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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 8: Punjab 1896-1924; Sind 1936-1939; Burma 1938-1942; 
Bihar and Orissa 1920 


Part 8 consists of newspaper reports for the Punjab 1896-1924; Sind 1936-1939; Burma 
1938-1942; Bihar and Orissa 1920. The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific 
and Africa Department at the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in 
the Record Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 


consist of abstracts of Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the different regions 
of India. 


Punjab 
Introduction 


After the First Anglo-Sikh War from 1845 tol 846, the area of the Punjab between the 
Sutlej and Beas rivers and Kashmir were ceded to Britain. Some British troops were 
stationed in the Punjab to oversee the regency of Maharaja Dhalip Singh who was a 
minor and the Sikh army was reduced greatly in size. In 1848 unrest spread throughout 
the Punjab between the Sikh troops and the British which developed into the Second 
Anglo-Sikh War. This resulted in the annexation of the Punjab by the British East India 
Company in 1849 and the Punjab becoming a province of British India. 


The geographical and political predominance of the Punjab made it one of Britain’s most 
important assets with Lahore as a centre of learning and culture and Rawalpindi 
becoming an important centre for the British army. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century the Punjab became a centre for anti-British 
sentiment and called for independence from Britain, culminating in the Indian National 
Congress proclaiming independence from Lahore in 1930. The All-India Muslim League 
grew stronger in this period and in 1940 the Lahore Resolution of the League to work for 
Pakistan made the Punjab a centre stage for the violence between the majority Muslims 
and the Hindu and Sikh minorities which was to result in the ultimate partition of the 
Punjab in 1947. 
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Punjab Newspaper Reports, 1896-1924 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the contents of 


Native Newspapers published in the Punjab. The early reports contain a list of the 
newspapers looked at, divided into Urdu, Hindi and Gurmukhi. The place of publication 
is given and the circulation number. Hamdard-i-Hind for example in 1900 had a 
readership of 500 which had grown by 1903 to 3,300. The later reports are divided into 
English, Urdu, Persian and Gurmukhi. 


Around 100 newspapers were looked at weekly giving a wide spectrum of opinion, 


including: Arya Gazette, Jahan Numa, Kaisari Akhbar, Lahore Punch, Punjab, Punjab 


Theosophist. The majority of the reports contain an extra section devoted to topical 
subjects such as the Punjab disturbances. These give extracts on the subject from extra- 
provincial newspapers in cities such as Calcutta and Viswamitra. 


The earlier abstracts are divided into the following themes: 


Political, Home and Abroad 
General Administration 
Kine Killing 

Native States 

Legislation 


Later abstracts have additional themes of Education and Communal and Religious. 


Topics are wide ranging, with much on the call for independence and the growth in 
popularity of Gandhi. Topics include: 


Famine 

The Congress movement 

Complaints against the police 

Cholera 

The situation in China, Russia, Turkey 
Native Press 

Zamindars 

Assaults by Europeans on Indians 
Visits by the Viceroy 

Punjab Alienation Bill 

Establishment of military colleges 
Railways — expansion, grievances 
Muhammedans and the National Congress 
Political prisoners in India 

All-India Muslim League 

Letter bombs 
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e Indian Press Act 
e Indian students in England 
e Hindu University . 
e Afghan campaign 
e Rowlatt Act 
e National Congress 
Sind 
Introduction — 


Karachi was the first part of Sind to be occupied by the British East India Company in 
1839, and by 1843 all of the remaining parts (except for the state of Khairpur) were under 
the jurisdiction of the British. Sind was made part of the Bombay Presidency in 1847 and 
the British built railways, developed the postal service, constructed canals and opened up 
education to all. 


Sind became a vociferous centre for freedom from British rule. In 1918 the Sind branch 
of the All-India Muslim League was established by Ghulam Muhammad Bhurgari and 
Abdullah Haroon was elected President in 1920. Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the prominent 
Muslim leader, was educated at the Sindh-Madarsat-ul-Islam in Karachi and later 


practiced law there. 


In 1936 Sind became a separate province and after the partition of Pakistan and India in 
1947 it regained its self rule. 


Sind Newspaper reports, 1936-1939 


The newspaper reports consist of typed monthly abstracts of Indian newspapers published 
in Sind for an important period in its history. Lists of newspapers are not given but the 
name of the paper and the issue referred to are given next to the abstract. 


Newspapers consulted include: Sind Observer, Public Opinion, Sind Sentinel, Sind 
Samachar, Karachi Daily, Daily Gazette, Maha Gujerat. 


The material is not divided into themes but all manner of subjects are covered including 
WW II, self government, foreign politics, the Native Press and Gandhi. 


Topics include: — 


All-India Muslim League 
_ Rejection of the Federation by Indian Princes 
Re-election of Subash Bose as President of the Indian National Congress 
Indians’ attitude to Britain’s involvement in World War II 
Partition of Palestine : 
Cotton prices 
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Abdication of Edward VI 

Withdrawal of Indian troops from Abyssinia 
Establishment of the Federal Court 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s attacks on the Press Laws 

Gandhi’s policy of non-violent boycotts 

Gandhi's faith in Dominion status for India 

Congress Party’s success in the General Election of 1937 


Burma 


Introduction 


After the Third Anglo-Burmese War Burma was made a province of India in 1886, with 
the capital at Rangoon. After the opening of the Suez Canal the demand for Burmese rice 
grew and much of the land was taken over for cultivation of the crop. The work was 
mostly carried out by indentured Indian labourers and whilst the Burmese economy grew 
all the power and wealth remained in British hands. The civil service and the army were 
staffed by Indians and the Anglo-Burmese community and there was much discontent 


- among the Burmese. 


By the beginning of the twentieth century the nationalist movement, Young Men’s 
Buddhist Associations had begun to take shape and a new generation of Burmese leaders 
who had been educated abroad began to clamour for more autonomy for Burma. In the 
1920’s there were strikes by university students and anti-tax protests. This came to a head 
in 1930 when the Galon rebellion had to be put down by British troops and the Dobama 
Asiayone (We Burmans Association) was formed. A second university strike by students 
took place in 1936 which spread to Mandalay and led to the formation of the All Burma 
Students Union. The unrest culminated with Burma becoming a separately administered 
territory in 1937. In 1938 discontent in the oilfields of Burma turned into a general strike 
and in Rangoon and Mandalay protestors were killed by the British. 


Ba Maw served as the first Prime Minister of Burma, but was succeeded by U Saw from 
1939 until 1942 when he was arrested by the British for communicating with the 
Japanese. 


The Communist Party of Burma was co-founded in 1939 by Aung San. When the 
Japanese invaded Bangkok in December 1941 Aung San announced the formation of the 
Burma Independence Army and hoped that the Japanese would rally to his side but 
instead they asked Ba Maw to form a government. He was declared head of state and his 
cabinet included Aung San as War Minister. In 1943 the Japanese declared Burma 
independent but this turned out to be a sham and in 1945 the Burma National Army rose 
up against the Japanese and Aung San began negotiations with the British which lead to 
the rout of the Japanese from Burma by May 1945. 


B N r Re 1938-1942 


_ The newspaper reports are divided into weekly abstracts. The lists of newspapers 
consulted show a wide variety of opinions. Titles include: New Mandalay Sun, Progress, 
New Light of Burma, Deedok, Sun, Daily Gujerati, Thakin Thadinsa. 


Most of the monthly reports begin with a very interesting general introduction which 
gives an overview of the week’s news and the material is then divided into the following 
themes: 


ms Political 
Military 
Educational 
a Communal 

e Economic 
Miscellaneous 


Topics covered include: 


Hunger strikes and political unrest 

Independence for Burma 

Immigration of Chinese and Indian workers 

W WII, the Japanese and Nazis 

Burmese Army 

Taxes 

Modernisation of agriculture and industry 

Reform of the education system 

Riots and demonstrations 

Coalition government 

Situation in Mandalay 

Strikes by oil-field workers and students in Rangoon 
Religious disturbances between Hindus and Muslims 


The territories of Bihar and Orissa were part of the Bengal Presidency, the largest British 

province in India until 1912 when they were separated from Bengal after a long local 

campaign forming the Province of Bihar and Orissa. The Province saw much support for 
_ the nationalist movement and for Gandhi. In 1936 the Province was divided into two: 
Bihar which included Bihar and Jharkhand and Orissa and the princely states. 
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Bihar and Orissa Newspaper Reports, 9-16 October 1920 


Only two weeks of reports exist. They are divided into: 


Foreign Politics 
Native States 

Home Administration 
General 
Miscellaneous 


There is a separate section for Oriya Newspapers. 


Topics included are: 


Police 

Working of the courts 
Jail sentences 
Education 

Railways 

Irish politics 

WW | 


Liz Sargut 
January 2009 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


Our microform publications are prepared and produced in accordance with 
recommended and established guide-lines for the production of microform of 
superior quality. These conform to the recommendations of the standard guides 
to good microforming and micropublishing practice. 


Attention should be drawn to the nature of the material. As with all printed 


sources the inking is variable. Darker and lighter inks, or a dark ink and a light 
pencil note, can appear on the same page. There are instances when the paper 
has been badly stained, discoloured, or faded with exposure to light over a period 
of time. Some pages are torn, crumpled or cropped. Occasionally volumes have 
been tightly bound and material is slightly obscured in the inner margin. The 
curvature towards the spine of such volumes inevitably results in some distortion 
of the text. Sometimes the original. paper is quite thin and this results in 
showthrough which can make the print difficult to read. Every effort has been 
made to minimise these difficulties and some openings are microfilmed more 
than once in an attempt to bring out all the features of the original. Nevertheless 
these original characteristics present difficulties of image and contrast which 
stringent tests and variations of density cannot entirely overcome. 


The most responsible care has been exercised in the filming of this unique 
collection and every effort has been made to ensure that this microform 
publication meets the standards established by the Association for Information 
and Image Management (AIIM), the American National Standards Institute 
(ANSI) and prevailing European standards. 
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REEL 1 
lOR/L/R/5/180 Punja 
lIOR/L/R/5/181 Punja 
REEL 2 
lIOR/L/R/5/182 Punja 
REEL 3 


lIOR/L/R/5/183 Punjab Newspaper 


REEL 4 


lOR/L/R/5/184 Punjab Newspaper 


REEL 5 


lIOR/L/R/5/185 Punjab Newspaper 


REEL 6 


lOR/L/R/5/186 Punjab Newspaper 


lOR/L/R/5/187 Punjab Newspaper 


REEL 7 | 


IOR/L/R/5/188 Punjab Newspaper 
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REEL 9 


lIOR/L/R/5/189 Punjab Newspaper Reports 1908 
REEL 10 


IOR/L/R/5/190 Punjab Newspaper Reports 1909 
REEL 11 


IOR/L/R/5/190 Punjab Newspaper Reports 1909 


REEL 12 

lIOR/L/R/5/191 Punjab Newspaper Reports 1910 
REEL 13 

IOR/L/R/5/192 Punjab Newspaper Reports 1911 
REEL 14 
IOR/L/R/5/193 Punjab Newspaper Reports 1912 
REEL 15 

lIOR/L/R/5/194 Punjab Newspaper Reports 1913 
REEL 16 

IOR/L/R/5/195 Punjab Newspaper Reports 1914 
REEL 17 

lIOR/L/R/5/196 Punjab Newspaper Reports 1915 


lIOR/L/R/5/197 Punjab Newspaper Reports Jan-June 1916 
REEL 18 


IOR/L/R/5/198 Punjab Newspaper Reports July-Dec 1916 
REEL 19 


lOR/L/R/5/199 Punjab Newspaper Reports 1917 
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REEL 20 
lIOR/L/R/S/200 


lOR/L/R/S/201 
REEL 21 
lOR/L/R/S/202 
REEL 22 
lIOR/L/R/S/203 
REEL 23 
lOR/L/R/S/204 
lIOR/L/R/S/205 
REEL 24 
lOR/L/R/S/206 
REEL 25 


lIOR/L/R/S/207 


lOR/L/R/S/208 


unjab Newspaper Reports 


unjab Newspaper Reports 


unjab Newspaper Reports 


unjab Newspaper Reports 


unjab Newspaper Reports 


unjab Newspaper Reports 


ind Newspaper Reports 


urma Newspaper Reports 
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1920-1921 


1922 


1923 
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1936-1939 


1938-1942 
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{ Vol. XXVI. ] 


SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 


‘ PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Examined up to 4th January 1913. 


CONTENTS. 
ee Me 
Page. | 
| = Page. 
VI.—Lgaistation. 
(a) Foreign=— 
| 24. Council Elections and th mots 
1 eg ah of Peace (Observer) cee | ee abee and Tribune) — — 
2. cues = N a en and the Bal- . | _ 23 
n War (Akhbar-i-’ Am) - tb. ae 
8. “ Who should age yr the Caliphate ?” / Muni- : VII.—Gauwepat Apurnisteation. 
cipal Gazette and Sada-t- Hind) ao: he Judietal 
4. Indiansin South Africa (Observer and Panj- 7 
5 wind Emigration (Panjabee) - 5 | 25. The Pleaders? E ti 
n an ion (Panjabee ove ae xamination restricti 
y 26. A High Court for the Punjab (Panjabee | ca M4 
(°) Home— (6) Police— 
6. The Midnapur bomb affair (Watan) a 9 ; 
7. The Delhi Outrage (Akhbar-t-’ Am, Arorbane Nil. 
Gazette, Zamindar, Watan, Paisa Akhbar, | 
ya Tribune, Observer we 10 (c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs ~ 
&. Redaction of the Army i in India ( Loyal Gazette) 14 Nal. 
9. Muhammadans and British rule (AkAbar-t-’ Am) 4b. ’ 
10. The National Congress and Muhammadans (d) Education — 
(Punjab Samachar and Panj yabee) ws $b. 
- The Seganeiy 2 Congress ( ribune & rT 27. The Boman script in India (Shanti and Pare 
12. The Banki - dustrial Confere co (Trib 17 ee eee 26 
13. The India Difice ‘Teibune) e) erence (Irs une) 18 9 Sem education in the Punjab (Panjabee) 200 4b. 
14. The Indian Currency and Gold Reserve ( Tri- 30, Medical cretion | inthe Punjab( Do, ).. 27 
+ Bema) wee a ib. p a of school children in the 
15. Public spirit in rural areas (Panjabee) one 3b. unjab (Tribune) ove cee 28 
16. The Nicholson Committee (Tribune) “ 19 
17. Change of Capital (Zamindar) w+ ove tb. | (e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
II.—Avy@HanistaN aND Trans-FRonrize. itl. 
poe Nil. | (f) Railways and Communications— 
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18. Bahawalpur affai Akhb $:’ Am pee 20 
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(Rajput Gasette) ee ~ ib, | (4) Miscellancous— | f 
; 89. Native versus Indian (Akhbar~ss' Aut 
V.—Nativs Soorztizs axpD Raticious Marrzrs. 83. Bribery among subordinate officials _ 
bes — and Muhammadans (Hindu) 22 bar-t-’ Am and Shanti) ae 
and Muhammadans (3; unir)... sb. | 34. Control of liquor shops (Panjabee) 
Es The Ths Arye fama (Parkash) ss 95 | 85. ‘The Madras Jail riots ( Do ) 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
_ BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 4mm JANUARY 1916. 


ENGLISH. 


Dal LY. 
Tribune 


TrI-wBBKLY. 


Panjabee . 
Bi-wEEKLY. 
Observer , see 


Punjab Times and Frontier 
News. 
Wrex.Ly. 


Arya Patrika 
Comradet 
Harbingert 


Khalsa Advocate 
FoRTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasu 
MonrTHLY. 
D. A.-V. College Magazine... 


Forman Christian College 
Notes.* 
Practical Medicine cee 


Punjab Educational Journal 


| Punjab Mission News 

Ravi 

Review of Religions oe 
Science Grounded Religion... 


Teacher 
URDU. 


Dalby. 
Akhbar-i-’Am 


Paisa Akhbar 

Rafiq 

Watan 

Zamindar 
BI-wWasx yr. 


Vakil 
Wuauxir. 
Afghant 


Ahl-i-Fiqah 
Abl-i-Hedis 
Ahluwalia Gazette 
Al-Moint 

| Army Nows 
Arjun ° 


. | Lahore 


Lahore 


Lahore 
Rawalpindi 


Lahore 
Delhi 
Lahore 


Amritsar 
Lahore 


Lahore 
Do. 

Delhi 

Lahore 
Do. 
Do. 


Kadian (Gurdaspur) 


Lahore 


Dinga (Gujrat) 


Lahore 
Do. 

Delhi 

Lahore 
Do. 


Amritsar 


| Peshawar 


———————===_———— ——_ —_-—____ —— —- 
—_—————— 


Name of Publisher. 


. | Bibari Lal 


Mul Chand 


Nizameud-din 


J. R. Thapar 


Salig Ram 
Muhammad Ali 


Durga Parshad 


Khalsa Advocate 
mittee. 


Ishar Das 


Saraswati Nath 

Dr. Ram Narain 

R. B. Mohan Ial 

Revd. Wigram 

Mr. B. M. Jones 

Maulvi Mubammad Ali ... 
Dev Rattan 

Kalyan Singh 


: . | Govind Sahai 


| Nizam Din 


Mirza Asdulla Beg 
Muhammad Insha Alla ... 


. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 


Abdul Aziz 


Saiyid Muhammad Abdalla 
Ghulam Ahmad 
Sana-ulla 


Lehna Singh 


Mehraj-ud-din 
Daulat Ram 


| Diary Pal 


1,000 copies. 


3? 


900 copies, 
2,500 ,, 


4,233 copies, 


5,962 ,, 


1,970 copies, 


984 copies, 


* Not received during the month. 
T Not received during the week. 
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Fe EIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
he BRANCH AS-IT STOOD ON THS dan, JANUARY 1913—cowrmxvzo. 


ts | | a. Name. Locality, 

a: peers ee sss 
. : og URDU—continvzp. 
i : Wurxty—continued, 

$2 | Arorbans Gazette ». | Amritsar si 

' 83 | Arya Gazette eee | Lahore sibel 

> % Bader oe | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 

f $5 | Bharat ... | Jullundar a 

ee 86 | Chandhwin Sedi® sia Rawalpindi sai 

: 9% | Civil and Military News ... Ludhiana we 

i 88 | Curzon Gazette .«. | Delhi we 

aa $9 | DelhiGazette® =... | Do. - 

e. : 40; | Hakam wee | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 

a 41 | Hag w«. | Delhi m 

42 | Haq Pasand ».. | Amritsar 00 

| 43 | Hindu .. | Lahore Hee 

44 | Hindustan | Do. oe 

ek 45 | Indar® Fa Do. om 

: 4G | Islam® | Do nee 

43 | Jhang Sial ». | Do. eee 

- 4g | Kapurthals Akhbar —... | Kapurthsla oi 

49 | Loyal Gazette. .-. | Lahore sist 

60 | Lytton Gazette* eee Delhi eee 

61 | Milap® -». | Lyallpor we 

: 53 | Millat see Lahore | gee 

| coe 

oie. Gurdaspur District 


al 


, 


Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
Narain Das oes 600 copies. 
Bhowani Das vee 550 , 
Miraj-ud-din sit 1,200 ,, 
Thakur Sheoratan Singh 500 ,, 
Haji Ahmad gael we 
Abdul Aziz sit 741 copies. 
Mirza Hairat i 4,824 ,, 
Sajjad Husain roe 700 
Yakub Ali ai 100 , 
Karim Ali + 400 » 
Ram Nath oles a ae 
Hari Lal Sharms me 2,033 _,, 
Buta Ram ee 
Dharm Pal, B.A: mee ssl ,, 
Abdul Latif i! 
Piabh Dyal " Sa 
Hainid Husais i 15 , 
Amar Singh i 137 , 
BalakiDas ia 500 , 
Jawahar Lal ‘ st ise 
Shuja Ulla mee 511 copies. 
Di Muhammad ree 700 , 
Hafiz'Khuda Bakhsh” ...|! 1,072 , 
Sana-ulla me 600 . 
‘Mubdmmad Yusf ../! 791 
P. Wylie at as 
Nizam Din coe + 9,150 , 
Radha Krishan ay 8,700 , 
Kerm ChendyBobl ...}  -2,977 a 
Hits Lal ‘ck!’ deo . 
Thakur Sukhram Dés:-...|! 8,284 . 
ii ht oe 
Sayed | Maqhdl: Hutesia:} - ie 
P. Bali Ram ih “20 
Kithan Chand Motidtes.,...4.; 1,200 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 41ta JANUARY 1913—conciupzp. 


——S 7 SS Sa, 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
oad — : | SS 
| URDU—oconciupeD. 
WREKLY—concluded. 
67 | Sialkot Paper oo | Sialkot ... | lodar Mal 0s 300 copies. 
68 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar | Jhelum - | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 700 
69 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan *  ... | Lahore oo. | Sayed Mumtaz Ali_,,., 1,500 ,, 
70 | Victoria Paper eos | Sialkot . | R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 , 
L. Brij Lal. 
71 | Waqt* --» | Lahore ». | Ali Husain ae 300 ,, 
72 | Watan ee | Do. ... | Muhammad Insha UJlah... 6,835 ,. 
73 | Zamindar «| Do. .». | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900 ,, 
_FortNientty. | 
74 | Biwah Samachart »- | Lahore. ... | Ram Chand see 500 copies, 
75 | Kam Dhenu .». | Ludhiana --. | Bawa Bhagwan Das __e.. 1,500 ,, 
76 | Mister Gazette --- | Lahore ... | Ali Bakhsh “ 100 , 
73 | Mobyal Gazettet o- | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das oe 1560 , 
PERSIAN. 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
78 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart vee | Kabul »». | Abdul Khalik eee toe 
: : URDU. 
; 4 MONTHLY. 
79 | Arorbans Parkash} -«- | Lahore ». | Salig Ram one 600 copies. 
80 | Arya Musafir e | Jallundar ...| L. Amar Nath oe 750 ,, 
61 | Fasanat ». | Lahore ia M, Muhemmet Firoz-ud- 1,000 , 
82 | Jaubar eo. | Amritsar eo. | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... | 400 , 
§3 | Kakezai Social Reformer} ... | Lahore eee | Fazl Din ae 400 , 
84 | Makhzan os. | Delhi oe. | M. Fazl Tabi i , 2,000 , 
85 | Martand e»- | Lahore ... | Kanhaya Lal one 350 ,, 
86 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh __... | Delhi ... | M. Muhammad Khalil ... 200 ,, 
$7 | Rafiqt | ... | Lahore »». | Charinji Lal . 600 ,, 
88 | Raghbir Patrika ee. § Do. ee | Prab Dial oes 600 ,, ' 
89 | Sadhuf ne eee | U. Gauri Shankar Lal ... 2,000 ,, 
90 | Sufi »- | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District Muhammad Din, Awan ... 3,00) _,, 
91 | Zabant a .. | Dr. B. B. Mitra am 250 
GURMUKHI. 
WEEKLY. 
22 | Khalsa Sewak* ... | Amritsar ... | Jiwan Singh oo 1,000 copies. 
93 | Punjab Reporter® eco | | D0. .». | Ganda Singh e00 400 , 
. MonTHLY. 
94 | Punjabi Surma; .» | Lahore .»» | Dharm Dev eee 1,000 copies. 
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* Not received during the week. 
‘¢ Not received during the fortnight. 
+ Not received during the month. 
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1. The following is from the Odserver 
oe (Lahore), of the 28th December 1912 :— : 


: “ The prospects of the conclusion of peace in the Balkans are for the moment far from . 
bright. The conditions. put forward by the Allies, according to the statement communicated 
to Reuter’s Agency, would confine Turkish territory in Europe to a small strip no more. than 
100 miles long by 50 miles wide at its greatest extent. Turkey is asked to give up the whole 
of Macedonia, Old Servia, Albania and Epirus, and the greatest of Thrace, as well as 
the ASgean Islands and to abandon her rights in Crete. Turkey will-be false to itself; it will: 
forfeit. the respect of the whole Muslim world if it accepts these conditions. A recent telegram 
to the Sultan from the Musalmans of Madras praying His Majesty to maintain the Khalifate’s 
dignity in the peace proposals reflects the views of the whole of Muslim India. Apparently the 
best policy for Turkey is to resume the war.” 


2. The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of eee ho 1912, pub- 
eee lishes @ paragrap led “The Balkan War and 
onan oe oho te newe- nationalist newspapers.’ The Lahore Observer, 
says the paper, is wrath against the British Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary, as also Mr. Churchill, on the ground that 
they have deeply wounded the feelings of Indian Muhammadans. In a cer- 
tain lecture, it adds, Mr. Churchill observed that there were strong reasons 
which led to the war between Turkey and the Balkan States. Commenting. 
on it the Observer says that this has greatly wounded the feelings of Indian 
Muhammadans, and that by making the above observation Mr. Churchill has 
acted in contravention of the laws of neutrality. Every person has every 
right to talk as much nonsense as he likes, says the paper, but the responsible © 
nationalist newspapers should be cognisant of their legitimate duties. Accord- 
ing to this paper the British Prime Minister and the Foreign and Naval Secre- 
taries are all incompetent persqns, are quite bang of the laws of neutrality, 
and are hostile to Muhammadans. The Editor of the Observer alone is a 
capable person and is the henchman of the Right Hon’ble (Mr. Amir Ali). 
He should be appointed as Prime Minister and Fereign and Naval Secretary. 
Continuing, the paper ‘says that recently the Editors of the Zamindar and 
Comrade requested His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief by wire to issue 
a circular calling upon Muslim soldiers in the Indian Army to subscribe 
towards the fund in aid of the wounded Turks. After remarking that the 
Commander-in-Chief has refused to issue the suggested circular on the ground 
that it is opposed to military practices, the paper says that the adage is a true 
one, which says that they are accused creatures who beg from those who are 
themselves beggars. | . 


8. Writing under the heading “ A movement to take possession of 

_  Meccaand Medina,” the Municipal Gasette and 
shate?™ should succeed to the Cali- oi. Hind (Lahore), of the 12th December 1912, 
refers to a note headed “ Who should succeed to 

the Caliphate,” published by the Review of Reviews (London), and says that 
according to the paper named Great Britain should, after the expulsion of 
the Turks from Europe and Asia, take upon hérself the responsibility of 
guarding the sacred places of Islam, such as Mecca and Medina. Commenting: 
en it the paper says that although it is merely a wish on the part of the 
Review of Reviews and although there is no probability of the wish being 
ever fulfilled till eternity, still the Muslim world should be on its guard and 
should see what the attitude of the Europeans or the Christian world is towards. 
uhammadans, and what attempts: they are making to put an end to the exist- 


ence of Muslim rule. | 
pee e ae ee | ;  &, The following is from the Observer 
| ne hace se eae (Lahore), of the 25th December.1912 :— ist 
ta Renuter’s telegraphic summaries of Mr. Gokhale’s speeches in South Africa led one to 
Believe that he had not properly advocated the cause of India, and consequently at the meeting 
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: ‘bold on tho 1th nntant fo acord him » tng on his return home Sir Pherozesliair 

Mehta, Mr. Wacha and many other public men of Bombay were conspicuous by their 
absence. After paying an eloquent tribute to Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Gokhale, however, portrayed 
in vivid colours the condition of Indians in South Africa and dwelt on the insulting treatment 
which, is. meted out to our countrymen im an integral part of the British dominions. He 
showed that the positien ef the Indiats, so far from exhibitin ¢ P « _ of improvement, is 
growing worse and worse, Low-class men have the authority o ing licenses to Indian 
tyaders.and use that authority in ruining the Indians. The tax of £3 23 ee, Bi levied. in Natal: 
fhem ¢@ Indian is x feck mmto a oe and tens of Indian women to lives of 
shame. The. educational test is applied in -_s os that only 45 persons have been able to 
eater South Africa after the test. wliens ty can afford to leave have done 
80, but moet of the Inkh and a half remaining in “y" land have made it their home, and many 
do not even know the | of India, The only possible settlement’ of the question, 
aecording to Mr. Gokhale, is to stop any more Indians going there and to concentrate our 
efforts om bettering the lot of those already in the Union. As the result of his representations, 
Mr. Gokhale has been assured of the abolition of the £3 tax imposed by the Natal Govern- 
ment. Some other disabilities and hardships are also likely to be removed ; but the question 
of trading licenses still remains as it was, and the fight may be a strenuous one, Ministers 
have also promised to consider the question of the edueation of Indian children.” 
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The following on the same subject is fromthe Panjabee (Eahore), 
dated the 19th December 1912 :— 


e , an * a * -. * 


| * The position as summed up by Mr. Gokbale is this. The prejudice against Indian 
is very great and almost unalterable in the bulk of the lower class Europeans: and though 
the, better class of Europeans wish to ameliorate the conditions they cannot do so owing to 
popular opinion. If they do they eannot be in office owing to popularelamour. What 
improvement could be effected through South African Indians themselves was very small 
and gradual. No imaperial a was possible. We knew all this even before Mr. 
Gokhale’ s visit, and there is not new in this situation. But we are not sure that the 
Im Government could not interfere and enforee the elemen y principle of the reco 
tisfied with the result of 


nition of British citizenship. It is evident Mr. Gokhale is 
pulations. Mr. Gokhale 
a but he did not say 


his visit and the effect of the theory of Empire on the Colonial 
anid that the citizenship of the Empire was a mere theoreti 
who must be held nsible for this farcical maintenance of the Imperial idea. If Empire 
pe remaaey in mere ts and the — of physical might over the weak, it is. 
nt it has no very great elaim for the tance of those who form the majority in 
Em oe If England ignores the 38I5 ions of Indians and allows o part of this 
jodi g treated like slaves and insulted and dishonoured under its  VeEY NOs, then the 
seaponsibiity for this result must be laid on the ee authority.” > 


6. Writing under the heading “Fres and Unrestricted . Emigration,” 
Saliees and Salis. the Pan bee (Lahore), of the 26th December 1912, 
| | makes the following comments :— 


“Tt will be remembered that Mr. Gokhale spoke in South Africa that the problem 
afesting the Indians there is one of equality of treatment and that no further immi- 
tion of Indians should be permitted. been severely eriticised by Indian critics in 
ombay, because it seemed to ikon that Mr. Gokhale ought to foo insisted on a policy of the 
open-dote, Indians should assert their right to emigrate to Colonies on cenditions common to 
British subjects. Though this is: rvs it dees not arise in dealing with the South African 
Indian ptoblem. Speaking in Poona on ‘Thursday last Mr. Gokhale explained how the Indians. 
who were in South Africa were and their problem was a local one requiring equal 
freatment and withdrawal of harsh restrictions. This could only be obtamed when further 
emigration is prohibited. ‘ If the-people of India,’ said Mr. Gokhale, ‘are keen about enjoying 
| ih ht of tinreatrigtio! emi into the British Colonies, by all means let them start a ~ 
t° and - werful agitation to secure that object and make the necessary ‘sacrifices to achieve 
: status and a) of the peo a cane ol India. could not: 
fature would be dark 
yjudices are very strong, it is 
these who have suffered terribly ' 
re = ogy return to India. Bai the lee aie utc be solved b i the in India, 
m Gokhale says, gee Gagne yar Psi: dy ition of 6,000 
| Sikbe tn Cauade add gf Tetlans ish citixen- 
ship to- ‘Endians-oe the roma ot cok Gokhale 
wil  euteien | is iced, —o 
‘end wage on is 
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6. The Watan (Lahore), of the 20th December 1912, has a paragraph 
The Midnapur bomb affair. headed “The wicked bomb-makers are still in 
: existence in the country.” Writing about the 
bomb explosion at the house at Midnapur occupied by Abdul Rahman, who 
gave evidence —— the accused in the Midnapur bomb case, the F says 
that Lords Hardi ge and Orewe will probably now have the conclusion forced 
on them that the Swarayiste will not be rooted out from the country until 
drastic measures are 5 oh against them. The Sawarajist cult is being spread 
in the country not only by means of throwing bombs but by thoussade of 
other mischievous ways. The Swarajist: newspapers which outwardly appear 
to be innocent are really disseminating Swarajiet ideas under the pretext some- 
times of attacking Sir Agha Khan and sometimes of adopting measures for 
_ putting an end to cow-killing in the country. 


'% Inasupplement, dated the 24th December 1912, the Akhbar-t-’ Am 
Wis Dethd extents (Lahore), expresses its abhorence of the dastardly 

— attempt made on the Viceroy’s life on the occasion 
of the State Entry at Delhi, and says that the anarchist who threw a bomb at 
His Excellency deserves the highest punishment that can be inflicted on him, 
seeing that he made an attempt on the life of a Viceroy who is a popular, 
kind and generous ruler. According to the Hindu Shastras such a mis- 
creant is destined to burning hell after death. The paper then goes on to 
congratulate His Excellency for his escape and prays that His Excellency will 
now enjoy a long life. | 


In a supplement, dated the 24th December 1912, the Arorbans Gazette 
(Amritsar), writes toa similar effect. After referring to His Excellency’s 
ualities of head and heart, the oy says that it is natural that the entire 
fodien public should be pained to hear that a bomb has been savagely thrown 
ata Viceroy who is liberal-minded and who is sympathetic and the very em- 
bodiment of mercy towards India. 


| The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 25th December 1912, also refers to the 
incident and says that it is natural that such horrible deeds should bring about 
an estrangement in the relation between the rulers and the ruled. It is a 
pity that the fiendish doings of some mischievous miscreants should cast a. 
stain on the loyalty of the entire community. After remarking that Indian 
Muhammadans will never forget His Excellency’s kind and generous attitude 
in the matter of the (Balkan) war, the paper gives an account of the meeting 
which was held in the Bradlaugh Hall on the evening of the 23rd December 
and which, under the presidency of Lala Harkishen Lal, passed resolutions 
- expressing sorrow, indignation and abhorence at the dastardly crime. 


. The Watan (Lahore), of the 25th December 1912,- expresses abhorence 
at the wicked and cowardly attempt on the life of the Viceroy and prays God 
for His Excellency's speedy recovery. Itis only the other day (vide ante), 
says the paper, that it referred to the Midnapur bomb case and suggested that 
drastic measures should be adopted to destroy the Swarajist poison. Nobody 
will now doubt that its suggestion was quite true and justifiable. 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 25th December 1912, publishes a 
cartoon in which Delhi is represented as a blooming and richly-attired bride 
ready to welcome her bridegroom the Viceroy. Before her comes the proces- 
sion. The bride, however, is weeping bitterly, seeing that she is so unfortu- 

nate that her enemies, unable to see her bridegroom arriving in Delhi safely, 
blighted all her rs | ae (by throwing a bamb at His Excellency). The 
letter press is as follows ;— : 


| “Lord Hardinge (bridegroom). be darling and the beloved of the King 
Emperor! Do not weep so bitterly. . I shall bring destruction on my enemies 
who are in reality the enemies of Government.” vei 
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per says that the misereant who threw the bomb at the Viceroy has 

The pave on the whole of the Indian people. . The English will now say 
itigins have no sense of gratitude ia them, sesing that’ they wreak ven- 
= in this way on the British Government'and the English people in return 
ye bicenizigs of of education, peace and justice. It is pg be regretted 
that great injury is now likely to be caused to the catise of progress and liberty 
in India in r for the. Anstardly crime of a miscteant. There is now 


every ee of the liberty'of speech and writing being curtailed and 


restri 


In another place the paper says that the fact that the miscreant has 
made an attempt on the Viceroy’s life at Delhi and not in other places recently 
visisted by His Excellency where he could have gained his end easily (which 
God forbid !). shows that be has enmity not with His Excellency personally. 

but with him in the capacity of a Viceroy. Indeed, he has tried to wreck the 
inaugural ceremony of the change of capital which is regarded as calculated 
_ to open # new chapter of progress and prosperity in the history of India, and 
to convert the universal joy caused thereby into sorrow. Continuing, the — 
says that it is + ope that "the deed was committed.either by a maniac or 
some people “who were incited to commit it by the difference of opinion. whi 
had ‘been caused by the transfer of the ca ital from Calcutta to Delhi, which 
is calculated to peoye injurious to Ca cutta and the Bengalees. It is alsa: 
that the bomb which was thrown some time ago at Abdur Rahman at 
dnapur was the precursor of the presert outrage. But whoever has 
committed the deed has not only made an attempt on the life of a noble and 
kind statesman, but has committed a detestable and crime against the 
entire Indian society. The crime is sure to create a strong feeling of sorrow and 
indignation tn thie mide of oll ondtiona af the people in India. 


- In its supplement, dated the 2nd January 1918, the Jhang Siai: 
. (Lahore), publishes a paragra paragraph entitled “The bomb outrage at Delhi and 
a Hindus and Mubhammadans.” The Hindu-Muhammadan question, it says, 
is at the present moment rampant in India, and hence the nationality of ‘the 
offender of the bomb outrage, who is con himself, isa matter of consid- 
erable speculation and.is exercising the min of the people. Both Hindus 
ph Muhammadans are ch each other with being members of the com- 

to which the offender belongs. The paper, however, is of opinion that 
both: the communities are loyal and have no  arempetny y with the offender. It is 


really prec sey on the Poa of both Hindus uhammadans to bring such 
charges against each other. 


- ‘Weiing under the ‘heading “A dastardly and abominable outrage 
‘the Pridune (Lahore), of the 24th D r 1913, publishes the following :—- 


ss s We have no words to 
an this terrible news, which will send a wave of horror 

of fuller partioulare we; in common with all loyal ial 
thankfulness at the miraculons and providential esca Mus 
Sere sents ros eet end toreia cee t ‘the land — 


ete e*. ” 
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es our horror and indignation 
ut India. mp po thi 

ress Our sense 0 

and Lady: Hardinge, 

attempt on the. life. of fad 


‘representative of -His I M is tal Tl, ‘is. to ‘the 
te the Sovereign ‘and the Viewoy = vedas wate hoon sed ° 
: The following en the same subject i som the Fridwae (Lahor of 
25th December.1913:— = . he | 
which were read on: behalf of His the Vi i 
7 Pale Tener ot wae os ener 
oe - (Ib ie noteworthy, 


dastardly | Attempt, which 
3 faith will not Yay we gee 


ae 
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All India wae looking forward with a triamphant chorus of melamation to the coming: of the 
ancient city into its own, and blessing the ceremonial which was to be the symbol. of : its 
renewed and larger career to fame and greatness. A despicable wretch chooses this solemn 
occasion for the perpetration of a crime which is an outrage to all Indian tradition and instinct, 
The details of that outrage as oy in the presse communtgué are horrible to a degree. It has 
however, happily failed, though it cost the life of a faithful servant, and the ceremory has been 


performed as pre-arranged, thongh without the presence of the Viceroy.” 


In its issue of the 27th December 1912, writing under the heading, ‘The 
attempt on the Viceroy’s Life,’ the paper had the following further remarks :— 


“The news of the dastardly attempt on the Viceroy’s life during the State. entry into 
Delhi had a stunning effect on the whole country. Many people were inclined to disbelieve 
the news, most people found it difficult to realise it. pes | Hardinge is one of the mest 
popular Viceroys India has had since thé days of Lord Ripon. His great ability, his industry, 
his careful regard for public opinion, have endeared him to the whole country. He has 
reversed the partition of Bengal and raised united Bengal to the status of a Presidency. He 
has made the people of Behar happy by making it a separate provinee with a Lieutenant- 
Governor and an Executive Council. To Delhi he has given back its ancient position as the 
Imperial capital. Personally, Lord Hardinge is respeeted and admired by all classes of people. 
The important part that he took in the Coronation Durbar at Delhi is still fresh in the 
rucollection of all India. It was he who announced to the assembled Durbar the important 
boons granted on that ever-memorable occasion. The most profound contentment has existed 
throughout the country since the visit of Their Imperial Majesties to India last year. During 
his last autumn and winter teur Lord Hardinge was greeted with the utmost cordiality and 
-enthusiasm wherever he went.and paid several informal visits to Delhi. Who could have for 
a moment dreamed that on such an auspicious occasion as the State entry into Delhi, where 
people from all parts of the courtry were assembled to welcome and acclaim the .representative 
of the King Emperor theye would be lurking somewhere in the vast concourse of people an 
insane miscreant with the fell design of attempting to assassinate the Viceroy ? Delhi is 
one of the most peaceful cities in India and no agitation or disturbance has been heard of in it 
during the last fifty years. The whole city and all the visitors were rejoicing and respectfully 
welcoming the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge when, in a moment, their joy was turned into 
horror a consternation by the cowardly attempt on the lives of Their Excellencies. Even. 
the fact that Lady Hardinge sat by the side of the Viceroy did not stay the hand of the 
anarchist. Tho reaction of the dismay and horror throughout the country is in the feeling of 
devout and universal thankfulness that the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge have escaped., Lord 
Hardinge ‘has been injured, but the daily bulletins of His Excellency’s health are reassuring, 
and it is earnestly and prayerfully hoped that he will be speedily restored to perfect health. 
The Jamadar who was killed in his place behind the Viceroy died nobly, and the Government 
will undoubtedly make adequate provision for his family. He served under several Viceroys, 
and held the non! Bm over. Lord Curzon’s head on the occasion of the State entry in 1903.’’ 


In its leader, the Observer (Lahore), of the 25th December 1912, 
writing under the heading ‘The outrage on the Viceroy,’ publishes the 
following :—= | | ee | 


“The horrifying news of the dastardly outrage on Their Excellencies the Viceroy and 

Lady Hardiage, details of which are given in. another column, has sent, as such news was 

bound to send, a thrill of horror and consternation throughout the country, we might say 
throughout the empire; and language fails to denounce properly and adequately the infamy’ 
of the diabolical deed. That an historic occasion, one of the most solemn in the contemporary 
history of India, which marks the elose of a brilliant-chapter and promises to open a still: 
brighter era in her annals, should have been seized for the monstrous enormity, Jends special 
gravity to the offence. Indeed, an attempt on the life of the representative in India of His: 
Imperial Majesty the King Emperor would be an unutterably grievous sin against India, 
against England, against the empire, and against humanity at large, at all times and under any 
circumstances. But considering the circumstances of the day and the personality of the 
nobleman who at present holds the exalted office of Viceroy, the heinousness of the crime 
becomes all the graver ; and we have not the slightest doubt that a cry of universal execration 

will ring from end to end of Hindustan in denunciation of the wicked outrage. It will be 
remembered that last year, about this time, India was the scene of the King Emperor’s 
triumphant progress, which évoked a remarkablo outburst of deep and passionate devotion to 
His Majesty’s person and throne; and while the expectation was keen as well as wide- 
epread that. the State entry at Delhi on the 23rd ingtant, to carry out the statesmfintike policy 
announced on 12th December ]911; would witness the repetition of similar enthusiasm, a 
dark deed has come like a bolt from the blue to mar the effect of thie’ whole. However, we 
are ‘pdsitive a chorus of irrepressible ‘sym pathy will nails Eiteis, Daseliongioe. Seen oll sides, 
and the heart of the entire Indian population, irrespective of ‘diekinctions ef class. or creed, will 
go out'to Lord and Lady -Hardinge‘in ‘the trying ordeal through which theyihave just passed. 


ry. 
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Tt is yet too early to decide whether the fiendish act was thie déed of a single lunatic 
or the result of an effort, such ag arrested the even progress of Indie. half a. dosen 


and which ev one had come to believe was. by now happily a thi of the pash 
OF ent the ‘following as it hae done on the heels of another at at Mi te, would 
to indlente the rearndnoconce of snarehice activity in India ; but it is. necessary, to 
await-faller details. migy to — individual’ or for the deed that has dis- 
gat te fair name. any case, whether the: responsibility reste: with-one in- 
or many, and while & wave of strong indignation is png tavagh out the Indian 
continent, the feeling will, be. mixed with regret that t pg perpetrated the 
outrage was not caught at once and lynched on the poe gs as he so well deserved to be lynched, 
at the hands of the Indians, whose fame he has tarnished and the honour of whose country 
he blackened with a dark blot. . As Sir Louis Dane observed, the voice of loyal Punjab 
apdo loyal Hindustan, Hindu and Muslim, European and Indian, condemns. this atrocious 
attempt with all the foree at ite command ; and we join with His Honour in expressing: the 
wae at = may be the last.of these i insane outrages, though unfortunately it is the most 
wi ) 


Tn common with the rest of the empire, we rejoice in Their omg ovidential 
escape; and speaking i in the name and on lf of our eo-religionists in gen and our 
constituents in’ particular, we: beg humbly to offer our most loyal con tulations to the 
V and Lady Hardinge on their miraculous: escape. We are fully confident that in wish- 
ing His Bacellener speedy restoration te hie normal health we are voicing the innermost 


sentiments of = unanimous people and cannot do better than conclude with the prayer :— 
foly sy sh yee w5o 1,5 Naty logy 93 ws? Gy!) | 
lop ytd whine Sy DKS Sid SLI Jf 
‘God grant that thy star may be in the aspendant : 
‘ May riches be always thy friend’ 
‘May the flower of thy prosperity be always in bloom.’ 
‘ May thorn prick the feet of thy enemies.’ : 


Writing under the heading, ‘ Anarchist Outrage at Delhi,’ the Pany abee. 
(Lahore), of the 24th December 1912, makes the following noaaneye ¢— 


* * * * 


‘The providential and practically hair-breadth, escape . Their Excellencies Lord and 
Lady Hardinge is a matter for profound thankfulness. Prayers go forth from the hearts of. 
the countless millions of Indians to whom Lord and Lady te: 5 ch have endeared themselves: 
in: this country. The hand of Providence and India’s abhorrence of the detestable crime are 
alike. visible in the interposition of the Jamadar between the assassin and his object. Once 
again anarchists and assassins have a practical illustration that their crimes recoil on. 
themselves and on their kith and kin. Layalty to the throne and person of the Sovereign 
will always interpose between the criminal and his crime, even as the humble Jamadar, to 
retrieve its name and fame, We are profoundly thankful ‘thet there was an Indian at the 
back of the august representative of the Sovereign. The J amadar is a marty? to India’s 

steadfast Mey 


*. J Ri, 6 * | * 


“There was perfect horror expressed by the people in the bazars, in the offices, 
at home and.on the fields, and people ran about to enquire if the news was true.. They 
would not believe that so horrible a. crime could have been. attempted on so important an 
occasion. But when as arial an pe went to proclaim the sad news, peo coe dl heard it 
with dejected silence. cy | anxiety for the safety of Their Excellencies Lord 
and Hariinge The 


5 Bras Se administrative c anges and othér acts firmly 
apenas. people as a friend 0 dians, and almost a attachment to him 
elt by one = all. The seriousness of the crime is fully realised everywhere, and it is 


felt that no attempt should be ‘spared to ran in the dastardly criminals, who are at ones 

ed as the greatest enemies of the Indigo nation—a scourge to the country. Anarchism, 
which. was con to be, extinct, shows life, and it is more in the interests and wel- 
fare of the people of India that it should be completely suppressed. We have not the slightest 
srl that eyery.one will oo-operate in ane its source. and Papas it. The people 


uot ioe their anrinty, by. holding mentings aud giving sapenton to theit 


es le “i leader the Panjabed Gabe " of the 20th. December 1913, 
portion the tolling ee a ‘ erner en : | 
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tnxiefy forthe'speedy recovery of His Excellency Lord Hardinge. It would be no exags 
on or affectation to eny that the people of India are stricken down with grief and 
miliation. For more than three years there has been peace in the land. The country 
has been practically free from anarchical crimes of every description. Along with these 
improvements the year 1911 also witnessed the ever memorable visit of Their Imperial 
Majesties and the popular administrative changes. The foundations of British rule in India 
were greatly strengthened anda change of policy was inaugurated to the satisfaction and’ 
contentment of the millions of loyal subjects. Gratitude was expressed on all sides both 
to the Sovereign and to the able administrators to whose wisdom the affairs of this great 
country has been entrusted. Aboveall, Indian opinion unanimously pointed to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy as the beneficent suthor of the new era of progress and prosperity lead- 
ing to provincial autonomy. The Council reforms proved to be of great value both to the 
people and tothe Government ; and notwithstanding afew and probably inovitable imper- 
ections, all have agreed to accept and work with one object and with one united aim for the 
steady advancement of the country. The change of Capital to Delhi was opposed from 
various standpoints, and notwithstanding the manifold obstacles and real defects, the 
authorities have matfully persevered and decided to work out the scheme to the end. 
British courage, British resourcefulness and Indian patience have been the virtues that have 
characterised the attitude of the Government of India under the wise direction of Lord 
Hardinge. The State Entry into Delhi marked the culminating stage of the series of 
events following a new and: welcome change. It has been darkened and clouded by an 
imbecile plot whose effects, we are afraid, will tend to put back progress considerably and 
occasion distress tothe many millions of loyal inhabitants of India beyond expression, 


® # # * * 


‘“ Providence, on whose indiscernible aid people of India always count, has warded off 
the terrific blow aimed and has shielded the great and good Viceroy. Oneis reminded of 
the traditional faith of the people of India that the life of one who is dear to all is always. 
protected against evil by unknown hands through the agency of his own good deeds. 
Whether this belief is well or ill-founded, the fact that the assassin’s blow was partially 
warded off gives no small satisfaction to the.mind so well disciplined to the sublime teach- 
ings of ethics and religion. Our immediate and earnest prayer is forthe speedy and com- 
plete recovery of His Excellency, and we have no doubt that silent prayers are offezed 
to the Alm'ghty from every home and heart of the people of India * * * 


* e * “The crime of anarchism, whether indigenous or imported, 
cannot and will not be tolerated. It had practically died out—at any rate, there was no 
Visible sign of its concealed life. “And all were happy. Now that it has reappeared its origin 
must be diligently searched and the evil thoroughly uprooted. The task is not so difficult 
to-day as it was considered some years ago. The people are entirely with the authorities in 
this undertaking. Already we notice the evidence of popular anxiety to subscribe large 
sums ef money in carryinga fresh campaign against a form of crime which isclearly des- 
tractive of the very foundations of national life and well-being. | 


UES. * * ©The outrage is appaling in its magnitude, and. 
the time is most: inopportune for any one to claim the lqurels of a prophet of evil and sound 
the dirge-like warning—‘I told you s0.’”’ 


. Under the heading ‘Is it the work of a Lunatic ?’ the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 28th December 1912, makes the following further remarks :— 


‘The details so far known, with fair accuracy, of the great crime in Delhi have 
already led many people to analyse the circumstances and objects of the crime. The first. 
idea that suggests iteelf naturally is probably that it is a recrudescence of the anarchic or 
political crime kept under restraint. But what is there now for its recrudescence,. especially 
when everything shows that political sedition has nearly died out? That theory is hard to 
establish. Another, though a somewhat less prevalent view, is that it has nothing to do,. 
or has no direct connection, with seditious campaign but the isolated work of an isolated 
enemy of the British Government. In this case, he may be regarded asa kind of lunatic, 
though certainly not treated so lightly. But the Times of India hastens to point out that’ 
while the crime cannot be taken to indicate a recrudescence of sedition and murder, it can 
certainly not be the work of a lunatic, demented and without a purpose. That is true enough, 
and no beet: would select deliberately Chandni Chowk in Delhi on the occasion of State: 
Entry to throw a fatal bomb on.the Viceroy and immediately disappear. While it is 
difficult to believe that there is any widespread conspiracy such as that the loyal community 
can‘ by any means have an inkling of and endeavour to expose and suppress, the crime shows 
that it cannot be the work of one man, and he must have been assisted by several individuals 
who were in the know. They may have been two, three or even half a dozen, but in any 
awe neither their number, nor the nature’ of their object, seems to be such as is possibe 
for people to suspect'and do anything to bring them to book. Such of the malcontents who 
énist-now do so by never giving expression to. their ideas: For they know that they will 
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not find any.support from even. few individuals. Such is the effect ,of recent -changes and 


reforms ; and any critics who doubt thie thay be declared to be thoroughly ignorant. of the 
state of public feeling in India. The question now is how are we to deal with the molated 
sullen aad dumb enemies:of British rule, who have no sympathy or work anywhere. Their 
number is necessarily small—so small that no one could’know or even suspect. their existence. 
If suspected, there is hardly anything either to punish them or fo prevail ‘upon them. They 
are apparently abnormalities of the meritat and physical phenomena, and it is a problem how. 

can be found out and handled. If this estimate of the perpetrators of the crime is 
generally held, it then becomes the duty of the people to co-operate fully with Government 


in devising an effective means. - It may be a very difficult task, but we need mot despair of 
statesmanship in India rising to the occasion.’’ . | hae 


8.. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 8th December 1912, has a note 

iinicitiais db thn dick bo Sete, headed “The need of Government of India to 

7 es learn a lesson from the present condition of Tur- 
key.” The paper quotes the Englishman’s article on the subject, and pointé 
out that even in civilised Europea handful of small! border nations can bri 
calamity on a powerful state like Turkey and raise a conflagration whos 
sparks reach all corners of the continent. This being the case, the pape?— 
asks whether it is prudent on the part of the British authorities in India te 
reduce the strength of the army, when a Malla’s preaching can inflamé 
the savage and warlike frontier tribes of the country into declaring a war 
against’ England, and where a frontier ruler like the Amir of Afghanistan — 
cannot yet be induced to sign ‘a convention. 2 


9. Writing under the heading ‘ The cn Muslim League and 

a 3 “ - the Right Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali,” the Akhbar-i- 
ee ’4Am (Lahore), of the 9th December 1912, deplores 
the postponement of the proposed meeting of the Muslim League, and says 
that it is a pity that it. will not: be able now to see Mr. Amir Ali face to face 
so as to ask him to explainon what grounds he regards the British Govern 
ment as an Islamic Power ; how India is held in trust by England; how the 
sepoy mutiny was the work of non-Muslims and not of Muhammadans ; and 
how the mutiny was suppressed by Turkey. © | ; 


10. Under the heading “ The Congressand Musalmans,” the Punjab 

s : -. Samachar (Lahore), of the 14th December 1912, 
TW oh reo Congress and Ma- ‘tates that Muhammadans have hitherto kept 
ie’ aloof from the Congress and more especially se 
since the establishment of the Muslim League. But the revocation of the 
gartition of Bengal, the state of affairs in Persia, and the Tripolitan and the 
B sikan wars have led Mussalmans to adopt a favourable aftitude. towards. the 
Congress. After remarking that the. Congress makes no distinction betweae 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsis, the paper says that the selection of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Mazharul Haque’ as ‘Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the National- Congress, and the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Hassan‘Imam as the 
President of the Reception Committee.of the Industrial Conference at Banki- 
pur, both of them staunch supporters. of the Congress and Hindu-Muham- 
madan unity, is surely calculated to produce an excellent impression on the 


- minds of Muhammadans and to induce them to join the Congress in large 


numbers. It is now the duty ‘of the Congress authorities to elect a Muham- 
madan next year as the president of the Indian National Congress.. More- 
over, the Congress. should pass a resolution advocating Hindu-Muhammadan. 
unity and devise means: to give practical effect thereto. © —§ | 


he following on the same subject is from the Panjabee (Lahore), 
dated the Sst December 1912:— oy? Meet iene Al 


“Tn spite of the eohenesions made by- the inden to admit:the Muhammedane isto. the 


; 


National Congress at Bankipore, there is no evidence of any perceptible eo-operation of thas 


irreconcilable community. They. think .separately, move sepa and have their own 
siyoots. Moule ood. clas -whisk ‘hendigasnteis of secoguiticn tr Bion”. the cheotinaa 


68 has: bese, according to the organisers, a common field of work- for, Hindne ap 
padans, showing how and where they can work unitedly, But judging from, the 
ge there is mot any meeting ground unless the Hindus surrender averpthing end leg 
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their aggressive brethren-liave the lion’s share. The Chairman of the Reéeption Committee 
rather showed undue partiality to Turkey and referred to European ion. It is 
doubtful if the National Congress, as it is constituted, can take cognisance of Sesion politics 
- and express remarks on the affairs of. China or. Turkey, influencing the events one way or the 
other.- But we take it that the reference was intended to please the Indian Muhammadans, 
woot soul is in Arabia and whose body in India. What has the Congress or its creed to do 
with Turkey or Persiaor China?” a | | es ? 


11. In its leader, the boot ga sega of the 27th December 1912, 
“7 ‘_.:. «Writing under the heading ‘Mr. Mudholkar’s Pre- 
ee ee Speech,’ makes the following remarks :-— 


@ ° # * 2 . 


“One remark may be pertinently made with regard to the list of topics which 
Mr. Mudholkar commends fo the earnest and serious consideration of the Congress. It is the 
fashion of the champions of the bureaucracy to say that to it alone belongs ‘the credit of 
almost every measure passed during the last fifty years for the benefit of the Indian masses and 
passed frequently in the teeth of vehement opposition from the Indian politician.’ We 
think that the list framed by the President will prove a disillusionment to Mr. Valentine Chirol, 
from whose book the above quotation is made. If masse education, rural and urban sanitation, 
long-term settlements, purity and efficiency of public service, do not directly and permanently 
benefit the masses, we do not know what does. And these have been the first and the fore- 
most planks of the Congress platform. No doubt, there have been large-hearted and far- 
seeing statesmen among the Anglo-Indian officials, whose names are remembered with loving 
rsverence among the people. But the oharge that the educated classes have no sympathy 
with the masses is altogether without foundation. It will be seen from Mr. Mudholkar’s 
agenda that the vexed subject of expropriation of agriculturists by non-agriculturist classes 
also figures there. Well, the Congress is as much devoted to the interests of the agriculturists 
as any Punjab Revenue Officer. It does not, however, believe that agricultural indebtedness 
can be wholly wiped away by any artificial restriction on their powers of alienation, and it 
has therefore prayed for an independent commission of enqifity into the causes of the indebted- 
ness of agricultural classes, with a view to finding out the most suitable remedies. This, 
however, the Government does not see its way todo. As regards mass education and sanita- 
tion the Congress has always aglvocated that these go: hand-in-hand, and at present more. than 
one Provincial Government, including our own, has recognised the essential justice of this 
view.” : 


* : x. . * + * 


" The ‘following on the same subject is from the Tribune (Lahore), 
of the 31st December 1912 :— | 


= ay ~ * * * 


We are glad to find that the next Congress meets at Karachi. The amendment 
of the Constitution of the Congress, together with the revision of the rules, will 
remove a real and legitimate grievance, and we are sure, this will lead toa revival of the 
enthusiasm which characterised former sessions of the Congress. Among .the reso.utions 
adopted on the fat day of the Congress the most important was that on local. self-govern- 
meut, The Secretary of State has already recognised that the local self-government scheme 
of Lord Ripon has not had a fair trial and we hope the Government of Lord Hardinge will 
be pleased to take early steps to extend the application of the principle of election in the 
constitution of all local bodies and to confer upon them the right of electing non-official 
chairmen and further provide: them with adequate financial assistance. There was some 
animated discussion on the resolution for the revision of Council regulations. The Congress 
age esed:a resolution urging upon the Government the necessity of creating Executive Councils 
or the United Provinces a: d the Punjab. We hope those Provinces will not only be provided 
with Executive Councils but will aleo soon be placed undera Governor as Madras, Bombay 
d Bengal. Messrs. D. E. Wacha and D. A. Khare have been reappointed General 
ecretaries for the ensuing year. The Congress very appropriately adopted a Resolution 
conveying its grateful thanks for the disinterested services rendered to it by Sir William 
Wedderburn and other members of the British Committee ” 


. - In. its. leader, the Tribune (Lahore), of the Ist January 1913, 


publishes the following further remarks :—. 


~:, ("Phe disheartening ‘feature of the twenty-seventh session of the Indiaa Nation. 

ugress which has just concluded its sittings at Bankipore is that it evoked: practical y 
speaking no-enthusiasm in any part.of the country. As we have already pointed out with 
regret: the Congrets at'Bankipore was the poorest attended after the first Congress held in 
Bonibay in‘J886, The echoes of the oft-repeated cry of a section of critics that the enlarged 
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ha dager in the 5 he will tow 
| A : “‘Counetls, the chattoter of witich hus been éntifely 
‘altered by died down. These oritios forget that the object of the 
(Corigress is the by dia of self-government sittilar to what is enjoyed by the 
‘welf-governing ‘mombote of the Britidh Muapite oad ft cannot outgrow its ubefolndes'sd' lorig as 
sulk qonieienh within the Empire has not been obtained. : 
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noble object and will go on with 
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maysay. A gress is the recognition by the Muham- 
‘madan community o the important fact that‘ their present froubles and tbulations have 
awakened a. 


responsive echo in the. heart. of the great’Hindu community. The Chairman 
Aen Committee, ef 
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“Tet i Deniter, the Ponjabee (Iwhore), of the 38th December 1919, 
publishes the fo wing :— 


e +. : * & . 


_~ (Phe organisers of wete well advised in abandoning the procession of the 
President lek. on the da of this S aabeal viz., the 25th instant. - When the country is in one 
voice deploring the ical crime and when His Imperial’ Majesty’s representative lies 
stricken in the Government House no one can think of processions a pageants: It ww in 
conformity with the creed of the Congress and the unyarying dignity. of ite proceedings to 
have in this manner of tebiane — me apes nd pe confined iteelf to a rigi wd 
essential prograntme of ess.. It recogniged t are preseiig’ questions o 
public interest such as the Public Service, a consideration of whieh cannot rm 
without jeopardising the permanent interests of the coun The work of the Congress 
should proceed as a matter of necessity, Y,. oxo ven as the Darbar ald at Delhi, notwithstanding 
e fiendish act designed to stop that historic function, Nothing would please the anarchist 
than the discontinuance of the activities of nien who, while standing for law and order, 
are ceascless in their constitutional work, # 
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Me 
"- 's Welling wniler the heading “The Gotigteis Constitution” the Pan- 
fabee (Lahore), of the 2nd January 1918, makes the following commonte:—-” 


“The vexed question of the Congress constitution has been before the country since 
brow - To be. noourate the question is older than the Surat split. Butit was the split. which 


tought it to the fore-front of discussion. ‘I'he qreed devised by the Convent restric- 
ions imposed by it on the election of delegates have foakiyr primp fet ccage Pro ~ e 
| ‘ 


a considemble section of the Congress men. Honoured Moti . | 
Calcutta and the late Lala Dwarka Das in Lahore stood loot from the ccc pote, 


the constitution as wea thosé clauses remained. ‘or five years the question .was 
clanses were uniformly insisted upon, This was the decision 


to 
debated and the adoption of the : 
dome to in 1911, notwithstanding the desire expressed by Sir William Wedderburn in 1910 
to make it in some way easier for those to return to the fold of the Congress who accepted 
the : iples of the Congress. but wh were not satisfied with the hard and fast rules of the 
constitution. ‘The pringiples of the constitution should not be confounded with the rigidity 
of the rules framed in conformity with those principles. The two things are different. - As 
jong the principles are preserved intact, there is.no objeet in making the rules harsh so as 
to defeat one of the thain ob of the Congress, namely, fostering public spitit and develop- 
y atid organising the intellectual and moral forces of fhecountry. It is matter for sincere 
congratulation that the All-India Congress Committees has recommended and the Congress 
has utanitously accepted-two important modifications, one in respect of the election of dele- 
fe and the other in respect of the delegation fee. The first amendment empowers the 
election of delegates by public meetings convened by Provitcial or District Con Com- 
imittess or other pablic bodies recognised by Provincial Congress Committees, and the second 
amendment reduces the delegate’s fee from Rs. 20 to Rs. 10. We hope these modifications 
will be accepted by all in the spirit in which they have been made and will facilitate the 
return to the Congress fold of all those who accept the main principles of the Congress.” | 


12. In {ts leader, the Zyibune (Lahore), of the Sist December 1912, 


"The Bankipore Industrial Confer: PU%lishes the following :— 
" ence, 


s . +. * * * 


“Myr. Harkishen Lal begins by Isying stress on the fact that ‘the economic 
position eof India is at about the lowest rung of the ladder. Three-fourths of the 
vast population of this country are supported by agriculture. There is probably no 
country in: the world where the land is required to do so much. Industrial life, he 
points out by a detailed reference to statistics, is confined to a sma!l fraction in urban 
areas, The inevitable result follows. If the crops are bad, the only industry ceases to 
ane and everybody feels the effect. Therefore it has been well said that a country that. 

pends almost entirely on agriculture carries all its eggs in one basket. Hence the import+ 
ance of industrialism in this country. Still agriculture is and must remain the mainstay 
of India, and the early portion of the address is therefore appropriately devoted to a consider- 
ation of agrioultural improvement, The President points out that the resources of agriculture 
have not yet been fully tapped and that theré are immense possibilities for a better supply 
of the creature requirements and comforts of the vast agricultural population. To achieve 
this result, he suggests, in addition to the methods in vogue, the establishment. of agricultural 
chairs in connection with Indian Universities, the organisation of annual fairs of agricultural 
oduce, he art and industry, eattle shows and physical. feats, co-operation in cultivation, 
vesting and marketing as well as in credit, milling of agricultural produce before marketing, 
and better facilities for their transport. In other words, he cautions against agricultural 
industry being left as now entirely to chance and fate and makes useful suggestions for the 
farming of cattle and poultry, the use of manures as well as a plentiful supply of food for 
cattle. The other insportant suggestion he makes is that the line of least resistance should 
be followed in the case of industries and that mining should have earlier attention than the 
manufactures. He pays a high compliment to the Tate Iron and Steel concern, but regrets 
that in the case of some mining business like gold and -petroleam, the main portion of the 
profits leaves the country. It may be remembered that some of his predecessors. in this chair, 
among them Sir Thomas Holland, Sit Damodar Thacketeay and Mr. Mudholkar, have aleo 
drawn pointed attention to this ugly feature of the mining business and the consensus of their 
opinion is that it is better that those minerals should retain in the bowels of the earth than 


be exploited by foreign syndicates. © .¢ 


* ‘ . 

“fhe prodident indulges in some sharp but just efiticism of the railway administration. 
‘He lays his fen on the sofe when he says that Railways employ a larger scale of establish- 
tient than 16 neoéasary and this, coupled with the want of supervieion on the part of the 
ders, has advetedly affected the tone of labour and consequently mill industries. In saying 
ian labotir, : its inefficiency, is not cheap, he is by no means alone, but no 
vee, has calculated the injurious effects of Railway extravagance on private 
} contplaint about the almost total extlusion of Indians from places of 
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sibility: and honour, y in tings - owned by companies, ‘is eg y= he his 


itches of'the anomalies and the variceitiée about -railway freighte will -endorsed 
by the mercantile clasees.: The Conferénce has in the ma we “avawn attenticn to these amusing 
anomalies, but to no effect. A stronger resdlution, we » Was passed this year. 


« MA dtm + pyre in-review most of the topics dealt with in the address. The. tain 
" cause of in failure, according’ to the’ President, is the inexperience of the top meti iti 
business and the lack of a sufficient supply of ‘men to ‘assist: the top men b study, 


careful observation, and ready adaptation. That may be called the key-note o his address. 
The most urgent need for ” industrial: Tegeneration, according to Mr. Harkishen Lal, is the 
advent of the real economic man in-this country. The conditions that’ go to the making of 
SS guch'a ‘man’aré fully explained by the President in his characteristic ers one of the main 
- conditions being the study of economics. = 2 


. - 18. The following is from the Tribune 
a  CLakiore), of the 28th December 1912:— 


a : —-$ We do not know what truth thera is in the report of the Pall Mall Gazette cabled 
eS to the Pioneer that Mr. Montagu is understood to favonr the abolition of the Secre of 
= ‘State’s Council. It is trie that at one time public opinion in India looked upon the India 
Council‘as an useless anachronism and it was evidently to this feeling that Sir K. G. Gupte 
humorously referred in -his speech at the Calcutta Clab when : he described the popular con- 
ception of the India Office as a sort of haven to which the ‘ sun-dried ’ Civilians gd for- 
ward with longing eyes as a fitting close to their busy official career in India. That. feeling 
however, no mg ger Things have shaped themselves decidedly for the - better aaiine 
the last few deal of wholesome air has been introduced into the blocked 
mansion of the Teil ( ce and at least some of the members thereof-are quite in touch and 
sympathy with Indian art and ‘aspirations. - The most notable of the changes made is the 
+ ment of tative Indian gentlemen like Sir K. G. Gupta to ents o on the Secretary 
of State’s Council, and we all know how eminent and: strenuous have been his services. No 
doubt the Couneil i is capable of being’ farther widened and liberalised, and this, we are confi- 
dent, will be gratealy done.”’ 


eer | 14, In its leader, the Tribune (Lahore), 
- The, Indian: curreney amd gold of the 92nd December 1912; publishes ‘the fol- 


reserve. 
: lowing :— | @: 


: tion The animated discussion that ‘has been going on in Parliament and the’ English’ 
. Press abcu’ the financial’ transaction of the Indie” Office has not atiracted much attention 
in this country on ‘account of the complicated nature of the subject and also because public 
} opinion in this country exercises no influence over financial matters, 


* | s | + _ o-. 


f 


: ferret $ ae Other Céenniaihe baie large credits in 
foreign markets and this is a a defence of the policy that is being pursued by the Government 
of India and the India Office in letting Lotidon bankers and London merchants deal with large 
sunis Of Indian money. 8o long as large sums of Indian money are held by the Todia Office’ 
somé profitable investment fe be found’ for them.” 


: +. 46, ‘The following i 
Public spirit in rural areas. 


' - With the progress made in education in the Punjab, no one has a right to expect 
any. high standard of public spirit either in the rural or the urban areae. But Punjab is not 
‘Jess anxious to‘utilise encouraging and favourable opportunities of developing its citizenship 
‘than other provinces. In thé review on the administration of District. Boards for 1911-12, 
we read that the rural a ees ada general rule take no interest in the ¢lections, . In 


is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the ath Dooem- 
ber 1912 :— 


some places they co t ‘there is something undi ified sbout elections.’ ‘This is. 
the opinion of the Deputy Commissioner, but itt is possible he might have misjudged the 
at of the cod of. contested elec- 


i | For they eduld not are y have had ex 

Ree She sufficient to create a sense of disgust. the first place the. majority ae the District. 
a | Boards know nothipg of the election pe, In the few jthe elections are hardly contested. 
a : | Where’ then is the sense of and ' something ‘undi gnified ’ about elections? But if 


this refers to the great atta hed to the ofScial ntmination, the gp vag 
different. The people are almost ‘wholly illiterate. and have. Tittle indganest | 
—— doubtless : meena ty ores ae me 
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petty..works. Their, initiation of- work /in-eame piaces is ,encguraged and - appreciated. All 
this shows that under favourable conditions, there are peoplé who are quick to res) nd to. 
the demands for bearing local reponsibilities. Ifthe percentage of cducation had bien as 
bigh as in other provinces, and the average level of understanding as high, we would undoubt- 

y ire had better results. His Honour recently invited opinions op the question of 
extendi F the elective system, but the local officers have stated that the time is not ripe. 
Time will - never be ripe, if we have to wait till local officers consider so in large matters of 
this kind) There are certain popular associations-and popular’ leaders in urban areas who 
ahould be asked to co-operate with Government in inducing rural magnates to take greater 
interest in local self-government. After allit isa field of education and training and there 
will be mistakes in the beginning. But if the people are never encouraged to advance along - 
the line‘of progress on the ground that time is not ripe they will be more slow:in equipping 
themselves with qualities that make them fit. Now that the District Boards are allowed 
to elect members forthe Legislative Council, a forward step should be taken by Government. 
to substitute election for nomination, however defective the former may be. These defects 
would gradually be removed and measures could be. adopted.to that end. We hope a cour-: 
ageous and sympathetic step forward will be taken in this matter.” 


-. . 16, The following is from the Tribune 
_ (Lahore), dated the 2nd January 1913 :— 


“ Tt is to be regretted that the Home Government will not allow the report of the Com- 
miésion that has been enquiring into the present administration and organisation of the mili- 
tary forces in India, under the presidency of Field-Marshal Lord Nicholson, to be laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons, or to have ite terms made public. A special correspon- 
dent of the Pall Mall Gazette, who evidently is-in the confidence of the Government, gives a 
forecast of the report which, it is understood, will be in the hands of the guthorities within a 
very short time. The correspondent gives an outline of some of the principal points that ‘will 
be touched upon in the report, and remarks that it will be‘ one of the most important docu- 
ments concerning our Indian Empire that has ever been penned.’ From what the correspondent 
says it does not appear that there is much hope of considerable savings been effected upon the 
cost of the Army in India. The cost of the Indian Army now amounts to.over eighteen. 
millions sterling per annum, and one of the instructions given to Lord Nicholson when he 
was appointed to the presidency of the Commission was to consider the advisability of reducing 
this sam to about fifteen millions per annum. ‘ This, there is reason to believe,’ says the 
correspondent, who assures that the source of his information is one that may be thoroughly 
relied upon, ‘ has been found to be quite impossible, and only by the most rigorous pruning 
will it be able to save even two millions a year upon the amounts now expended in this direc- 
tion.’- It is naderstood, he adds, that the Committee is by no means agreed as to the wisdom 
of even this reduction, but that it will be left to the authorities themselves to decide whether 
the reduction should be effected. The Government of Lord Hardinge is pledged to a policy 
of all round reduction of expenditure. We, therefore, hope that in considering the question of 
reduction of military expenditure, the Government will take into account the fact that the edu- 
eated community in India have always been hammering away in order that the Government 
may effect a substantial reduction in their military - ee The present military 
expenditure is an enormous amount and swallows up about 43 per cent. of the total land 
revenue, Indian statesmen have always urged that the maintenanee of a huge army is quite 
unnecessary and usejess and the British Government should now be able to realise that the - 
real strength of the Government of India lies not in their army but in the contentment and 
happiness and prosperity of the people of India.” | 


--Writing under the heading “ Future of the Indian Army ” the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 3rd January 1913, makes the following remarks :— 


* “ Tf the recommendations of Lord Nicholson’s Commission, as outlined by the Special 
Correspondent of the Pall Mali Gazette, are carried into effect, the report of the Commission 
will certainly prove one of the most important documents of its kind drawn up of recent years. 
After giving the outline of the measures which will probably be advocated, the paper goes on 
to say that. it is to be regretted that there is no mention as to what the Commission propose 
to do to jmprove the present position of Indians in the Army. The present position of Indians 
jn the Army is a great. cause of bitterness and discontent, and. we hope the Government will 
‘follow a more liberal policy, under which Commissions in the Indian Army will be granted to 
‘sélected Indians. Indiat public opinion has been long agitating against the policy of keeping 
‘the doors of the higher ranks in the Army closed against the people of the country. Nothing 
ean be more unsatisfactory than the present position that no fodian; whatever his rank may 


The Nicholson Committee. 


> 


‘yp; whatever education he may have, can get any commission in the Army. We hope this 
@reat injustice will be removed at an early date” ee | 
= + - 44 ‘The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 28rd December 1912, publishes a 
fib: of Capital: _ . letter from. Hasan ‘Nizami of Delhi headed 
henge Tet Mfeggage,:from a corner of the Capital (Delhi).’ 

 @nd’i addressed. to His Excellency ‘the Viceroy, of. which an tsa trans- 
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My Lord Ha: The-year 1912 is passing away and Your Bxoel- 
conning (to ) and twelve months before this exactly in these days 
pong come to announve that in future Delhi was to be the Capital of. 

ritish Crown. Now in the same month of December Your Excellency outens 
Delhi as a Viceroy to take up permanent residence there ; but now the year is 
1913 instead of 1912. The superstitious people of the white country - regard 
the number 18 as inauspicious but swe, the black men, put no faith in 
these superstitions. Your Excellency’s rule will prosper and number 13 will 
no longer remain inauspicious. Your Excellency, the people say that 
the times are changing, but I (Hasan Nizami) cannot say whether this 
statement by the people is true or false. I cannot consider it to be false. because 
Your Excellency and several great men of Your Excellency’s administration 
"have repeatedly declared that a mighty revolution is taking ‘place in’ India 
while I cannot take it to be true because all these things are against the princi- 
ple of nature. It might be remembered that the conditions of the weather are 
nearly the same now as they were ir December last and there is practically 
no differerice at all. . Then what is it that we call ‘change’.’ If, however, the 
introduction of more refined articles of daily. use and the different means of 
conveyance can constitute a change in the times then I for one do not admit 

it, because in my opinion & change i in the times means something higher. 


O representative of His Ma ar gtd King George V! Listen a menanh 
‘to the message of: the wails of Delhi which you are now entering. They are 


offering prayers for Your Excellency’ 8 prosperity and happiress. 


. Do not fix your heart i in this transitory world. The sun has thousands 
of times risen on this earth surrounded with its glory of rays and light, but has 
invariably set'in the evening. Mind your duty. Just asthe sun engrossed in 
the sole desire of doing to the creation, does not even cast a glance at 
his own glory, in the same way Your nr omy should not indulge “in these 


ostentatious performances. On the contrary 
your attention towards mercy and justice. 


Your Excellency’s responsibilities are much heavier than the elephants 


our E ey should: direct 


which you are ridivug. Do not.expect the people to bow before you. . It. would. 


be something if the weight of Your.Excellency’s bounties bent their necks and 
Your Exoellency’ - justice bowed their heads. 


To-day Delhi is asking Tor real ein and influence in place of. mere 
splendour, Side by side with the pacca buildings of the seat of the 


outward. 
throne, lay the foundation. of love i in the hearts of the people so that the’ gems 


of the English Crown. may acquire . real brilliancy. Prove that Your Excel- 
lency: is one of the true and good, creatures of God, who is worshipped in 
templet, mee mosques,and churehes. It.does not matter if bay ted do -not. take part 

e worship in mosques, churches and temples, but ndary King of 
the God worshipping India always keep your heart aware of Sho aid admonition of, 
that real King—God. Do not forget it, and alwa ways remember it so that the 
memory of. Your Excellency as wet as ‘of the English nation = ~— be 


associated with goodness. 
TTY, —Nanve STArEs. 


“The Akhber-i’ Am (Lahore), of the 9th December 1912, vibitishia 


| & communication, in which the writer says. that the 
geese ___ Bahawalpur authorities kept a piece . of” land near 
to the temple ‘of Sri: Mahara’ ‘at: pur unocoupied for about 40 years 


~ Todt the eatie shéuld come ito the possession of a” Hindu or a Mubeinmadan. 


go the Muhamthadans claimed the. possession of the land in ‘ques- 
‘Hindus succeedid in. sais ebeeqemnty, hover the anthorities 
ene Cee 


i for &.moague: with ce 
bemo.by» cnnmie, which, ower teak ‘na stope to .cbesin is 
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of Hindus in the matter. The writer also alleges that about. 20 da ) & COW 

and a bull were cruelly killed on a piece of land belonging to a Hinda money- 

~“Iénder named Hardyal, situated on the road leading from the station to the 
city, a route which is largely frequented by the public. . 


IV.—K.INE-KILLING. 


19. The Hag (Delhi), of the 7 ome te ot publishes a.com- 

a be al munication from its Fyzabad correspondent who 
eters tis ume gives a very touching and pathetic ete of the 
Bakr ‘Id riot at Ajudhia. On the Bakr ’Id day he says, when Muham- 
_-madans entertained no suspicion that the savage rioters had conspired to 
_.make murderous assaults on them, stain the land of Ajudhia with their blood, 
| @ishonour, kill, and plunder the dress and ornaments of their women, burn 
-: their houses, as was done in Lanka (in the days of Ram Chandra), loot the 
mats, etc., of their mosques, and tear the holy Quran to pieces, the reports of 
. exploding firework bombs were heard, and on this signal all the Hindus of 
Ajudhia issued forth like frogs and the riot began. Indeed, Muhammadan 
. Women, says the writer, never suspected that the "Id day was to be a day of 
. martyrdom (for Muhammadans) and that they were to become widows on 
- that day. They besought the cruel rioters to kill them and spare their 
' children. They appealed tothe rioters for mercy and asked why the latter 
were thirsting after their blood, especially when the Commissariat Depart- 
ment (of Government) is known to be more guilty in the matter of kine- 
slaughter than Muhammadans, and when it is well-known that the Vedas do 
not prohibit the sacrifice of cows. But this made no impression on them. 
The writer then goes on todeplore the apathy of Muhammadan leaders, as 
also that of Muslim pleaders who hesitate to plead their cause, because they- 
are dependent for their livelihood on Hindus, who constitute the*vast majority 
of their clients. Continuing, he P a vay facts regarding Hindu-Muham- 
madan disputes in connection with the slaughtering of kine in Ajudhia and 
the measures adopted. from time to time by the authorities in the matter, and 
goes on to attribute the present state of affairs to the conduct of the subordi- 
nate police and the sub-divisional officer. Next he says that the day after 
the riot the Hindus belaboured and killed one Muhammad Yusaf in the 
heart of the city of Fyzabad. In conclusion, he expresses the hope that 
the authorities will inflict exemplary punishment on the rioters. 


20. Writing under the heading “ The Puiea Akhbar, which has the 

" _.- monepoly of causing injury to Hindu feelings,” 

tare Ajadhia oT Mee eowrkt the Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 7th, Decem- 
) ber 1912, takes exception to the article which 
recently appeared in the Paiea Akhbar on the subject of cow-killing riots in 
Ajudhia, and says that the main reason for which the paper named has 
written the article in question appears.to. be to injure the religious feelings 
of Hindus and: to show that the latter are disloyal towards Government. After’ 
observing that Hindus are sincerely grateful to British rule which has. re- 
placed the oppressive Muslim rule, it finds fault with Muhammadans for 
using abusive language towards the European Powers for their attitude towards. 
Turkey and says that before making such observations these papers should 
bear in mind the ill-treatment which the Muslim rujers were in the habit of 
- gecording to Hindus in pre-British days. There can be no denying the fact, 
it adds, that the Muslim leaders have taken. advantage of the Balkan War to. 
inflame the minds of Muhammadans against. Christians. Continuing, it says. 
that if Mecca.and Medina are regarded as. sacred by the followers of. the: 
Prophet, Ajudhia is similarly regarded, by the follawers of Hinduism. In that | 
ity some narrow-minded, and, mischievons. Muhammadans sserificed cows 
apparently with a view to-inciting Hindus to disturb the peace of the country.. 
| 2, local authorities, however, failed to understand this move on the part of 
| fhe Muhammadans of Ajudhia,.and they permitted: cow-sacrifice to. take place: 


\ - 
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-7\> = &s a consequence, their acts were ‘aieates: With misapprehension. It - 
is, however, a matter of thankfulness that Hindus are well aware of the machi- 

netions of Muhammadans. : Tlie Paisa Akhbar contends that itis a stain on 
British justice that a community should not be allowed to perform its. religious 
| penetioes 1 in any part of the by Nex territory, but if the sense of justice of the 
named is Bon ptastor try it will see -that it resorted to quite a 
ifferent reasoning when ween the yan " hstka question was raised in Ba and 
other places, In conclusion, the paper charges Muhammadans with h of 
Crisy ahd quotes in suppoft of its statement the case of Maulvi Abdul 

Khan who was recent F decried by the Zamindar for having taken up wits 
under Governmans as ts spy against Afghanistan, 


V.—NatIvE SocIETIEs AND ReLiciovus MArrers. 


21. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 30th November and ‘7th Dinah 
titans ni tiedmeaahe 1912, has a note headed “ How is it possible to 
Sr ee bring about a union between Hindus and Muham- 
madans ?” Hindus, says the popen have always realised that disunion be- 
tween Hindus and Muhammadans is certain to prove injurious tothe interests 
of the country. Accordingly, they sought to devise means to bring about a 
yeconciliation ; and made many attempts thereat. Muhammadans, however, 


a Bae never. thought, ‘of union unless they had some persona! interest to gain thereby ; ; 
% and even then they again went apart when they had gained the end in view. 


Hindus, in spite of this, are always ready to join hands with them even although 
the union may be but temporary and more of a curse than a blessing, and 
likely to create distrust in the minds of the authorities. After referring to the 
Union s” at Kasur and the eases held at Lahore of the Prem 
ie in which Pandit goer Seay Lala Hansraj, Mr. Zafar Ali and 
Hashar delivered @8, the paper says that the proceedings 

) meetings have filled the minds’ of Hindus with supreme joy, 
A the eiiee arises whether this union between the two communities 
will last long. The first and the most important step in the direction of 
Hindu-Muhammadan unity is that each side should realise and admit its 
shortcomings and try to remedy them. Muhammadans should bear in mind 
that it is ishpopaible for Hindus to unite with them so long as they continue ta 
en the theme of their political importance, and racial superiority, so long 
as they.regard Hindus with contempt, ridicule their religions feelings, their 
historical traditions and their Dh armsh astras, and keep themselves entirely 
aloof. {nines so long as they persist in their habit of holding aloof from 
Hindus i in all matters, so long as they profess racial superiority and- political 
importance and fail to regard the feelings of Hindus with sympathy, aay is 
oe Bo hope of a permanent union between the two communities. 


22. The Hunir (Shang), of the 8th December 1912, has-a note headed 

he treatment accorded by Arya Hindus to 
: 3 alas. oe. _ repeper od Maban- Muhammadans.” After quoting a from 
— oe an article inthe Arya Gazette headed * Foolish 
aM Hindus quid Muslim sapinhtinteteen ’ in which the conduct of Hindus in sub- 
a. scribing towards the Turkish oY Fund has been aat Arye criticised ea 


late 
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ee 
és Hon'ble Government,” with the result that the papers named not only abuse 
Muhammadans but &lso succeed in inducing Government, by raising a hue 
and cry, to demand security from Muslim papers. As an instance -.in .point 


it refers to the Afghan (Peshawar), which brought troubles on itself by 
making an attempt to reply to the remarks of insolent Arya newspapers. 


Elsewhere the paper denies the statements made by the Arya Gazette 
in the above article to the effect that the Hindus are foolish while Muham- 
madans are artful and says that a consideration of facts will show that the. 
reverse is the case. After stating how sahukare have, by their artfulness, 
become land-owners, and how in some places they have acquired possession of 
$rds of the entire land belonging to agriculturists, the paper also refers to the 
machinations of Hindu stamp-vendors before the days of the Land Alienation 


Act and says that it is to be hoped that the above remarks will be borne in 
mind by unfortunate’ zamindars. | 


23. Writing under mg rag | ‘Will there be an.internecine feud 

‘ in the Arya Samaj again ?’’ the Parkash (Lahore), 

, The Arya Sams}. of the Sed ith i 15th December 918. on oo 
to an article on the above subject. which appeared ina recent issue of the 
Arya Gazette (vide paragraph 24 of Selections No. 60). and contends that 
in may wien | Lala Hans Raj to deliver a lecture in its premises, the Patiala 
Arya Samaj has acted in conformity with the policy of the Pritinidhi Sabha, 
to which it 1s affiliated. Indeed, it is owing to doctrinal differences between the 
two sections of the Samaj, that the Sabha named requested all the Samajes 
under its control not to allow any one connected with the college section to 
speak from their platform. The paper then goes onto accuse Lala Hans 
Raj of having caused the split in the Samaj and having retarded the pro- 
gress of the society by using meat himself‘and by not allowing the vallenie 
party to declare flesh-eating unlawful. Continuing, it asks Lala Hans Raj 
to explain why in 1911 he did not allow Lala Lajpat Rai to deliver a lecture 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the Anarkali Samaj, Lahore, when the 
executive committee of the Samaj named had proposed to call upon the 
latter to speak on that occasion. When the authorities of the D.-A. V. College 
thought it fit in the interests of the institution to disallow a lecture by Lala 
Lajpat Rai there is no reason why the Guru Kula section of the Arya 
‘Samaj should not follow the same procedure in disallowing Lala Hans Raj to 
deliver speeches in the premises of its own Samajes, with a view to safe- 
guarding its own interests. After accusing the last-named of having refused 
to help the ‘Aryas of Patiala in connection with their prosecution for sedition 
some time ago, the paper observes that itis idle to expect any help from 
persons like the Lala and others who practised deception on Lala Lajpat Rai 
and disowned him at atime (1907) when he was in trouble, and who, again 
in 1909, madea false announcement that Lala Lajpat Rai had severed his 
connection with the Arya Samaj, simply because the Lala’s name had been 
mentioned in connection with the prosecution for sedition of Bhai Parmanand, 
formerly Professor of the D.-A. V.‘College. Proceeding, it says that the 
treatment meted out by the college party to Bhai Parmanand was still 
worse, seeing that Lala Hans Raj did not like any member of his party to 
stand as a surety for the Bhai. sae 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


| | 24. The following is from the Panjabee 
Gosnell Blestions and the Mu- (Tahore), dated the 19th December 1912 :— 


' © Saddenly and somewhat unaccountably the Cevs? and M skstary Gasette of Lahore has. 
constituted itself as the mouthpiece of the Punjab Branch of the Muslim League and inaugu- 
‘tated an agitation on behalf of the Muhammadans of this Province. . Writing on the results 
of the recent Council Elections it says :— : bie ds nome 
“ -. Weds the Lieutenant-Governor pointed out in ‘his speech in Council on Satarday, the elections for Muni- 
, cipalities, District Boards, and University have been fought almost entirely or. communal limes, and the result 

is that five Hindus, one Muhammadan and one Sikh have been elected. At the election three years ago, the 
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Muhammadans, owing mainly to the fact that the Hindu organization was not sufficiently complete to prevent 
I rem hohe inda vote, secured three aut of four seats. On this docasion, thor there were two 
Sicha peeee pe soma 
laratio : b of the elections as an: atin favour of commranal representation 
th far Logidhetive Oocoeil aod Manicipal ant Disttst Beard’olections® apr 
- ~ “Sach a treatment of the question from a paper of the reputation and standing of tha 
Civil and Military Gasette is as regrettable as it is unexpected. It involves a misrepresent- 
ation of facts, a suppression of trath, and an exaggeration of facte and circumstances;for the sake 
of effect. We put it to our sober, sensible and impartial contempo to say whether it is 
a, fact that His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor pointed out that ‘ the elections for Munici- 
alities, District Boards and University have been fought almost entirely on-communal lines.’ 
. gg ov petenypes ah sag hy teg: ity was included in the list by mistake is imma- 
terial,. That paper attributes to the Ljeutenant-Governor a sentiment and line of argument 
which can hardly be complimentary to the Fellows of the Panjsb University, the vast majority 
of whom are E _— and Christians, If the contest had been a communal one, how was it 
that Mr. Fazal-i-Huseain, the other candidate, secured no more than 22 votes although 
be should have got at least 27 votes +1, the vote of the European Principal of the Islamia 
College ?. That he failed to secure all the Muhbammadan votes and secured only one European 
vote should demolish the communal theory of the Muslim League so assiduously propounded 
by: ite new advocate.. , , | 
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the Government when the Muslim. League supplicates for special electorates to strengthen 
‘majority. We trust thai vernment will not now forget the prece- 
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that are being made to make a grievance and political capital of these results. Ymmediately 
after the results had been announced a meeting of the committee of the Punjab Muslim 
ret was held at the residence of the General Secretary and the proceedings have been 
published in the Cévsl and Military Gazette. They were not sent to us for publication, 
otherwise we should have been pleased to publish them. Some of the Muhammadan candi- 
dates who were defeated at the elections went hot-foot to the meeting and a resolution wae 
forthwith passed emphatically condemning the system of mixed electorates at present obtain- 
img in the Punjab and demanding communal representation on the Provincial Legislative 
Council and Municipal and District y ery In the elections, it is now well known, out 
of six municipal and district board seats, five were carried by Hindus and one by 2 Muham- 
madan. Now, looked at from the lowest point of view, elections afford -what may be called - 
a sporting chance. I¢ is a spin of the coin but our friends of the Muslim League understand 
only ohe law of a toss-up, and that is, ‘heads I win, tails you lose.’ If there had been a 
roecigy, Rec of humour the meeting of the League would at least have been deferred for a 
few days. Among so many shrewd and sagacious leaders of the League did it occur to no 
one that the meeting was ill-timed? If instead of the Hindus carrying five seats the 
Muhammadans had carried all six would .there have been any clamour for communal or 
separate representation? We should have, on.the contrary, heard a great deal about the 
blessings of mixed representation. In the elections of 1909 all the three nmnicipal seats 
then available were captured by Muhammadans and no complaints were.made against the 
system of mixed electorates. The real question is not at all one of mixed or separate electorates 
but of a preponderatingly large Muhammadan majprity in the Council Chamber, and this 


must anyhow be attained. This explains the silent but glad acquiesence of 1909, and the 
loud lamentations of 1912. | 


* * e * * hd 


*‘ It remains now to consider the position of the Punjab Government. It is clearly 
understood that the power of nomination in the hands of Government has nothing to do 
with the elections, either as a correctivé or as a complement. If this had been so then on 
the last oocasion the nominations would have been very different from what they were. No 
Hindu was elected—the election by the Punjab University was a mere accident—while 
Muhammadane were elected for all the three groups of municipalities. The Government had 
to make nine nominations and these were made as follows:—Four Muhamimadans, two 
Hindus, two Sikhs and one European. By the utmost stretch of language it might be said 
that one Hindu had bee® elected, but to this fact no consideration was attached in the nomi- 
nations. The number of Muhammadans nominated equalled the combined number of 
Hindus and Sikhs, with the result that there were seven Muhammadans in the last Punjab 
Legislative Council against five Hindus and Sikhs combined. Accepting the compliment of 
the Cévsl and Milstary Gazette that the better Hindu organisation this time has prevented 
the splitting of the Hindu vote and in this matter the Hindus have set a good example to 
their li countrymen, it cannot be conceded that any case has been made, out for 
the departure of the Government from the policy of 1909. The nominations made by Gov- 
ernment are quite independent of the elections and Muhammadans cannot be elected to the 
exclusion of Hindus. This time the Local Government will have to make six nominations. 

@ express no opinion as to the number of Europeans who may be nominated, but it is quite 


clear that the Government owe it to themselves to nominate an equal number of Hindus 
and Muhammadans,” 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)— Judicial. 


- 25. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 18th December 1912, has a paragraph 
Aes ss headed «= New restrictions on those who would 
tte Pleadore Hsamination resirie- ‘become pleaders.” After remarking that the 
yn . ‘Panjab University is contemplating the passing 
of a rule that those students alone-will be allowed to read in the Law College 
who pass the B.A. examination in the first and second divisions, the paper says 
that tlie effect of this rule will be that more than half the graduates, who 
generally pass in the third division, will be totally debarred from receiving 
logal. tion. This: is calculated to cause severe injury to'all communal, 
religious.and political movements in the: country, seeing that it is the lawyers 
whio:take part in all' matters affecting the country’s progress. 
96. +‘Weriting under. the heading, ‘ Inevitable Changes,’ the Panjabee 
on AES as (Lahore); of the 24th December 1912, makes. the 
,& High Court forthe Panjab. =" following remarks:— = —t™ " 
“|. S#Referring.to-the question asked by the Hon’ble Lala Shadi Lal at the last meeting 
of.the Phnijab Legislative Council about the establishment of High Court in the Punjab, the 
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Indian Pattiot (Madras), makes out an excellent case not only for a High Court but also. for 
an Executive Council, and in the fulness of time for Government by a Governor in Council, 
finally removing the anomaly of a Lieutenant-Governor. As regards the High Court it says: 
‘The chief merit of the High Courts lies in their superior status and’ their independence of 
Local Governments.” It would be remembered that speaking on Lala Shadi Lal’s abortive 
resolution the. Hon’ble Lala Sultan Singh gave expression to an identical opinion. But then 
His Honour, the President, said that the Judges were not dependent on the local authorities 
and were appointed by the Government of India. Lala Sultan Singh, however, stuck to his 
point and said the people would value their appointments more if made direct by the King 
under the charter, The Patrsot goes on'to explain that it is not only the appointment that is 
of value but the power of removal also. When High Court Judges are appointed by His 
Majesty gy subjéct to removal by His Majesty only. ‘The independence and dignity 
which arise from this ‘can be secured:to the Chief: Courts only by constituting them on a 
statutory basis. ‘The High Courts are constituted under Parliamentary statute, and High 
Court Judges enjoy. a omg sense Of safety and dignity.’ Another point in favour of the 
High Court is this. When Barristers are appointed from England they may perhaps be deemed 
superior to those appointed in, India, sopecialiy in the matter of the English spirit which 
by Judges selected in India'may not be preserved in the same way. The Patriot also rightly 

: that the tendency of the entire administrative system being towards uniformity, and this 
uniformity being most essential in the administration of justice, justice should be measured out 
‘with the same exactness and purity and with’ the same efficiency in all parts of the age 2 
This point has not till now been urged with equal emphasis, regard being had to the tri 
form of judicial administration obtaining in the North-West Frontiers. The Frontier difficulty 
can no longer be urged with the same force as regards the Punjab proper or that portion of it 
which was sequestered in 1900 to form-the new Province. The Patriot writes with reason 
and. force against the continuance of the one-man rule and goes so far as to urge the abolition 
of the Lieutehant-Governor. All these changes are inevitable and are bound to come, sooner 
than later. -How soon they come depends upon the people themselves.” 


| —  (d)—Education. | 


27. The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 14th December 1912, has a para- 
graph headed ‘‘ Can Roman be the lingua franca (?) 
of India ? ”- In his speech in the Convocation as 
‘Chancellor of the Panjab University, Sir Louis Dane expressed among other 
things, the hope that the Roman script will in afew years become the uni- 
versal medium of writing vernacular as it is still done in some places in the 
country. The paper, however, cannot agree with His Honour in the matter 
and says that if there is any language which is fit to become the common 
script of India it is Hindi, which is used even now by a vast majority of the 

ple in India. It is the duty of Hindus to develop Hindi to such an extent 
as to enable it to become the lingua franca of the country. | 


. The Roman script in India. 


-- Writing on the same subject the Parkash (Lahore), of 22nd December. 
1912, says that it is the first occasion on which the above suggestion has been. 
made by a responsible ruler of a province. It may, however, be borne in mind 
that if the Roman script js adopted ,in the country it will be another step in 
the direction of national extinction. All lovers of the nation, therefore, 
whether Aryas or Musalmans, should protest against the suggestion and in do- 
ing so they should bear in mind that if the Roman ‘script is adopted all Deva 
Nagari, Gurmukhi, and Persian characters will be swept out of existence. 


28... In its leader, the Panj abee ( Lahore), of the 24th December 1912, . 
: Female education in the Panjab. publishes the following nie 


* . elgg emia: . oa * 


High echools for girls are canfined to Lahore and Jullundur. It is believed that 
the difficulty of obtaining qualified female. teachers considerably retards the progress of 
female education in the mofussil. But.we do. not see why suitable encouragements should . 
not be given to aftract women to qualify themselves as teachers. The pay now given to. 
lady teachers and the scholars is far too nerd Preece efficient class of bonehans. = 
province where social drawba gteat,, special inducements should be given and we 
that Government. will consider this question. The Hon’ble Mr. Godley has pointed ont 

hat the scholarships ought to be revised. ‘The p ys, io to make payments 
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ought to be increased. The total ambunt now spent on scholarships is abéut Rs. 27,000, 
and we think Government must set apart at least one Jakh of rupees in order to attract a 
fairly large number of female pupils to be available as teachers in future. Weknow of much 
smaller States that at one time were ready to spend as much in order to advance the cause cf 
female education. : | 


: “As regards teachers, the deficiency is pretty common throughout India, except 
perhaps in Madras where there are several hundreds of trained and certificated teachers who 
cannot obtain a starting salary much more than the chaprasi’s wages. The Madras Govern- 
ment at one time trained more female teachers than it had intended to employ and when 
more teachers were available an agitation was started to have more female schools to employ 
them and accommodate the increasing number of female pupils. We do not think that a 
similar policy is likely to be adopted in the Punjab and the social and other drawbacks 
here are too powerful to permit of such a thing. But it is a fact that even in Madras unless 
a better scale of pay is offered efficient teachers are unwilling to-take up employment. In 
the Punjab, it is said, the very few girls who appear for the teaching examination easily 
obtain posts in large towns. In the districts, therefore, the mistresses in charge of schools 
have Jittle knowledge of teaching, but adopt old fashioned methods. A proposal of training 
teachers in middle schools in each division has been under consideration and when the scheme 
is sanctioned there will be a better supply of mistresses; -but for the higher classes there 
will be no suitable mistresses unless a first class feinale traiming college is started with liberal 
scholarships to attract really intelligent ladies who make it their life work to teach. In some 
of the Southern Provinces Hindu widows who are not permitted to remarry owing to caste 
restrictions, dedicate themselves to the teaching line and make excellent mistresses if only 
suitable training amidst orthodox environments is given. ‘In the Punjab also ladies of this 
type are not unavailable and it would be desirable to tap this source since from both economical 
and efficient points of view, lady teachers who dedicate themselves to the cause of 
female education would be most desirable. A spirit of self-sacrifice is not wanting in the 
Punjab. A reforming and liberalising tendency is clearly visible among the higher class 
of people. The number of girls who went up to the middle standard examination in 1907 was 
only 54 and in 1912 it rose to 135, of whom 115 passed. This increase, says Mr. Godley, 
evinces a tendency in larger towne to defer the marriages of girls, so that they may receive a 
hetter education. This examination, we are told, virtually marks the end of the school 
- career for girls at present. Only those who wish to qualify as teachers of English or to 
proceed to the University take the Matriculation course. But a love of higher education must 
be created by the offer of sufficient attraction and emoluments. The wives and daughters 
of those men who have already taken up the teaching profession have better facilities of 
training themselves as mistresses for higher classes and if the Government devises a scheme 
of scholarship and encouragement with promise of employment, there will be no lack of 
teachers either for primary or secondary schools. We wish that a very liberal scheme of 
encouraging female education will be adopted and that the policy of the Government will 
be to bring the women of the Punjab not only to the level of advancement with those of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay, but also to be equally intelligent co-operators with men in reaching 
the ideals of modern citizenship and progress. With this end in view and with steadily 
higher and higher standards of educational programme, we need not feel sore on the backward 
state of the Punjab.” 


* ‘ * ~ + * 


are jug 29. The following isfrom the Panjabee 
Primary Education in the Punjab. (7 shore), dated the $lst December 1912 :— 


7 . * * > - * * 


“The agricultural classes cannot speak for themselves, but if is stated by local offi- 
cials and others that they oppose compulsory education, not because they dislike education 
itself, but because it interferes with their occupation and does not help them. There mus‘ 
be some truth iin this, and every progressive and beneficial change interferes with the de- 
fective and retrogressive order of events. It isa matter for the judgment of the superior 
men to decide whether in spite of the opinions of the ignorant agriculturists, their progress 
and prosperity should not be facilitated and primary education extended. 


7 % # * * # * * 


“In the Punjab, although a certain proportion of pupils is admitted free, the bulk of 
- the pupile have to pay fees, which is said to amount on an average to 2 annas per pupil 

month. The Director of Education says that ‘this can hardly be regarded as a heavy 
impost for comparatively well-to-do parents. No evidence is forthcoming that the levy of 
fees on this oul tae had any effect in school attendance,’ But in the very next sentence, 
we read that. even if agriculturists were not exempted the fees would not matter ‘as com- 
pared with the tax which advocates of compulsory education wotld impose .in the form of 


apulsory education and its advocates, -which is regrettable. There can be no com- 


ty pigair t. 
direct leyy on an imperfect and desultory scheme of education, which 
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hhindets the sending of pupils and‘a tax levied on those who can ‘afford to ‘pay, to carry ont 
@ regular and big scheme of compulsory mass education. It is surprising that an educa- 
tionist of Mr. Godley’s position does not appreciate the difference. 

* e ® e * * * * 


“Tt certainly reste to some extent with the agricalturiste to make or mar the future 
of; primary education in the Punjab,’ but not wholly, or even greatly. In no agvicultiral 
country can this = be entirely trusted to the ignorant and illiterate masses, without 
preasure from higher men being brought in various forms to overcome their difficulties and 
scruples, It is more on: the attitude of the authorities and the intelligent ‘representatives of 
‘the a than on the ignorant mass. that. the future actually depends. The children are 
certainly needed for field ‘work, but not always, not for 12 months in the year. There are 
periods of relaxation and hours in each day when without risk to field work boys could and 
should be collected in school rooms and made to learn. By means of judicious adaptation 
ta local. conditions and devising courses of lessons situated to the rural needs, it is possible 

to make primary education advantageous to and appreciated by the rural lation. We 
‘believe that the authorities are considering this question and we hope that with the increased 
-anterest.in the public and. the necessity to develop the echeme, it will be possible to make mass 
‘education not-a rural terror but a tolerably appreciable innovation. As we have more than 

once stated, the initial blunder lies in depending too much on the natural tendencies of ' the 
‘ignorant. “Where illiteracy is in conflict with the literates, it is not for the latter to sit and 
‘bide a propitious time when the blind will be able to see, It is our duty to open their eyes 
:and it. has been so in every country of the world at this stage of popular advancement.” 


30. Commenting on the measures initiated in Gurdaspur, Amritsar and 
ponamgr C ee . Lahore, the Zridune (Lahore), in its issue of 25th 

, Medical inspection of school chil- December 1912, says that as a ‘small beginnin 
‘dren in the Punjeb. ” ne 
| _ this may be regarded as satisfactory, but unless 
‘eteps are going to be taken under the, auspices of the department and the 
University to ensure a regular medical inspection of the students in both Schools 
and Colleges, we cannot say that the department has done its duty in the 
‘matter. Since the publication of the report the Director of Public Instruction 
‘has had an opportunity to furnish further information on the subject in answer 
‘toa question asked in the last meeting of the Punjab Legislative Council. 
Judged from the statement made in the Council by the Director of Public 
Instruction, the outlook does not appear to be very hopeful for the future. 
He stated that it was not proposed to attempt to carry out a general medical 
inspection ef school. pupils by the agency of Government officers, as this would 
involve a:large increase of the medical staff. He stated further that in 
‘England where the medical inspection of pupils in elementary schools has 
been made incumbent ‘on the local aathorities by legislation, these authorities 
have to arrange for and pay the cost of ‘medical inspections. This is quite 
true, but there is no reason why the local bodies in charge of schools in this 
country should not incur this cost. In all parte of India there are now quali- 
fied : medical’ men engaged ‘in ‘private practice and they will be glad to under- 
take this work .at reasonably moderate rates, In fact in large towns a small 
)per annum might advantageously be levied on the parents of students 
who might be.furnished with copies of the results of inspection. Surely it is 
mot mpossible for the.‘ head of the-Education- Department to arrange in consult- 
ation ‘with local authorities ‘and:Indian gentlemen of light and leading for- 
a suitable workablearrangement for ‘the medical inspection of ‘students ‘in 
Schools and Colleges. We ‘trust ‘our countrymen ‘would heartily cv-operate 
‘with the officers of Government in this matter, and we admit that this is one of 
those matters in which ‘ satisfactury revere will not be .p»ssible:in the 
absence of this co-operation. Where there is a will there isa way, and if 
the Director of Public Instruction is really anxious to provide for the medi- 
eal inspection of boys whose educational: up-bringing is in his charge, he can 
éasily ‘make: earrangements.. ‘There is, in our opinion, no redson -why 
‘the question on the’score of expense. -There should 
Goyériment to contribute, its'share of the ex- 
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that the Punjab should set an example in this matter for the rest of 
‘India ‘to follow. There isno reason why this Province should lag behind 
and merely mark-time whilst other Provinces are progressing by leaps and 
bounds. The question of education ‘is one to ‘which the people:attach, and 
rightly so, the greatest possible importance. In fact they are notso ritally 
interested in any other question. They know full well that at the root of the 
question of self-government lies the allimportant question of educa- 
tion. They are fully aware that progress in education on sound and satis- 
factory lines argues well in the progress in self-government. Officials 
entrusted with the educational arrangements of this country should remember 
the dictum of Sir Antony (now Lord) MacDonnell that the more the money 
spent on schools, the less will ultimately be the outlay in jails, the police and the 
administration of criminal:justice generally. Withreference to the matter under 
disoussion the officers of the Education Department throughout India should 
know that the promotion of health and hygiene in schools and colleges will be 
an asset of considerable value to the country. If schools and colleges can 
turn out citizens who, in addition to being men of culture and patriotism and 
public spirited as well as loyal citizens, will also be physically healthy and 
strong, they will be making an immense and invaluable addition tothe wealth- 
roducing power of the country. Healthy men will breed healthy children. 
he duty of looking after the health and the physical training of the student 
population of this country is incumbent on the educational authorities for 
another reason. It is complained that the schools and colleges in India, whilst 
cultivating the mind and expanding and developing the intellect, cramp and 
dwarf the physique of the boys in their charge. The bad health and the 
unsatisfactory physical appearance of most of the students in Indian schools 
and colleges are due to the wrong and defective system of the education in 
schools and colleges. The poor physique, the impaired digestion, the pale 
appearance and the stunted or prematurely-arrested growth of a large majority 
of the students of the colleges in this country tell their own tale and prove that 
it is incumbent on the educational authorities to do their duty in the matter of 
the medical inspection of the students in schools and eolleges. 


(g)—Postal matters. 


31. The Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), in its bare of 20th December 

| 1912, publishes a complaint about the paucity of 
ee ree Sikhs in the Post‘Office Department. After giving 
@stails of the numbers of Muhammadans, Hindus and Christians employed, the 


paper says :— 


4‘ Those who are in any way acquainted with the working of the Department must 
wealise how far-reaching is the effect of the personality of a Superintendent upon the morale 
and idiosynorasies of the cadre, whose influence is not like some other branches confined to a 
few, but is felt in every hamlet and home. The number of communications addressed in 
Punjabi and consigned to D, L. Q., even in cases where the directions are legible, is intimately 
«connected with the poor representation of the Sikhs among the Superintendents. In the 
regent state of feeling between the rival communities (sad though it is) inhabiting this 

vinee, we eannot overlook the fact that there isan inevitable tendenoy for employers to 
eek the subordination of men of their creeds. Wecan quote an instance where a_ servant 
was turned adrift with the explicit reason of his belonging to a religion different from that 
of his superior. It may, therefore, be imagined how much good or evil may be done by the 
officers who have the power of effecting the establishment er removal of post offices in the 


; 


mooks and corners of the country. 
| : ues eye i pe 


“9 the numbers‘ of the members of the eeveral communities depended upon the 
o wpad of education alone, the Hindus should naturally be in: majority. But a glance over 
the lisp shows that the things.are just:the other way about and the Moslems are in prepon- 
detance. This simply shows that special efforts have been made to give constant and real 
encouragement to the Muhammadans. ‘We make no doubt that if only the officers would 
adovt a similar attitude towards the Sikhs, as they do:in‘all fairness deserve, the community 
It make-up the lee-way in near future. ‘There are a number of Sikh B.As and M.As 
‘availuble now and they will prove that they deserve the favour of the Government, if only 

+ special concessions are held out to them to knock at the portals which ase at present so 
alously guatded by the persons of othercresde = 


80 


“ We are clad to find the Department headed by a sympathetic officer like Mr. Sheridan, 
and we feel confident that ours will not be a ory in wilderness. | 


“ We hope to revert to the Lower grades of Postmasters, Inspectors and Head Clerks 
in some future issue.” 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


82. The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the 11th December 1912, has # 
note headed ‘‘ Natives and Indians.’”’ The Govern-. 
ment. of India, says the paper, has recently issued 
a circular directing all heads of departments to use the word Indian instead 
of Native for the people of this country. As the word native is always used 
in a contemptuous and degrading sense the thanks of the Indian people are 
due to Government for the innovation. This act on the part of Government 


shows that Government does not regard the feelings of educated Indians with 
contempt. 


$3. The Akhbar-i-Am (Lahore), of the 5th December 1912, has an 
_. article headed ‘ The evil of corruption in -India,’” 
. ‘a toe among subordinate officials i which the paper says that in the days of the 
| East India Company the authorities had acquired, 
by living in an eastern atmosphere, the evil habits of the people of the East 
and had adopted the ways of “‘ Nawabs,” practising oppression on the ple 
in a manner which has been eloquently described by good-hearted Englishmen. 
Indeed, it is these tales of oppression and bribery, as also the troubles of the 
mutiny, which led Her Majesty Queen Victoria and the British Parliament to 
‘take the reins of the administration of India into their own hands. Even 
after the mutiny the administration of the Police and Civil Departments were 
carried on generally by men who had received their appointments in recogni- 
tion of their conspicuous services to the Government during the mutiny. The 
authorities reposed implicit trust in them, with the result that these officers, 


Native vereus Indian. 


both European and Native, : omg the people with impunity, while the 


latter who were in the habit of being oppressed by tyrannical Muslim rulers 
for centuries, bore all these oppressions with patient resignation. Continuitig, 
the pepe says that bribery was formerly so rampant in the country that even 
several Governors-General,: Political -Agents, Engineers and others .carried 
away crores of rupees from India by corrupt practices. Indeed, these Gov- 
ernors-General and Political Agents used to receive valuable presents from 
Native Chiefs, while officers of lower ranks, such as Engineers, &c., acquired. 
huge sums of money by receiving illegal gratifications. After remarking that 
the civilians and other highly placed (European) officers are as a whole now 
more honest and conscientious men than formerly, the paper alleges that 
bribery is rampant among the subordinate native officials in all departments. 
‘There are some Christian and Native officials—including Extra Assistant Com- 
missioners, Munsiffs, Tahsildars, &c.—who are in the habit of taking bribes in 
deciding civil and criminal cases, but happily their number is not large. Next 
the paper complains against certain legal procedure and dwells on the troubles 
‘experienced by the litigating public in courts. It then goes on to say that of 
all the departments in the country the Police Department is most notorious for 
being corrupt, so much so that even the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
had emphatically to refer to the misconduct of that branch of the public 
service in his review: of the (Police) Administration Report. Although the 
number of honest and well-behaved officials in the Police force is on the 
increase, corruption is still practised fo a great extent. In conclusion, the 
Akhbar-i-’ Am requests Government to take severe notice of the conduct of. 
officials found puilty of bribery and dismiss those who are known to be addicted 
_ to corrupt precrrs but against whom no judicial proof is forthcoming.’ It 
4g also the duty. of the general public to bring to the notice of Government the 

names of.all corrupt officials.and to accord pong ys treatment to, and 
to sepert to Government against, persons who are in the habit of giving bribes 


similar remarks, | z a 
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34. The following is from the Panjabdee 
(Lahore), of the 21st December 1912 :— 


“We have often pointed ont that effective control over liquor shops could be kept 
only by means of local advisory committees. In all municipal towns, the local representa- 
tives should have a voice in determining the location of liquor shops. During the past three 
"aa ge drunkenness has greatly increased in Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Simla and other places, 

ut we are not aware of any steps being taken tocontrol the liquor shops and of municipal 
authorities checking the location of shops. Statistics relating to the number of persons 
convicted for drunkenness in the four principal Punjab towns are as follows :— 


Towns, Number convicted during 
1909-10. 1910-11. 
Lahore eee eee eee 89 171 


Control of liquor shops. 


1911-12. 
415 


Amritsar oo eve eee 259 331 2223 
Delhi bee eve eee 43 72 143 


Simla eee eee eee 107 101 105 


‘¢ Tt must be remembered that in addition to the number of actual convictions, there must 
kave been a larger number of persons in a state of chroric intoxication who were not charged 
for drunkenness and consequently in all these places the state of drunkenness must be very 
deplorable. We should like to ask all those who are earnest in reducing drink why effective 
eontrol over the location of liquor shops is not given to municipal authorities and advisory 
committees. Only the other day we noticed the Calcutta Corporation decided to lend the 
services of the Deputy Chairman and a member of the committee to advise on the proposals 
regarding licensing, number and location of liquor shops in that city. It was also decided 
that Babu Preonath Mullick should represent the Municipal Corporation for that purpose. 
Cannot a similar step be taken in Lahore and other municipal towns and local advisory 
committees established? If these steps are not taken, what is the use of merely deploring 
the evils of drunkenness and moralising on the advantages of temperance movements ? ” 


35. The following is' from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 2nd January 1913 :-— 


* The Jail problem in India must sooner or later engage the serious attention of the 
Government. The standard of living of the masses is rising and, whether or not people as a 
whole are prospering, they call for less sordid and uncomfortable conditions of life. This 
economic change cannot remain without affecting the Indian prisons. Convicts are after all 
human and the jail diet and jail treatment can no longer be what they were a generation ago. 
The man who commits a crime, and pays the penalty of law cannot be driven to suffer un- 
necessarily harsh treatment. We are glad that His Excellency the Governor of Madras has. 
appointed a committee of two officers and one non-official to enquire into the causes of discon- 
tent in the Madras Jails where recently there was a rioting. The evidence recorded is very 
interesting to those interested in the reforms. Almost every convict examined complained of 
insufficient food, salt and other requirements. Many of the convicts showed less weight and 
some of them preferred death to under-feeding. The convicts only wanted adequate feeding 
to the amount of work they had to do. Many convicts said when they complained of the 
insufficiency of food, they were flogged. Some of them conspired to murder the Superinten- 
dent rather than starve and die. If these statements are believed, then the condition in the 
Madras Jail discloses a very painful state of affairs. In the Madras Legislative Councils two 
years ago, the jail treatment formed a freqaent subject of complaint. Inadequate or unwhole- 
some food seemed to be the trouble, but the medical authorities stated that the food was 
wholesome. We hope that the present enquiry will lead to the introduction of certain reforms. 
In all cases where convicts are punished, the decision should be examined by a committee, one: 
ef whom, at least, should be a non-official member of the Legislative Council.” 


The Madras Jail riots, 


L ATIORE: J ° SLATTERY, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
The 4th January 1913. of Police, C. I. D. and Ratlways, Punjab. 
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I.—POoutrTics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. Writing under the heading “ Gallipoli: The charge of murder and 
. Wis te Ce Bilbene. devastation against the Turk,” the Zamindar 
(Lahore), of the 11th December 1912, says that 
for a long time past it has been a matter of general knowledge that the Turks 
are in the habit of according the most cruel and savage treatment to their 
Christian subjects, which civilised and kind-hearted Europe can scarcely 
tolerate. But, from the communication from its Constantinople correspon- 
dent which the Pioneer has published in its issue of the 8th December 1912, 
it appears that the Turks made every arrangement for the comfort of even 
Christian women in the course of their retreat after the defeat of Kirk 
Kilisseh. Such is the treatment by tyrannical and grasping Turks of the 
women of those races which are thirsting for their blood and intriguing 
with the whole of Europe to subvert their Empire! Compare with this the 
conduct of a Christian power, viz., Italy, which has made so deep an impres- 
sion on the minds of savage and tyrannical Arabs as even time cannot eradi- 
cate. Notwithstanding this fact, Reuter, wiring from Gallipoli, refers to the 
savage practices of the Turks, and this is apparently done to inflame the minds 
of European statesmen against Turkey, so that the Peace Conference may 
decide in favour of the vanquished confederates. Indeed, the paper is mot so 
much afraid of the dangerous consequences of the war as the result of the 
deliberations of the Peace Conference. 


2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 9th Decembrr 1912, publishes a 
ee eommunication headed “ Salutations’ from our 
Bett, Muhammadans and the wounds to wounded Turks.” The writer—Hasan 
3 Nizami of Delhi—says that Indian Muhammadans 
desire that Doctor Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari who is going to the field of war 
with a medical mission, should, on reaching his destination, deliver to the Turks 
their message which is as follows :—‘‘ (Our) wounded brethren ! we send here- 
with some bandages, &c., for your wounds. Our hearts also have been 
jacerated (lif. wounded) by our remembering you, but we have no balm to 
soothe these wounds, into which salts are oceasionally sprinkled by the speeches 
of Mr. Asquith.” The writer concludes by urging Doctor Mukhtar Ahmad to 
garry to the wounds inflicted on Turks in the course of a victorious war saluta- 
tions from the sore hearts of their conquered brethren (Indian Muhammadans). 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 11th December 1912, publishes 
a fatwa given by Said Ahmad, Manager, Madrissah Rifah-al-Muslimin, 
Lucknow, in which the person named says that those who have not sacri- 
ficed any animal on the occasion of Bakr ‘Id and have contributed the price 
of these animals to the Turkish Relief Fund have neglected to perform their 
religious duty. In order to escape punishment they should make further con 
tribution towards the Turkish Relief Fund and should abstain from committing 
such sin in future. , | 


The Ahi-i-Figah (Amritear), of the 9th December 1912, publishes 
an article headed “ Our boat is about to be destroyed.’ This is not the 
time, the paper says, for Mubammadans to pass their days in pleasures 
and enjoyments. They should bear in mind that Turkey is the only living 
power in the Islamic world, and that she can. still be called such, although 
obliged to sacrifice parts of her limbs every year on the altar of the evil 
genius of Christianity... Those accursed and fiendish creatures, whose vicious 

yains are engaged in drawing up that inauspicious and horrible programme 
hich aims at putting an end to the existence of Islam, are, by their utter 
shamelessness, becoming guilty of shedding the blood of innocent human beings. 
Ts it-not then a critical moment for Islam? Can a single Muhammadan who 
is:endowed with even a.particle of feeling in his heart witness with equanimity 


a i ed 


ta 


the flame of this terrific co ? Tt isa pity that Indian Muham- 
madans do not realise what is going on in this world. eir Turkish brethren. 
are not dying for an effort to extend their territory, but are sacrificing themselves 
for the sake of Islam and of “your” name. Wall Indian Muhammadans. fail 
to » Beallise the weakness of Islam, until the faithfal servants of God and His 
are obliged to abandon their capital and the bloody flag of Christ 
waves over Stamboul in place ef the Prophet's standard, and the holy light of the 
sacred Orescent is dimmed and replaced by the Cross? May it please God not 
to allow such an ee moment to arrive. But the time is so critical 
that, if some lightning-like flash of spirit comes not to warm. the feelings of the 
Islamic world, if Malinmmadens: hestitate to sacrifice their lives, property, ard 
' family, they will surely have to suffer. At the present moment there are only 
two ways open tothem. The first is that they should: be so moved by a a of 
shame ind by a desire to support their religion as to sacrifice their lives:and p 
rp under the flag of unitarianism, and bring back again the brilliant da 
and its recalling by their successes the renown of Bayazi 
Thimslerbolt, b-ud-Din, Muhammad the Conqueror, Mahmud of, Ghasai: 
and Kialid, som of Walid. The second way is to become so shameless as to be 


eowed by: the flash of the light: of Cross and reduced to a helpless and inert 
coiiitlon. 


The Rafiq (Dethi), of the 12th December ‘3912, has an article 
héaded “The object of the Medical Mission.” Writing ‘about the Medical 
Mission to Turkey, the paper says that the object for which the mission 
has been orvanised is to impress Europe with the fact that Islam is stilt sa 
corporate body and that each and every member of this body feels for it. 
In the body politic of Christianity there are some powers whi¢h have made 
common cause with the Balkan confederates, but the Turks also belong to a 
Muslim ‘brotherhoed and have the full sympathy of the Muslim world. 
Besides, the mission is also calculated to serve another pur and that is. 
ak it will prove that “we are moving a step forward in the direction of 
taking ng pa, in th in the) international affairs (lit, relations) of the worl: ” This 
_— en ‘ a national existence — help “us” in being 
wil respect by the.wofld. The paper also expresses the hope tha 
the members of the mission. will set an pel a t example im the ais of 
, self-sacrifice, enthusiasm, imtelligence, mode of living, 
dress, &&., ‘and that: they. will acquit themselves in their task in a manner 
honourable to the community to which they belong. After all Indian Muham- 
madans are contemporaries of the: Turks and if there is any differenee’ between. 
them ad is that while the latter still hold the soaps the former have lost it. 


7 i 


“~~ 


a ‘Writing under the heading “ The Balkan war and the: Baropean 

Y n snd Tarke Powers,” the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 8th and 

arupemn Powers end Turkey, 9th December 1912, publishes translation of: Oe 
article. on eee pearing 
‘the 


in the Alam (Cairo), in whieh the per named surve' 
European Powers tewards the war in the Balkans. Alth 
Russia, haw proclaimed neutrality..she has. msde common cause - with” 
Bulgarians and Servians who belong to the same race. Austria is ready tc 
defend her litical and commercial interests in the Balkans. Indeed, it can 


be «€ ti . asserted that: Austria will never allow the Balkan Confederates 


to . rmanent oecupation. of Novi-Bazar. The. Prime Minister: of 
Boumania ; reoently declared in the course of a that: Roumanis will | 
not take part in the sitninia of the. n confederates against 


Burkey becouse the laitor is rady to oomy y with. the: le demands ‘of | 
Roumania. Tt ble tent: for . who. have studied the 1 
oy aie bart with ie 


ee * as hertel? by: the opportunity. 
with suspicion: they remember 
* Christian territory: wrested. from . 


aT 


the Crescent should be allowed to'be restored again. Nevertheless, there can 
be no denying the fact that the well-being and prosperity of the British people 
lies in their attempt to win over the Islamic world to their side by minimis- 
ing the troubles ‘and sufferings of the Turks. But Christian Missionaries and 
some British statesmen are forcing the British Government to side with 
the Balkans. It is apparent from the speech of a Minister that if in the pre- 
sent war the Balkan Confederates come out successful Great Britain, in unison 
with other European powers, will try to force Turkey to submit to the demands 
of the victors ; but if Turkey prove victorious London will be the first to raise 
its voice in the interests of the status quo. After remarking that France is 
discharging her duty in the matter with great statesmanship ahd prudence, thé 
paper says that Germany appears to be anxious to promote the well-being 
and prosperity of Turkey, because she has great interests at stake in the latter 
country to whom she advanced large sums of money. The paper concludes by 
remarking that at ths present moment the Turks are encompassed by darkness 
and difficulties and that in their present distress they are supported only by the 
thought that they are sacrificing their lives with a view to protect their European 
possessions which they inherited from’ Muhammad the Conqueror and Suliman 
the First. ‘It may, therefore, be h that they‘‘will not suffer even an ineh 
od oa ground to pass away from their hands so long as life remains in their 
body. 


4, The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 13th December 1912, publishes 

- oe ae .a cartoon in which a Christian is represented as 

ee holding a Cross over his head and trying, but fail- 

ing in the attempt, fo raise it, so as to over-shadow the Crescent in the sky. 
The letter-press is as follows :— 


“The Crescent cannot bow its head before the Cross. 


* Some Muhammadans are anxious lest the Crescent should bow before. 
the Cross, but this will, by the Grace of God, never happen, because the Orescent. 
always appears on the sky, however low it may be, while the Cross is always 
planted on the earth’s surface.” | 


: are , 56. The following is from the Observer’ 
Be ein os yg end Tarkish (Lahore), of the 1st January 1913 :— : 


# + * * . 


__ The Allies’ original demands, if conceded by Turkey, would rob her of the largest 
portion of her European Provinces and leave for the Sultan only a small strip of territory 
round Constantinople. The Turkish counter-proposals, on the other hand, would convert 
Macedonia and Albania into autonomous principalities under the serenely of Muhammad 
V, and, retain all other portions of European Turkey under the direct rule of the Oemanli. 
The Allies may assert that the Porte does not recognise the fadts of the situation when it puts 
forward such proposals. But what are the facts of the situation ? Before the outbreak of 
the war the only demand made by the Balkan States was that an autonomous form of Govern- 
ment might be granted to Macedonia. This Turkey expresses her willingness todo. If the 
Allies: were actuated by a genuine solicitude for the welfare of Macedonia and not by haser 
motivés, they should rest contented with the terms offered by the Turks.. Even these proposals 
are derogatory to the dignity of the Sultan.. It is, however,.the height of insincerity eon the - 
part’ of the Balkan delegates to turn round and accuse the Porte of insincerity and of not 
preciating the facts of the situation: They are now invoking the aid of the Powers, but when 
the Powers did not interfere to prevent an outbreak of hostilities, when they did not intervene 
on the plea of a breach of neutrality while intervention was sought by the “Porte, when they 
refased the repeated Turkish requests for mediation, #% would most unfair for them 
to intérfere'at the present moment. And if the Allies decide ona resumption of hostilities, 
the matter should be left to the arbitrament of the Lord of Hosts: Absolute neutrality and 
avoidance of all interference on the part of the Powers is-the only policy which would seem to 
be dictated by righteousness.” : 


7 | (0)—Home. = 
6. After referring to the several bomb’ outrages in the , the - 
‘the Delhi oy . Zamindar (Lahore), of the 26th December 1912, 
he says that the event of the’ 28rd December shows - 
that the: bomb outrages have not: yet come toan end'in. the country and that 
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‘the world has been obliged to admit that the germs of mischief in the country 
have not been rooted out. The fact that the bomb was thrown when the 
Viceroy was passing through the streets of the new capital shows that the deed 
‘was the result of a deep-laid conspiracy. Every just-minded person, it adds, 
will feel the deepest: sympathy for His Excellency the Viceroy and Lady 
=—s in their present suffering. The paper prays for His Excellency’s 

y recovery and expresses abhorrence of e- dastardly deed which has cast 
r. _ on the loyalty of the Indian people. 


In its issues of the 31st December 1912 and Ist J anuary 1913, the paper 
regrets that so far no clue of the real offender or offenders has been found. There 
are some Hindu papers which are mean enough to suggest, in a subdued tone 
of voice, that for some time past Indian Mabaeumedans have been in a state of 
unusual ferment on account of the Balkan wars and that, as they are greatly 
displeased with Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, there is nothin 
be surprised at if some Muhammadans have. e an attack on Lord 
Hardinge.. After remar that it is ae te that Muhammadans should 
throw a bomb at Lord because they are displeased with 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward: Grey, the pay says that there can be no denyin 
‘the fact that the Balkan war has crea great ferment in the national a and 
religious feelings of Muhammadans, but that the same is directed simp 
towards helping the afflicted Arabs and Turks and has nothing to do mr 
murderous attacks. It then on to take these Hindu papers severely to 
task and to refer to the li ity and beneficence displayed heal and 

, a8 also all civil and military officers, in subscribing towards the 
Turkish Relief Fund. In conclusion, it endeavours to refute the charges. 
brought by the Hindu papers against Musalmans in the matter. 


_ Continuing, it asserts that the missile must have been thrown by the 
yersons who have done similar things many times before, who have experience in 
he matter. After asking whether Muhammadans are being accused of the 


offence because they did not take part in the agitation of 1907, r Sip r says that 
such attempts on the part of. Hindus can never be successful and that. 
the truth in the'end come to light, in the same way as arms were discovered 
in the beds of tanks, &c,, in Bengal. In conclusion, it states that the outrage 
is the work of the people who disapproved of the removal of the capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi. 


The Akhbar-i ‘Am (Lahore), of the 27th December 1912, says that 
it cannot be said that the bomb was thrown at the Viceroy by some friend of 
‘Turkey, as there is no proof in support of this assertion. It must, however, be 
observed that the crime was committed by some uncompromising enemy of. 
India and that it is an mmolated act ‘and bears no reference to a conspiracy. 


ing under. the h “ The disgraceful bomb outrage at Delhi,” 
pee in 1 ihe 3 x of the aoa sayy 1912 remarks that it was natural for 
- ve eir imagination in commenting upon 
the nt a 8 bese able sod "hellish ou , but that the conduct of ‘the: 
Anglo-Indiax’ 5 iving a distorted v ew of the incident is highly objec- 
 tionable. The Seon ” sak instance, observes in a recent issue that 
at Delhi should impress on the Government of India the undesi- 
re much . in Indians and should also convince 
rvicy “Commigsion, that Indians should not be placed: on. a 

. with Englishmen in the. public > adie sable tena 
y Gazette, on the other hand, 5 wens Se ee oe regarding 

cated Indian community with suspicion. After remarking 

y to <a such bso ety when imagination is allow 
the shove tha theories are to be 


a bright 
sed 0 eo 


43° 
their fair name. It. is, however, useless at the present juncture to indulge 
in irrelevant and premature surmises regarding the incident and it behoves 
the responsible leaders of all sections of the various communities in India 
earnestly to help the authorities in bringing to book the perpetrators of the’ 
outrage and their accomplices. | ae 


| In its issue of the 8rd January 1913 the paper gives a description of the 

bomb outrage at Delhi and says that notwithstanding his having sustained an 
injury Lord Hardinge could not bear to suspect the loyalty of Indians. After 
remarking that this shows his kindliness of heart and disposition, the paper 
says that His Excellency has displayed great statesmanship by declaring 
he will not change his generous policy because of this deplorable incident. 
Indeed, His Excellency the Viceroy is right in thinking that Indians are 
ashamed at this sudden and cruel attack on his life. They sincerely pray that 
the culprit may soon be brought to book. 


The Watan (Lahore), of the 27th December 1912, also refers to the 
above outrage and says that it is popularly believed that the satanic deed in 
question is the result of a deep-laid conspiracy and that the plant of sedition 
is still flourishing in the country, which 1s watered by the hostile writings of 
some newspapers. | 


In its issue of the 28th December 1912 the paper says that the out- 
rage appears to have been committed by a trained and practised hand, 
and goes on to remark that it was a mistake to suppose that anarchism 
and sedition in India were dead. The mistake has at last- been exposed, 
but unfortunately at a great cost. Proceeding, it refers to the futility of 
following in India a policy of conciliation which has apparently been 
taken as a sign of weakness on the part of Government, and says that the 
fact that Sir Bamfeylde Fuller was compelled to resign out of regard 
for the Bengali agitators had greatly emboldened the revolutionists. Then 
‘came the annulment of the partition of Bengal which proved to be a sign of 
weakness (on the part of Government) unparalleled in the history of the 
East. These.and other conciliatory measures have not only lowered Govern- 
ment in the estimation of the public, but have also led the agitators to think 
that bombs and agitation to overawe Government were the only means 
of extorting the fulfilment of their demands. In these circumstances, it is idle 
to expect that, so long as the extremists still strive for swaraj, the anar- 
chists will desist from pursuing their nefarious practices unless the Government 
acts in conformity with the policy of ‘‘ softening iron with iron.” 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 27th December 1912, publishes 
an account of the outrage and says that not a single Muhammadan was found 
on the premises of the Punjab National Bank, the house from which the bomb 
was thrown at the Viceroy. This clearly shows that the person who threw 
the bomb and who made good his escape might have been a Hindu, but not, 
under any circumstances, 8 Muhammadan. W hatever his nationality, there can 
be no doubt that he: was not a resident of Delhi. 


is In condemning the dastardly attack on the life of His Excellency the 
Viceroy at Delhi, the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 28th December 1912, says that 
a sifting enquiry Oy the responsible authorities will prove that the outrage is 
the work of the (Hindu) community, which has been for years, in spite of 
receiving thousands of special convessions from Government, addicted to creating 

isturbances. The paper concludes by remarking that the criminal doings of 
ese undutiful sons of India can never render India’s loyalty suspicious. 
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The Rajput Gazette ‘(Lahore), of the 28th December 1912, also 
jublishés similar remarks and. finds fault with those who are creating a com- 
adtion’ (in ‘the country) by condemning Christian rg erg and are publish- 

"tnftay atory. writings and speeches merely to gain their livelihood. oe 


ial 


Porte <iindw (Lahore), of the 4th: January 1918, remarks that to acqnse, 

tis;'ot Muhammadans of being’ responsible ble for the ‘outrage by alleging that 

miseresat: who, committed the aborninable deed is an ‘advocate of Swaray or 

ae Of ‘Turkey is calculated to insult the communities named as ‘a whole 

their. loyalty. It is also un on. the part of # highly 

oe: tened leader like the Right Hon'ble Mr. Amir Ali to say. 

"a Bi ang tidy ‘nota. Muhammadan. . be ‘matters stand at 

religious duty of ‘every itant of India 

me i ‘cs nN raciAl queation and to ty fo trace -out and get 
: te be guise or 
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| The folloving o on m the same sae is from the Observer. (Lahore), of 
fn 1s ae 


| . “There is no longer any room for doubting the feeling of the ingrained loyalty of. the 
sie: people which the ‘outrage has so forcibly brought to the surfacé. At the same time, thé 
‘cannot be concealed that the situation is too serious to Be glossed over and if would be an 
a of criminal folly to ‘minée. matters at this crisis,’ All the circumstances of the’ diabolical 
) bE. tile 28rd ultimo point irresistibly'to tke continued exiktetce of the anarchical propa- 
gece in the country, ‘Tt seems the recent’ visit of Their Imperial Majesties the King Emperor. 
d Queen z Banarees to India produced obly a temporary lull in the fiendish ‘activity of thei lun- 
atics who hay d ncberked on a career of insensate wickedness and savage barbarism. ‘The Midna- 
e aid Delhi ‘outrage demonstrate that the germ of anarchiem is not yét dead from India and. 
jis metely biding its tiie to develop arid’ ‘fructify, to the etertial’ disgrace df Hindustdn an 
her ¢ diledtrous' rain, “The dccurrence of. the crime comes as a staggering reminder to bring 
home ‘to forgetful ublic that beneath the even tenour of Indian life there rans a muddy 
current of violent’ anarchy, which, if not checked in time with a strong hand, might assumé 
alatming rtions iand then’ defy the combined’ efforte of both the’ Goverment and the 
etoc ite ‘nefarious growth. ” Government will, of coursé, take stock of the ‘position 
seo ow ‘the activity of the new cult can be sto tt will also hiivé'to decide what 
sititudé it: should adopt towards te party of irreconcilables, But that is not’ and cannot be 
all. It is equally’ obligatory on thé \people’ to co-operate ini the work of weeding out the 
: pone t of Sion <0 and to strengthen the hands of the administration ‘in combating 
*' On ‘the extent $f that oo-operation will depend the success ofthe official éfforts in 
Se bat anarchy ;. ‘and it is to be éarriestly hiped that there will be no hesitation in lending 
not? of acti¥e : dssistance to the officers "of Government in this moment ‘of trial an 
tribulation.” See 3 
1, Writing under, the heading “How Hindu interests are being 
ed in’ the National o AGte ‘rem ? vo Begg: ow 
13, 


| ‘Bindos and the National Congress. Crabb + ey of the ath January. 1 
it is a patent fact that the giithorities hayé made an invidious “distinction 


hotween {ndud‘and Muh 8 by ‘not, allowing the two ‘communities’ to 
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ii the sanie sets of vi oting i in the matter of elections to various connoils 
bawite that H d feel aggrieved, but where’ should ber of ane 
rot Ie Uedr erievgaces gan de a 'm ting of the political bod B the. 
Mr. 8 Sinka shoved" a resolution on the’ subject at the kipur 
eet the National Von gress, but Dr pen alowed Supru moyed an ginen . 
ment pan that those-who ‘have bee a Sgn boul 
not be itt, to have 4 right to vote in € t, 
Hd posed b Mr. Haque, with the nee 
hs ene goa ak roval of this 
wie een wees the 1}; 
interests of Re. entire E 
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the minds of the latter with intense, and e dus especially, 
who. are naturally, morally. ¢ and religiously Rie nce hipraie, ba have been greatly 
pained in the bt aniic recesses ‘of their hearts, so much.s0 thet even tins 
will not be able to erad: the pea The Editor of the Jhang Sial, 
wover, who is r notorioys for his absurd and meaningless writings, 
rves in a recent issue of his paper that it is pabecoming > on 
Soon ita. crime like that of ving © bomb. at the Viceroy. 
ety bar this observation on ° oe of the pe ti te named is caloyl feted 
of blood ri the eyes of every _ paper says that 
a odings 2 ry, shame on Banka Dyal, iting. that he y: maulted. 
their feelings of lo ogalty by y by admitting openly that the thrower of the bomb. 
ig 8 Hindy. Can there be'anything more inimical to the u comm ity. 
than this, it asks, esp speqially when no clue has so far been found of = 

pene ne ? In deed, oolish friend of Hindys should be called ypon to 
sd My has Nee ght this unfounded charge ast the community 
shoul also be compelled to give up the honoyrable work ‘of journalism. 
Hindu community - should. enter an | emphatic protest gine the, 
coniduth of ‘the Thang : Sial in the matter. 


uf 


The Hindu and the Punjab Samachar Dyalt write on the same ate, 
al’s 


denounojiig—though not so rigorously—B insult to Hindus. 
In its a the Ponjebes (Lahore), 
ane mn “gee ‘of the Th J anvary 1913, writing under the Saad ead- 


ing “Indian Moslem ' Politics” publishes the 
following remarks :— 


vs Indians of the school of advanced political aspirations will hear with no small sur- 
rise that a ‘scheme of self-government suitable to India has been put forward as an active 
‘oslem propaganda at a meeting of the Council of the Moslem League held at Lucknow on 
the $lst December last. The meeting was specially held to 0. the revised aims and 
objects of the League, pro robably in view of the rapidly changing circumstances of the present. 
* * * At last the Mubammadans of India have come to realise that times are movin 
and they are bound to move also with the times. His Highness the Agha Khan, we aioe 
aay, over the meeting and it was attended by the youn and more active generation of 
the newly-awakened community. * * *& Itis interesting to see that’ the very first object 
explained by one of the members provoked lively controversy. This was about the promo- 
oon amo Indian Muhammadans of feelings of loyalty towards the British Government. It 
rips. F auspicious to begin in important deliberations with a rayer to God and loyalty to 
as Tien the greatest arbiters of, the destiny of the people. The one “purifies the soul and 
the other @ ensures the legitimate basis of conduct. But Mr. Haque of Bankipur asked why of 


all the people of India the Musalmans should make 8 speciality of expressing their lo ity. 
Tt was no > good, he said, ‘ to profess théir own chastity.’ The Muhammadans, said Mr, Haque 
are ‘ born ists ’ “and there is no need, to declare t cir‘Tovalty, So it was decided that the 


fn bist gt of loyalty towards the 

itish Crown.’, ‘This is the first time, we think, when the.‘ politically important community * 

in Indis has attem ted to go beyond its own sacred and perfumed environs and to pass’ s 

loyalty resolution in favor and for the benefjt of the ‘ Indians ’—and to save' their neglected 

souls.- Like the Brahmin priests who can never sin, but who are rave relay to save other 
@ po iti 


ould be ‘ to promote and maintain among Indtans feelin 


sinhers, the ‘ born loyalists . of India ' will. be available to'save ical, conscience of. 
wretched ‘ Indians.’. * * But we are a little anxious to know the nature of the scheme 
«ot self-government, ta the part that oe Musalmans themselves play in it. ere 

was, of course, some little season on this point, some desiring self-government on the 
Ciena model and others claiming that the’ ‘Colonial model is not sufficiently ambitious for 


Muslim requirement ! “Mr, Jinnah even prophesied that veky soon the National Congress 
eran ne pt the game form of egoveinset for India as* that by the League 
. or 


6 

all this is. not a ‘little. puzzling ‘to us, coming from the community that t has stood, 

treatment alike in public assemblies and’ market-places as in prayer halls with 

unabated enthusiasm. We mnighi welcome Feiqnidehip, on beng about union, but how to 
take the common goal of eelf-goyernment »* 

10. ‘The Vokit (Amritsar), of the 98th December, 1913, bee ®& para: 

‘greph entitled ‘Self-government for India.” Re- 

Yrtamnedene ond, aalf- erring to the meeting of the Muslim League which 

: - was to have taken place on the 8lst December 

eye at Lasknow anil in ‘which the proposal regarding self-government in 
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‘hammadans who are in the habit of denaing ng “our 


tat , i 


India gan Br ritisl rule was to haye been’ discussed, the paper ‘welcomes the 
proposal ‘and ‘says that. it does not count itself among those who consider it’ 
er to snécifice the interests of the country and the Muhammadan‘com- 
‘at- the altar of hypocrisy: Indeed, as Muhammadans, it adds, it’ 
should be “our” ideal that no poweron the earth should be superior to 
us, that all non-Muslim communities should be under our control, and that we 
should independently rule India, which we have inherited from our forefathers, ' 
without any extraneous support. Before, however, taking any step in the 
matter it ‘should. be seen whether. under ‘the present circumstances we can 
perform the duties of rulers. We are backward in education and are lacking 
fh disci pline, strick devotion to duty and the ability to rule and are also wanting 
iz political 3 ht and true political activity. So long as these weaknesses 
are raat removed we cannot be able to rule, even if we are invested with ruling 
owers. When we have failed to work the League, the College and the Con- 
erence on‘a useful basis it is idle to talk about such higher things as the 
governing ofa country. The Musalmans have every opportunity to make pro- 
gress wa British rule and sie should devote their energies to make the 
most of it. 


‘ In & paragraph headed “ Muhammadans now wish to raise the stand-, 
ard of Muslim rule in India,” the Arya Gazetle (Lahore), of the 2nd 
January 1913,. refers to the above article and says that those Muhammadans 
who were in the habit of loudly praising British rule and professing their 
false loyalty to the same will now hesitate to come forward and make -these- 
declarations, seeing that a respectable Muslim paper (Vakil) has laid it down 
that Muhammadans desire to rule India without any extraneous help. What 
seditious expressions can be more explicit than this?. It cannot be said ,what 
action Government i is going to take with regard to the Vakil’s article, but one. 
thing is clear, that the thoughts, sentiments and activities of Muhammadans are. 
now moving round a new course. Continuing, the paper says that those Mu- 

eocel’ Vedas with being 
the repository.of seditious ideas should study their-own Quran which is apparent- 
ly meant for a particular community and which clearly teaches Muslims to 
kill and exterminate, and avoid being suhjected.to non-Muslims. Next the 
paper. refers to.an article in the Halal (Calcutta), i in which the paper named. 
says that self-government is necessary and imperative for Muhammadans, 
seeing that the ‘Quran enjoins them to obey God and bring the entire world 
under their sway. After remarking that the teachings of the Vedas are meant 
for universal application while those of the Quran are meant only for Mu-" 
liammadans, a ag asks whether under these circumstances, Muham- 
madans, who live under British. sule, deserve to be called loyal subj ects ath the. 
British Government). 


na At Dhe Vakil (Amritear), of the 25th. December 1912, has an article 
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British rule, and that a few days backa Secretary to Lord Kitchener visited 
Damaacus and Jaffa where meetings were held with a view toinciting the people 
; ety tag os aaa and "aur ae and demand British pee ay ae 
ing on this, the Vakil says that the news appears tobe partly: right an ly 
wrong. It is right so far that European Sowell are avers 3 the habit Wie 
sorting to such tactics for the purpose of conquest. But it cannot be wholly 
right, seeing that the British Government which has always been and is a great 
friend and benefactor of Islam, cannot be a party to such a conspiracy. 
After remarking that the object of the English papers in publishing such 
stories is to discredit British Government in the East, the Vakil urges the 
followers of the Prophet to realise the delicacy of the position in which they 
are placed, asalso the dangers which beset their path. It also says that 
if they do not take prompt steps to avert the dangers lying in their way it 
is difficult to realise how terrible the result will be. The publication of such 
articles in English papers, according to the Vakil, is part of a conspiracy to 
inflame moslems into doing such acts as will discredit them in the eyes of the 
British Government ; and the paper thinks it a pity that journals should be 
allowed to print such articles unchecked. 


12. The following is from the Panjabee 
Bareancraey, Indian and ogi". (Lahore), dated the 4th January 1913 :— 


_«* * * ® The Proneer thinks that the democratic politician in India who rails against 
the bureaucracy ‘ does not ask for any change of system but he desires a bureaucracy in which 
the posts shall be filled with Indians.’ Surely that, if true, is not a disgraceful ambition. 
But it is not entirely true. For the more advanced Native States of India are a living ex- 
ample that bureaucracy ceases to be such in @ great measure when officered by Indians of 
high capacity. Some of the States as Baroda, Hyderabad and Mysore are plainly despotic, 
but are not the rulers and the ruled more loving there? Is it not a fact that Inlian officials 
are better able to understand the wants and wishes of the people ? The disagreeable features 
of the bureaucracy are considerably modified by a large admixture of capable Indians in high 
offices, able to formulate new policies. That is exactly what India wants. It is not a-.mere 
honour or the emoluments of the post, but a closer and more real share in the higher services— 
in the same sense in which they are considered essential in the interests of efficiency. Besides, 
the cost of the administration which is admitted to be very high, and justified because of the 
large European element, will be lessened by the substitution of the Indian agency. It is 
difficult to see how these advantages can be ignored or suppressed in the course of the 
present enquiry.” | 


IV.—KINE-KILLING. 


18. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 4th January 1913, has a note headed, 
seis el ne “The devotion to duty of the Hindus of Barwala, 
the een oon finmr ae. Hissar district.” The recent Ajudhia cow-killing 
trict. riot case, says the paper, has made so deep an impres- 
sion on the minds of. the Hindus of Barwala, Hissar 
district, that the latter held a meeting some time ago and expressed: their fecl- 
ing of displeasure at the conduct of the Deputy Commissioner, Ajudhia, in 
‘paying no heed to the feelings of the Hindus of the locality who constitute 96 
per cent. of the population, and in permitting, in opposition to the decisions of 
his predecessors and the Local Government, cow-killing in the city of Raja Ram 
Chandra, which’ is regarded as a sacred place of pilgrimage by every Hindu. 
They also collected Rs. 800 for the expenses in connection with the cow-killing 
eases under reference and have every hope to collect more money for the pur- 
e. In doing so they have set an example which, if followed by their co- 
religionists in other om of the country, is likely to lead to the collection of 
c 


‘lakhs -of rupees which can be utilised for putting an end to cow-killing for ever 
in Ajudhia. =~ | | 
14. The Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 4th 


Miestense and ie aaron January 1913, publishes the following :— 


“ So far as it is known the Muhammadans of the Punjab do not appear to be addicted 
to beef-eating. Almost all of them appear to shun it, as it will not suit their constitution. 
‘Moet of the well-to-do Muhammadans, who would not remain for a single day without partak- 


‘ing of animal food in some form or other, would rather live on pu'ses and vegetables than 
‘allow themselves to be served with beef We know many Muhammadans in Lahore who have 


t 
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never tasted it in the whole course of their lives. Its use, according to medical books written 
by Muhammadans themselves, is productive of leprosy and many blood and other complicated 
diseases as dilated upon in 7b Akbart, thé most renowned and reliable book in the Mubam- 
madan medical world. It is significant that there is no professional butcher (one who deals 
in beef only) among the Muhammadans of the Punjab. Almost all the butchers and beef- 
sellers employed in Cantonments and Regimental Lines as well as in big towns of the Punjab 
are generally the inhabitants of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, mostly of the 
Saharanpur and Meerut Districts. This fact clearly proves that the use of beef has never 
been general in the Punjab. If such is the case, is it not incumbent on educated and well- 
intentioned Muhammadans to persuade a very small number of their co-religioniste to forsake 
its use or at least discontinue the regular killing of cows, as it naturally irritates the feelings 
of the Hindus ? If cow-killing is stopped, then there is no reason that there should not be 
perfect harmony between Hindus and Muhammadans. 


“ As regards the sentimental aspect of the question. some Muhammadans may say 
that while the Hindus object to the use of beef by Muhammadans they do not do so in the 
case of Europeans. The answer is Europeans live in sequestered quarters and they seldom 
come in contact with the natives of India, while the Muhammadans live closely with Hindus. 
In most places they live together in the same lane and most of the Muhammadans have deal- 
ings with Hindus, just like caste brothers and close friends. In most places they draw water 
from the same wells and exchange Bhajis.and other eatables on the occasions of marri 


and other festivities. * * * There is no particular stress laid in Al Quran on the killing 
of the oxen on the occasion of *Id.” _, 


V.—N ATIVE SOCIETIES AND ReELIGIous MATTERS. 


15. The Ahl-t-Figah (Amritsar), of the 9th December 1912, publishes 
Costetian Mission to Toile an article headed ‘“ Past and future of the Chris- 
tian Mission in India.” The nineteenth century, 
says the paper, is the greatest revolutionary period in the history of religion 
in India; for it was in that century that a large number of Indians were 
converted to Christianity. Among these Christian converts, however, by 
far the largest number consisted of the lower classes, which were held in great 
contempt by the upper classes and which naturally greatly improved by 
changing their religion. -Education has, however, now greatly spread in 
India, with the result that the people have come to know that the progress 
and expansion of Christianity are not due to its spiritual or peaceful character, 
but to its being spread by fire and sword. The manner in which the idolators 
of Europe and the Jews were heartlessly destroyed by Christianity, as also the 
Balkan war, has greatly detracted from the worth of Christian spirituality in 
the world. What will then be the future of Christianity ? After remarking 
that nobody will now admit that there is any spirituality in Christianity, the 
paper says that if a fund were raised in India with a view to reclaim Christian 
converts large numbers of them would surelv forsake Christianity and accept 
the true faith of Islam. Whether such a fund be raised or not, it adds, there 
can be no doubt that pond pe of the Christian Mission is not only slow but 
is nearly extinct and, willing, it will soon be proved that lakhs of rupees. 
spent by the mission are being wasted away fruitlessly. 


16.. Writing under the heading “The peculiarities of Hinduism—an 
ee urgent request to Hindu leaders,” the Hindu 
Digits (Lahore), of the 4th January 1918, says that 
Indian Muhammadans for some time past have demanded special treatment 
on the score of political importance and tried to have the number of Hindus 
in the country reduced by separating the untouchables from them. If, under 
these circumstances, Hindus desire to keep their community strong and to see 
that their number is not reduced they should accord better and more reasonable 
treatment to the. untouchables and decide what constitutes Hinduism. The 
paper, therefore, concludes by inviting the views of the leading members of 
the Hindu community on the subject, so that the matter may be decided once 
for all. 


hiatien: | | 2, ae following is from the Tribune 
i 4 me e* (Lahore), of the 8th January 1913 -— | 

“The work of introducing Christianity amang the people of India is fall of difficulties 

and it has in the first instance to be done. by foreign agency. When foreigners who have 

eo many obstacles in their way manage to achieve success in the difficult task of popularising 
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eee among the Indian masses, there is no reason why our countrymen who possess 
‘facilities which are denied to the foreigners should despair of the task. Indeed there is every 
reason that they should approach. the task in the true missionary spirit and evere in the 
face of difficulties and obstacles. It is largely among the masses of the people, among what 
are known as the untouchables or the depressed classes, that the Christian missions at work 
in India, have of recent years found their most profitable field for work. When Christians 
can win these men over to their religion it head be much more easy for the Hindus to do so. 
The mer themselves are eager to come into the fold of Hinduism. They are waiting for 
favourable opportunities to do so and it is for the Hindus to try to place these within their 
reach. But the task will be accomplished only if Hindus show earnestness, self-sacrifice, and 
zeal, There has no doubt been an awakening in regard to this matter among the Hindu 
community, but what is wanted now is work, earnest, sustained and persistent work.” 


18. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 19th December 1912, has an 

The Arya Samaj article headed ‘“‘ Dark clouds of disunion on the 
: sky of the Arya Samaj.” While the Arya Samajes 
connected with the D.A.-V. College, the paper says, always welcome the 
preachers and lecturers belonging to the Gurukula party, the latter does not per- 
mit even the leaders of the former to stand on its platform to deliver speeches. 
ihe Gurukula party thus is responsible for the split in the Arya Samaj, and the 
Arya Gazette also charges Lala Munshi Ram, who has already misappropriated 
to himself thirteen or fourteen thousand rupees, with having again embezzled a 
sum of three thousand rupees. Continuing, it refers to a note which appeared 
ina recent issue of Lala Munshi Ram’s paper, the Sat Dharam Parcharak, 
charging Lala Ralla Ram with having “taken possession of’’ Rs. 7,000 on 
account of the Arya Defence Committee, and says that the Editor of the 
Parkash also has misappropriated Rs. 400 belonging to the committee named, 
and about Rs. 600 on account of the Foreign Mission Fund started by it 
some time back. Referring to the question of meat-eating the drya Gazette 
publishes a list of the members of the Gurukula party of the Arya Samaj 
who eat meat and says that the number of carnivorous members of that party 
is larger than that of the members of the College section. The paper then 
goes on to refer to some events which show that Lala Munshi Kam and his 
party were responsible for the split in the Arya Samaj and quotes an extract 
from a letter to a friend written by a certain member of the Pritinidhi Sabha 


of the Gurukula party inciting him to poison a certain Sanyasi connected 
with that party. 


The following on the ‘same subject is from the Arya Patrika 
(Lahore), of the 4th January 1913 :— 


“The ‘Jhang Sial’ (an Urdu weekly of Lahore) has written what he calls his 
judgment on the internecine war of the Arya Samaj. He concludes:—‘No questions of 
principles or doctrines are involved, all these are only pretences to cover the real objectives, 
vtz., who is to be the first and who is to be the second in the race of leadership of the Arya 
Samaj—this is the quarrel.’ 


“Let us hope this will open the eyes of the Arya Samajists and their leaders, 
and they will see in what light the general Hindu public takes their conduct in ruthlessly 
running down each other and making mountains of mole-hills for purposes of personal 
aggrandisement.”” 


VI.— LEGISLATION. 


19. Referring to the recent Council elections in the Punjab, the Watan 
(Lahore), of the 20th December 1912, says that 
the result of the above elections must have con- 
vinced Government that so long as the existing 
regulations regarding election remain, the Punjab Muhammadans can never 
be able to return an adequate number of representatives on the Council, even 
if Government takes steps to minimise the evil by a careful nomination. 


a Zs 20. * The following is from the Khalsa Ad- 
any et unia> Legislative Council ocate (Amritsar), of the 4th January 1913 :— 


Recent Council elections in the 
Punjab. 


“The nominations to the Punjab Legislative Council have just been announced. Out 
of the seven seats thus filled, one has gone to a European gentleman, the Hon’ble Sir 
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Arthur Ker, a leading representative of the European commercial community, four have 
gone to Muhammadans, the Hon’ble Mr. Mubammad Shafi, the Hon’ble Khwaja Yusaf 
. Shah, the Hon’ble Nawab Ibrahim Ali of Kunjpura (Karnal), and the Hon’ble Sir Bahram 
3 aban, and the et two te Sikhs, the Hon’ble Sardar Sundar Singh, Majithia, and the 
_Hon’ble Kanwar Daljit Singh. The re-nomination of Sardar Sundar Singh as well as the 
selection of Kanwar Daljit Singh will give deep and unfeigned satisfaction to the Sikh 
_ community all over the Davsines, Sardar Sundar Singh’s re-nomination must have been 
anticipated by all who know the position he holds in the community and the esteem and 
_ affection he has won at its hands by his sterling worth, unostentatious and silent work, and 
anerenging we whole-hearted service, and the community will rejoice to learn that the 
_ Sardar. s . will continue to he in Council to advise and help the Government in all matters 
affecting the Sikh pommunity and ita interesta. As regards Kanwar Daljit’ Singh’s nomina- 
tion we have no hesitation in saying that the Punjab Government could not have made a 
_ Better or -happier‘selection. The Kanwar Sahib, by common consent,. is eminently fitted for 
the task of representing the community and of advising the Government on ite behalf.. A 
_ scion ef one of the well-known families, a man of large-hearted sympathies and strong 
. eommonsenee he may be trusted to do all that lies in his power te forward: our interests. 
Sir Louis Dane could not have laid his fingers on two more worthy, or more devoted, or more 
staunch Sikhs to sit on his Council and to act as his Councillors on matters affecting the 
welfare, happiness, progress and sey ge of the community, and to His Honour our 
cordial and respectful thanks are due for the same. The election of the Hon’ble Sardar 
Gajjan Singh to the Punjab Council has already been noticed in these columns with intense 
pleasure re gratification. Though we regret that in the new regulations, our prayers for 
separate electorates have not been acceded to, as also that the number of seats allowed to 
the Sikhs by no-nination has remained at two, it is no little gratifying to note that we will 
~ now have three seats in all as against two.in the last Council. It goes: without saying that 
the newly-elected and nominated members have our heart-felt and sincere congratulations on 
their appointment to Council. The community has abundant reason to congratulate itself 
on their appointments and looks up to them with hope and confidence to advocate‘and safe- 
guard its interests.” 


a 21, The following is from the Panjabee 
The Funjeb Legislative Council (T ahore), dated the 4th January 1913 : ~ 


and Hindus. 


* The list of the nominated members to the Punjab Legislative Council was published 


on the 2nd instant, somewhat later than was expected. The first meeting of the new Legisla- 
tive Council is to be held to-day and one representative to the Imperial Council will be elected 
by the non-official members, both nominated and elected. The list of nominated non-officials 
does not give satisfaction to us, and from a purely Hindu point of view it isa grievous one 
Out of the nominated, one is European, four Muhammadans, two Sikhs and no Hindu, Only 
two of these are new members. These are Nawsub Ibrahim Ali Khan, an Honorary Magistrate 
of Kunjpura, Karnal, and Sardar Daljit Singh, Honorary Magistrate of Jullundur. Mr, 
Muhammad Shafi, Nawab Sir Ibrahim Khan and Khan Bahadur Khwaja Yusaf Shah have 
‘been familiar figures in the old Council and they are re-nominated. Sardar Sundar Singh 
_and Sir Arthar Ker are also re-nominated. An analysis of the new Council shows, we have 
' five Hindus, all elected, five: Muhammadans, of whom four are nominated, three Sikhs, of whém 
two are nominated, and two Europeans, of whom one is nominated.. Among the non-official 
group this may be regarded as fairly decent, and numerically the strength of the numbers does 
not give room for complaint; But it is not a little disappointing, however, to see that the 
Hindu yictory in the elections has not been supplemented by nominations on the plan 
adopted three years ago, and thia certainly is a grievance. When the Muhammadans had 
their victory last time and the Hindus lost all the seats, surely no such concession as is now 
shown to Muhammadans was thought of for Hindus and the last Council was known for its 
admitted deficiency of Hindu | ntation. But it may be argued whether Government 
should make a mistake a second time, because it erred in the firstinstance. Of course not ; and 
. if the mistake on the first octasion is admitted, we think the Hindus would agree to bury the 
hatchet and begin afresh, But it is impossible to forget the impression that, as a rule, the . 
~ Hindus of this province get no fair play and.even their admitted merits are taken to depre- 
- ciate their just rewards. In justicd te the record success of the elections, the Hindus should 
: have predominated in the new Council, Instead of being fiye there must haye been at least 
' eight.: ‘Those who accuse the people of being:ewayed by a communic feeling in the elections, 
. cannot themselves. be wholly free @ similar basis of - discrimination in the nomination— 
and discriminate, te, against those. whom fortune has once favoured, Anyhow we do not 
press the numerical point too far. _We believe in the quality of work in the Council rather 

- than'in the display of numbers. Weare conscious too of the improvement that we may find 
in the business of the Council for the next three years, asa result of the better Hindu 
strength, But we are afraid that the general impression will be that the nominations are 
| po gd from both the Hindy and Makameden standpoints, for one season or 
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ok Feats 22. The following is from the Panjabee 
—<«<_ . (Lahore), of the 7th January 1913 :-~ 


“The Hon’ble Sardar Datjit Single has been elected by & majority of ton-official 


_ Member's' to represent Panjab in the Intperial Legislative Council, * * * * It must 


be remembered also that of the 15 tion-offtciale all the nominated niembers gave their votes 
i favour of the Sardar, wheréus all: the elevted menrbers, with the exception of the Muham-- 
thadan: mentbers; voted for the Hon’ble Rai Bahadwy Shadt Bak Another elected mémber 
preferred not to vote’ for any and thus the election divided sharply between the. elected and 
nominated sections of the Council electorate. It would appar, therefore, that’ the nominated 
rion-officials of the Purrjat Council dominate in the new Cotincil, and even with the addi- 
tional’ three’ seate given to the elected: members; the latter form a minority whode voice counts 
for little ordinarily. And they being the direct and chosen representatives of the people of 
the country, it is matter for no' gratification that one of the people coull not be elected to 
represtiit the country in the’ Imperial Council: When we remember diso the’ representatives 
likely to be chosen: from other Provinces, we must confess that Punjab has not made the best 
of the privilege in preferring @ noblemtun who has: inherited: his position: like property, to one: 
who has made‘his mark by dint of sheer ability. But it is the fault of the system under 
which we work and we are dfraid: that’ the popular interests of the Punjab cannot be rep- 
Fesetited in the Imperial Council’ as‘ those of other Provinces where the electoral imperfections 
arc hardly so glaring as in: the land of the five rivers.” | | 


The following ‘on the same subject is from the Tribune (Lahore), dated 
the 8th January 1913 :— , 


“ The result of the election of a representative for the Imperial Legislative Council 
by the non-official members of the Punjab Legislative Council on the 4th instant shows that 
there is no likelihood whatgoever of an educated Hindu being at any time elected to the 
Supreme Legislative Council to represent enlightened Punjab Hindu opinion. If any 
Hindu could ever be elected it was on this occasion and it is unlikely that such an opportun- 
ity will ever occur again. We have also pointed out that no representative of Indian trade 
and industry has been nominated to the Punjab Legislative Council and no one from the 
Punjab to represent those interests islikely to be nominated to the Imperial Legislative 
Council. A representative: of the Hindu landholding class is to be nominated to the Supreme 
Legislative Council. Even more regrettable than the non-election of a Hindu to the Imperia 


Legislative Council are the influences that have brought about such a result. Every other 


section of the community from the Punjab has had an opportunity of sending a representa- 
tive to the Imperial Legislative Council, but the educated Hindus of the Punjab have 
been denied every Opportuuity of having a representative on the Imperial Legislative 
Council.” 


_. .In its leader.the Odserver (Lahore), of the 8th January 1913, published 
the following :— : 

‘“ The election of the Hon’ble’Sardar Daljit Singh by the non-official members of the 
Punjab Council as‘their representative‘on'the Imperial Legislative has already been announced, 
but it is not widely known that his election was mainly dae to the Muhammadan vote. Fifteen 
non-officials had to choose one ‘ont of the:tiwo candidates;: Sardar Daljit Singh and-R, B. Shadi 
Lal. All the'Hindus: voted for Lala Shadi Lal, who also.secured the vote of Mr. Currie ; 
but thongl one Sikh member dectihed:to- vote, the five- Mubammadans’ voted in a body. for 
the Sardar; who-also got the votes‘of Sardar‘Sundar Singh and Mr. Ker, thus defeating his 
rival by' 8 votes ‘to 6. We' leave it to: those'who talk about the clannishness of the Musal- 
tans‘to judge as‘to who-have exhibited freedom from sectarian prejudices, Hindus or Musal- 
mans: It is: sincerely hoped . that‘Sardar. Daljit Singh’ will recognise the help afforded him 
by Muhammadazs and’ prove’ hintsélf what he is expected on all hands to prove, a true 
tepresentative of the Province; itespeetive: of distinctions of class or creed. As for the 
two’ other’ nim-offidials about! to:be’ nominated by: the Tiocal Government, we hope Govern- 
iment will’ sénd‘to' the’ Intperial- Counvil‘a: Mubammadan.who is in every way fit to dts- 
charge‘his’ daties‘as’ a representative of'the: Mushimans:of the: Punjab. We'do not wish to 
sacpebte nantes and'do’ not held & brief for ‘one.’ Bat itis: right that-we shouid insist 


‘ on: Government nominating’ onéwho' enjoys ‘the cbnfidetce of the: community and who is 


fulky qualified’ to. perform’ stecessfally” the werk! entrusted: to-him: The- nomination of a 
Musativan’ wiie is not’ ify toaeh: with! the: sentiment of the Punjab Musalmans‘as a whole 
and who caret’ fée? the’ pulseof the conisrunity,: however high-his-position be, -will never 
rive the Misalman* satisfactions: and it w shtole: toby’ shovguehis: that! in making. a selection 
Goverment should keep the: M uslivt standpoiat m view.’ | 
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" Writing under the heading “The Landholder's Representative,” the 
Khalea Advocate (Amritsar}, of the 4th January 1913, publishes the following 
remarks :—- - ) 

“The time has come for His Honour to make nominations to the Viceroy’s Legisla- 
tive Council of one re tative each:of Muhammadans and Landholders of this Province. 
Aé'regards the former: of course we have ‘nothing to say. As regardsthe Landholders’ 
representative, we have to say one or two words for His Honour’s gracious and favourable 
consideration. Last time the representative selected was.a -Muhammadan. We respectful 
trust a Sikh will be inted this time,’ as the Sikh community represents a large land- 
ewning interest.and has a substantial stake in the Province.- As regards the nomination 
iteelf, we have to say this that. there are several leading and representative Sikhs whose 
selection would give satisfaction to the community. .We may add, howeyer, that there is, 


at the present moment, none perhaps whose nomination would be more genuinely welcomed — 


or prove more in the fitness of things than Sardar Jogendra Singh, Home Minister, Patiala. 
The Sardar Sahib is undoubtedly one of our largest landholders, and a Talukdar, a gentleman 
of wide erudition and many-sided experience, one who has given abundant evidences that he 
feels for his class and, what is more, can urge their claims and safeguard their interests. Such 
4 man is Sardar Jogendra Singh, and it goes without saying that he would bea real acquisi-. 
tion to the Viceroy’s Council: ‘By nominating him Sir Louis Dane would be making an 
effective provision for the representation of the Landholders’ interest and would be placing 
the whole landholding section of the population under deep obligation.” 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) — Education. 


23. Referring to Mis- Honour the Chancellor’s suggestion about the 
adoption of the Roman script in the course of his 
| address in the last Convocation of the Panjab 
University, the Sialkot Paper (Sialkot), of the 25th December '1912, says that 
there can be no denying the fact that in a country like the Punjab which is 
inhabited by different communities which advocate the adoption of different 
scripts, no script other than the Roman one: can be universally accept- 


ed as the medium of writing, ially seeing that no community can raise 
any objection 


The Roman script. 


inst it. All true well-wishers of this province, the paper, 
who desire unity will surely strongly support His Honour’s views on the 
subject and will try to introduce Roman script in the Punjab. | 


(f) —Raitlways and Communications. 


24, The following is from the Tribune 


Solin in Teeny See (Lahore), of the 9th January 1913 :— 
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(h)—Hiscellaneous. 
25. The Ahl-i-Figah (Amritsar), of the 9th December 1912, has a 
Security from the Afghan. paragraph headed “ Security from the 4fghan,”’ in 


which it says that the Afghan is a well-known 
newspaper which is always edited in a spirit of loyalty and moderation. It is, 
therefore, surprising that the heavy security of Rs. 2,000 should be demanded 
from it. It is sad to see how unbridled Hindu newspapers are carrying 
on their nefarious practices with impunity, while their poor Muslim contem- 
poraries are being subjected to heavy punishments for committing unknown 
mistakes. This is, indeed, a very unsatisfactory state of affairs and it ig to be 
hoped that the matter will be brought to the notice of the Government in tho 
form of an interpellation in the Viceregal Council. 


J. SLATTERY, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 


LAHORE: 


The 11th January 1912. 


Punjab Government Press, Lahore=»16-1013-—070165-=C. L. 
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(o) Home— : 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
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Muhammad Ali 
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Dr. Ram Narain 
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I.—POoLirics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. Writing about peace negotiations and Reuter’s message regarding 
the fall of Adrianople, the Zamindar (Lahore), of 
the 8th December 1912, says that there can be no 
doubt that when the whole of Europe is united against Turkey the latter can do 
nothing. When the European powers saw with dismay that even in her 
present helpless condition Turkey could not be overpowered by the united 

owers of her allied enemies, and that her existence proved to be dangerous 

or that of the confederates, they placed obstacles in the way of the progress of 
the war. But, when they could not gain their ends even by the pretence of 
peace, they administered the threat to poor Turkey that the comb.ned forces 
of the entire continent would be brought to bear on her so as to dictate their 
terms. Can there be a more horrible aspect of the bloody civilization of the 
20th century than this: that Russia, France, Germany and Austria should 
wish to extirpate Turkey for the sole reason that she is Muhammadan? Is this 
to be called bravery and gallantry—that four powerful empires should prepare 
to crush Turkey which has committed no other fault than the anxiety which 
she has shown to keep burning the lamp lighted by Muhammad? Can 
Europe assure “us” that after taking Adrianople it will allow Turkey to 
live in peace? No, never. It will then at once devise means to hoist a 
Christian flag over Constantinople. All European powers are determined to 
drive the Turks out of Europe ; and the Osmanlis also, it must be admitted, if 
they would preserve their existence, are required to fight Europe. The Islamic 
world, however, expects them to maintain Islamic dignity and bravery. 


‘ The peace negotiations. 


2. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 8th January 1913, remarks that 
although the Turks, after (a few) preliminary 
defeats, obtained a series of victories, although 
independent minded Turks are most anxious that hostilities should be renewed, 
and although a dishonourable peace is so loathed that even Turkish women 
would prefer suicide to it, nevertheless the treacherous and dishonest Govern- 
ment of Kamil Pasha is as usual bent on sacrificing the interests of (2s. selling) 
its country ; and the Turkish peace plenipotentiaries are so slavishly obedient 
to. Europe that they feel no hesitation in recognising the influence of the 
Balkan Powers in Turkish territory. It is possible that the independent- 
spirited Turks will not accept this shameless and dishonourable peace and it is 
also possible that the hostilities may be renewed ; but there can be no denying 
the fact that, so long as the present Ministry is in power, Turkey cannot 
secure integrity and indepondence. Continuing, the paper takes up the question 
of Albania, where a republic has been set up anda Musalman nominally 
elected President, and says that all this will lead to Albanian Muslims being 
subjected to the miseries of thraldom under the guise of liberty. The paper 
endeavours to show that the Balkan confederates practice gross oppression 
as compared with the Turks, and then refers to a communication in a recent 
issue of the Times in which its Constantinople correspondent says that Islam 
is prejudicial to progress and that constitutional reform is quite opposed to the 
spirit of the Prophet’s creed, on which the Vaksl observes, that this consti- 
tutes a serious attack on the faith professed by Muhammadans. 


Turkey and the War. 


— 8. In its leader, the Observer (Lahore), of 
en 0 See: the 15th January 1918, |publishes \the follcw- 
ing :— 


® # 2 w * 


“Turkish ls for European intercession elicited no sympathetic response—indeed, 
all the vad alk ts Turkey was in the shape of a stern rebuke and a stiff reminder that 
she peer t out her battles alone and unassisted. Now, however, that hostilities have 
heea suspended, the Powers are not only prepared to permit the Allies to rob Turkey but insist 
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that Turkey shall cede to Bulgaria portions of unconquered territory like Adrianople, which 
the Allies cannot claim under the rules of war. Europe is thus violating its word of honour 
and openly assisting in the spoliation of Muslim lands, the same Europe that would not help 
in the bringing about of a temporary armistice at the request of Turkey! Russia and France, 
it need hardly be pointed out, are most prominent in this connection. pas Nhs 


“Tf the green banner is unfurled—and it ought tojhave been unfurled many months ago 
in view of the crusade proclaimed by the Allies—Muhammadans will flock to the standard of 
Muhammad V in their thousands and either win for Turkey an honoured place among the 
nations or die in the defence of the Khalifate. Muslim kingdoms have in the eyes of the 
Musalrans at least as much value as has the peace of Europe in the estimation of the 


Europeans.” 


4. The following is from the Panfabee 
(Lahore), of the 9th January 1913 :— 


“It will be remembered that one of the chief arguments urged against the admis- 
sion of Indians in South Africa is that they compete successfully in trades and drive out the 
more costly white traders. There is another side to this question, the economic side, which 
is well worth consideration. The 7smes of Natal publishes a letter from au Englishman on the 
competition of Indian storekeepersand says: ‘The European storekeeper can expect very little 
sympathy so long as his rapacity is of that type which compels those who would only be too 
willing to be his legitimate customers to transfer their purchasing power to the much-maligned 
Indian trader. I, too, live in a part of the country where there are no Indian traders, and I 
should like a few Englishmen with their families to experience, by way of contrast, the height, 
depth, and length of the avarice which prevails where, by reason of some past folly or successful 
intrigue, certain Europeans (a few notorious cliques) have a virtual monopoly of the trade of 
whole districts.’ He does not, of course, want that the European should be driven out, but 
he wants healthy competition so that men of moderate means may have the advantage of 
economic management. But we are afraid that race prejudice is so strong that it does not. 
admit of reasoning, though the authorities are bound to consider all sides.” ) 


Indians in South 3 frica. 


Writing under the heading “South Africa and the Empire,” the 
Panjabee (Lahore), of the 14th January 1913, publishes the following :—. 


‘ General Botha has declared that the interests of South Africa do not clash with 
those of the Empire. In bis quarrel with General Hertzog, it was represented that as 
between Boer and British interests, at any rate, the interests clashed. In another way 
also we can see there is nothing pointing to harmony. ‘The way in which Indians, cultured. 
and ignorant, are treated in the South African Colony, does not show that the interests of 
the self-governing Colony are identical to those of the Empire. What Mr. Botha means: 
is that they need not be in conflict and that means apparently that there must be a constant. 
endeavour to bring about harmony where interests clash. We may welcome such a policy, 
if it is also applied to questions relating to India. If this principle is recognised as the 
guiding policy of South Africa, the Indian question would not offer great difficulties. ‘I wish 
to emphasise,’ wrote General Bothain a letter to the press ‘that to me the interests of 
South Africa are supreme, and I believe that this view is almost generally shared by the 
population of. our Union. This, however, does not exclude that 1 myself and the South 
African Party fully appreciate the Imperial ideas under our free constitution.’ The South 
African Union may develop its constitution under Imperial auspices, but do Colonial politi- 
cians remember that it is India that makes the real Empire, and when they think and talk 
about the Empire, they ought not to ignore India or assign Indians in the colony toa 
humiliating position ? ”’ ( 


(6)— Home. 


5. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the llth January 1918, has a . 
note headed ‘‘ Why should not Musalmans be sus- 


sae Sam Coteage pected.” After referring to an article in the 


Muslim newspaper entitled the Gujrati, in which the paper named, writing 
about the throwing of the bomb at the Viceroy, observes that besides Bengalis, 
Hindus, Arya Samajists, Englishmen and others, Musalmans are also suspected 
of being a party to the crime... ‘The paper says that there ‘is no reason why 
Musalmans should not be suspected, especially when there is a special reason 
for the :suspicion, namely, that. Muhammadans are now-a days in a state of 
excitement over the Tripolitan and the Balkan ‘Wars, and that Muslim 
papers are publishing inflammatory articles in connection with these 
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The Victoria Paper (Sialkot), of the 8th January 1918, expresses 
abhorrence of the dastardly attack made on the Viceroy, and, after praising 
the- excellent qualities of His Excellency’s head and heart, says that the mis- 
creant who threw the bomb at such a kind-hearted ruler cannot be otherwise 
than an enemy of his country. The Westminister Gazette, it adds, is right in 
holding that the deed was done by a lunatic. 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 10th January 1913, publishes a 
communication headed “The enquiry into the bomb outrage.” The writer — 
a Muhammadan—observes that it is disgraceful that the miscreant guilty of 
the outrage should have disappeared from among a crowd of 150 persons pre- 
sent in the house from which the missile is alleged to have been thrown; and 
suggests that, instead of announcing rewards (for the arrest of the miscreant) 
and discussing the matter in the press, loyal people in different provinces should 
organise parties of the experienced men, who should employ their personal 
ability and influence in helping officials engaged in the investigation of the 
outrage, and thus endeavour to remove the ugly stain on the name of India. 


The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 9th January 
1913 :— 


“ Although nothing is known about the dastardly criminals connected with the Delbi 
outrage, a few responsible officers have deelared their belief that it cannot be the work of an 
isolated offender. If this means that the offender is not alone and has in all probability a 
number ef confederates we also believe in the surmise. For no single man could devise and 
execute so diabolical a plot as that. But at the same time if the theory implies that there is 
anything like a wide or connected conspiracy in the country, the surmise is wholly wrong. At 
any rate, there seems no reason yet to warrant such a theory in face of the many admitted facts 
to the contrary. The very fact that the assassins’ fury was directed on a Viceroy who is so 
deservedly popular with the people of all sections in India shows that the theory of con- 
spiracy is hard to establish. In any case, this should not be made the basis of remedial 
measures to be adopted. Any one who has correctly read the inner feelings of the people 
can vouch for the excellent feelings in favour of the present policy of the Government. 
The party of political extremists is practically wiped out and society would not tolerate 
their propaganda at the present day. Political suspects are avoided or ignored everywhere 
and they do not make themselves busy or known. Many of them appear to have lanes 
their views and are co-operating with the party of constructive moderation. We believe that 
the revulsion of feeling created after the Delhi outrage will have a further restraining 
influence on the secret enemies of Government, if any. Government has done all that is 
necessary to suppress politicalcrime and disorder. If any clue were found to the source 
of crime, it would be easy to root out the remaining seeds of anarchism and we sincerely 
hope that all efforts will be directed to this end.” 


ic ei - 6. The following is from the Tribune 
Pm 3 Veeny s proposed visit to (Lahore), of the 12th January 1918 :— 


“The Indtan Datly News sounds a timely note of warning against the contemplated 
visit of His Excellency the Viceroy to Calcutta. It says, and very properly we consider, that 
no object is served by inviting trouble. Not that there is any apprehension of trouble to 
the Viceroy, for in spite of the bog the guardians of the public seem determined to make 
their presence felt by every body. But, says our contemporary, the Criminal Investigation 
Department — 


-  € Would not be human if it did not make the most of its opportunity for doing prodigies of care-taking. 
It did not somehow disting.ish itself at Dalhiand probably they say it was the Viceroy’s fault or some- 
thing of that sort. But the fact is that they failed to prevent the outrage and have failed to detect its 
author up till now.’ : 


“¢Tis an ill-wind that blows nobody any good. Out of the Delhi misfortune the restful 
ness of Calcutta, and as for that matter of Bengal, will be to some extent disturbed by the con- 
tenplated visit of the Viceroy. It may conciliate the seas mercantile community to their 
present status, and humour Lord Curzon to whose policy the country owes all its troubles. The 
visit may be deemed ge in 1ts Own way and also give an opportunity to Lord Hardinge 
to express his opinion of the work done by ‘the greatest Viceroy since Lord Dalhousie.’ 
At the same time it involves considerable inconvenience, trouble and anxiety to the people. 
It is not unnatural that public opinion in Bengal should desire the abandonment :of 
the ‘visit.’” ; i 


6-4 


7. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 15th January 1913, has a note 
headed ‘“‘ The Philippine Islands are about to get 
freedom.’ Referring to the announcement by the 
President of the United States that some form of liberty would be granted .to 
the Philippines, the paper says that the announcement in question will surely 
be read with interest by rome British statesmen, including Lord Crewe who can 
never think of India enjoying self-government at any time under British rule. 
After comparing India with the Philippines, the paper says that it is gee 
that “we ’ do not want self-government like that enjoyed by the Colonies 
to-day. What “we” wish to say is that itis“ our” political ideal, The 
Muslim League has, like the Naticnal Congress, declared that the ideal which 
Muhammahans also have set before them, is Swaraj under British rule. 


. 8. Writing about the recent session of the National Congress at Banki- 
The Indian Ketlene! C pur, the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 4th January 1913, 
‘a a ee says that in his inaugural address the President of. 
the Congress condemned the preferential treatment accorded to Muhammadans, as. 
also the separate electorates, and took the authorities to task for paying no heed: 
to the importance of Hindus. The Congress also protested against the principle 
of separate electorates and this in the face of the results of the last Council elec- 
tions in the Punjab, ths United Provinces and Sindh! After expressing dig»- 
approval of the views of the Congress on the above subject, the md goes on to 
approve of the President’s suggestion that jhe representatives of the Indian people 
should also sit in the British Parliament. When even in a tyrannical and 
oppressive country like -Russia, it says, the three crores of Muslim subjects are 
allowed to send seven representatives to the Duma, it is, indeed, shameful for 
more than 7 crores of Muslims and more than 24 crores of non-Muslims (of 
India) that they cannot return a single representative to take part in the de- 
liberations of the British Parliament which governs them. It is true that two 
Indians are a aa Bae to the Secretary of State’s Council, but these persons are 
not appoin y election. This state of affairs is deplorable and strenuous 
efforts should be made to remedy it. Referring to the speech of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque, President of the Reception Committee of the Congress, 
an extract from which has been reproduced in the paper, urging Muham, 
madans to join the national assembly, which makes no distinction of race or» 
creed, of Hindus or Muhammadans, the Vakil says that Muhammadans cannot 
respond to the call of Mr. Haque, seeing that the President has, in his speech, 
decreed against the separate electorates allowed to Muhammadans. 


In its leader, the Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 11th January 1913, © 
publishes the following :— : 
“The Press comments on the twenty-seventh session of the Congress must have 
opened the eyes of the admirers of this movement to their utmost width. The Anglo-Indian 
pers are almost enthusiastic in the expression of their satisfaction at the ‘improvement? 
shown by the Congress, while the Indian papers, prominently including some of the Congress 
organs, have adopted a distinctly hostile attitude towards the movement as at present 
constituted, with particular reference to the extent of the ‘improvement’ revealed at the 
Bankipore session, The attendance gt this memorable session bordered perilously upon the 
vanishing point. The number of delegates was ‘never so small,’ frankly admits the 
Leader of Allahabad, ‘after the very first Congress held twenty-seven years ago at Bombay.’ 
Such an ‘improvement’ ig ‘gatisfastory’ indeed from the Anglo Indian point of view. 
The Presidential address, so far as ite tone and spirit were concerned, was in perfect keeping 
with this ‘ improyement,’ and has immensely satisfied the Anglo-Indian Press. According 
to the Leader; ‘the general opinion on the President’s address wae that . . . . it suffered from 
the double defect of inordinate length and of lack of vigour and animation.’ It took full 
four hours to finish it, and the few delegates and visitors who constituted the audience 
snored over it. | | 


: ‘ . ’ . 


Self-government in India. — 


Tt is well that the ‘autocrats’ have at last seen the wisdom of not only recognising 
a‘ public,’ byt also restoring to it the ‘right to elect delegates.’ But the significance of 
the fact cannot pe lost upon the said public that the arduous task of keeping up interest in 
+ the Congress in ‘all the Provinces of the country in the interval between one session and 
another’ is to be made over to a single ‘whole-time salaried agsistant secretary ’—the right 
of enjoying profonnd slumber during this particular be being still reserved for them- 


selves. But i eek the need of keeping. up interest in 


been recog and that is something.” - a all ae rouyd | hag ; 
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Writing under the heading “ Congress Verbiage,” the paper in its 
issue of the llth January 1913, makes the following further remarks :— 


“ When the vain and ambitious man fails to obtain praise from others, he has no other 
way but to blow his own trumpet. * * « * 


| * . * ~ 


“ As for the Punjab, let us have the writer’s own description to have an idea of its 
truth and beauty. ‘The Punjab had put back in the Congress fold the lion-heartedt Lajpat 
Rai, while the great Harkishan Lal, who has single-handedly bossed two Congresses in Lahore, 
was there as demure as ever, and more or less like a single-speech Hamilton’ This is what 
they call setting up images of straw in order to worship them. Surely, distance lends 
enchantment to the view, and it is evidently a lucky thing to be supporters of a waning 
cause; fur one has chances of having his virtues magnified in proportion rs the cause goes 
down. The Punjab has had enough of the ‘ greatness’ of the one and the ‘Jion-heartedness ’ 
of the other, and would rather. part with them for the benefit of any of the sister Provinces. 
But what offence did poor Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chowdhry eommit in the eyes of the 
writer that he does not come in for even a passing mention? For he was one of the three 
stalwarts, each unique in himeelf, who attended this year’s Congress from the Punjab, while 
the rest of the Province remained inert and silent. O, for the men who would run to the 
remotest corners of the earth, even at the cannon’s mouth, for the ‘empty bauble Fame,’ 
though no one would follow them!” — 


9. In its leader the Observer (Lahore), of the 11th January 1913, 
The Muslim League : Its Ideal publishes the following remarks :— 


. + . * s 


“‘The self-government which they consider good for India is neither the Swaraj of 
the nationalist politician, nor the colonial self-government of the Congressman. The Council 
of the League has, therefore, distinctly laid down that the Musalmans want only such self- 
government ar will be suttalle to Indta—that is to say, such self-government as neither 
aims at the elimination of the British Power from In:lia, nor ignores the distinctions of race 
and creed that prevail in India,—distinctions which the hand of time has writ large on the’ 
page of history and which still cut deep down to the very basis of the fabric of Indian life 
im its variegated aspects. Besides, this is only an ideal and it goes without saying that 
the ideal will long remain outside the pale of practical politics. In practical politics, the 
Muslims hold to their moorings and continue to believe that the existence of the Britieh 
Government in India, not merely as a supervising agency but as one charged with the actual 
every day administration of the country and carrying out its duty with fearless honesty 
and strong determination to hold the balance even between the warring elements of the 
Indian population—the existence of the British Government is an indispensable necessity 
ef the hour: So that in working for the attainment of their ideal of self-government, 
they will do nothing which can be inconsistent, in the slightest degree, with their steadfast 
loyalty to the British Government and their resolute determination to safeguard their 
communal interests in contradistinction to general Indian interests.’’ 


# * * * e 


IV.— KINE-KILLING. 


10. The Sanatan Dharam Parcharak (Amritsar), of the 8th January 
The cow-killine rict in Ajudhie, Lo Lo» has @ paragraph headed “ Kine-killing in 
“oor Hoses Ajndhia.” Referring to the cow-killing riot in 
Ajudhia which took place some time ago, the paper takes to task the Deputy 
Commissioner of Ajudhia for permitting cow-killing in the birth-place of 
(Ram Chandra) and says that Hindu members of the Council should strongly 
protest against the measures adopted by the Deputy Commissioner and try 
to get kine-killing stopped, at least in Ajudhia, if not in the whole of India. 
The paper on behalf of the 23 crores of loyal and devoted Hindu subjects of 
the British Government prays that, after due consideration of their religious 
feelings, kine-killing may be put an end to, once for all, in Ajudhia. After 
referring to the meetings which were held in Amritsar and Barnala to protest 
against the measure, the paper states that it will be a shameful blot on Hindu- 
ism if the Hindus fail to exert themselves to get kine-killing stopped in 
rage It also urges every society, big and small; in the country to help in 
e matter. — : 
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| The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 11th January 1918, has a paragraph 
entitled ‘* The sacrifiee of Musalmans in Ajudhia.” helen 3 on the above 
subject, the paper says that the strangest ‘affair in the incident is that the 
Hindu Press is. array: Ag its best.to prove that kine-killing had never. 
been practised before this in Ajudhia, although in doing so it employs mete 
words and not arguments or reasons. Certain Islamic papers, on the contrary, 
have proved by reference to official documents, local evidence and statemen ts 
of Government officials, that the practice of kine-killing has existed in Ajudhia 
for a long time past ; and that the Musalmans of Ajudhia have been g 

of no innovation. Indeed, it is not difficult for Government and the: public 
to get an inkling of the inner working of the: minds of the Hindu Presse, from. 
the fact that it places no reliance’ on official documents and incontrovertible 
statements made by officials about. kine-killing and the. sale of beef in Ajudhis 
and that it focal persists in its Zid, A criminal, whether Hindu. or. 
Musalman, deserves no’ mercy or assistance ; and nothing oan be. more dip- 
honest than for a section of the people to attempt to justify the horrible’ offen.. 
ces of criminals and cenceal the truth. There can be no denying the fact: tliat 
tris spirit among the Hindus is injurious for both Government and the country, 
seeing that ultimately it leads to the throwing of bombs, 


VI— LEGISLATION. 


eee — ee following ‘is from the Tribune 
, be oy ole ag rovincia' (Lahore), of the 11th January 1913 :— 


* % * * * . . * 


B. The fact is Provineial Governments have yet to perceive that there are forces which. 


by a against, each other nullify the effect of a non-official majorit nerousk: ven 
hg rg = and making. peune allowance for exceptions, te mL —. ye 
ial dieting nished ‘themselves by a study of public questions. They have either no views 
of their own or are. known for their colourless. opinions. Some hold opinions which are tinged. 
_ ape sense’ of favours yet.to. come. It.is therefore a mockery to point. to.a non-official 

composed af nominated. members who are blind te.the value of work that. can be dohe 
| Mole ol tried men.. The public can never be satisfied with such a majority . and nothing 
te OF an. elected majority can. give effect to the spirit of the reforms.” — 


12. The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 5th January 19123, publishes a 
pe ee, communication from: one Shaukat of Meerut headed’ 
‘ The operation of. the Press Act.” District Ma 
sisteatn, says. the writer, are ao wtth.unlimited powers: by” the provisions 
ef. the Pooee Act. They: can exempt 4-newspaper from furnishing seourity;, 
‘Of eall-upon it te deposit one, but in practice they. very seldom exeinpt 
any one, no matter how loyal or respectable he may be. Indeed; 
can do whatever they like in dealing with a newspaper, whether there be 
proof against it or not. “Vernacular literature has been placed by the Press 
Act at the tender mercy of the Police, ay in other matters the police 
are not relied upon and all’ cases: sent up by them are regularly tried and 
on. opportunity is.given to accused. persons to defend themselves.. The. writer 
goes. on to say; that “ as the police is a regular army for maintaining. ce in 
e country: and for bringing all mischievous persons to book, it would:not' be 
‘incorrect to designate. the Press Act. a .“ martial law.” ‘Sedition and 
anarchism ap og wand. in Bengal, but. as aresult of the o or of the Press Act 
sedition ~ has. peared there. While, however, t Act under referenee 
is. a dead letter. 4 : Bengal, it has, been put into operation in the’ Punjab where 
securities are demanded. from newspapers wholesale. Is it not: then desirable 
that. the.-Punjab Press should realise its responsibilities. and duties in the 
‘matter ? Ane Punjab officials, more fond of. putting into operation : 
machinery yo than. their confréres ti other Provinces Are 
they. mor Puy z el. the, Government of India and: the Home Government: ‘that: 
the Punjab sree soons dine than that. of other’ Provinces? Has 
tongue ress. Association, Lahore, become paralysed that if mashes ‘uo: 
oo levine to.the Government.about the demand of securities? ‘There caa. be 
| the fact that’ if the Punjab-Press had beén-united the Farce law 
would have have never been enforced in the Province. 


| The. Aligarh University. 


_ “at” position is no; better than that of a subject people and that “we” should 
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VIL—GsNERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(¢) — Municipal and cantonment affairs. — 


13. In its leader, the Tribune (Lahore), of the 15th J anuary. 1913, 

eats Menedi onl th “ writing under the heading, “ Local self-govern- 

local sub-committees. ~=«- ment in the United Provinces,” publishes the 
following :— 


« + * e + me 


“As the. late. Mr. Romesh Chander Dutt pointed. out, the want of sucoéss of the. 
present system was mainly due to executive power being centralised in the Collector-President, 
and not to any defects in the system of election. Yet the Punjab Government are anxious 
to perpetuate this system which has been condemned by high authorities and has given 
astisfaction to none. One of the most important recommendations of the Decentralisation 
Commission with: reference to. district boards was that sub-district boards should be universally 
established and that they should be the principal agencies in rural boards administration. 
The Commission expressed their agreement with the principle enunciated by Lord Ripon’s 
Government that sub-distriét boards should form an essential part in the scheme of local 
self-government, and that they’ should have adequate resdurces dnd a large measure of locat 
self-government and that their jurisdiction should’ be ‘so limited in area ae to ensure both 
local knowledge and interest on the part of the members, and, be at the same time a unit 
well-known to the people.’ . The decision of the Punjab Government in this matter has been 
most unsatisfactory. It at once shows the retrograde naturé of the administration. The 

istrict officers in the Punjab are, we ‘are’ told, practically ‘unanimots in thinking that the 
focal boards were genetally a failure in the province and’ should not be revived. His Honour 
Sir Lovis Dane, therefore, comes to the comfortable conclasion that the district board is the 


@mallest unit that can usefully be constituted with independent financial powers and the, best 


solution of the problem would be found in the formation of local sub-committees instead of the 
constitution of separate sub-district boards. In accordance with the principle thus laid down 
His Honour proposes that all: officers in charge of sub-divisions who are not alréady. members 
of district boards should be given seats, as opportunity offefs, and that they and the other. 
members of the board in their sub-division should act as'a sub-committee to consider local. needs 
and supervise all district board work within that area. This is certainly a most unsatisfactory 
golution of the problem and for this reason instead of creating popular interest.in local 
affairs, and leading the prominent men to maintain that interest by ministering to their wants, 
the Punjab Government seeks to create sub-committees which will be a part of the official 
machinery of the district. It took a quarter of a century for the Secretary of State to discover 
that district and sub-district boards had not been properly constituted-and they had not been 
properly financed. The Decentralisation Commission also arrived at the same conclusion. But 
after all this when we were expecting that the Government would be pleased to take every 
dtep to entrust the people of the province with effective and effectual power for administering 
local affairs and supply locat-bodies with adequate financial aid, His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor declared that the time was not yet ripe for any advance in the direction ne 


the Decentralisation Commission. The Commission have already pointed out that the admit 


failure of sub-district boards, as a whole, has been largely due to the circumscription of their 
powers and resources, but that in Madras and Assam, where they have had a freer scope, they 
éppear to have achieved some measure of success. | i aad 
| * og + = . ee 


“We can only hope that the Government of India will now realise the necessity of 
carrying the Indian educated public with them by taking early steps to extend the application 
of the principle of election ip the constitution of all local bodies, and to confer upon them the 
right of electing non-official chairmen, and that further, they may be provided with adequate 


financial aid by the State.” 


(da) — Education. 


1t. The'Zamindar (Lahore), of the 6th January 1913, publishes an 
article headed “Struggle between despair and 

pete hope.” . Referring. to the appointment of the 
Hon'ble Mr: Jinnah as a member of the deputation which is about to wait upon 


_ HisExcellency the Viceroy in connection with the Aligarh University, the 
Paper says that: it is difficult to see what purpose: will be served by his appoint- 
ment as a member of the deputation, especially. when. he has already announced 


that Muhammadans:are a conquered people and that they should gratefully 
accept whatever they are given by the Government... “We” admit. that 
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bow “our” heads before the commands of Government. .“‘ We” are not, how- 
ever, prepared to do this in the present case, seeing that Government has 
already promised to grant “ us ” a free University with an extensive sphere of 
influence. If Muhammadans persist in their demand for a free University 
having a wide sphere of influence it is because they saw in 1912 the interesting 
spectacle of the Government announcing the annulment of the Partition of 
Bengal which.a former Secretary of State had declared to be “a. settled fact.’’ 
Those persons, therefore, who by their attitude help Government in breaking 
the promise which ithas made to the Muslim community, in the matter of 
granting a charter for a free University with an extensive sphere of influence, 
are really the enemies of Government and the community, 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


15. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore’, of the 6th January 1913, has a note 
Gis ee te See headed “The New Year Honours,” in which it 
ee ee says that with the exception of a G. C. 8. I. with 
which the Nawab of Tonk has been decorated, no title of the Order of the. 
Star of India, nor of the Indian Empire, has fallen to the lot of Muham- 
madans, After remarking that it is unjust and disproportionate that there 
should be only one Muhammadan as compared with seven Hindus who have — 
received higher honours this year, the paper says that the Muhammadans are 
justified in feeling disappointed at the New Year Honours list, The reason 
why the number of Muslim recipients of honours this year is so small is 
surely attributable to the fact that, like Parsis, Anglo-Indians and Native 
Christians also are considered eligible to receive the title of Khan Bahadur; 
seéing that one Mr. Elijah Jacob, an Extra Assistant Commissioner at 
Nagpur, has this year received the sametitle. In conclusion, the paper com: 
plains that there is not a single Muhammadan among the persons who have 
received the Imperial Servize Order this year. 


16. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 4th January 1913, has an article 


| headed ‘“ The Government’s department for trans- 
ino Depa:tment of ating newspapers.” The pane publishes an 

ey extract from a communication which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Daily Chronicle (London), in which the writer— 
Mr, Edward Brown—has criticised the foreign policy of the present Liberal 
Ministry in England in an insolent, satirical and inflammatory tone, and says 
that while in England such writings are allowed to pass unnoticed, in India 
if qa newspaper makes even a suggestion the writings are mistranslated by 
Police translators, with the result that (dit. and) the paper named is looked 
upon by the authorities as traitorous, seditious and revolutionary. Formerly, 
the translation department was held in great esteem by the rulers of the time, 
so much so that translators were regarded as ministers of the State. This 
department is, however, in.a wretched condition now-a-days ; seeing that all 
translation works are in these days done by the Persian branch of the Civil 
Secretariat which consists of only a few low-paid clerks. As a consequence, 
the work in such offices is performed in a most perfunctory manner. That 
this is so will appear from the fact that there is a growing dissatisfaction in, 
the public mind against the department. The paper, therefore, suggests that 
it should be placed under a senior member of the Indian Civil Service, or of 
the Police or Political departments who should be conversant with oriental 
languages such as Persian, Urdu, Arabic, Hindi, &c., and should have a 
knowledge of the religions and.customs and usages of the yarious communi- 
ties in'the country. ' This officer. should have. under him four able Indians 
anda staff-of well-paid translators. After enumerating the various benefits 
which are likely to accrue frem thé above suggestion if carried out, the. paper 
states that, as matters stand at present, all mischievous articles appearing: in 
seditious papers, which are calcufated to poison the. minds of simple-minded 
folks, are fil 1 as unworthy of notice, while the articles brought to. the notice 
of Government:are the: mistranslated,‘ disconnected of ordinary, blame: 
less-pieces;: passages which are-rendered into Engl ina manner calculated 


v 
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to prejudice the Government against the paper publishing them. The paper 
concludes by expressing the hope that the Public Service Commission will take 


the matter into consideration. 


c BNR aR 1%. The following is from the Tribune 
SS ee (Lahore), of the 10th January 1913 :—_ 
* id * — *: 


| “ Lord Islington announced that the Commission had decided to exclude from their 
consideration the subordinate services and ministerial establishments except in so far as they 
had a direct bearing on the Government Provincial Services. We fear that this decision,. 
if strictly interpreted, would cause keen disappointment, as the large bulk of Indians in the. 
service of Government are employed in the subordinate and the ministerial services. The 
rise in the cost of living that has taken place in India during the past two decades has told: 
heavily on these people. Their salaries which were fixed twenty years ago are quite inade-- 
quate to meet the énbanced cost of living and in their case relief is much more urgently 
needed than in the case of the better paid employees of Government. May we hope that 
it. will be possible. for Lord Islington and his colleagues to reconsider their decision on this: 
point. Let us hope at any rate that this decision is not final. We attach considerable: 
ar owe to the decision of the Commission to co-opt certain Assistant Commisrioners in 
each Province, one to represent the Indian Civil Service; and two to represent the executive: 
and judicial branches of the Provincial Services, and we trust that a similar system of 
co-opting will be adopted in the case of the other services, the enquiry with regard to which 
would be taken’ up next year. Lord Islington stated further that in the course of their 
visits to the various Provinces, the Commissioners would confer with the Local Governments. 
and Administrations of those Provinces, and that such conferences would be necessaril 
private. As the rest of the enquiry by the Commission would be public it would have been 
an advantage if these conferences also ts | been open to the public. May we hope that the: 
decision with regard to this point would be reconsidered. There is not the least doubt that 
there will be a hearty response from all parts of India to Lord Islington’s appeal for assistance: 
and co-operation in the great work entrusted to the Commission.” 


e (ag * * 


The following on the same kubject is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 
15th January 1913 :-— | aati | 


“Tn our notice of Lord Islington’s opening address at the Public Service Commission 
we took leave'to doubt the wisdom of procedure in one respect. Lord Islington stated that 
the conference of the Commission with Local Governments should be private, and we re- 
marked since the enquiry itself was open to the public, the decision as regards the conference 
with Local Governmeiits was open to-.objections. Some of our contemporaries, Indian and 
Anglo-Indian, have taken the identical view and considered the decision of the Commission 
‘in this respect’ very disappointmg: The Fnglishman, among others, says that this aspect 
of the question is calculated to discount the public character of the enquiry. Without going 
so far as the Englishman does, we consider that, except where points of a confidential nature 
are involved, the conference with Local Governments should be of a public character in order 
to enable the public to judge the general attitude of Local Governments. Another objection 
. to the procedure adopted by the commission is with regard to the evidence of Local Govern- 
.mnents. It is not clear why the collective opinion of Governments should have been pre- 
_ ferred to the opinions of individual members composing the Government. Such a decision 
_ignores the presence of Indian members of Executive Councils. Their opinions, and possibly 
the opinions of one or other of their European Colleagues, are likely to be in conflict with 
those of the majority, and the Commission will not be able to appreciate the varying shades 
_ o£ difference in the opinion of the several members. Ofcourse, the proposed cgnference is. 
intended to rectify this.mistake to some extent. But as far as the public are concerned it 
_is the opinion of the majority that remains ; and there is no knowing to what extent indi- 
vidual members of the Government are of a reactionary tendency. We have in Madras. 
the singularly anomalous spectacle of the Local Government recanting its belief in, and, 
revising its opinion of, simultaneous examinations. It is exhibiting its anxiety to recon- 
. struct its. policy in conformity with the prevailing bureaucratic ideals and in disregard of 
its own liberal traditions. These aspects of the procedure obscure the conflict between the 

- progress of more than twenty years and the new-born reactionary spirit of the bureaucracy.” 


‘- 3 \<" Ty its leader, the Zribune (Lahore), of the 16th January 1913, publishes. 
_ the following further remarks :— | 


eS. * *. a * * x 


~ 


. Sir Ralph | Benson’s eontention is that the natives of this country who have not had 
the: educatton: and experiénce which the Indian Civil Service gives them are not generally. 
' fitted for the administrative responsibilities. of District Magistrates and District and Sessions 


a 


; &> 
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Judges. We that it is 00, and consider that the alleged want of fitness, if it is proved 
to exist, existe in the non-descript class of men who may have entered the service by nomina- 
tion, and in the men who, however well fitted by personal merite, may have heen denied 
opportunities of training in the early part of their career. * * * Sir Ralph Betison’s 
answer .tefers to another point, vsz., that officers of the Provincial Civil Service are appointed 
Pistrict and Sessions Judges when they are nearing the end of their service and therefore 
they tend to beeome slow in their work anlike the mombers of the Indian Civil Service who, 
jt seems, are more efficient when they advance in years. We in the Punjab are in a position 
to say that advancing years’ produces an identical effect on Indians and Buropeans alike, 
and there are numerous instances of the growiag disinclination for work on the part of 
European Ju who are cogaking their days to get their maximum pension. But we have 
no doubt that the two-fold system of appointing officers of the Provincial Civil Service as 
District and Sessions Judges when nearing the end of their service and granting them 
extension of service year after year on the completion of the compulsory period of service 
has a demoralising effect and is caloulated to affect the sense of self-respect, and judicial} 
incfopendance in the officers so selected for preferment. It would be advantageous to present 
to t | 


e Commission a carefull prvgered list of appointments so made and extensians of service 
po granted af the discretion of the hief Court and the Government. ee 


“ By far the most important point in Sir Ralph Benson’s evidence is the unsuitability 
of competitive examinations for the reqrgitment of Indians. Thig view seems to derive 
papport from a section of Muhammadans. These seem to he guided hy the Right Hon’ble 
Amir Ali wha has set his face against competitive examinations. The question shoyld he 
gensidered calmly, dispassionately and with every desire to meet the objections on either side 
jn the controversy. The objections of the Muhamnadans are based on an asgumption, an 
nnojust and unmerited assumption, of intellectyal inferiority of Muhammadans. Given equal 
opportunities of training, Muhammadans are quite competent to hold their own in competi- 
tion with any other Indian community ; and it ig as monstrous as it is unjust to impair their 
sense of self-respect and self-confidence by sending them adrift with the badge of eternal 
back wardnegs and intellectual inferiority. Granting that there is some inequality as between 
Hindus and Muhammadans in the numerical proportion of candidates fully qualified to appear 
for competitive examinations it can hardly be contended that the hest way of encouragi 
Muhammadans to acquire those qualifications is by denying them the stimulus which is 
necessary to acquire those qualifications by the exercise of their natural talents under the 
pnergising influence of healthy rivalry and compstition on a footing of equality with more 
advanced and better equipped communities than themselvés. We fally trust that the Punjab 
and Upper Indian Muhammadans who are less backward than their brethren in the Southern 
Presidency will closely study this aspect of the question before they commit themselves to 
the suicidal advice of Mr. Amir Ali ta oppose both simultaneous examinations and recruit- 
ment by means of open competitive examination,” 


¢ ° * " ¢ ‘ 


18. Writing under the heading, “An objectionable proceeding,” the 


: _ Dribune (Lahore), of the 16th January 19138 
f Lzecsn'istos, ” *™™* publishes the following :— | 


“Phe Hindustan of Lahore brings ta light what is certainly a most objectionable 
presegnne It is stated that on the 4th December 1912, an order was issued by the 
xaminer of Accounts, Lahore, to the effect that a census should be taken of all the Arya 
Samajists working in the General and Traffic Audit Sectiqgns of his office. According to 
another order ‘issued by the sam® offfoer on the 7th ultimo a statement was to be prepared of 
all ‘the employés in the two sections referred to, containing their names, caste, religion, as 
aleo the fagt whether or not they are members of the Arya Samaj. The Hindustan goes 
on to state that the qqestion naturally arises why is this census being taken? Qur éontem- 
porary is quite right in stating that when it is not asked to what religious sects the various 
duhammadan; Sikh, and Christian employés belong, the enquiry ahout theie being members 
of the Arya Samaj or not is irritating. e até quite prepared to beliéve that it has caused 
considerable heart-burning and irritation among Arya Samajists who take the innovation 
‘jn question in the light of an unmerit slur on them. If the statement made by the 
| “Hindustan is correct, and there is no reason for doubting its accuracy because out contem- 
potary has quoted the numbers as well a¢ the dates of ordets issued by the Examiner of 
Accounts, thé attention of the Manager of the North-Western Railway should be drawn to 
what is decidedly a most objectionable proceeding. The orders should be cancelled at once 
and the salaahial they are likely to cause in the long run literally nipped ign the bud If 
however, the Manager, North-Western Railway, declines to interfere with the discretion of 
the Examiner of Accounts there is no reason why the matter should not he carried to the 
pes Board. We should suggest that the Arya Pritiwidhi Sabha,. the representative 
‘pody of the Arya Samajes ut the Punjab, should move iu ths matter. “We are éon- 
flout that 9 representation on the subject to the Manager, North-Western Railway, will 
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not be without good result. The Arya Samaj has been doclared by the highest administra- 
tive authority in the Punjab to be a perfectly loyal and constitutional organisation. In fact 
ite educational and social reform work has met with the highest commendation in official 
= There is every reason why nothing should be done which is calculated in the least 


egree to cause unnecessary irritation among those of its members who earn their livelihood 
by serving Government in official positions.”’ 


TAnORS: J. MISICK, 
The 18th January 19138. 


First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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Arorbans Gazette oes 
Arya Gazette eee 
Bada: ® eee 
Bharat 

Chandhwin Sadi® 00. 
Civil and Military News 
Carzon Gazette 

Delhi Gazette® 20. 
Ifakam® 00 
Hlag® 0 
Haq Pasand tos 
Hindu 

Hindustan 

Islam® 

J hang Sial - 
Kapurthala Akhbar 

Loyal Gazette 

Lytton Gazette® ee. 
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Millat 

Municipal Gazette 
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Name of Publisher. 


Narain Das 


Bhowani Das 
Miraj-ud-din 


Haji Ahmad 

Abdul Aziz 

Mirza Hairat 

Sajjad Husain 
Yakub Ali 

Karim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 
Buta Ram 

Abdul Latif 

Prabh Dyal 

Hamid Husain 
Amar Singh 

Bulaki Das 
Jawahar Lal 

Shuja Ulla 

Din Muhammad 
Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
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P. Wylie 
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Radha Krishan 
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Hira Lal — 
Thakur Sukhram Das 
Bahawalpur State 
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Thakur Sheoratan Singh 
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~~ 
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66 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar Jhelum Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 709 copies, 
67 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan » | Lahore »»- | Sayed Mumtaz Ali 1,500 ,, 
68 | Victoria Paper oo | Bialkot ». | R. 8S. Lala Gian Chand and 600 ,, 
: L. Brij Lal. 
69 | Waqt* Lahore .». | Ali Husain _ 
70 Watan » | Do. Muhammad Insha Ullah . 6,835 ,, 
71 | Zamindar Do. Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900 ,, 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
72  Biwah Samacharft Lahore Ram Chand ee 500 copies, 
73 | Kam Dhenu > | Ludhiana Bawa Bhagwan Das .. 1,500 ,, 
74 Mister Gazetteft +» | Lahore ‘i Ali Bakhsh 1 100 ,, 
76 | Mohyal GazetteT «- | Kala, Jhelam District Mehta Sham Das 200 160 , 
76 PERSIAN. Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Muhammad Yusaf si SS a 
FokTNIGHTLY. 
77 Siraj-ul-Akhbart « | Kabul Abdul Khalik eee 
URDU. 
| MONTHLY. 
78 | Arorbans Parkash? Lahore ». | Salig Ram 0: 600 copies, 
79 | Arya Musafir «- | Jallundur + | L. Amar Nath 760 ,, 
80 | Fasanat Lahore H. Muhammad Fiios-ud- 1,000 , 
$1 | Indar reo | Do. va wl Pal, B.A. ad 881 ,, 
82 | Jauhar « | Amritear | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
88 | Kakezai Social Reformer} ... | Lahore ee. | Fazl Din ae 400 , 
84 | Makhzan ees | Delhi oo | M. Fazi Tlahi a00 | 2,000 
85 | Martand eee | Lahore --- | Kanhaya Lal si 350 , 
86 Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh eo» | Delhi M. Muhammad Khalil ... 290 
87 | Rafigf «+ | Lahore ia | Charinji Lal i 500 , 
88 | Raghbir Patrika ee + Do. ee | Prab Dial oes 600 ,, 
89 | Sadhu | Do. eo | L. Gauri Shankar Lal a. 8,000 , 
90 | Sufi s | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District, Muhammad Din, Awan ... 3,00) ,, 
91 | Zabant - Deh «. | Dr. B. B. Mitra ah 250 , 
GURMUKHI. 
Wrexty. 
92 | Khalea Sewak® .». | Amritear ve» | Jiwan Singh ois 1,000 copies. 
93 | Punjab Reporter® oe | Do. «| Ganda Singh see 400 , 
Mowratyr. 
94 } Punjabi Surmaf Lahore Dharm Dev 1,000 copies 
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I.—Pouitics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 14th er 1913, publishes a 
bit communication headed ‘ Islam and the sword.”’ 
ee Jhe writer—Professor Parkat Ali, B.Sc., (Alig.), 
refers to the Prophet's wars with his enemies and says that history shows that 
the decline of Islamic kingdoms has always followed the decay of Islam. 
After remarking that the European Powers desire to see the .triumph of 
Christianity and are wrapt in the encouraging dream of the ruin of Islam, the 
paper says.that at the present moment Christianity and civilization are regard- 
as synonymous. When Christian missionaries go forth to preach the 
Gospel in different parts of the world they are followed by horrible batteries 
of cannon to explain the teachings of Christ. There can, therefore, be no 
denying the fact that “ the commentary on the message of peace proclaimed 
by Christianity is written on the pages of the world in characters of destruc- 
tion and ruin and with the ink of blazing fire and the pen of redhot shells.”’ 
For instance, it was only yesterday that Italian missionaries loudly proclaimed 
that, come what might, it was certain that civilization and its votaries would 
sweep Islam out of existence in Tripoli. To-day, also, the same “ fire of 
civilization is burning ”’ in the hearts of the Balkan confederates. But the 
Islamic world cannot bow its neck to Christianity and the latter’s shoulders 
cannot bear the burden of Islamic kingdoms. 


In its issue of the 15th January 1913, the paper publishes a leader headed 
* Islam and the Sword—V,” contributed by Professor Barkat Ali, B.Sc. (Alig.). 
The writer observes that Europe is, at the present moment, much exercised 
by an imaginary peril. It thinks that Muslims will be able to stand on their 
own legs if they are allowed an opportunity ; and that, if such a contingency 
is allowed to happen, fresh difficulties will be placed in the way of Christianity ; 
and the doors opened to Europe for the fulfilment of her ambitions will be closed. 
Ignorant people may charge Europe with practising oppression in carrying her 
views on the subject into practice, but “ we” are disposed to attribute it to the 
care and circumspection with which she has firmly resolved to defend herself. 
Christians are, at the present moment, a living people, and they want to live. 
They have every right to adopt any measure they like to safeguard their 
existence. Islam also has come to this world by divine ordinance and is a 
living force. It has brought with it those things which are necessary for its 
protection. It has opened the door of heaven to its defenders and has flung 
on the necks of those, who sacrifice their lives for the sake of truth, the gar- 
land of approbation. It has revealed things in the mirror of its bloodstained 
sword as have never befallen Christians. No religion is perfect unless it 
can meet all human requirements. When its followers increase in number 
it gradually assumes the character of an empire. An empire receives its 
strength from the sword which safeguards law. A perfect religion is made up 
of two elements, viz., empire and spirituality. Islam is the law of God. But 
“vou”’ have been so carried away by Europe’s vaunted message of peace that 
“you’’ desire to cripple Islam, but “you” forget that this message has 
wrought troubles in the world more numerous than any declaration of war. 
The field of Judaism was sprinkled with the blood of its enemies ; and Judaism 
flourished. The plant of the greatness of Hinduism grew in the field of death 
with the help of the sword. Christianity received the baptism of its fame and 
power from the rivers of the blood of human beings; and to-day the world 
finds Christianity’s message of peace in the cannon’s mouth. What evil, 
then, have the Muhammadans done in wielding the sword for the protection 
of the message of God and in raising the cry forthe truth? He who says 
that the sword has taken no part in spreading Islam says so with eyes closed 
to reality. Those who assert that truth can dispense with the sword are 
jgnorant of the realities of the world and have not tasted the sweets of Paradise, 
the garden of which flourishes under the shadow of the sword. ‘Those who 
worship Europe attack Islam by saying that the said religion disturbed the 
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peace of the world by preaching Jehad. It may, however, be asked whether 
the sword of peace is not sharper than that of war. Is not the sword of peace 
creating a horrible commotion from the Far East in Asia tothe Far West in 
Africa? Is not Christianity eager to use this sword of peace for slaughtering 


its “ Islamic victims” ? If Islam has enjoined slaughter, the new civilisation 
has also fanned the fire of disturbances. 


Under the heading “Islam and Europe,” the paper in its issue of the 
23rd January 1913, writes regarding the conditions imposed upon Turkey by 
the Powers, and remarks that these are the events which have created a feeling 
of hatred in the minds of Muhammadans against Europe. The paper says 
that if the European Powers continue to act in the way they are doing at pre- 
sent the day is not far distant when there will be a final and decisive war between 
Islam and Christianity and Europe will be wholly responsible for the bloodshed 
caused thereoy. It is, however, the earnest desire of the Islamic world that 


England should keep herself aloof from European. dacoits and brigands and 
from robbers in the guise of honest men. , 


2. Adverting to the news wired by Reuter that the Powers have 
decided that Turkey must cede Adrianople, the 
Zamindar (Lahore), of the 13th January 1913, 
says that it is evident from this that the condition of Adrianople is satisfactory 
and that Europe merely wishes to employ its united power to throttle Turkey. 
Some time ago “ we ”’ were “ appealing ” to the world-conquering flock of 
Jesus Christ’s sheep to prevail upon Italy—against whom “ we” had bitter 
complaints of robbery, usurping and tyranny—to keep herself within the fold 
and to exercise the Christian virtue of toleration in dealing with Islam ; but 
‘‘we”’ now find that a change of spirit has come over the flock of Jesus 
Christ’s sheep, with the result that even the most bloodthirsty wolves of the 
world shudder at the very sight of them. Europe regards Turkey as a “ Sick 
Man.” If this be so, is it manliness on the part of bloodthirsty Europe that 
it should suck his blood instead of tending the sick, make him drink poison, 
instead of administering restoratives, and threaten him with death, instead of 
helping and re-assuring him ? Continuing, the paper characterises Europe as 
tyrannical and bigoted and asks whether Christ has taught it that it should 
disturb the peace of the world by means of cannon and sword. 


Christian Powers and Turkey. 


8. The Millat (Lahore), of the 10th January 1913, publishes an 


Urdu poem composed by Saiyid Ali-ul-Karim alias 

We eee: Abdul Karim, late Me ical | be snot to His High- 
ness the Nawab of Rampur. The writer refers to the Balkan war and wonders 
how long the shedding of innocent blood will continne. Proceeding, he asks 
Mr. Churchill to fear God, seeing that he cannot long continue to show 
partiality to European Powors by characterising every war of one against 
the other among them as unjust, and wars between them and Turkey as just. 
The writer remarks that Bulgarians should, instead of keeping the matter 
secret, declare openly that they desire to take revenge upon Muslims for 
their past achievements. He warns (Europe) to bear in mind that the cries 
of the oppressed can move even a mountain. How long, then, will this 
insensate applause (of the Confederates) be allowed to continue. Next, he 
accuses the Bulgarians of having put to the sword orphans, widows and the 
sick in a most tyrannical and heartless manner. The world knows that “ we” 
are lions and that no one can overawe “us” long by “ jackal-like threats.” 
The sun of Islam will continue to shine high in heaven: the clouds of unbelief 
cannot keep it concealed for any length of time. Continuing, he urges his 
co-religionists to avoid internecine feuds which have resulted only in their 
ruin, and to unite, for otherwise they will be swept out of existence. They 
have already lost Bukhara, Andalusia, Morocco and Persia thus, and if they 
do not now try to mend their ways they will soon suffer Turkey also to pass 
into the hands of enemies. - = - .= . ea 
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“ The: Zamindar (Lahore), of the 22nd January 1913, publishes a leader 
headed ‘ The Ohristian civilisation of the 20th century : heartless massacre of 
Musalmans in Albania and Macedonia.’’ The paper quotes extracts from the 
Daily Telegraph (London), from the newspapers published in Belgrade, and from 
the stories related by various individuals regarding the indiscriminate slaughter 
of Muslim men, women and children by Servians in Albania and Macedonia, 
and says that the Porte has addressed a note to the Powers inviting the latter’s 
attention to the same. Commenting on the same, the paper says that the 
above stories speak for themselves. Nevertheless, it is a pity that the European 
Powers, which pose to be the champions of humanity, do not even go so far 
as to stir a Rader to avert the wholesale slaughter of Musalmans. The 
Musalmans of Persia, Tripoli and Morocco were slaughtered like sheep and 
goats by Christians, but Christian Emperors intentionally treated the matter 
with indifference. In other words, they consider the blood of Musalmans 
even thinner than water. But when, on the contrary, there is the least 
probability of cruelty and oppression being practised on Christians their minds 
are at once inflamed by the spirit of revenge. After describing how European 
Powers promptly despatched warships to Constantinople when a false rumour 
was in circulation that the Turks had massacred Christians, the paper says 
that these very Powers are now silent over the oppression practised on Muham- 
madans by the Servians. Is this, asks the paper, a civilisation in which 
Europe takes pride and for which it considers itself to be a champion? Is this 
the result of the teachings of Christ ? It is, however, to be wished that the 
British Government will keep in view the susceptibilities of 10 crores of its 
subjects and will afford an opportunity to Musalmans of the world to feel 


thankful to it by loudly protesting against the oppression practised by the 
Servians on Muhammadans. 


The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 22nd January 1913, publishes a communi- 
cation headed “ End of the Islamic Power and greatness in Europe.’’ The writer, 
Hakim Sayad Muhammad Askari, remarks that if “ we’’ cannot defend Islam 
with the sword “ we”’ can perform “our” duty by giving material aid. Can 
“we’’ tolerate that the followers of Trinity should humiliate the brilliant standard 
of unitarianism and insult the sacred places of Islam? Can ‘“‘we’’ bear 
with equanimity the conduct of the Christians in cruelly slaughtering the 
worshippers of one God like sheep and goats? If itso happens (which God 
forbid !) that the places under dispute pass away from the possession of Turkey 
we shall be driven to think that the days of Islam are jeathaned It is, there- 
fore, the duty of the worshippers of one God to unite to defend the remnant 


of their past greatness which their enemies are determined to sweep off the 
face of the earth, © ) 


4. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 11th January 1913, publishes a com- 
The Red Crescent Society Fund. munication headed ‘‘ Request to the Red Crescent 
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(Society',”” in which the writer—one Maulvi Haji 
Muhammad Musa Khan, Reis, of Aligarh district—deplores the apathy of 
Muhammadans in the matter of subscribing towards the Red Crescent Fund, 
and says that in consideration of the fact that no peace hasso far been 
signed between Turkey andthe Balkans, and that the European powers are 
devising many plans to bring Muslim kingdoms under subjection, it behoves 
the Red Crescent Societies (in the country) to place their arrangements on 
& permanent footing and to go on collecting subscriptions so that ‘‘ we’’ may 
not be found wanting if the time comes. 


5. The Vakil (Lahore), of the 15th January 1913, publishes a communi- 
cation, in which the writer—Mukhtar Mehdi, of 
open Muhammadens and war Patiala— remarks that Islam is at the present 
moment in great trouble and that it has been sur- 

rounded on all sides by enemies who are making every effort to sweep it off the 
face of the earth. After exhorting the readers of the paper “ to rise, awake 
and take care of ” Mecca and Medina, the writer says that ‘‘the house of 
the one and only God,’ to which Muhammadans always turn their faces at 
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prayer time, has so far been, and is still, in the possession of Muhammadans 
and that the Turks have so far boldly perfomed their duty in defending it 
against enemies. But the Turks are now in great distress, seeing that the 
votaries of the Cross have united to attack them. ‘They are now being pierced 
through with lances and being shot down, simply because they are the 
followers of Islam and the guardians of Mecca and Medina. The Kimg of 

Montenegro has openly declared thatthe war of the confederates is not one: 
_ with the Turks, but with Islam, while European statesmen and military: 
experts are of opinion that if the Turks are expelled from Europe, and if: 
Constantinople passes away from their hands, they will not be able to rule 
even in Asia. And if things come to such a and they lose their empire 
in Asia, Mecca and Medina will pass into the hands of Ohristians as a matter 
of course. Will Muhammadans bear to see this? Will they tolerate that 
Christians (lit. the Cross) should take possession of their ‘“‘ House of God” ? 
Is there a single Muhammadan in any part of the wide world who is so 
shameless as to bear even to hear that “the House of God” has passed away 
from the hands of the Musalmans? If -not, and if they wish to save the 
faith in the one God from being overpowered by the Trinity they should 
adopt precautionary measures to safeguard Mecca and Medina and should 
also try to help the Turks. They should send money in aid of the Turks who 
have received wounds in defence of Islam and in protecting its sacred places. 
Continuing, the writer finds fault with the general Muslim public for giving 
inadequate subscriptions to the Turkish Relief Funds, and urges them to give 
$4 or ¢th of the ra of their property for the purpose. He further urges 
them to curtail their expenses and give up luxuries ‘and subscribe the money 
thus saved in aid of the Turkish sufferers from the war. 


6. The Zamindar ae eg on omy a has an ~_— 
entitled “ The murderers of our determination an 

Sep ae faith,’ in which it refers to a communication 
which recently appeared in the Spectator (London) from the pen of Mirza 
Kazim Husain, Honorary Secretary of the London branch of the All-India 
Muslim League and in commenting upon which the Spectator observes, among 
other things, that the time has come when the Turkish rule should cease in 
Europe, that all well-wishers of the Turks should be glad to see their rule 
limited to Asia, that a perusal of the past history of the Osmanlis shows that 
os are entirely incapable of governing European and Christian communities 

that the Indian Muslim League has made a gross blunder in identifying 


Islamic interests with those of the Osmanlis, seeing that Islam has nothing to 
do with the ascendency of the Turks. | . 


Commenting on the above the Zamindar observes that the above remarks 
are calculated to cause a commotion among Muhammadans. Moslems, how- 
ever, are not as yet so disheartened and prejudiced by the attitude of the 
English nation (as a whole) towards them as to harbour the unpleasant feelings 
of hatred and contempt towards them. Continuing, the paper denies that the 
Turks are incapable of governing Christian races. Although Russia practises 
oppression on Jews still no European Power, the paper says, will have the 
hardihood to say that Russia is devoid of the genius torulee Why? Because 
she is a Christian country. The fact of the matter is that the days of justice 
and equality have gone by, having been succeeded by an age of faithlessness, : 
cunning and unjustifiable oppression, up to the spirit of which the Turks cannot 
act inasmuch as they are Muhammadans. If they could still wield a sword 
as sharp as the one with which. they once boldly decapitated Constantine they 
would surely be regarded as the most capable of rulers. Before the Russo- 
Japanese War the Japanese-also were considered to bea savage and ancivilised 
people, but when they cut off the heads of a lakh and a half of Russians ‘they 
swere included.in the comity-of first class civilised nations. In conclusion, the 
paper says that, according to the teachings of Islam, all Muslims are brothers 
‘nd ae by is, therefore, natural.for Indian Muhammadans to sympathise with 
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... The Observer (Lahore), of the: 18th January 1913, reprints th 
following letter, which was originally published in the Ssiectiitor a 73 


[To tHe Eprror or THs “ Specrator.”’} 

’ ss ¥ S$rz,—In the editorial note appended to Mr. Ameer Ali’s letter in the Spectatcr of 
‘November 30th you say “We cannot believe that any body of Englishmen desires the 
éxtermination of the Tark, or even his expulsion from Seiees as an tudividual’ (the italics 
ate mine). The Committee of the London All-India Muslim League would be grateful to 
you if you will state whether in the millennium that has been ushered in Eastern Europe 
‘urks as a community are banned, and it is only permissible for ‘individuals’ to’ enjoy 

Europe’s hospitality. 1f this is not, yqur meaning, the Committee would like to know why 
England has not raised her yoice against the massacres of the Muslim Serbs deposed to by 
an ozo: witness and published in the Daily Chrontcle of November 12th, and the butchery 
by Bulgarian ‘irregulars’ of the Turkish villagers, concerning which reports are now 
: euring in from unbiassed quarters? Is it due to the fact that the ‘victims were not Chris- 
8 


“The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke of ‘the area of freedom and good goverm 
ment,’ and the First Lord of the Admiralty blessed the crusade as a ‘just war.’ The 
hundred.millions of the Musalman subjects of the King are asking the question, how it is 
that these Ministers of the Crown do not now interfere to stop the extirpation of Musalmans? 


“ You speak, again, of the Turk being unfit to govern ‘ European Christian provinces. ” 
The Spectator is usually so fair-that’ we are surprised it has overlooked. historical facts in 
provouncing its hasty verdict. We ask you to consider the imménsé ‘difficulties under which 
they have always laboured in their work of introducing law and orderf in their European 
possessions; the constant ‘band’ outrages, fiendishly designed “and. diabolically carried’ ‘out 
with the. deliberate object of. provoking outrages that might sérvé asa pretext for European 
intervention, or:briny about a war such aé we have just witnessed, With all its slaughter ‘and 
misery. Within the last hundred years Turkey has had to suffer from’ six wars (including 
the invasion by Greece in 1896 and by ca | in 1910) at varying’ iatérvals ‘of a: few - yéars, 
in. none of which she was thé aggressor. e beg you also to bear- in niind ‘that every fime 
she showed the slightest sign of reform or progress her inveterate and iniplacable énemy ‘has 
been down upon her with fire and sword. May we venture to ask would any Christian or 
European Power have been able to do better under these conditioris.in 4 Christian province ? 
With Ireland as a standing rebuke, every Englishman ought to be echary of pronouncing the 
Turks to be unfit to govern Macedonia, with its fierce religious and ‘racial hatreds fomented 
from abroad, : 


People in England do not realize-how deeply the heart of the Islamic world has 
been stirred by the misfortunes of Turkey and the injustice to which she has been subjected, 
nor the resentment which the open and: avowed hostility of some of their British fellow- 
subjects towards Turkey has aroused among the Musalmans of India. 


_-.. . ©The Musalman feeling of good-will and loyalty to England is ata discount at this 
moment of wild exultation at the downfall of the Turkish Power in Europe ; but we feel sure 
the time will come when it will recover its proper value, and the extent of injury caused b 

this unfortunate war to British dominancy in the Fast will be understood and meacewer mj 


© To us it is a matter for sorrow that it should have been left to a foreign statesman 
to convey an indirect message of sympathy and hope to afflicted Turkey, and that England, 
the greatest Mugalman Power in the world, the. ‘bulwark of Islam,’ as it was called in a 
fit of exultation by a prominent journal, should have maintained an attitude of antipathetic 
reserve, | eee 
. © Tt still remains-for England to help Turkey to build up’ an Empire which might 
and is certain to be a source of strength to her. igh 
; “ We rely upon your usual fairness and courtesy to find a place for our letter in the 
next issue of the Spectator. yee 
: Iam Sir, &e, 
Minza Kazim Hvsaiy, 
Hon. Secretary, 
pees ; London All-India Muslim League.’’ 
Hittiide,’ Hebron the Hill, 
- $ [We meant and mean that Turkish rule in Europe (except for’a time iii ‘and around 
Constantinople) ‘is over, that it is well that it should be over, and that’ all woll-wishers ‘of 
the Turks will rejoice to see their rule confined to Asia. The history of thé Ottéman Turk 
in Europe shows him. uttorly incapable of successfully” governing’ Eurdpean ‘and Christian 
| Faces. It'is a'great inistake for the Indian Muslim League to allow Muhaniimadaiiism to be 
identified with the Ottoman race. Thd Muslim faith is in no sort of ‘way bound up with 
Turkish supremacy.” —Ep, Spectator a 
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: Writing under the heading “ Dogmatism versus Argument” the paper 
publishes the following comments on the above :— 


“¢ We invite the attention of our readers to a letter quoted from the London Spectator 
atid published in that journal over the signature of the Secretary, London All-India. Muslim 
-‘Jjeague. Mirza Kazim Husain voices the feelings of the millions of his co-religiomists in India 
‘when he declares that the benediction bestowed by some members of the radical Ministry 
‘Jon the Balkan crusade against the Turks, and its non-interference to stop the massacres of 
 ‘Musalmans at the hands of the Servians, Bulgarians and Greeks, savours of rank prejudice. 
The sympathy of the disciples of Mr. Gladstone is evidently reserved for Christians alone, 
as they have not stirred a finger to prevent the outrages that have- been trated by the 
Allies on Turkish men and women and children. As for the opinion the editor of the 
_. Spectator that it would be well if Turkish rule in Europe were over, it is at one with the view 
_ expressed by that leading Radical journal, the Na/ion, which recently rejoiced at the pros 
_of the extinction of ‘ Asiatic’ sovereignty in Europe. The victims of racial and religious 
prejudice in the Occident cannot see that the Muslim faith ¢s bound up with Turkish aRte- 
macy, because the sons of Osman are the only Mus/tm race which is able to guard the Holy. 
Places of Islam in these days.” | | ) 


: Writmg ‘under the heading “ A new point of view,:’ the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 18th January 1913, publishes the following :— 


‘© A Muhammadaz gentleman has written a letter te the Comrade and criticised 
adversely the policy of gross partisanship followed by Muhammadan newspapers and publicists. 
in India with regard to the Turks and their recent troubles. He maintains that those 
‘among hig co-religionists who closely identify the Muhammadan religion with the rise 
and fall of the Tlikomen power in Europe are greatly mistaken. Socially and ethno- 
logically there is pape in common between the Turks and the Indian Muhammadans ; and 
there ig no political or other affinity between the two peoples. Never in the history of this 

- ‘eountry have the Turks ever rendered help of any sort to the Muhammadans of India and 
‘there is much force in the observation that the former have no claims for help and support 
from the latter. According to Mr. Rafi-ud-din Ahmad, the writer of the letter in the 
Comraae,* the Turk has shown himself entirely unworthy of modernising his Government. 

The same bigotry, the same fanaticism, exists in his Government now as it did years ago.’ 
These words disclose the chief reason for the downfall of the Turkish Empire in Europe. He 
goes on to say “ the Armenians in order to build a church in some town in Armenia have to 
get a sanction from the Government in Constantinople, which by the least computation takes 
six months. Such are the facilities under Turkish rule. Examples like this can be given’ 
‘ad tnfinttum. We in India can scarcely realize it, living as oe 0 under a modern Governe 
ment and enjoying at least the outward semblances of civilisation. Take any of the 
Purkish Empire and compare it with Egypt, or the newly created monarchies in the’ Balkans, 
There is a world of difference.’ ‘ These are hard facts and cannot be denied. Mr. Rafi-ud-din 
Ahmed asks again, what business have the Muhammadans of India with Turkey or Persia ? 

- ‘He enquires how much money was sent to India by Turkey or Persia during the last great 
famines ? He goes on to say ‘ their hearts were not so full to overflowing with the spirit: of 
Islam, as ours is. They knew as well as any civilised country about the sufferings of the 
Indian Musalman ryots. My point is, we need all the money we have and more, all the. 
energy we have and more.for fighting our own battles. We do not want Persia or Turkey— 
we want India. The money we plan to send for the Turkish Navy might very usefully ‘be 

. employed for Indian education.’ There is great force in these words and they are eminently 
deserving of the careful attention of our Muhammadan fellow-countrymen.: Mr. Rafi ud-din 
complains and we think with much justice and truth that the Muhammadans of India con- - 
cern, themselves more with Persia, Turkey and Tripoli than India. He points out that 
of the 300 Indian students studying in the Colleges and Universities of America only twa 

- per-cent, are Muhammadans. He asks ‘does that show anything or prophesy uation ? 
And: when it wil be too late we will be-solictting Government to make some special rule on. 
account of our ‘ political importance.’ The late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan held the same views 
a3. have been given expression to in Mr. Rafi-ud-din’s letter. He strongly held the opinion 

- that the Muhammadans of India had no business. to interest, themselves in the affairs of Turkey, 
Persia or Afghanistan, and that their only concern: was. with. the British Government, to whom 
and whom. alone their-loyalty and fidelity were due.. The. Editor of the. Spectator, London, gave: 
the same advice to the Muslim gi. 98 the other day when he wrote with reference to a. 
hysterical letter.sent to him for publication on the Turks and Islam, He said that it was. a 

great mistake for the Indian Muslim League to allow Muhammadanism to be identified with 

the Ottoman race.and,rule. The Muslim faith, he asserted, was in-no.sort of way. bound. up. 
_ with. Turkish supremacy. In, India there is great danger-of the. situation being complica 

in a serious,and unpleasané manner if things do not improve and:efforts.continue to he made 

to identify Islam and. Turkish: ruje.very:closely: together in: the estimation of the great.-:mas#. 

of Muhammadans, and: the. sooner the. Muhammadan leaders understand this. the. better with 

'», ib bp for the country on; the whole.and in. the lang rop,’? | | eee 
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| 7. ‘The following is from the Tribune 
Repl coosto name, (Lahore), of the 28rd January 1913 :— 
* * * * * 


| “* How few. were those, who anticipated then that after four centuries of mis-goverp- 
‘ment of their Macedonian subjects the Turks were to retire from Europe and the Christian 
peoples of the Balkans were to rule in their place, and that this would be Turkey’s last great 
fight against Christendom on European soil. It was held by many that the results of the 
war would be the continuation, or rather the consolidation of the existing regime of Turkey. * 


* * 7 » 


*‘ Referring to the note from the Powers to the Turkish Government, the paper writes 
that the passage in the Note which says that the Porte will only have itself to blame if the 
prolongation of the war jeopardises the position of Constanhiaente, ard extends hostilities into 
the Asiatic provinces is significant. We do not think, under the circumstances, Turkey has 
any other alternative but, to yield to the demands of the Powers consistently with the safety 
of her remaining possessions. Nobody can doubt that the Powers have treated Turkey most 
shabbily and our sympathies are wholly with her in the terrible calamity which has befallen 
he:. But the complete and long continued failure of the Turkish Government to move with 
the times and to meet the needs of the situation is responsible for this debacle.” 


| 8. The following is from the Odserver 
| eae sm of Mubammadans in  (T ahore), of the 22nd January 1913 _— 


“Tt will be seen from the telegrams that some inffuential Turkish senators have 
appealed to King George and other European sovereigns against the massacres of Musalnians 
in Macedonia, which are going on in spite of the armistice. We are, however, not sanguine 
of any good resulting fromthe appeal. Had the perpetrators of these outrages. been Turks 
and their victims Christians, the whole of Europe would have been convulsed with indigna- 
tion and hysterical orators would have denounced the Musalmans in unmeasured terms and 

asked them to leave the sacred soil of Christendom at once. But seeing that it is the Balkan 
Allies that are committing the atrocities on defenceless Musalmans, on old men, women and 
chjldren at the breasts, not a word of protest has been raised by the Chancellories of Euro 
against the inhumanities. How cruel, how extensive, and how unjustifiable have been ‘the 
murders of Muhammadans by the Servian troops will be seen from the perusal of an article 
written by an impartial correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph, which we quote in 
extenso in another column. When the Powers have refused to stir in the face of the atro- 
cities in Albania, it is futile to appeal to them in the nam2 of humanity because barburities 
are being practised upon the Musalmans in Macedonia. History tends to show that Europe 
bas one code of morals as regards the Christians and another as. regards the: Muhammadans, 


“The Right Hon’ble Syed Ameer Ali, writing as President of the All-India Muslim 
Leacue in London, to the Foreign Office and India Office, calls attention to the indignation 
aroused in India at the reports of barbarous outrages on the Musalmans in’ Macedonia by the 
Balkan invaders. He says there is no room for doubt that there Musalmans have been 
subjected to treatment unparalleled in modern history. He points out that Indian Muslims 
have always entertained the utmcst good-will and sympathy for their Christian fellow- 
subjects, and that their friendship has been unwavering in the storm and stress of Indian 
administration of recent years, and has been recognised as an invaluable: asset of the Empire. 
The Committee of the: Muslim League in London urge the importance to England of. not 
appearing to the Muslim world as a partisan and upholder of injustice by shutting her eyes 
-to these cruel deeds..° This is certainly strong language, especially when. coming from Mr. 
Ameer Ali and the London Committee of the Muslim League ; but it is by no means stronger 
than what is justified by the exigencies of the moment. Its significance should not be lost 
on the British Government and people, and England, the traditional enemy of injustice and 
tyranny, wherever and on whomsoever practised, should not fail to. raise her powerful voice 
in defence of equity and righteousness.’ 


9. Referring to Captain Eckford’s murder by the dacoits in the 
gg gs neighbourhocd of Shiraz, the <Akhbar-i-’Am 
eer (Lahore), of the 15th January 1913, deplores the 
incapacity of the Persian authorities.to maintain order and good Government 
im Persia and says that the explanation given by the Persian Consul-General 
about the murder referred. to is. quite unsatisfactory. Continuing, it says. 
that if the region where murder took place had been within the Russian 
‘sphere of influence ‘the Russians: would have adopted efficient measures. for the: 


. 


evske of the party. It is apparent that the troubles experienced by the: 
itis 


ish Government. in. Persia are due to the weak policy which it is pursuing, 
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in its Yelations with that country. And yet it is alleged in certain quarters 
that the British’ Government is creating difficulties for Persia and that it has 
dome ulterior designs in view! After remarking that the allegations are a 
seopeth hy able falseliood, the paper says that if the Aligarh party feels 

of Persia, there js no reason why it should not go the length of 
ae, 5 eas useful ‘advice to her in order to enable her to manage her affairs 
eticiently. } , . 


 (b)\—Home. 


10. Writing under the heading ‘ The attempt on the Viceroy’s Life’ 
‘ The Delhi out . the Khaleo’ Advocate (Amritsar),. of. the 27th De- 
| 7 eT en cember 1912 § received on the 21st January — 
: "publ 2 following ee. 

. Pa 


+ 


jn “Now thes siiemph “gn “ay saditee Providence frustrated 50 miraculously, 
dastardly: ¥ fenvt, » ne jlical as, the escape of Their Excellencies was narrow and 
pore he, feelings ta. which the outrage has. given rise in the country. are those. .of 
por smay and intense indignation, of; sincere thanksgiving to the A]l-powerful Protector 
and of — and heartfelt sympathy for Their Excellencies in this their hopr of distress. 
ow..eveny lover of Government and smooth and uninterrypted progress of the country 
Seloown the,jnt eval ee peage ond tent fr rest fr qm a the. Bonde ag of thepe. implaeable and 
woe-begone enémies 0 Tndis, who, andér @ suicidal hallucination , have done such irretrievable 
harm to her as could not befall her at the hands of her worst enemies. We had all believed 
that we had Heard the ‘last of their féfatious doitigs’ and that ‘their unholy and np Todian 
prs ‘anda wad” ated ‘from “the luckless soil of Bharat Varsha,  1¢ js the ill-lng 
Tadia that this belief of ours ghiould Haye bpen’ belied in such a detestable | manner. bn 
babes | first viata its ’appearsnce in Iiidia a few “years bick, its “iiotive waa’ by comy 
he bitternéss of feeling’ created by ‘the’ partition of sengal, In 1 
of slat thbor fifo! and - ‘shocking © must it’ be to, find that the” wile 6 apal callons t6 tool 
4 the gang pi anaichiste should havé;"in thé tecriidescence of their malady, ‘selected precigely 
ae pervs redtingre to whose initiative and Statecmiahship alone was due the permanent’ unsettling 
of t settled fact, ‘The foul’ crime ‘haé émirched tlie honour of India ii a way unequalled 
ty, its predecessors, 80 ‘that the entire country feels humbled’ and: ashamed of itself at the 
tesenit Hioment, The pain‘ard chagrin, of His Excellency . ‘Lord Hardinge at this shabby 
bad shitheless return for the generoyia confidehce he reposed in’ India and ‘her people, must 
be'very keen indeed, but’ His Excellenéy arid Lady Hardinge may have this solemn aséurance 
that wet pain is India’s pain and their comfort—the pos th of the whole country. Indeed 
and the heart. of eyery Indian: man, woman and child, irrespective of creed, colour or 
ce— has gone out: to The elr Exaellencies i in the abundance of prayerful sympathy ‘and tendeére 
neil An: behalf and ‘in: 4be name of. the whole Sikh. Community we heg to tender our | 


Eris an d respectful sympathy to His Excellency and earnestly Pray Akabpurkh to grant 
is 


cellency a speedy recovery and long life.’ 


- “Phe Zaniindar (Lahore), of the 14th J: anuary 1913, ‘publishes a communi> . 
ation headed * 46 Tf thé charge of sfbrowinig, the bomb is proved. against both of ns.’? - 
: fier re that, juisfead of trying to accuse Hindus and Muhammadans of © 


aa ‘dastardly outrage, the leaders and the D saons of both the communities should ° 
: uce ‘the. people. to co-operate with vernment in ~ running down the 
: fet the Dae 20 N ivami— says that Ryne can be" no denyin g the 


a> eee . . _— » ts nw - ee . * 
(3 a eae Ss » > ~~ ee =~ ot) ye ee ae 6 fan re 
oo > ere se +e ai nae « . A. va 
‘ 
7 


hoes pala ORS pee eee 
~ -_ id re 


alii 


oehiee,, Although xcellency a 
ot will ‘not in ee fa fine his: wit 


—— 


a wh. ant 4 


wrt Be 
————ws —-~ — —e ° —_ 
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A to-prove th the lo Teds ae “the other’ tend @- rumour 
a sees tha beeq ty corinection Wale Sr cei; 
q ont ‘thé-s 


a ba of as 35th Feimnary 1918, the; 
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the British Government is desirous of uprooting sedition and agitation in_ the, 
country it should direct its officials to treat Indians kindly instead of regardi 
them with contempt and hatred, and to bestow on them with no unstinted han 
the rights which constitute the birthright of every British citizen. Indians are 
admittedly loyal to British rule and worship their Emperor, but it does not 
follow from this that they should lead a life of humiliation and degradation in 
spite of being the subjects of His Majesty the King Emperor George V. They 
will loudly demand their rights and will maintain their self-respect, as also 
their loyalty. If Government sees its way to accede to their demands no 
disturbance is ever likely to arise in any part of the country. 


The following on the same subject is from the Panjabee (Lahore), 
of the 21st January 1913 :— 


It is a month now that the dastardly attempt to assassinate the Viceroy was made | 
in Delhi, but the most vigorous enquiry conducted and assisted by the ablest and most © 
energetic officers of the C. I. D. and the police, have failed so far to disclose any clue to 
the actual culprits or the conspiracy which organised the orime. Next to the murderous | 
attempt itself this is to be deeply deplored. If the assassin had been arrested and the gang of 
conspirators ran to earth there would have b2en an universal feeling of intense satisfaction and - 
thankfulness throughout the country. It is inconceivable. and intolerable that the represen- 
tative of the King Emperor, the statesman at the helm of affairs of the Indian Empire, beloved © 
and see, goer by princes and peoples alike, should b2 attacked in broad daylight with an 

infernal missile ani that the miscreant who threw the bomb should escape and his associ- — 
ates remain undiscovered. The large rewards offered on all hands bear eloquent testimony © 
to the public anxiety to help in thediscovery and arrest of the culprits. What, however, 
is of the greatest importance is that this crime should be treated asa thing absolutely apart 
from the ‘country and the people asa whole. We were pained to note that a responsible 
alministritor was under the impression that the perpetrator of such a crime was likely to 
be known to other poople. Surely it is not implied that with the exception of his associates © 
any one else is likely to harbour the culprit or to hesitate in giving information should he 
be in possession of any. Fortunately this view has not been shared anywhere else. This 
form of crime is completely isolated and is a danger ‘not only to high dignitaries of the State 
but to the common people, two of whom were killed and several wounded in Delhi. The 
existence of ordinary criminals, such as dacoits and murderers, may be known to the people 
because of their constant violence and lawlessness. But fhe anarchist, unless he happens 
to belong to a large society organisation asin Europe and America, is undistinguishable 
from the ordinary citizen. Even a father cannot suspect that the son is an anarchist or a 
terrorist until the young man is detected in the act or found to be a member of some con 
spiracy. Let all responsible rulers keep aclear and open mind onthe subject. 1tis the 
misfortune of India’ that anarchism has appeared in this country andthe hope seems 
to be delusive that it can be eradicated forthwith. But let there be no sweeping generali- 
sations or accusations. The peoplo are as powerless as the authorities. People will in future 
keep away from State entries and pageants, so great has been the effect of the alarm produced — 
at Delhi. Special precautions will have to be taken when the Viceroy or a Governor 
appears in public; and careful and thorough investigations will have to be made for anarchist 


organisations, But the people of India as a body are above suspicion and: should be treatad 
as such.” 


. Writing under the heading ‘Mr. Norman McLeod’s Fury,’ the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 22nd January 1913, makes the following remarks :— 


At the opening meeting of the re-constituted Legislative Council of United Bengal 
His Excellency the Governor rigetly entrusted the Resolution on the Delhi outrage to the 
venerable patriot Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee. In supporting the resolution on behalf of the. 
European mercantile community Mr. Norman McLeod gave free vent to his fury. He heaped 
all-blame.for the outrage on the devoted heads of Indians. He would not believe how such an 
outrage could take place in the midst of crowds. His fury probably arose from the circum- 
‘stance that although the outrage occurred in the midst of crowds the misereant was not 
apprehended. He conveniently ignored the fact that along with the crowds there were the 
police aud. the military who were told off to duty but who were paralysed on the explosion and 
failed to act promptly.’ It is most illogical and unjust to connect, as Mr. McLeod has done, 
this or any other sporadic outbreak of anarchival crime with the just eriticism of proved and 
admitted irregularities ‘of the police. Even the Zémes (London) falls inté this species of 
fallacious reagoning.and urges the erroneous and futile method of tightening the grip of the 
police.. No one can contend that any body ever interfered with the police in their legitimate 
work. By.a curious confusion of cause and effect as they appear m ‘the non-success police 
methods its friends have resorted to vent their rage on the heads of the critica of such methods. 
It is monstrous to speak, as Mr. McLeod has done, of ‘the sins of the people,’ as if the 
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community is responsible for the wickedness of afew erratic criminals, and as if the Indian 
community has inherited a double dose of originalsin. We demur to Mr. McLeod’s statement 
that the Indian public has been apathetic in assisting thé authorities in apprehending the 
miscreants. Everything possible is being done by the Indian community. We wonder if the 
European mercantile community has done as much or even half as much as Indians have done. 


“His remark that our claims for equal voice are unsustainable carries its own condemnation, and 


for our salvation we do not look up to him and his fellow commercial men. We have faith in 
the mission of England in India and we look up to England and t» the English democracy for 
the salvation of our country. Even on his own showing it is only by obtaining a responsible 
share in the administration of the country that we Indians can bring to bear our influence on 
the country where at present we are mere nonentities.”” 


11. Writing under the heading ‘“ A proposal to boycott Europe,” the 
Bovectt of B oa Hindustan (Lahore), of the 22nd January 191.5, 
a says that it is difficult to understand the policy 
which Muhammadans are in the habit of pursuing now-a-days. The self-same 
Muhammadans, who used to find fault with the advocates of the Swadeshs 
propaganda and who identified the movement with boycott, are now urging 
their co-religionists to boycott European manufactures. In other words, 
boycott has now ceased to be seditious and has become the only means of 
national progress. The paper then publishes an extract from the Muslim 
Gazette (Lucknow), in which the paper named refers to the “ inauspicious ”’ 
alliance of the Christian powers of Europe to expel Islam from their continent 
and in which it urges Muhammadans to have recourse to the powerful weapon 
of boycott which is the only weapon they are allowed to wield and which is 
strong enough to bring about the downfall of the greatest empire in the world. 
There is no reason, it adds, why Muhammadans should not do this, seeing that 
Europe is determined to ruin and extirpate them. It, therefvre, urges Indian 
Muhammadans to take a vow on the occasion of the next Friday (prayers) 
to abjure the use of articles manufactured in European countries and says 
that if they succeed in boycotting European goods they will surely be able to 
make Europe obey them in all matters. Commenting on the above, the 
Hindustan asks Hindus not to join Muhammadans in the boycott movement 
initiated by the latter, because the latter are time-servers and do not act upon 
any principle. It is quite a different thing from boycotting English goods, 
it adds, to prefer indigenous articles. 


12, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 19th January 1913, publishes a 
ies shaat tenn Senin’ leader headed ‘* Leader and leader-makers.” Old 
raisés, title-holders, experienced editors and clever 
barristers and pleaders, says the paper, should be mace leaders by all means; 


-but-it should at the same time be borne in mind that Government seldom 


confers titles and honours on a true servant of the community. It. bestows 
honour and rank only on those persons who are in the habit of supporting 
Government tooth and nail; and who are very much addicted to flattery 
and sycophancy. There are very rare instances, indeed, in which Government 
has marked its sense of appreciation by honouring a man who loves liberty 
and who has independent views. But the community should not repose 
implicit trust in chicken-hearted and cowardly leaders who will not go against, - 
the wishes of Government on any account. It should bear in mind that a 
true leader is he who is prepared to sacrifice his personal interests for the 
welfare of his community. He-alone can be recognised as a true Muslim 


leader who considers himiself to be an humble servant of his community and 


who is strict in the performance of his religious duties—in short, a brave 
man with independent views, who: places his community above Government, 
is alone fit to become a leader. . Those who prefer Government to their com- 
munity are not worthy of being recognised as leaders; seeing that such persons 
can have no ne to push unliesitatingly their community into a pit of 
humiliation and degradation in order to secure the good-will of Government. 
The community should, under no circumstances, have anything fo do with 
puch traitors (ts¢. sellers of the community). After remarking that the com- 
yaunity should now give up indifference in the matter of selecting its. leaders, 
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the paper deplores the condition of Musalmans and says that, far from being 


king-makers, like Saiyids Abdullah and Husain Ali, they 


makers in the true sense of the term. 


13. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 8th January 
munication headed “ To complain is not a crime; 


British Government anc Muham- (but) to revolt is afault.” The writer. 


madans. 


alluded to above, it may 
Messrs. Asquith, Churchill and Sir Edward Grey. 


are not even leader- 


1913, publishes a com- 


Hakim | 


M. Rukn-ud-din, Dana, of Calcutta, says that it 
has become a practice with writers, journalist and authors to exonerate in no 
uncertain terms, Great Britain from having participated in the acts of 
cruelty, oppression, deception, &c., practised by Europe (on Islam». 
have, however, to see whether these persons are justified in making this exemp- 
tion in favour of England or whether they go against their conscience in so 
doing. If it is true that England has not participated in the doings of Europe 
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be asked what is the nationality of (li¢. who are) 
Is the exception in favour 


of England just when Mr. Asquith expressed the hope that Constantinople 
should fall, when Mr. Churchill declared that the Balkan confederates were 
justified in carrying on a campaign of devastation, and when Sir E. Grey 
threw the limbs from “ our”’ Islamic body to the eaters of carrion and to blood- 
thirsty donkeys? Are not these persons the ministers of Great Britain which 
governs ten crores of loyal and devoted Musalmans? If their doings be 
regarded as personal ones, has the British Government, it may be asked, taken 
Has it warned them that owing to their being ministers of 
the Empire their pcrsonal acts were calculated to give rise to suspicion in the 
minds of the Muhammadan subjects of the Empire? If this has not been 
done, how can it be advanced that no blame attaches to Government in the 


4 


any notice of it. 


matter? If Government has not really done justice to us, 
if it has not realised “our” feelings, if it has not understood “ us 
not safeguarded “our” rights, “ we 
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29 


Muhammadans, 
and has 
should say so openly, in order that 


the matter should be brought to the notice of Government that the neccessary 
remedy might be evolved. After enquiring whether it is a crime on the 
part of the needy to beg, the oppressed to complain and the injured to weep, 
the writer answers the question in the negative and says that, truly speaking, 
not to do so is extremely improper and against the traditions of Islam, and the 
legacy which Islam has left (to the world). Continuing, he writes a verse 


“They are not guilty though they practise tyranny and oppression 
* (But) we are held guilty simply for heaving a deep sigh,” 


and says that those whose criticism of the times is in this strain should go and 
have their heads struck with dirty boots (submit to the most degrading insults) 
and should adopt Christianity, and give up Islam. He then goes on to deplore 
that Islam has lost that sense of honour and freedom which led an ordinary 
Bedouin to take to task in a full assembly an autocratic Caliph like Omar and 


asks whether it is seditious or rebellious on “our” part to com 


plain to 


Government that it has not adopted measures for redressing “ our’ griev- 


ances, that it has taken no steps to help “us 


, that it pays no regard to 


“our’’ feelings, and that, taking no step to avert the evil, it looked on silently 
when “ devourers of carrion’ were tearing and eating “ our” bodies. 
of sedition, if ‘‘ we” had swerved from the path 


should surely have been guilty 
of allegiance to Government. 
even in his thought desires a change of Government? History 


“We” 


But is there a single Muhammadan who 
and some 


events (of modern times) show that Muhammadans can never obtain a Gov- 
ernment more kind and useful for themselves than the British Government. 
they are prepared to lay down their lives for British Government as loyal and 
devoted subjects should; and ifthe British Government desires to test their 
loyalty it need only, having entered into an alliance with the Caliphate, 


embark upon a@ war with its enemies. 


Should it do so, it would find that those 


very Muhammadans the shedding of a river of whose blood it loved to con- 
to exterminate its enemies. Next the writer 


hive at, would 


fight valiantly 
says that it is to be regretted that the self-restraint and loyalty shewn by Mu- 
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hammadans were mistaken for cowardice, and ona | were regarded as men of 
adead race; their complaints were not liste to; and their grievances 
were not remedied. | : 


He adds that this was. but natural, seeing that thzir patience had 
been boundless and their self-restraint had been sublime. Those days, how- 
ever, have now gone by and that time has now changed. Their ‘unbounded 
troubles have awakened them and made them alert. They should now tell 
Government frankly and plainly that their feelings. are not such as can be 
summarily overlooked and that Government should pay heed to their feelings 
anil aspirations. The writer concludes by urging his co-religionists to’ lay: 
their grievances before their K ing Emperor. 


Writing under the heading “England is exempt,” the Zamindar 
(Lahore), of the 20th January 1918, remarks that “we” and all other 
. Muhammadans are convinced, says the paper, that England is the only power 
which carries aloft the standard of justice, kindness and mercy. If (Indian) 
Muhammadans hear Messrs. Asquith, Grey, Churchill and others delivering 
speeches hostile to their interests, they also witness the pleasant spectacle of 
ritish Officers in India, from the Viceroy downwards, showing their 
sympathy with them in connection with the Balkan War. They have seen 
how liberally Lord and Lady Hardinge and British officers of all ranks 
contributed towards the Turkish Relief Funds and they will prove themeelves 
to be entitely devoid of the feeling of gratitude if they fail to mark the good- 
will and sympathy shown towards them by the officers named with the sense of 
their appreciation. It is, indeed, these considerations which do not allow them 
to‘swerve from the path of their loyalty and which enables them to re up 
with the anti-Muslim policy of British ministers. There can be no denying 
the fact that if Lord Hardinge and other responsible English officials in In«ia 
had followed in the footsteps of Sir E. Grey and other British Ministers the 
loyalty of Musalmans would have been shaken. Although even in that case 
they would not have gone to the length of defying law and morality; still 
disappointment and despair would have taken hold of their minds and they 
woul never have had that true (lit. heartfelt) love towards British Govern- 
ment which ensures its stability (in India). It is, however, a matter for 
thankfulness that things have not come to such a in the country. 
Oontinuing, it says that (Indian) Muhammadans earnestly desire to see the- 
friendly relations existing between Turkey and England improved and the two 
Governments helping each other to ensure the peace of the world. There 
was a time when the two countries were allied by the strongest ties of friend- 
ship, but,.at the present moment, the relation between them is not as it should 
be. The politicians are of opinion that the present estrangement between them 
is due to the misrepresontation of some shortsighted journalists and statesmen 
and also of a few bigoted Christian missionaries. It seems probable that the 
misundertanding which at present exists in the minds of British statesmen. 
in respect of key will soon Pg: away if steps are taken to invite their 
attention to the matter. At least this is the hope which sustains the hearts 
- of Indian Muhammadans in their present.distress and which moves them to 
remain loyal to England. So long as they do not lose all hope (of receiving s- 
better treatment) from the English people they will continue to exempt. 
England from all responsibility in the matter of violence and brigandage to 
rr, Suropean Powers are in the habit of resorting to bring about the ruin 


14. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 12th January 1918, publishes a 
‘The Mostim League . Jedéler-headed “ The doings of the Muslim League.’’. 
| ae. 3 Following.in the.wake o eng i tage: pa 
the Indian Musalmans also established some time ago an AH-In "Muslim 
ague in a spirit of rivalry te the Indian National Congress. For some time’ 
the League proved a sort of bugbear to Hindus, who were so.exereised by its. 
activities that they appeared’ anxious to saf d the interests .of their’ com-- 
munity by establishing a similar institution for: themselves entitleil ‘The : All-- 
India Hindu League.” When, however,: they found subsequently. ithat. the. 
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League in qusstion was 4n innocuous institution which did nothing beyond. 
passing resolutions every year at Lucknow trumpeting the political importance 
of Muhammadans, their fears passed away. After remarking that the Muslim 
League took no steps to advocate the cause of Munshi Jamal-ud-din who was 
expelled from Ferozepore Cantonment by the order of the Cantonment Military 
authorities, the paper refers to the efforts which the Hindu press and the 
Hon'ble Mr. Sinha made in order to secure the return to their homes of two 
Hindus who were similarly expelled from the Jullundur Cantonment and says — 
that if the leaders and the Hon’ble members among the Musalmans were to 
show in advocating the cause of Musalmans the same degree of: activity which 
the Muslim League has so far exhibited, the community should look to God 
alone for protection. Continuing, the paper refers to the last annual session 
of the Muslim League at Lucknow, at which resolutions were passed fixing 
self-government as the ideal for Muhammadans, and says that a section of the | 
Muhammadan community may consider it as an index of the life and — 
progress of the community, but, as a matter of fact, nothing can be more 
unfortunate for Muhammadans and nothing can betray more ignorance on the 
part of the League than the attempt to follow the lead of the Congress in the 
. matter of self-government. Has any follower of Muhammad, it asks, any need — 
to fix an ideal? Has any follower of the Quran any need to follow in the 
footsteps of any Congress, no matter howsoever strong it may be? If the 
members of the Muslim League had taken any trouble to turn over the pages 
of the Quran they would have at once found what this ideal should have been. 
It is a pity that they do not know that it was Islam which laid the foundation of 
brotherhood and self-government. What can be a better instance of this than 
the fact that in spite of Omar (the Second Caliph) being a powerful autocrat 
a Bedouin of the desert had the boldness to address him in a full assembly in the 
following words: “ Omar! Boar in mind, if you swerve a little from the right path 
this my sword will put you right.’”’ Do Muhammadans, asks the paper, need any . 
ideal in the faca of suchitraditions ? If Muhammadans follow the Quran they can 

never remain a subject people and they can lead the life of a free ‘eo even 
in their subjection. Next the paper asks whether their communal difficulties 
will be removed by fixing an ideal and says that it is ridiculous that steps 
should be taken to excite desire and hope in the minds of Muhammadans by 
these tactics, notwithstanding the fact that they are backward in commerce, 
arts, industry and education. Self-government is meant -only for those who 
have the ability to understand and bear on their shoulders the administrative 
responsibilities of the country. 


15. Writing under the heading “ Murder of justice in the Congress. 
The National C The effacement of (di¢. pouring water on) the 

a importance of Hindus,” the Jhang Sial (Lahore), 
of the 9th January 1913, says that a movement, whose proceedings are not 
marked with justice and impartiality, can never be popular, and quotes the 
Reform Scheme as an instance in point, seeing that it is unpopular, because 
it is defective in so far that it accords special treatment to Muhammadans. 
Continuing, it says that the National Congress, the founders of which claim 
that it is a national institution in the true sense of the expression, has had a 
clause inserted in its constitution, providing special concessions for Muham- 
madans. This was done with a view to inducing Muhammadans to join the 
movement, but, in spite of all these concessions, Muhammadans still persist in 
decrying the Congress as a Hindu movement. After remarking that the 
insertion of the clause in question in the Congress constitution has proved 
highly injurious to the interests of Hindus and has led to the establishment 
of: Hindu Sabhas in the country, the paper states that the Muhammadan 
President of the Reception Committee of the Bankipur Congress drew the 
attention of ‘his co-religionists to the clause referred to and invited them to 
join the movement. Is it not shameful, it asks, that Congressmen who 
condemn the conduct of Government in according special treatment to Muham- 
madans, should themselves grant special concession to the latter in the ~ 
Congress? Indeed, the Obngress cannot truly be called a (national) one 
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unless the invidious distinction made hy it between Hindus and Muhammadans 


is removed. If Muslims ever join the Congress they should do so as Indians, 
regarding the interests of the two communities as identical. | 


16. The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the - vanes 08 publishes 
Paes & communication entitled ‘New claimants of 
ei i cer ncttaata Swaraj,’’ in which the writer states that Muham- 
madans, who used to ridicule the Congress for demanding Swaraj and to 
characterise the Hindu and Parsi advocates of self-government as traitors 
afd seditionists, have now themselves set up that very demand. Nor is this 
all. They have gone even astep further than the moderate section of the 
National err They have set before themselves an ideal more ambitious 


than that of the moderates. While the moderate party of the Congress 
demands self-government on colonial lines, the self-government which the 
Muhammadans demand is a s modelled more on the lines of the Nationalist’ 


ideal. . Indian Muham ns, however, should bear in mind that they cannot 
attain their ideal by dreaming continually of Arabia and Turkey. In order 
that ‘“‘ we” should gain ‘“‘our’”’ ideal, “ we’’ must act up to the advice given 
of the poet who says :— | 


‘Weare Indians. Why should we not sacrifice ourselves for India 
alone ? 


“Without her, what shall we do by living in the world? 
“Our physical body'is made of her (India’s) dust, 
‘Why, then, should we not devote that body to her? ” 


The writer then goes on to urge Indian Muhammadansto bear in mind 


the axioms of the above stanzas and to regard Hindus as brothers, so that the 


two communities may unite in prayer to God that they may bear true love | 
towards India and may devote their lives, bodies and property to her service, © 
and that India alone and no other country may be the object of their worship . 


and adoration. 


Mr. 0. J. O'Donnelt and In’ the 19th January 1918, publishes the following :— 


“Mr. C. J. O’Donnell is now in India on a short visit. He retired from the Indian 
Civil Service twelve years ago, and a couple of years after his return to England he was 
successful in seeking Parliamentary election. As long as he continued to be a member of 
the House of Commons he took a very keen interest in the affairs of this country. To the 
party of popular progress in India he was a veritable tower of strength. He was a notable 
member of that small group of M. P’s who showed by their action that they were the real 


17. In its leader, the Tribune (Lahore), of - 


friends of [ndia. Mr. O’ Donnell championed the cause of the educated classes with conspicu- > 
ous ability and never spared himself in the service of this country. . Before his retirement; 
from India he was, throughout his service, a friend and well-wisher of Indians. His courage: 
was well-known and he had not the least hesitation in calling a spade a spade. Whilst stall . 
in service he wrote the well-known pamphlet which is known as the black pamphlet, and in © 
which he condemned the extravagance of an official who afterwards became a Lieutenant- — 
Governor, The -publication of this pamphlet caused a good deal of sensation in official'as 
well as non-official circles. Another work that brought Mr. O’Donnell into prominence was : 
the brochure entitled ‘Failure of Lord Curzon’ in which Mr. O’Donnell condemned in a. - 
scathing and merciless manner the retrogade and reactionary adininistration of that . 
ambitious and erratic Pro-consul. As Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee has said, Mr. O’Donnell 
rendered yeomen’s service in Paslidment in connection with the modification of the Partition . 
of oo He has consistently advocated that great reform which is considered essential ‘ 


to the administration of justice on right lines in this countty—vis,, the separation of the 


judicial from the executive functions. We all know that the combination of execntive and. ~ 
judicial functions in one and the same officer in India often leads to miscarriage of justice. ‘; 
The importance and necessity of this reform have been admitted by Government, and want. . 


of funds is pleaded as an excuse for inaction. 


Karly last week Mr. O’ Donnell was entertained at an ‘ At’: Home’ under the auspices a 
of the Indian Association, Calcutta. This, function .was attended -by a. homed number of | 
distinguished Indians and Mr. poreedce ats Banerjee in welcating Mr. -O’Donnell. referred . . 


in ‘eloquent’ terms to the services rendered by him to India. ‘In reply Mr. O’Donnell made'a 


/ 
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speech which is certainly deserving of more than a passing notice. He gave our countrymen 
much valuable advice which coming from a friend requires to be carefully considered by them. 
After thanking the members of the Indian -Association for the entertainment organised in 
his honour Mr. O’Donnell said that when he entered Parliament in 1905 he immediately 
devoted himeelf to the question of the Partition of Bengal because he perceived that 
there could be no peace in Bengal and perhaps little peace in India, as long as that wrong 
existed which had been perpetrated on the loyal nationality of India. He said that he had 
kept hammering at the subject, but with great moderation. To the people of India he 
counselled moderation in their loyal and constitutional agitation for political progress and reform. 
The people of India were, he said, at the beginning of a new political life and in his opinion 
there was nothing more important for them than to be moderate in action, in their demands 


and in the language they used in putting forward their wishes and wants. He went on to. 


say that the more moderate they were the more likely were they to obtain success. He 
counselled against violent methods. He pointed out the case of Ireland, and stated that the 
grant of Home Rule to Ireland had been delayed on account of the adoption of violent methods 
inthe early days of the a Rule movement. We quite agree with Mr. O’Donnell. 
Whilst moderation and erence to constitutional methods are sure to advance howsoever 


slowly the cause ef India’s political progress, violence and anarchism are sure to delay it by 


decades if: not by centuries. Already the anarchical movement has done the best interests of 
India great and incalculable harm. Mr. O’Donnell’s references to the dastardly crime of 
the 28rd December at Delhi were couched in language as emphatic as it was appropriate. 
He said that he had evidence before him to prove that the leading men of India detested the 
crime that had disgraced the best name of India. He was present at the Dewan-s-Am on 


the 28rd ultimo, and had seen for himself the horror of distinguished noblemen who were . 


present on the occasion. He stated that he knew well that the modification of the Partition 

of Bengal was due to Lord Hardinge who had done nothing but justice to the largest 

population within the Empire, In connection with his advice for moderation Mr. O’Donnell 

9 yen out that the Phoenix Park murders in Dublin had set back the great question of Home 
ule and the Irish domestic independence for more than thirty years. | 


* Mr. O’ Donnell made a brief reference to the reformed Legislative Councils. After 
stating that the people of India should feel grateful to Lord Morley for these Councils and 
that much was sure to result from them Mr. O’Donnell laid great stress on two im- 
portant points connected with their constitution and working. He said that in connection 
with elections to these Councils there should be no restriction of any sort on any body’s 
candidature and that any body and every body should be allowed to be elected. ‘The other 
point on which he laid great stress, was that the hon’ble members should not put questions 
which were irritating. He said that no questions should be asked until they were sure that 
they had a real grievance which affected publio interests. He said that part of the difficulties 
which he and the other friends of India experienced in Parliament in dealing with Lord Morley 
was that he was harassed by a series of questions which did no good to the cause but rendered 
him more and more obstinate. No one can say that this advice is not needed. Let us hope 
that it will be received in the same friendly spirit in which it has been tendered. 


“ Mr. O’Donnell referred also to the proposed reform of the India Office. There is 
no doubt that the India Office stands greatly in need of reform. It is true that Lord Morley 
improved the position somewhat by providing for the nomination of two Indian members 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. But we quite agree with Mr. O’Donnell that the time 
has come when India should be allowed to elect a number of members of that Council. Its 
constitution should be revised so as to give it some power of control as well as initiation. 
At present it is a merely consultative body. Its functions do not go beyond tendering advice, 
It is just as well that they do not, so long as the Council retains its present constitution. 
It is dominated by retired Anglo-Indians who do not know the conditions of modern India 
and who are not in dss with its aspirations and hopes. If these g:ntlemen had their 
way the government of the country would be carried on on much less liberal lines than is the 
case at present. 


“ Mr. O’ Donnell had some very pertinent remarks to make on the subject of Hom; 
Rule all round the world-wide British Empire. He pointed out that the magnificence of the 
idea was that every portion of the Empire should be represented in the Imperial Parliament 
and he expressed a hope that the day would soon come when India would also be allowed to 
send her representatives. When this comes about, Indians will have the neue of citizenship 
conferred on them. At present they have no voice in the Counsels of the Empire. Not 
only have they no voice in the determination of the policy of the Empire, but they have little 
or io power to control the policy of the Government of India. Mr. O’Donnell had some- 
thing Pt to say about the Imperial policy. He found fault with the Foreign policy of 
Sir Edward Grey and said that in forming an alliance with Russia and estranging Germany 
Great Britain had made a great mistake. Mr. O’Donnell is of opinion that Russian int-rests 
in Persia and Central Africa conflict with those of Great Britain and that Russia has for 
years and years cherished the ambition of conquering India. He thinks that the alliance of 
Great Britain with Russia oan never be ultimately for the good of Great Britain. He is in 
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favonr of an Anglo-German alliance. There are good many Englishmen who do not take 
this view of Great Britain’s relations with the other Powers of’ Europe. They believe that. 
the Anglo-Russian alliance is for the good of India. | Serb 


‘Mr. O’ Donnell made some remarks about the examinations for the Indian Civ] 
Service. He advocated the holding of simultaneous examinations in India and in England. 
ing about the advantages and disadvantages of an European education for young 
Indians Mr. O’Donnell said that the latter outweighed the former. Although we support 
the holding of examinations simultaneously in India and in England, we do not agree with 
Mr. O’ Donnell as regards the disadvantages counterbalancing the advantages of education in 
Europe for the young men of India. He is of opinion that the best men that India produced, 
in the past and is producing now are men who are educated in India and who passed the 
earlier part of their lives in this country. There are many able and intelligent Indians whose 
financial means do not enable them to go to Europe for study ; and to hold the examination 
in England only is unjust to them. In conclusion Mr. O’Donnell advised the people of 
India to devote for several years to come their energy to questions relating to social and 
educational reform. The elevation of the depressed classes was, he said, one of the questions 
which greatly needed their attention. He told his audience further that whilst they sought. 
for reform, and whilst they pressed for their juet demands, they should give the Government, 
and éspecially the Government of their great benefactor Lord Hardinge, every support. 
They should, he went on to say, support the Civil Service and the High Court. We Lave 
ourselves.in thees columns urged again and again upon our countrymen and the Government 
the desirability of co-operation—sincere and whole-hearted co-operation—in all matters of 
public interest. Without such co operation the task of Government will continue to be full 
of difficulties and in its abeence the progress of the people in all directions continue to be 
retarded. . We are anxious to press this most strongly on the people as well as on the 
Government.” 


oa 18.- The following is from the TZridune 
Setiovality. Gupta cn Indian (Tahore), of the 2lst January 1913 :— 


“To the Stratchey School of Anglo-Indian politicians who are never tired of harping 
upon the diversity of races and creeds in this country, Sir K.G. Gupta gave an effective 
answer the other day in his reply to the welcome address presented to him at Chaibassa. 
He said :— | 


‘ India is an immense country and there are people who say that it is not possible to form an Indian 
nationality. But when we see the changes that have taken en and the progress that has been made in all 
directions, I feel not only hopefal but sanguine that at no distant date the various peoples of India will claim 
and rightly claim to be a great nation and will stand out as an important part of the comity of nations, and it 
is due to the Britich Government that such good progress has been made. Under the ee Government of 
Hig Majesty we have learnt to feel that we belong to a great empire and it ought to be our duty in co-operation 
with our Government to work out our national regeneration. In this connection my friend Lord Morley, who 
has done so much to stimulate in us a desire for natural life, deserves our best thanks.’ 


‘‘This answer is as necessary now as it is opportune. In its article on the Delhi 
outrage even the Spectator (London) lays stress on this diversity as a factor conducive-to e.se 
inthe government of the country. The inference is that the disunited peoples can never form 
anation. It is too late in the day to deny the operation of the forces which are making the 

ples of this country a great nation. We do not mean to say that there is no diversity or 
that India ever was as it is at present But we do maintain that the conditions and circum- 
stances under the influence of which Sir John Stratchey denied the existence of an Indian nation- 
ality are things of the past. It does not now lie in any one to check, much less to prevent, the 
rocess of welding that has been going on under the benign influence of British democracy. 
ifferences exist, and will continue to exist, in India as in any other country, But they cannot 
stand in the way of our protecting and developing common interests. To those who are on 
occasions inclined to be dispirited be the accentuation of minor differences Sir K. G. Gup‘a 
mde an appeal to sink such differences and prepare the country for the great’ future. ‘We | 
shall have to give an‘l take,’ he said, ‘but offer a bold front when required.’ Therein lies the — 
secret of future success for those who believe in the destiny of this great country,” 


_., UL—NativE States. 


19. The Akhbar-i-’Am.(Lahore), of the 23rd January 1918, publishes 

Si itis oltiies @. communication headed ‘Oppression in Baha- 

ere aE walpur.”" Thanks to forcigners who hold high 

sameintenante in Bahawalpur, says the writer, Hindu residents of the State are’ 
8U 


subjected to unbounded oppression: Ten out of eleven such officers are Muham- 
adans who are in the habit of greatly harassing Hindus. The latter are 


alrealy in trouble owing to the hartal, but the officers named have forcibly. 


consigned six of them tothe lockup. Even sweepers have been ordered not — 
to remove night soil from Hindu houses. After remarking that Hindus have: 
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submitted a ‘memorial on the subject'to the Local Government, the writer 
urges His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab ‘to look into the 
matter. 


V.—Nativs Socrztiz8 aND Retiaiovs Marrens. 


‘90. The Vakil Gans. of +. 18th January 1918, aire a leader 
~ headed “How can Hindus an uhammadans 
a ee unite? An invitation to Musalmans to forsake 
Ielam.”’ Mr. Akbar Umar, Barrister-at-Law, says the paper, who is, ‘by 
his speeches and writings, endeavouring to promote union between Hindus 
and Stuhammadans, ‘delivered a lecture on the 12th January at Amritsar, in 
which he observed that the Muslim demand for separate electorates was among 
other things one of the causes which contributed to the estrangement between 
the two communities. After controverting the above observation, the paper 
takes Mr. Akbar Umar to task for remarking, in the course of his speech, 
that the use of the term Mussalman should be abandoned; inasmuch as it is a 
contemptuous term and that.Moslems are responsible for all discords in the 
world. It is persons of the type of Mr. Akbar Umar, says the paper, are 
bent upon destroying ‘the nationality of Mussalmans—a task, however, which 
is not so easy as might be imagined. The paper rebuts the charges brought 
by Mr. Umar against Mussalmans and says that Hindus alone are responsible 
for the discord and estrangement which at the present moment exist between 
the two communities. In conclusion, it remarks that such lectures cannot 
serve the purpose for which they are intended, seeing that, instead of uniting 
the two communities, they are calculated to widen still further the breach 
between them. : 


VI.— LEGISLATION. 


} 21. The following is from the Panjabee 
Legislative ' My the Imperial (Lahore , of the 18th January 1913 :-— 


| ‘The Punjab is represented in the Imperial Legislative Council by three members. 
Two of these are nominated by the Governor-General of India on the recommendation of the 
Punjab Government. The first is a representative of the Muhammadan community and has 
to be nominated for every term of the Imperial Legislative Council. The second is a 
representative of the landholding classes of the Punjab and it is provided by the regulations 
that he will be alternately a Muhammadan and a Hindu or Sikh. On the last occasion 
this representative wasa Muhammadan. This time it will be either a Hindu or Sikh. 
Our information is that a wealthy Hindu landholder has been recommended by the Punjab 
Government. There remains the third representative who is elected by the non-official 
members, elected and nominated, of the Punjab Legislative Council. e two members 
recommended by the Punjab Government belong tothe aristocracy and they are not sup- 

to be men of independent views, who, by voice and vote, can represent the popular 
interest of the Province. All hope of popular representation, therefore, centres, in the third 
representative who is elected by the non-official members of the Punjab Legislative Couneil. 
In this respect the Par is not fairly treated because the non-official members of the 
United Provinces Legislative-Council have the right of electing two representatives to the 
Imperial Legislative Council, though the number nominated on the recommendation of the 
Local Government is thesame as in the Punjab, namely, two. However, we need not: 
labour the point at the present moment. The point for present consideration is how this 
right of election by the non-official members of the Punjab Legislative Council has been 
exercised so far. 


“The three representatives from the Punjab in the last Imperial Legislative Council 
were Nawab Zulfigar Ali Khan, Maliq Umar Hyat Khan Tiwana and Sardar Partap Singh, 
who would have become Sir Partap Singh had he lived. The first. was nominated on be- 
half-of the Mubammadan community of the Punjab, the second on that of the Muhammadan 
landholders, and ‘third .was elected by'the non-official members.of the Punjab Legislative 
Council. Nawab Zulfigar Ali Khan -was-soon afterwards appointed Chief Minister of the 
Patiala State. “How'the three representatives from the Punjab discharged their duties in the 


Imperial Levisiative Council is‘more or less a matter of history and need not.be repeated 
here at. . 'Had it not been for the generous and chivalrous help of members from 


other-provinces, notably Mr.'8. Sinha, the Punjab might as well.have gone unrepresented 


on the Injperial Legislative Couneil in spite of the three stalwarts from thie Province. 
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On the premature and lamentable death of Sardar Partap Singh the Hon’ble Mian Mu- 
Kammad Shafi was elected for the unexpired portion of the term. Mr. Muhammad Shafi 
is a valiant champion of the Moslem League, but in the Imperial Legislative Council he 
distinguished himself by his prudence and reticence and easily fell into line with the other 
representatives from the Punjab. We wish to say nothing about the late Sardar Parta 
Singh on account of the respeet. which is always due to the dead. In the present Punjab 
Legislative Council Sardar Daljit Singh has been nominated in place of his brother. He 
has also beeu elected to the Imperial Legislative Council in the same way as his brother. 
It would not require a Prophet to foretell that Sardar Daljit Singh will follow in the 
footsteps of his brother, and so far 3s the new Impvrial Legislative Council is concerned, 
the Punjab will be precisely where it was. The Sardar was neyer a member of any 
Legislative Council but at abound he finds himself in both the Provincial and Imperial 


Legislative Councils. To expect him to be an exponent of popular opinion is to expect 
the impossible. | ao | 


On what principle was Sardar Daljit Singh elected to the Supreme Legislative 
Council by the non-official members of the Punjab Legislative Council? lt is always pre- 
gumed that gn election of this kind depends solely on merit, the best qualified man in or 
outside the Council being elected. It is on these lines that Mr. Gokhale, though not himself 
a member of the Bombay Legislative Council, has been time after time elected to the Supreme 
Legislative Council*by the non-official members of the Bombay Legislative Council. Mr. 8S. 
Sinha was an outsider when he was elected to the Imperial Legislative Council and he amply 
justified his election. Sardar Daljit Singh has no record of public service and he was never 
known in public life and yet he was elected as the fittest representative by the non-official 
members of the Punjab Legislative Council. It would be interesting to learn on what 

rinciple the voting took place. Was theremo other influence at work? Was there not an 
impression that Sardar Daljit Singh would be an acceptable candidate in official circles as 
being the most inoffensive if not the most capable. The Hindus have of course no chance of 
ever being able to have a representative to the Imperial Legislative Council from the Punjab, 
but does it redound to the credit of the Province or to that of the Punjab Government that 


there should not be a single capable representative from the Punjab in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council ?” 


_ 


22. Writing under the ae ‘Hindu Raj,’ the Arya Patrika 
0 


The resent Council Elections (Lahore), the 18th January 1913, makes the 
= = following remarks :— 


“The local organ of the Moslem League is not satisfied even with the ‘sense of 
proportion’ shown by the Government in the distribution of nomination seats in the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Council. It is down upon the Hindu public for not showing the same 
sense of proportion with regard to the elections, and has opened a regular campaign of 
ealumny in its columns against some nameless Hindu servants of Government who are 
alleged to have brought official pressure to bring not only upon ‘helpless and poor Muham- 

n voters’ but also upon ‘those Hindu voters who might have the courage of their 
eonvictions and whose opinions ran counter to the settled policy of their co-religionists.’ 
Under the significant heading ‘ Hindu Raj,’ a long letter appears in a recent issue of this 
paper recounting the sins of these Hindu servants of Government. in the course of a 
sonorous sermon on the lamentable perversity of Hindu character His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor is reminded of his memorable pronouncement that the Council elections in the 
Punjab this year ran entirely upon communal lines, and on the strength of this announcement 
His Honour is expected to ‘ bring to book’ those Hindu servants of Government who ‘in 
defiance of all orders’ did a a and one horrible things. During the contest between 
K.S. Abdul Hag and Rai Bahadur Hari Chand of Multan, we are told some Hindu officers 
of the town left ‘ no stone unturned’ to win over Muhammadan voters, but thanks to the 
‘unselfish efforts’ of some local Moslem residents, they ‘could not succeed.’ But notwith- 
standing the success of the ‘ unselfish’ efforte of the Moslem residents in preventing 
Moslem voters from being won over to the Hindu side, it was Rai Bahadur Hari Chand who 
was returned to the Council. Oh! for the selfishness of Hindu voters 1” 


VII.—GEnzRaL ADMINISTRATION. 
(4) —Miscellaneous, 


23. The Vakil Aneta) in ite ieonen, dated the 11th andthe 15th 
: : at anuary , publishes a leader headed “ The 
The Pblic erviews Commision. © “Doblig Bervice problem.” The paper says that 
either the members of the Commission should be requested through the medium 
of newspapers to frame such rules and pageetione as to enable two representa- 
tives from the higher and lower rom of Indian employés of every. depart. 
ment, in India to give evidence before the Commission or the aforesaid Indian’ 
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employds be parmitted to submit their grievances to the Royal Service Com- 
mission through the heads of their departments. 


Writing under the heading ‘ Western Ideals in Indian Service,’ the 
Panjabee (Lahore), of the 18th January 1913, makes the following 
remarks :— 


“Sir Sankaran Nair, Judge of the Madras High Court, spoke strongly and decisively 
on certain important matters connected with public service in the course of his evidence 
before the Public Service Commission. He condemned the present system asa ‘breach of 
faith “ and said ‘it betrays a fear of open competition with Indians and so lowers the 
Civilians in the eyes of the educated Indians.” He was of opinion that the discontent it 
genefated could not be prevented und led to political danger. He strongly averred that the 
regeneration of India, morally, socially and politically, must be worked out by Indians 
and not by Englishmen, who knew really little about India. The course of progress in 
India depended therefore on the strength of the right Indian element in the Services. He there- 
fore supported simultaneous examination on one condition, that is, that the selected Indians 
must show their proficiency in Western culture, not Oriental learning. He was against any 
method of recruitment which would give predominance to a class, European, Hiudu or 
Muhammadan. People biassed or influenced by an interested motive should have no place 
in the administration and the rules of admission should be eo framed as to exclude them. He 
condemned nomination in the following terms :— 


‘ Nomination in any form is worse and, so far aa Indians are concerned, experience has shown this to be 
very unsatisfactory. Patronage and jobbery isthe result. It ordinarily brings into the service men who 
ought not to be there anddo not command respect for themselves but for their office. Every class - and 
the Anglo-[ndian bureaucracy is no exception—want to retain if they cannot increase their power Indians 
rab re wanted as tools and instruments, and those fit for that purpose alone are willingly admitted 
into the service.’ 


“Continuing, he observed that recent events had shown that certain officials were 
not above sowing dissensions between classes and it was positively dangerous to leave the 
wer of nomination in the hands of such persons. He was in favour of one examination 
in India and England and said that the passed candidates should spend a probationary period 
in an English University and undergo a training under English barristers. He also pro- 
posed to give discretion to the Secretary of State to increase the admission so as to get the 
requisite number of Englishmen, not, however, leaving out any Indian above the last 
Englishman so admitted. Finally he said: ‘If a day should come when we all have 
Indians of the type I have in view, competent to fill every appointment now held by an 
Englishman rat to govern India if England has to peaceably sever her connection with 
it as Rome did with England) I shall be glad.’ Answering Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
he said that the Civil Service suffered greatly in its being recruited by one class of 
training and from one class of men. Sir Sankaran Nair’s views and opinions are straight 
and trenchant.”’ 


Under the heading‘ A note of warning’ the Arya Patrika (Lahore), 
of the 18th January 1913, makes the following remarks :-— 


The Public Service Commission has made a certain section of the Anglo-Indian 
Press ill-at-ease. The Englishman notes with concern that leaders of advanced Fndian 
opinion are eoncentrating their opinion on the question of simultaneous examinations. 
@ paper declares it is not opposed to the further introduction of Indians into the Public 
Services, but it is emphatically of opinion that it would be impossible to maintain the 
essential irreducible European minimum by simultaneous examinations. Our amiable con- 
temporary accordingly urges Europeans to follow the proceedings of the Commission carefully 
and unite to resist ‘changes that contain seeds of disaster.” This note of warning applies 
equally to Europeans and Indians in their respective spheres of interest. We are apparently 
on the eve of a powerful Anglo-Indian agitation, supported by the Jingo section of the 
London Press, against things turning up in any substantial degree in favour of India, 
Leaders of advanced Indian opinion should be on their guard.” 


Writing under the heading, “Commercial Careers for Indians” the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the 21st January 1913, publishes the following :— 


“Lala Harkishen Lal’s suggestion at the Bankipore Industrial Conference as regards 
commercial careers for Indians has been referred to in theee columns. We notice that this was 
touched upon by two witnesses before the Public Services Commission. Mr. 'Theagaraja Chetty 
said in answer to Mr. Gokhale that Indian merchants who employed European clerke paid 
them more than they did Indians, not because the former were more efficient but because it 
added to the prestige of the firm. On the other hand, the Hon’ble Mr. A. D. Jackson, 
Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce and President of the Bank of Madras, caid in answer 
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to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald that for up-country agencies as a rule hie firm (Parry & Co.) 
émployed Eurdpeans as-agents, that they hed ‘no ‘highly ‘paid ‘subordinates, and that -their 
responsibility was not the eame as those ‘of Europeans. bay ery ‘why hie ‘firm: did not 
employ Indians, he said with frankness born of Englishmen that ‘they did not employ Indians 
in{ poste: 6f responsibility as:they thought it was’ undesitable-to do sofrdm a business Jpoint of 
view.’ ‘On second thoughts he corrected himself and said ‘that-is from the point of view : of 
éficiency.’? Putting together the answers given by the two members there is little doubt that. 
the objection for the employment of Indians in the higher poste of business firms is that which 
Mr. John Beames, I.C.S., hed suggested to the Aitchison Commission upwards of. 80 years 
gO, VEe., that ‘there are a good many Englishmen who want employment and I would rather 
give these offices to Englishmen than to'natives. I prefér my countrymén'as you may prefer 

outs’ (in reply to the Hon’ble Justice Mitter), It is hopéless ‘to atgue with men. who 

old such pervérse views. Nevertheless we have the sail’spedtacle of Indians employing 
lése efficient Europeans in higher posts from a false sente of ‘ prestige.’ ”” 


24. Writing under-the heading “ A History of the gallant Tiwana. 
Clan,” the Tribune (Lahore), of the 19th J anuary 


ee wane, ULE yes: Heys 1918, publishes the following :— 


“On the eve of nominations to the Provincial and Supreme Levislative Couneils 
was published what is called‘a -brief account of the career of Lieutenant the Hon’ble 
Malik Umar Hayat Khan, Tiwana, C.LE.’ A copy of this rare document containing 
a hundred thrilling events in the life of the gallant Lieutenant and accompanied by a 


,. 


photograph was sent to us a few days ago for favour of publi¢ation. Owing to pressure 
on our columns we have to deny ourselves the pleasure of complying with this request. We 
have also to deprive our readers of the profit of perusing the list of 100. famous 
events recorded an it.. But we propose to do the next best thing. We shall notice 
here the record of someof the more interesting events which happened and of others which 
failed to happen. The reputation.of the Tiwana clan is said to date from the Multan cam- 
paign and the Multan siege. These events obtained for them jagirs, lands and political .pen- 
sions. The reputation was augmented by the services rendered to Lord Napier of Magdala 
during the Mutiny, which won for the father of the Tiwana Lieutenant the titles of Khan 
Bahadur and C.S. I. We might. pass over the childhood and boyhood of the Lieatenant who 
is reported to have walked ‘from Murree to Kashmir’ and to have undergone veterinary 
training consisting of ‘ rough treatment of surgery, farming and horse breeding.’ He nearly 
doubled his estate in area and income, stopped crime, assisted in the arrest of criminals, kept 
the biggest and the best stud and supplied remounts to Government ‘ at considerable personal 
loss ; ’ arranged for the reception and entertainment of officers on tour; raised the Tiwana. 
Horse which is now called the 18th Tiwana Lancers ; opposed the Colonization Bill and 
supported Land Alienation Act ; gave half a lakh to the Chiefs’ College ; wrote speeches and 
letters from which ‘ cuttings are said to have been forwarded to the Secretary of State by the 
Government of India.? He was also Attashé to His Majesty the Amir, but it would appear 
among the services rendered by him to the Government should be reckoned his opposition to 
‘ the strong combination of the Congress party in the Imperial Council.’ We should not fail 
to notice that he was present in the Somaliland campaign and in the Tibetan expedition. He 
was unable to attend the Diamond Jubilee. His applications to attend the Coronation of King 
Edward, to join the Chitral and Tirah campaigns, to be sent to the South African war, to 
jom Sir Louis Dane in his Kabul mission, and to join the -Zakkakhel and Mehmand expedi- 
tions ‘were all unsuccessful. The gallant Lieutenant has omitted to record his visit to the 
House of Comimons and the honour done to him by Pusch which gave ‘him a big advertise: 
ment. 


25. Writing under the heading “ Se 0 Merger i Amritsar,” 
is | ., the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 18th Janu- 
ral Meow oe gga ary 1913, publishes the following :— 


‘In .one issne we have had an occasion of noticing the overwhelming and undue 
preponderance of Muslim officials at Tarn Taran, the centre of M aphe, while in next issue 
we intend to unfold certain facts ofthe Montgomery district. e intend, similarly, to 
expose grave ‘anomaliés obtaining in the Amritsar district. In the issue in hand, however, 
we only want-to touch upon the Muslim swamping in the settlement line. We beg to draw 
the attention of the Government and the Settlement Officer to set ‘the balance right. ‘The 
officer-in-charge of the operations is known to be a just and high-minded officer and we make 
no doubt that he would be pleased to vouchsafe a kind consideration’ to our request. The first 
Assistant, Sheikh Fazal Karim, according to our contémp » tins ‘witha considerabié 

sgnanimity delegated full . powers, for want “présumiably of titne, to’ hie own ‘co-adjutor, 


" who in his turn is aid to exert out of a petise Of patriotiain, ‘we believe,’ to the fullestrettent - 


in the interest of his co-religionistse. The Departitient is manned from top'to -bottom'by 
the Mubammadan officials, may so that the readers of the Settlement Officer, the Revenaé 
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Assistant and even of the office all belong to the sume creed. The natural result has 
followed. The grievances of the Hindus and Sikhs cannot find an access to the ears of the 
Bettlement Officer. All the promotions and recommendations in the district have been 
monopolized by the Muslims. To instance the facts out, the rolls of Khan Muhammad Khan 
and Sheikh Muhammad Riza have been sent up for Extra Assistant Commissioner and that 
of M. Husain Khan, Naib Tahsildar, has been recommended for the post of Munsif. The 
mame of Sheikh Muhammad Yasin has been proposed as a candidate for the post of the 
Deputy Superintendent, Police. Coming lower down, the names of the Girdwar Kanungos 
M. Said Ahmad, M. Shahwar and M. Ghulam Qadir have been sent up for Naib Tabsildar- 
ship, M. Shams-ud-Din, clerk, was enrolled as Girdawar Kanungo and made permanent 
without the Fieldwork and without passing the necessary test of Kanungos. The list speaks 
for itself. We cannot believe that all the Muslim officials in the locality were born with a 
special merit and the Sikhs and Hindus with a double dose of sin. We would request the 
Government to institute a thorough and searching investigation into the things after trans- 
ferring the head Muslim officials. We do not object to the officials of any class getting 
romotions if they deserve them; we only want to see fair field and no favour. What we 
} not like to see and what the Government themselves would be the last to approve of is 
that one claas on account of its undue influence should mulct honest workers of other creeds.’’ 


T AHORE: J. MISICK, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
Fhe 25th January 1918. of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 1st February 1913. 


CONTENTS. 
a hgh al 
Page. Page. 
t= Poastres. V.—Nativgs Socrutius aND RELIGIOUS Matrurs. 
Foreign=— 
(4) Foreign 17. The Arya Samaj (Arya Patrika) wn cn 114 
1. Indian Muhammadans and war in the Balkans 
(Observer) we 107 VI.—Laistation. 
2. Islam and Christianity Zamindar) sie tb. 
8. The Powers and Turkey (Observer) .o ove +b. Nil. 
4. Turkey and e(Zamindar) ws oo | «=s« GB 
5. Turkish affairs (Zamindar) 208 se sb. 
6. Outrages on Muhammadans in Macedonia VII.—Gurzeeat ADMINISTBATION. 
(Panjabee) 109 
7. The Turkish situation and Indian Mubammedans (a) Judicial— 
(Panjabee) vee Th) TT sb. 
Nil. 
(0) Home~ (b) Potice— 
8. Muslim boycott of European goods (Muntr and Nil. 
— ae rer? a Sa en 2 109 | 
. Indian Muhammadans and se f-goveramen cal a. 
% Tribune j <n ts 110 (c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs 
0. The modern spiri han) ove ; 
il. =~ Delhi outrage ( (Thang Sial, Tribune and ; Nil. 
njabee) : d —_—on 
12. How » Toile should make progress (Thang Sial) 112 (4) Béucation 
13, India and the Naval Defence of the Empire ! 
(Arya Patrika) ... 113 . Nel, 
14. Lord Crewe on Protective Tariff in India : | 
(Panjabee) i ib. | (¢) Agriculture and questions affecting the land—= 
18. Unity between Hindus and Muhammadans 
(T: bune) , eee bee eee 114 Nil. 
II.—ArFGHANISTAN AND Teane+FRontize. | (f) Railways and Communications— 
Nil. Nil. 
: , t Nil, 
16. Mandi affairs (Panjabee) ove w 114 
| (kh) Miscelianeous— 
18. The Translation Department of Government 115 
Ne | (. Afghan) es eee eee 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE lst FEBRUARY 1918. 


ont oOo oO 


| 
Army News 


Arjun 


Ahluwalia Gazette 


Abl-i-Hadis a 


Do. 
Do. 
Ludhiana 


Lahore 


Name. Looality, 
ENGLISH. ees 
Dal LY. 
Tribune ... | Labore 
TRI-wEBBxLy. 
Panjabeo »»» | Lahore * 
Bi-wBE3x ty. ’ 
Observer oe» | Lahore i 
Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi 
News. 
WEBRELY. 
Arya Patrika »» | Lahore 
Comrade os» | Delhi - 
| Harbingert »» | Lahore + 
Khalsa Advocate »»» | Amritsar 6 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasu »» | Lahore - 
MonrTHLY. 
D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore a 
Forman Christian College; Do. 
Notes.* 
Practical Medicine eee | Delhi 
Punjab Educational Journal ' Lahore ts 
Punjab Mission News Do. 
Ravi ooo |. es 
Review of Religions Kadian (Gurdaspur) oe 
Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore “a 
Teacher | Dinga (Gujrat) a06 
URDU. 
DalILyY. | 
Akhbar-i-’Am »s | Lahore oe 
Jhang Sial oo | Do - 
Paisa Akhbar eee Do. eee 
Rafiq ees Delhi ote 
Watan oo | Lahore - 
Zamindar a ee re 
BI-weextyr. 
Vakil -» | Amritsar ora 
WaaxkLy. 
Afghan v». | Peshawar a0. 
Ahl-i-Figah eee | Amritsar ee 


Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
Bihari Lal , 1,880 eopias. 
Mul Chand oe 2,194 copies. 
Nizameud-din 1,120 copies. 
J. R. Thapur se 300 ,, 
Salig Ram oe. 465 copies. 
Muhammad Ali - 

Durga Parshad 135 copies. 
Khalsa Advocate Com- 846, 
mittee. 
Ishar Das ove 500 copies. 
Saraswati Nath 208 1,800 copies. 
Dr. Ram Narain soe 1,000 copies. 
R. B. Mohan Lal 0 « 
Revd. Wigram aes 350 ,, 
Mr. B. M. Jones , 500 , 
Maulvi Mubammad Ali ... 800 ,, 
Dev Rattan ve 300 ,, 
Kalyan Singh - 557 ,, 
Govind Sahai os 900 copies, 
Prabh Dyal TT) 
Nizam Din nin 2,500 copies. : 
Mirza Asdulla Beg oes o00 . | 
Muhammad Insha Alla ... 4,233 copies, 
Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 5,962 ,, 
Abdul Aziz oe 1,970 copies, 
: Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 984 coptes. 
Ghulam Ahmad ee 400 39 
Sana-ulla vee ] ,009 ” 
Lehna Singh ‘i 413 ,, 
Daulat Ram 0 530 copies. 
Dharm Pal ° 1,000 PY) 


bane deiat My uit J 
eC ALE” 9 PC 
, cf an Bae * 


* Not received during the month. 


t Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPFCTAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE lst FEBRUARY 1913—cownrinvep. 


URDU—conrinveED. 
Wuaxty—continued. 


Arorbans Gazette 

Arya Gazette 

Badar 

Bharat 

Chaudhwin Sadi® 

Civil and Military News 

Curzon Gazette 

Delhi Gazette* 

Hakam 

Hag® 

Haq Pasand 

Hinda 

Hindustan 

Islam® 

Jhang Sial 

Kapurthala Akhbar 

Loyal Gazette . 

Lytton Gazette® 

Milap® 

Millat 

Municipal Gazette 

Munir 

Musalman 

Nur Afshan 

Paisa Akhbar 

Parkash 

Punjab Samachar 

Rajput Gazette 

Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Ditto 


| Delhi 


Amritsar eee 


Lahore ote 


eee | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


.| Jallandur bee 


Rawalpindi 
Ludhiana 
Delhi 
Do. 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Amritsar 
Lahore 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kapurthala 


. | Lahore 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak... 


Shanti 
Sialkot Paper 


@e- 


Delhi 
Lyallpur 
Lahore 
Do. 
Jhang 


Amritsar 


- | Ludhiana 


Lahore 

Do. 
Lahore 

Do. 
Bahawalpur 


Rewari 


Name of Publisher. 


Narain Das bites 
Bhowani Das 


Miraj-ud-din 00 
Thakur Sheoratan Singh 
Haji Ahmad 


Abdul Aziz 


Mirza Hairat 

Sajjad Husain 

Yakub Ali 

Karim ‘Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 

Buta Ram 

Abdul Latif 

Prabh Dyal 

Hamid Husain 

Amar Singh 

Balaki Das 

Jawahar Lal 

Shuja Ulla 

Din Muhammad 

Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-ulla 

P. Wylie 

Nizam Din 

Radha Krishan 

Hira La] 

Thakur Sukhram Das 
Bahawalpur State ov 
ome Maqbul Hussain 
P. Rubia Ram ove 
Kishan Chand Mohan ... 


Todar Mal “we 


Circulation. 


74. copies. 
4,824 ,, 
700 » 
10) , 
400 
720 
2,033 


Wot reegived during g the week, 
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No. 


85 


92 
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Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. 
URDU —conc.up:ep. i poe ae 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar Jhelum -- | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
Tahzib-ul-Niswan -»» | Lahore oo. | Sayed Mumtaz Ali 
Victoria Paper eo- | Sialkot e. | R. S. La’la Gian Chand and 
L. Brij Lal. 
Waqt* Lahore Ali Husain 
Watan eo | Do. .. | Muhammad Insha U Jlah.. 
Zamindar *- | Do. Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 
FortTNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachart Lahore Ram Chand 
Kam Dhenu + | Ludhiana Bawa Bhagwan Daz en. 
Mister Gazettet Lahore .. | Ali Bakhsh 
Mohyal Gazettef | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das rm 
Nur -v> | Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Muhammad Yusaf bee 
PERSIAN. 
FoRTNIGHTLY. 
Siraj-ul-Akhbart - | Kabul »- | Abdul Khalik 
URDU. 
MONTHLY. 
Arorbans Parkashft Lahore ees Salig Ram ee 
Arya Musafir - | Jullundur | L. Amar Nath 
Fasanat ee» | Lahore +, ahaa Fi: oz-ud- 
in. 
Indar 1 Do, Dharm Pal, B.A. ” 
Jauhar ee | Amritear ee | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 
Kakezai Social Reformer] ... | Lahore ee | Faz) Din ms 
Makhzan e- | Delhi eos | M. Fazi Ilahi oes 
Martand «+: | Lahore Kanhava Lal - 
| Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh Delhi M. Muhammad Khalil ... 
Rafigt +» | Lahore «- | Charinji Lal de 
Raghbir Patrika eee Do. eee | Prab Dial eee 
Sadhu oe | Do. eee | L. Gauri Shankar Lal... 
Sufi eee | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District Muhammad Din, Awan ... 
Gujrat. 
Zabant «ee | Delhi ». | Dr. B. B. Mitra me 
GURMUKHI. 
WEEELY. 
Khalsa Sewak*® Amritsar Jiwan Singh 
Punjab Reporter ee: »». | Gand# Singh a 
MonrTuHLY. 
Pnniahi Sn rmat Lahore Dharm Dev 


Circulation. 


709 copier. 


1,500 
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3,00) 


1,000 copies, 
400 , 


1,009 copies, 


- 


* Not received during the week. 
t Not received during the fortnight. 


+ Not received during the month, 
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I.—POo.itics. 
(a)— Foreign, 


1. The following is from the Odserver 


ih nd wer (Lahore), of the 29th January 1913 :— 


in the Ba!kans. 


“Tt will be seen from Reuter’s telegrams that the Indian Musalmans in Constanti- 
mople have taken part in the overthrow of Kiamil Pasha’s Ministry. Two British Indians 
are stated to have harangued a Muslim gathering in Stamboul on the day of the coup d’etat 
and asenred the Osmanlis that India was with Turkey heart and soul. The speakers, we 
are persuaded to think, must have told the Turks that the latter would have forfeited the 
yh ae of their Muslim brethren in this country if they had accepted the unrighteous 

emands of the Allies, and it is a consolation to learn that no efforts will be spared to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. But mere lip sympathy on our part will brand 
us as hypocrites, nay, as traitors to Islam. A resumption of hostilities will mean more 
Turkish widows, more Turkish orphans, more wounded Turks, ‘When the Indian Musalmans 
want the Turks to fight, it is their duty to provide them with the sinews of war, so far as 
they can under the law. The Tsar of Russia has sent two million kilogrammes of corn to 
relieve distress among the Montenegrins, If this is permissible under international law, 
cannot the Musalman princes in India follow the example and afford substantial pecuniary 
help to the Turks? We appeal to our co-religionists to open their purse-strings once more 
and do all they can to relieve the distress in Turkey.” 


2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 30th January 1913, publishes a 
Islam and Christianity. communication headed ‘‘ The flow of the ocean’s 


current and the flight of imagination.” The 
writer—Zafar Ali Khan (editor of the Zamindar)—sends a letter from Paris, 
dated the 7th instant, in which he dwells on the might and splendour of the 
ocean, and asks whether that day will never come when it will carry on its 
bosom a large fleet of Islamic warships flying the flag of Crescent—warships 
on which prayers will be offered day and night tu the One God and the thunder 
of whose cannon will one day lead the enemies of Islam to bow their heads in 
homage. Continuing, the writer urges the ocean to destroy those persons who 
are proud and haughty like Pharoah, whose religion has enjoined on them to 
shed the blood of Muslims, whose logic lies in cannon, gallows and dagger’s 
point, who are committing brigandage on all sides in broad day-light under the 
pretext of spreading Christianity, and who carry on their nefarious practices 
under the guise of civilisation. : | 


3. The following is from the Odserver 


a CRO Soe (Lahore), of the 29th January 1918 :— 

“ At a time when Musalman hearts are bleeding in view of the humiliation which the 
Powers’ Note sought to inflict on the Khalifate, and when their feelings have been lacerated 
by the callousness which the Great Powers have displayed towards the atrocities committed 
by the Balkan Allies on the Musalman inhabitants of Macedonia and Albania, the local 
Anglo-Indian journal has put forward a defence of the Powers which cannot but be charac- 
terised as adding insult to injury. There is not a shadow of justification, says the Crvti and 
Military Gazette, for the belief that the Powers have shown undue favour to the Allies or 
that the pressure they have brought to bear upon the Porte has been instigated by hostility 
to Turkey. And after quoting the purport of the speeches made by Kiamil Pasha and his 
colleagues and suppressing any mention of the threats of Russian invasion referred to by 
Naurodinghian Effendi, the local Anglo-Indian daily triumphantly concludes that the prac- 
tical ‘unanimity of the Grand Council shows that the proposals of the Powers were not 
as unreasonable as Musalman opinion in India seems to contend.’ It would have been better 
for the reputation of our contemporary for sound judgment if, before putting so much stress 
on the deliberations of Kiamil’s Grand Council, it had waited for the details of the personnel 
of that body ; as there is reason to fear that the Council did not represent the best and most 
patriotic elements of the Turkish Empire, The question, therefore, whether the Powers have 
been dealt unfairly by the Porte or otherwise can best be settled by recalling the circum- 
stances in which the peace negotiations commenced. Towards the close of the Italian war, 
when Turkey was harassed by a thousand and onedomestic troubles and the Porte was ex- 
pecting an invasion of Turkish territory by Bulgaria and her friends, the Powers assured 
the Porte that no Balkan War would take place. Relying on this solemn assurance on the 
part of the Powers, the Porte dismissed all the reservists. When, however, Turkey had in 
this way: been rendered unfit to organise effectual resistanee to any external attack, the 
Balkan States began to make preparations for war, In responge to this, the Powers presented 
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a Note to the Confederacy on October 8 to the effect that the Powers strongly reprobated 
any measure likely to cause a rupture of the ... Farther, if war nevertheless broke 
out, the Powers would not allow at the end of she confitct any modtfication of the territorial 
status quo ss European Turkey. This was undoubtedly = most honourable proceeding. As 
the Powers were, in a way, responsible for the demobilisation of the Turkish reservists, it 
-_ their duty to preserve the status guo in European Turkey. Moreover, the Note ‘was. 
openly interpreted as implying the anxiety of the: Powers to preserve the status quo in- view 
of. the opinion then held by _ that in the war with the Balkan Allies, Turkey 
would have an easy run-over. en, however, the war began to go against the Turks, the 
attitude of the Powers towards-the Allies underwent s change. At the beginning of Novem- 
ber, the Porte a ed to the Powers to intervene ; but the same Powers that had guaranteed 
the integrity of Turkish territory rejected this appeal on the plea that intervention would 
constitute a violation of neutrality. The Sultan then asked the Sovereigns of the Great 
Powers. to end the: war. . But not only did his appeal go the way: of the's eppea of the Porte 
but.Enropean Statesmen be ty ye y to- rejoice at. 7 visheules of the Al Mr. Asquith, 
who had admonished Mr. rs and Mr. Masterman for blessing the war against 
Turkey, triumphantly referred to the fall of Salonika as the capture of the gate through which 
Christianity had entered Europe. He expected the early fall of Constantinople and, deliber- 
ately i ng the-definite promise conveyed in the Note of October 8, affirmed that the 
Allies at not be deprived of the fruits of their victories. Sir Edward Grey had also s poker 
in a similar yein, but Mr. Churchill went a step further and declared that no war could 
have been more justifiable than the Balkan War. Speeches made by French and Russian 
Statesmen were of an almost identical character and mediation was definitely refused by the 
Powers. The Porte was thus forced to arrange direct for an armistice with the Balkan 
States. Peace negotiations then commenced in London, not, be it noted, at the invitation 
of the Powers, but by mutual arrangement between ‘the parties concerned. The Powers, 
that had refused to intervene at the appeal of Turkey, that had pledged themselves to main- 
tain the status quo in European Turkey, and whose assurances are, at least partially, respon- 
sible for Turkey’s defeats, have repeatedly called upon the Porte to ‘recognise the changed 
situation,’ would have made a naval demonstration against the Porte but for Germany, and 
have now demanded that Turkey should give up the unconquerred fortress of Adrianople f 
The Powers that were cmrehed with tedlenation at the stories of Turkish atrocities in 
Bulgaria and Armenia have looked on complacently at the massacres of Musalmans in Soa 
donia and Albania, massacres which are vouched for by correspondents belonging to the 
various nationalities in Europe. In face of these facts, to assert that the Powers have not 
shown undue favour to the Allies and that the demand for the surrender of Adrianople is due 
to a desire to prevent useless slaughter is absolutely unreasonable. Can the Indian Musalmans 
beled astray by specious arguments and mere assertions, The impression cannot be removed 
by special pleading. - It will end only when. the Powers, including England, elect to perform 
é promise contained in the Note of the 8th October 1912.7 — 


4. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 24th January 1913, has a note 
in which it refers to the decision of the Turkish 
Grand Council to accept the advice of the European 
Powers and says-that it.is a . that the Turks, who alone were the champions 
of the traditions of Islam an ut whose bravery and courage the Musalmans 
of the whole world weré sated: and to whom, as. the guardians of the sacred 
laces of Islam, the eyes of the entire Muslim world were turned, . have -now 
en into such an A an of degradation and slavery that no power on earth 
can raise them. | Tho sk hina Turks have suffered'this humiliation because 
they did not act u up to the teachings of Muhammad and did not repose their 
His true Prophet. “The traitorous National Assembly of 
Turkey has decided to‘write with its own hands the warrant of its humili 
death ; and the Balkan confederates have, after all, succeeded in: their desire 
of ex} the Turks ignominiously from oe In conclusion, the paper 
says that itis a matter for extreme regret that if it was inevitable for the 
ay Ay submit to the advice of the’ Euro Powers there was no reason 
es the (Turkish) wretches should have lakhs of their forces — 
an Ropes of their subjects ruined. . 
& “Tits issue of the $ anth 1918, 
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6. Writing under “ sheet Aye eo Protest’. the Panjabee 
i ae _ (Lahore), of the 23rd January 1913, publishes the 
; Ontrages on Muhammadans im following remarks :—. P 


The Right Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali, as President of the. All-India Moslem. League, 
London, has thought it fit to represent to the Foreign and India Offices ‘the importance to 
England of not appearing to the Moslem World asa partisan and upholder of injustice’ by 
shutting her oyes to the ‘ barbarous outrages on -Musalmans in Macedonia.’ This- appears 
very like an indignant protest against the British Government for its alleged failure in respect 
of certain responsibilities imagined to be due to the ‘ Moslem World.’ One is at a loag to 
understand what these obligations are outside India. Mr Amir Ali assumes that the attitnde 
of Great Britain to the ‘ Moslem World ’ is that of a partisan and upholder of injustice. This 
sentiment, we all know, is baselesa and it is very unfortunate that a Moslem leader like Mr. 
Amir Ali should cast such aspersions on the British Government. If the Balkan nations and 
the Turks break one another’s heads, in what way is British interference justified ? Atrocities 
will-be-deeply deplored by all civilised nations. In the present instance the charge is certainly 
not confined to one side. Charges of atrocious barbarities against the Turks have been made 
by the Allies also. Mr. Amir Ali ie wisely silent about these. But the most wonderful fact 
is the connection between Indian Moslem loyalty and British obligations to interfere on behalf 
of Turkey. Such an international and conditional display of loyalty on the part of a subject 
race is unheard of in history. When Mr. Amir Ali protested against suspecting the Indian 
Moslems in connection with the Delhi bomb outrage, he was very eloquent over the spontan- 
eous loyalty of the Indian Moslems. Why therisdoes he make that a conditional virtue now ?’’ 


7. The following is from the Panjabee 


Mer gah situation and Indian (T shore), of the 80th January 1918 :— 


* The affairs in Turkey have taken an ay se turn. On the eve of peace negotia- 
tions being completed, we see a fresh revolution in Turkey and the party of Young Turks have 
again asserted themselves with the military at their back, Tie political changes in Turkey remind 
one of the'declining period of the Roman Empire when new Emperors weré set up and dethroned 
with the help of the military to satisfy the whims or ambitions of intriguers. In Turkey 
there is nothing to show that anything is permanent and it seems that the Islamic Power 
is in the process of rapid disintegration, Apart from the difficulties arising from the Balkan 
War, there are local troubles due to parties and factions which seem to baffle the attempts 
of the reformers. The losses of war have apparently roused great patriotic fervour among 
the populace, and the Young Turks have seized ‘the occasion to restore the lost dominions to 
the Empire. They have to face tremendous difficulties, which mere patriotic fervour cannot 
overcome. The reports received go to show financial troubles of no trifling character. 
Modern warfare is not possible with the display of heroism only, however admirable that 
may be in itself. The economic strain of war is so great that its continuation under unfavour- 
able circumstances is under no circumstance beneficial to a State. In spite of the sudden 
change effected in Turkey by men who are apparently determined to continue the war, it is 
_ said there are circumstances which render the conclusion of peace a necessity. The Témes’ 
eorrespondent at Constantinople speaks of the growing effervescence in the Asiatic Provinces. 
The Kurds are giving trouble, and there is talk of an Arab Empire to be formed by the 
Southern Kurds. The Northern Kurds are harassing the Armenians, and there is growing 
uneasiness at the increase of anti-Armenian outrages. The Armenians are becoming restive, 
and the leaders of the community are reported to be seriously considering the propriety of 
appealing for Russian diplomatic support to obtain real and serious guarantees of reform. 
It remains to be seen how the new ministry will meet the situation. We note, however, 
with no small curiosity, the Indian Muhammadans urging their co-religionists in Turkey to 
fizht to the bitter end. They promise to raise the sinews of warto the extent of lor 2 
crores of rupees. This enthusiasm may be admirable, but prudence is the better part of 
valour ; and at this critical moment one should prefer peace. to inviting an annihilating war.” 


(5) —Home. 


 §. Writing under the heading ‘The effect of the Note of the Powers 
Mediates of Rencenatele on. the Islamic world,” the Munir (JF ), of the 
XH een ee. 84th January 1918, says that on the 19th January 
a. meeting, in which about 15,000 Muhammadans of all sections and ranks too 
part, was held in Calcutta to protest against.the Note of the Powers for the 


conclusion of peace. Sevetal resolutions on the subject were pasa, and, 
in the course of speeches delivered, in, mF rt of the resolutions, the Muham- 
madan community was urged to boycott including British 


by way of protest. Commenting on this the paper says that although it does not 
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hold boycott of foreign goods to be a crime, still it cannot see its way to agree 
with the speakers at the Calcutta meeting, because boycott not only betrays 
sheer spite and impertinence but, besides bre ill-feeling and bad 
blood, it also brings no advantage. It is, moreover, impracticable seeing that 
Muhammadans as a body are not likely to act up to the terms of the boycott. 
resolution, | 3 | | 


‘Under these circumstances jt is desirable that steps should be taken to 
pass some other resolutions which ought to be free from impertinence and 


might, at the same time, prove an effective protes} against the conduct of the 
Powers, 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 29th January 1913, publishes 9 
leader headed “‘ Boycott : English policy and Musalmans.’’ It is a matter for. 
regret, says the paper, that the misfortune‘of the Turks has so stirred some 


irresponsible short-sighted youths, who are apt to regard passion aud ex- 


citement as essential elements of ability and communal patriotism, that they 
havé begun to preach a boycott against not only all European goods but against 
English man as well. Such persons it adds, are wholly ignorant 
of their own real position and value. They do not see that when they have 
been unable to successfully boycott Italian goods during the past 14 years, 
how can they succeed in boycotting English and other European goods now ? 
After referring to the failure of the Hindus in boyctting foreign made goods, 
the paper asks, when a wealthy andan inffuential community like that of 
the Hindus has failed in its attempt to boycott British goods, how can poor 
Musalmans be able to carry on the boycott propaganda to a successful issue ? 
Continuing, the paper states that Musalmans are certainly justified in complain- 
ing against the British foreign policy which has so far paid no regard to the 
feelings and susceptibilities of 7 crores of Musalmans, but, nevertheless, it 
adds, it may be borne in mind that they have not yet lost every hope and 
are not sufficiently displeaséd to go the length of boycotting British goods. 
The Editor of the Patsa Akhbar refers tothe experiences of his European 
tour, and also to those of the Hon’ble Khawaja Ghulam-us-Saglain ; he says 
that after due consideration he has come tothe conclusion that Musalmans 
can make progress only under British rule. If Abul Kalam Azad, who is 
preaching a boycott of European and English goods in Caloutta, happens to 
make a tour in Europe and its dependencies, he also is likely to adopt the 
same view. In conclusion, the paper says that there can be no manner of 
doubt that under the present circumstances it is desirable that the British 
eople should be plainly told that their present policy in connection with the 
B War is wrong, unjust, and that the present Liberal Ministry has, in 
according an unjust treatment to Lief and Persia, not only cast a blot on 
the just and honest mgd of England, but has conduoted itself in a way 
calculated to prove highly injurious to British interests, = 


, 9. The following is from the Tribune 
gorernenent se nmaans and wl (Lahore), of the 28th January 1913 :— 
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10. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 12th, 19th and 26th J anuary 1913 
has a note headed “ The spirit of liberty in India.” 
The paper refers to the changes which have come 
over the spirit of the present generation of the Indian people and says that 
there is now a vast difference between the feelings and aspirations of the older 
and younger members of Indian society. It is owing to this that the political 
societies of India have felt the need of bringing about a change in their policy. 
The rising generation, nay, the younger members of to-day’s society, are, with- 
out distinction of caste or creed, determined to break the chains of slavery. 
They have the moral courage to proclaim aloud that they are desirous of throw- 
ing off the yoke of excessive subservience and of burning incense to Govern- 
ment. Even the disunions between Hindus and Muhammadans, which formerly 
assumed a serious aspect, are gradually passing away. The Hindu politicians 
of Bengal took every opportunity on the occasion of the Balkan war to win 
over the hearts of Muhammadans and spared no effort to soothe the latter's 
wounds by applying from time to time the balm of (pecuniary) help. As a 
consequence, mutual sympathy and solidarity of feeling are increasing and the 
time is fast rt when a rapprochement between the two. communities 
will be established on the basis of mutual understanding. The paper then goes 
on to deplore the conduct of some Hindu papers of the lowest type which are 
in the habit of injuring the feelings of Muhammadans in order to gain their 
personal and selfish ends and says that the time has now come when Hindus 
themselves will throw such newspapers into the fire. On the day when the 
two communities unite and demand self-government, and when the new chapter 
of the history of Indian liberty commences, these papers, concludes the 
Afghan, will be entered first on the black list of traitors. 


The modern spirit. 


In another place the paper refers to the resolution passed by the Muslim 
League fixing self-government as its ideal, and says that it appears that the 
League also is tired of flattering Government and has been forced by the needs 
of the country and the Muslim community to change its former policy. 
“We,” says the Editor, heartily wish that the League will succeed in carrying 
to a successful issue the responsibilities which it has undertaken. 


11. The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 28th January 1913, says that it 

The Delhi outrage is a pity that, in spite of a reward of a lakh of 
rupees, no trace of the culprit, who threw the 

bomb at the Viceroy, has so far been found. This has given rise to various 
conjectures, the most plausible of which, that has come to the ears of the 
editor, seems to be that nobody dares to capture the culprit through fear of 
losing his life. Under these circumstances, it is desirable that the authorities 
should announce that in addition to a. reward of a lakh of rupees special steps 
will be taken to protect the life of whoever tries to capture the culprit. When 
this assurance is given it is possible that some daring spirits will come forward 
to help in the arrest of those persons who have brought infamy on the 


country. | 


In “its lealer the Tribune (Lahore), of the 29th January 1913, 
writing under the heading “The Viceroy’s speech.” publishes the following 
~yemarks :— | 


“The new Legislative Council of the Governor-General of India met in Delhi on 
Monday. Lord Hardinge took the chair after the preliminary business of the swearing of 
the members. The Council Hall was filled to overflowing and His Excellency, as ‘he entered, 
was given a most enthusiastic reception. ‘lhere can be no two opinions that the reception 
ACoO to ‘His Excellency in the Council Chamber merely reflects the popular sense of 
relief, thankfulness and joy at the Viceroy’s reappearnce in public, The better mind of 
India has never faltered in the expression of its steadfast loyalty and strong attashment to 
the throne and person of the Sovereign. Nor has its faith in the mission of England in 
this country ever diminished asa result of isolated acts of repression and retrogression for 
which - administrators have on oc¢asioris made themselves responsible. Every one concedes 
that there isa better mind of England which, barring individtal acts of deviation, adheres on 
the whole to its main policy of treating India asa trust. Weask that Englishmen who 
are apt to be misled by sporadic outbursts of anarchical crimes should in fairness recognise 


-after the treacherous and dastardly attempt on his life. As he enter 
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the existence of a better mindin India. They should not only recognise its existence but 
believe in its faith as we do in the British faith. India has been committed to the charge 
of men of different political persuasions. Through all ite varying fortunes under them its 


faith in ite ultimate regeneration has never been shaken. The beneficent influences which 
have made it possible for the people to entertain aspirations of a future area constant re- 
minder to us of England’s mission in India. Indians are as a rule less vocal and less demon- 
strative than other nations. But they feel intensely. The expression of their feelings and 


sentiments may not take the form of public declaration as in Western countries. None the 


less they are positive and strong. No more convincing proof of this is necessary than the 
extraordinary outbursts of horror and indignation at the crime and the open and spontaneous 
manifestation of sympathy with Lord and Lady Hardinge in their trouble.” 


The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 30th January 1913, publishes the 
following article under the heading, ‘“ The Viceroy’s Re-appearance in 
Public ” :— | 


‘‘ We can well appreciate the eager and thankful interest with which the proceedings of 
the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council on the 27th instant have been heard all 
over India. It wae the first day on which His Excellency the Viceroy re-appeared in publie 

od the Council Chamber 
His Excellency looked aged and pale and had his right arm in a sling. The echoes of the cheers 
that greeted His Excellency’s appearance wil) be heard throughout India. It was a great 
occasion, a historic occasion, an occasion which will move the hearts of all true and loyal men. 
The speech that the Viceroy delivered will rank among the highest statesmanlike pronounce- 
ments ever heard in India or elsewhere. The note sounded throughout is of deep solemnity. 
‘The language and sentiments are equally impressive. But, above all, every word is free from 
the faintest taint of bitterness. The carefully considered words are those of a high Christian 
gentleman and a statesman, unruffled by the murderous deed of the terrorist. After expressing 
rofound gratitude to Almighty God for the merciful protection of Lady Hardinge and 
frimeelf the Viceroy expressed deep compassion for the humble people who had been ruthlessly 
killed. .Then come the memorable words repeated in public as they had been uttered in 
‘private : —‘ Whatever I may feel on the subject of the crime itself, I only wish to assure you 
and the whole of India that this incident will in no sense influence my attitude. I will pursue 
without faltering the same policy in the future as during the past two years and I will not 
waver a hair’s breadth from that course.’ Nobler words than these cannot be conceived and 
they will go a long way in reassuring the people of India. With our whole hearts we share 
His Excellency’s hope that Indian terrorists will repent since they have realised the storm of 
public indignation. How long will they lurk undiscovered in dark cells and subterranean pits ? 
Outraged law and an outraged nation are crying aloud for vengeance. The Viceroy’s.conclud- 
ing words were full of profound “nate . The people have no sympathy with these crimes but 
the crimes themselves are not the isolated acts of irresponsible fanatics but the outcome. of 
organised conspiracies, The Viceroy said that public opinion should be determined not only not 
to tolerate the perpetration of such crimes but to treat as enemies of society all who offer an 
incentives to crimes. Intemperance of political language is one of the incentives to vad 
exime. We think this is now fully realised and the Viceroy’s counsel and warning will be borne 
in mind by all,” 3 | 


12. The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 28th January 1913, publishes 
kee ’ @ leader headed “True service (to the country).” 
For a long time past, says the paper, Indians have 
| been adopting every means at their disposal to 
promote the betterment and well-being of the country. At first they brought 
into being the Indian National Congress, on which the progress of the country 
‘was considered to be entirely dependent. But influential men like Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan turned ‘hostile to it, with the ‘result that the hopes of the 
organisers of the Congress, that they would, by united work and miutual co- 
operation, secure their demands from Government, were blighted ; and the 
authorities were convinced that the Congress did not represent the unanimous 
voice of the country and that the Indians were incapable of working in voncert. 
This afforded an excellent pretext to a foreign Government to refuse to con- 
cede the demands of the Indian people ; and the Congress‘accordingly lost what- 
ever importance it had in the eyes of Government. ‘The Congress, therefore, 
failed to achieve its object and the matter has now come to such a pass ‘that 


How -India should make pro- 
gress. , : 


. > * 


only two hundred delegates attended this year’s sitting at .Bankipur. In the 
meantime, Muhammadans established the Muslim League; and it was hoped 
that, notwithstanding their secession ‘from the Congress, they would make 
substantial progress. - But-even this hope has not been realised. The-generalit y 
of Muhammadans haye' now become ~ displeased with the League, -and 
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although the latter has boldly set up self-government as its highest ideal, still 
the former consider it a useless body ready to throw obstacles in the way of 
the country’s progress. After remarking that the Hindu Sabha also has failed 
to gain the object for which it was established, the paper refers to the split 
in the Congress and says that at one time the extremist section of the Cong- 
ress was very proud that it alone served the true. interests of the country. 
The extremists went on for some time doing their work with great zeal and 
enthusiasm, but the time came when the public turned its face against them 
and the Government began to practice repression on them with more than 
ordinary (/i¢. sufficient) severity. Asa consequence, they gave up their line 
of conduct, and now say that Indians should co-operate with Government and 
that the betterment of the country lies in this mutual co-operation between 
Government and the people. All this shows that Indians are convinced 
that they are not capable of standing on their own legs and that it is, 
therefore, necessary that they should receive the support of Government 
in all their undertakings. This is quite apparent, seeing that those 
very persons who at one time preached the doctrine of self-help and went 
so far as to induce their countrymen to give up their posts under Govern- 
ment are now anxious to work in co-operation with Government. Continuing, 
the paper attributes the failure of the Congress, the Muslim League, the 
Hindu Sabha and other Associations to the incapacity of Indians to recognise 
their true leaders, and says that Indians, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
have been for ages in the habit of blindly following their religious guides, 
whether Gurus or pirs, however, illiterate they might be. it is this foolish- 
ness and defective. understanding of the Indian people which has ever prevented 
them, and which even to-day prevents them, from recognising and following 
a sensible and able leader with a view to promote the welfare of the country. 
Indeed, so long as Indians do not exert their discerning power to distinguish 
tru2 from false leaders (lit. servants of the country), there is no hope for the 
betterment of the country. True service to the country, therefore, demands 
that the country should be rescued from the trap of Gurudom into which 
it has fallen, so that the true leaders (Ji¢. servants) of the country may find 
an opportunity to devise means for its progress. 3 


13. The following is from the Arya 


the Empire. ne ee (Lahore), of the 25th January 1913 :— 

| “The latest ‘ Imperial’ hobby is a persistent demand that India should contribute to 
the Naval Defence of the Empire. How far this demand is consistent with the policy of 
retrenchment upon which the Government of India has at last descended —though unfortu- 
nately so far at the wrong end —may be left to the decision of ‘experts.’ But it seems no 
argument can stop the cry of Indian Naval contribution that has been raised with all the 
emphasis of a new hobby. A question by Mr. Fell gave rise to an interesting debate on the 
subject in Parliament, and every. utterance seemed to gravitate towards the slender purse of 
the Indian tax-payer. At last even Sir J. D. Rees could bear it no longer, and he drew the 
attention of the House to the important fact that the Navy account as rewarded India was 
more than counterbalanced by her enormous contributions to the Army It is not often 
that we find ourselves at one with Sir John’s political views, and we welcome this opportunity 
of thanking him for a real service done to India.” 


. | * 14. In its leader the Panjatee (“ahore), of 
Lord Crewe on Puotective Tarif the 25th January 1918, publishes the following :— 


in India. 
* * * * * 


“ By far the most important point urged by Lord Crewe in this connection is the 
political aspect of the question. Those who have dealt with the Indian protest against 
excise duties on cotton goods already know the impossible political situation that fair dealing 
to India introduces. Mr. Bonar Law admits that in the scheme of Imperial preference he 
proposes that the interests of each component part of the Empire should be paramount. If 
protection were desirable in the interests of any one, it will be conceded on reciprocal terms. 
But he denies that India, with her 315 millions of people, would ask to be protected at once 
against English manufactures. India is doubtless an agricultural country and the develop- 
ment of oul industries here will be slow, though sure. But considering the vast extent of 
ey trade with India, based on an exchange of raw materials for manufactured goods, 


uture iidustrial competition and desire for protection would surely arise. And if the 
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interests of India are paramount, as at present admitted, India must be allowed to protect 
her industries from a competition that will be most deadly. Mr. Gokhale once pointed out 
that Indians would not object to a protective policy if Indian interests, either within or 
without the Empire, are always paramount and the people haye a definite voice in the deter- 
mination of tariffs. This is just the political situation that Lord Crewe warns the Tariff 
Reformers against. He quoted the opinions of Lord Minto, who in May 1911, observed there 
was in India an extraordinary advance in political thought and much of the safety 

f British rule depended on what they could do for the development of British industries. 

e also felt sure that India, like Canada, being a young country from a manufac- 
turing point of view, they should hear strong expressions of opinion in favour of 
introducing something like tariff reform for the safeguarding of Indian Industries. 

These admissions of facts, both by Lord Minto and Lord Crewe, may have the effect 
of moderating the demands of ardent tariff reformers in England. But what effect have they 
-on India ? The economic situation in this country is not stable. Events are moving fast. 
The movement of high prices, increased cost of life, rise in the standard of living, movement 
of rural population into towns and cities, frequent failure of rains and distress—all these 
-with the spread of education and new ideals are changing the economic outlook of the people 
as:a whole. The necessity for industrial development and greater protection to Indian trades 
is becoming more and more pressing. Whether the scheme of preferential protection within 
the Empire is adopted or not, in one form or another, the prosperity and interests of the 315 
millions of this country must receive more disinterested consideration. India cannot afford to 
take a subordinate and a disadvantageous position in the scheme of the Empire Its interests 
must be paramount economically. We hope the recent facilities created for the study of 
Indian economics independently and in relation to Indian conditions, will enable the Govern- 
ment to urge the claims of India and secure its economic independence. 


15, The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 29th January 
1913 :— } 


Unity between Hindus and 
Muhammadans. 


“Mr. Akbar Umar, Bar.-at-Law, the promoter of the Indian Unionist movement, 
has sought police protection, having been threatened by some of his co-religionists to abandon 
his mission of peace and union between Hindus and Muhammadans.” 


Ill.—Native STATES. 


_ 16. The following is from the Panjubee 
ae oe (Lahore), of the 25th January 1913 :— 


“ How much longer, may we respectfully enquire, is the Mandi State to be left with- 
out a Raja anda ruler? The gadd¢ has been vacant for nearly a year and for several months 
the State is being administered by a junior Civilian. According to the custom prevailing in 
Native States the absence of a ruler has to be observed as a period of mourning during which 
no marriages or other festive celebrations can take place, aad tem have been in abeyance in 
Mandi since the death of the last Raja. It is being seriously asked whether the enccession 
to the gadd is at an end and the State will be acquired by Government. Of course this is 
absolutely incorrect, but until the name of the next Raja is announced what other assurance 
can be held out to the people and eubjects of the State ? There is more than one claimsnt 
to the gadds. Neither we nor any other responsible exponent of public opinion has supported 
the claims of any particular claimant. The Punjab Government have a. wholly unfettered 
discretion in the matter of choosing a successor to the Mandi State. We have no doubt that 
the claimant who has the strongest and best claim to the gadds will be selected. But how 
long is the decision of the Government to be delayed and the present state of suspense to be 
continued ? The matter is becoming almost a public scandal and an announcement ahbont 
the succession should no longer be delayed.” 


V.—NATIVE SocrETIEs AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


17. The following is from the Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 25th 
he beens: January 1913 :— 


“Not only incorrect information and wrong ideas go forth from the pulpits and the 
latforms of the Arya Samaj, but abeolute nonsense and mischief are not infrequently talked 

| see there. Every week, according to the weekly pro me which, we believe, is almost the 
same throughout India, something must be said from the pulpit, if not sense, then nonsense. 
Wherefrom can you get good men to say right words every week? Men are ambitious to have 
the ears of their fellowmen, they want to shine forth and secure a position for them in the 
estimation of others—that is the motive in mdst eases. | 
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"Tt is always good for society that aman should keep silent when he cannot talk 
about something useful or profitable: If no one gains anything, owing to his silence, by his 
presence among them, none goes home with wreng notions or mischievous ideas which thoughts - 
less words convey or selfishness or intrigue suggests. Before a man is allowed to speak from 
the ge of the Arya Samaj, it must be fully known to those who allow the speaking, who 
speaks, what are his antecedexts, what has he to say, and finally, what purpose his saying what 
he has to say will serve ? ” 


VIIL—GENERaL ADMINISTRATION, 
(h)—Miscellaneous. 


18. Writing on the topic of the Translation Department of Govern: 
ment, the Afghan of the 12th, 19th and 26th 
January 1913, quotes passages from the Vakil’s 
article on the same subject (vide paragraph 16 of 
Selections No. 3) with which it expresses itself in perfect agreement. It 
adds, however, that the Department is, like most Government offices, 
manned by Hindus chiefly; so that Hindu papers may, with impunity, 
be as virulent as they please while the Muhammadan papers that dare 
even to answer them are promptly crushed by the engine of the law. The 
Department, thinks the paper, is in need of reformation; it should be filled 
with able, conscientious men, free from all spite and bigotry. 


The Translation Department of 
Government. 


LAMORE . J. MISICK, 
| First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-Generat 
| The 1st February 1912. of Dillen, 0. I D aad Belles: Denich 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 81a FEBRUARY 1913. 


a 


LT 
ee 


+ Not received during the month, 


No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
a —a — en ete ene: 
ENGLISH. i 
DalILy. 
1 | Tribune . | Lahere. e~ | Bihari Lal] 268 1,830 copies. 
TriI-wEBKLY. 
2 | Panjabee Lahore eee | Mul Chand ‘il 2,194 copics. 
Bi-wBEKLY. | 
$3 | Observer s+ | Lahore see | Nizameud-din ose 1,120 copies. 
4] Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi. | J. R. Thapar a 300 ,, 
News. 
WEEKLY. 
5 | Arya Patrika eee | Eahore + | Salig Ram: 200 465 copies. 
6 | Comrade* Delhi Muhammad Ali oe 
7 | Harbinger® e+ | Eahore Durga Parshad 135 copies: 
8 | Khalsa Advocate® + | Amritsar + | Khalsa Advocate Com- 846 , 
FoRTNIGHTLY. mittee. 
9 | Jijnasa Lahore Ishar Das oa 500 copies.. 
MonTHLY. 
10 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore Saraswati Nath — 1,800 copies. 
11 | Forman Christian College} Do, i i ogi 
Notes.f 
12 | Practical Medicine eee | Delhi Dr. Ram Narain sn 1,000 copies. 
13 | Punjab Educational Journal’ Lahore ». | R. B. Mohan Lal 500 ,, 
14 | Punjab Mission News Do. .. | Revd. Wigram - 350 ,, 
15 | Ravi Do. Mr. B. M. Jones eee 500 5, 
16 | Review of Religions +» | Kadian (Gurdaspur) Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... 800 _,.. 
17 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore .» | Dev Rattan 300 ,, 
18 | Teacher «+ | Dinga (Gujrat) «| Kalyan Singh. gee 
URDU. ga (Gu) yan Sing , 
DalILyY. : 
19 Akhbar -j- Am eee Lahore eee Govind Sahai eee 900 copies. 
20 | Jhang Sial Do. es | Prabh Dyal Se 
21 | Paisa Akhbar wo | Do xe | Nizam Din eee 2,500 copies. 
22 | Rafiq eee | Delhi oo | Mirza Asdulla Beg ‘is ins 
23 | Watan eo | Lahore: ee | Muhammad Insha Alla .., 4,233 copies, 
24 | Zamindar we} Do. + | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 5,952 ,, 
Bi-wESkLY. | 
25 | Vakil eo | Amritsar ee | Abdul Aziz ave 1,970 copies. 
WREKLY. 
26 | Afghan Eee .. | Peshawar vee | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla | 984 copies, 
27 | Ahl-i-Fiqah . | Amritsar ee | Ghulam Ahmad ove 400 ,, 
28 4 Ahl-i-Hadis eee Do. ee Sana-ulla eee 1,009 ” 
28 Ablawalia Gazette vee | Do. ee | Lehna Singh. ae 413 ,, 
30. Army News eee Ludhiana. eee Daulat Ram nals 539 copies. 
a Rane | wee | Lahore mn Dharm Pal oe 1,000 ,, 
* Not received during the week. 
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Do. 
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Amritsar 
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- | Bahawalpur State 


Name of Publisher. 
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Yakub Ali 

Karim Ali 
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_—s 
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Circulation. 
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741 copies. 
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511 copies. 
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Ko. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher, Circulation. 
ssa ~ URDU —concrupe. ide ee ee ee ee 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
65 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar Jhelum - | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 700 copies. 
66 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan «+ | Lahore ee. | Sayed Mumtaz Ali ee 1,500 ,, , 
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I.— Pourrics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


}. Writing under the heading “The political sky of Europe” the 
Ahl-i-Hadis (Amritsar), of the 31st January 1913, 
says that, considering the attitude of England to- 
wards the sufferings of Muslims in Tripoli, Persia and Morocco, it can never be 
expected that the former will even condescend to accept the appeal of the Turks. 
The last-named are, however, so simple that, despite fact that they see that 
the main object of Europe is to wipe Islam off the.face of the earth, they re- 
peatedly apply for mercy to it. They should, however, bear in mind that 
except God there is nothing that can help them at the present; moment but 
their swords. If they wish to live in the world they should follow in the footsteps 
of Sultan Salah-ud-din, and take the field instead of crying like women. In 
conclusion, the paper says that, notwithstanding its claims to civilisation, 
Europe is as savage as it was seven or eight centuries ago. The Turks should 
always bear in mind that they have to deal with Christians who never keep their 
promises and who are on all fours with their co-religionists of the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries, who were in the habit of murdering Muhammadans ‘after 
making a solemn promise to spare their lives. But Muhammadans in those 
days were a living people and they never stooped to lay down their lives like 
cowards. The Turks should bear in mind that a savage and a merciless enemy 
can never be & generous adversary. : 


2. In its leader, the Observer (Lahore), of the 1st February 1913, 


; me publishes the following under the heading “ A 
ae oat ee survey of the Muslim World” :— | 


“x % % Jn India also an important administrative change has been carried out, 
which the Muslims have good reason to fear will prejudicially affect their vital interests. 
Lord Curzon’s Partition of Bengal has been annulled and the settled fact of Lord Morley 
unsettled to lay unction to the Bengalee sore, irrespective of the disappointment of the 
Muslims of Eastern Bengal and the resultant irritation of the rest of Muslim India. Without 
questioning the equitable character of the basic principle of Lord Curzon’s policy, Lord 
Hardinge’s Government have striven to over-emphasise a sentimental grievance, without, 
as it appears to the Muslims, paying a correspondingly sympathetic attention to Muslim 
feeling and taking an equally careful note of the sacrifice which the change is bound to exact 
from the backward > er aay It is, however, useless at this stage, as well as out of 
place, to criticize at length the action of the British Government in revoking the partition, 
though this much we must observe that the signal triumph of Bengalee agitation, notwith- 
standing repeated official assurances to the contrary, has created a ferment in Muslim circles. 
Angry voices have been raised from all quarters, asking for a reconsideration of Muslim 

olicy and a readjustment of the political focus of the Indian Musalmans. Nawab Vikar-ul- 
Mlk was the first to speak in no weak accents. Then public bodies discussed the question 
of the Muslim attitude towards the Indian National Congress, and some members of the 
All-India Muslim League openly went over to the Congress; while the recent revision of 
the objects of the League, to include within its scope efforts to secure self-government. 
for India, is bighly significant. No less keen is the feeling of disappointment which has 
come into existence as the result of the Secretary of State’s refusal to grant the Indian 
Musalmans a living and independent University at Aligarh. There are thus unmistakeable 
indications of recent events having rudely upset many Muslim conceptions in the domain of 
politics. Indeed, Indian Muslim policy has, in certain respects been thrown into the melting 
pot, and the community finds iteelf just now placed on the horns of a dilemma, distracted 
with multiplicity of advice and undecided which to aceept. On the one hand, the Muslims 
are being advised to join the Congress fold and to east in their lot with the Hindus, striving. 
for the promotion of a united and homogeneous Indian nationality and renouncing all idea 
of comradeship in the great brotherhood of Islam, which, despite its being scattered in different 
ts of the world, is possessed of sufficient strength to knit all the followers of the Prophet 
in one sympathetic whole. The suggested ideal, if consummated, would lay the axe at the 
root of Islamic fraternity and is practically tantamount not only to their for ever playing 
. the second fiddle to a rival community, but aleo to their consenting to merge their identity 
in the latter and to allow Hindu society, with ite ebaraeteristic sponge-like qualities, to 
re-absarb them in its large mass.. On the other hand, a policy of complete isolation from 
other Indian communities ‘will be suicidal, though the Right Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali is 
perfectly within his righte in contending that ‘ ee sympathy between Muslims in 
each other’s trials and tribulations should appeal to all whe have 4 spark of humanity.” So 
that while the Indian Muslims deeply sympathise, and cannot but sympathise, with their 
less fortunate brethren outside Irdia; they recognize with equal force that their own lot urder 


Exropean Powers and Tarkey. 
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Christian rulers compares favourably with ait ot their co-religionists in some Muslim lands. 
They also realize that for better or for worse, Providence has linked the destiny of Indis 
with that of England and that the- Indian Muslims have to work out'their future as part 
of the British Indian empite. The clash, however, of the Imperial policy of the Paramount 
Power with the interests as Muslim and kingdoms outside India may introduca into the 
sitantion an element of Since Lord Beaconsfield’s time, England has been 
the traditional ally and of weak Muslim States. Of late, however, — to with- 
raw the bad ofp on hes gown iteelf with obvious distinctness ; and if thi ive chan 
velops into active atitagonism, it will result in serous embarrasement of the 2 uslim subjec oe 
y, of His Imperial Majesty Kihg George. Divided between duty and sentiment, they will et- 
petience great bewilderment ; though it ease of such’ conflict of ideas coming to pass, theif - 
strong common-sense will ae ‘in the ee ‘As indicating — an he ge view. and 
the anquestining loyalty Indian ima, one may well point to +t acquiescence 
in de ennalment ofthe Partition of Bengal. Its revocation is deeply , sapaynnat to their 


as.well as ; bat. simply because it embodies the wk and pleasure of the 
1 t, they di ‘not organise any tion st the measure and have accepted 
it with loyal tion. This attitude of e Muslin mind forcibly invites comparison with 


the conduct of the other Iridikn commanity, when the latter was smarting under a much: 
less strong fecling of dissatisfaction at un imaginary wrong. The. subject, hooures, of the 
position of the indian Mustiens in the Britwh Empire and in the Islamic world and their: 

to each other requires yet another article te be adequately discussed, and we refer 


to it here only as oxmpimeining the complexity of the. Indian policy | and the delicacy of the 
Muslim, position in this eountry. - 


-.., “Tt ia of iaterest. to note here, b way of parenthesis, the disappointment of the, 
Indian Meslims at the refusal of Jen a toleveaie in the war between Italy and Turkey,, 
to prevent the Balkan invasion of Turkey and to take uate measures to stop Russian. 
ion in ‘Persia, notwithstanding Muslim protests and prayers. This disappointment 
plage ii ye a certain anidunt of ignorance of the under-currents of thought, which 
regulate the world-policy of the Great Powers. That the wishes of the Indian Muslims. are 
not altogether ignored by those who are at the helm of affairs in England, in determining 
the British sttitade towards Muslim peoples and States in general, is a ‘well-known fact. 
But it —z be forgotten that the doninatiog i issue of the Imperial politics of our times is 
op ge f or wrongly weehall not pause to dieeuss, as England versus Ger- 

fgany, and enh of two Powers.is preparing with feverish haste for the next titanic 
. = witkeh, for anything one knows, may radically change the face of the map of the 


* # ry . -. . . . 
3. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 5th February 1918, publishes a 
id aud Tadic. communication headed “Pro ation of Islam 
eg in the West—I.” The writer—Khawaja Kamal- 
ud-din, B.A., Pleader—writing from London, says that he does not believe 
in the Pon of Islam at the expense and support of another person, 
e'tres of: Islam has always been watered by the blood of self- 
aia that the same is neetled at the present moment. Continuing, 
a ere an account of the ways of the people of London and the manner 
‘which they lead their lives, and says that a close observation he has 
cp othe nal tal pole i real faith of the English people 
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bitterness ao last week of December. 1912, when even His Majesty the 
Sultan theught : eagetiant to offer the portfolio of Prime Ministership to His. 
Excellency Hilmi. Pasha, ‘The. latter, however, refased, ‘and advised Hi 
Majesty to make Mahmud Shevket Pasha Prime Minister, saying that, ‘under 
the present circamstances, no better statesman than he éould be-had to handle 
Turkey's alfairs. But Mahmud Shevket Pasha alsé declined the offer, with 
Athe — that cont se age was Leg patie bengen aye who no oe a = 
proceeded to earry into execution all his worthless projects traying . (lit. 
selling) his country unimpeded. dndeed, not only aia 3 i iarnil's Ministry resolve 
‘upor concluding peace with the Balkan confederates, but it even drew up '& 

— to bring about a decentralisation of the Imperial authority in: 
Par ey. According to this programme, which has been age by the - 
Turkish papers and a copy. Of which is in possession of the editor, all the 
vilayets of Turkey were to have been given complete freedom to manage their. 
own affairs under a nominal suzerainty. Nor is this all. Finding that the 
present Sultan is an obstacle in the way of the country’s betrayal, Kiamil’s 
Ministry went the length of organising @ conspiracy to bring about His 
Majesty’s deposition. - Continuing, the paper quotes extracts from an article 
contributed to the Near East (London) by its Constantinople correspondent, 
and says that it appears that Kiamil Pasha was more anxious to advance the 
cause of England than to promote the interests of Turkey, and that although 
the Turks were aware of this they kept quiet, because they were under the 
impression that the pro-English attitude of Kiamil Pasha might induce 
England to come to their my Then the paper goes on to quote extracts from 
a book published in 1911 by Dr. Paul Rohrboch and says that it appears from 
them that Egypt is the only place where Germany can strike a blow at 
England in the event of a war. Again, if a Muslim empire like that of Turkey 
takes possession of Egypt crores of Muslim subjects of Great Britain in India 
will lose their regard for British prestige and will begin to intrigue with 
Persia and Afghanistan (against England). These considerations, “we” are 
gure, says the paper, are exercising the minds of the British public and are 
making them desirous of bringing about the decline of Turkey. The question, 
however, here arises whether even in her present condition of decay Turkey 
has any connection with Indian Musalmans. There can be no gainsaying 
the fact that the relations which at present exist between Indian Musalmans 
and the surviving Muslim kingdoms will never suffer any decay no matter 
how weak the latter may become. It is a religious relation which has not the 
slightest admixture of politics, such as are calculated to breed hatred and bad 
blood. Has this connection ever shaken the loyalty of Indian Musalmans. 
If not, why should they be suspected? — 


5. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 29th January 1918, publishes a 


deiige --—_ gomamunication headed “ The ory of the true faith.” 
ayy Mubammadens =sad ‘The writer—one Saiyid Abd asks how long 


his co-religionists will remain locked in the arms 
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comes and when the British Government will be engaged in defending’ 


itself against its enemies; :“the' kind “friends” ‘of: Indian Musalmans (viz., 
Hindus); -who are four’ times greatér .in number than them and who are, 
also in a. majority in; the Indian -Army, will” 'éxterminate them in the same 
way.as; Spai yed Muslims long’ago: If the above writing makes ahy 
impression on, the mitids }.of the ‘readers ofthe paper they-should inform the 
Editor that they are prepared to take:part.in the propagation’of the true faith 
and in defending | their’ religion. .:If a .sufficient number of persons express 
their. willingness,to::take part in ‘the. matter, the writer would ‘organise an 
Anjuman with a-president.as its “head. :.It will:ther be decided _what Muham- 
madans should do to:make the sjwman a success,: | eee a ea 


, 


5 : | 


ae. Commenting on the above, the Editor says that Mr.. q Nawaz Khan, 
a subscriber to the paper, : has remitted one rupee as his contribution towards 


. the’ organisation of the “Anjuman, 


The Millat:(Lahore), of the-81st January 1918, publishes a leader headed 


. Ottoman Turks and Indian Muhammadans:” In an article contributed to an 


English nev er,.says the paper, a Muhammadan gentleman contends that the 
Turks have so'far dons nothing to‘ help other Islamic countries in their times of 
tronble. . -After:‘remarking that history fully bears out this contention, it says 
that) a: gisnce:at:the past of Islamic ‘countries, will clearly show ‘that in all 
circumstances ‘the Turks have invariably taken care of their own selveq, alone. 
Take, for instance, the case-of the Muhammadan rule ‘in Spain: “It. was: being 
“ drowned in the sea-of destruction ” at a time when the flags of the Ottoman 
Turks wore everywhere triumphant and when even the very’ méntion of their 
name was sufficient to cause the heroés of Europe to feel the cold shiver of fear. 
Thore-can be no denying the fact that had the Turks~ listened to the piteous 
7 Js of ‘Spanish Muhammadans and had they. despatched warships for their 


ap ars } 
‘hetp or had they even verbally announced their intention of coming to their help 


the Europeans would ‘have been terrified into ceasing their persecution of Mt- 
hammadans: Even‘after the destru¢tion of the Moorish power in Spain, crores 


of: Muhammadans in that country were slaughtered like goats and ney 5 ; and 
the arts and knowledge of centuries past were’ consigned to the fire; but the 


Turks did not lift‘a finger to-help them. - They also took no steps to help the 


Musliot ruters of India when their rule was, through internecine feuds, on the 
high road to ‘decay ‘and destruction, an omission which was due to the fact that 
the-Moghal rulers were’the desceridants of Tamerlane, who had defeated and 
captured Bajazet the Thunderbolt, and towards whom, so long as they lived, 
the Turks bore the most implacable hostility and hatred. .Continuing, the 
paper refers to the three deputations which Sultan Tipu sent to Turkey solicit- 
ing her ‘help, and:says that Turkish statesmen of that-age not only failed to 
perform ‘the very’ formalities of -hospitality-‘in receiving the deputations on 
their arrival:at Constantinople; but: even betrayéd colossal ignorance of geo- 
graphy. by’ enquirmg-where Mysére'was situated. In these circumstances there 
is: nothing to‘be-surprised at if a disgusted: Muhammadan advises ‘his Indian 
cosreligionists to abstain from helpin 


to the Islami: 
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«sc: ‘The following on the same subject is from the Arya Patrika (Lahore), 
of the lst February 1913 :— 7 ne Sond ea 


“_,.." On Tuesday everiing a mass meeting of the Muhammadans of Lahore was held in the 
ardens outside the Mochi Gate in connection with the Turkish crisis. Mr.) Muhammad Ali, 
‘Kditor, Comrade, was the principal speaker. The object of the meeting was to impréss upon 
the British Government the desirability.of remsining absolutely. neutral: with regard to the 
Turkish situation, and of,eo acting that nobody, not in the least the :ndign Mubhammadans, 
might think that Great Britain, as the Greatest Muhammadan Power, had contributed to the 
Kumiliation of the Muhammadan Power representing the Caliphate of Islam. A resolution 
was passed to that effect and great enthusiasm prevailed. a | 


“‘ The reminder is wholly gratuitous, for nothing has transpired t6 show that Great 
Britain is particularly letenestel, in taking sides in other people’s quarrels, far.less in that of 
Turkey with her neighbours. Rather her strict neutrality has annoyed Mr. Amir Ali who 
would have her openly identify her intereste with those of Turkey. The sympathy of’ every 
Asiatic will naturally go out to Turkey in her present trouble, and we shall be glad if Great - 
Britain can do anything in her power to help her. out of this’ fix without crossing the limits 

of neutrality—but not:as a Muhammadan Power, which she is decidedly not, but as an 
enlightened Christian Power which should place charity and humanity above all other con- 

aidefations in her dealings with fellow-human beings in trouble. : 


“ By the way, why is Great Britain a Muhammadan Power? Is the British Empire 
peopled solely or mainly by Muhammadans? So faras weare aware, no Muhammadan element 
preponderates in the population of Canada or Aurtralia or South Africa. The only part of. 
the Empire which has got a Muhammadan population is India, but of the thirty crore Indians 
only seven crores are Muhammadans. How then is Great Britain a Muhammadan Power? 
But we forget. The numerical insignificance of Indian Muhammadans is more than counter- 
balanced by their ‘ political importance.’ Because Pathans and Moghuls ruled India for some 
time ? ere the Hindus never in possession of their own country ? Indeed, the British 
tdok India from the Hindus, not from the Muhammadans who, that is, the Moghuls, had by 
that time ceased to be a political factor in the destinies of India.” | 


6. The following is from the Ovserver 
(Lahore), of the 5th February 1913 :— : 


_ ©The Tsar of Russia, it is to be noted, has sent very large quantities of corn for the 
relief of* distress in Montenegro, one of the Balkan Allies. That corn is a contraband of war 
ander international law is a well-established fact. Nor can there be any dispute that this 
action on the part. of the Tsar must represent the doing of the Russian Government. The 
personal act of King George, who is a constitutional monarch, might possibly be disasso- — 
ciated from the policy of the British Government. But the Tear of Holy Russia is practically 
ah autocrat, as well as the head of the Greek Church, and his aiding the Montenegrins with 
corn constitutes a distinct breach of neutrality. We have not, however, come across any 
report condemning this glaring support of the Allies. Why are European statesmen and the 
European press silent. over this? Some of our Anglo-Indian friends are telling ‘plain 
truths’ to the Indian Musalmans. It is time they told some plain truths to the Powers of 
Europe and abstained from launching into exasperating innuendos against the unalterable 
loyalty of the Muhammadans.” | | 


+ 


Russia's Breach of Neutrality. 


(b)—Home. 


7. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 83lst January 1913, has a 
ai a tiene note headed ‘The arrest of the accused and the 
a ai discovery of (bomb) materials in connection .with 
the Delhi Bomb Ontrage.” The-paper refers to the arrest of a Bengali at 
Bombay in connection with the Delhi, outrage, also to. the-discovery of some 
materials for the manufacture of bombs in or near a Hindu temple at Karachi 
and says that these appear to accord’ in many particulars with the predictions 
_awhich an astrologer recently madé in Connection with the Delhi outrage. It 
is, however, to be hoped, adds the paper, that the arrest of the accused in 
Bombay may. lead to the complete unravelling: of the horrible conspiracy 
which resulted in the recent outrage in Delhi. — } 


_° The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 8rd February 1913, has a note headed. 
“The Delhi Menbipety and the bomb outrage.” The paper takes exception 
to the resolution passed by the Delhi Municipal Committee to the effect that 
the building of the Punjab National Bank, which is owned by a renowned and 
loyal family of the city, should be dismantled. It. questions the wisdom of 
the. decision arrived at :by the abeve. municipality, seeing that it has not yet 
been: proved that the bomb was thrown from that building and that even if. 


had been: so, proved, iin the owner. nor the building itself Had an 
connection the 3 the crime. Besides, circumstances have not. yet: come to su 
tie make Britah Government hoa uld regort to such, a. mean .act. as this 
make use oof ro - amen ons), esperially, when it: seems, expedient,’ 
ee the rather . be. cast into oblivion. than. that 
any attempt eh °F py its memory. After: remarking’: that 
the owner of the house has submitted an application on the subject to the 
Chief Commissioner, the paper expresses a hope that the officer named will’ 


do justice in the matter. 


Writing. under ‘ the heading 4, Sow it with Salt,” the Tribune (iahor), 
‘Of. the Znd February 1918, publishes the following :— 


“In another column we publish.a memorial said to have been addressed ‘to the: ‘Chief ! 
Commissioner of Delhi against the p demolition of the house from which the bomb is. 
sn to have been thrown on the "Whee. That there is a feeling. in some quarters. 
pone tuating the. memory of: the endish act instead. of obliterating it'cannot be: — 
a Sone te at, the.same.time it ‘should be conceded that there is nothing new. or. uncommon : 
Ore tb the suggestion, and that it. is in conformity with Indian traditions of pronouncing: 
curses on men and things.. Most people are familiar with the belief that:a house or site which 
has been cursed remains always vacant and that people point to it their finger of scorn. . 
b dpe ‘fully realizitig the sentiment of the citizens of Delhi and of the owner of the house - 
articular, it appears.to us that there is nothing outlandish in the proposal itself. A. site: 
as the one ‘cilosted, i if left vacant for.ever in a busy and fashionable quarter of, the eee 
| is pots ther round it stories which will impress posterity. It is, ass Madras pa 
reminds us, “tall 3 in patna Ae with the ancient Jewish practice of razing detestable buildin 
to the groand anil sowing d with salt in order to make it ‘ utterly barren and, waste.” 
Whether this is also “the twentieth century: method of expressing one’s oot is. 
another’question.”= «sts 


8, The Shang Stat (Lahore), of the 2nd ‘Febraary 1918, as an "article 
oe headed ‘Customs duties.” Referring to-the views 
7 pa tn poliey and Indian’ Of My Bonar Law ppegy cag, Bh change in the 
: British: fiscal policy on the basis. of protection, — 
the paper gays that it is an admitted: fact that if India has derived benefits from ° 
its connection with England the last. named has in its turn derived similar’ 
benefits from India ; 0 much so that her present exalted. position is mainly ’ 
due to her rule in India. This being so, the people of India cannot accept the. 
polisy advocated. by the leader of. the opposition.. Having: regard to. the. 
industrially backward. condition of the country.the rulers of India should help | 
in fostering and developing her industries, as also her material: resources; but ' 
far.from doing this, Mr. Bonar Law has advocated a policy which, if suffered * 
to be carried into execution, is likely to cause great "ious to Indian industries — 
and to — India dependeit on England for all her requirements, Indeed, - 
there can be no denying the fact that the object which has led Mr. Bonar Law 
to formulate his protection policy is extremely, selfish and detrimental to the 
interests of ceed: Lage A which it would be suicidal on the of India to 
adopt. .The:pa ys that it is a matter for satisfaction that all English- 
men are not se ‘ike this and that the generali of them are opposed to the 
In conclusion, it thanks Lord Crewe for his strong op a to the 
poliey of Mr. Bonar Law and peat ver an appeal to the English people : 
te per ones this harmful protecti 


The Jhang Sial Sea of to ed Fobrary Bch has a Faget : 
politics,” in which it | 
| The political el of Tada s that during the 27 years of its existence the . 
National Congress has. an en. able ‘to evolve any true ideal towards the 
realisation of which the political activities of the country should be directed, . 
It has passed a series of resolutions beg Government for a greater share 
in be Pople services, but this demand does not constitute the: true: ideal (Jit. 
tes of the country. The Calcutta:Congress (of 1905) set up a demand ' 

= self-government + hae India and it was at that time poin t out in some | 

quarters that it had at last)hit upon the true’ scart ideal; but even this 

led to.a: war over-the form oe niger | ernment should ultimately’ - ' 

take, with the result that the‘cor Y vé now 20 degenerated that 

— eee seeckiRled ca th the subject... + Ehe * ‘reason for this. 
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weakness on the yar of the Congressmen is not far to seek. The fact of ne 
matter is that Indians prefer Englishmen to natives of the country as their. 
rulers—a fact which will be sing Breads out by the conduct of the people ‘of: 
districts placed under: Indian Deputy Commissioners in the Punjab. The 
- existing state of affairs does not favour the idea that self-government should 

be established here; and its demand, therefore, under the present circumstances 
of the country, can serve no other purpose than to make.a mockery. Moreover, 
the demand recently made by Senilime for “a suitable form of self-govern- 
ment” also clearly proves that India is not yet ripe for any form of self- 
government. The Hindu Sabha also has not so. far formulated any distinct 
policy of its own. All this ignorance and weakness on the part of Indians 
is due to the fact that they receive no training in Indian politics in their 
schools and colleges. In conclusion, the paper deplores the conduct of the 
present day (political) workers for disdaining to work in co-operation with the 
people. They sometimes elect one another as delegates on behalf of the 
people, who have never seen them, and the paper says that in such circum- 
stances it is difficult for Indians to fix an accurate and effective political ideal 
for their country. Rene 


10. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 1st February 1913, has a paragraph 

| : ... @ntitled ‘ Musalmans and the Gongeun." The 
Netioual Congress and the Indian Hon’ble Mr. Bhurgri, the representative of Musal- 

bes | mans on the Bombay Legislative Council, says . 
the paper, has recently said that he sees no harm in joining an institution . 
like the.Congress which aims at ameliorating the condition of all classes. 
Indian Musalmans are, on the other hand, of opinion that although Islam | 
is not opposed to their taking part in the Congress, still as the latter does 
not hesitate to trample underfoot Muslim interests‘at times, and openly to 
Oppose measures on which the well-being and betterment of Muhammadans 
depend, their participation in it is calculated to prove injurious to them: 
selves. Indeed, if the Congress keeps in view the welfare of all classes and 
ereeds without distinction no one can find. fault with it, but when such is not 
the case Muhammadans should keep themselves aloof from it. Moreover, ° 
why should Muhammadans burn incense at the altar of the Congress when the 
Muslim League also has placed before itself the lofty ideal of self- 
government, which constitutes the main plank in the platform of the | 
Congress ? | 


11. The Jhang Sial Lahore), < hg 1 apn Bag publishes a ' 
; entit How can India make pro 
a aren? ™ The paper a the conduct of a ag 
Muhammadans in refusing to co-operate with Hindus. and others to promote . 
the common well-being of their country and quotes an extract from the 
Muslim Gazette, in which that paper says that the nationality of Musalmans 
is not based on territorial limits or descent, but is based entirely on religion. 
After expressing regret that the Indian Muhammadans should not adopt 
measures to better their own condition before thinking about others, the paper 
' refers to the sending out of lakhs of rupees from the pockets of usal- 
mans to Turkey, and says that it-is a pity that Muhammadans should take this 
step and pay no consideration to the fact that a large number of their brethren 
o to bed every night hungry. Moreover, the announcement by them that 
eir nationality is based on religion is tically a death-blow to the hores 
of the mother-country and amply sufficient to alienate the Hindus from them. — 
Under these circumstances, says the paper, it is earnestly to be wished that 
in order to promote their own welfare Indian Musalmans should consider - 
their own financial and economical condition, and bear in mind that, should - 
they do so, the future of India will not look as dark as it seems at this 
moment. | Cae 


12. : Criticising an article that appeared in the Times of India deprecating 

et PR pt _ Violence of language towards the European powers, 
wine Behog-sd : hf India. and Indian - the Zamindar, of the 4th February, writes that 

— Indjan Muhammadans welcomed the advent of Brit-— 

ish rule and have proved by thejr conduct that in spite of having been rulers for 
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centuries they are full capable of living as loyal ‘subjects of the British crown, 

[moment remained are. and are proud of the fact. They, would,- 

however, be traitors if they failed at the present moment to declare that their 

relations with Turkey are not only soogier, but spiritual as well. Their. revor- 

- ence for the Sultan of Turkey in consequence.of his being the guardian of the 

eacred places of Ll i de the last f every Muslim:is prepared to sacrifice 
t few vehra, they have. witnessed the dis-.. 


im edo yet they are ex pe 
. The elic nature o 
anxious to see the hearts of Indian Muhammadans 60 netrified that they be- 
come entirely callous to the sufferings of their co-religionists. Indian Muham- 
have certainly given expression to their feelings of grief and sorrow. | 
ut if,in a state of agony and pain they have cursed Europe, which i is entirely . 
reaponsible for this state of affairs, can it be said that,they are guilty of having 
commitied, any crime: ? . Even in their present state of ferment, have they . 
: for which they might: feel ashamed ? After enquiring 
e reward which the Times of India would give to Muham- 
madans for their loyalty, the Zamindar says that the pa a named may 
administer thréats to: the "Muhammadans of Lucknow sad” adras for their 
alleged use of violent: language, ‘but'that it should remember. that. though. it 
can ehut their mouths, it authority over their hearts. Can any Islamic‘: 
heart: be to show respect to Entope, for her usurpation, her bigotry, 
and her hebit of breaking-ptomises. In conclusion, it says that “‘ we” are the . 
free subjects of England and are in the habit of gerd y peying ol. Pak 
pic of sincere loyality to her, but that, nevertheless,- th 8 of Tidia * 
i that “ we” should, out of ey eo he for Bogland, look . 
wenia and usurping France as“ our 


wi a 18. The following. is from. the Observer 
Te pees, (Lahore), of the 5th February 1918 :— 


é & There are a om of sentences in the Viceroy’ s speech which demand the serious ’ 


consideration of the e of India, withont distinction of race or :religion, class or ‘colour.. 
His Excellency obse beer — “The atmosphere; which breeds the political. murderer is more 
easily created than 


It can only be entirely and for ever dispelled by the eT : 
and enforcement. of public gn Fr in a determination not to tolerate the _perpetration of suc 

crimes and to treat ag eneniics of society not only those who commit ‘crimes buf also those. 

who offer any incentives to crime. Amongst such incenteves to crime should be included” 
every intemperance of nolstical banguage and’ methods that are likely.to influence: sl -balanced 
minds and lead them by-tnsidious stages to- hideous erimes.’ These are words which will 
tquch a sympathetic chord in every well-balanced mind; and in using. them- the. Viceroy 
laid oe a course of action, the soundness of ‘which we. trust all India will readily. . 
, Unfortunately, an impression appears to-have gained ground in: certain quarters 
that the use of strong words is essential to impress your views on the. rulers, that violent . 
language alone can, give a cortect indication of the strength of feeling actuating those who 
use the language. Some measures of Government, taken in the recent past, have contri-, 
buted, to some extent at least, to the creation. and. strengthening of this impression; while 
thie attitude of the authorities towards the classes ‘and individuals resorting to questionable 
tactics and intemperate language for the attainment of their objects has not been such as to 
lace’ with the firmness ‘of Government. ‘We need not dwell on the point 
igth.. Those who have watched the course of events’ in the immediate past will, 
‘positive, bear us out. when-we declare that. the success which has almost invariably 
_ the efforts et - itical agitator and the indifference with which the temperately 
, representations quieter. sections of. the people have been sometimes treated is 
sible, Leery at. ‘east for the existence of this deplorable impression. Of course, the 
peer. tla and it cannot be denied that many-and varied considera- 

and reagent of Government, into the details of which it’ cannot 
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moh easier to raise the dewil than ‘to lay it, and once -the appeal to the baser passions of 

amankind has had time to work its insidious poison, the canse of Indian p will havé 
pretense | jeopardised. The situation is too grave to be lightly treated; and in the 
intereste of the fair name of Hindustan, no less than as a matter of principle, it is imperative 
that active steps should be taken to check the use of intemperate language, both in the press 
and on“the platform. ‘While we accord our humble support to the Vigeroy’s appeal, ..we hope 


it will find a responsive echo in-the -heart of-every Indian.” 
14. “Writing under the heading “¥ixample verewe Precept,” the 
The tone of the Tndisis Proce: _ Panjabee .(Lahore), of the 6th February. 1913, . 


publishes the following remarks :— 


“Indians have been werned against employing extravagant language in criticising 
the measures of the Government: lest the uncautious words should give any encouragement 
to terrorists and extremists. We hardly think that in the face of the Press Act anything 
like strong criticism—and even jnst and indepeydent criticism in sonie caseés—is possible. 
The Indian press has adopted a mild tone of criticism and is fully prepared to co-operate with 
the Government in the suppression of any evil. But we fear while the precept of the autho- 
rities ia so excellent, the example either of the Anglo-Indians in India or of English. politi- 
cians at Home is hardly consistent with the standard of moderation insisted upon Indians. 
When the Delhi changes were announced, the Anglo-Indian press adopted a style of criticism 
which no Indian journalist would have employed.. And when Lord Crewe protested against 
this, he was taken to task for saying that the Indian Press Law had any application 


to Angolan journalists! And now let us refer to the example of English statesmen 
themeelves.' Take, for instance, the Jatest criticiam of Mr. Balfour on the Home Rule Bill. 
According to Reuter’s summary : : = : 


Speaking at Nottingham, Mr. Balfour said that the Government’s Irish proposals were dishonouradle 
and sdiotic. The sacrifice of Ulster was an excess of srsanity and a political crime compared with which 
all hg oe in the past paled into insignificance. If Ireland desired to separate we should not fight to 
re aR ! ~ 


We hardly believe that any Indian critic would. think of. using words like ‘dishonour- 
able’? and ‘idiotic’? for the measures of the Government, however harsh and unreason- 
able those measures may be. - During the worst times of repression such extravagance was 
not noticed. But what a wide pulf separates English example and Anglo-Indian precept. 
We'know we will be angrily told that English political conditions are different from those 
of India. Doubtless they are; but not so the failings and weaknesses of. men. swayed by 

ion or.strong feeling of resentment, fancied ‘or real, Why should human nature be 
necording to a severe standard in India and by a lenient one in England? Is it 
the Euglish politicians by virtue of their superior position as controlling Imperial 


judged 
because 
affairs, cannot themselves practise what their representatives in the overseas dominione 
preach ? ”’ : | | 


15. Writing under the heading, “A Lesson from the London County 
“pass ‘eatheatecenteidl Council,” the Tribune (Lahore), of the 8th Febru- 
senitid : ary 1918 publishea the following :—~— | 
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ability and purpose. Unlese by this megns it is intended to prove the - unfitness of Indians 
even for this small measure of reform, éffdtts ought to be made to make a repetition of this 


colossal blunder impossible. or this purpose we have to strengthen the base and overhaul 
the method of Municipal and District Board administration.” 
. § ; * dee * * . . 
; ; 16.. The following is from the Tribune 
— ie ee (Lahore), of the 8th February 1913 :-— 


‘We have had occasion more than once in these columns to show that the arrange- 
ments made in England by the Secretary of State for India at the expense of this country 
for the supervision of Indian students in Great Britain have not done much good to the young 
men for whose special benefit they are said to have been‘ designed. We have also shown 
that these arrangcments are unnecessarily expensive and that they are keenly resented by a 
large majority of the students in Engiand. The complaint of the students is that the 
atrangements have not proved of any use whatsoever to them, that whilst on paper they do 
not appear to be open to objection, in their actual working they amount to nothing short of 
an espionage of a most objectionable kind.’ The letters which students send to their parents 
in India are full of complaints of this kind, and the parents themselves are almost unanimous 
in. —e the arrangements in’ ag as superfluous at their best. Very few p=rents 
are ng 


to subject their sons to the domiciliary guardianship of Mr. Arnold and his 
assistants. But their hands are forced. The Universities of Cambridge and Oxford have, 
we believe at the instance of the authorities responsible for these arrangements, ruled that no 
Indian students willbe admitted to any of the Colleges affiliated to their Universities unlegs 
they are under the supervision of Messrs. Mallet and Arnold and their several assistants. 
This is equivalent to. forting the ments upon those at any rate who desire the benefits 
of the Cambridge or Oxford education for the benefit of their sons or wards. It appears — 
now that the principle of compulsion is being applied to the Scottish Universities 
‘of Glasgow and Edinburgh in the face of the united’ opposition of the students. The Indian 
students at the University of Glasgow held a meeting, not long ago, and recorded a resolution 
of emphatic protest against this. But their protests have been ignored, and they have been 
saddled with an Advisor. For the present the Advisor is one’ of the Professors of Engineer- 
ing in that University, but there is no guarantee that ere long a change will not be made 
in favour of some retired Anglo-Indian in‘need of a eoft but remunerative billet. It is, we 
see, the turn of the University of Edinburgh now to come within the sphere of espionage. 
We: are not’ at all surprised that the students are in almost open revolt. They have met and 
unaiimously recorded a resolution to the effect that they are notin need of an Advisor; 
that the “have got on well without the aid of one and that they mean to do so in future, 
Yn their distress they have gone the length of appealing to the authorities of their Universit 
to save them from: this inquisition. We cannot say how far the University authorities will, 
be disposed td come to their rescue and maintain their traditionally just attitude in protecting” 
the in pene of the Indian students from official surveillance. Such surveillance can do 
no good whatsoever, ‘and ‘it can ‘and will do a lot of harm. Independence and self-respect are 
two virtues which it should be the endeavour of all to inculcate in the case of young Indians, 
and anything that seeks to endanger these cannot but be condemned.” | 


ITI.—Natrive Srarss, 


17. The Zamindar pee of the 3rd February 1913, has a note 
? oe Bs, ~~ headed “Income tax in Bahawalpur.” It finds 
beeen: te... fault. with the conduct of some Hindu newspapers in 
fticular for showing religious in 
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IV.—KINE-KILuInG. 


18. The Ahl-i-Hadis (Amritsar), of the 7th February 1913, has a note | 
ee eee headed “Indignation in the Divisional Court, | 

e Ludhiana,” in which it takes to task the Hindustan 

and the Arya Gazette for charging the Divisional Judge, Ludhiana, and his 
Muslim subordinates with having brought into the court the hide of a nilgai, 
and for trying to exaggerate matters. The paper says that leaving aside the 
question of the truth or otherwise of the allegation the papers named might be 
asked to name the material of which the letter-bags in post offices, used by 
both Hindus and Muhammadans, are made. Continuing, the paper ridicules the 
Akhbar-t-’4m which had resented its attempt to _ by reference to such 
unimpeachable evidence as the writings of Dr. Romesh Chander Dutt, that 
Hindus in ancient times were in the habit of eating beef; and it says that, 
according to the Mahabharata (vide the 207th chapter of the Bana Parva of 
the book), one Ranti (?) Raja used to kill 2,000 cows every day to feed 
Rishis and Munis and that after his death the Raja was transported to 


heaven ! 


V.—NatTIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


ore fai 19. The following is from the Panjabee 
| Charitablé Organisations in India. (Lahore), of the 4th February 1913 — 


Every day we see the development of Christian educational and other charitable 
institutions in India. Though they have to some extent stimulated the starting of similar 
institutions by the people themselves, examples of self-help and effort are not very satisfac- 
tory. In some cases there is the will and necessary sacrifice but the practical obstacles are 

But in many cases the apathy of the people and want of energetic organisers account 
or the present condition. Recently it was announced that the Salvation Army in India 
would be re-inforced by a hundred officers from Great Britain. There is work in India even 
for double the number of men if they could be sent and the organisation is perfect. The 
work of the Army in connection with the reclamation of criminal tribes is increasing and 
lately we saw the system of convict reclamation or settlement in Lahore was entrusted by 
the Punjab Government to this body. There is nothing to prevent Indians themselves from 
undertaking similar social and industrial schemes, and we hope that the example of the 
Christian workers will stimulate better efforts both among Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
new contingent of 100 men to the Salvation Army will increase the number of officers to 
350 and they will be engaged in the work of social reclamation. So much was said about 
the removal of public women in the Punjab, but very little was done to establish a scheme 
of reform or reclamation, thaugh the Salvation Army has set an example in this direction 
elsewhere,” | 


V1I—LEGISLATION. 


20. Writing under the heading . Sncoon of Village Courts, the 
Sell earomeen : anjabee (Lahore), o 4th February 1913, 
eo = publishes the following :— 


“ In the Punjab the Village Civil Court Bill has been passed, though the scheme 
has yet to be given effect.to. The Criminal Courts Bill was withdrawn owing mainly to the 
objection that the province was not prepared for it. The fact is that these village courts 
become successful or failures according as they are presided over by independent, honest and 

--gonscientious men or by others, In Madras the Village Courts have been at work for the 
last fifteen or more years, but many of the Village Judges are revenue servants. Conse- 
quently they are not everywhere popular. The Government of Madras are anxious that 
| the pe “Titigation that arises in village communities should be promptly settled by the 
local machinery of Village and Bench Courts, instead of adding to the work done by the 
lowest of the superior courte namely, that of the District Munsifs, But the constitution of 
the courts is not improved in the way in which the people have expressed their desire. A 
local paper remarks: ‘The crux of the whole problem is the personality of the Village 
- Munsif. If he is a ‘strong man’ and is able.to secure the’tonfidence of the village cases 
will i be- taken to hia court and his decisions will be respected. If he is involved in the 
factions, which unfortunately divide so- many ‘village communities, it is only natural that 
_ his court will be avoided b7 litigants who have any reason to suspect his impartiality.’ 
. We hope that when the Punjab Government ‘creates the new Civil Panchayat Courts, the 
defect. noticed in Madras will-be avoided. And in places where no suitable men of character 
and independence can be'found, no courte should he established.”” c | | 
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VIL. —GaneRraL ADMINISTRATION. 
(0) Police. 


91. The Thang Sial (Lahore), of the jst February 1918,. pee be 
‘headed “The bomb op 4° the Police.” Ale 


a though in his address to. jeans 
Counsil, says the , Lori deplared that iy ways disco 
excessive preca and trusted hhimeelf more to the care of the people + 
to. the v; ce of the , will the - nt of Indie are to be 


adopting measures with @-view : +0: ineseane the pass of the Police epartment 
in-general and that of the Oriminal ion Department in particular. 
2 geveral new offeers have been posted to the Criminal In- 
, Department end it ie expected that other provinces will soon 
follow suit also. But it-chowld not'be inferred from this that Government 
has a6 taut in tie people. Asa matter of fact, it trusts the people, but it is 
obliged to extend the Police Department with a view to extirpate at once the 
anarchism which is spreading in the country. There can be no gaingayin 
the fact that cnet | is on the increase and it is a matter for deep seaeek 
that it is even casting ite dark oloud.on the relations which exist between the 
ple and the Government. Lord Carmichael, for instance, recently visited 
at ain wan in the course of a tour, but His Excellency was so strongly guarded 
° by tho pelle Sint tes gragie astad 66 one the ‘ee of their popular and be- 
ead governor, Lord Sydenham recently visited Lahore, but did not stir 
out of the Government quse. Some persons, who are gy be suspect- 
ed, er who are nominally ea, are under police survei The paper . 
deplores this unpleasant state of affairs and says that there is no hope of any 
ahange so ‘Delhi has oonyine retains a root in the country. The recent bomb 
_ outrage in has conyineod the. world that anarehiam atill exists in the 
conntgy and that. for its eradication there is a great need of the Criminal 
avs iawn: Depextmens, Continuing, the paper refers te the objectionable 
ings of the police and says that in conducting operation against anarchism 
the er nees ar ede teen eae spare innocent persons from being molest- 
ed, sist on i cag gases in which the police concocted false 
\ yalyed in trouble through implication: in the 
SAIAE- ms a tacked ecu ae pee = se ye eg held 
ge Of the Paper expresses h 
the palice wil) succeed in = 


5 - 


in 

eg pe their efforts to ge trid ef the odium which at 
mat attaches to their name, making the fies popular with all han ate 
people and earning the approbation of Government. 


a van ~The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 5th February 1913, has a note 

: pete i& i headed A. —_— of Rs, 2,500 for furnishing a 

a de; ‘elue leading to the arrest of the accused who 
Bae Pn AR soldier.” The paper refers to — 
the aboye reward and asks whelber the police 
would hav have offeved a similar reward if the vietim had been » Hindu or 
cain d. Tf not, what are the reasons, he asks, which lead .to ab 
oii enone oe mde btn fbr emmenin 


| (j--Hanicipel and. Cantonment Affaire, 


93, The Thang a ef the saa ia end a note. 
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people, notwithstanding the fact that the Tahsildar, the Superintendent of 
olice, the Secretary of the Munibipality and the Deputy Commissioner 
were unanimous in the opinion that there could be no objection to the per- 
formance of the drama. After complaining that the Municipality has also 
refused to grant copies of certain orders, although the spylention asking 
for these copies was signed by three hundred respectable -Hindus of the 
tewn, the paper concludes by urging Government to.Jook into the matter. 


(d)— Education, — 


: 24. The Jhang. Sial (Lahore), of the 4th February 1913, has an article 
a headed, ‘‘ What does the Gurukula propose to give 
i us ? ” contributed from the pen of Bhagwan Das, 
sub-editor of the paper. After remarking that one of the objects of education 
is to make its recipients capable of earning their livelihood in an independent 
manner, the writer states that the existing universities having failed to fulfil 
the above object, the people had naturally turned their attention to the Guru- 
kula system of education. But even this system seems to have proved a 
failure, seeing that the two graduates, viz., Indar Chandra and Harish Chandra 
(sons of Lala Munshi Ram) so far turned out by the Gurukula, Kangri, 
Hardwear, do not seem to be in any way superior to the graduates of the Indian 
Universities. The Gurukula has also apparently failed to produce Sanskrit 
scholars and preachers, as is evident from the scheme which the Sat Dharam 
Parcharak (Delhi), has recently formulated for the establishing of a seminary 
which should turn out preachers, &c. How, then, can the Gurukula be 
considered to be superior to existing universities and regarded to haye proved 
successful, seeing that it has spent lakhs of rupees for nothing ? : 


Commenting on the above the paper remarks that the scheme formulated 
by the Sat Dharam Parcharak, as also the one proposed by Lala Munshi Ram, 
which are calculated to cost 254 lakhs of rupees, seem to have been evolved by 
the brains of those who seek to ascribe their past failures to want of public 
patronage. It then says that before subscribing money for any new schemes, 
the public should first see a large number of graduates turned out by. the 
Gurukula, so that there may be an m2 gre | of judging the merits and 
demerits of the system of education followed in that academy, — es 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


25. The Vakit (Amritsar), of the 29th January 1913, makes the follow- 
ee ea ing suggestions for the consideration of the Public 
se ve erkienes cone. Services Commission :— | 


1 All examinations for recruitment of candidates for Barristership and 
for the Civil, Indian Medical, Telegraph, rapreN Public Works, Survey 
of India, Foreign, Educational Services, etc., should be held simultaneously in 
India aud facility should be given to Indians to secure admission into the above- 
mentioned services, 


9. The number of Gazetted Officers in all branches of Indian services 
should he increased. | 


3. Substantial increase should be given to the ne of subordinate 
officials, pom l regard being paid to the inorease in the prices of foodstuffs 
since the days when the above salaries were fixed. 


4. Increase should be given to the salaries of menial services also in 


proportion to the increase in the prices of foodstuffs. 


5. To denote Indian officials, the word “‘ Fndian ” should be used in- 
stead ‘of ‘* native.” sec 7 


 ” 6. * Thé names of Indian officials serving: in the Political De , ‘ment 
hould be brought on a graded list and the officials named should be made 


ie 
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7. Equal treatment should be accorded to the Eurasian and Indian 
s¢rvants of Governm:nt ; no invidious distinction being made between them. 


8. Eurasians should be employed not in consideration of religion as is 
done at present but in due regard to their population and ability. 


9, The scions of respectable and noble families should be employed in 
the executive line, special rules being made to permit less educated members 
of ruling families to secure admission into the executive service. 


10. Legal practitioners should be employed in the judicial line. 


11. The Agricultural classes should be given a larger share in the 
services of Government. 


12. An examination in the Hindustani language should be made 
compulsory for the successful candidates of the Indian Civil Service and able 
Hindustani Professors should be engaged in London to carry the scheme 
into effect. 


13. Examination should not be made the sole test for those who are 
called upon to govern India. In selecting members for the Indian Civil 
Service, on whom the very life and death of Indians depend, regard should be 
paid to their gentlemanliness, sympathy, rectitude of purpose and forbearance. 


14. Special orders should be issued, unlike those issued by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Minto, which have not so far been acted upon, enjoining upon 
European officers to deal Indians with mildness and courtesy and to avoid 
according savage treatment to the latter. The conduct of some officers in 
this matter is extremely objectionable and this is responsible for sowing the 
inauspicious seed of sedition in the country. 


15. Steps should be taken to put an end, so far as practicable, to 
the practice of using too much paper and ink in public offices. Superior 
officers, especially those who are in charge of districts, should be given very 
little of desk work, so that they might find time to mix freely with the people. 
They should also tako care not to allow Indian gentlemen to wait for an 
audience for hours outside their bungalow. | 


16. Those officials who are taken on the Provincial Service in recogni- 
tion of their services should be exempted from passing departmental examina- 
tions if they complete their fortieth year at the time of their admission into 
the said service. 


The following on the same subject is from the Observer. (Lahore), 
of the 5th February 1913 :— | 


“ The labours of the Public Services Commission, so far as Bengal is concerned, have 
come to an end. Many of the witnesses examined at Calcutta were Europeans, and some of 
them of a narrow-minded type. With the notable exception of the first witness, a missionary 
gentleman, almost all the Europeans and Anglo-Indians examined have offered uncompromising 
opposition to Indian demands and would not throw open any new posts to the sons of the 
soil, European gentlemen remarkable for broad-minded sympathy with legitimate Indian 
ambitions, like the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court, have declined to give evidence; 
while several Indians, representing the popular view, like sir. Justice Hasan Imam and the 
Editor of the Amrsta basar Patrika, have been unable from one cause or other to appear 
before the Commission. The impression is, indeed, growing that in view of the remarks 
let fall by some Commissioners and the united front offered by the European community in 
India, the labours of the Public Services Commission are not likely to result in any strikingly 
marked improvement in the chances of the Indians for employment in the higher posts of 
the public service. It is also to be noted that a Mubammadan witness strongly advocated 
simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service, both in England and India, on the ground 
that it would stimulate educational activity among the Musalmans and other educationally 
backward communities. The Commission has now left for Burma and returns to Calcutta 
in March, when it will take down the evidence of Assam witnesses.” , 


Writing under the heading “Mr. Gokhale and the President of the 
Commission,” the Zribune (Lahore), of the 6th February 1913, publishes 
the following :— | | 


_ “The reports of the proceedings of the meetings of the Royal Commission on the 
Public Services held in Calcutta are certainly interesting reading. ‘There is one passage ‘in 
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one of these reports which is deserving of more than a passing notice. Among the wit- 
nesses whose evidence is recorded was Mr. Stephenson, Financial Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal. This gentleman maintained that the Indian officers in charge of districts 
were not successful and that they had been proved to be inferior to the European officers 
of the service. Mr. Gokhale was anxious to disprove this statement, more particularly 
the point that in times of disturbance Indian officers could not be relied upon to maintain 
peace and order. One of the statements made by Mr. Stephenson in answering a question 
asked by Mr. Gokhale was that the superior administrative qualities of Europeans might 
not have been so apparent in smaller districts and those qualities were not so necessary as 
in larger districts, and so officers from the Provincial Service were put in charge of lighter 
districts. Mr. Gokhale questioned him further and stated that there might be unrest or 
social differences in a small district which would need superior qualities to deal with. Mr.. 
Stephenson’s answer was that that did not necessarily follow. This answer being clearly 
an unsatisfactory one, Mr. Gokhale cited the instances of Messrs R. C. Dutt and K. G. Gupta 
who had proved successful in charge of districts. He said further that in 1905 
the agitation against the partition of Bengal had begun and asked Mr. Stephenson 
to say how many Indians had been incharge of districts in Eastern Bengal since 
that time. Mr. Stephenson’s reply was that he did not know. Such an evasive 
answer did not satisfy Mr. Gokhale and he himself volunteered in the form of a 
question the information that only three Indians had been posted to districts and they 
were Messrs. Mukerji, Dey and Gupta. Mr. Stephenson’s answer was a laconic 
‘it might be’ Mr. Gokhale had to perform the unpleasant task of drawing Mr Stephenson 
out and had again to state in the form of question that in those days these districts were 
quiet. The only answer that he could elicit from Mr. Sephenson was that he could not say. 
Mr. Stephenson was thus hard pressed. He saw that there were hard facts which not onl 
did not support the position that he had taken up but also made it completely untenable. 
He took protection under answers of an evasive and non-committal character, and it is very 
much to be regretted that at this stage the Chairman of the Commission came to the rescue 
of the floundering Secretary to the Government of Bengal. Lord Islington told Mr. Gokhale 
that it seemed that he was not wanting information. Mr. (tokhale told Mr. Stephenson 
that he knew that Mr. Dey was in charge of Dinajpur district and asked if there was any 
trouble there during the period that district was under his eharge. Mr. Stephenson said in 
reply that it was very difficu!t to answer these questions as they referred to confidential 
reports. He was supported by the Chairman who told Mr. Gokhale that he could not refer 
to confidential reports. Mr. Gokhale asked the Chairman if it was a private sitting and 
the Chairman’s answer was that confidential reports were private. Nothing daunted, Mr. 
Gokhale said that there they had private sittings and said that he was not referring to private 
reports and that his question was whether there were any Hindu Muhammadan riots. It will 
be seen that the position taken up by Lord Islington in this matter is open to objection, 
When an official witness choses to make a statement which is damaging to a cause which 
Mr. Gokhale is bound to uphold, rzz., the employment of Indians in positions of trust and 
responsibility—and when it happens to be a statement for which adequate proofs are not 
forthcoming Mr. Gokhale cannot help subjecting him to a most searching cross-examination. 
For him to.seek shelter in the impenetrable region of confidential reports is, to say the least, 
unfair suppressso vers and is as much open to objection as suggestto falst. No officer has the 
right to make a statement which cannot be proved without reference to confidential reports 
unless he is, at the same time, prepared to disclose the contents of these reports.” 


Writing under the heading ‘A slashing reply’ the Trtbune (Lahore), 
of the 8th February 1913, publishes the following further remarks :— 


Q “The undignified and cowardly way in which some European members of the Indian 
ivil Service have begun to traduce Indian Civilians evoked a strong and emphatic protest 
from Mr. J. N. Gupta, I.C.S., who was examined by the Royal Commiesion on Public Services 
in Calcutta. We hope Mr, Gupta’s vindication of Indian Civilians will once for all silence 
these calumniators who base their indictments on confidential reports. Mr. Gupta suggested 
an excellent method of testing the comparative fitness and merits of Indian and European 
members of the Civil Service. ‘If the commission consider it worth while,’ he said, ‘and if 
they think that it will repay the trouble, I should advise that two or three districts should 
be selected, where both European and Indian officers have served as District officers, and the 
record of their work minutely examined.’ If such a test were to be adopted, he said, Indian 
members of the Civil Service who have held charge of districts will not shrink from a com- 
parison with the record of any European officer. The following,extract from the evidence of 
Mr. Gupta will be read with interest. He says :— 
‘It will not be sufficient only to refer to official documents regarding the comparative worth of such 
officers, but we should go further afield and find out how many useful schemes and institutions, e.g., schools, 


dispensaries, village roads, excavation of new tanks, inspection of bungulews, etc., each officer has organised and 
carried through. Let it also be found out in how many cases of disputes between rival zemindars and land- 
owners they have personally interfered and brought about amicable settlements, how many gangs of budmashes 
and bad characters they have personally broken up, in how many cases of serious crime they have personally 
supervised ; in short, how far they have sacceeded in making the name of the british Raj loved, respected and 
feared throughout the length and breadth of these districts.” 


Mr. Gupta very properly pointed out that if those critics who where engaged in the work 
of traduciag Indian Civilians were asked to show from the records of their careors on what 
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particular occasions they had given any special proof of the desirable qualities and in what 
cases to their knowledge Indian officers had failed they would at once find how untenable 
was their position. If an impartial enquiry were made into the allegation so vaguely hurled 
against Indian Civilians that they were inferior to English officers in point of pluck and 
dash and ready resources in emergencies, the result would, he thought, give a rude shock to 
the preconceived notions of the critics. Since the days of the late Mr. R, C. Dutt no 
Indian officers in the Executive line had been given charge of any really important district 
and they were placed in this matter, practically speaking, on the same footing with the 
members of the Provincial Service holding ‘ Listed posts. The records will bear out the 
complaint that neither in the executive line nor in the Secretariat have Indians been so far 
given a fair chance. But what was most extraordinary was that in spite of these facts which 
nobody could refute, it was declared that Indians had fallen short in point of efficiency of the 
average standard of excellence reached by European Civilians, Even such capable and brilliant 
officers as Mr. R. C. Dutt and Sir K. G. Gupta had no chance. and aa Mr. J. N. Gupta 
said, the sophistry of the argument about the inferiority of Indian members of the Civil 
Seccal to their European colleagues in point of efficiency was too apparent to need serious 
ussion.”’ 


26. The following is from the Tribume (Lahore), of 5th February 
1913 :— 


Punjab Advocate’s appeal. 


The Full Bench decision of the Punjab Chief Court in the case of the Mianwali 
newspaper, the Punjab Advocate, is remarkable forthe reasons assigned by the Hon’ble 
Judges for the rejection of the grounds of the petition. We shall refer here to the firet and 
the most important plea urged on bebalf of the petitioner, rss., that the notice issued under 
section 9 did not contain any specification of the words alleged to be objectionable within 


the terms of section 4 (1) (ce). The Hon’ble Judges dismiss this plea with the remark that 


instead of ‘words,’ entire communications have been specified and leave it to be inferred 
that the communications in their entirety come within the perview of the sub-section. Sec- 
tion 9 explicitly states that ‘the Local Government may by notice in writing to the pub- 
lisher of such newspaper, stattng or describing such words, stgns or vsstble representatsons, 
declare such security ... . to be forfeited to His Majesty.” In face of this provision the 
Chief Court adopt an astonishing line of argument. They say that ‘had the notice selected 
a few words or a few passages here and there... . . the plea that each letter or communi- 


gation must Le considered as a whole and that the selected passages must be interpreted by 


reference to the context, would at once have been taken, and each letter or communication 
must be considered as a whole.’?. With the utmost deference to the deductions of the Hon’ble 
Judges we submit that in holding this view they have not been pleased to consider why in 


that case the law should have insisted on ‘stating or describing such words’ in the notice 


issued by.a Local Government. If this stipulation is neither meaningless nor superfluoug, 
the Hon’ble Judges have failed to appreciate the force of such stipulation. The object of 
the Press Act is not merely to punish offences but to prevent them, How it could prevent 
such offences without the words or passages being specified for the information of not 
only the offender concerned but also others of the profession the Hon*ble Judges have 


not been pleased to consider. When viewed in this light the quegtion hardly arises what 


the petitioner’s plea might have been had the offending passages been stated by the Govern- 
ment in the notice it issued. We venture to think that their lordships have in their decision 
taken a too narrow and restricted view of the application of the section. That the peti- 
tioner made no attempt to satisfy the Panjab Government that the communicatione did not 
come within the sub-section is beside the point. It cannot be presumed that any such attempt 
on the part of the editor or proprietor or publisher of a newspaper is encouraged by the 
Government. Equally untenable is the contention of the Chief Court that the petitioner 
made no attempt to obtain from the Government particulars of the specific passages objected 
to. If the Chief Court supports the plea that it is not necessary to specify words or passages, 
it is not in the bounds of possibility that the executive authority will respond to an appli- 
cation, especially when it ignores the provision madg in ¢gection 9.” 


; 27. The following is from the Tribune 
Tavestiture of titles. (Lahore), dated the ond February 1918 :— 7 


Tt is announced in the Calcutta papers that Lord Carmichael will hold a Darbar. 


‘some time next month when those who haye been granted titles or honours on the New 


Year’s Day will be invested with their respective distinctions. The Governor of Bengal is of 
opinion, and we think quite appropriately, that the actual presentation of sanads conferring 
the titles or of the insignia of the various orders made in a public ceremonial is quite in 
keeping with the respect and dignity that shquld attach to titles, In the past, it is complained 
that sanads have heen delivered by post to the recipients of the titles or handed over to them 
by a chapprasi. Both these procedures, we need hardly state, are open to objection. There, 
is another circumstance which shows that neither of these objectionable procedures can now 
be followed. Among the concessions that were announced in connection with the Coronation 
Darbar in December 1911 there waa one to the effect that all holders of personal titles and 
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those on whom such titles would be conferred in future would be granted appropriate badges 
distinetive of such titles. A couple of months after the conclusion of the Darbar the approved 
designe of the various badges were notified in the Gazeéée and since then the title-holders 
have been eagerly expecting their badges. There is every reason, therefore, that their 
bestowal should be marked by a public ceremonial. We trust that the excellent example set 
in this respect by Lord Carmichael will be followed in the other Provinces of India. In the 
Punjab the sanads and badges were last year and the year before presented to their recipients 
in the Darbars held by Lord Hardinge—once at Lahore and again at Lyallpur.’”’ 


Lazore : J. MISICK, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
The 8th February 1918. of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODIOALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIA L 
BRANCH AS JT STOOD ON THE lism FEBRUARY 1918, 


7 Not recej¥ed durjng the month, 


No.| . Name Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
SE ee a eee eee ee fe — or 
ENGLISH. 
DalLyY. sie : 
1 | Tribune »». | Labore ... | Dibari La} .. 1,880 appie:. 
TRi-wBBKEY. | : 
3 | Panjabeo se». | Lahore co | Mul Chand eee 2,194 copies. 
Bi-wRax Ly. | ora 
‘ Observer gee Lahor a | 7 dee Nizam-ndedin ee 1,120 copies. 
Punjab Times and Frontier | Rewalpindi »» | J. R. Thepur ” 300 1 
News. : | 
W2aaxty, 
& | Arya Patrika o | Lahore ».. | Salig Rem on 465 copies. 
6 | Comrade® ve» | Delhi ,.. | Muhammad Ali ae 
7 | Harbinger ve» | Lahore Durga Parshad 135 copies. 
8 | Khalsa Advocate .. | Amritsar ». | Khalsa Advocate Com- 846, 
: ForRTNIGHTLY. mittee. | 
9 | Jijnasu Lahore ».. | [shar Das te 500 copies. 
MonrTHLY. , 
10 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore ve. | Saraswati Nath dee 1,800 copies. 
11 | Forman Christian College} Do. ove ee 
Notes.f 
12 | Practical Medicine eo | Delhi Dr. Ram Narain 1,000 copies. 
18 | Punjab Educational Journal ' Lahore »». | &. B. Mohan Lal - 600 ,, 
14 | Punjab Mission News Do. ... | Revd. Wigram 200 850 ,, 
15 | Ravi “oe | Mr. B. M. Jones - 500 ,, 
16 | Review of Religions .. | Kadian (Gurdaspur) _—,.. | Maulvi Mubammad Ak .. 800 ,, 
17 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore ve | Dev Rattan seal 300 ,, 
18 | Teacher »«- | Dinga (Gujrat) + | Kalyan Singh oe 557 ,, 
| URDU. | 
ex Dalby. i 
)19 | Akhbar-i-’Am - | Lahore ... | Govind Sabai x 900 copies: 
20 | Jhang Sial iat ve. | Prabh Dyal me ene 
21 | Paisa Akhbar i oe o» | Nizam Din 0s 2,500 copies. 
22 | Rafiq? eee | Delhi v. | Mirza Asdulla Beg <a vee 
23 | Watan | v | Lahore w+ | Muhammad Insha Alla ,... 4,233 copies, 
24 | Zamindar vot Do, .. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 5,962 ,, 
BI-WEEKLY, 
25 Vakil eee Amritsar eee Abdul Aziz | eee 1,970 copies. 
WERXELY. | , 3 
26 | Afghan Ye, | Peshawar oe | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla | 984 copies. 
37 Ahl-i-Fiqah: oe | Amritsar eee Ghulam Ahmad all | 400 2”? 
28 Abl-i-Hadis ees | Do. : Sana-ulla - oon | 3,009 n 
29 Ahluwalia Gazette ls Do. eee | Lehna Singh e° 413 ” 
80 | Army News we | Ladbiana ‘ee | Daulat Ram eke ko 
sl] Arjun w+ | Lahore | Dharm Pal vaa]:2,000-., 
| * Not received during the week. | 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIA zr 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE l5rn FEBRUARY 1913—continvsn. 


- 


a. 
. 4 


— 


—— 


Name. ‘Locality. | Name of Pablisher- 
URDU—contTinugp. 
WaaxLy—continued. 

Arorbans Gazette vee | Amritsar vee | Narain Das ove 
Arya Gazette — see | Lahore -«. | Bhowani Das se 
Badar® see | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din wie 
Bharat | ... | Jallundar Thakur Sheoratan Singh 
Chaudhwin Sadi® oo | Rawalpindi . | Haji Ahmad on 
Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana »». | Abdul Aziz wie 
Curzon Gazette »»» | Delhi oo. | Mirza Hairat - 
Delhi Gazette* ow | Do. , +» | Sajjad Husain . 
Hakam vee | Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Yakub Ali a 
Hag® | ove | Delhi »» | Karim Ali - 
Haq Pasand "gee | Amritsar »». | Ram Nath oes 
Hindu + | Lahore ... | Hari Lal Sharma es 
Hindustan ae ees »». | Buta Ram ae 
Islam® ooo | DO ... | Abdul Latif - 
Jhang Sial oo | Do. ve. | Prabh Dyal - 
Kapurthala Akhbar ‘ye. | Kapurthala »«. | Hamid Husain os 
Loyal Gazette ».. | Lahore ... | Amar Singh he 
Lytton Gazette® eee | Delhi we. | Bulaki Das - 
Milap® i ee | Lyallpur ... | Jawahar Lal 
Millat was | Lahore ... | Shuja Ulls 
Municipal Gazette oe | Do. »-- | Din Muhammad = 
Manir Jhang .». | Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh _,. 
Musalman oo | Amritsar coe | Sana-ulla sie 
Nor Afshan ve. | Ludhiana eee | P. Wylie vee 
Paisa Akhbar e». | Lahore ve | Nizam Din eee 
Parkash oo | Do. eee | Radha Krishan 0 
Panjab Samachar i oe | Hira Lal - 
Rajput Gazette e.| Do. oo. | Thakur Sukhram Das... 
Sediq-ul-Akhber ‘ee | Babawalpar ww. | Bahawalpur State sw 

Ditto wwe | Rewari vw | Sayed Magbul Hussain | 
Sanatan Dharm Pracharak,.. | Amritsar ~ ove | Fe Bulia Ram ove 
Shanti a. | Rawalpindi — e» | Kishan Chand Mohan ... 
Binikot Paper. ww» | Sialkot . | Todar Mal i 


Circulation. 


741 copies. 


4,824 
700 
1,090 


511 copies. 


700 
1,073 
500 


*Not repaivyd during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 1l5ta FEBRUARY 1913—conciupzp. 


ee —- =) a — anu=a= < = 
—— es 


iy 
No. Name. -° Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
was URDU—oonciupep. wes ee eee eee 
W3EKLY—concluded. 
65 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar «- | Jhelum -- | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad _ 700 copies, 
66 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan vo» | Lahore oe | Sayed Mumtaz Ali see 1,600 ,, 
67 | Victoria Paper oor | Sialkot e. | R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 , 
L. Brij Lal. 
68 | Waqt® ---» | Lahore »» | Ali Husain ~ ee $00 ,, 
69 | Watan ee | Do. »»» | Muhammad Insha OU Ilah... 6,835 ,, 
70 | Zamindar ‘ee | Do. »» | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 , 
FortNIGHTLY. 
71 | Biwah Samachart «| Lahore +. | Ram Chand eee 500 copies, 
72 | Jiwan Tat 1 Do, ... | Dew Rattan “a O « 
73 | Kam Dhenu -- | Ludhiana : --- | Bawa Bhagwan Das__a,. 1,500 ,, 
74 | Mister Gazettef »- | Lahore .. | Ali Bakhsh 7 100 ,, 
75 | Mobyal Gazettef «+ | Kale, Jhelam District ... | Mehta Sham Das ove 150 , 
76 | N e+ | Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Muhammad Yusaf ‘ia 79 
wt PERSIAN. . ’ . .* 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
yy} 7 Siraj -ul-Akhbart eee Kabul eee Abdul Khalik eee oe 
URDU. 
MonrTasLY. 
78 | Arorbans Parkash}. ee | Lahore oe | Salig Ram sai 600 copies, 
79 | Arya Musafir oe | Jullandur | L. Amar Nath “a 750 
80 | Fasanat ee | Lahore eee H, Mabanmed Firoz-ud- 1,000 , 
| n. 
81 | Indar | Do. ... | Dharm Pal, B.A. ‘ee 881 ,, 
82 | Jauhart eee | Amritsar eo | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
r" Kakezai Social Reformer? ... | Lahore eee | Fazl Din ® vee 400 ,, 
84 Makhzanft eee | Delhi oo. | M. Fazl Tlahi eee 2,000 * 
85 | Martand ese | Lahore . eve | Kanhaya Lal ons 350 4 
86 Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh eee Delhi eee M. Muhammad Khalil eee 290 ” 
) 
87 | Rafiqt +» | Lahore oe. }Charinji Lal se 600 ,, 
88 | Raghbir Patrikat | Do. ee | Prab Dial oe 500 ,, 
89 Sadhu oge Do. eee L. Gauri Shankar Lal eee 3,000 n 
90 | Sufit oe — anerelte, District, Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 ,, 
ujrat, 
91 | Zabanf vee | Delhi oo | Dr. B. B. Mitra si 250 ,, 
GURMUKHI. 
WuaxLy. 
92 ' Khalea Sewak® «+ | Amritear »». | Jiwan Singh is 
93 Panjab Reportert eee Do. oo. | Ganda Singh | eee 
MonrTury. 
94 | Punjabi Surma? »»- | Lahore .». | Dharm Dev i 
eo err ; — - ' pang pay 


* Not received during the week. 
tT Not received during the fortnight. 
3 Not received during the month. 
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I.— PoLirtics. 
(a)—Foreign. 
1. The Voki (Amritsar), of the 8th February 1913, has a leaderette 
The Belkah War. headed “ Beginning of the end.” Writing about 


the renewal of hostilities, the paper says that the 
Balkan confederates (Ji#. the Bulgarians) were determined to patch up a peace 
with Turkey wresting from her a large portion of her territories. In these 
circumstances it would have been improper for the present Turkish Ministry 
to continue to make overtures to them in futile efforts to secure just dealing. 
Indeed, if they had done so they would have been guilty of acting in opposition 
to the teaching of Islam, viz., ‘‘O Faithful! Do not make Christians and Jews 
your friends. They are friends to each other; and if any of you make friend- 
ship with them he will also become one of them.”’ Continuing, the paper says 
that there can be no gainsaying the fact that Musalmans could neverlive by 
wicked tactics and that the sword alone is an arbiter in such cases. It is for 
this reason that the government of General Mahmud Shevket Pasha has 
referred the final decision of the matter to the sword. Although the condition 
of the Turks is critical, still if they are true Musalmans the world will see that 
Islam can never be vanquished ina fight. The subtle workmanship of the 
Trinity might add to the beauty of the palaces of Luke and Matthew, but if 
“‘we”’ have faith'!in the incomparableness of the unitarian (faith of Islam) we 
are sure tosee the day when the world realises the fact thatthe house of 
Muhammad is about,to be built and that of Luke about to fall down. 


The paper in its issue of the 12th February 1913, also writes to the 
same effect. Referring to the oppression by the Greeks and Bulgarians on 
the Turks in Salonika, the paper says that European civilisation is just as 
silent as when the blood of innocent persons was being shed in Triopli, Persia 
and Morocco. Although England and Germany made some feeble attempt 
to enquire into the matter at the instance of certain influential Turks, their 
enquiries led to no result. It should, however, be remembered that though 


the world may be blind, its Creator sees everything ; and now the blood of the 
martyrs cries out to Heaven. 


The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 7th February 1913, has a leader on 
the resumption of hostilities. Notwithstanding the apparently conciliatory reply 
of Mahmud Shevket Pasha’s Ministry, it says, the Balkan confederates have 
recommenced hostilities in defiance of the counsel given them by Great Britain 
and Germany to conclude peace ; and it has now been conclusively proved that 
the confederates are solely responsible for the renewal of the war. It behoves 
the European Powers, therefore, to maintain their prestige by taking serious 
notice of the conduct of the Balkan confederates and by safeguarding Turkish 
interests when the time of peace comes. In conclusion, the paper says that 
although it appears that the Turks are likely to meet with reverses in the war, 
still it is to be hoped that God will save them. Musalmans should pray to 
God for Turkish victories and should perform their important duty of con- 
tributing money to the fund in aid of the Turkish sufferers in the war. 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 10th February 1913, publishes a commu- 
nication headed “ Roasting of five thousand women : tombs of living children : 
the slaughterhouse of a Sufi Sheikh.” The writer—Khawaja Hasan Nizami, of 
Delhi—gives a description of how five thousand women were roasted to death in 
the‘Juma Mosque in Albania, which was set on fire by the Servians ; how 
thousands of old men, youths and children were entombed alive ; and how, a 
Sufi Sheikh was put to death by Servian soldiers and officers; and says that 
this holocaust was witnessed by an Austrian Consul, who has published an 
account of the same in the Budapest Herald, of Hungary. The Consul named 
has given a detailed description, so that pena might read and learn 
that God does not help a nation which does not help itself. Apparently the 


Balkan infidels have no thought of the morrow and, regardless of consequences, 
have resorted to such oppression. 
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2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the. 3rd February 1913, publishes a 
_ communication, in which the writer—Maulvi Niaz 
ena aan Mabammadans and Warn Wohammad Khan, Wiaz, of Fatehpur (United 
Provinces)—says that it will be much better for 
the Turks to die in’an attempt to save themselves, their honour and their 
dignity than to bring: disgrace’ on Islam by failing in that respect ‘which they 
owe themselves as Muslims. If the European Powers are determined to sweep 
Muhammadans: off the:facerof the earth, let them do so by all means, -but 
Muhammadans should first redden the pages of history with their blood that 
the word Islam might. ever-continue to strike terror into the heart of Europe. 
Even if the present war does not involve the loss of Adrianople or the casting 
of the shadow of tha:Cross over: Constantinople, this result cannot be a source 
of satisfaction or pride:to Muhammadans, seeing that these events are sure to 
happen, sooner or later. The wriver remarks that the troubles of to-day are 
the final warning to: Muslims from God. If they do not now recover their 
lost ground no mortal: man can say what their fate will be. When. one thinks 
of the pride and splendour of the Turks to-day, one cannot but feel the deepest 
emotion to imagine their humiliation. Should the Turks be defeated in the 
present war, how he asks, will the Islamic sense of self-respect allow them to 
stoop so low as to appear before Greek dignitaries in a state of lowly submission 
and with those hands, which were made to wield the sword, folded in humility ? 
And how will those hearts which were meant as sanctuaries for the fire which 
1s lit to destroy unbelief, tremble in fear of a superstitious people ? Until now 
it has been a source:of great consolation for Muslims that if they were suffer- 
ing disgrace.and shame in another part of the world they could turn to the 
Muslim rule of the Ottoman Empire and ease their hearts in the spectacle of 
Christians bowing at the sight of the Turkish cap. It is, however, to be re- 
gretted that even this source of consolation, which practically ruined Myham- 
madans, is about to be destroyed. Muhammadans, whoever they may be, to 
whom this is explained, invariably want to know what steps they should take 
in the matter. The-writer would tell such persons to act as they would act 
should their house be on fire, their children be in the hands of murderers, 
or their females be dishonoured. Are not the children and women-of the 
Turks, he asks, their own kith.and kin? Do not Mecca and Medina, 
which are in the possession of the Turks, constitute their own sacred 
laces? If they had in the least felt the trouble that has befallen the 
urks, could they: pass their days in ease and comfort? If the hands 
of Muhammadans: have been bound, have their mouths alse been gagged 
and are they restrained from doing their work? If their feet have been 
lopped away, is it difficult for them to spit on the doings (lit. kindness) of their 
enemies, doings which are calculated to bring about their disgrace ? Are the 
followers of the great.and mighty Islam incapable of fanning into flame the 
fire which burns in their bosoms? They can, if they so wish, make their 
voice as strong as the trumpet of Israel. The loss.of Adrianople or Constanti- 
nople should not cause them to lose heart ; for lions are most dangerous when 
wounded. The writer concludes by urging the followers of Islam to rise from 
their sleep of negligence, to see. what the condition of Islam ‘is, and to realise how 
many Turks have fallen in the fight. Are they waiting, he asks, to see the 
destruction of their houses and habitations and to find themselves buried in 
the ruins? The time is fast approaching when the young nations will not 
hear with patience the name of islam and when temples for idols will be built 
with the remains of their houses. Muhammadans will never again: obtain a 
oo opportunity for performing their duty, and their choice lies between 
iving as infidels and dying as Muslims. 


* _- 8. The Zimindar (Lahore), of the 7th February 19138, has a‘note head- 
Turkish affeire ed “A bribe of 30 lakhs of rupees,” The paper 

rae dwells on the traitorous conduct of Kiamil Pasha 

and alleges that dtring his tenure of office the Pasha made, in collusion with his 
worthless. associates, a compact with some European statesmen to: destroy, in 
consideration. of ::30 lakhs of rupees, the power of Turkey, to*make over 
Adrianople, &c., to the Bulgarians and to bring about the expulsion of the Turks 


\ 
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from Europe. When, however, Ghazi Erxiver Bey, who was in Tripoli at 
the time, got scent of the matter, he hurried to Constantinople and, by prompt 
measures, frustrated Kiamil Pasha’s traitorous designs. As regards the bribe 
of 30 lakhs of rupees accepted by Kiamil Pasha,.it may be borne in mind 
that, before the settlement of the preliminariés.of peace, some European papers 
most confidently published the plazi of the territorial readjustment ‘which 


was believed to form the basis of the’conclusion of peace; this shows that 
the allegation is true. | 


4, The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the 7th February 1913, publishes 


| a letter, in which the writer—Sheikh Ahmad 
ppoqueeeentee reg Hasan, Barrister-at-Law, Managing Director, Orient 
Bank of. India, Lahote—makes the announcement that in order to enable 
every one to take part in the proposed Muslim loan to Turkey the Directors of 
the Bank have issued special deposit notes of Rs. 100 each, payable 10, 15 or 
20 years after the date of issue, and these notes can be obtained by paying 
Rs. 75, Rs. 66 or Rg, 59 according to the period of their repayment. The 
notes are not negotiable and are payable to one or more persons or their legal 
heirs in whose favour they are issued. The writer then asks intending 
purchasers to remit the money with their applications to the Manager of the 
Head Office of the above Bank or its branches. The Bank has, besides, issued 
loan bonds of the value of Rs. 5, Rs. 10 and Rs. 50 each, which are repayable 
without interest 10 years after the date of issue. 


ea: 5. The following is from the Observer 
a eee (Lahore), of the 8th February 1913 :— 


“The return of the Young Turks to power has been the signal of an outburst of 
righteous indignation against the Committee of Union and Progress by the Anglo-Indian 
press. Comments by the English, French and Russian newspapers are not yet to hand, but 
they can safely be surmised as harping on the same tune. Kiamil Pasha is a venerable 
patriot, his ministry was a ministry of all the talents, the Young Turks are unfit to administer 
the affairs of the Ottoman Empire, especially at the present crisis, when they have eaten 
their own words, protesting their resolve to defend Turkish territory with their last drop of 
blood, in their reply to the Powers’ Note, and hence Mahmud Shevket’s ministry, has proved 
no better for Turkey than patriotic Kiamil. This is the parrot-cry which is being repeated 
in all parts of India, and our contemporaries, whose callousness at the troubles of Turkey 
during the last Ministry was very remarkable, have now developed an excessive solicitude 
for the welfare of the Osmanli nation and would never be happy until the Young Turks were 
overturned. This change of front towards Turkey is-very strange. Is it because the members 
of the new Ministry are self-reliant statesmen who would put their trust in God and in their 
own swords rather than lean on the broken reed of the proferred friendship of the Powers ? Is 
it due to the Germanophil tendencies of Mahmud Shevket and his colleagues, or is it owing to 
the well-known views of Kiamil Pasha, or are our friends actuated by a sincere desire for the 
maintenance of the Khalifate and the Turkish dominions in Europe? These are questions 
which) suggest themselves to those who are unable to appreciate the intricacies of European 
politics, Will any of our contemporaries supply us with a satisfactory solution to the riddle ? 
Our Anglo-Indian mentors have out of their kindness volunteered us such excellent counsels 
about the Bengal partition, the proposed Muslim University and the attitude of the 
European Fowers towards Turkey, that we trust they will solve for us the difficult problem of 
thesr change of views towards Turkey.” 


(b)—Home. 
| 6. Under the heading, ‘The Bomb House,” one ‘ M’ contributes the 
The Delhi Out following to the Tribune (Lahore), of the 13th 
Aileen February 1913 :— 


“The Municipality of Delhi at official invitation has recently resolved to inflict 
upon the fair and historic Chandni Chowk‘a big mark of shame for all time to come. It is 
proposed, as you announced in your papér some days ago, that the big house from some 
corner of which the bomb is‘supposed-to' have been thrown is to be razéd to the ground, and 
in its place on.a large and stariug vacanoy a memorial column is to rise to perpetuate the 
memory of the foul attempt on our beloved. Viceroy’s life. The official opinion is that such 
is the only way to demonstrate effectively: the horror and detestation which whole India and 
Delhi in’ particular feel for the insane cffme. But itis an open secret that the people of 
_ Delhi, nurtured: on-imperial traditions a8 they ‘aré instinctively conservative and loyal ir 
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their slightest thoughts to their benign rulers, are struck with deep dismay with this pro- 
posal. Delhi carries in her bosom the memory of many a sad. passage in history; and Delhi 
just opening out her arms to offer to the twice beloved Hardinge the most heartfelt welcome 
on the day when her imperial dreams were being realized and then instantly struck dumb by 
the unnameable act of some dastard whom she knows not, of her own, shall a this memory 
more sadly and more gravely than any before. But Delhi, loyal Delhi, yielding to none in 
her horror and grief, cries out to-day to be spared the punishment’ and the humiliation 
that the municipal resolution would mean for her. And Delhi approaches Lord Hardinge 
in this hour of her trial and stands suppliant before the large hearted ruler who, -prostrated 


with wounds on the very day of attempt on his life, sent the most healing message of grace 
to the people of India. ! 


And the voice of India should support the ‘people of Delhi in their prayer.: All 
India is proud of Delhi, her historic memories, her glorious — and the beauty of Chandni 
Chowk. A page blacker than ever has been now added to her history ; shall we also wantonly 
disfigure the stately beauty of Chandni Chowk, the old imperial thoroughfare, the queen of 
streets in India, the one bazar we could always proudly point out to the visitor looking for the 
' greatness of our ancient towns? Should we in the heart of this ancient imperial street mark 
a desolation and thus keep alive the memory of an unspeakable deed! Loyal Delhi would 
mark the day differently and commemorate the happy escape of her beloved ruler-by some 
noble work of graceful eon and public good. Such a work would impress yet dee 
upon the people the kindness and benignity of British rule. It would be the most solid 
embodiment of the gracious declarations that the benevolent course of recent policy is not to 


be changed. It shall keep alive in gtone and marble the Christian charity, the tender large- © 
heartedness and the wise statesmanship of Delhi’s own first Viceroy—Lord Hardinge., 


. “The people of India owe a great duty to their imperial capital and they should see 
that no such plans as the — official proposals lay down are carried out without the most 
serious consideration. And above allitis the duty of newspapers to place the facts in their 
true bearing before His Excellency the Viceroy.” — : | 


7. The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 5th February 1913, has a communication 

eis eclien Gad he headed ‘‘ Philosophy of Government,” in which the 
sire writer-—Saiyid Zafar Hasan, Ulvi, Agent of the 
(Muhammadan Educational) Conference—says that it is the first duty of every 
administration to regard the conquered people and their past traditions without 
feelings of contempt and hatred and to pay due consideration to those causes 
which at one time or another created difficulties for previous administrations. 
A Government is undoubtedly acquired with the help of the sword and by the 
sacrifice of lives (it. by the offer of heads); but its stability depends on | 
justice, concession and generosity. There can be no doubt that the sword can 
subdue a people, but history teaches that the people subdued in this way 
invariably soon re-assert themselves. On the other hand, the subjugation of 
a people is complete and abiding when it is effected by kindness and by acts 
calculated to evoke gratitude. The sword was never destined to win the hearts 
of a people. The act, on the other hand, which can evoke a feeling of grati- 
tude, is a ron weapon which brings an abiding conquest over the minds 
of conquered peoples. Continuing, the writer says that loyal or rebellious 
tendencies are not implanted in one’s soul at birth. They are ions created 
by the personal acts of the ministers of a Government, who by their conduct 
make a people either loyal or disloyal. The feelings of dissatisfaction with 
authority that come into existence in a country are as weighty in their im- 
portance as they are slow in progress, but by degrees their development 
grows as rapid as their importance is great; and then neither sword nor policy 
can control them. This is why all Governments seek from their’ subjects 
the valuable tribute of loyalty by. offering in exchange a full meed of generous: 
treatment. A Government which.does not pay in full for this commodity and 
yet desires to obtain it. by policy either fails to gets it, or get it only temporarily 
A Government which is anxious to secure the loyalty of its country and the 
conquered people should pay due regard to the-latter’s traditions, feelings, 
&c., and d regard them with .a kindly spirit. It should see that its 


ministers do not treat the people with haughtiness, that they do not impoverish 
the people to replenish the treasury, that .the money paid by the people is 
reserved mainly for the benefit of the people, that the management of their 
own affairs is handed over to them, and that the wealth of the country is not 
drained away to foreign countries. It should‘also see that its ministers do not 
use their authority to foster and develop the commerce of the conquering 
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nation, that they regard the subjects under their charge as human beings and 
accord them equitable treatment, that they eschew haughtiness and arrogance 
and strictly conform to their promises, that steps are taken to recognise and 
reward merit and to let all classes of the people enjoy their rights, and 
that the life blood of the agriculturists is not sucked . A Government 
which is careless enough to suffer itself to be deficient in any of these particu- 
lars should be considered to be moving towards its decline. In such circum- 
stances, sooner or later, the people will come to realise that they are entitled 
to enjoy the blessings of God equally with their rulers (Jit. other people); and 
the gates of revolution will be thrown wide open, a feeling of hatred (against 
the Government) created, and the mask of power and authority torn to tatters. 
And then circumstances come to such a pass that either the people suffer 
themselves to be killed (é¢. offer their heads) or gain their ends (/i#. beloved). 
The writer then describes how a number of deer was reduced to subjection by 
some lions with a guarantee of equal treatment and how, when it was sub- 
sequently proved that the lions were a selfish lot and that they had lied, the 
deer became convinced that it would be better to die than to lead a life of 
slavery. 80 they attacked the lions in a body and killed them. 


The writer promises to revert to the subject in a future issue. 


8. Writing under the heading “British Government and India,” 

et the Jhang Stal (Lahore), of the 8th February 
reais oe 1913, dwells on the superiority of the democratic 
form of Government to all other Governments ; and says that for this reason the 
world is trying to establish democratic Government everywhere. Democratic 
Government, commonly called self-government, can only be attained or de- 
manded by a people who are fit for it. Following other countries India also has 
of late begun to demand self-government. Before, however, it can be establish- 
ed, the fitness of the country must be considered. India is very largely 
inhabited by two communities, viz., Hindus and Muhammadans, who do not 
trust each other. Besides, neither of these communities likes to be ruled b 
the other, and neither is capable of successfully managing the affairs of the 
country. Apparently the country is not ripe for self-government and it is ad- 
visable and desirable that it should be governed by the British people. Facts | 
and figures can be produced to fully prove that if India wishes to live it must 

lace implicit faith in the British Government, which has conferred innumer- 
able blessings upon it, and under which it has made more progress in fifty years 
than in sree centuries of Muhammadan rule. After remarking that India 
is not only at present unfit for self-government, but that there is no possibility 
of its becoming fit for centuries to come, the paper says that Indians should 
try to ensure the stability of a just and good rule like that of the British, and 
should never think of bearing ill-will to it. 


; 9. In its leader, the Observer (Lahore), of 
wae boycott of European the 12th February, gives the following :— 


7 


“ There is not a single Muhammadan whose heart is not lacerated at the attitude 
adopted by the European Concert towards the Balkan war. Governments, which induced the 
Porte to disband its regular troops just before the outbreak of war, and which gave their 
word of honour to maintain the status guo ante bellum in the Sultan’s dominions, have violated 
their plighted word and refused to maintain the condition of things prevailing before the com- 
mencement of hostilities. Some of them, at least, through their representative spokesmen, 
have openly rejoiced in the victories of the Christian Allies against the Turks and put 
pressure on Turke with a view to compel her to cede even unconquered territory. The 
anpeals made by the Muslims to prevent the massacre of the Turks and the faithful Jews and 
‘Armenians by the Servian, Bulgarian and Greek soldiery have failed to evoke any satisfactory 
response from the chancelleries of Europe. And the spectacle is witnessed of the Powers 
sending their warships to Constantinople to protect the unthreatened lives of Christians, but 
stirring not the least to put a stop to the heart-curdling atrocities of the armed forces and 
predatory bands of the Balkan States. If this does not constitute an ‘ unreasonable and. 
unjust attitude of the Powers towards Turkey,’ then the expression would be absolutely 
meaningless, The consequence is that, as we have observed, there is not one Musalman who 
does not feel indignant at the position taken up by Europe and who does not wish to awaken 
the international conscience by all legitimate means in his power. 
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“ The most potent way of bringing the Westerners to their senses is indisputably 
hitting them through their pockets, that is proclaiming a boycott of European goods and, as 
that dieappointed politician of America, Mr. Roosevelt, has also openly declared for the Allies 
and is vehemently denouncing the Turks, by including American manufactures in the same 
category. Such advocacy of the boycott or its execution in a reasonable manner is not opposed 
to the law of any civilised country. When the Bengalees declared a boycott of British goods, 
no sensible Anglo-Indian would have dreamt of accusing them of breaking the law, if the 
Bengalees had not themselves transgressed ite limits in many cases by resorting to unconstitu- 
tional methods in using force towards those who did not share their views. We, therefore, 
dissent emphatically from the view taken by our ordinarily just contemporary of the Indsan 
Daily Telegraph, which says that the Muhammadans who have advocated a boycott of the 
articles of European manufacture have ‘ gone too far and possibly brought themselves within 
the provisions of the Penal Code.’ There cannot be one law for the Bengalees and another 
for the Musalmans. If the Bengalees did not break the law by boycotting Manchester 
goods, how can the Muhammadans be guilty of the offence when a serious grievance compels 
them to boyoett European goods ? 7 


“ But theory apart, the chief question of practical interest is whether such boycott is 
at all practicable. It is very well for irresponsible people to declare a thing; but sane men 
first count the cost and consider the consequences. The Bengalee reprobation of the Partition 
was not a whit as strong as was the Muslim condemnation of the Italian raid on Tripoli. 
And yet the Musalman boycott of Italian manufactures has been gradually relaxing, so that 
it now stands at practically sé, in spite of Muslim vows to maintain it at any cost and 
notwithstanding the continuance of the Italian occupation of Turkish territory. Can a com- 
munity which is so weak hope to maintain a boycott of the goods of the entire West? Can 
our wealthy men be expected to give up European articles of comfort and luxury ? Can our 
poor people afford to renounce the cheap commodities of Europe? Can a people who have 


shown themselves as wanting in moral stamina in a much greater degree than the Bengalees 


hope to succeed where the Bengalees failed ? And even if that were possible, could India 
satisfy all our needs ? Have we got a-sufficient number f factories for the purpose ? More- 
over, if we had got the requisite number of mills and fir.ns, are not among the chief importer? 
of European goods basketed the names of the Musalman merchants of Bombay and Madras 
and Karachi and Calcutta ? Have these men not contributed the largest sums to the Red 
Crescent Fund, and shall we not be killing the hen that lays the golden eggs and ruining 
some of our most philanthropic men by our insensate proceedings ? Any one who will think 
over these points cannot but reach the conclusion that the boycott is not only impractica- 
ble but would be injurious to the best interests of the community at this juncture. It is 
bound to fail and will only bring discredit on its organisers. We shall merely incur the 
dislike of foreigners, provoke the ridicule of a rival community in India and exhibit ourselves 


as an apt illustration of Sadi’s epigramme, 
83 ned wiles 0 5 ale wlaid SL, 


(loss of property and chuckling, insincere sympathy of one’s neighbour). We would, there- 
fore, raise our humble voice against this cry of the boycott. It cannot win the support of 
the leaders of the community. Neither Nawab Vigqar-ul-Mulk nor Mr. Amir Ali, two of 
our sanest and most fearless publicists, has expressed himself in its favour. Besides, such 
a step would be opposed to the general policy of the community. When the Bengalees pro- 
claimed a boycott of British goods, the Muslims of India not only kept aloof from it but 
denounced it, chiefly for the objectionable features with which it was identified. And it is 
obvious that. if a general propaganda were preached, it would be fraught with grave 
possibilities and might develop into an agitation conducted on unconstitutional and even 
unlawful lines, which the Indian Musalmans have ever scrupulously eschewed. So that from 
whichsoever point of view we look at the oe ep from the standpoint of practicability 
or of principle, we cannot approve of the proposal and must humbly but strongly advise our 
co-religionists in India to abandon all talk of the idea. | 


‘If our premises be conceded and it be admitted that the gloomy picture of our 
shortcomings as painted above is not overdrawn, the next question to he answered is: ‘Shall 
we sit with folded arms and give up all efforts to bring about our industrial regeneration ? ” 
The answer will be an emphatic negative. The only course now open to the Musalmans 
is to continue their representations to the British Government and go on with their legiti- 
mate agitation; and at the same time they should take a vow to advance and patronise the 
industries of the country and the community. Let our young men be sent out in large 
numbers to foreign countries for learning the Western arts, sciences and industries. Let 


organisations be started for this purpose in every Province, if not in every district. Let 


commercial and industrial schools and colleges be established in every part of the country 
and let the education be of a practical character. And our wealthy men should not only 
subscribe liberally towards foreign education funds, but find capital for efficient young men 
returned home after education abroad. This will bring about the industrial regeneration of 


the country, this will ward off the ruin which is staring the Indian Musalmans in the face 
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if they persist in their negligence of such important matters, and this will secure them the 
sympathy of Government and the admiration of their neighbours. What is wanted is 
practical work, honest Swadeshi, and not empty boycott and mere words.” 


10. The Afghan (Peshawar), of hg 5th (received on the 12th) Febru- 
: ary 19138, has a note entitled “The All-India 
ee re Muslim League.” Commenting on the new and 
revised rules and regulations of the above League, the paper says that it appears 
from them that the members of the League are well aware of the feelings 
which are at the present moment swaying the minds of the Muslim public. 
Indeed, it is the duty of true well-wishers of the community to pay due regard 
to these feelings and to present before their co-religionists an ideal which will 
serve as a stepping-stone to the prosperity of the community. It is now 
apparent that the members of the League cannot and will not now lead the 
community along the path of sycophancy and cowardice, but that they will try 
to secure “suitable self-government ” for the country. The League will no 
longer pass mere Council room manufactured resolutions unless they are 
supported by the written statements of at least 10 per cent. of the members 
living throughout the country. The paper prays that the League may 
genuinely represent the true interests of the community and succeed in infus- 
ing a new spirit of liberty and love of independence into the minds of Musal- 
mans, 


The following on the same subject is from the Tribune (Lahore), 
of the 13th February 1913 :— 


We have received afew letters, some of them from Muhammadans in the United 
Provinces, protesting against tlie election of the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad 
Shafi to the presidentship of the Conference of the All-India Muslim League. It is not clear 
why these ‘ protests’ come so late in the day and why publicity is sought in a Punjab paper in 
preference to papers in the United Provinces. Whatever the object of the correspondents there 
is certainly no reason why anybody should consider Mr. Shafi is impervious to influences which 
time and circumstances have created. Mr. Shafi is one of the acknowledged leaders of the 
Muhammadan community and an important if not an indispensable member of the League. His 
views and opinions are not immutable any more than the views and opinions of the League are. 
The League has adopted self-government as its aim and has received a benediction from the 
Right Hon’ble Amir Ali, We do not think it is now open to Mr. Shafi to recant his faith in 
the League. It is for our Muhammadan friends to say whether Mr. Shafi has sinned so much 
as he has been sinned against. But we do hope that as the President of the Conference 
Mr. Shafi' will come up to the expectations formed by his friends and supporters. The year 
19!8 is different from 1911. A great many changes have taken place to influence the opinion 
of the most conservative member of the Muslim League. If Sir Syad Ahmad Khan conld 
come to life now even he would change his views and opinions in the presence of circumstances 
which Hindus and Muhammadans alike find. The staunchest member of the Muslim League 
must admit that ‘ we are all Congress men’ and that there is no longerany difference between 
a Congress man and a Muslim Leaguer.” 


III.—Native States, 


11. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 8th February 1913, publishes 

sade a contribution headed “An open letter to the 
sane Cel Royal Saint.” The writer—Mian Bijai Singh, 
Pleader, Lahore—addresses the above letter to His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir and says that the Dogra Rajputs, who at one time used to form 
an important part of the administrative machinery (of the State), are now 
having a very bad time of it. They are being treated most unjustly by the 
alien (lit. new) Ministers of the State, who, contrary to the orders of His 
Highness, and in utter disregard of the claims of helpless Dogra Rajputs are 
in the habit of patronising their own friends and relations. Accordingly, the 
doors of State service have been closed against the Dogra Rajputs, with the 
result that. it has now become difficult for them to make both ends meet. 
After remarking that being surrounded by aliens, and there being very few 
Rajputs even in His Highness’ private staff it is difficult for the Maharaja 
to know the deplorable state of the Rajputs, the writer says that if no steps 
are taken to remedy their grievances promptly the Dogra Rajputs are sure 
to become extinct as a race. 
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12. Writing about the Ludhiana silghai incident the Vakil (Amritsar), 
Sindee and eow-killia of the 8th February 1913, says that this new spirit 
shown by Hindus is injurious for both the rulers 
and the ruled, especially when it is found that the same is manifested only in 
those cases in which Muhammadans are concerned. Beef is mostly consumed 
by Europeans in India, but as they are strong and wield a mighty power Hindus 
do not venture to raise their voice against them. Their wrath, however, knows 
no bounds where a Muhammadan is found todo an act which has nothing to 
do even in the slightest degree with the religious preyudices of Hindus. | 


V.—NAatTIVE SocreTIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


13. The following is from the Observer 


The Jhatha question in Gujmé. —¥ shore), of the 8th February 1913 :— 

“That the meat question is still exercising the minds of the people and that an 
authoritative order from the Government is needed in this connection is shown by the state 
of affairs in Gujrat city. The Hindus of that town applied for permission to open a Jhatka 
shop. Naturally this application was strenuously opposed by the Musalmans, who are 
decidedly against an innovation neoeee to their religious susceptibilities. The Deputy 
Commissioner, it appears, however, decided in favour of the Hindus and contemplated the 
selection of a place near the town for the location of a Jkatka shop. The decision has caused 
great discontent among the Musalmans, whose prominent members fear the effect of the sale 
of forbidden food in a place where it was never before allowed. A Muslim meeting was, 
therefore, convened in the city to appeal to the Deputy Commissioner to reconsider his 
decision. But the Deputy Commissioner has rejected the appeal and thus assumed a very 
grave responsibility. We earnestly hope the affair will be settled amicably; and for this 
purpose suggest a compromise which should satisfy thoughtful people om both sides. Let 
the Deputy Commissioner permit the opening of a new beef shop in Gujrat like the Jkatka 
shop.. The beef shop should be situated at the same distance from the town as the Jhatka 
shop ; so that the Musalmans may enjoy as great facilities for the consumption of beef as 
the Hindus for the eating of Jhatka. After this has been done, let the fact be proclaimed 
by beat of drum in the town and the neighbouring villages, threatening with condign punish- 
ment any one committing a breach of the peace in face of such an equitable decision. If 
this is done and the reasonableness of the course is impressed on the leading citizens and 
prominent inhabitants of villages in the vicinity of Gujrat, there is every hope that things: 
will settle down to their normal condition. 


“Tn connection with the Gujrat trouble, it is to be noted that the Hindus of the town: 
have proclaimed a boycott of Muhammadan meat-sellers. This has followed on the boycott 
of halal meat-sellers in Multan, and our Hindu friends in other towns may be trusted to 
follow suit. Such boycotts, it should be noted, are openly advocated and blessed in the 
eolumns of papers owned by the Hindus. If, however, any Muslim individual or body of 
individuals urges upon his co-religionists the purchase of cooked articles of food from. 
Muhammadans, Jews and Christians only, the speaker is dubbed a disturber of the peace 
by Hindu papers, and some English officials are also discovered to wax indignant over such 
religious instruction. This is neither fair, nor in the best interests of the country. The 
silence of the ‘ Nationalist Press,’ in face of the rising tide of Hindu boycott of Muslim 
traders in the Punjab, is ominous. Does it mean that the boycott of British goods is not 
unlawful and the boycott.of Muhammadan goods is legitimate, but the boycott of Hindus’ 

by the Musalmans is calculated to set class against class? We appeal to the 

uhammadans not to take a leaf out of the book of the Hindus and pay them in exactl 
the same coin. It is, however, their plain duty to provide means of livelihood for their 
brethren who have been hit by the Hindu boycott. They should give them every help in 
epening grain and sweet shops and taking to trade in cloth, sugar, etc. One of the potent 
causes of the weakness of the Musalman voice in the affairs of the Province is their aversion 
to trade.. It is time that this were removed ani Muhammadans took readily to trade and 
commerce.” | 


poe 14, The following is from the Panjabee 
_ Metveatingsndrsity. (Lahore), of the 12th February 1913 -— 


“Those who are familiar with the reasons of the ‘Jhatka-Halal> meat controversy in 
the Punjab would probably’ be interested to. know of a similar controversy raised by Mr. John 


Galsworthy in the columns of the Daily Masi.. He has raised a strong protest against the practice 
of cruelty to animals in killing them for nieat. ‘The British method of slaughtering animals is 


to bleed them to death in the courseof which the poor dumb animals suffer excruciating agony. 
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The rules and regulations provide for stunning them before bleeding, but in practice this is 
rarely done, If the meat-eaters had to slaughter the animals themselves, says the Natson, the 
number of vegetarians would be largely increased. Mr. Galsworthy saysthat in England and 
Wales alone nearly 2,000,000 beasts are killed yearly, 8,500,000 sheepand 3,000,000 pigs. 
Nearly all of these 18 millions of living and helpless creatures are killed with great pain and 
misery. To take the sheep alone. Mr, Galsworthy shows that 33,000 hours of death agony 
are suffered by them in a year. He therefore, advobvates certain reforms in slaughtering 
animals such as stunning before slaughteting, use of sharp instraments, not to kill one animal in 
sight of another, &c. We believe that the ‘ Jhatka-Halal’ controversy, stripped of its religious 
significance and expressed in terms of common sense, comes to the same thing as this—no 
cruelty to animals in killing them for food. Is it too much to expect thig little act from 
civilised man, who, if he is hurt a little, prays God for protection and yet £ himself is so 
devoid of feeling for dumb creatures that serve him ?” 


15. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 9th February 1918, publishes a 
communication headed ‘* Blind imitation of Europe 
and Muslim forms of, dress, &c.”’ The writer— 
Professor Feroz-ud-Din; Murad, M.Sc., of Ali- 
garh—states that Musalmans should pay the same or even more regard to 
religious teachings and advancement that they doto secular precepts. As the 
dress and mode of one’s living exercise a strong influence on one’s thoughts and 
feelings it is extremely necessary for Musalmans to change their present form 
of dress, &c., which are in no way less (humiliating) than those which are 
likely to be adopted by the slaves of Europe. They should resolutely try to 
preserve Muslim habits, modes of living, &c., so as to maintain their Islamic 
character. After remarking that Musalmans should cease to use neckties, 
collars and boots and give up shaving their beards, the writer says that it is the 
duty of Musalmans when purchasing petty things like lead pencils, spectacles 
and watches, to buy those which have been manufactured in Islamic countries 
and generally to abstain from blind imitation of Europe. | 


Imitation of European dress, &., 
by Musalmans, 


VIL—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(c)—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


16. The following is from the Odserver 


an ne (Lahore), of the 8th February 1913 :— 


“Tn another column will be found the text of a memorial submitted to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor by the custodian (mutawalls) of a mosque in Multan, which states that 
the Multan Municipal Committee has ordered the partial demolition of the Masjid. The ground 
of the order was alleged deviation in plan of inner construction; but as the memorandum 
appended to the memorial clearly proves, the circumstances of the case could, according to 
precedent, have at the utmost been met by the infliction of a fine or penalty—a procedure 
which is not infrequently adopted by Municipal Committees all over the Province, including 
the Multan Committee, in such cases. Muhammadans will learn with poignant feelings that 
while the deviation in plans of dwelling houses have been in many cases dealt with by the 
lighter punishment in Multan, the severer punishment has been meted out toa ‘House of 
God.’ The case has, in accordance with His Honour’s orders, been submitted for disposal to 
the Commissioner of Multan. The Musalmans of the town should not, even if Mr. Hallifax 
support his subordinate, lose heart easily. The British Raj is founded on justice and as their 
claims are just they are bound to prevail in the end ; the proceedings ordered to be taken are 
at-such variance with the usual practice, and the Muslim position so impregnable. It may be 
added that we have received a copy of another memorial purporting to be signed by six 
thousand Muhammadans and submitted to His Honour Sir Louis Dane during his visit to 
Multan. The memorialists appeal to His Honour to free, ‘the dumb and loyal Musalmans of 
Maltan’ from unsympathetic Hindu rule, ‘Our miseries,’ say the petitioners, ‘are increasing 
daily, so much: so-that our mosques even’are not allowed to remain intact. The Hindus are so 
mueh encouraged during the present regime that they have without authority constructed upon 
the Wali Muhammad Khan Canal Bank belonging to Government very extensively. Similarly 
having first built-a temple in the Pak Mai graveyard, they have now made large additions. 
~The memorial concludes with the statement that ‘the universal boycott of Muhammadan shop- 
keeper, artisans, labourers and workmen ‘continues unabated.’ Comment is superfluous. We 
only hope that’ this‘is'not- the ideal of-self-covernment suited for India aimed at by the Council 


; 


oft the All-India Muslim League.” 


” he Inoome-Tax assesment, 
Delhi, passed, at the instance of the people of Delhi, a resolution complain- 
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(hk) —Niscellaneous. vo) 
17. Under the heading “ Disputes regarding the Income.tar,’’ the Thang 


Stal (Labore), of the 8th February 1913, says that, 
among other resolutions, the Hindu Conference, 


, 


ing against the manner in which the Income-Tax is assessed. From the 
info 


rmation from Delhi and places near, it adds, it appears that the 
grievances regarding the assessment still continue to be felt. The generalit 
of Hindus complain that no reliance is placed in their account books; althoug 


‘it is an obvious fact that it is re from these account books that true inform- 


ation regarding the receipts and expenses of Hindus can be obtained. The 
authorities, on the other hand, complain that Hindus keep two sets of account 
books and that these books accordingly cannot be the true index of their 
income. It is certainly true that some Hindus keep two sets of account books, 
but the number of such dishonest persons is small and their existence 
should not bring the whole Hindu community into disrepute. Moreover, if 
there be no source from which the true income of a person can be estimated, 
how then can the Income-tax assessment be mended. These are facts which 
should lead the authorities to consider the grievances of Hindus. Complaints 

inst Income-tax assessment are on the increase and it does not redound 
to the credit of the authorities that the incompetency of the assessing officers 
should force those persons to pay the tax who cannot really afford to do so. 
Income-tax is not a bad thing in itself, seeing that it is the duty of every 


erson to contribute towards the expenses of the administration of the Empire. 
But the imposition of a tax on: those persons who are incapable of bearing 
its burden is tantamount to imposinga kind of jazia, which is intolerable 
however it may be looked at. The authorities should take this matter into 
consideration. 2 | 


18. Writing under the heading ‘ Egyptian and Indian Monopolists,’ 
the Tribune (Lahore), of the 9th February 1913, 
publishes the following :— 


The Public Services Commission, 


‘ Indians are familiar with the cry of the waning popularity of the Indian Civil 
Service in England. It appears that Anglo-Indians are not alone in this agitation for the 
maintenance of the monopolist policy intact. The Cairo Correspondent of the Péoneer brings 
to light an identical grievance on the part of the Anglo-Egyptian. ‘ When I first came out | 
to Eyypt,’—he writes, ‘ an appointment under His Highness the Khedive was keenly coveted, 
and five or six years ago the Egyptian and Sudan Civil Services had the pick of the market 
at the Universities.. To-day the Sudan still maintains its popularity, but that of Egypt is 
very much on the wane. Indeed it is with the utmost difficulty that recruits can now be. 
obtained, and when they are obtainable they are found to be of quite a different stamp.’ The 
causes of this waning popularity are said to be a reduction of qualification and standard in the 
candidates for recruitment and want of guaranteed prospects of a well paid career. In other 
words the conditions of monopoly do not exist and there is no Jonger the certainty of main- 
taining the old proportion of English officials. The same complaint is being made by Anglo- 
Indians before the Public Service Commission. It was stated by one of them, the representa- 
tive of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and his opinion was sought to be strengthened by 
Sir Murray Hammick’s question, that in recent years there was a deterioration in the quality 
of the men recruited. Everywhere we hear of the same story of jealousy. When indigenous 
talent is assisted to compete with English talent and when indigenous talent snatches the. 
prizes there are complaints of deterioration of quality and lowering of the standard of 
fitness and efficiency, 


_ “Ina long article the Pioneer strongly criticises the methods of the Public Service 
Commission and disapproves the-object underlying: the present inquiry. I[t thinks that an 
inquiry into the conditions of service, pay, pr and pension should have been given, 

recedence over inquiries which relate to simultaneous examinations, the Provincial Civil 
ervice and the separation of jadicial and executjve functions. It says that it is unprofitable 


and in lent to ask Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji to give evidence on simultaneous examina-: 
tions or Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu on-the separation of judicial and executive functions. 


Obviously the same'line of argument does not apply to the members of the Civil Service who 
have been clamouring for improved conditions of seryice, for ampler pay, better prospects and, 
“ifhis the recognised , 


more handgome pensions, fallacious, not to gay illogical, argument of 
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mouthpiece of the service is transparent and need not be taken seriously. It complains that 
the appointment of the Commission has produced ‘a fresh access of unrest among Indian 
- middle classes, a sense of humiliation throughout the public service, an exasperation of racial 
feelings by drawing out and forcing into publicity all the unpleasant things that each side 
has to say against the other.’ . But it forgets that it is far better to expose the sore to the 
surgeon’s lancet than cover it with a velvet bandage, and that a public inquiry is superior to 
murdering one’s reputation in confidential reports. Wedo not shun daylight and sunshine. 
Nor do we ask for special favours and official props. We insist on fair play, equal opport- 
unities and absolute justice as promised to us in Charters and Statutes. We note the Péoneer’s 
remark that ‘ with the exception of Mr. Gokhale, hardly a single member seems to have any 
idea of what the Commission is after or how to get at it.? Will the Pioneer condescend to 


state whether Mr. Gokhale has equal-opportunities with a European civilian to rise to the 
position of an acting Governor ?” 


Under the heading 
the paper in its issue of the 1lth February 1913, publishes the following 


further remarks :— 


“In his written answers Mr, Fell made a general statement that in no circumstances 
should Indians be appointed to the Indian Civil Service in Burma. This restriction is of 
the same kind as has been repeatedly endeavoured to be enforced by the Civil Service 
since the time of Sir John Stratchey. Indeed Sir John Stratchey’s book, Indéa and Its 
Administration, is the Bhagvadgita of the European Members of the Service. ‘here is no 
need to examine the venom and vitriol freely scattered in his writings. Even in the 20th 
century edition the reader of that book is asked to believe that the ‘manlier races of 
India ’ would revolt against the rule of ‘feebler foreigners of another Indian country, 
however intellectually acute those foreigners may be.’ This opinion of the average European 
Member of the Civil Service is common knowledge ; and nobody need be surprised if the 
same opinion is reiterated on the present occasion by some members of the service in order 
to emphasise what they regard as the indispensable condition of the Civil Service, viz., the 
maintenance of the existing monopoly. We venture to think that the President might 
well have ignored the aspersions cast by Mr. Fell and repeated by Mr. Justice Hartnoll 
on Indians. If he bad done s0 nobody would probably have attached much importance to 
those amiable critics of the Indian’s fitness to rule Burma. Having cross-examined the 
point the President, we venture to think, might have allowed Mr. 
Gokhale to disprove Mr. Hartnoll’s contention of ill-feeling between Indians and Burmans. 
But to the surprise of every one the President took a strangely inconsistent attitude and 
prevented the witness who was about to reply to Mr. Gokhale’s question. The President 


witnesses on that 


said :— 


‘I must interpose, I deprecate these questions being raised. We should confine ourselves to the 
service and I ask my colleagues and witnesses to avoid these comparisons as between races which have 
really no point. We bave come to get information respecting the services in Burma and not as to whether 
a Burman despises and dislikes the Indian and the Indian the Burman. I cannot really see any point 
in the issue and I must ask that the Commissioners and witnesses from now on will avoid this question.’ 


‘*In principle there is no. doubt the President is right in his interpretation. In 
ractice the conditions of service are sought to be altered to the prejudice of Indians and the 
President himeelf has elicited the reply from witnesses that Indians are disliked and even 
despised by Burmans. It stands to reason that the truth of that reply should be tested 
Commissioners who have a knowledge of India and Burma. 
The President’s attitude is therefore inexplicable and it is widely regretted by injured 
Indians. We trust that does not also mean that if a witness chooses to indulge in 
offensive remarks and unproved statements his statements and assertions should go 


by cross-examination by 


unchallenged.” 
Writi 


ting under the heading ‘‘ Mr. C. J. O’Donnel on Recruitment to 
1.C.8.,” the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 11th February 1913, makes the 


following remarks :— 


Mr, C. J. O'Donnel has written to the Psoneer condemning the racial tone in which 
witnesses speak before the Public Services Commission, Surely the fault is not due to Indian 
witnesses. They have been asking for equality of treatment and for simultaneous examinations. 
The European witnesses have invariably spoken about the inferiority and undesirability of 
Indians. The question about the minimum number of Europeans has been somehow 
introduced. It is certainly not due to the fault of Indians that aracial turn has been given 
to the enquiry. What Indians want is justice to themselves and ina scheme of IJndtan Civil 
Service it would seem Indians cannot claim for an increasing share and for better facilities of 
open competition. Mr. C. J. O’Donnel is not impressed with the competitive examination as a 
means of securing the best men, He recommends a scheme of nominations and ts a 
committee being appointed in each province. But what about nepotism? Further he is of 
opinion that ‘Civilians ili are 


l 
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“Lord Islington and His Indian Colleagues,” 


underpaid, He writes: ‘Little wonder that some District . 
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Magistrates go about in bamboo carts instead of the mail phaetons and pairs a couple of decadés 


ago.’ Consequently he thinks the Indian Civil Service is now-a-days an unattractive 
profession. But our opinion is that in old days when Civilians went in bamboo carts, they 
had better administrative qualities than the modern motor driven folk who have no time to do 
anything enduring. Rapid means of communication and easy life have impaired the qualities 


of rulership.”’ 


J. MISICK, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 


LAHORE: 


The 15th February 1918. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 22nn FEBRUARY 1913. | 


No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. 
ENGLISH. 
Dali.y. : 
1 | Tribune Lahore ... | Bibari Lal 
TRI-WEEKLY. 
2 | Panjabee Lahore dis Mul Chand eee 
BI-wWBRELY. 
83 | Observer »». | Lahore ... | Nizameud-din 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ... |o- KR. Thapur 
News. 
WEEELY. 
5 | Arya Patrika »». | Lahore | ... | salig Ram —_ 
6 Comrade* ... | Dethi ...| Muhammad Ali = 
7 | Harbinger ... | uahore ... | Durga Parshad 
8 | Khalsa Advocate Amritsar ... | &halsa Advocate Com- 
mittee. 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
9 | Jijnasu Lahore ... | Ishar Das 
MonrTHLY. 
10 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore ... | Saraswati Nath 
11 ‘Forman Christian College | Do. 
Notes.t 
12 | Practical Medicine vee | Delhi | Dr. Ram Narain 
13 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore ... | &. B. Mohan Lal 
14 | Punjab Mission News Do. ... | Revd, Wigram bes 
15 | Ravi Do. | ... | Mr. B. M. Jones 
16 | Review of Religions Kadian (Gurdaspur) Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... 
17 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore ... | Dev Rattan 
18 | Teacher .., | Dinga (Gujrat) ... | Kalyan Singh i 
URDU. 
Dally. 
19 | Akhbar-i-’Am ., | Lahore ... | Govind Sahai 
20 | Jhang Sial* Do. «| Prabh Dyal 
| 21 | Paisa Akhbar a” Do. ... | Nizam Din am 
22 | Rafig*® se. | Delhi .., | Mirza Asdulla Beg 
23 | Watan ee. | wahore ... | Muhammad Insha Alla ..., 
24 | Zamindar Do. ,.. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 
BI-wEBELY. 
25 | Vakil Amritsar .. | Abdul Aziz one 
WEEELY. | 
26 | Afghan Peshawar v» | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 
27 | Ahl-i-Fiqah »» | Amritsar ». | Ghulam Ahmad cn 
28 | Ahl-i-Hadis TT Do. oes Sana-ulla eee 
29 | Ahluwalia Gazette = i % ; ». | Lehna Sinch 
30 | Army News ». | Ludhiana vee | Daulat Ram 
31 | Arjun .». | Lahore .». | Dharm Pal oo | 


Circulation. 


1,830 copio;. 


2,194, copies, 


1,120 copies. 
390 33 


465 copies, 


135 copies. 
846 


900 copies. 


] : 800 copies. 


1,000 copies. 
500 ,, 
350 ,, 
500 ,, 
800 
300 


33 


557 ,, 


900 copies, 


2,500 copies. 


4,233 copies, 
5,952 ,, 


1,970 copies, 


984 copies, 
4,00 


1,009 ,, 
4l3 ,, 
539 


3? 


1,000 ,, 


* Not received during the week. 
+ Not received during the month. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS BXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 22np FEBRUARY 19138—conrixuen. 


No. 


Name. 


URDU—contTINUED. 


WREKLY—continued, 


Arorbans Gazette 
Arya Gazette 
Badar® 
Bharat 
Chaudhwin Sadi® 
Civil and Military News 
Curzon Gazette 
Delhi Gazette* 
Hakam 
Haq* 
Haq Pasand 
Hindu 
Hindustan 
Islam* 
Jhang Sial* 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gazette* 
Milap* 
Millat 
Municipal Gazette 
Munir 
Musalman 
Nur Afshan 
Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 
Panjab Samachar 
Rajput Gazette 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Ditto 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak..; 


Shanti 
Sialkot Paper — 


Amritsar 


Lahore oe 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


_| Jallundur 
| Rawalpindi 
Ludhiana 00 
Delhi oe. 
Do. 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Delhi eee 
Amritsar 00. 
Lahore 
Do. oo 
Do. 
Do. ees 
Kapurthala 
Lahore 
Delhi - 
Lyallpur one 
Lahore ee 
Do. oo 
Jhang is 
Amritsar ° oes 
Ludhiana oe 
Lahore a0e 
Do. ave 
Do. oe 
Bahawalpur - 
Rewari oes 
Amritear see 
Rawalpindi a 
Bialkot - 


N ame of Publisher. 


Narain Das on 
Bhowani Das ae 
- Miraj-ud-din a 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh 


Haji Ahmad 

Abdul Aziz ii 
Mirza Hairat we 
Sajjad Husain ee 
Yakub Ali sas 
Karim Ali = 
Ram Nath ore 
Hari Lal Sharma pei 
Buta Ram - 
Abdul Latif a 
Prabh Dyal 

Hamid Husain om 
Amar Singh 

Bulaki Das ae” 
Jawahar Lal 

Shuja Ulla a 
Din Muhammad io 
Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh _.. 
Sana-ulla ree 
P. Wylie eos 
Nizam Din oa 


Radha Krishan 
Hira Lal 

Thakur Sukhram Das 
Bahawalpur State a0. 


Sayed Magbul Hussain |. 
Sadiq. | 
P, Bula Ram “ 


Kishan Chand Mohan .2 


Todar Mal vee! 


Circulation. 


600 copies. 
550 ,, 
1,200 ,, 
500 ,, 
741 copies. 
4,824 ,, 


ae 


500 ,, 


511 copies. 
700 , 
1,072 _,, 
500 » 


- 9Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 22nn FEBRUARY 1913—concriupzp. 


——_ 


a 


| 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
| URDU —conciupep. . Pee ee ave ee 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
65 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar Jhelum -- | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 409 copies, 
66 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan ee | Lahore oo. | Sayed Mumtaz Ali 1,500 ,, 
67 | Victoria Paper vo | Sialkot .. | R. S. Lala Gian Chand and 600 - 
L. Brij Lal, 
68 | Waqt* Lahore Ali Husain 300 ,, 
69 | Watan Do. Muhammad Insha U Jlah... 6,825 ,, 
70 | Zamindar Do. Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900 ,, 
FoRTNIGHTLY. 
71 | Biwah Samachart Lahore Ram Chand 500 copies, 
72 | Jiwan Tat Do. Dev Rattan 350 _,, 
73 | Kam Dhenu ++ | Ludhiana Bawa Bhagwan Das es. 1,500 ,, 
74 | Mister Gazette Lahore .. | Ali Bakhsh 100 ,, 
75 | Mohyal GazetteT Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das ‘ee 150 ,, 
76 | Nurt Qadian, Gurdaspur District}; Muhammad Yusaf mae a 
PERSIAN. 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
47 Siraj -ul-Akhbart eee Kabul Abdul Khalik eee 
URDU. 
MonrTHLY. 
78 | Arorbans Parkasht Lahore } + | Salig Ram és 600 copies, 
79 | Arya Musafir - | Jullundur L. Amar Nath 7 
80 | Fasanaft -- | Lahore ee Fit oz-ud- 1,000 ,, 
in. 
81 | Indar x | Do. Dharm Pal, B.A. 881 ,, 
82 | Jauhart «- | Amritsar »- | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
83 | Kakezai Social Reformer] ... | Lahore eee | Fazl Din ve 400 ,, 
84 | Makhzant + | Delhi vee | M. Fazl Ilahi one 2,000 ,, 
85 | Martand ese | Lahore Kanhaya Lal om 350 ,, 
86 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh Delhi M. Muhammad Khalil ... 200 ,, 
87 | Rafiqt Lahore = | Charinji Lal 500 ,, 
88 Raghbir Patrikat eee Do. eee Prab Dial ees 500 99 
89 | Sadhu 1 Do. ve | L. Gauri Shankar Lal... 3,000 ,, 
90 | Sufi ees | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District Muhammad Din, Awan ... 3,00) ,, 
Gujrat. 
91 | Zabant Delhi ». | Dr. B. B. Mitra soe 250 ,, 
GURMUKHI. 
WEREELY. 
92 | Khalsa Sewak Amritsar Jiwan Singh 1,000 copies. 
93 | Punjab Reporter cs ke .»» | Ganda Singh vei 400 ,, 
MontTaHLy. 
94 | Punjabi Surmaz . | Lahore . Dharm Dev 1,000 copies. 


* Not received during the week. 
t Not received during the fortnight. 


t Not received during the month. 
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_I.— Pourtics. | 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. Writing about the peace negotiations, the Willat (Lahore), of the. 
os Dien Wer 14th February 1913, says that now, just as in the 
Turco-Italian war, the wily statesmen of Europe 
are anxious to see blows exchanged by the belligerents, and rivers of blood 
shed in the Balkans, while a conference sits and negotiates peace in the 
magnificent palaces of London. After remarking that Bulgaria has received 
material help from Russia in the shape of soldiers, ammunition and supplies, 
the paper says that the Bulgarians and Servians now aim at conquering 
Constantinople to attain by their joint activities the realisation of the late 
- Gladstone’s wish that the Turks should, bag and baggage, be expelled from 

urope. — 


2. Writing about the renewal of hostilities, the 4fghan (Peshawar’, of 
i ene - the 12th February 1913, states that the enemy, 
Bale War eneans and the who are being backed up by all the Cross-worship- 
ping nations of Europe and who derived considerable 
sdvantages from the differences which existed among Turkish ministers, have 
now realised their real strength and are anxious to seek refuge in the 
moves and tactics of Europe. After remarking that nob only the honour but 
the very existence of Islam depends on Turkey’s ability to continue the war 
successfully, the paper says that as money is urgently needed for the war, 
itis desirable that Indian Musalmans, the Afghans of the Frontier Province, 
an ee readers of the Afghan should liberally subscribe in aid of their Turkish 
rethren. 


38, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 16th February 1913, has a para- 
ai teal aa ae graph headed ‘‘ Servian oppression and Sir Edward 

” re Grey.’ The paper publishes a translation of the 

answer which Mr. Asquith gave to a question in the House of Commons in 
connection with the Macedonian outrages, and it asks him for an opinion as to 
whether a Government can be held responsible for the unbridled excesses of its 
irrsgulars, and, if so, whether the principle is equally applicable to all European 
Powers, including Turkey, and to Asiatic Kingdoms. As a rule, however, 
when the Kurd or other unruly Muslim irregulars are guilty of acts far less 
violent than those committed by the Servians in Macedonia, the European 
Ambassadors’do not rest until they coerce Turkey in one way or the other. 
But Muslim blood is @onsidered of so little account that Sir Edward Grey does 
not attach any weight to the murder of Muhammadan women and children, 
simply because the outrages happen to be committed not by the regular army 
but by the irregulars. Justice demands that all irregulars, whether Kurds or 
Bulgarians, should be punished for their misconduét, but this is not done in the 
Political Courts of Europe, where the Bulgarian and Servian criminals are held 
net to merit punishment because they are Christians ; but the Turks, because 
they are the followers of Islam, are regarded as worthy of hanging for the same 


crime. 


The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 12th February 1913, dwells on the 
various assurances which the European Powers gave, and various promises which 
they made, to Turkey before the commencement of hostilities, and says that in 
signally failing to observe them in practice they have been guilty not only of 
practising deception on Turkey, but of committing a moral sin. Continuing, it 
says that when Turkey appealed to the Powers to interfere, the latter paid no 
héed to her importunities ; but, when the confederates were crushed in a battle 
and their ruin became inevitable, the Powers intervened, and expressed a wish 
that the Porte should make peace. After remarking that of all the Powers 
Russia and France, and particularly the former, were the most prominent in 
coercing Turkey in the matter, the paper says that if, under these circumstances, 
the green flag of the Prophet were unfurled, which God forbid, every Musalman 
= be bourd to muster below the sacred flag of jehad. Indeed, if this be 


‘ 


~~ — o~ 
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done (may the time never come) there can be no manner Of doubt that not 
thousands but lakhs of Musalmans will gather under the flag of Islam to 
die, and dying have their names and deeds immortalised in characters of gold 
on the pages of history, or else win victory for Turkey. There can be no 
doubt that Musalmans will perish in their attempt to defend Turkey, but 
before they die they will redden the land of Europe with the blood of the 
enemies of Islam and manfully protect the Islamic Caliphate. The world will 
then see that crores of Muslims are ready to lay down their lives for the 
Osmanli Caliphate. That day will indeed be a terrible one when blood-thirsty 
Europe will witness the consequences of its awful programme, 


4. The DMillat (Lahore), of the 14th February 1913, expresses dis- 
ss aie , approval of the manner in which some persons 
ee ee sare so far collected money in aid of the Turks 
and says that it is dificult. to say how far these persons have been actuated 
by honest motives. After remarking that there is no regular society to protect 
the fund from peculation and that the fund is not eyen kept under the 
supervision of the authorities by the collectors themselves, the paper takes 
Mr. Muhammad Ali, Editor of the Comrade, to task for collecting about 3 
lakhs of rupees and sending a medical mission to Turkey which, according to 
some Arabic newspapers (of Turkey), is doing nothing there. Continuing, 
the paper also takes exception to the manner in which the money collected 
by the Zamindar is being transmitted to Turkey. | 


In another place the paper, on the authority of an Arabic newspaper, rays 
that the medical mission sent to Turkey by the Hon’ble Mr Saiyid Amir Ali 
has succeeded in achieving great notoriety, seeing that almost all the patients in 
the charge of its doctors have died! In consequence, the Turkish officers 
and public have begun to distrust the Indian Medical Missions as well. It 
has, accordingly, been decided (by the Turkish authorities) tq send back the 
Indian Medical Missions to India, although some Turkish statesmen are of 
opinion that the missions in question might be allowed to stay in hotels, simply 
because their return will greatly displease Indians, The paper, however, is 
of opinion that Turkish statesmen should report the doings of the missions 
to Indian Musalmans, so that the latter may be able to distinguish friends 
from foes and may save themselves from rujn by deceitful and wicked persons 
gifted with ojly tongues, | 


5. Tho Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 16th February 1913, publishes 

Haver Bey and Turkish affairs,  &% COMmunication from the pen of its special corres: 
. ondent headed “ Letter from Constantinople : the 

Ghazi of Tripoli in Stamboul.” Writing of the renewal of hostilities which the 
Turkish army, stirred under,his denunciations of a shameful peace, demanded 
from the Porte and the Plenipotentiaries, the paper says it is apparent that 
streams of blood will ¢ontinue to flow in the Balkans from next week on. If 
eyents come to such a pass, “ Indian Musalmans also should get themselves ready 
to bathe in these streams, seeing that a bath in them is calculated to prove 
more efficacious for curing their external and internal maladies than a dip 
in the baths of Eyrape !”’ The writer then urges Indign Musalmans to endea- 
vour to send Medical Missions to Turkey and says that they should bear in 
mind that their Turkish co-religionists have been deeply impressed by the 
practical sympathy shown to them jn their distress. Continuing, the writer 
mentions an interview which he had with Enver Bey and says that while ex- 
plaining his conduct in returning from Tripoli Enver Bey declared that the 
critical situation in Turkey had prompted him to leave Tripoli whither, 
however, he would return after the completion of hig work in citeatiacads 
Enver Bey also assured him and his companions that the situation in Tripoli 
was satisfactory and asked them to request Indian Musalmans not to forget the 
orphans and wounded in Tripoli. In conclusion, the writer refers to the tele- 
gram published in the Sabbah, which describes the recent Italian defeat at 
Ainzara and says that it shows that the Arabs will allow the Italians no rest 


nor permit them to live in peace. 
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6. The following is from the Observer 
(Lahore), of the 15th February 1913 : ~ 


: “Mr. Roosevelt congratulates Bulgaria on delivering civilised humanity from the 
burden of Turkish domination and says that Adrianople must not be allowed to remain in 
Ottoman hands. The language and the suggestion are both Rooseveltian, And still 
Christendom wonders that Islam feels sorely aggrieved at its conduct ! So says the Leader, 
a Hindu journal.” 


7. The following is from the Panjatee 


ow (Lahore), of the 18th February 1913 : — 


** As anticipated, the advice of the Aga Khan to the Indian Muhammadans in regard to 
their attitude towards Turkey, has been resented by the forward section of the Muhammadane, 
At a public meeting of Mubhammadans held at Calcutta on the 16th instant, presided over 
by Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque, this sentiment was expressed in an unmistakable manner. A 
protest was raised against the atrocities practised on Turks and the attitude of certain British 
Ministers was condemned. Of what earthly use such condemnations of British officers are, 
we cannot understand. We think that the Aga Khan’s advice to Mubam.nadane is quite 
gound, and: Turkey in Asia is gill that can be conserved, if Muhammadans are united.’’ 


8. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 12th February 1913, has a leader 
headed ‘ An imaginary peril: Musalmans should 
rise to help Great Britain.” The paper qugtes 
extracts from the article which Mr. Frederick 
Harrison has contributed to a recent issue of the English Review, in which the 
writer refers to the probable danger to England from Germany, and suggésis 
that England should give up Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Egypt and India, and 
concentrate her attention on defending herself. Commenting on this, it observes 
that loyal Indians, and especially loyal Indian Musalmans, cannot even con- 
template, not to say discuss the causes of Great Britain’s decline without intense 
pain and emotion. If, however, Great Britain really stands in great danger 
from Germany, Musalmans should become ready to help her and this can only 
be possible if they stimulate their “ spirit ’’ of bravery and learn to rely on God 
and themselves. | | 


9. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 15th February 1913, has a 
leading article headed ‘‘ Does religious education 
tend to increase disunion.” After remarking 
that all religions, whether Hindu, Muhammadan or Christian, inculcate mutual 
sympathy, love and toleration among mankind, the paper says that if the 
modern Christain Governments of Europe, and also their subjects, were to act 
in conformity with the teachings of Christ there is every possibility of all 
the disunion and immorality at present prevailing in the world disappearing. 
The fact that European nations spend millions on armaments and live in con- 
stant dread of their neighbours clearly shows that in Christian countries the 
people are not taught the true principles of Christianity. Continuing, the 
paper refers to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor’s review of the Report of 
the Public Instruction, Punjab, which recently appeared in the Government 
Gazette; in this, His Honour remarks, inter alia, that denominational insti- 
tutions encourage & sectarian rather than a religious atmosphere and urges the 
leaders of the various religious pursuasions in the country to remedy the evil 


rightly pointed out by Sir Louis Dane. 
(6) —Home. 


10. Adverting to the proposal that India should contribute towards the 

| Naval defence of the Empire, the Shants (Rawal- 

India and the Naval Defence of the indi), of the 8th February 1913, states that having 
penpeee. regard to the fact that India already pays much 


more money for the defence of the Empire than any: single Crown colony, it is 
unjust to ask her to present, as the colonies have done, a Dreadnought to 
England. Those who have made the P oposal do not perhaps consider that 
India already bears a sufficient share of the burden of the Empire. It would be 


more in accordance with the fitness of things if, before asking India to present 


England and Indian Muham- 
madank. 


Religious edacation in Europe. 
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a Dreadnought, these persons induce the authorities to bring pressure to bear on 
the colonies to individually contribute as much money, as India does, towards 
the (fund for the) defence of the Empire. After remarking that the poor 
Indians would be grateful if they were relieved from the distress caused to then ~ 
by famine, the paper says that. while the people of the Crown colonies are 
rolling in wealth, Indians are not even permitted to enter those colonies to earn 
a livelihood there. 


The following on the same subject is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of 
the 15th February 1913 :— 


“ A fresh and most unjustifiable inroad on the Indian ‘exchequer is attempted to be 
made by some of the British papers ‘that cry out that the Indian contribution to the British 
Navy is far too small to the protection . she receives. The Navy correspondent of the Datly 
Telegrapk writes 4 long article on the subject.and points out that India has.a sea-borne trade 
of over £250,000,000 and she contributes only £100,000. Secondly, he says that the burden 
of taxation in India is 3s. 6d. per head of population and therefore she can be taxed further to 
contribute a much larger amount ‘to the British Navy. This inroad upon Indian revenues at 
a time when education, sanitation and other pressing improvements are starved in India, is the 
most unjustifiable and provoking. If Great Britain gets intoa mania about: increasing: her ' 
Dreadnoughts, in rivalry with Germany and to support an Imperial Policy of expansion, why 
should India pay ? . We are glad that the subject has already received attention in India and 
the Anglo-Indian papers have pointed out the absurdity of this claim. -The Indian Military 
expenditure is not taken into account by those who consider that India is paying very little for 
the Navy. What have the colonies been paying for the Imperial defence? The Indian military 
burdens are two-fifths of our revenue. ‘Austrahan revenue is £20,000;000 and that of New 
Zealand is £11,000,000. Yet their joint contribution to the Imperial Navy is £240,009. 
Cape Colony contributes 281,000. It is rightly remarked by the Statesman of Calcutta. that 
‘when India expends two-fifths of hr revenue on her Army she is making sacrifices to which — 
no British Colony can offer anything approaching a parallel.’ It is of course impossible to 
increase the burdens of taxation in India under the present economic conditions. users, it 
is clear that the main object of military expenditure in India is to preserve India as a valuable 
portion of the British Empire. Not only is an army of such dimensions not needed to 
maintain order in India, but the Indian army is frequently treatei as an Imperial force and 
employed for Imperial purposes. As regards the low incidence of taxation in India, the 
following remarks of the Calcutta Statesman are surprisingly effective :— 


Why is Indian taxation comparatively so light P For the simp'e reason that the people cannot pay more 

In a country where, not many years ago, it ‘was officially computed that 40,000,000 of the people never know 
what it is to enjoy a full meal, from one year's end to another, and where the average daily income 
has been estimated at three annas, taxation must necessarily work out at a small figure per head of the 
population. Ina country where not even a pure peat is provided, where sanitation can scarcely be said 
to exist, where large tracts are without roads, and where elementary education is given only to a fraction of the 
pulation, the taxation may well be light. Unhappily, its small] incidence is the measure, not of a capacity to 
ear a fresh Imperial burden, but of the inability of the people to pay for the simplest boons which a civilised 


administration can bestow.” 


11. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 13th February 1913, publishes an 
dink ah dhe tame article from the pen of Zafar Ali Khan, editor of 
eisai ’ .the Zamindar, dated Richmond, London, the 22nd 
January 1913, headed “ Is Great Britain an Islamic Empire? The impression _ 
of the present critical situation on the minds of Indian Musalmans.” . The 
writer states that Khawaja Kamal-ud-din, B.A., LL.B., has contributed an — 
article to the January number of the African Times and Orient Review, in 
which he dwells at length on Great Britain’s attitude towards. Turkey. 
The Khawaja Sahib has sent hundreds of copies of the above number to the 
members of the British Parliament for information. 


Commenting on the above, Zafar Ali Khan invites the attention of 
Lord Hardinge’s Government to the’ subject matter of the article in question 
and says that it is the most important duty of the Government named to 
communicate from time to timé to the Ministers of Great’ Britain ‘the feelings 
of Indian Musalmans and of those in the North-West Frontier Province, who 
are as a body in a state of ferment over the reprehensible attitude. of Europe 
in respect of the Balkan War, and among whom feeling is growing more 
acute day by day. The British public, on the other -hand, is. totally. ignorant 
of the universal and all round commotion which. is disturbing the peace of 
the mind of Muslim India. If the Government-of India had taken steps to 
communicate fully to the Home Government the feelings of Indian Musa]- 
mans on the subject, the Foreign Secretary would surely haye been compelled 


.to change his policy (in respect of matters relating to Muslim countries like 
Turkey, &c.) Continuing, the writer says that “we,” as Khawaja Kamal- 
ud-din has pointed out in his article under reference, are after all human 
beings, although dusky in colour, and are endowed with hearts which can feel 
and cherish aspirations. ‘‘ We’ can pray and “ our” prayers can move God. 
“We” shall feel.grateful if, in order to ensure the stability of British Gov- 
ernment in India, Lord Hardinge’s Government will communicate to the 
Home Government the message “ that the sighs of (Indian) Musalmans should 
not be suffered to assume any definite form.” The writer concludes by pro- 


mising to publish the translation of Khawaja Kamal ud-din’s aforesaid article 
in the next issue of the paper. 


12. Inanote headed ‘“ Boycott of European goods, the Jhang Sial 

iin wa a * (Lahore), of the 10th Fe 1913, says that 
gael. yon OE Moe like the boycott movement launched by the Bengalis 
) | at the time of the Partition of Bengal the present 
agitation set up by Muhammadans is also destined to fail. How can a country, 
which is entirely dependent on others for even a match box, think of 
boycotting the goods manufactured by the whole of Europe? It would be 
much better if those who advocate boycott were to take steps to teach the 
people the methods of manufacturing Swadeshi goods. Continuing, the paper 
says that under the present circumstances it does not seem advisable to incur 
the displeasure of Government by haranguing the people to boycott European 
goods. Instead, therefore, of advocating a movement like that of boycott, 
which has the spirit of reprisal for its basis, it would be far better if Indians 
were to devote themselves heart and soul to making the Swadeshi movement 


a success. No Indian, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, should have anything 
to do with boycott. 


13. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 12th February 1913, publishes a 
| communication headed ‘Congress and Muham- 
“a and the National adans,” in which the writer says that of . late 

Muhammadans appear to be taking more and 
more kindly to the National Congress, while the leaders of the movement are 
vying with one another in attracting them toit. After remarking that it is 
an admitted fact that the two powerful communities of India should live in 
concord and amity, and so promote the prosperity of the country, the writer 
says that the question arises whether Muhammadans can expect any good 
by making common cause with their neighbours. The fact, however, is that 
the time has not yet come when Muhammadans can derive any benefit by 
_ throwing in their lot with their Hindu fellow-countrymen, seeing that while the 
latter are far advanced.on the way of progress, the former are still deep in 
ignorance. Moreover, if Muhammadans join Hindus the result will be that 
they will be placed entirely at the mercy of the latter, who can never be 

expected to accord them equitable treatment. 


14. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 15th February 1913 :— 


| “The Hon’ble Mr. Bhurgri’s public association with the Indian National Congress 
' has given dire offence to a section of the Muhammadan community in Sind. It will 
' be remembered that he seconded the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Harchandrai 
' Vishendas at the Bankipore Congress inviting the next session of the Congress to 
Karachi: The way in which the MHon’ble Mr. Bhurgri has _ publicly identified 
- himself with the Indian National Congress has given rise to a vigorous controversy 
among the Muhammadans of Sind. The latest exponent of orthodox Muhammadan 
opinion in that province is Mr. Ghulam Hussain who has contributed a long letter 
to the Sind Gazette in one of.its recent issues,-in which he attacks the Hon’ble Mr. Bhurgri 
for joining the Congress movement. No suggestion could be more childish than the one 

e by this correspondent who has been acclaimed by our Anglo-Indian contemporary of 
Karachi as the new leader of the Muhammadan community in Sind, that by joining the 
- Congress Mr. Bhurgri has forfeited his right to represent his community on the Provincial 
' Council of which he is a member. In this connection it would be interesting to note that a 
. local Muhammadan contemporary rematked sometime ago while referring to the work dpne 
- by Muhammadan representatives on the Councils that those Muhammadans who had done 
uzeful work in the Imperial Council had Congress leanings, and’among those it mentioned 


Mr. Bhurgri and the Congress, 
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the-name.of the Hon*ble ‘Mr. Bhurgri. Ht isa legitimate question to ask what the anti- 
Congress Muhammadans have done during the last three years. Beyond creatin thane blood 
between communities by accentuating an unfortunate difference of opmion they 

precious little to advance the interests of their community. It is indeed the Muhammadans 
of the Congress creed who have striven, and striven hard -to feel the pulse of the ‘community 
and to supply ‘their felt wants. | | 


ve done 


So far back asin 1904 Mr. Bhurgri publicly ‘declared himself as an adherent of the 


‘Congress by becoming a member of the Reception Committee of the Bombay Congress. He 


has besides served on the British Committee of the Congress and has also been Vice-President 
of the Hyderabad District:Congress-Committee since 1907. In the course of one of his 


speeches‘in the Imperial Legislative Council last year Mr. Bhurgri referred to Mr. Gokhale 
as his leader in political thought and activity. This clearly shows that his constituency 


elected him.on the first- occasion with eyes wide open ; and the fact that he has been re-elected 
by the.same-constituency is an ample f of the confidence it hasin him, Mr. Ghulam 


' Hussain argues that.ae the bulk of the Muhammadans of Sind are illiterate, only a portion 
of them ‘having recetved : 


‘sanyveducation, ‘and as'Sind as a-whole has so far been innocent of 
political ideas of any ikind, they should not be allowed ‘to dabble with political questions.’ 
‘It is.a.matter of-serious ‘consideration,’ he goes on to say, ‘whether it would be prudent 
to put before euch a:class which is ignorant of the very rudiments of political knowledge, 
the.advanced views of the Congress.’ But finding it difficult to ignore the fact that the 


‘Muslim League ‘has practically speaking joined hands with the Congress by setting up 
self-government as the ultimate goal, Mr. Ghulam Hussain comes to the comfortable conclu- 


.sion “that the League meant. nothing beyond conveying that the object of Musalmans should 
be to get as large a share in the administration of the couutry as is compatible with the 
continuance of British rule in India on the one hand and their peaceful existence on the 
other.’ It can very well be imagined in what light the accredited leaders of the Muslim 
‘League, who have given their wholehearted support to their new ideal, will view the narrow 
interpretation which the new ‘leader’ of the Muhammadan community in Sind seeks to 
put upon it. As Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque said in the course of his speech as chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the last session of the Congress, already a great and powerful party 
of liberal Musalmans has arisen whose aims and ideals are the aims and ideals of this 
Indian National Congress. ‘It is their firm determination,’ he added, ‘to work with their 


- Hindu brothers—and this is the party which is bound to lead in future the Muslims of 


India.’ It is no longer in:the power of men like Mr. Ghulam Hussain to resist this onwar 
tide of progress.” | 


15. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 11th February 1913, has a note 

we Tihs Ont entitled ‘‘ Why has the offender who threw the 
' _ bomb not been arrested as yet?” The Anglo- 
Indian newspapers, ‘it says, have repeatedly asked the question, “ why do not 
Indians help in bringing the offender to book if they truly abhor the bomb 
outrage ?’? After remarking that the question betrays narrow-mindedness on 
the part of the said papers, the per says that 314 crore of Indians cannot 
be aware of the conspiracy which, according to the opinion of an experienced 
Indian officer, must be confined to seven or eight persons only. Now, however, 


when the best and most experienced police officers are investigating the affair, 


the reason why the culprit has not so far been arrested appears to be that the 


person implicated in the erime is perhaps waiting to be sasured that he will 
e 


pardoned for joining the conspiracy, and that his life. will be protected 


- from the secret assaults of his accomplices. 


‘ Adverting to the alleged peopel to demolish the house from which the 
bomb is suspected to have been thrown at the Viceroy, the paper, in its issue of 
the 15th February 1913, states that the p has met with disapproval from 
all quarters. There can be no doubt, it adds, that if the proposal is allowed 
to mature, it cannot but prove injurious and useless in respects. Con- 
tinuing, it says that there canbe no | ying the fact that it is unjust to 
hold, before the matter is adjudged by a court, that the bomb was really thrown 
from the house in question. Besides, the demolition of the house will be 
@ punishment to its owners and.a source of shame to their descendants, without 

their being in any way responsible for the outrage. Nor is ‘this all. It is 
also impolitic to raise a: memorial to such a | y deed, seeing that it will 
serve only to perpétuate the memory of the unknown miscreant, who has, by 

' pis abominable crime, caused pain to the hearts of the whole of the loyal 

that His Excellency 


_ people of India. The paper, therefore, expresses a hope | 
To Banting will uct permit the peupasal 49 be onrrled into effect. 
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The Parkash (Lahore), of the 16th February 1913, has a note headed “ A 
conversation with the reises of Delhi about the arrest of the bomb-thrower.’’ 
After remarking that a few days back it was rumoured that the leading Hindus 
and Muhammadans of Delhi had been sent for and warned by the Chief 
Commissioner for their apathy in respect of the arrest of the bomb-thrower, 
the paper remarks that it seems to be quite reasonable on the part of Govern- 
ment to demand more aid from Hindus and Muhammadans in order to faci- 
litate the arrest of the criminal ; but, at the same time, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the two communities can be ye seeing that there can be no 
likelihood of any loyal Indian failing to help the authorities in the matter. 


sii in 16. The following is from the Tribune 
Ane ee (Lahore), of the 21st February 1913: — 


“ The.efforts that are now being made by Mr. Dudley Myers and a few other European 
gentlemen to establish a representative organisation of European interests with branches all 
-over India remind us of the great, need in this respect of the Hindus—more especially of ‘the 
‘Purjab Hindus. Their vast and varied interesta are in need of protection. The community 
iteelf needs to be organised. What is wanted is an institution which will not only represent 
Hindu interest but also be capable adequately to protect them. At present there is no 
organisation which can be said really to represent the Hindus of the Punjab. There 
is, no doubt, the Punjab Hindu Sabha, but there is no use concealing: the fact that it leaves 
much to be desired. It does not enjoy the full support of the community, and for this the 
blame lies both with the community and the Sabha. Whether the present Hindu Sabha 
should be reorganised and strengthened or a new Sabha should be established is quite 
immaterial to the question at issue—which is that arcally representative organisation of the 
Hindus is wanted in the Punjab. These are, it must the remembered, the days of stress and 
competition and no community which elects to sit still and mark time can expect to take part 
in the race for progress. Communities that want to live should be up and doing. These are 
days when every community should be wideawake and take up its interests The maxim that 
the race is to the swift and the battle to the strong was never more true than is the cause to- 
day. In large matters concerning the community there is at present a general indifference, 
and unless that is removed or remedied things will not show any improvement. Of course 
the Hindus never have advocated, and let us hope, never shall advocate, the establishment of 
any aggressive organisation. They are anxious to protect their own interests and that is a 
task as legitimate as it is in the highest degree desirable.” 


Iil.—Natrve STATES, 


17. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 15th February 1913, pub- 
eshmir afta lishes “An open letter addressed to the Royal 
se Saint—II.”” The writer—Mian Bije Singh, Pleader, 
Lahore—asks the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir to say whether the Kaj- 
put community possesses the same dignity and influence which it enjoyed 
a few years back, whether it is declining or otherwise, and whether tho 
Rajputs (in the State) are given their due share of the higher posts in the 
State Service. After remarking that the communal advancement of the 
Rajputs depends on the last question, the writer says that the present Maha. 
raja of. Jammu and Kashmir has been brought up under the training 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh and Maharaja Ranbir Singh, who were the 
ride of the Rajput community and who in the discharge of their onerous 
uties showed tact, ability and administrative rh a i the tenth part of 
which their alien successors have never displayed, that under these 
_ Circumstances it is difficult to see why attempts are made to stigmatise the 
low-paid Rajputs as unfit to hold higher posts. After remarking that not 
a few Rajputs hold responsible and higher posts in British territories, he 
enquires why the members of the Rajput community are not given higher 
_ posts in Jammu and Kashmir and why they are being looked down upon 
and treated as worthless people in the State. Next the writer takes exception 
_ to the appointment of aliens and non-Rajputs in the State, deplores the pitiable 
condition to which the Rajputs have been reduced there at the hands of aliens, 
and urges the Maharaja to take necessary steps for their advancement. 


The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the 16th February 1913, publishes a 
communication, in which the writer complains that the Muslim Revenue 
- Officers of Kashmir State have got most of their Hindu subordinates dismissed 
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from the service. Some of these, however, have, on appeal to His Highness 


the Maharaja, been reinstated in their former appointments, but the Muham- 
madan officers do not permit the giving of effect to the orders of His Highness. 
A number of the Maharaja’s above orders, for instance, are lying in the office 
of the Governor of Kashmir and have not so far been carried into effect. The 


writer requests His Highness to take to task the officers named for their 
insubordination in the matter. 


IV.—KImNE-KILLINea. 


18. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 12th February 1913, has a paray 


_.- .. graph entitled “ Unjustifiable noise.” Referring 
Muhammadans and animal worship 


by Hindus to the nil-gai shooting incident at Ludhiana, the 


paper says that it is newsto it that even nil-gais 
are worshipped by Hindus. If Hindus go on worshipping new animals at 
this rate, the time will soon come when they will be found worshipping every 
buffalo, goat, jackal, fox and other animal. If such a day ever comes, the 
Musalmans will then ‘have to respect the religious feelings of Hindus and 
abstain from employing the above-mentioned animals for agricultural and 
other purposes ; otherwise, the Swarajists, who have become quite expert in 
the throwing of bombs will, if they get angry, bomb them (Musalmans) sky 
high. : ae i 


19. Ina paragraph headed “ A misunderstanding on the part of Muham- 
madans,” the Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 10th Feb- 
“ahi bt een eae 1913, refers to a note which recently appeared 
in the Vakél (Amritsar) on the subject of the 

Ludhiana nilghai shooting case (vide paragraph 12 of Selections No. 7) and says 
that Hindus do not object to British soldiers consuming beef simply because 


_ they are aliens and as such do not realise the importance of cows or the inj 


which kine-killing inflicts upon India; they do not care in the least whether 
the people can procure a supply of ghi, milk, &c., or not. Muhammadans, on 
the other hand, are the fellow countrymen of Hindus, and are cognisant of all the 
circumstances which have led Hindus to give up kine-killing and to urge their 
Muslim countrymen to do the same. Besides, Hindus think that after they 
have succeeded in inducing their Muslim brethren to give up the practice of 
slaughtering cows, they will be able to settle the matter with the aliens (British 
soldiers) also. Thisis why Hindus do not at present bring pressure to bear on 
the latter to abstain from eating beef. 


V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


20. The Ahl-i-Figah (Amritsar), of the 17th February 1913, publishes 

i ali & communication headed “The Khutba (sermon) 
for 1331 A. H.” The writer—the Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Arabic, M. A.-O. College, Aligarh—sends a draft Khutba for publica- 
tion and urges that the same may be recited before the Friday prayers 
by the tmame of mosques (in place of the usual Khutba read by them). In 
the draft Khutba the Musalmans are, inter alia, told that God does not like 


- those who practice oppression, that He puts the Faithful to test and that 
- He will exterminate the infidels. Do the Musalmans think that they will enter 
. Paradise without Allah’s knowing those persons who fought for His religion 


(lit. who took part in the jehad ? The Muslim community is falling a victim to 


- the excesses and tyranny of all nations, at all places and in all countries and is 


being trampled upon by the latter. The non-Muslim races do not treat an 
Muslim with justice and mercy and unless Musalmans are protected by God, 
their community appears to be gasping for the last breath. Musalmans are 


_ like a flock of s - which have no shepherd to guide them and the political 


wolves of the Western countries and the foxes of the present advérse times are 


_ jointly attacking the flock, tearing the sheep to pieces, and subjecting them to 
_ every species of disgrace and physical suffering. The dismemberment of 
- Muhammadan Kingdoms is being brought about, their countries are being 
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wrested from them, and they are being pushed down into the pit of ruin and 
destruction and their life-blood sucked away. Musalmans appeal for help in 
the name of humanity, but European nations turn a deaf ear to their entreaties 
and pay no heed to the warnings, in which Musalmans call upon them to fear 
God, inasmuch as they are afraid of nothing except the materials of war. 
Under these circumstances Musalmans should give up their vicious customs 


an’ lazy habits, should act upon the teachings of the Quran, and fear the wrath 
of God. 


21. Writing under the heading ‘ The Prophet’s birthday celebrations,” 
. the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 15th February 1913, 
slam and Muhammadans. , , . 
refers to the diverse oppressions practised on Mu- 
hammadans residing in the Balkans and Russia, and alleges that there is not 
a single place in Europe where, under one pretext or another, insolent words 
are not used in respect of the Prophet. It also refers to an article in the 
January number of the Muslim World—a magazine which is published from 
the capital (London) of an Empire which holds sway: over a larger number 
of Muslim subjects than are to be found in any other Empire—and remarks 
that in the course of this article, the writer—one Mr. W. A. Shed (?) —says 
in effect that Islam being a religion which teaches peace and amity (among 
its followers) the Muhammadans are apt to degenerate and become guilty of 
moral weakness. This barborous accusation levelled by the magazine against 
Musalmans, says the paper, in reality deserves to be treated with contempt, 
but on the occasion of the birthday of the Prophet it appears desirable to discuss 
whether the peaceful life led by Muhammadans and their humility and hospi- 
tality have not afforded an opportunity to other communities to get the better 
of them. After remarking that the Quran, than which there is no better 
authority on the subject, teaches that the Prophet was extremely averse to lead- 
ing a life of degradation, cowardice, unmanliness and shame, the Editor says that 
Muhammadans were born not to suffer subjection to non-Muslims, but rather 
to rule over the entire world and to bring all its races under their sway. 
Islam has no connection or sympathy with a life of degradation and weakness 
and disowns all those who lead sucha life. ‘ We desire,” says the Editor, 
“that all Muhammadans should, accordingly, take into their consideration the 
teachings of the Prophet on the occasion of his birthday and solemnly promise 
that in future they would never tolerate an unholy life of subjection, but 
take every step to hold their heads high, never disobeying the commands of 
God nor overstepping the bounds of the laws of Government.” 


22. Writing under the heading “ Unionist Lectures at Lahore,’’ the 


Tribune (Lahore) of the 19th February 1913, 
Te ee publishes the following :— 


“In his speech in the unionist meeting on Sunday last (16th) Mr. Badr-ud-din 
Qurashi, Bar.-at-law, took an original line of argument on the subject of peace between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. He laid the blame for disunion at the door of Indian history. 
He said that the Indian histories taught in the schools and colleges in India with the sanction 
of the Indian Universities were defective in their arrangement and method of dealing with 
the subject matter. The authors had generally so emphasised the differences between Hindus 
and Muhammadans and given them such prominence that from the very beginning Hindu 
students naturally began to nurture feelings of ill-will towards Muhammadans, and vice versa, 
This way of writing Indian history was quite unknown in European countries and in England. 
There no historian would attempt to accentuate differences between people of different countries 
living under one and the same Government by depicting their past warfares, such as the 
Norman Conquest of England, or the conquest of Wales, Ireland and Scotland by England, 
and by recalling unpleasant memories of past ages. If the Indian Universities ordered the 
preparation of better histories of India eliminating portions giving rise to racial feelings, the 
disunion between the two great communities would soon become a matter of past history. 
The Hindus and Muhammadans belonged to the great Aryan stock, the different branches of 
which migrated to Arabia, Persia, Turkey, Afghanistan and the Punjab. Their chief and 
eommon characteristic, vtz., simplicity, and their desire to be familiar with one another at first 
sight, as well as their physical features and colour, all tended to prove their common relation- 
ship and consanguinity. The removal of defective arrangement of Indian historics, he said, 
would unite the two communities heart and soul. 
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‘from the service. Some of these, however, have, on appeal to His Highness 
the Maharaja, been reinstated in their former appointments, but the Muham- 
madan officers do not permit the giving of effect to the orders of His Highness. 
A number of the Maharaja’s above orders, for instance, are lying in the office 
of the Governor of Kashmir and have not so far been carried into effect. The 


writer requests His Highness to take to task the officers named for their 
insubordination in the matter. 


IV.—Kmwve-K 1,14. 


18. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 12th February 1913, has a paray 
| .. graph entitled “ Unjustifiable noise.’”’ Referring 
py hinammadans and animal worshiP to the nil-gai shooting incident at Ludhiana, the 

paper says that it is newsto it that even nil-gais 
are worshipped by Hindus. Ii Hindus go on worshipping new animals at 
this rate, the time will soon come when they will be found worshipping every 
buffalo, goat, jackal, fox and other animal. If such a day ever comes, the 
Musalmans will then have to respect the religious feelings of Hindus and 
abstain from employing the above-mentioned animals for agricultural and 
other purposes ; otherwise, the Swarajists, who have become quite expert in 
the throwing of bombs will, if they get angry, bomb them (Musalmans) sky 
high. ; i 


19. Ina paragraph headed “ A misunderstanding on the part of Muham- 
: madans,”’ the Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 10th Feb- 
Pc 09 ba aemmarene_ tae 1918, refers to a note which recently appeared 
in the Vakél (Amritsar) on the subject of the 
Ludhiana nilghai shooting case (vide paragraph 12 of Selections No. 7) and says 
that Hindus do not object to British soldiers consuming beef simply because 
_ they are aliens and as such do not realise the importance of cows or the injury 
which kine-killing inflicts upon India; they do not care in the least whether 
the people can procure a supply of ghi, milk, &c., or not. Muhammadans, on 
the other hand, are the fellow countrymen of Hindus, and are cognisant of all the 
circumstances which have led Hindus to give up kine-killing and to urge their 
Muslim countrymen to do the same. Besides, Hindus think that after they 
have succeeded in inducing their Muslim brethren to give up the practice of 
slaughtering cows, they will be able to settle the matter with the aliens (British 
soldiers) also. Thisis why Hindus do not at present bring pressure to bear on 
the latter to abstain from eating beef. 


V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


20. The Ahl-i-Figah (Amritsar), of the 17th February 1918, publishes 
ee & communication headed “The Khutba (sermon) 
for 1331 A. H.” The writer—the Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, M. A.-O. College, Aligarh—sends a draft Khutba for publica- 
tion and urges that the same may be recited before the Friday prayers 
by the tmame of mosques (in place of the usual Khutba read by them). In 
the draft Khutba the Musalmans are, infer alia, told that God does not like 
those who practice oppression, that He puts the Faithful to test and that 
- He will exterminate the infidels, Do the Musalmans think that they will enter 
. Paradise without Allah’s knowing those persons who fought for His religion 
(1st. who took part in the jehad ? The Muslim community is falling a victim to 
- the excesses and tyranny of all nations, at all places and in all countries and is 
being trampled upon by the latter. The non-Muslim races do not treat an 
Muslim with justice and mercy and unless Musalmans are protected by God, 
their community appears to be gasping for the last breath. Musalmans are 
_ like a flock of sheep which have no shepherd to guide them and the political 
wolves of the Western countries and the foxes of the present advérse times are 
_ Jointly attacking the flock, tearing the sheep to pieces, and subjecting them to 
~ every species of disgrace and physical suffering. The dismemberment of 
Muhammadan Kingdoms is being brought about, their countries are being 
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wrested from them, and they are being pushed down into the pit of ruin and 
destruction and their life-blood sucked away. Musalmans appeal for help in 
the name of humanity, but European nations turn a deaf ear to their entreaties 
and pay no heed to the warnings, in which Musalmans call upon them to fear 
God, inasmuch as they are afraid of nothing except the materials of war. 
Under these circumstances Musalmans should give up their vicious customs 


an’ lazy habits, should act upon the teachings of the Quran, and fear the wrath 
of God. 


21. Writing under the heading ‘‘ The Prophet’s birthday celebrations,” 


Spery ne ae ee the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 15th February 1913, 
refers to the diverse oppressions practised on Mu- 
hammadans residing in the Balkans and Russia, and alleges that there is not 
a single place in Europe where, under one pretext or another, insolent words 
are not used in respect of the Prophet. It also refers to an article in the 
January, number of the Muslum World—a magazine which is published from 
the capital (London) of an Empire which holds sway: over a larger number 
of Muslim subjects than are to be found in any other Empire—and remarks 
that in the course of this article, the writer—one Mr. W. A. Shed (?) —says 
in effect that Islam being a religion which teaches peace and amity (among 
its followers) the Muhammadans are apt to degenerate and become guilty of 
moral weakness. This barborous accusation levelled by the magazine against 
Musalmans, says the paper, in reality deserves to be treated with contempt, 
but on the occasion of the birthday of the Prophet it appears desirable to discuss 
whether the peaceful life led by Muhammadans and their humility and hospi- 
tality have not afforded an opportunity to other communities to get the better 
of them. After remarking that the Quran, than which there is no better 
authority on the subject, teaches that the Prophet was extremely averse to lead- 
ing a life of degradation, cowardice, unmanliness and shame, the Editor says that 
Muhammadans were born not to suffer subjection to non-Muslims, but rather 
to rule over the entire world and to bring all its races under their sway. 
Islam has no connection or sympathy with a life of degradation and weakness 
and disowns all those who lead sucha life. ‘“ We desire,’ says the Editor, 
“that all Muhammadans should, accordingly, take into their consideration the 
teachings of the Prophet on the occasion of his birthday and solemnly promise 
that in future they would never tolerate an unholy life of subjection, but 
take every step to hold their heads high, never disobeying the commands of 
God nor overstepping the bounds of the laws of Government.” 


22. Writing under the heading “ Unionist Lectures at Lahore,’’ the 


Tribune (Lahore) of the 19th February 1913, 
ee publishes the following :— 


“In his speech in the unionist meeting on Sunday last (16th) Mr. Badr-ud-din 
Qurashi, Bar.-at-law, took an original line of argument on the subject of peace between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. He laid the blame for disunion at the door of Indian history. 
He said that the Indian histories taught in the schools and colleges in India with the sanction 
of the Indian Universities were defective in their arrangement and method of dealing with 
the subject matter. The authors had generally so emphasised the differences between Hindus 
and Muhammadans and given them such prominence that from the very beginning Hindu 
students naturally began to nurture feelings of ill-will towards Muhammadans, and vice versa, 
This way of writing Indian history was quite unknown in European countries and in England. 
There no historian would attempt to accentuate differences between people of different countries 
living under one and the same Government by depicting their past warfares, such as the 
Norman Conquest of England, or the conquest of Wales, Ireland and Scotland by England, 
and by recalling unpleasant memories of past ages. Ifthe Indian Universities ordered the 
preparation of better histories of India eliminating portions giving rise to racial feelings, the 
disunion between the two great communities would soon become a matter of past history. 
The Hindus and Muhammadans belonged to the great Aryan stock, the different branches of 
which migrated to Arabia, Persia, Turkey, Afghanistan and the Punjab. Their chief and 
eommon characteristic, vtz., simplicity, and their desire to be familiar with one another at first 
sight, as well as their physical features and colour, all tended to prove their common relation- 
ship and consanguinity. The removal of defective arrangement of Indian histories, he said, 
would unite the two communities heart and soul. 
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23. The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 15th February 1913, has an 
article headed “ A great danger for India.” After 
referring to the rapid changes that have taken place 
in recent years in the dress, mode of living, &c., of Indian men and women, the 
paper dwells on the recent doings of the sufferagists in England, and says that 
the spirit which is working in the minds of the women of England is bound 
to react on their sisters in India sooner or later. Continuing, it refers to the 
extravagance of Indian women in the matter of dress and says that if this state 
of things continues any longer India will soon be confronted by a dire calamity. 
Again, the education now imparted to Indian women is calculated to prove more 
dangerous than their extravagance in dress, &c., seeing that it tends to weaken 
them. A consideration of the statistics will show that 75 per cent. of the 
female victims of consumption and hysteria are educated women It is, there- 
fore, apparent that the offsprings of such women can be of no use to the country. 
This is one aspect of the coming danger to India and every Indian, who has the 
least regard for the welfare of his mother country, should take the matter into 
his serious consideration. 


Indian women. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


24. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 12th February 1913, publishes a 
ies: aise communication entitled ‘* The Press Act of 1910,’’ 
was in which the writer, the Editor of the Sultan-ul- 
Akhbar (Bombay), complains that the provisions of the Press Act are not 
enforced in the manner contemplated by the Act and says thatitis a 
pity that it is the only Act in the British Code of Laws which makes 
invidious distinction between the various classes of His Majesty’s subjects, 
seeing that the Anglo-Indian Press has been exempted from its operation. As 
a consequence, while the Anglo-Indian papers are publishing without let or 
hindrance articles which it is the object of the Act to put a stop to, the 
machinery of the law has always been set in operation against the Indian Press. 
After remarkirg that not a single Anglo-Indian paper has so far been punished 
under the provisions of the Act, the writer takes exception to the conduct of 
the authorities in running down an Indian newspaper by demanding a 
security from it on the strength of their personal opinions and says that it will 
be unjust on the part of Government if no step is taken to remove the evil 
comp.ained of. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(b)\— Police. 


25. Ina note headed “A frightful dacoity in the Mardan tahsil 
ileal li i (North-West Frontier Province),” the Shanti 
~ ' . (Rawalpindi), of the 15th February 1913, states 
that of late lawlessness has prevailed in the Mardan i/aka, where dacoities are 
committed almost every night. The paper then describes how the house of a 
If{indu money-lender of a village near Mardan was broken into by dacoits and how 
his cash, ornaments and account books were taken away and his female relations 
ravished ; and it goes on to complain that none of the Sahukar’s Muhammadan 
neighbours came to his help. A Mullah is alleged to have proclaimed at the 
time from the top of his house that those who do not believe in Muhammad 
and the Quran are infidels, that they should be killed and their property 
plundered. The Mullah’s sermon is alleged to have had the effect of pre- 
venting the Muslim inhabitants of the village from coming to the help of the 
Hindu Sahukar, 


(f) —Railways and Communications. 


26. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 12th February 1913, states that it 
is a pity that although times out of number it has 
invited the attention of the Railway authorities to 
the necessity of an over-bridge at the (Peshawar) City Railway Station, still 
the authorities have so far paid no heed to the cry, although several people 
have lost their lives in at:empting to cross the railway line. After remarking 


A railway complaint. 
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that ignorant and obstinate Pathans can never obey the notice warning them 


not to cross the railway line, the paper urges the railway authorities to construct 
an over-bridge for the convenience of the general public. 


(h)—WMiscellaneous. 


27. Writing under the heading “The Public Services Commission,” 

the Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 13th February 

1913, ascribes the opposition on the part of the 

European officers in India to the holding of the Indian Civil Service exami- 
nation simultaneously in this country and in England to their selfishness, and 
says that the principle underlying their opposition is in gross violation of the 
Royal Proclamation of 1858 and of the subsequent Royal Messages in con- 
firmation thereof. It then goes on to say that it is mischievous (on the part 
of the officers named) to assert that Indian officers are inferior to Europeans, 
seeing that the latter are carrying on the administration of the country (only) 
with the help of the former and that one cannot but shudder to contemplate 
how serious would have been the consequences if educated Indians had not 
been appointed ‘to such responsible posts as those of the Judges of Hizh 
Courts, &c. As an instance in point, the paper refers to the Police Depart- 
ment and says that the defects in the said department which are constantly 
pointed out by the public, are directly due to the absence of Indian Superin- 
tendents and Assistant Superintendents in the Police Force. After remarking 
that even sons of English dealers in shoes and fishermen, who pass the Civil 
Service examination, are looked upon as abler than the sons of the Indian 
reises and gentlemen who pass the same examination, the paper observes that 
Indians are interested in the maintenance of British rule in India more than 
the Anglo-Indians and others who have absolutely no permanent stake in the 
country ; and that this being the case able Indians should be allowed the same 
rights in the administration of the country as Anglo-Indians enjoy. Again, 
the times having changed, there is now no necessity to distrust Indians and 
to hold the Indian Civil Service examination in England alone. It would be 
a disservice to the cause of British Government.to spread the idea that Indians 
are not as solicitous for the welfare of Government as they ought to be. 


The Public Services Commission. 


Under the heading “ Vindictive Official Reporis,” the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 15th February 1913, makes the following remarks :— 


“A peculiar but widespread evil was publicly complained of in the course of the 
enquiry by the Public Services Commission in Burma. It is about certain officials making 
vindictive and other libels about subordinates in their confidential correspondence to Govern- 
ment, as a result of which the latter are ruined without knowing anything of their alleged 
faults. A writer points out that the danger is not confined to official subordinates buat refers 
also to non-official independent gentlemen whose character and conduct are assailed unre- 
strainedly in private official correspondence and not referred to the parities injured in this way. 
He writes :—‘ I have known personally some of those who have been absolutely ruined by an 
official, writing in his confidential file libellous and malicious things about the persons in 
question. I agree with what Mr. Maung Dun said in reply to Mr. Justice Rahim, véz., ‘A 
man must be told when he is adversely reported,’ otherwise he is absolutely in the dark as 
to what is being reported about him, and unable to clear himself. It 1s a, most unjust system, 
and I would suggest that all confidential reports (on private individuals especially) should be 
looked into ard those whose names appear be informed of what is said about them so as to 
enable them to clear themselves.” 


The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 19th February 
1913 :-— 


“ It will be seen from telegrams published in another column that Lord Islington has 
adopted a new procedure in regard to the examination of witnesses who in their evidence 
digress into the comparative merits of Europeans and Indians. On Monday he intimated to 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Chandra of the Assam Service that he would be examined in private the 
following day with regard to that particular point as he had referred to it in his written 
statement. It would be remembered that in his opening address Lord Islington made it 
clear that although the inquiry was a public one, yet the Commission in accordance with 
practice reserved to itself ‘complete discretion to take evidence in private on any of the points 
of the enquiry whenever in their judgment such a course appears to be necessary.’ The 
European witnesses began the ungracious task of giving a racial turn to the enquiry and 
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assailed Indian character and Indian reputation. Indian witnesses have shown the greatest 
forbearance, and have been consistently on the defensive. It is only Mr. J. N. Gupta who 
has tried to give adequate expression to the suppressed feeling of the Indian section of the 
service. In Burma two typical representatives of the European section deemed it prudent 
openly to attack the policy of inter-provincial recruitment and to state in justification of their 
attitude that Indians were despised by Burmans. We need not traverse the same old ground 
over again to show that the attitude of the President in regard to cross-examination by 
Indian Commissioners created the deepest resentment. The present ruling of the President 
to examine witnesses in private on points which concern the comparative merits of Indians 
and Europeans has evidently been necessitated by the protest of Indian members of the 
Commission against the restraint imposed upon them in eliciting the truth of the allegations 
made by witnesses. We accept the decision on the principle that it is better than an unjust 
application of the gag which detracts from the value of the enquiry. ‘This procedure will 
also afford to witnesses greater latitude ; and specific instances can with advantage be cited 
to show how Europeans not unoften are subject to undesirable influences, official and unofficial. 
Their want of knowledge and their disinclination to acquire knowledge by mixing with people 
are disadvantages which should be explained fully and fairly without the slightest attempt 
at exaggeration.” 


28. The Siraj-ul-Akhbar (Jhelum’), of the 18th February 1913, has a 

a = note entitled “‘ Creation of the post of a Sanitary 

By og wr gpm Commissioner Commissioner.” Government, says the paper, is 

considering the proposal of creating an additional 

post of a Sanitary Commissioner to promulgate sanitary laws and look after the 

sanitation of villages and towns. After expressing a hope that the new officer 

will succeed in improving the sanitary condition of villages, etc., the paper says 

that if the officer named is required to do only office work his appointment 

will do no good to the country beyond adding another burden to the public 

exchequer. If, however, he were required to make a tour in the villages of the 

province in order to look after their sanitary condition his appointment would 
prove highly beneficial to the country. 


29. Writing under r gee, “ Let Government fulfil its promise,” 
' the Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 16th Februa 
ee 1913, 20 that some "te ago Lord itendtane 
assured the Sikhs in the course of his reply to the address presented to him 
by the latter at Lahore that Sir Louis Dane’s Government was prepared to give 
them their due share in the public service of their province in the event of 
capable Sikhs forthcoming for the purpose. After remarking that not a few 
capable Sikh candidates are now available for appointment in the public 
service, the paper asks Government to fulfil the above promise and suggests 
that Dr. Baldeo Singh—who has obtained more nadie degrees in England 
than any other Panjabi—should be appointed to the post of Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner, which is likely to be filled by an Indian. 


30. The following is from the Khalsa Ad- 


The Amritsar Settlement Opera- oon te (Amritsar), of the lst February 1913 : — 


tions and the Sikhs. 


“In a recent issue we were led to remark, on information received from a corres- 
pondent, that the treatment which Mr. Fazl-i-Karim, Assistant Settlement Officer, Amritsar 
District, meted out to his Sikh subordinates was not satisfactory and that the rights of Sikhs 
were, without a qualm of conscience, sacrificed to advance those of other communities represent- 


ed in the department, so much so that the said officer stood in the way of any Sikhs rising in 


the scale of the various departmental goods. It is, however, reassuring to find on further 
enquiry from officials intimately connected with the working of the Settlement operations inthe 
district, that the state of thing is altogether different from what our correspondent, apparently 
insufficiently acquainted himself with the reality, represented it to be. Indeed we are very 
pleased to observe that Mr. Craick, the Settlement Officer, is not only very pleased at the work of 
all his Sikh subordinates, but the Sikhs working under him have got a real well-wisher and pro- 
tector of their rights, who is ever ready to doall he can to advance the interests of every deserv- 
ing case within his jurisdiction. We are further assured that a more impartial and fair-minded 
officer than Mr. Fazl-i-Karim it would be difficult to find in these days and that nothing 
can be further from his heart to stand in the way of the legitimate and well earned promotion 
and advancement of any—what to say of a Sikh—subordinate serving in the department. 
Jt is therefore with the greatest pleasure that we take this opportunity to correct our previous 
yemarks which we were led to make by an evidently well-meaning but ill-informed corres- 


pondent.’? 
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31. The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 15th February 1913, publishes a 
communication headed “A complaint against 
some Sikh soldiers.” The writer—one Bakshi Dfpty 
Lal, of Rawalpindi—complains that the Sikh soldiers of the local regiments are 
in the habit of frequenting the lanes and mohallas of the city to take liberties 
with the female inhabitants. Hethen describes how on the occasion of the 
last Basant Panchmi Fair the Sikh soldiers named molested the women, who had 
assembled in a Dharamsala, and how the Police on duty and some respectable 
persons rescued them from further disgrace. The writer concludes by asking 
the Officers Commanding the Sikh regiments at Rawalpindi to take severe notice 
of the conduct of the sepoys and to order them not to visit any quarters other 
than the main bazars of the city. 


A complaint. 


oT Sunken: J. MISICK, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
The 22nd February 1918. ; of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 


Punjab Government Press, Lahore<97:2-13—-147e105-~T. W. Le 
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[ Vol. XXVI. } 


SELECTIONS 


[ Confidential. ] 


FROM THE 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to rst March 1913. 


(a) Foreign— 


CONTENTS. 
ee 
Page. 
1.—Potitics. VI.—LEGISsLaTIon. 
31. The Wakf Bill (Rajput Gasette) ove 


1. Indian Muhammadans and the Balkan War: 
the snowball system (Patsa Akhbar) ‘ 
2. The Balkan War and Indian Muhammadans and 
England (Curzon Gazette) see oe 
3. Christianity and Islam (Musalman) nee 
4. Europe and Islam (Zamindar) ate oe 
5. European Powers and Turkey (Patsa Akhbar) 
6. Christian Europeand Muhammadans and Hindus 
(Vakil) ... 
7. The proposed Turkish Loan ( Observer) 
8. Pan-Islamism (Panjabee) 
9. The Muslim World (Observer) sas 
10. The Agha Khan and the War (Zamindar, Vakil 
Municipal Gazette and Tribune) 
11. The Muslim Defence League (Zamindar) 
12. The Zamindar and the Paisa Akhbar and the 
Turkish Rehef Funds (Millat) ve 
13. British Press and Muhammadans ( Zamindar) . 0 
14. England and Egypt (Paisa Ahhbar), ave 
15. Persian affairs (Watan) eee 
16. British Government and Persia (V rakil ) ii 
17. Cretan affairs (Paisa Akhbar and Vakil) bes 
18. Great Britian and China (Observer) 000 
19. Hindus irCanada (Panjabee) ... i 
(b) Home— 
20. Muslim boycott of) European goods (AAl-s- 


21. 
22. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30, 


Hadis and Arjun) ... 

Muhammadan Leaders and the Ideal of self- 
government (Panjaiee) 

British Rule and internal economy of ‘India 
(Panjabee) oe i eee 


II,.—A¥FGHANISTAN aND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Native StTares. 


Kashmir affairs (Rajput Gazette).. 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda ( Tribune) 


IV.—KINE-KILLING. 
Kine-killing in India (AkAbar-t-’ Am) oe 


Hindus and Muhammadans of Gujrat (Afghan) 
The opening of a Jhatka shop in Jhelum 

( Afg han) Tr) 
The V Y dic Medical Mission (Arya Gazette) 
The Agha Khan and Hindus (Hindustan) wx 
Reclamation of the Criminal Tribes in the 
Punjab (Watan) —— ws + ae 
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3b. 
+b. 
186 
+b. 


2b. 
187 
ab. 
188 


189 
191 


192 
ab. 
1b. 

193 
2b. 
ab. 

194, 

0b. 


195 
tb. 
+b. 


196 
2b. 


197 


V.—NatTivg SocigTigs AND REtieious MaTrTseRs. 


197 


198 
tb. 
4b. 


199 


- = 


VII.—Gayzrat ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Judicial— 


Nil. 


(6) Police— 


32. 


The Ane Torture case (Tribune) 


(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 


33, 


Indian Municipalities and Hindus and Maham- 
madans (Municipal Gazette) 


(d) Education — 


34, 
35. 
36, 


37. 


38. 


Government servants and denominational Uni- 
versities (Watan) ... 

Complaint against youthful teachers in public 
schools ( Straj-ul- Akhbar) cee 

Mr. Gokhale’s Resolution on Primary Education 
(Tribune) 

Schools and Colleges for the well-to-do ( Tribune) 

The New Educational Policy (Panjabee) 


(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land= 


Nil. 


(f) Railways and Communications— 


(9) Postal matters— 


39. 


ral. 


The Postal Department and Hindi (Hindu) 


(h) Miscellaneous— 


40. 
41, 


42. 
43. 


Income-tax assessment at Lahore (Hindu and 
Arya Gazette) vee 

The Public Services Commission ( anaes and 
Panjabee) 

Binks. Dial (Hindustan ) 

The Jhang Sial newspaper (Zamindar, Arya 
Gazette, Hag Pasand, Arorbans Gazette, 
Rajput Gazette, Loyal Gazette, Hindu, on 
News, Shanti and Parkash) we 

The Hindu newspaper (Hindu) ... 


. Release of Mr. Arnold, Editor jof the “ Burma 


Critic” (Tribune) sa ave ve 


L No. 9. J 


199 


201 


203 


tb, 


204 
205 


206 
207 


tb, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPEHS AND PER{ODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT SFOOD ON THE lsr MARCH 1913. 


—_——- 


e ——~ - " in _o 


No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
ee aga ine: a — ‘Poutwe = 0 ee aie ’ — ~ ON | ae Se — 
ENGLISH. | | 
1 | Tribune ... | Lahore .». | Bibari Lal sa 1,830 copies, 
TRI-wEBELY. 
2 | Panjabee oe Lahore ». | Mul Chand eee 2,194 copies. 
BI-wEEKLY. | 
8 | Observer »». | Lahore ... | Nizameud-din 1,120 copies. 
4 Punje Times and Frontier | Ratwalpindi - | J. R. Thapur i 300 ,, 
“- @steCws. 
| WEEKLY. 
§ | Arya Patrika ‘4. | Lahore »». | Salig Ram te. 465 copies. 
6 | Comrade* Delhi ... | Muhammad Ali -_ 
7 | Harbinger ... | Lahore ... | Durga Parshad si 135 copies. 
8 | Khalsa Advocate* Amritsar 7 Khalsa Advocate Com- 846, 
Fo8kTNIGHTLY. | mittee. 
9 | Jijnasu ».. | Lahore ... | Ishar Das eee 500 copies. 
MonrTHLY. 
10 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore ... | Saraswati Nath eet 1,800 copies. 
ll Forman Christian “College Do. ee eee eee 
Notes.t 
12 | Practical Medicine ee. | Delhi »»» | Dr. Ram Narain ia 1,000 copies. 
13 Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore ».. | &. B. Mohan Tal - 500 ,, 
14 | Punjab Mission News soc Ee ... | Revd. Wigram see $50 ,, 
15 | Ravi —_ ... | Mr. B. M. Jones ‘i 600 ,, 
16 Review of Religions ... | Kadian (Gurdaspur) _—,. | Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... 800 ,, 
17 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore .«. | Dev Rattan ag 800 ,, 
18 | Teacher | | Dinga (Gujrat) »». | Kalyan Singh ws _ —_— 
URDU. 
' Dal bY. 
19 | Akhbar-i-’Am we. | Lahore ve. | Govind Sahai _ 900 copies, 
“20 | Hamdard we. | Delhi ve. | Muhammad Ali 
“21 | Hindu ee. | Lahore .». | Hari La) Sharma ~- e 
“92 Jhang Sial* Dee Do. eee Prabh Dyal ee | eee 
“93 | Paisa Akhbar ‘ant Tie oes | Nizam Din a 2,500 copies. 
: 24 Rafiq® eee Delhi eee Mirza Asdulla Beg ane eee 
25 | Watan oe». | Lahore «e+ | Muhammad Insha Alla ... 4,233 copies, 
* 96 | Zamindar oe |” Do. ,.. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 5,952 , 
Bi-WEBKLY. 
27 | Vakil e-. | Amritsar ee. | Abdul Aziz be 1,970 copies. 
WEEELY. | 
* 98 | Afghan 41. | Peshawar vo | Saiyid Mubammad Abdalla | 984 copies. 
99 Ahl-i-Figah ees Amritear be Ghulam Ahmad eee den » 
: so! Ahl-i-Hadis  @ee Do. eee Sana-ulla eee 1,009 . 
~ $1-) Ablawalia Gazette mt we ee | Lehna Singh eee 413 ,, 


» oe 


* Not received during the week. 


t Not received during the month, 
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- LAST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE lst MARCH 1918—conpixvugn. 


182 


| 
No: ' Name. | — Name of Publisher: | Circulation. 
a, as | 
yas: ” URG—cnuen. oe ee Prem — ne ee 
| Warxix—continued. ' ! 
$2 | Army News »». | Ludhiana o- | Daulat Ram ial 639 cepieg, 
33 | Arjun® »»» | Lahore ... | Dharm Pal ssi 1,000 ,, 
84 | Arorbans Gazette eee | Amritsar v- | Narain Das - v0. 600 ,, 
35 | Arya Gazette ee | Lahore --- | Bhowani Das re, 650 . 
36 | Badar o- | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din ave | 1,200 ,, 
$7 | Bharat Jullundar --. | Thakur Sheoratan Singh | 600 ,, 
88 | Chaudhwin Sadi? ». | Rawalpindi Haji Ahmad di see 
39 | Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana | Abdal Aziz ‘ 741 copies. 
40 | Curzon Gazette | Delhi ... | Mirza Hairat 4824, 
41 | Delhi Gazette? 20+ | Do. oes | Sajjad Husain ee | 700 , 
42 | Hakam* 0° | Qadian, Gurdaspur District Yakub Ali am | 1090 z 
43 | Hag* « | Delhi -- | Karim Ali ve 400 
44 | Haq Pasand ».. | Amritsar »» | Ram Nath oe 750 
45 | Hindu ». | Lahore ». | Hari Lal Sharma 00s 2,033 ,, 
46 Hindustan 1 Do. ».. | Buta Ram a 14,484 ,, 
47 | Islam® 1° Do. ».. | Abdul Latif ts 1,(00 
48 | Jhang Sial* | Do. .» | Prabh Dyal wi Ae 
49 | Kapurthala Akhbar ... | Kapurthale | Hamid Husain _ 175 ,, 
60 Loyal Gazette ... | Lahore ».. | Amar Singh is ) 1,397 ‘ 
51 | Lytton Gazette? eee | Delhi oe Bulaki Das vee 500 » 
62 Milap* aoe | Lyailpur -., | Jawahar Lal a 
63 | Millat »» | Lahore »-. | Shuja Ulis — 611 copies, 
54 Municipal Gazette i Do. coe Din Muhammad ee 700 » 
63 | Munir ... | Jhang Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh ,,.. 1,072 : 
56 Musalman eo | Amritsar oe Sana-ulla os 500 . 
67 | Nur Afshan ... | Ludhiang | PB. Wylie , ie 495 
58 Paisa Akhbar ... | Lahore » | Nizam Din — 9,150 v 
69 | Parkash ~~ i on ». | Radha Krishan em 3,700 » 
e0 Punjab Samachar a a | Hira Lal as 1,100 : 
e1 Rajput Gazette ee} Do. e- | Thakur Sukhram Das ... 3,284 = 
63 Gadiq-ul-Akhbar -- | Bahawalpur -». | Bahawalpur State a 439 ,, 
68 Ditto vee | Bewari w» | Sayed Magbul Huseain 250. 
ga | Sanatan Dharm Prosharak. | Amita m {Poole Ram | 160 
65 | Shanti ove Rawalpindi e» | Kishan Chand Mohan ree 1,200 = 
66 | Bialkot Paper ... | Sialkot... .. |Todar Mal is 200 , 
| , 


*Not received during the week, 
gr. te , wie ‘. " ahaa 


ey " _ igecaciae see At 
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“IST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE lst MARCH 1913—conciupep. 


No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
+ 
kes URDU —concropen. ee ee eee is oie pe 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
(67 | Siraj-nl-Akhbar e+ | Jhelum - | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 70) copies, 
‘68 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan eee | Lahore soe | Sayed Mumtaz Ali o08 1,500 ,, 
‘69 | Victoria Paper _ ee | Bialkot o. | R. S. Lala Gian Chand and 600 , 
70 | Waqt* «+ | Lahore " AK Hesin sii 800 ,, 
41 | Watan oe | Do. »»» | Muhammad Insha Ullah... 6,835 ,, 
42 | Zamindar «+ | Do. > | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,90) , 
FoRTNIGHTLE. 
73 | Biwah Samacharft _ Lahore ... | Ram Chand see 500 copies, 
74 | Jiwan Tat vee Do. .. | Dev Rattan bail 360 ,, 
75 | Kam Dhenu | Ludhiana --- | Bawa Bhagwan Das t.. 1,500 4, 
76 | Mister Gazette -+- | Lahore + | Ali Bakhsh gee 100 ;, 
“47 | Mohyal Gazettef - | Kala, Jhelam District ... | Mehta Sham Das , 150 , 
78 | Nur onpat aa ++ | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf i. 7 « 
FoRTNIGHTLY. 
29 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart oo | Kabul + | Abdul Khalik bis 200 
URDU. 
MonTHLY. 
80 | Arorbans Parkasht s+ | Lahore | Salig Ram eee 600 copies, 
81 | Arya Musafir - | Jullundar | L. Amar Nath a 750 ,, 
82 | Fasanat eee | Lahore oe =, Seale Firoz-ud- 1,000 , 
83 | Indar x | Do. .».. | Dharm Pal, B.A. ‘i 88l ,, 
84 | Jaubart eee | Amritsar e+ | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
85 | Kakezai Social Reformer] ... | Lahore ee | Fazl Din 008 400 , 
86 | Makhzant vee | Delhi oo. | M. Fazl Tlahi tee 2,000 . 
87 | Martand ev | Lahore e»- | Kanhaya Lal one 350 4 
88 | Nizamat-yl-Myshaikh eo | Delhi .»» | M. Muhammad Khalil ... * , 
89 Rafiqt .»» | Lahore one ada Lal 00 500 ,, 
90 | Raghbir Patriket ee | Do. one Prab Dial oe $00 ,, 
91 | Sadhu ot oe | L. Gauri Shankar Lal... 8,000 ,, 
92 | Sufi | ine — District Mahammad Din, Awan ... 3,000 ,, 
93 | Zabant ee | Delhi ». | Dr. B. B. Mitra P 250 » 
GUBRMUKHI, | 
WEEKLY. 
94 | Khalsa Sewak ... | Amritsar .». | diwan Singh sen | 1,000 copies, 
95 | Punjab Reporter | Do. -»- | Ganda Singh eee 400 , 
| MonrTHLY. 7 
a 96 Panjabi Surma, ..- | Lahore -+« | Dharm Dev ae 1,900 copies. 


* Not received during the week. 
+ Not received during the fortnight. 
+ Mot received during the mongh, 
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I.— PoLiTics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 19th February 1913, has a 
note headed ‘*‘ A new and useful request.” <A post 
odin War, Gee eee. card, says the paper, has been received in the 
office of the Patsa Akhbar, exhorting Musalmans 
to buy bonds (each share of the value of Rs. 7-80) sold by the Caliph 
(Sultan of Turkey) and urging the addressee to send post cards on the above 
subject to five of his friends. Commenting on this, the paper says that the 
scheme is an ingenious one and is quite fit to meet the exigency of the present 
moment. It is, therefore, to be hoped that educated Musalmans will take 
ee of this scheme to induce their friends to subscribe money in aid of 
urkey. 


2. The Curzon Gazette (Delhi), of the 23rd February 1913, says 
_ that, although it cannot be denied that the present 
Ph cabs vanoite% % me Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain are not well disposed towards Turkey, still 
it is:a serious mistake on the part of certain hot-headed Muslim youths to charge 
England with being inimical to: Turkey, because Sir Edward Grey is opposed 
to her. It is a pity that they fail to realise that it is not proper to abandon 
the traditional loyalty of Musalmans beeause of anti-Turkish remarks of 
Sir Edward:Greay, all the more when it is well known that the larger. section 
of the.British public is an admirer and ardent supporter of the Turkish. cause. 
It is, indeed, desirable that these young men should bear in mind that their in- 
flammatory speeches are likely to lead to serious consequences. After referring 
to Lord Hardinge’s- approval of the sending, by Indian Musalmans, of Medical 
Missions and money in aid of the Turkish sufferers, the paper says that if 
this does not satisfy Indian Musalmans, no. ingratitude could be greater 
than theirs. It deplores the conduct of certain Muslim youths who have 
openly preached a boycott against European products, not excluding even 
British, as.a protest against: the attitude of the European Powers towards 
Turkey, and says-that' this preaching of boycott is calculated to affect injuriousl 
not only the authors but the entire ignorant (Muslim) community as well. 
In conclusion, the paper exhorts Musalmans to wait patiently, bearing in mind 
that, God willing; Islam will assuredly. come out successful in the end. 


8. The Musalman (Amritsar), of the 25th: February 1913, has an 
article headed ‘“‘A Christian song or, in other 
words, Christian views regarding the extirpation 
of the Turks and Islam.”’ The paper says that when the late Mr. Gladstone 
was carrying on a campaign of bitter hostility against the Turks and Islam 
in England the Muslims strongly. resented his action. And. now Indian 
Christians, also, are following suit, and are beginning to entertain blasphemous 
thoughts of demolishing Mecca. After remarking that Mecca is the house 
of God, and Muhammadans, therefore, have no fear of its ever being destroyed, 
the paper reproduces an Urdu poem, which recently appeared in the columns of 
the. Muslim Gazette (Lucknow), in which the writer—one N.S. As, of the 
Christian League, Civil Lines, Aligarh—says that (the Christians) will pro- 
claim the triumph of Christianity in the world, and will confound Persia, 
Arabia and Turkey ; that Muhammadans are now helpless, seeing that Turkey 
has passed out of their hands ; and that there can be.no better time for Chris- 
tians than now, when they can accomplish the destruction of Mecca. (In his 
running commentary: the Editor says that the Christians only dream that they 
can destroy: Mecca)., Continuing, the writer dwells on the might. of the 
Christians and their ability to destroy Islam and. ail other religions; he says 
that there is no reason why Christians should not punish Muhammadans, 
seeing that at one. time.they practised gross.oppression on Hindus. 

Commenting on the above, the Musalman says that if’ Christians: desire 
to punish Muhammadans for the oppression which they practised on Hindus: 
jn the past, for what offence will they destroy al religions, including’ that of 


Christianity and Islam. 
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the Hindus, as proféssed in the above poem? There can‘be no doubt that the 
Quran was right in asserting 13 centuries ago that Jews and Christians could 
never be friendly to Islam. Continuing, the paper says that although the 
whole of Eurupe, and even America, are now hostile to Islam, still Indian 
Muhammadans, who are loyal to England, have implicit faith in the sense of 
justice of the latter. But, unfortunately, British Ministers are at the present 
moment displaying hostility to Turkey. After referring to Sir Edward Grey’s 
apathy in the matter of Macedonian atrocities, as also the hoisting of the Greek 
flag in Crete, &c., the paper deplores the conduct of the British authorities in 
paying no heed to the feelings of Indian Muhammadans in regard to Turkish 
affairs, &c. ; and says that the latter earnestly desire that Great Britain should 
regard their feelings; should listen to their grievances; treat the enemies 
of Turkey as its own ; and co-operate with the latter (in defeating her encmies) 
in order that the Ottoman Empire may also help England in her hour of 
need. 


4. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 19th February 1913, publishes a 
communication, in which the _ writer— Sheikh 
ee Fayyaz Ali, of Shahabad (Hardoi)—says that 
Musalmans ail over the world will exert themselves to their utmost acd will 
display keen anxiety to protect their religion and their sacred places, should 
Europe endeavour to wrest Constantinople from the possession of Musalmans 
and oppress the latter beyond the breaking point of their patience. Those 
who consider that Musalmans are cowards and worthless, he adds, are mis- 
taken. They are brave and will display their zeal and energy when con- 
fronted with serious troubles and difficulties. When that time comes they 
will become anxious to seek salvation. Call it an anxiety to possess fire-arms 
or to declare zehad as youwill 1t will be then that Imam Mehdi also will 
appear. It will, however, be better for Europe if it does not force Musalmans 
to seek salvation in this way. 


5. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 22nd February 1913, has a 
leaderette headed ‘‘ The danger of a universal war.’” - 
Referring to a telegram, which recently appeared 
in the Statesman and in which it is announced that the international situation 
in Europe is causing deep anxiety, it says that it is possible that Russia and 
Austria may declare war against each other and draw into the conflict France, 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy. As the four last-named powers have 
colonies all over the world, the latter countries also are sure to be involved in 
the war. There can, therefore, be no doubt that this war will prove a scourge 
of God for those worshippers of matter, who, for some time past have been 
committing dacoities, and have, by their conduct, recalled to mind the oppres- 
sion of the middle ages. This war will, indeed, be spoken of in history as a 


just retribution overtaking the European Powers for their reprehensible attitude 
towards the Turks. 


6. The Vaki (Amritsar), of the 22nd February 1913, publishes a com- 

poy: munication in which the writer—Mr. Jafar Ali 
dane wok Hintace? 'nt Muhsmma- Effendi of London—describes how persistently the 
followers of the Prophet are being injured by the 

Christian powers, which, perhaps, might have been expected when the whole 
course of history bears witness to the fact that they have spared no stratagem, 
deception or falsehood in appropriating to themselves and exploiting Muslim 
countries and wealth. It may, however, be borne in mind, it adds, that 
Musalmans are not the only victims who have suffered from the machinations 
of Christian Europe, seeing that Hindus and other communities also have found 
them baneful. And yet “ this shameless nation” is not yet been satisfied ; 
it has now made up its mind to exterminate all other communities in the East. 
Continuing; the writer says that if Turkey ceases to exist in Europe, which 
God forbid, an end will be put to the very existence of the Islamic world by 
the occupation of Mecca and Medina in conformity with the recent under- 
standing between Russia and France. Next, addressing those who intend 


European Powers and Turkey. 
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to make a pilgrimage to Mecca, the writer says that they should not only 
help their co-religionists, who are fighting for the cause of Islam, with the 
money which they have set apart for the pilgrimage, but they should further, 
if possible, sacrifice their lives also (in the cause). They should bear in mind 
that, if they fail to do so, neither the Kaaba nor its pilgrimage will remain ; 
that instead of the green flag (of the Prophet) the standards of the Cross will 
be hoisted on the Kaaba, and that their civilisation and teachings will come to 
anend. The writer then addresses Hindus and other non-Muslim. communi- 
ties. He cannot give, he says, adequate expression to the contemptuous 
manner in which their countrymen are treated in Western countries. He can 
only say that they are treated so because they are incapable of retaliation. 
Moreover, they should bear in mind that “ all’ the women of these countries 
(Zit. this neighbourhood), being absolutely devoid of all sense of honour and 
shame, take advantage of the wealth and simplicity of Indian students to 
ensnare them, to lead them astray, get them involved in manifold difficulties 
and throw the entire blame of their shameful and heinous crimes on “ our 
Indian brethren.” In short, they do not allow Indian students to rest in peace 
till they have eased them of their money and covered them with disgrace. 
After remarking that they (Hindus and others) should not go to Western coun- 
tries if they can acquire Western education in India, the paper exhorts them to 
rely on their own energy and courage, to avoid the use of foreign goods, and to 
help their countrymen to better the condition of their land and its future 
generations. 


7. The following is from the Observer 
(Lahore), of the 26th February 1913 :— 


“Few Musalmans, who have the slightest acquaintance with economics, will differ 
fiom His Highness the Agha Khan that ‘the suggestion of a loan made by the Orient 
Bank in the form it is advanced is neither feasible nor practicable.’ The Bank proposes to 
raise a big sum of money by issuing loan bonds of its own, which will bear no interest, and 
to advance the same at some future indefinite date to the Turkish Government without 
interest. The sums thus raised will be utilised by the Bank in its floating acccunt until a 
‘sufficient’ amount has been collected, and then the Directors will enter into negotiations 
with Turkey with a view to contract a new loan entirely free from interest on behalf of the 
Indian Musalmans, or if that is not found feasible, to take up a portion of any of the existing 
Turkish loans. The Bank will charge a small fixed amount of commission ‘to meet the 
expenses connected with the issue’ of the loan, and as a rule repay money to its bondholders 
after 10 years, even if it got back the sum from Turkey much earlier. It will be seen that what 
the Bank proposes is to borrow money from the Indian Musalmans without paying any interest, 
and to lend that money to Turkey on its own account. In other words, Indian Muhammadans 
will lend money primarily to the Orient Bank and not to the Turkish Government, and it will 
be the Orient Bank and not the Porte that will be directly responsible for the repayment of the 
loan. The Turkish Loan Bonds issued by the Turkish Govern:nent, on the other hand, will 
pledge the credit of the Turkish Government and not that of a Bank. The Orient Bank 
has also proposed another scheme which too will pledge the credit of the Bank. But the 
Orient Bank schemes do not commend themselves to us. They are open to several serious 
objections and we would ask the Directors of tha Bank to drop them altogether. If the 
Bank wants to do real service to Turkey and to the Indian Muhammadans at the present 
juncture, the bést course for it will be to act us a broker for the disposal of the Turkish Loan 
Bonds and to charge as small a commission for such transactions as practicable. The 
Alliance Bank of Simla is prepared to charge 2 annas per cent. Let the Orient Bank 
charge l anna per cent. and it will become more popular with thinking people than by its 
Turkish loan projects.” 


The Proposed Turkish Loan. 


8. In its leader, the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 25th February 1913, 
publishes the following under the heading “ The 
Agha Khan on the Muslim outlook ”:— 


% 

“ Within the last few years the Hindus have seen remarkable changes in the Indian 
Muslim outlook. Whether these changes are only passing phases of their life or more abiding 
indications of real progress, we do not venture toexamine. We area little slow in believing 
what is-usually represented as the national mind and the will of the people. For the so- 
called people in most cases form but a very small fraction of the more aggressive individuals 
of the community. They may, indeed, represent the type of the entire millions or betray 
them for their individual ends. In any case we are not anxious to believe that every repre- 
sentation made by the few; however well-meaning they may be, correctly expresses the mind 


Pan-Islamism. 
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of: the people as a whole. In public life and activities in India the opinions of the educated 
and articulate section must be taken principally as representing that class; to some extent 
they my be regarded. as showing the Gand of the mind of the wider public, in so far as these 
epittions influence the latter. As, however, the. bulk of the people are ignorant, illiterate and 
unable to take any intelligent interest in their own collective welfare, it would be unfair to 
credit them with or discredit. them for each and every new ideal put forward by the more 
advanced section of the community. For some reason or other, the educated Muhammadane. 
thought it wiee to detach themselves from the Hindus in public matters and maintain an 
attitude of fierce rivalry. It is unnecessary to go into the causes of this opposition and 
isolation. But it is necessary to point out that it never did nor could ever benefit any people 
permanently. A policy of isolation and rivalry cannot help any people in public affuirs. It 
18 difficult to say whether the mistakes of this attitude are realised now. ‘ven individuals 
are slow to learn the mistakes. of their own deeds. In the case of large communities the con-. 
fession of error will seldom be made, though it is necessary tq look facts. in the face, even 
though they are ugly. Encouraged by the apparent advantages of the policy of isolation, the 
Muhammadans conceived. the idea of federating all the Muhammadans of the world under 
one nationality, though living. under different Governments and in distant countries. There 
was doubtless something attractive and: even possible in this idea, but under the. present con- 
ditions of society it can only. bea day-dream. The Hindus, who are one of the oldest nations. 
in the world with a heritage of: civilisation and culture unsurpassed, by any others, have nat 
been able to unite themselves into a compact nation yet. The common sentiments, ideals and. 
aimg_are all there, and the educated and intelligent sections are conscious of the national spirit. 
But the great bulk of the masges are steeped in ignorance, superstition and poverty, and until 
their position is raised, until they receive the benefits of some education and understand the 
modern methods of progress, any national ambition seems. premature and destined to break 
down easily. How, then, can the Muhammadans, who are the youngest nation in the world; 
build yp a world-power of their own community with the masses submerged in ignorance 
ang finaticism ? At one time they built large empires and conquered powerful nations, 
extending their religion and ideals far:and wide. But the world has greatly changed since 
then, and what was possible in the Middle Ages is impossible in the twentieth century. We 
believe that the ‘recent changes noticed among the educated Muhammadans indicate that: they 
are dimly. aware of this, though the.idea of Pan-Islamism is still haunting them.” 


* + * * *. + 


The Muslim World 9. In its leader, the Observer (Lahore), of 
e Muslim World, the 22nd February 1913, publishes the following :— 


7 “The Persians are guilty of still more unpardonable sins, Hemmed in by an 
inveterate foe, they should have realised full well that any weakness would spell final 
ruin and disruption. Russian designs were no secret. Already Central Asia, the cradle 
of Islamic greatness in Asia, had been absorbed by. Russia who kept on her ceaseless 
march to the south. The Anglo-Russian Convention was interpreted as.striking a decisive 
blows at Persian independence. But Iran did precious. little to retain unimpaired the last 
vestige of her sovereignty, She organized no army. Such of our readers as have not. 
especially studied Persian affairs will be surprised to learn that Persia has no organised 
army at all. Perhaps hers. is the single instance of once a great Power and still a large 
country practically prsseasing no army, though undoubtedly her need for one is greater. 
than that of most other countries. That, however, is not all. She took no steps to diffuse 
education. She, never cared for internal security of.life and property. Even Lord Curzon, 
one of her greatest,advocates, has had to admit that ‘there is much insecurity in Persia, 
there is difficulty in epllecting revenue, there is sporadic warefare between clans and tribes, 
and the rulers are unable in parts to make their authority felt.’ Persia merely engaged 
Mr. Shuster, as if the appointment of an American ‘l'reasurer-General could be the panacea. 


for all her ills. The treachery of the ex-Shah came as the crowning act of a career of infamy, 


whose accursed attempt. to wreak vengeance for personal loss wrought the ruin of an old 
kingdom. Under such circumstances, had Persia any right to live asa fully independent. 
country ? The inevitable has followed, despite the proclamation of the constitution. It is. 
the Nemesis overtaking the unfortunate land. The despiser of the offer of Japan for a 
formal alliance has been soundly licked by one whose very life the intrepid Japanese crushed 
out. of hisold bones. | 

‘Muslim Africa fared: even. worse. In. personal valour and martial prowess, the 
Derwishes of the Soudan could easily beat the best of the European armies and, not long 
ago, the awe-struck world observed with thrilling emotion a grim tragedy of ardent religious. 
zeal and defiant disregard of life, in heroic defence of hearth and home, played at Omdur- 
man; when; for,want of up-to-date weapons of war, eighteen thousand Derwishes. were 
literally mowed. down by Lord Kitchener’s batteries, like the corn that falls to the scythe 
of the reaper. “The story of : the abdication of the Sultan of Zanzibar remains to be told ; 
but its nartation too, whenever a trustworthy account of the coup d’ état resulting in the. 
Saltan’s abdication, is published, cannot be expected ‘to reveal anything very pleasant or 
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avreeable. In Morocco, while the Sultan was busy with his collection of the world’s: 
curiosities, France. was gradually eating up the soul of the people and destroying the 
remnants of that spirit which shook the pillars of Hercules and ‘ staggered humanity’ 
before and, under favourable circumstances, can stagger it again. African Muslims possess 
the greatest reservior of man-force ; but they grievously lack the organizing genius and 
the means to equip themselves with modern weapons of war. And now that ‘I'ripoli has 
‘been also wrenched away from Turkey, and if the Italians can succeed—which God forbid 
_—in establishing and consolidating their rule there, then the future of lslam in Africa 
will become dark beyond description. Tripoli has for long been the sole outlet for the 
African Muslims to the outside world; but with the uninviting seaand a chain of hostile 
territories now threatening to encircle them, they will be in the helpless position of the 
besieged in a fort. Contrast the miserable plight of Africa or Persia with free Afghanistan. 
Russia does not advance on Kabul, and why? Because the Amir is in time equipping 
himself and his country with the appliances which constitute the insignia of the fit. 


“There is no concealing the gloomy prospect that stretches before the rest of Muslim 
Asia. Arabia remains dormant. The Muslim population in Ja‘a and the neighbouring 
islands is groaning under unsympathetic Dutch rale. Islam in China is yet too weak to 
count. The deplorable condition of Persia and Central Asia has been already referred to. 
Muslims in India have failed to reach a high level of national progress. The majority of. 
them are still chained to oltl and worn out ideals and actively busy in thwarting the advance- 
ment of one another. In spite of the ripple on the surface, the educational movement has 
not made any satisfactory headway. The proposed Muslim University is still a dream; and 
though the !ndian Muslims may, to a certain degree, be superior in education to their co- 
relizionists in some other countries, yet they cannot compete on terms of equality with any 
of the non-Muslim communities in their native land. They are deficient in weaith and yet 
addicted to extravagant habits. Poverty, the heaviest of national handicaps, has laid on 
them its hand sorely and its grip is daily tightening. The property already in their possession 
is fust passing away and indebtedness has become a chronic complaint of Muslim families. 
Their physical superiority is also becoming athing of the past. Less educated than other 
classes, they are far behind their compeers in the professions, in trade and in the public 
service. Only half awakened to the changed conditions of the age, they know little about 
banking and assurance and figure less as captains of industry. In agriculture they are able to 
save themselves from ruin only with the aid of special Government measures. A vast majority 
of them earn their living by working as labourers, skilled or unskilled ; but here too they are 
without any organisation. The community, though apparently overled and overguided, has 
got ro settled national policy. There is a plethora of leaders; but very few of them have 
studied the questions of tLe day, many contenting themselves with reflecting borrowed 
opinion ; a the honesty of purpose of some and the:r public-spiritedness are open to 
serious doubt. Independence of judgment is at a discount and opposition to the so-called 
ignorant religious leaders denounced as an heresy. Though education is steadily working 
among them, yet the rate of progress is so low that it is a question whether they will ever 
come abreast of the moro advanced Indian communities that have far out-distanced them in 
the race of progress.”’ 


10. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 18th February 1913, publishes a 
ea ee a leader headed ‘Turkey, England and Indian 
. Musalmans.” Referring to the Agha Khan's 
communication, which recently appeared in the Times of India, and in which 
His Highness advises Indian Musalmans to pursue a certain line of conduct with 
a view to relieving the distress of Turkey, the paper says that Indian Musal- 
‘mans are already doing their best to aid the Turkish sufferers in the war. 
It may, however, be borne in mind that, so far, the greatest zeal in contributing 
money towards the fund for the relief of the Turks has been shown by the 
‘Muhammadans of the middie classes; and it would have been more fitting 
if His Highness had urged rich Musalmans to open their purse-strings to swell 
the amount of the said fund. But while the paper is thankful to His High- 
ness for the above advice, it cannot understand what the Agha Khan means 
by saying, that Indian Musalmans should forbear from adding to the burdens 
of Turkish statesmer by harassing them with “irresponsible advice.” 
What does His Highness mean by “irresponsible advice” ? Does he mean 
that the “desire” expressed by Indian Musalmans, that the Turks should 
rather die bravely fighting in the cause of Islam than conclude a humiliating 
peace, constitutes ‘‘irresponsible advice’’ ? If so, His Highness is mistaken, 
seeing that a mere desire cannot fall under the category of advice. It is, 
besides, difficult to see what offence Indian Musalmans have committed by 
expressing the natural desire that the honour and glory of Islam should be 
upheld and maintained at all costs. Indian Musalmans arc the subjects of the 
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British crown, and they possess feeling hearts. ‘Will it not be tantamount to 
deceiving Government if they say that they can witness with complacency the 
destruction of Turkey, Persia and Morocco? Will it not be the height of 
hypocrisy and treachery if they deceive their Government by hiding their 
soolladis in order to escape the latter’s displeasure, and will their conduct 
be in conformity with the dictates of Islam ? Can His Highness say that 
despite the most wanton acts of cruelty and aggression in Tripoli and the 
Balkans, Indian Musalmans have done anything caloulated to fill their minds 
with shame and humiliation ? Continuing, the paper refers to His Highness’ 
remark that Turkey should be an Asiatic power, and that she can live and 
thrive only if she has the goodwill, friendship, and support of England, and 
says that, if by the remark His Highness means that the Turks should give up 
their European possessions, and should settle in Asia under: the protection of 
England, he should bear in mind that his views on the subject are quite at 
variance with those of his co-religionists in India. But even if, agreeably 
to the wishes of His Highness, the Turks were to cede Adrianople and Con- 
stantinople to Russia, and concentrate themselves in Asia, can there be an 
guarantee that they will be P peapersinn to live in peace in the old continent ? 
Will England be prepared to sever, in the interests of Turks, her deep-seated 
relations with Russia ? The Zamindar has always clung with unwavering 
tenacity of purpose to its cherished ideal, that friendly relations should be 
established between England, on the one hand, and not only Turkey, but other 
Islamic Kingdoms as well, on the other ; and has consistently worked towards 
the attainment of this ideal. For it has always been a happy and inspiring 
theme that Musalmans should loyally do their utmost to help England, if she 
condescends to become the Champion for Islam, But if the Agha Khan 
desires to say that the loyaity of Indian Musalmans makes it incumbent on 
them to raise no voice of protest, even if British Ministers openly express a 
desire to see the Cross triumphing over the Crescent ; to make no complaint to 
Sir Edward Grey, even if the Bulgarians and Servians murder in cold blood 
thousands of Turks, old and young, and dishonour Turkish women ; to accept 
without demur the decision of Lord Crewe that the word “ Muslim” should 
be dropped in the nomenclature of their University ; to make no efiort ta 
ive expression to their feeling of hatred and contempt, if Russia, France, 
ftaly and the Balkan confederates commit brigandage on Persia, Morocco, 
Tripoli and Turkey ; and to restrain their feelings, if the British warship, the 
“ Yarmouth ” helps to hoist the Grecian Flag in Crete in place of the Turkish 
one,—His Highness should bear in mind that a loyalty like this is calculated to 
prove a reed, which will be too fragile to bear the slightest stress in times 
of need, The Musalmans, on the other hand, desire that their loyalty 
should be so strong as to convert them into steel, so that Government ma 
derive the greatest benefit from them in times of stress and strain. After 
remarking that as an exponent of the feelings of heartfelt contempt for 
the aforesaid views of the Agha Khan, the paper says that it is a pity that, 
instead of doubting and cavilling at the loyalty of Indian Musalmans and for- 
mulating schemes for the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, His Highness 
did not have the moral courage to lay the true feelings of his Indian co- 
religionists, on the subject, before Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. Can 
His Highness expect that Great Britain will ever become an Islamic empire 
when Mr. Asquith is anxious to propagate Christianity, and Sir Edward Grey 
views the bloodshed of unfortunate Turks with contempt. It is, indeed, a 
misfortune for the Jndjan Musalmans that their leaders should try to throw 
dust in their eyes, : 
The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 22nd February 1913, also adversely criti- 
cises the above communication and says that there can be no denying the 
fact that the realities of war are grim and terrible; but, nevertheless, the 
cessation of hostilities and abject submission at a time when the glory, the 
honour and the very existence of Islam and Islamic countries are in danger of 
being swept off the earth’s surface, are tantamount to suicide. No true son 
of Islam can afford to Lit way to despair and inaction at a time when Islam 
is encompassed by difficulties on all sides. If Indian Musalmans cannot fight 
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shoulder to shoulder with their Turkish co-religionists, in order to maintain 
the glory of Islam, they should, at least, assist them with their money and 
convince them, that before “ concentrating on” Asia, the Turks should sacrifice 
their lives for the maintenance of their prestige ; and should prove to the 
world that for the sake of the glory and honour of Islam and their country 
they are prepared to make every sacrifice. 


Continuing its remarks in its jssue, dated the 26th February 1913, the 
paper says that it is convinced that His Highness’ views will not be regarded with 
approbation by the majority of Musalmans. After remarking that His Highness’ 
views about the future of Turkey are similar to those expressed by European 
Statesmen, the paper says that His Highness should bear in mind that the opinion 
which seven crores of ignorant Indian Musalmans hold, in regard to the Balkan 
War, is so weighty, apposite, and reasonable that Enver Bey has thought fit 
to act upon it; while itis a well-known fact that the Sultan approves of 
whatever the former does. Does it not show that the advice tendered by 
Indian Musalmans to Turkey is not “irresponsible”? It is surprising that 
when Turks are ready to lay down their lives behind Tchaldja and in Adria- 
nople and Gallipoli, Indian Musalmans are advised not to urge the Turks to 
continue the war. 


Writing on the above communication, the Municipal Gazette (Lahore), 
of the 26th February 1913, says that His Highness’ advice that Musalmans 
should be cowardly enough to remain silent spectators of the scene that is 
being enacted in the Balkans, is tantamount to asking them to hold their 
— at a time when Islam is about to be exterminated; and to jump into 
he abyss of degradation without moving a limb in self-defence. After re- 
marking that the Muslim community has viewed His Highness’ advice with 
the contempt it deserves and has held meetings all over the country to 
condemn the same, the paper advises Musalmans to forbear from expressing 


their wrath against His Highness, seeing that they have already done enough 
in the matter. | 


The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), of the 26th February 
1913 :— 


“ The Bon:bay correspondent of Capital is among those who disapprove the attitude of 
the Agha Khan towards Turkey. Nobody objects to disapproval, but that writer does some- 
thing more than mark his disapproval. He has thought it fit to abuse His Highness and to 
write of him in a strain which is hardly dignified. He considers that the Agha Khan is suffering 
from “ swelled head ” resulting from his early treatment by Lord Curzon, and suggests that 
the fact of his being the head of a Shiah sect disqualifies him to judge the feelings of Sunnis 
in India towards the Caliph of Sunni Muhammadans. He says that he has been spoilt by the 
adulation of Europeans in India and Europe, that the part he was permit ted to take in collect 
ing funds for the Muhammadan University has flattered his conceit and that the consequence 
of his latest indiscretion has been aggravated by the applause of English journalists. We 
ourselves have not hesitated to point out the weakness of the position of the Agha Khan; but 
that need not blind us to the merits of his letter. Nor can we sympathise with those who, 
like the Bombay correspondent of Capttal, endeavour to create a split between Shiahs and 
Sunnis by abusing the Agha Khan, To say that the Agha Khan owes his influence among his 
own people to the adulation of Europeans is to ignore. the spiritual and social basis of his 
position and popularity. The Nawab of Dacca and others who may be said to have been 
equally ‘ spoilt ’ by the adulation of Europeans do not possess a fraction of the influence which 
the Agha Khan exercises over Indians, and the detractors of the Agha Khan can do him no hirm 
by means of columny and abuse, It is a mischievous attempt to prejudice His Highness in 
the minds of the ignorant classes ; and it has for its object the removal of the cementing force 
between sections and communities. By commonconsent His Highness is a great force in 
bringing together the races and creeds of this country. Nothing would please the enemies of 
Indian union better than the destruction of such a force. Indian Myhammadans may disagree 
with His Highness in certain points, and they may even doubt the wiedom of the procedure 
taken by him to call the attention of his co-religionists to what he believed to be an erroneous 
course. But they are not so shortsighted and perverse as to misread the central object of his 
warning that Indian Muhammadans should in the main confine their activities to the consolid- 
ation of the forces of their own progress.” 


11. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 21st February 1918, publishes a ccm- 
munication headed ‘* The Muslim Defence League.” 


The Muslim Defence League. The writer—Mirza Zafar Ali Khan, B.A,,. 
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‘Editor of the paper, writing from England—says that on the 29th Januaty last 
the Muslims of India, Persia, Turkey and Egypt held a meeting in London 
under the presidency of Khawaja Kamal-ud-din, B.A., LL. B, Pleader, of 
Lahore. Doctor Abdul Majid, LL. D., an able young man from Behar, sug- 
gested the desirability of establishing a Muslim Defence League, and in the 
course of his speech he referred feelingly to the dreadful sufferings entailed 
on the various Islamic Kingdoms by the doings of the Christian world, and de- 
scribed how Muslims were being put to the sword by Christians because they 
were not followers of Christ. He also dwelt on the necessity of organising a 
central society of the Muslims of the world to devise means for the protec- 
tion of Muhammadans against the barbarous atrocities committed on them 
by non-Muslims. Mr. Zafar Ali rose to support the proposal and sa‘d that 
the preservation of the Ottoman Caliphate being necessary for the existence 
of the Islamic world, it was incumbent on Muhammadans to help the Caliphate 
to the best of their power. Khawaja Kamal-ud-din then ended up the pro- 
ceedings with an impressive speech, in which he urged his co-religionists to 
try to lay the true facts about Muhammadans before the British public, who 
knew nothing about them and who were being constantly told that Muham- 
madans were a savage people, whose extirpation was necessary for the sake of 


civilisation. 


12. The Millat (Lahore’\, of the 21st February 1913, observes that 
| thoughtful Muhammadans not only subscribed in 
The Zamindar and the Paice cash towards the Balkan Fund (started by the 
akiar and te sol " Zamindar) but also gave articles of different sorts, 
: : such as ornaments, clothes, watches, cycles, horses, 
etc., in aid of the same. After remarking that the articles named have been 
in the possession of the Zamindar for the past year, it says that the public 
now enquires with feelings of surprise as to what has become of those © 
articles which were worth thousands of rupees. The Paisa Akhbar has also’ 
received not a few of them and the Millat asks the paper named also to say 
how the articles in question have been disposed of. _ 


13. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 27th February 1913, publishes a 
communication headed ‘Muslim India.” The . 
writer—Zafar Ali Khan—writing from London, 
| deplores the present degraded condition. of the 
British Press, and says that the wave of Christian bigotry and vanity, which 
is at present passing over Europe, has not failed to affect the British Press 
also. The writer also finds fault with the British Press for having taken no 
notice of the discontent which the doings of the British Foreign Minister are 
spreading among Indian’ Muhammadans, and says that the attitude of the 
aforesaid press in the matter is likely to involve England in trouble. There 
can be no denying the fact that the English Press isso powerful that it can, 
if it wishes, change the entire aspect of the present situation by informing the 
British public of the feelings and sentiments of Indian Muhammadans res- 
pecting the Eastern imbroglio. But this is not likely, seeing that it is also 
permeated with the Christian intolerance and bigotry, which are causing so 
much injury to Muhammadans in the near East. After remarking that 
English newspapers do not publish contributions emanating from men like 
‘Mr. Amir Ali or Mr. Brown or Khawaja Kamal-ud-din or the writer, Mirza 
Zafar Ali urges Indian Muhammadans to start a newspaper of their own in 
London, so that their cause may be represented to the British public; and 
says that Khawaja Kamal-ud-din has consented to convert his proposed reli- 
‘gious magazine into a semi-political periodical, which will be issued shortly 
‘under the name of “ Muslim India.”” He then concludes by remarking that 
the Khawaja has decided to send, free of cost, a copy of his magazine to each 
member of Parliament; and urges the English knowing-readers of the 
Zamindar to subscribe to the paper, and to induce others to do the same. 


. 14. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 21st February 1913, has a 
. note -entitled “The question of Egypt and the 
proposed rapprochement between Germany and 


‘ The British Press and Muham- 
madans. 


England and Egypt. 
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England.” . The:. Pioneer's. Cairo :correspondent, it says, writing to his p2per, , 


quotes from the National Zeitung (?), a German, newspaper, to the effect that 
Egypt .is destined to effect a. reconciliation between England and Germany, - 
seeing that.all other Powers-having. notified their agreement to.the declaration 
of the ; British protectorate over Egypt, the decision of Germany alone, which 
hitherto. resisted (the British claim), is how awaited. Commenting on it the 
paper expresses a hope that the British Government will not pursue. the above. 
course, seeing that it is calculated to injure the honour and prestige of English- 
men all over the world and to wound the susceptibilities of the whole Islamic 
ram by dealing a ‘severe: blow to the Turkish Suzerainty (Jif. influence) in 
Sypt.. ; | 


15. The: Watan. (Lahore), of ‘the 21st’ February 1918, -has a note. 
entitled “ The: Russian Railway Contract in Persia.” 
According to the Pioneer, says the paper, Persia 
has,. in compliance.with a Muscovite demand, granted Russian concessions 
in the matter of. constructing railway lines in the Shah’s dominions. This 
shows that Russia will. have now no difficulty in constructing a railway line 
from Jalpa.to Tabrez. . England also has been given a contract for constructing. 
a railway line from Mohammera to Khuramabad. After remarking that the 
particulars of the latter contract have not as yet been definitely settled, the 
paper observes that Persia is at present so weak that she cannot dare reject 
any of the demands of her neighbours. — 


16. The Vakil (Amritsar),. of the 22nd: February.1913, publishes a 
communication, in which the writer—Saiyid: 
Muazzam Hasnain, of Amroha—refers to the. 
outburst of anger against Persia because of the murder of Captain Eckford, 
and says that anyone blessed with even a grain.of common sense will see that 
there can be no justification whatever for the landing of troops in Persia to 
avenge the murder, when the Persian Government has expressed its readiness . 
to tender an apology and pay compensation for the crime. After remarking 
that the question of landing British troops in Southern Persia is receiving 
earnest consideration by the British Government the paper asks the Islamic 
world how long it will continue to shut its eyes to the significance of these . 
doings. Respectfully the paper urges the kind British Government to avoid 
wounding the susceptibilities of the ten crores of its Muslim subjects and to 
take such steps in the matter as will soothe their lacerated hearts. If, 
however, Government is not prepared to do this, it should at least abstain from . 
sprinkling salt over their gaping wounds. => , 


Persian affairs. . 


British Government and Persia. 


~ Commenting on the aboye, the editor says that Government will partake . 
of “our”. sorrows and troubles, seeing that (Jit. and) it has always helped, 
and will. continue to help, “ us’, provided “ we ” raise our cry together. 


17. Writing under the heading “ The attitude ofthe British Govern-- 
ment towards the Ottoman Empire,’ the Paisa 
Akhbar (Lahore), of the 18th February 1918, says | 
that Reuter announces that the British blue jackets recently landed in Crete 
and hoisted the Greek flag there in place of those of the Powers who had 
undertaken to protect the Ottoman interests in the Island. The paper cannot 
say how far the announcement is true, but if it is true it practically means 
the final annexation of Crete by Greece. But what has pained Indian Muham- 
madans in the whole affair is that this last blow to the Turkish Sovereignty 
in Crete should have been dealt by Great Britain which counts among its 
subject’ as many Muslims as there are Christians! It has always been the 
earnest desire of Indian Muhammadans to see the English people on terms of 
intimate friendship with their co-religionists in Turkey. It is, however, sad 
to reflect that those who at present hold the reins of the British Empire, 
actuated by bigotry and national pride, like their late leader Mr. Gladstone, 
bear ill-will towards the Turks... It is, indeed; a pity that, contrary to the 
policy of Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury in the matter of British relations 


Cretan affairs. 
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with Turkey, responsible British Ministers should actually sympathise with.. 
the Balkan Confederates and pay no regard to the injurious effect that their 
conduct is calculated to have on the feelings of the 10 crores of Great Britain’s 
loyal Muslim subjects. In conclusion, the Paisa Akibar takes to task Sir 
Edward Grey .for the manner in which he has handled the Cretan affair 
and says that in foreign matters the _— Liberal Ministry in England is 
apparently playing into the hands of Russia. ie : | 


‘Writing on the same subject the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 22nd Febru- 
ary 1913, says that the hoisting of the. Greek flag on {the island of Crete 
by the British war-ship “Yarmouth” has caused a severe shock, to the 
minds of the Muslim world. Muhammadans cannot forget that it was 
Great Britain which was the first to recognise the Italian suzerainty over 
Tripoli, and that now it is Great Britain again which, of all the powers respon- 
sible for the management of Crete, is the most prominent in dealing a severe 
blow to Muslim prestige and influence in Crete. It.is said that England désires 
to be known as the upholder and friend of the cause of Islam and is making 
strenuous efforts to gain that end. If, however, her energies are directed to — 
attain an end of the kind which she had in view in her policy in Tripoli and” 
Crete, the Islamic world will perhaps prefer to remain friendless.. , 


18. The following is from the Observer 


a (Lahore), of the 22nd February 1913 :— | 

“The Datly Telegraph’s special correspondent at Peking foretells serious consequences 
unless the British Government reconsiders its determination to force China to the last ex- 
tremity. He goes on to state that Sir Edward Grey refused to sanction an independent 
British loan which China was arranging with the consent of the Six-Power group. The » 
French and Russian Legations gre instructed not to allow China any financial help until | 
Mongolian autonomy is fully recognised. Sir Edward Grey’s action is due to those Powers, 
and according to the writer, indicates Chinese bankruptcy, armed intervention, and the 
resignation of the Government as possible results from the failure to allow prompt arrange- 
ments for a British loan. The present British Foreign Secretary, we think, has only one 
policy, and that is to follow slavishly the dictates of Russia and France. His attitude in 
regard to Morocco, to Tripoli, to Turkey, to Persia, to Mongolia and to China has been one 
which the future generations of British citizens will discover to have been based, to say the 
Jeast, on wrong lines.” | : 


ae | 19. The following is from the Panjabee. 
— _ (Lahore), of the 25th February 1913 :—. ee 


“The grievances of the many thousands cf Hindus living in Canada have not yet 
been heeded. ‘lhe most pressing complaint is that the wives of the men who have settled down 
in Columbia and other parts are not allowed to land. It is impossible to conceive of a more 
wanton piece of obstruction and harassment of the Hindus than to keep out their wives and’ 
children. The Government by this harsh decision has exposed itself to. the charge of: being’ 
inhuman and even uncivilised. It appears that a promise was made to consider the question 
favourably by one of the ministers, but nothing has been done. Messrs. Bhag Singh and 
Mit Singh, the President and Secretary, respectively, of the Khalsa Diwan Society 


Vancouver, have sent us a copy of the following resolutions which were unanimously passed 
on the 10th January : : 7 ) 


* Resolved that the Minister of the Interior Ottawa be 4. soma to give us a formal reply regarding 
the promise given by Honourable Robt. Rogers to the Delegation of the Khalea Diwan Society and the 
United India | e, Vancouver, B. C., on the 15th December 1911, that the first part of our representations 
submitted on 27th November 1911 will be granted by the Government. That is, the wives and children of 
Sikhs and Hindustanese now in’Qanada would be permitted to enter, covering those on the way.’ 3 


‘ Farther Resolved that definite reply to:the other parts of oar representations be aleo asked from 


the Minister, so that a just and 9 straightforward situation be created regarding the Sikhs and the Hindustanese 
jn British Columbia.’ : ) 


_ “We are very sorry to learn that our co-religionists and countrymen are still suffering — 
great injustice in another part of the British Empire from the denial of the commonest of 
ciyilised man’s rights, vss., to live with his wife and children. It would seem ridiculous for 
us to ask for the-intervention of the Government of India for such a privilege as to live 
with one’s. wife and children, but we hope that the Canadian Ministers will have the decency 
fo pet this grievance at test of their own motion.” <a aa dee , 
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20. In the course man article on ee Balkan War the AAl-i-Hadis 

| Amritsar), of the 21st February 1913, says that 

PP ram boycott of European so far Indian Muhammadans hore not ren proof 

| | of their vitality, seeing that they have made but 

a feeble response to the call from Calcutta to boycott European goods. But 

if the Muslim community is inert its leaders should still continue undaunted 

to call upon the Muhammadans (to stick to the boycott of European goods), 

bearing in mind that the time will come when the community will rise from 
its sleep of indifference and reward their servicés. 


Writing under the heading ‘“ Muhammadans boycott meeting. 
A warning to Hindus,” the Arjun (Lahore), of the 15th February 1918, 
refers to the meeting which was held some time ago in Calcutta under 
the presidency of Shiam Sundar Chakravarti and in which Maulvi Leakut 
Hussain and Babu Panchkauri delivered speeches urging (Indians) to boycott 
European goods and exhorting Hindus and Muhammadans to unite, and says 
that it is a matter for surprise that Hindus should take part in meetings held 
by Muhammadans in connection with the Balkan war. Have these 
Hindus it asks, forgotten those days when the entire Hindu population 
of India invited the Muhammadans to unite with them and the invitation 
was contemptuously declined, while it declared that a union of Hindus 
and Muhammadans was calculated to prove highly injurious for the 
country ? After enquiring whether the union which the Muhammadans are 
now trying to secure im connection with the above war will not prove dan- 
gerous, the paper asks the Hindus to bear in mind that while Muhammadans, 
who are to 
can emigrate to those countries in times of trouble, Hindus can have no pro- 
tection from any earthly power except that of the British Government. They 
should, therefore, have no connection with Turkey. 


21. The following is from the Panjabee 


dol thane “74 t (Lahore), of the 22nd February 1913 :— 


) One by one the leaders of the Muhammadan community in India are changing their 
ideals to suit the changing circumstances of their position. His Highness the Agha Khan 
has recently pevedbcnee, ry Bae in favour of’ the ideal of self-government for India under 
British auspices. The Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Shafi, the Punjab leader, is another convert 
to this view and we also take it for granted that the Right Hon’ble Amir Ali will soon fall in 
line with the prevailing Muhammadan view. At the forthcoming Muslim Conference, it is 
expected, further light will be thrown on the details of the new Muslim political ideal and on 
their attitude towards the Hindu and other communities, who also hold similar ideals. We expect 
it will take some time for the community to define details and to express themselves clearly. 
Probably much depends on the final issue of Turkey and the position of Persia. Ifboth these 
kingdoms were in some form to enjoy peace and are given time for internal development, 
Indian Muhammadans will also attend to their moral and material progress instead of indulging 
in day-dreams. Turkish revolution has thoroughly failed to introduce. democracy and plant 
liberal ideals in a people unprepared for such ideals. More constructive and steady methods 
of progress have to be ahead te prepare Oriental nationalities for Western political ideals. 
We hope both the Hindus and Muhammadans will first endeavour to get Mr. Gokhale’s Bull 
accepted and passed as the first act in the attainment of real self-government.” 


= | 22. Writing under the heading “ Prosperity 
ee beset PP. and = internal amidst disorder,” the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 
22nd February 1913, gives the following :— 


“ A remarkable testimony of the recuperative powers of Eastern nationalities amidst 
revolution and disorder is furnished by China and Persia. There are probably few countries 
whose governments are ina more chaotic condition now, owing tg revolution and its conse- 
quences. It is the mpst peculiar organisation of Chinese communities that their internal 
economy is little disturbed by political upheaval. at the [capital. This is probably dune to the 


ae measure of decentralisation carried out in: ancient times to which the people have adhered © 


or long 2 Their social organisations and economic activities are not at all disturbed by 
changes of Government and plote and intrigues of dynasties. The bulk of the population pays 
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no attention to those disturbing elements but goes on with its daily routine of work. The + 
revenue from the maritime customs of China during 1912 is said to the largest on record 
amounting to £6,000,000 or about half a million more than the record of 1911. It is certainly 
not expected that in a country where the Central Government is weak and where revolutions 
have upset the administrative machinery, anything like internal order and economic improve- 
ment is to be looked for: Yet in China and Petsia some sigus of interniil economy age’ mani-. 
fest. In India the village communities. were unchanged by the various conquests of the 
country for long centuries and the social,and religious ,features of the nation.-were, also, kept. 
intact. The rural economy too was not changed. But British rule has changed everything. . 
from top. to bottom.” de ee 


‘TII.—Natrve. States. — 


23. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 22nd February 1913, publishes 
tiie. a communication headed ,“ An open | letter to the 
ee Royal Saint—JIT.” ' In continuation of his remarks _ 
(vide paragraph 17 of Selections No. 8) the writer—Mian Bijaf Singh, Pleader, 
Lahore;—de Tries the non-existence of a college and school , dédicatéed to the 
education” of the Rajput community in the Kashmir State, and complains 
that-the Education Department is entirely in the hands of non-Rajputs. He 
also deplores the absénce of Rajputs among the ministers of the State and urges 
His Highness the Maharaja to employ a capable Rajput as one of his ministers. 
Further, he adds, if a Rajput capable of holding the post of ‘minister is not 
forthcoming in the State one should be imported from outside. 


. 5 


Commenting on theabove, the Rajput Gazette says that the cruel 
manner in which the interests of the subjects, especially the Rajputs, of the ~ 
Jammu and Kashmir State are being trampled upon is unprecedented in the 
annals of any Indian State. This condition of things, it’ adds; is due to the 
fact that the State officers and their subordinates are mostly outsiders and 
non-Rajputs, who cannot naturally feel the same sympathy for the State sub- 
jects, especially Rajputs, as they do for their own kith and kin. Moreover, 
the men now in authority get posts ‘falling vacant filled up by their own re- 
jatives and protégés, so that very few Rajputs or State subjects can secure 
appdéintments in the various departments. After expressing..regret,..that.even 
the Military department is being filled up with ‘outsiders, the paper says that 
as it is impossible to improve the existing state of affairs by representing their 
grievances to the alien highly-placed officers of the State, the Rajputs and 
other inhabitants of the State should send deputations to wait - upon. His 
Highness the Maharaja and the Resident, and lay the whole . affair. hefore them 
personally. : | = | 


is Hi : 24. Writing under the: {headin « The: 
pi Highom the Guime-ct Rovilers of the Gackwar” the Tribune (Lahore), 
| dated the 25th February 1913, publishes the follow-. 
ing remarks:—- _ in sical 


“Recently the Pall Mall. Gasette permitted the publication in its columns of a. 
mendaciqus attack on His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. The letter is now being freel: 

reproduced by the organs of Anglo-Indian extremists in this country. One point to which 
prominence is given in this vitriolic attack is the so-called smallness and unimportance of the 
Gaekwar and his territories as compared with the attentions paid to His Highness. Baroda, 

it appears, is not a great State. ‘Nor is the Gaekwar a great, or even a very good ruler. 
Because, it is said, Baroda only includes an area of 8,000 square miles; Hyderabad exceeds 
89,000 square miles. ‘The distinction between the Gaekwar and other ruling Princes is that 
in proportion to the ared and population of his State, he exacts far more; revenue from his 
people than any other Chief im India.’ The mendacity of this accusation it is hard .to. beat. 
The importance of the position of the Gaekwar arises not from the superficial area which is 
subject to his direct rule, but from the traditional importance and prestige attaching to the 
Gaekwari territories as one of the four principal Mahratta confederacies and from the prestige 
attaching to the House of the Gaekwar'as the first Indian ruler to -enter. into alliance with 
the East India Company. It is inaccurate to say that the Gaekwar’s. territories. measure - only 
8,000 square miles since the Gackwar isthe virtual if not the.real_suzerain.of.:all the Gujrat 
States and is still in receipt of tributes from.such States. -However,. we should: like to. see the 
anonymous writer in the Pall Mali Gazette to advance under ‘the authority of -bis: name. this - 
precious theory of the importance of a State being subject to its length: and breadth. 
7 | : ; a = Los ove : i ne Bk eee Gk” Cr 
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Whoever this anonymous libeller be—and we have ashrewed suspicion that he is a retired 
official of the Bombay Secretariat—his opinion cannot carry greater weight than that of 
Mr. James Bryce, the author of the ‘Holy Roman Empire’ and the ‘American Comwmon- 
wealth.’ Mr. Bryce says in his new book on South American States that ‘it is the fashion 
now-8-days to worship bigness and ap aap small nations.’ ‘Yet,’ he goes on to say, 
‘the independent city commutnities—or the small nations such as were England and Holland 
in the seventeenth century—have produced not only most of the best literature and art, but 
most of the great men and great achievements which history records. National life is apt to 
be more intense and more interesting where it is concentrated in an area not so wide as to 
forbid the people to know one another and their leaders’ Baroda need not beashamed of its 
achievements in education, industrial enterprises and administrative reforms. Its activities 
from the time of Sir T. Madhava Row, have stood the scrutiny of men in a not over friendly 
neighbourhood. The towering personality of the ruler, the. purity of his motives and his 
ennobling patriotism have always confounded his calumniators. The unfortunate and recret- 
table incident of December 1911 is requisitioned by his detractors to hurt his reputation. But 
his reputation is secure in the affection of his own people in India and the tongue of malice 
ean do no harm either to him or to the cause of progress which he represents.’? 


IV.—K uve-KIt1ina. 


25. The Akhbar-t-’Am (Lahore), of the 22nd February 1913, publishes 
@ communication, in which the writer—a Muham- 
madan—remarks that Hindus hold Muhammadans 
responsible for the extermination of kine in the country and say that if Mus- 
lims were to give up the use of beef,a fallin the high prices of ghi, milk 
and bullocks would follow. They also gothe length of inducing Muham- 
madans to give up the slaughter of kine altogether, although sucha result 
cannot reasonably be expected when Muslims have so long been accustomed to 
the eating of beef, and when Government too is not likely to stop the old 
practice of kine slaughter. Next the writer finds fault with Hindus for doing 
very little to increase the breed of cows. The gauwshalas, he adds, are un- 
doubtedly useful institutions in their own way, but they do not help to promote 
the breed of the animals. Continuing, he urges Hindus and Muhammadans 
to establish cattle farms in various parts of the country, not as commercial 
concerns. but with a view to increase the breed of kine. It is idle, he adds, to 
lay the entire responsibility for the enormous rise in the prices of bullocks, 
ghi, milk, &c., at the door of Musalmans, seeing that even if they were to 
sive up the use of beef, the slaughter of kine and other animals for the sake of 
their hides, horns and bones would continue. There is, further, another cause 
which has materially contributed towards the dearth of cattle, &c., in the 
country. That is the bringing under cultivation of pastures and jungles. After 
remarking that, were the Colonies Act given full effect to, ghi and milk 
would become still dearerin the near future, the paper urges both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, who are equally concerned in the matter, to take proper steps 
to increase the breeding of cattle. 


Kine-killing in India. 


V.—NatTIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MaTTERs. 


26. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 19th February 1918, publishes a 
note headed “The relations between Hindus and 
Muhammadans in Gujrat city: Hindus are boy- 
cotting Muhammadans.” Itisa matter of great 
significance, says the paper, that a community, which was subject to Muham- 
madans before the advent of British rule in India, should, following in the wake 
of the Christian world, have recourse to unjustifiable and ridiculous measures to 
injure and harass the Prophet’s followers. The paper refers to the boycott of 
Muhammadan butchers by the Hindus of Gujrat and Multan, deprecates the 
conduct of certain Hindu papers in publishing aggressive articles exhorting 
their co-religionists to continue the boycott, and strongly appeals to Muham- 
madans to accord the same treatment to Hindus in return. Continuing, it 
says that it is the duty of every Muhgmmadan to take a to provide for the 
maintenance of every Muslim shopkeeper, who might fall a victim to the 
oppression of Hindus. It also urges Muhammadans to start their own shops 
and says that it is high time that Muhammadans took seriously to trade to 
ensure their own protection. 


‘Hindus and Muhammadans of 
Gujrat. 
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27. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the od b Febru W918, paves! to the 
mission gran e Deputy Commissioner, 
iris gpening of a Jhatka shop .in Thelen, ay the sale mriay F Jhatka in the city 
and says that it is advisable that the Muhammadans 
of Jhelum should, in retaliation, a ay i for oath ¥ to sell beef, and also 
boytott Hindu aweetmeat-sellers a agreeably to the Quranic injune- 
tion “all idolatora are impure” ‘and tuke care not to, purchase anything 
prepared by Hindus. If his co-religionists, adds the Editor, act upon his advice, 
we Hindus are sure to be brought to their Benses. 


28. The Arya Gasette (Lahote), of the 20th February 19138, publishes 
The Vedic Medical Miseio ah communication headed ‘The Vedio Medical 
vues. Mission.” The ‘writer—Janina Das, Assistant 
Surgeon, Wazirahad, Gujranwala, “an humble servant of the Mission ”— 
deplores the selfishness of the present day medical practitioner and hsy s that 
notwithstanding the fact that a doctor or hakim should rise superior to mpta- 
ti ns of sordid lucre and consider it a part of his duty to carry on his practice 
primarily to alleviate human. suffering and misery, yet the docters and Indian 
p1ysicians of to-day are so avaricious ‘as to ply their vocation solely for money. 
After remarking that the medical practitioners can help in the dissemination 
of the Vedic faith if they preach. the doctrines of the religion to their 
ients when attending them, ‘tha writer says that he has started the Vedic 
[edical Mission simply in order to infuse humanitarian feeling and sympathy 
into the hearts of doctors and hakims. Continuing, he finds fault with the’ 
Indian people who have adopted an unsympathetic attitude towards their 
sick fellow-countrymen and describes how European doctors attend and nurse 
the dirtiest patients, even those suffering from contagious diseases, how they 
| eee! their religion among them and how thousands consequently embrace 
hristianity. There are, besides, numerous female hospitals ip the country 
where Hindu and Arya women hear the Bible preached, with the aim of 
obtaining medicines free and are so struck by their preaching that they feel 
no scruple about renouncing their own religion for the new. It is, indeed, a 
horrible sight to see the Indian peo le with their splendid past stooping so low 
as to forsake their religion for t the sake of beautiful women or employment 
pe & few pice. This is, however, inevitable in s country where the detors. 
thetic towards their patients. But have matters come to such a pass, 
rae that Hindus have lost all sense of self-respect and become so shaméless 
as ate take no step to save their daughters and other female relations from falling 
into the hands of others? He concludes by urging the Hindu community to 


and nurse them in sickness, to open hospitals for their comfort and to preach 
the sacred vedas to ‘them ‘in the days of thgir pain and suffering. He also 
urges them to bear in mind that this is an age of peace and order and that: 
they are under the protection of British rule whichis scrupluously just and 
makes no invidious distinttion between the various classes of its subjects. 
He concludes b we comnerte that ne under these circumstances, Hindas make 
an effort to es tablish hospitals: for, th e relief and succour of humanity, there 
is every. likelihood of Government also copning, to help them ‘in. their enter- 


endeavour to stand on its own pr to rise and fe tl their brethren in trouble 
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Agha Khan receives money from Hindus and in return keeps them in social, 
moral and intellectual bondage, it is nothing short of a national sin to, do 
honour to him. 


30. The. Watan (Lahore’, of _ = in the Banjo ey note entitled. 
| ss * Criminal tribes in th jab, and-the .question 
Mh yy ae xy of the criminal tribes’ of their reform.” After teferring to the efforts 
| made by the Salvation Army to. reform: the mem- 
bers. of the criminal tribes in the Punjab by settling them on lands specially 
obtained from Government, the paper says that if Government were also to 
grant land to Hindu and Muhammadan philanthrophic societies for the same 
purposes, the reformation of the oclealnat tribes would be speedily and effectually 
accomplished. 


a 


VI.— LEGISLATION, 


| $1. In a note headed “The Islamic law of Wakf and Hindu interests,” 
The Wokf Bill the ‘Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 22nd Febru- 
- | _ ary 1918, refers to the Wakf Bill pending before 
the Imperial Legislative Council, and says that there can be no gainsaying 
the fact that the Muslim Wakf property should be protected as is contem- 
plated by the Bill; but, in the interests of creditors, it should at the same. 
time be seen that adequate provisions are made in the Bill to save the money: 
borrowed by Muhammadans from Hindus on the security of those propertics 
from being subject to fraud. Under these circumstances it is desirable. 
that the Bill should be so amended as effectually to safeguard the interests of 
Hindu money-lenders. , : ; 


VII.—GrENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(b)\— Police. 


32. The following is from the Tribune 


ae (Lahore), of the 22nd February 1913 :— 

‘In our issue of the 15th instant we dealt at some length with a murder case which 
was lately decided by the Punjab @hief Court, and in which the prosecution had _ relied almost 
entirely on evidence produced under section 27 of the Evidence Act. We pointed out the 
necessity and urgency of amending the law of evidence in order to prevent the almost habitual 
practice of fabricating false evidence by the unserupulous section of the Police who are tempted 
to avail themselves of the provisions of this ambiguous se¢tion. The Ane Torture Case which 
was decided last week by the Additional Sessions Judge of Poona, and of which full details. 
have been published in our issues of January 26th and Febraary 2lst, bristles with irregnu- 

-Jarities and malpractices of a kind which cannot but shock the innocent eclasg of persons who 
are hourly exposed to thé machinations. of the Police. It will be seen from the Public. 
Prosecutor’s opening address in this case that apart fromthe torture inflicted upon innocent 
persons the attrocious practice of duplicating lost ornaments, burying them in some locality 
and getting the accused to unearth them and to confess before a Panchayat and an Honorary 

Magistrate was resorted to by the Police without a twinge of conscience. This revolting and 
diabolical plot. of the Police minions would‘never have come to light but for the timely and 
accidental apprehension by the Bombay City Police of the real culprits with the identical 
articles stolen in the house of-the Marwari in Ane village and identified by the Marwari as. 
belonging to him. That: the real offenders. in’ the torture. case have been convicted and 
sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment is indeed poor satisfaction to persons who are 
exposed to be hauled up by the Police on charges trumped up on falbe evidence skillfully 
fabricated. It is true that the policemen concerned in the above case have been convieted and 
sentenced under Sections 330 and 348 (torture aud hurt, and wrongful confinement) ; but 
before this case policemen have also been convicted and’ sentenced in cases under identical 
sections. Undeterred by these convictions the Police. have merrily gone on indulgi 
thenrselves in the pastime of-fabricating false evidenco-by pressing into service section 27 of 
the Evidence Act. And what is even more amiportant than'this is the fact that for every case 
in which-ws offending maa. has: beer punished there is at least another in which the evidence 
prodpited antler section 27 has been disbelieved and rejected as improbable without the men’ 
onsible for concoction being brought to justice, In these circumstances it is the duty of- 
‘igitstars to come to the rescue -of innocent: persons- by removing the temptation for 
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fabrication of false evidence. The question is becoming more and more urgent and dela 
legislation adds to‘the misery of the people, In the hight. of Pinal, aad 
the Foals case.the present practice and procedure stand self-condemned 


(c)—Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


38. The Municipal Gazette (Labore), of the 19th February 1913, has 
an article headed ‘“ The fire of disunion between. 
PE ee a and Hindes Hindus: and. Muhammadans in Municipalities.” 
| - There exjsts at the present momént, says the paper, 
y considerable ment between Hindus and Mubammadans, and the gulf. 
’ grows wider eyery day. It is a pity that even municipalities are not free from 
the. contamination of racial’ bitterness: and rancour... After deseribing how 
Hindu and Muhammadan Municipal Commissioners try to benefit their own. 
co-religionists at the expense of others, the paper says that, under existing 
circumstances, it is quite preposterous that ie dian’ p people should demand 
complete freedom in municipal matters. §8o long as racial bitterness continues 
to sway in its present intensity the minds of communities, their complete 
‘immunity from all restrictions in the municipal affairs is certain to prove 
calamitous. Indeed, when at present Indians are at loggerheads with one 
another, in spite of their municipalities being. partly under official control, it is 
difficult to say what the consequences would be if that control were removed | 
and they were allowed a free-hand in their municipal affairs, Continuing, the 
paper deplores the conduct of Hindus and Muhammadans in raising a ory 

wheneyer it happens that one community has a es vies 
municipal afiairs, and says that it isa pity that this should be so at a time 
e when the Muslim League and the National Congress are striving to bring 
a ey about a union between the two communities so as to win self-covernment, and 
= ; when their leaders, as also the authorities, are urging them tolive in concord > 
ie and ami In these circumstances, adds the paper, it is desirable that in big 
_ ynunici ities the chairmen, who are gener 7 in glishmen, and in smaller 
municipalities the authorities, should. visors urge Hindus and Muham- 
madagns to liye in peace and harmony and to work side by side like friends. 
In csndieshea. it says that the broadminded leaders of both communities should 
also make strenuous "efforte to extinguish the fira of disunion and agidvise their 

respective co-religionists to live together without friction. 


(d)— Education, 


64. The Watan (Lahore), of the 17th February 1913, publishes a note 
. entitled “ Government: servants and denominational 
pational Daiyereice, and denomir ‘niyersities.” The paper refers to the circular: 
‘Jasued by Governnen f0 some time ago, prohibiting 
Government servants from taking pact in all matters relating to Hindu or. 
Muhammadan Universities and says that the main oa food which prompted the 
wpminol: to is ne the Groniae appears to be that Sarcninted officials should 
be preven ire Dug bear on the people to pay. subscriptions 
towards cay At ag of the igen It. is, however, - @ matter for ‘surprise, 
it adds, that.the Maharaja of Darbh who is a member of the Executive 
Council of the Bihar sod Orissa ae hl in spite of being a highly-placed 
Government officer, still continues td'lead a deputation in, the Indian States 
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to collect subecriptions for the Hindu University. This conduct of Maharaja 
/ that Government has reac: WiAtion for the ir If this surmise is correct, 
Government should i iasne 8 not wn for the information of the public. 


Ee The Bira-at Abbr ( pela), of the 35th. February 1913, has 
* Wanted, married teachers.” The 
See admission of students in the Normal 


ng College, says the paper, is 
out'as: 


uct. Under | ‘these 
oF pues} over. pi] re: 
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P , investigation, the paper expresses its inahtly to u 

hy such young men are appointed to teach aera he sch hools ; es it 
a the Inspectors of Schools and the Diréctot | aa, Punjab, 
ip remove the complained of. 


96. En- tts loader the Zridune (Lahore), of 
a Soa om Pri the. ae ‘February 1918, publishes the -follow- 


« The texina ot the Benin moved or ng gh.» G. Noha thé 
Imperial Legitlative Council on ay were G md this 
Council resommends to the Governor-Gerer! im Couneil that all i corress 

ndenee between the Goverinient of India und Sveretary of State‘on the ‘oie keand wd 

etween the Government of India and Provincial Governments and Administrations on the 
other relating to the sclitme outlined by the Under-Secte of State for India in thé House - 
of Commons last July, on the subject of the extension of Primary Education in this country, 
be laid: e table of the Council.’ The subject of education is not one which requires. 
seoresy. t involves'no political, military, naval, financial or fiscal diselosures. * * * 


© Bit My. Gokhale and with him the expéctant publie were doomed to diss} pointitient, 
Fven his modést and thotlified demand for the prod action of ‘the Programme of expansion 
wis réfiised. 


_. “Sir Harcourt Butler’e apology for the non-production alike of the correspondence 
and the programme of expansion is the weakest and least convincing of any that has been 
t forth by the Government. We,recognise he is sympathetic, earnest and even enthusiastic. 
Whatever has been done 80 far we owe to his liberality and breadth of view. His speech 
on the present occasion is an additional testimony of the warmth of his feeling on this 
vexed ‘question of education, But in his reply he leaves the direct issue, digresses into topics 
that a but remotely connected with it sad after charming the audience with sweet words,. 
says that it is not usual to publish the correspondence or. to commit posterity to a programme. 
Lf the correspondence on the opium policy ean be published, and if the correspondence on 
gold mint can also be published, we fail to see why so trivial a matter as the correspondence 
relating to the- policy of the Government. in respect. of Primary education should not be. 
ublished or why the Government shelter itself behind the plea that it is not usual to do so. 
r, Surendra "Nath Banerjea made it quite plain to the Government that there would be ‘a 
feeling of want of confidence if the appeal for publication was rejected. This is extremely 
simple and natufal, because the Government neither accepts the popular programme hor 
allows its own programme to be scrutinized by the public. But the trusty nature of Sir 
- Harcourt Butler not realise such a consequence. Sir Harcourt is not going to preside. 
at the head of the department for very many years; and surely the public are entitled to 
know whether the corresponderice provides for a continuity of policy. * * 


Bir Hateoutt Butler declines to produce even the prigtamme on the ground that he 

athe commit rity. He urges various réasotis in favour of his noh-committal poney 
xpansion which some wicked persons may say is another name for drift. Thanks to S 

Ficct road Wilson for his classic éxpréssion that the Lidian Budget is a gaimble in rain. Tt tiir 
nishey ths réxdiest excuse for almost any official sin of omission of commission. Then we have 
danifation, dndthet attractive thing to tantalise us, though indefinite and indefinable.. Furthér 
no one knows what the Metre. pen of the Islington Commission may bring. Tiast- 
of ap there is the bogey of Railway exp eg which concerns vested interests, We do not 
dewy that’ all these are factors which ‘in tion of a continuous 
programme for the expansion of anear acabotivg But we submit that the Government takes 
too narrow and restricted a view when it rests on these grounds its refusal to frame a continuous 
programme for the expansion of education. If railways are a means of education as 
claimedby Sir Hatcourt Butler and can admit of a continuous programme of expansion, and 
if the ns fad of the Police. can also admit of a continuous a we certainly fail to 
ééo Why fhe Govértithent should refuse to come posterity in respect af education. There -is 
a novel Or ubsorfinidn In the adoption of a policy ich’ ‘provides £ or fresh or increased 
don thiuiniy expenditure in these bratiches of administration.” 


87. In its leader the Tribune (Lahore), of 
int and Collage forthe well the auth Fébruary 1918, publishes the oes 
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“ Ou mom ‘tham-one occasion during the past decade or two individual Indians: and 
their sympathiser hse among Englishmen have put forward schemes relating to such institutions. 
They have so far failed for want of an‘organised effort. But it appears now that the Govern- 
ment of India lgok upon such schemes with favour, * © ® : 


: « There is no doubt that there is some demand for a school of the description referred to 
* by the Government of India, but it is difficult to say whether it is considerable and is likely hes 
by permanent. No school or college started in India can quite take the place of the | 
edacational institntions of Great Britain, and in spite of the disadvantages that are nem fi 
Indian patents must continue to sénd theit sons or wards to Great Britain for education. * * 


« There will be a considerable difference of opinion as to how far schools of this 
description pould be financed—even partially—from public revenues. They are not meant for 
the general public, and their up-keep cannot legitimately be made a charge on public funds. 
There. ig, howéver, a precedent in favour of this course. The various Chiefs’ colleges in the 
country te which admission is confined to certain classes of the population, are financed from 
Faia revenues. In fact the case of the schools or colleges referred to in the Government of 

station, stands on the same footing with that of the Colleges for the aristoctacy. : 


od * . , * : + 


ae a a is one ‘consideration which cannot be left out when discussing the scheme of a 
fot the wellsto-do members of the population. European officers ia this country in 


- their desire to ‘keep the educated men of the middle classes ont of the higher runks of the 


public service are already prone tq confer appointments on the sons of the well-to-do in 
to the men of the middle clagses who aye much better edycated, In the Punjab it, 
might be mentioned that ‘direct nomination to the post of Extra Assistant Commissioner hag 
for some time past been confine to the students of the Aitchison Chiefs’ College. It is well- 
known that the students iof this college who possess no University education and’ whose 
as “4 of a very poor quality ure preferred to students of other colleges—men who have 
the hi highest distinctions that it js in the power of the ee ogee | 

to  oeiet: fhe tose t therefore, is not groundlegs that once the proposed co mate for the we 
to-do ate brought into existence, the incompetent men belonging to them ven pre- 
ference to the competent graduates of other calleges in making seleotions for the vinocial 
Civil Service. ‘Thus these colleges will be utilized in laying the foundation of a mischief 
which will be as harmful ag it will be far-reaching. We te thought it proper to call atten- 
tion to this aspect of the question, heqause in the extended and nised Legislative Councils 
the full effect of this polidy is heing now felt to the detriment of the country. The educated 


- dlassus—those who represent popular interests and are fegrless in their advocacy ef the cause of 


the country at large find pitted against v gt in the Oouncil Chamhers the half educated 
scions of aristocracy and representatives of landed aristocracy, whose broad acres constitute 
= their only ‘claim to consideration. In the large majority of cases these men lack the intellec- 
a equipment so essential for qne who is anxious to discharge conscientiously and well the 
aties of a Legislative . Councillor ; they have little or no knowlege of affairs ; they 
pater write ox speak in the English language with fluency and ease ; and they are not in a 
position to p themselyes for a duty and regponsibility they ‘have undertaken. They 
think that a membership of Gouncil adds to their ‘dignity or vanity and they leave no stone 
ynturned to acqnire-jt.. They em loy men to write aut their speeches and do not feel that, 
whilst they can tead out ill or welt the speeches written for them, no qmount of money can. 
ive them the faculty of civilisatign and the power to discuss or debate. Their presence in the 
agree sslste of oe the display of incompetence that they = able to make no doubt adds 
gaicty of nations, Tt now and again renders ht ings of the Council 9 bit 
eae. y-. the fun of the whale thing d disappears when o men land in their desire to 
please wd plecste the officja]s, to Ap gee popular interests, 


ee 88... In its leaden the Panjatee (Lahore), of the 97th Feb 1013, 
“The new me ongl Poli ies the following an | me . 
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Resolntion says that each aon 
wnhder. local conditions, - The 
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be s-tendency -to wig: about a uniformity, without injury to any fundamental local 
tendency... Without suc 

Neither’ social conditions, nor 
common national | 
shy of bringing about a national uniformity in the end, and this, we are afraid, does not 
show a liberal outlook. In the third’ j 


a,.uniformity we can never evolve.a national policy of education. | 
: phical, peculiarities stand in the way of evolving a 
licy of education in course of. time. The Government seem to fight 


agraph the Government point out the recent 
in: education in India; which we are afraid is not a thing that one can much 
poast of. The word ‘progress’ is also migapplied here. There has been some advance. 


here and there in Indian education, but certainly. no - The 315 millions of people, 
who compoge the-vast‘population of India, are eadel tor 

Until something is done to include the many millions of people, we hope the 
Government will abandon the use of the word ‘progress’ in matters educational. 
They might call all additions, improvements and reforms, development or advancement. 
In this connection, the Resolution says that if is unjust to compare Indian systems 
still for the most part in their infancy, with the matured systems of the modern Western 
world: But .why should- the Indian 
fact that Indian infancy is kept at an inordinately long period for one reason or, 
another? Wedo not disregaid the ‘influences of social organization and mentality.’ 


y the ‘progress’ of education. 


system be so long in infancy? Is it not a 


There is nothing in the Indian social organisation or mentality that will obstruct the spread 
of knowledge—at any rate, nothing more than the social organisations of other countries. 
This fact has been pretty well ignored by. Government. We are therefore rot impressed 
with the official argument or excuse for the backward state of India. It is ‘rue that 
India’ is passing threugh stages trodden’ by other countries in their time. But the histari- 
cal vision of Government must be very faylty: indeed if the ‘ stage ’ of progress in India in 
the 20th century can be justly compared with thé similar ion 3 of any other country in 
the beginning or the middle of ‘19th century in Europe. e are living in far more 
advanced times, far more favourable circumstances, both as applied to the masses of. 
humanity we have to deal with and the volume of human experience available to us, or 
the quality of statemanship that ‘we can command. The attempted comparison of the 
present ‘stage’ of progress in India with that of other countries at other times is clearly 
faulty. Wecannot help regarding it ag a sheer cxcuse for responsibilities discharged 
imperfectly,” M0 7 | ba 2 | 


* . * oe 7 | ¥ 


- (g)—Postal matters. 


89. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 15th February 1913, publishes a com- 
coe munication, in which the writer—Pandit Thakur 
sJindi Postal Department” and Datt, Sharma, Vaid, Secretary Hindi Parchar, 

_. ‘Hindu Sabha, Lahore, deplores the apathy dis, 
played by the Hindus of the Punjab towards the study of Hindi and says that 
although in 1911 he issued a Hindi edition of his paper entitled the Desh 
Upkarak, still the number of its subscribers has not as yet reached even one 
thousand. Next the writer complains that: the local post office declined to | 
take delivery of his paper for des pees so long as its destination was not 
written in English, Gurmukhi or Urdu, and says that, while complying with 
the demand of the Postal authorities in the matter, he addressed a letter to the 
Postmaster-General, in which he drew attention to the delays which invari- 
ably took place in the delivery of articles addressed in Hindi and urged him 
to employ Hindi knowing clerks sq as to facjlitate the despatch and delivery 
of such articles without let or hindrance. He also offered to compile, and 
supply to the Postal pepertnent, free of cost, any number of bgoks which 
might be required to help the Postal officials in a speedy acquisition of a 
knowledge of Hindi. The Postmaster-General, however, replied that he 
could not see any reasons to make the knowledge of Hindi compulsory for the 
officials of the Post — por’ pe deplores hag A — of Eh officer 
and says that, in spite of the apathy and disregard by. the.Hindu public towards 
‘Hindi the pusnbar f letters, ri bearing verte: thos in Hindi has of late in- 
creased to such an extent as to make it incumbent an the Postal officials to 
pequire a knowledge of Hindi, = | eet Saag eat | 
| Sag emce (h)—DMiscellaneous. 

40. . The Hindu (Lahore), of the 15th February 1913, has a‘note headed 
‘nome-tax amesmment at Lahore 28 it income-tax or a message from Death ?” 
Fpsomertax geveommjent # M40: “Fs ig a matter for serious complaint in Lahore, says 
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woes ch Cival Seexive sits 
possible fo guarantee. 
secrecy of the none Po ah papers, We might mention, onk that none of these witnesses 
tee ned, anything te do with examinations’in this country. In making their statements 

gentlemen never realised that their objections were tantamount to a reflection against 
the ity of the Government of India to make arrangements for holding an examination. 
ey were actuated by hostility against educated Indians and never thought seriously 
: about the statements hor made. In their examination of the witnesses in Calcutta the 


other day Lord Islington and his odlleagues' came across two gentlemen ‘who gave evidence 
A this polat, One of them was a Mr. Hadow who had acted as Secretary to a 
Asegoiation © and - hed ‘during: his. “ae al 80 ‘years’ residénce in India imbibed 
paione ae st educated Indians. Never 
vations, and. agg he had. the hatdi-. 
arantee the 
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ae sca lar oe ieee examination with &® reason- 
Writ under the heading « ‘Mr, G. K, Gokhale” the papek in ite inte 
of the 26th F +1913, makea the following further remarks :— . 


“Tt is very much to be regretted that iftness detained Mr. Gokhale in Onloutta and 
that he was Cee ss poems ngt able'to ‘take ‘part in the work of the Commission at Delhi. The 
ba gr wag had ta exantine in Delhi atd'to do so in sumara the Governot- General in Council 

the various Secretaries of Government, These officials tometibnte the Government of 
Tadia, and it ig a, miefortune of the country that the champion of ' Interests in the 
Council wag unable to be present when these officers were exa He Yop © decision to examine 
the heads of the Loval Governments and Administrations and reonnel or the Government 
of India in camera is certainly not in the best intereste of the voll Statements made in 
the public are made under a sense of per Sayre more especially when it.is known that they 
will be chall in the Press. ‘But wninainad knows that what he says i 
not to see the light, he gives expression to his detaches notions of prestige and his preju- 
dice and partiahty. The evidence given hy the members of the Executive Council of the 
_ Viceroy and Governor-General and by the Secretaries in charge of the various departments ig 
very. important and the Comnnesian must natarally attach great weight to it. It is, we 
repeat, the misfortune of the country that this evidence has escaped the searching cross-ex- 
amination of Mr. Gokhale. Mr. Gokhale was not quite well for some days after his return 
from Burmah, but he attended the Commission sittings at considerable imconvenience to 
himeelf, But short] _ before the Commission was to start for Delhi he had an attack of 
fever which dctained at Calcutta. We are, however, glad that he is improving and has 
girived at Delhi.” | 


The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 27th February 1913, publishes the 
following under the heading “ ualities of British Character” :— 


Tt is a mistake to think that the investigation into the relative merits and demerite 
of European and Indian Civil Servants, so far as they apply to the service of the country, 
will not be useful, Those who resent thei look at the facts from distorted vision. The 
people of India never hesitate to learn from Europeans and to make themselves fit for public 
service. In the course of Mr. Macpherson’s examination by the Public Service Commission 


in Delhi, the advantages of maintaining British character were explained at great length. 


« fe 
to sugges t their preponderance will be affected. Reforms consistent with safety can 
and tharefore vill be adopted,’* 
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far from on | & A pare e bears fee of loyalt vernment an 
that he ublish in goa Sok “the -open letter to the address of the bomb 
thrower,” ‘vee “e Government to forfeit the security furnished by him. 
Contin says that sonie of his friends have advised him to revive his 
er by fernlehtog hing a freah security. He is not, however, prepared to re-enter 
efi of ow ged a he has proved tor Goverainént his innoceace 

singsce feivalty. making arations to submit a 
pas ce ord of me “40 "quvenutiens. ‘he succeeds in satisfying the 
authorities that. hie is sincerd and truthful, he will certainly return to the 
profession ; because, under the present circumstances, when a free and out< 
een newspaper like the Tha re is needed to improve the relation 
2 Goyernment and the peo 
ssary for the country. Tf, § eonfinues to 
ire op rein for’ In conclusion, he asksthe + 
: ig confident, ‘the Government will recognise a 
t: taking his’ defence into favourable 


oa hg nr ers that his journalistic eareer 
yermmen t 


Indian will admit that the European Civilians are necessary. There is nothing 
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} ition emerge py words, the bere fen of the inori 
, it will not be too much to e thok having reonid 
Ss ek Su a ott 2 
sup mm 
see ite way: to cancel the order of forfeiture of security. 


48. The Zamindor (Lahore), of the 18th ‘February 1918, ‘publishes 
The Thang Sial naw “For the information of the public,” a notice 
hare pepe under the signature of Banka-Dial (Editor: of the 
Jhany Stal}. - In the notice under reference: Banka Dial says that he has .now 
reeeived from :Government a communication, in which he is informed that some 
of the ‘passages in his ‘Open letter to the anarchist.” having been found to. be 
calculated to create'a of hatred.in the minds of the people against the 
constituted authority, it has vy bs decided to confiscate the security of Rs. 2,000, 
which he had’ furnished in connéction with the’ Dial Press, as also all the 
eoge f of the supplemerit containing the aforesaid letter. As a consequence, he 
oer aie work and will no longer Fat oo the daily and weekly issues of his 
will, however, file an a the above order of the aorern 
aint end will sesame work if Gol esires him to do so. 


' The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 20th February 1918, also refers to the 
above notice and sys that as the Jhang Sial has so - far been doing excellent — 


js most 


policy 
‘prom 


services to the Hindu community its disappearance should be regarded with 


f of sorrow Mg the entire community. Their sorrow is, moreover, all the 
ma n, seeing that Banka Dial had been working with purely honest 
motives. — es Te : 


The Nes Pasand (Amritenr), of the oe February 1918, also. says 
that, having - regard to spirit of loy layed by- the Thang Stal in 
its "writings, Governmen should have poe any mistake committed by 
it in its supplement in question. The paper hopes that Banka Dial. will be 

successful im the Chief ourt where he will file an appeal. } 


The Arorbans Gasette (Amritsar), of the 24th February 1918, Publishes 
similar remarks, 


The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of ‘the 92nd February 1918, nye that 
Government ought to have di some compassion jn the matter and 
6 instead of forfeiting the security furnished 
Banka Dial. The forfeituré of security, it adds, has had. ‘the effect -.of 


neivieg Banka Dial and hig family of their means of livelihood. The 


per expresses a hope that, on an application being ‘made for mercy and the 


rh being brought to the notice of Government, the authorities will see 
their way to show merey towards Banks Dial... 


The Loyal. Gazette (Lahore), of the 29nd tesla, 1918, statin that 
ity of Re. 2,000 furnished by the Dial 


meet ‘and .gorr Mr. re can be no doubt 


pore baat 6h | bomb some expressions in 
raise of palty but, 4 the eateaes 
of 


+ me 


4 cae oe ee 


v. 
’ 


“O07 


--feference, Banka Dyal put forward proofs in support of his: loyalty, expressed 
regret for lis’ mistake and stated that . his Sieutiog: res aoe bad one. 

Under these circumstances, it was ted. that. Government would overlook 
his inexperience.. After .remar! the order of forfeiture of the security 
furnished by Banka Dyal is looked upon. by the public as a severe ‘punishment, 
the paper says that the order in question should serve as a lesson:to those papers 
which are outspoken in the work of fomenting disunion. et 


Shanti ea ee of the 22nd Feb 1918, also deplores the 
forfeiture of the security deposited oy Banka Dial says that it would have 
ell- 


been quite in keeping with the (well-known) liberality of Government to let 
him off with a warning. Incidentally the paper dwells on the hardship caused 
by the Press Act, and says that the ef is anxiously awaited when Indian 
journalists will be freed from the fetters of the said Act. | 


| The Parkash (Lahore), of the 28rd February 1913, also writes to the 
game effect and says that although certain passages in the incriminating article 
are certainly unjustifiable, a perusal of the whole article, however, is calculated 
to — e impression that, in spite of the careless manner in which he has | 
worded the article, his motives are not bad. ‘ 


44. In its issue of the 22nd February 1911, the Hindu (Lahore), dated 
the 22nd February 1913, gives its reasons for be- 


ginning @ daily issue. Itrefers to the manifold 
hardships and difficulties to which journalists of the present day are subjected by 


the Press Act. In spite of this, and although the absence of any appreciation 
by the public of the difficulties of a journalist is notorious, the Kditor has 
yet thought fit to issue a daily edition of his aya because he feels it to be an 
urgent necessity. The times have changed, he continues ; he does not consider 
that the weekly issue of his paper is sufficiently adequate to serve the cause of 
the Hindu community, especially when their Muslim fellow-countrymen 
are still vehemently clamouring for special concessions and trying to injure 
Hindu interests. After remarking that the leaders of all communities (lit. 
people) are full of complaint that the children of the soil are not given their 
due share in the high responsible posts of the public service, and that the 
Government also complains that the people do not co-operate with it in 
putting a stop to crime, the editor says that these considerations have led 
him to issue a daily edition of the Hindu. The new daily will try to advocate 
the cause of Hindus, to remove all possible misunderstandings between the , 
rulers and the ruled, to improve the relations between the various communities 
of the country, and to secure by constitutional means the freedom of the 
press, which has been seriously jeopardised by the Press Act. 


— 45. - Under the heading “ The Pioneer's 
yy elease of Mr. Arnold, Editor of Woral,” the Tribune (Lahore), of the 22nd Febru- 
eee ary 1913, gives the following :— 


The Hindu newspaper. 


“ Mr. Canning Arnold, the editor of the Burma Critic, was released on the morning 
of the 18th instant, although his case is still pending before the Privy Council. He was 
given a grand tion on that occasion by all classes and conditions of persons in appreci- 
gation of his sturdy independence and his innate love of truth and justice. He was garlanded 
and pelted with rose petals by an admiring crowd. Mr. Arnold utilised that occasion for a 
neat little speech. He called upon the people to be always loyal to the British Raj :— 


* Tt was not possible, he said, to a more benaie pevetinment in any part of the world, even if they 
Jooked back to ancient or modern history. When he had, tried his level best to prevent exposures, he was 
compelled as a last resort to throw his cards on the table and show the authorities where certain faults lay 
ing. His one object was justice, pure and unadulterated justice, of which the British 

tly be proud. He would gladly undergo similar imprisonment if he thought it was. for 
the country. He spoke in commendatory terms of the treatment meted out to him by the 
Jail authorities and concluded by uiing the crowd assembled to give three cheers for His Majesty the 
. King Emperor.’ = een f . 3 
«Mir. Arnold was quite right in his attempt to steady the emotions of an excited crowd 
jm the manner -he did. Nor can there be any doubt as to the belief of the people in the 
aeons Government: We do not cogaitiet ftie-speech s very ‘great certificate for a 
nation like the British, especially when barberians are becoming humane, But the Pioneer 
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The let March of Potice, C. I. D. and Bailwaye, Punjab. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 8th March 1913. 


IV.—K1wu-x1uL1n@. 


7 


40. The.Public Services Commission (Arya Pat: 
vika, Tribune and Panjabee 
4]. Simaltancous examination “ee 


Indian Civil 


| 49, Banka Dyal (Hag Pasand) a, vo 


Service in England and India (AkAbar-i-’ Am) 


Page. 


sb. 


CONTENTS. 
Ot ee 
Page. 
' I.—Poxitos. V.—Nativz Soorstias amp Ratigious Mateus. 
(a) Foreign— 30. pene Hicks, boreott . of Musalmans 
1. Burope and Turkey (Afghan) ove oo. S18 erver and Lan) -_ i 
3. Turkey and the Bona eine { Tribune) eee $b. $l. The Jhatka question (Khalsa Advocate) —_ 
8. Lyne 4 and Peace (Panjabee) vee $b. 
4. Radical Press et Turkey (Observer) oe «2216 VI.—Laeistation. 
6. Medica Missions to Turkey (Vakil) tb. 
6. — ~~ poe Medical Mission to Turkey is $2. The Poa Con recy Bill (Watan, Observer, 
7. Turkish Loan and ‘the University Fond 33. The Extradition Bill we hee ai oe 
Micaman 917 (Panjabee) wz eve 
6. the fe ws — letter to = at at VIE.—Gunzrzat ADMINISTRATION. 
Paisa Akhbar) ... $b. ee 
9. Macedonian outrages nm and Hondard)... . 218 | @ Judicial— 
10. = land and her allies Sy! vente eco §«=—s-« 807". Nil 
2 - in Dem oe af i 219 : 
ivilization Army 
Nowe) “ — ¥ ib. | 0) Polico— 
ey Rome— ; $4. Dacoities in the Punjab (Army News) wel 
18. Sir ee a and Indian ehenmemne gig | (eC Municipal -_ Cantonment affairs — 
14. Sir James Meston and the proposed boycott of 
E oe aa Observer, Panjabee and 85. The Peshawar Municipality and Hindus and 
> ( “he ini 500 Muhammadans (Afghan) eee i 
4 of Eurepean — (. 7%) 00 l 
: and overnment (Arye one | (4) Rducation — - 
17. of Indian Mabammadans (Zamindar) sb. | 86. Government's educational policy (abil v0 
18. 7 eS 7. Muslim League (Zamine $7. Government and Primary education (Hindu) .. 
Gar) ss. a we oe §«=—6: 38 : 
19. Indian fugitives in America and the Biota (e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land—~ 
20. Sindee on lio life in the Punjab ( Hindu) $b, ° 
31. Indian frat ‘in land (Tribune) Sige Mi ii 
22. The Imperial Budget (Panjabee) ... we 226 | 0) Ratlways and Communications— 
33. Incomes i in the Pun} ( ditto ) eee eee 227 98. Grievances of railway rs (Vakil) Stn 
Il.—AveHanistaN anv Trane-F2ontize. 89. Hailway versus Education and Sanitation 
: ee ee6 eee 
WR. | — 
III.—Nativz Starnes. (9) Postal mattere— 
put Gasette and Vahil) od Nil. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIA & 
BRANCH AS IF STOOD ON THE 81a MARCH 1913. 


Name of Publisher. 
ENGLISH. 
Dalty. 
1 | Tribune : .-- | Lahore »». | Bihari Lal 0s 1,880 copies.. 
PRi-wwex Ly. | 
2 | Panjabee »- | Lahore oe | Mul Chand | vee 2,194 copies. 
BI-WEEKLY. 
8 | Observer ee. | Lahore »». | Nizameud-din tin 0 1,120 copies.. 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi .. | J. R. Thapur i 300 ,, 
News. 
WEBKLY. 
5 "Arya Patrika eee tahoe ».. | Salig Ram o0- 465 copies, 
6 | Comrade .. | Delhi. ... | Muhammad Ali me | - 
7 ' Harbinger ee» | Lahore .. | Durga Parshad ee 185 copies: 
8 | Khalsa Advocate »»» | Amritsar Khalsa Advocate Com- | 46, 
ForTNIGHTLY. mittee. 
9 | Jijnasu »»» | Lahore .». | Ishar Das oe 500 copies.. 
"7 MontTHLY. 
10 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore ». | Saraswati Nath oe 1,800 copies. 
Il | Forman Christian College! Do. eee oes ove 
Notes.t 
12 | Practical Medicine ee: | Delhi Dr. Ram Narain oes 1,000 copies. 
. | 
13 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore {BR B.Mobatat § nl 500 , 
14 | Punjab Mission News ...| Do. ... | Revd. Wigram vee 350 ,, 
15 | Ravi =o ... | Mr. B. M. Jones om 500 ,, 
16 | Review of Religions .«» | Kadian (Gurdaspur) _—... | Maulvi Mubammad Ali ... 800 ,, 
17 pews Grounded Religion... | Lahore »- | Dev Rattan sie | 300 ,, 
18 | Teacher ».. | Dinga (Gujrat) ... | Kalyan Singh wie 657 
| URDU. ; 
DalLy¥. 
19 | Afghan ee. | Peshawar »-» | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla ove 
20 | Akhbar-i-’Am wa» | Lahore we (Govind Sabai’, | 900 copies: 
21 | Hamdard we | Delhi .. | Muhammad Ali . 
22 | Hindu eo» | Lahore »- | Hari Lal Sharma a - 
23 | Jhang Sial* aT w. | Prabh Dyal a - 
24 | Paisa Akhbar wf Do , | Nizam Din we! 9,600 copies. 
25 Rafiq” eee | Delhi eee | Mirza Asdulla Beg ooo | eee 
26 | Watan es» | Lahore ys | Muhammad Insha Alla ... 4,238 copies. 
$7 | Zamindar oot ... | Baja Ghulam Qadir Khan 6,952 , 
Bi-WEBELY. , 
28.) Vakil oe -- | Amritsar oe ‘Abdul Aziz ace 1,970 copies. 
‘cued : Wherxry. | 
29 | Afghan. vo» | Peshawar eo. | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 984 copies. 
$0 | Ahl-i-Fiqah .». | Amritear . | Ghulam Ahmad si 400 , 
$I ae eee | Do. ee Sana-ulla oee | 1,009 ns 
* Not received during the week. 


+ Not received during the month, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIQDICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPROIAL, 
BRANCH AS IT 8TOOD ON THE §TH MARCH 1913 —CcONTIAUED. 


No. 


Lytton Gazettet 


Name. 
URDU—corrTinvgp. 
WaaxLy—continyed. 

Ahluwalia Gazette 0. 
Army News a0. 
Arjun ee 
Arorbens Gazette a 
Arya Gazette — 
Badar 00. 
Bharat i 
Chandhwin Sqadit . 
Civil qnd Military News ... 
Curzon Gazette 2: 
Delhi Gazette*® v 
Hekam. 00. 
Hag® 
Haq Pasand me 
Hindu* i 
Hindustan oe. 
Islam* 0. 
Thang Sial? : - 


Kapurthala Akhbar 


Loyal Gazette 2 


| 
Locality. 
Amritgar pom 
Ludhiana iia 
Lahore ~ i 
Amritsar ses 
‘Lahore — ie 
Qadian, Gyrdaspnr District 
J ullandar oo 
Rawalpindi - 
| Ludhiana es 
Delhi ‘ 
Do. ‘ me 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Delhi ee 
Amritsar os 
Lahore a 
Do. in 
_ Do, , ae 
| De 4 
Kapurthala ie 
Lahore ie 
Delhi “i 
Lyallpur ois 
| Lahore i 
Do. - 
Jhang a 
Amriteay - 
| Ludhians see 
Lahore a 
Do. 
Do. aoe 


Name of Publisher- 


Lehna Singh me 
Danks Bom ‘he 
Dharm Pal 
Narain Das * 
Bhowani Das a 
Miraj-ud-din si 


Thakur Sheoratgn Singh 


Haji Ahmad — 
“Abdul Aziz : 
Mirza Hairat - 
Sajjad Husain pe 
Yakub Ali a 
Karim Ali mp 
Ram Nath = 
Hari Lal Sharma. 
Buta Ram : 
Abdul Latif : 
Prabh Dyal i 
Hamid Husain x 
Amar Singh ki 
Bulaki Das ee 
Jawahar Lal ‘ 
‘Shuje Ula : 
Din Muhammad ” 
‘Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh. 
P. Wylie ™ 
Nam Din an 
| Bedha Krishan, 
‘Hira Tal i 


Bahawalpur State is 
Sayed | Magbul Hussain 
P.BulsRem 


En, | "yyet ; Chan d Mohan . e9e 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 8ra MARCH 1913—conciupep. 


Se” - 


—_— -_—_— -—- -— 


No. Name. Locality Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
i | 
ines URDU —concivupep. i aa ee ee ee 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
68 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar --- | Jhelum -» | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 70 copies, 
69 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan v8 a »- | Sayed Mumtaz Ali 1,500 4, 
70 | Victoria Paper + | Sialkot .-. | R. 8. Lals Gian Chand and 600 , 
71 | Waqt* 1+ | Lahore Al Husin 300 ,, 
72 | Watan at De Muhammad Insha Ullah... 6,335 , 
73 | Zamindar Do. .- | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,90) , 
ForTNIGHTLY. : 
74 | Biwah Samachart «+ | Lahore Ram Chand see 500 copies. 
75 | Jiwan Tat Do. «| Dev Rettan $50 ,, 
76 | Kam Dhenu e- | Ludhiana Bawa Bhagwan Das__se.. 1,500 ,, 
a7 Mister Gazette® oes Lahore | Ali Bakhsh = nw a 
78 | Mohyal Gazettet »»- | Kala, Jhelam District ... | Mehta Sham Das ” 150 , 
79. Nur® e+ | Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Muhammad Yusaf o00 791 » 
PERSIAN. | , 
PoRTNIGHTLY. 
9 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart | Kabul ve | Abdul Khalik - vee 
URDU. 
MonTHLyY. 
Bl | Arorbans Parkasht .- | Lahore + | Salig Ram ve 600 copies, 
83 | Arya Mussir + | Jullundar | L, Amar Nath 750 » 
$3 Pasanat ee- | Lahore -» | H. Muhammad Firoz-ud- 1,000 , 
84 | Indgr | Do. {Dharm Pal, BA. cS 
$5 Jauhbar o- | Amritear eo | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
86 | Kakezai Social Reformer} ee» | Lahore oe | Fazl Din “ 400 » 
87 | Makhean we | Delhi ee | M. Fazi ahi sae 2,000 
88 | Martand «| Lahore . | Kanhaya Lal a 350 
89 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh —... | Delhi ... |M. Muhammad Khalil ... 20 ,, 
90 | Rafigt .+ | Lahore ‘i Chasing Lal . 500 1» 
91 | Raghbir Patrikat ot : Prab Dial ies 500 ,, 
92 | Sadho | | Do. ee | Lu. Gauri Shankar Lal... 3,000 » 
' 98 | Sufi o | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District, Muhammad Din, Awan ... 3,009 ,, 
94 | Zabant a — . Jor ve 250 ,, 
. GURMUKHI. : : | 
WERxLY. 
95 | Khales Sewak oo | Amritsar ... | Jiwan Singh oe 1,000 copies. 
96 | Punjab Reporter Se .. | Ganda Singh me 400 , 
MonrTHLY. 
__ 97 Punjabi Surma? .»» | Lahore Dharm Dev 1,000 copics* 
Sak dee © Not received during the week. 


Sie 
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t Not received during the fortnight. 


$ Not received during the month, 
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I.—Po.uitics. 


(a)—Foreign. 


1. Under the peat Pores does oe consider non-Europeans to be 

the descendants of Adam,” the Afghan (Peshawar 

meant dened of the 26th February 1913, a ard an article 
which appeared in a recent issue of the Straj-ul-Akhbar (Kabul), and which 
says that to-day Europeans are so absorbed in the shedding of human blood that 
nothing will induce them to forsake this pernicious habit. A portion of their 
continent (lit. palace) is inhabited by men whom they regard not only as 
outside the category of human beings, but as obstacles to their enjoyment of 
peace and comfort. They are, therefore, anxious to sweep the latter off the 
face of the earth, in order to be able to extend the boundaries of their 
possessions (Jit. the palace) without let or hindrance. But these non-European 
races, against whom Europeans are carrying on a crusade, are the Turks 
(lit. one), a people who are exceedingly tolerant towards their Christian 
subjects, who have given the latter concessions and have even gone as far as 
taking part in their Christian festivals. This being the case, there appears 
to be no reason why Europeans should desire to extirpate them. Do they 
so desire, because the Turks are Muhammadans and do not worship the 


Cross? : 


: 2. The following is from the TZ) ébune 
Turkey and the Balkan Alles, = (Lahore), of the 4th March 1913 :— 


‘“ For some days past there has been no news relating to the war between Turkey and 
the Balkan allies. 1t is possible that inclement weather has prevented both parties from 
undertaking any operations on a large scale. Turks have no doubt not taken the offensive. 
But Adrianople is still holding out, and it is quite possible that it may hold on yet for some 
time. It is difficult to say whether the Turks will be able to assume the offensive.. And it 
is equally difficult to say with any degree of certainty that the allies will be able either to 
hasten the downfall of Adrianople or to free the Tchataldja lines. It was mentioned in some 
quarters that the allies might succeed with the help of the fleet of the Greeks in forcing the 
Dardanelles. But so far there are no signs that success is likely to crown their efforts in 
this connection. At one time during the past week there was a fear that hostilities might 
break out between Austria and Russia. There was then the further fear that an Austro- 
Russian conflict might precipitate a world-wide war in which Germany, England, the United 
States, France, Russia and Austria would be involved. That would under any circumstances 
be a calamity for the world. But this week it is announced that Russia and Austria have 
come to terms and that ere long orders would be issued for a demobilization of their forces. 
We hope this will prove to be correct. As regards the probability of a conflict between 
Roumania and Bulgaria, we are glad to learn that both have agreed to submit their case to 
the arbitration of the Powers. All the other disputes that are pending are confined to a dis- 


posal of the territory that Turkey has lost. After peace has been concluded between Turkey - 


and the Balkan allies, and it has been Raghy conees what territory in Europe Turkey would 
be allowed to retain, the Great Powers of Europe would p to decide what territory 
should be allocated to the various allies, and what should be constituted into an autonomous 
principality. These are all questions whieh it will not be very oe settle; but if the 
Great Powers of Europe are unanimous in their award, it will be difficult for the allies to 
take exception to their decision. The first question therefore is the conclusion of peace 
between the Allies and Turkey. The mission undertaken by Hakki Pasha on behalf of the 
Porte to the various Chancellories of Europe with reference to the conclusion of peace has so 
far borne no fruit. The Great Powers of Europe refuse to intervene unless the Porte gives 
an assurance that it will abide by what they decide. They refuse to take any action on the 
basis of the Porte’s reply to the collective Note of the Powers presented to Turkey just before 
the resumption of hostilities. The intervention of the Great Powers, it is evident, will be 
possible only if the young Turkish party adopt the same policy as was done by the late 
Prime Minister. But so far the Turks appear to be determined to die rather than to accede 
to the request of the Great Powers of Europe that they should cede Adrianople and leave 
the disposal of the Aegian Islands to them. The Allies, on the other hand, appear to be 
stubborn with reference to both these points. They maintain that Bulgaria must have 
Adrianople and that the Greeks must be given the Aegian Islands.” 


8. The Panjabee (Lahore), of 6th March 
Orme Oe re. 1918, publishes the following :— 


“ For a second time peace negotiations are going on and Turkey does not seem to have 
profited herself by the recent sudden change of ministry and warlike preparations. This time 
peace, if had, will be more costly than before, as the question of heavy indemnity is raised. 


216 
If the former conditions of peace were dishonourable to the real Young Turks and Younger 
Turks of India, then the new conditions must be much more 80. Then it is likely that advices 
will be despatched from Aligath and Lucknow asking Turkey to perish first before seeking 
pence on the ee lerms.- -In the meanwhile the remittances of Indian money to Turkey 

ave slackened and that is significant enough, The Powers are naturally slow to mediate 
ahd accept Turkey’s second willingness to conclude peace and be pow Maree by a fresh 


minist ‘that j is prepared for war to the finish. So far as India is concerned, His — 
the Agha Khan’s opponents: are significantly silent.” 


4. Under the heading “That Hot-Headed Old oly the Obser- 
British Radical Prees and Tarkey. 2 te neapacndt by rut 1st March 1913, publishes the 


We invite the attention of our readers to a short article on Abdul Hamid’s diary, 
which appears on another page. The extracts quoted by the Standard will serve onl 
enhance the reputation of the ex-Sultan for hevielbies and statesmanlike grasp of iternatlonsl 
affairs. The distrust of England appears to bea predominant note in the diary. But that 
war only natural in view of the campaign of calumny and prejudice led against Abdul 
Hamid and the Turks by ‘that hot-headed old chatterer,’ Mr. Gladstone. It is a pity 
that the evil memories left by the ‘Grand Old Man’ of England have been revived by 
the attitude towards: Turkey of a portion of the Radical Press, Lord Hardinge and the 
policy of the Government of Indig have, however, gone far to reassure public sentiment 
in this pene rh 


‘5. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the Ist March 1918, publishes a com- 

Modical Miss a munication headed “The London Medical Mis- 
sete % . sion.” The writer—Rahat, of Moradabad, — says. 

that when the Right Hon’ble Saiyid Amir Ali organised in London a Medical 
Mission to Turkey, his mind was filled with doubts and misgivings, because he 
could not ‘see how Christian Doctors could be sincere in their professions of 
sympathy towards the poor Turks in a war between the Cross and the 
Crescent. Indeed, nobody can believe, nor can there be any reason for so 
doing; that the doctors named can possibly have a genuine sympathy for the 
Turks, who, after putting to the sword thousands of Christian brigands, 
lie wounded on the battlefield. Subsequent events hare fully confirmed 
his doubts, seeing that as many as 80 per cent. of the Turkish wounded en- 
trusted to the care of the members of the above-named Medical Mission, have 
succumbed to their injuries. Continuing, the writer emphasises. the necessity 
for sending from every town and city in India Medical Missions to Turkey, 
which are manned entirely by Muhammadans, and says that even if the 
members ‘of such missions were to be inexperienced persons, they as Muham- 
madans would naturally nurse the wounded with genuine sympathy and care. 
Indeed, there can be no denying the fact that it is as foolish to expect 
Christian doctors of Europe to look after wounded Muslims as to imagine a wolf 
mounting guard over a herd of goats. Moreover, it may also be borne in 
mind that it is a part of European diplomacy to spare no deception, cunning 
or fraud to secure the slaughter of the poor Turks on the battlefield and then 
to have the survivors put to death under the pretext of raked them under 
medical treatment. The time has, indeed, come when Muslims, after care- 
ful consideration, should take ope to preserye rr tt or, for the matter of 


that, Islam. . 


et Under the heading. “Js another Medi- 
ee te cal Mission necessary ?”’. the Olserver (Lahore), 
stele | _ of the Ist March 1913, gives the following : — 


. Peo a M Missions are now working in Turke e the first was. 
equipped by certain Anjumans in Bombay:under the direstion. of . t. Muhammed Husain, 
an Assistant Surgeon of Maiiraé.: ‘It is, however, a. nW it. has. proved an 
eniqualified: gacetss. No less than -three of ite..members have come back to Bombay, and 
the ublic. would very much like to know t! er le As for Dr. Ansari’s Mission, it 
ubtedly well-provided : with fonds, ipped pet ean the it. ‘yet. 
remains to be econ iow for the: fi lises. the high ex; — as to ite 
hy we: -etrongly 
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of doing Red Crescent work or helping such work, the best course for him will be, not to 
organise a new Medical Mission, but to communicate with Dr. Ansari at Tchataldja and to 
co-operate with him by going to Turkey at his own expense. . ee | 


It appears, however, from the vernacular papers that ‘Dr. M. A. Said Ansari of 
Simla’ is desirous of heading another Medical Mission to Turkey and the Red Crescent 


Society of Kasur has been so much struck with the suggestion of ‘ Dr. Ansari of Simla’ that. 


it seems to have decided forthwith to pay the expenses of any qualified medical man who 
will volunteer his services as a member of the proposed Mission. The motives of the Society 
are deserving of every praise, but we feel bound to warn the Kasur Red Crescent Bociety 
and other Associations and persons against such proposals. In the first place, as stated above, 
we are opposed to any fresh Medical Mission being despatched to Turkey from India and 
think the best thing to do is to send money instead to the Right Hon’ble Mr. Ameer Ali 
to help him in the great philanthropic out, which his Society has undertaken and is already 
gry smerny M with conspicuous success, while enthusiastic medical volunteers can join 
Dr. Ansari’s Mission now in Turkey. In the second place, we cannot approve of individuals 
Leing entrusted with charitable work of the kind, which should be legitimately assigned 
to representative bodies ; and unless the Simla gentleman proves himself fully qualified for 
the work, we cannot advise our co-religionists to send any Medieal Mission to Turkey under 
‘Dr. Ansari of Simla.’ ” | 3 


7. In its leader the Observer (Lahore), 


a loan wus the University of the 5th March 1913, publishes the follow- 
ing :-— 


At a publ'e mecting held the other day at Bombay, which was attended by the Agha 
Khan,.the Raja of Mahmudabad and several other members of the Muslim University Depu- 
tation Committee, a proposal was made that the Muslim University fund be lent to Turkey. 
The suggestion was weleomed by the Turkish Consul-General at Bombay, who announced 
that the sum thus lent would be paid back ina year. The proposal, it is understood, has 
received the support of the Agha Khan and many other workers on behalf of the Muslim 
University movement; and we think it is sound as well as practicable. It will be in the recol- 
lection of our readers that it was suggested sometime ago in certain quarters that the greater 
portion of the money collected for the proposed Muslim University should be diverted to the 
Turkish Relief Fund. We were unable to support the suggestion; and considering the 
limited means of the Indian Muslims and the importance of conserving their resources for 
the accomplishment of schemes of Muslim advancement in India itself, we could not then 
advise our co-religionists to divert the money collected for a specific purpuse to another objec t 
pressing though the need of Turkey be and essential though it was for the Indian Musal- 
mans to make great sacrifices in the cause of Islam. The present proposal, however, is quite 
a different one ; and by lendmg money to Turkey for a year only, we shall be rendering her 
substantial help in a critical moment wtthout zeopardtseng our own natsonal interests nearer 
home. If a plebiscite were to-lay taken from Muslim India, we are positive an overwhelm- 
ing majority of our co-religionists, including the subscribers to the fund, would endorse 
the suggestion and we have no hesitation in recording our agreement with the suggestion. 
The credit of Turkey, as His Highness the Agha Khan las declared, is at least as high as 
that. of Japan. There would, therefore, be practically little difference if the Muslim 
University Fund were invested in a Turkish loan, instead of in the Indian Government 
Securities. Not only would the investment be safe, but. the income would be greater and the 
immediate loan of a sum of thirty lakhs or so would prove of the greatest use to Turkey at the 

present juncture. As the proposed Ottoman Loan Bonds will be redeemed to the value of 
one-and-a-half crore of rupees every year, the ‘Turkish Government can easily arrange for the 
Muslim. University Fund loan being paid back by May 1914. There ts no likelihood of the 
Fund being needed in India for at least a year, as the Muslim University, if it ever comes into 

being, cannot be started earlier than a year hence. But even if the sum be needed 

earlier, the Loan Bonds could be negotiated like the British Government Securities. The 

loan would also set a seal on the extra-territorial patriotism of the Indian Musalmans and this 

patent manifestation of their love of, Islam raise them in the estimation of others. We 
hope the sum will be lent to Turkey.’” 


8. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 26th February 1913, has a para- 
graph entitled ‘“ The representative of Czar 

The Agha Khan's letter to the Ferdinand in India.” Referring to the Agha 
mins seh India ond Indian Mubam- ‘Khan's letter to the Times of India concerning the 
yi attitude of Indian Musalmans to the war, the paper 
says that it would have been better if the letter in question had been written 
by a Christian, seeing that it’has only served to make his co-religionists ag rg 
the sincerity of His Highness’ profession of Islam. After remarking that, 
instead of giving expression to his feelings.in the above way, it would have 
‘been better if His Highness had gone round India colleeting. money for the 
- Yelief of Turkish sufferers, as he did for the Muslim University, the paper refers 
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to His Highness’. that: the Turks should leaye Europe bag and 
baggage and should.coneentrate themselves in Asia. It says that it is difficult 
to d. how it is. that His Highness does not see, that, in the face of the 
recent cold-blooded massacre of 8 lakhs of Musalmans by the Balkan brutes ‘in: 
Albania and Macedofia, there.is no guarantee that Musalmans will be saved 
from dishonour and the sword in countries abandoned by the Turks. It is 

certainly unbecoming of'a Muslim leader to give such a piece of cowardly 
advice, which in other words practically means the extinction of the traditional 
bravery of Ielam. If those, vib: pi ted Islam, had been cowards like 
His ness, Islam would never have preserved its existence in the world. 
Verily; His Highness’ sentiment, as portrayed in the letter under reference, 
is no more than a reflection of the views of xi Ferdinand and of the feelings 
of Christian Europe! Musalmans, however, have shown by their conduct, 
that they are not p to listen to such advice and to pees those who give 
utterance to it as their representatives. 


= he Paiea -AkAbar (Lahore), of the Ist March 1918, also refers to the 
above letter, and says that no one can deny the fact that, owing to his high and 
exalted position, His Highness Sir Agha Khan has had more ets than 
anybody else, of studying the feelings and needs of the great ean Powers 
and of understanding the intricacies of international politics, For the last 
12 years he has been staying as a guest in the royal palaces of the late King 
Emperor, the Czar of. Russia, the German Emperor, the President of the 
French Republic-and the ex-8 ex-Sultan, Abdul Hamid, in the capacity of a personal 
friend,'and has studied European diplomacy in all its beaiiabe If, under 
these ciroumstandes, he has thought fit to give certain advice to his co- 
religionists, which in his opinion is calculated to secure the welfare of his 
‘community, it would be a misfortune for the latter if they did not bring to 
hear anxious thought and consideration in deliberation of the matter. After 
remarking that the Paisa Akhbar does not mean to say that it wholly agrees. 
with what His Highness has observed in his letter, the paper refers to His 
less’ suggestion, that his co-religionists should try to effect a union 
between Turkey and Great Britain, and says that His Highness has done an 
excellent service in drawing the attention of British statesmen to a subject, 
which is the crying need of the hour, and in acquainting them with the feel- 
ings of ldyal Indian Muhammadans on the subject. 


9, The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 26th February 1918, has a note 
x desion. ont entitled “‘ The wholesale massacre of 25,000 Muslim 
= Albanians.” Referring to the Reichpost’s an- 
stiiiahidiadtls on the strength of reliable information, of the massacre of no less 
than 25,000 Muslim Albanians by the regular and ahr gad armies of Servia, 
the paper says that these tales of tyranny, p the Christian 
soldiers (on the Tyrks), are pees . Gorn of te of Indian Musalmans. — 
After remarking that, it is idle to expec ns to do any justice in the 
matter, the paper uigee Musalmans to Beek: mi mselves strong and to conserve 
per communal powers;‘in order to be able to punish their enemies for the 
re ih the latter yroetien on them, 


‘The Homdora (Delhi), of the 1st March 1918, publishes a lenileatie 
headed “ Atrocities by.the Balkan States.” Jt says that the hearts. of Musal- 
mans have benunte Insizeted when they find that Europe, which prides itself in 
secialism orm an, sympathy, allows the tration of such heart-rending 
atrocifies by Bulga and Bervians, ter remarking that, although peace 
age sr fla carsiol on with yeh sal 2 St. James’ Palace, no voice 
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it is only to satiate her thirst for conquest that Russia is resisting the advance- 
ment of a loan to China. Indeed, there can be mo denying the fact that 
Russian intrigues in the Celestial Empire are detrimental to the‘ interests of 
England. This is a fact which is known even to France, as is apparent from 
an article which recently appeared in the Outlook (London). After remarking 
that these are the friends of England, who seek their own aggrandisement at 
the cost of the latter, the paper says that if England were to befriend the 
Muslim powers, which she at present regards with feelings of hatred, the latter 
would make her powerful enough to be dreaded by Russia and Germany. It is, 
however, to be regretted that England ‘no longer possesses statesmen of the 
calibre of Palmerston and Beaconsfield, men capable of realising the gravity 
‘of the situation. 


eer ; 11.. The following is from the Panjabee 
—a (Lahore), of the 6th March 1913 :— , 


“Although it was anticipated that Mr. Gokhale’s visit. to South Africa and his 
substantial surrender of Indian rights wonid enable the local authorities at least to be fair 
to the settled Indians there, we have not heard of-any such settlement yet. On the contrary 
the restraints imposed by the administrative officials continue to b9.even more harrassing 
to the Indians. In the House of Lords on February 1910, Lord Ampthill asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whether the Government received any official information 
about the settlement of the question as a result of Mr. Gokhale’s visit to South Africa. 
Lord %mmott replying, said that he hesitated to express too confident an opinion as to the 
effect of Mr. Gokhale’s visit, but speaking for himself he thought that that gentleman seemed 
to have taken a broad view of the situation. In the speech which Mr. Gokhale made, he 
showed that: he realised the facts of the case and some of the great difficulties which 
eurrounded the question. On the whole he (Lord Emmott) was inclined to express the opinion 
that Mr. Gokhale’s visit to South Africa appeared to have been’ as advantageous. ‘We are 
anxious to know to whose advantage the visit has really been. Certainly not to that of 
Indians who are yet suffering. Apparently the Colonial Office Las no influence in South 
Africa and it is useless to question that authority.” . 


12. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 1st March 1918, has a note 

we Lge ; entitled ‘“*The shameless aspect of Western civilis- 
— civilisation and immor- ation.” After remarking that Mr. Lecky is 
| perfectly right in observing that the advancement 

of Western civilisation has led t2 a proportional increase in immorality, -the 
paper refers to a communication, which appeared in a well known periodical 
of London (name not given), in which the writer of the same dwells on the 
inordinate increase of prostitution and immorality in Europe, and says that 
Indian leaders should learn a lesson from this state of affairs, and should train 
‘and eduzate their girls in such a way as to save them from lives of dishonour 
and shame. j | 


(d) — Home. 


13. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 3rd March 1918, has an article 
ce i _ headed ‘Sir James Meston’s advice.” Referring 
ye oames Meston ard Indian to 9 speech, which the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
See | United Provinces recently delivered at a Durbar 
at’Gorakhpur, the paper expresses ifs inability toaccept His Honour's dictum 
that it is impossible for Indians to claim to understand the intricate interna- 
‘tional policy of Europe‘at such a distance. It also takes exception to. His 
‘Honour’s remark, that the impression which some of the Muslim newspapers 
and lecturers are seeking to create, namely, that the whole of Europes has con- 
spire? against ‘lurkey, is quite wide of the mark.. After remarking that His 
Honour’s observations have notin the least succeeded in alleviating the feelings 
of sorrow and grief, which have been caused to Muslims by the British attitude 
towards Turkey, the paper positively asserts that the whole of Europe has 
undoubtedly entered into a conspiracy with a view to exterminate Turkey, and 
‘gays that.‘ our ”. hearts are lacerated when “‘ we ” find Great Britain also, whom 
we.’ regard to be a Muslim Government, complacently witnessing the ruin 


of Turkey. . The paper goes on to deplore the apathy of the Prime Minister and 
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ign Secretary. Even if, it a it. is admitted, for arguments sake, that 
Indians ae segue ia A evtaini -the intricacies of A international situation 
in. Burope and that some Muhammadan ‘newspa are displaying undue 
sympathy towards Turkey, ‘would His Honour: say 4 he knows what effect 
some of the writings im-semi-official journals, suchas the Psoneer, are producing 
itt the -minds -of the Indian'Muhammadans ? ‘“ The Anglo-Indian daily of 
Allahabad, in its issue dated the: 17th February 1913, publishes from its London 
ent a cotaiagalaption, 4 in which ba — =o to the ‘unity , among 


the Powers:and says, aro oes : og urope is wpe ag 
recognjsed as pe ene in e hands o t e at 
land-has its eye.on Arabia, which is not in the least one on although moat 


of the aforesaid rumours have been semi-officially contradicted.” After remark- 
ing that the semi-official organ of Allahabad has disclosed a horrible secret, 

 Zamindar aake Sir James to say whether this is the international policy of 
, which. Indians cannot claim to understand, Next, the r refers to 


the Agha Khan’s remark, which he made in his recent contribution to the 
Times of India, that E ngland has no ambitions for further conquest and that 
she will help Turkey, if the latter concentrates herself in Asia. His Highness’ 


assurance, the paper says, is quite inconsistent with the news expressed by the 
Pioneer, and it now remains to be seen which is correct. 


14. Writing under the. heading “The Present Situation,” the Observer 
(Lahore), “of the 1st March 1918, giVcs the fol- 
wire terol lowing <— 


® a aes * sane 


‘What : is, however, of still greater interest to us Indian Muslims, is Sir J ames 
-Meston’s opinion as to our position with regard to the Balkan War. His Honour desires 
as.to show our sympathy with the Turks in a practical manner by subscribing money to 
relieve their dictzens | in the cure of the sick and wounded. He assures us that-the ‘anxie | 
of the Muhammadane of India to see an honourable end to the conflict, has carried no email 
weight with the British Government which has thrown its influence into the scales for peace.” 
We Shave absolutely no right, nor any desire, to question the correctness of these words, but 
wish there were. some outward and visible signs of the desire.of the present Ministry in 
‘England to do something for bringing about a peace genuinely honourable to Turkey. His 
Honour i is, however, right when he characterises the language of some Muhammadans who 
‘speak and ‘write as ifthe whole of Europe were leaguéd against Turkey’ as ‘quite untrue ;’ 
though His Honour himeelf finds an excuse for the Siaidins when he is. constrained to 
recognise that ‘much must be forgiven to them in their excitement and annoyance.’ His 
Honour would also set his face against the boycott of European goods, because ‘in no country 
that I know has a boycott: oe preached without leading to aged oe bitterness, disorder and 
lawlessness.’ He further polabel out that ‘the movement cannot ly be effective and 
it cannot do any harm whatsoever to the countries against which it is directed. Co juently 
it ean only bring ridicule on those who attempt it. Among all their adversities the followers 
of Islam have maintained their dignity.-- Surely they will not cast away their dignity now 
at the. eavp lam a few excited an ignorant men.’ “We are at one with His Honour re 
boycott will do us no good, and wo fd ‘repeat our humble advice to our co-religionis 
| sot to listen to those who favour a boycott of European y but. to.do all in their power : 
_improve indigengnus industries and help in the developm ent of Muslim trade and commerce. - 
In ‘chi alone lies the economic salvation of Indian Mubammadans. Pry 


'" ‘Under ‘the heading * Government and the Bo cott” the Pan 7 
(Lahore), of the 4th March 1918, Bives the following :— m yabe 


is. 
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the objectionable language used by many Muhammadan speakers and writers as regards 
the. attitude and policy of the European Powers and with repatd to Turkey and the Balkan 
allies. He said that.these people spoke and wrote as if thé whole of Europe were leagued 
against Turkey which was quite untrue, Sir James went on to say that he was prepared 
to forgive them this extravagance of language in their. excitement and annoyance, He 
referred to the agitation for a boycott of ps aon goods and said that during the last 
few days some ‘hot-headed persons had proposed that no Muhammadans should buy any 
articles produced in the countries which were believed to be unfriendly to Turkey. His 
Honour went on to say that, put in this form, the proposal appeared to be harmless, but ‘it 
was full of mischief. He explained that in no country that fe knew had a boycott been 
as without leading to racial bitterness, «disorder and lawlessness. ‘He said firmly that 
e did not want this sort of trouble in the United Provinces, that he would set his face 
against it, and he trusted that every sensible Muhammadan would do the same: He went 
further and appealed to his Muhammadan friends on higher grounds to discourage this 
foolishness. Sir James said the movement could not possibly be effective and it could not 
do any harm whatsoever to the countriés against which it was directed. It could only 
bring ridicule oa those who attempted it. His Honour made a touching appeal to the better 
mind of Islam when he said that among all their adversities the followers of Islam had 
maintained their dignity and hoped that surely they would not cast away dignity at the 
leading of a few excited and ignorant men. We hope that the advice so kindly. given by 
Sir James Meston will have its effect. The men of light and leading among the luham- 
madans of India should set their face against the proposal of a boycott. They should denounce 
it in language at once plain and emphatic. By doing so they will save the community from 
much tribulation, worry and suffering in the future. The boycott under excited circumstances, 
is a dangerous weapon. It is unsound: economically and it is vicious and even dangerous 
morally. We were against it when some Bengalees took it up and we are against it now 
that it is being revived by some of our Muhammadan fellow-countrymen. Sir James 
Meston has, .we think, done well to make it clear at the outset that he will do all he 


can to put it down with a vigour and firmness about which there need be no misundere 
standing.” : 


In its issue dated the 5th March 1913, the Zamindar (Lahore), 
refers to Sir James Meston’s views regarding the Muhammadan boycott 
of European goods, and expresses respect and admiration for the same and 
says that there can be no gainsaying the fact that every Musalman should: 
calmly ponder over the consequences to which the boycott propaganda is apt 
to lead and which His Honour has pointed out tothem. It may, however, be 
borne in mind that His Honour’s warning is likely to prove effective only if an 
opportunity is afforded to Indian Muhammadans to speak out their minds, 
Indeed, if the feelings of the people find no outlet, the Government will find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain their wishes and desires. So far 
British experts and statesmen have signally failed to learn the real feelings 
and sentiments of Indian Musalmans (in respect of the present war ?). More- 
over, His Honour characterises the boycott movement as a terrible propaganda, 
but if: the-word “ boycott.” is analysed from the practical point of view, it will 
be found that it is an ordinary word and that there.is nothing in the commons 
place routine of everyday life, to which this word does not apply. After 
quoting instances to show that recourse is commonly had to boycott in every- 
day life, the paper says that the conduct of all communities, whether rulers 
or the valet, 1s tainted by boycott, with the only difference that, whereas 4 
weak person, who ventures to have recourse to it, goes to the wall, a strong 
person has every right toemploy it towards the attainment of his ends, The 
paper concludes by promising to revert to the subject in a future issue. 


15. The Afghan (Teshawar), of the 8rd March 1913, has a apege a6 
Ser pny headed “* Boycott and the Musalmans.” Since the 
Muslim boycott of Huropean commencement of hostilities in the Balkans, says 
vice : _the paper, the cry has gone forth that Musalmans 
should boyoott European goods. This cry has divided the Muslim press into 
two parties, yiz., (1): Moderates and (2) Extremists, The Moderates urge 
caution and. advise Musalmans to adopt Swadeshiem, which they say is 
countenanced by Government, and: urge them to. use indigenous goods in 
preference to foreign ones. The Extremists, on the other‘hand, dwell on the 
various steps taken by Government to.injure Indian'arf#, trade and industries, 
and.say that the.only effective way.to take vengeance on-the British Govern- 
ment isto. boycott British goods; : After remarking that it cannot agree with 


f 


those. papers which take extreme views on the subject, the paper says tiat tlie only 
way-in which Musalmans can —— themselves on Europe for the unjust harass- 
ing of Turkey is by boycotting European s, seeing that this will involve 
in; bankruptcy eee en who will thereby be forced to yield (Jit.. to 
give-concessions). Besides, if‘Musalmans derive no political advantage from 
the boycott, they will at least lose nothing, seeing that their boycott will free 
them from slavish dependence on foreign countries, and will enable.them to 
find their feet. | : ie 


16. The following is from the Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 1st 


Indian Muhammadans and Gove. March 1913 :— - te 
‘ernment. 


. , “Under the heading ‘Indian Muslims and the Turk’ the Engiishmon of Calcutta 
writes a highly suggestive article on the philosophy of .Anglo-Maslim friendship. It begins 
by giving the reasons why there has always been a good deal of sympathy with the Muham- 
among the British in India, Islam is dogmatic and therefore more intelligible to 
the averag European brain. A further bond was provided for many years by the friendship 
bétiveen Turkey and Great Britain, though the ‘value of the friendship was best realised 
by the British, the —— y of Muhammadans outside the Turkish Empire being hardly 
aware, till quite recently, of the very existence of the Sultan.’ The sympathy between the 
two peoples became very prominent during the ‘ pronounced period of unrest’ when the 
Muhammadans ‘held’ strictly aloof’ from the Hindus. But—the apparent solidarity of 
the Hindus was convincing the Muhammadans that it was time they gave life to their own 
organisations. The growth of bodies like the Muslim League, the Central Muhammadan 
Association and others was watched with deep interest by the British, and certainly it seemed 
that the purpose of these institutions was to combat the aggressive propaganda of the Congress. 
The Muhammadans, it was thought, wére aware of how their interests would snffer were 
self-covernment to be bestowed upon India, and were in this matter also acting as much from 
motives of loyalty to the existing administration as for other reasons. — 


_ So far things went on to the entire satisfaction of the Exgitshman. 


The article continues under the heading, “ A change in the weather.” 


© But the course of the wind has changed since the Italian adventure in Tripoli and 
the attack upon Tarkey by the Balkan Confederacy, and the weathercock has turned round 
and is describing @ new course of rotation. The Hngltshman is both pained and surprised to 
find that. the organisation which was forced upon Indian Muham ns by the propaganda 
of the Congress is now being utilised for the purpose of bringing pressure to bear upon the 
British Government to interfere in the war. The Englishman continues:— 


he demands of. the Muslim League are innocent compared with those of the 
Red Crescent Society, which has founded branches all over India, and- even enlisted the 
services of prominent Hindu Nationalists. To the average European mind the Red Crescent 
js.an organisation formed for the same,noble and unselfish purpose as the Red Cross, but 
in India it is becoming nota philanthropic but a political body, which, besides sending 
medical missions to Turkey, is bugily exciting the masses.. Obviously the time has come for 


* 


Muslim leaders to pause a little and consider what they are doing. 


'. Asif this was not enough, the Muslim League has just declared itself for self- 
goreromen' within the Empire, whichis a.‘triumph for the Hindu Nationalists ’—that is, 
ngressmen—‘and deprives the League of the valuable support not only of its best men 
in England, but of the British community in India.’’ To further add to the confusion of the 
Jin glishman,*‘ its best men in England’ have also declared themselves in favour of self- 
government within the Empire.”? © yisserio dra We geek me | its 


37, -The. Zamindar Gales) 4 Fed -_ —_ : eer 1918, has a 

‘ei guide Steps ts me adere “Qur loyalty.’. After remark- 
Loyalty of , Indian, : Mobame. ing that Indian Musalmihs Ree’ dre “swerved 
moh fom the path of loyalty, in spite of Sir Edward 
Grey’s ‘weak and vacillating policy as regards the Russian atrocities in 
rages, and in spite of Mr. Asquith’s Guildhall 


speech and . Lord Crewe’s decision concerning the Muslim ‘University, the 
paper says that’ dinans* will’ ever: remain loyal to British rule, and that 


their sycophsnt: leaders. should bear in sind: that they. will never ‘become 
gay. cavern faite’ os tds 2 Ua SOD eee ee OR UREN SOOT OL er De 
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disloyal, however much calamities may assail them from all sides. - Musalmans 
believe in the justice of the British Goyernment,, and know that it always 
does its best to redress the grievances of its subjects, ..1t is on these grounds 
that they hope that their cries will be heard some day or other. So long 
as they cherish the above belief they will continue to-cry. But if Govern: 
ment or its foolish friends declare that the. British Sistas is -only 
another form of despotism, and that no amount. of cries will induce it to 
redress these grievances, Musalmans will patiently bear everything with their 
lips sealed. | 


In its issue of the 2nd March 1913, the paper, has a leader headed * Our 
heart.” The Musalmans, it says are, and have always been, loyal to. the 
British Government, and that they have on several occasions proved the 
genuineness of their loyalty by fighting on behalf of the British Government 
against their co-religionists.. Indeed, their loyalty has taken them so far as to 
make them forget all their duties towards the (Islamic) brotherhood. But 
the question now naturally arises, how long will they, with flesh and blood 
like other men, continue their professions of loyalty if the British Ministers 
continue to treat with indifference their legitimate demands and aspirations 
and do nothing to remedy their ills and sufferjngs, Qontinuing, the paper 
refers to the present attitude of the British authorities towards Moroccan, 
Persian, Tripolitan and Turkish affairs, and their apathy towards the bloodshed 
and sufferings of Musalmans. The paper goes onto say that British. states- 
men appear to haye completely lost sight of the fact that God has entrusted 
to their eare the destinies of 10 crores of Musalmans. They have further 
thrown jnto the background the Proclamation of: Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, which is known as the “ Magna Charta’”’ of India, and in which Her 
Majesty promised to make no distinction between the various classes of her 
subjects on the basis of colour or creed in adminjstering the affairs of the 
country. Proceeding, the paper urges British statesmen to consider it their 
duty at the present critical juncture to act in such a way as to leave no im- 
pression in the minds of Muhammadans, that the British Government is in 
collusion with other European Powers, with a view to the partition of Islamic 
countries, In conclusjon, it says that if the Ministers do not change their 
anti-Muslim attitude, the love which Musalmans bear towards His Majesty 
the King Emperor George V will be to a certain extent affected. Although 
they wiil remain loyal, their loyalty will be that of the tongue only, not that 
of the heart, | 


18, The Zamindar rome hes ~ bso ert | 1918, publishes a 
ie ee er een eader headed “The presidentship of the Muslim 
oar h'es the Peaks Sy = League.” Referring to the deities of the 
dim League. | Hon'ble Mian Muhammad Shafi as the President 
of the next sessions of the All-India Muslim League, the poper says that 
‘in the existing state of the country Musalmans should entrust their 
destiny to the care of a capable and competent person only. It is a general 
complaint that European officers take no pains to acquaint themselves with 
the feelings and aspirations of their subjects, and no sensible person can deny 
that there exists a wide gulf of distrust between rulers and ruled. The’ only 
source through which Government desires to learn the feelings of its subjects 
is the Criminal Investigation Department. Whether Goyernmeat admits it 
or not, the Zamindar will emphatically declare that the officers of the raid . 
department cannot bring to bear love and confidence in the bridging of that 

ulf. Under these circumstances, if is the foremost duty of the leaders 
to acquaint Government with the feelings and the grievances of their respec- 
tive communities. The Muslim leaders, however, fail to perform their duty 
in the matter, seeing that they are conspicuous by their presence only in those _ 
meetings in’ which resolutions are to'b goo oxpremang gratitude to Gov- 
ernment for some of its measures. If Musalmans had some leaders in the 
trae sense of the word, the jron wall of distrust between. rulers and ruled 
would yiot Haye sprung into existence, and Government would not, perhaps, 
Raye deemed jt proper to bear the enormous expenses of mainteining secret 


\ 
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police. It is, however, a matter for thankfulness to God that the Muslim 
Gazette, the "Hilal, the Pakil, the Comrade and the Aligarh Institute Gazette 
are discharging their uties properly by. re nting in an effective manner 
the feelings of the community to the authorities. After remarking that this 
alone constitutes true: loyalty’ to  Govectmind, the paper says that it cannot 
understand how the n’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi hows been elected. 
President of the Muslim League, that while he is conservative enough 
‘to side with Government in direct opposition to the feelings of the community 
in the matter of Primary Education, he has become so liberal as to accept 


the presidentship of the League, which opposes the view of Lord Crowe with 
gen ‘to self-government, 


19. The Siroj-ut- -Akhbar (J Thelum), of the fe: ok 1918, has 4 

note entit “ Letters from Indian fugitives in 

the inde aes” in America and America.” Certain Hindu papers, it says, are in 

, the habit of publishing communications from those 

Aryas, who, having plunged themselves into the vortex of political agitation 

by the dissemination of sedition in this country, have been compelled to. flee 

to the West. The paper urges Government to take steps to prevent the 

publications of such articles, as they are only calculated to lead to political 
unrest, 


20. Writing under the heading “ The deplorable condition of public 
F ae ahh life in the Punjab,” the Hindu (Lahore), of the 
busied. ees S. we February 1913, deplores the inert character 
of public life in the ‘Province, and says that while 
the Hindus appear to have become slack in their country’s public affairs, 
their Muslim neighbours are displaying some signe of vitality in collecting 
subscriptions for the relief of the Turkish sufferers in the war. The absence 
of. interest in public life among the Hindus is, however, doing them consider- 
able injury, seeing that their widows and orphans are in distress and al 
‘in ignorance, and thousands of institutions, likely to prove useful to the count 
are suffering from lack of funds. Nor is this all. Even those few 
hearted persons, who had taken on themselves the task of advocating the 
Hindu cause, have become so disheartened that they are now ready to give. 
up their’ self-im tasks. Continuing, the paper says that times have 
c old Hindu institutions and customs can now be of no avail and. 
that, instead of conforming to the same, the followers of Hinduism should 
take advantage of the press and platform to promote the.welfare of their 
community: But so far from doing anything in the matter, Hindu news-. - 
papers au speakers are passing their days in self -laudation, mutual jealousy, 
narrow- obstruction and in selfish attempts to gain their private ends. 
The paper then concludes by remarking that if the Hindu community is 
desirous of preserving its existence, it should bestir itself, and create a public 
opinion with a view to foreing the public leaders to =" with it in its | 


struggle for existence. 
Indian students in nara} 


21. In its leader, the Tribune (Lahore) " 


‘publishes the following, under the nes “ Audi 
_ Alteram Partem ” :— 


We have on more occasions than one 
the arrangements made, under the auspices of the 8 
the Indian students residing i in pe Py tp 
arrangements are too expensive t 
pry he prs coreg nore wer press 


in these coleeaes our views 


¢ 
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even the slightest good. It is true that some allowance should..pe made for the desire to 
escape supervision and control which is natural in young minds, Sut making every possible 
allowance for this consideration we are of opinion that there are good and valid reasons in 
support of the attitude taken up by the students with reference to these supervisory arrange- 
ments. It is quite true that the protests made by the studente will go unheeded, but we fear 
that that will render the arrangements in question still more unpopular. In our opinion 
— should reconsider the whole case in the light of the protests that have been 
€. ¢ 


, “ A writer from London has contributed to one of the Anglo-Indian papers a long 
article on this subject, in the course of which he details the arrangements so far made and 
those in contemplation to bring the East and the West together. The arrangements made to 
look after the Indian students in Great Britain this writer regards as a part of the arrangement 
to establish a better undorstanding between the East andthe West. Acting on the principle of 
auds alteram partem, it is our intention to refer to the article in question at some length. We 
do so in order to give our readers an impression as to what has been so far done to control and 
supervise Indian students and what is still further contemplated in the same direction. When 
the arrangements to which objection is taken were first set on foot, they were applicable only 
to those who cared to aceept them. Since then they have been made obligatory in the case 
of those reading in any of the Universities in Great Britain, and we are now told that it is also 
contemplated to make them applicable to those studying for the Bar. The sanction of the 
various Inns of Court to this extension of application is now being obtained. | 


# Sie + * * . * 


“ As regards the proposed arrangement with the Inns of Court, under which certificates 
for admission will be furnished by Mr. Mallet, instead of by the District Officers in India, 
the writer says ‘ this arrangement will be all in favour of the would-be student, who will 
furnish the necessary information through the nearest Advisory Committee in India, without 
being compelled to obtain the District Officer’s certificate.’ The writer considers that the 
development and expansions of the Indian Advisory committees are necessary for the practical 
success of this plan. We quite agree with him. So far these Committees in India have 
not done much to justify their existence. Their only use has so far been to provide comfort- 
able salaries to certain favoured individuals. In the Punjab very few persons are even aware 
that such a committee exists. People who wish to send their sons or wards to England and 
are anxious to gather correct and reliable information do not ‘receive any help from this 
Committee. They have to go to the Punjab Public Library to see calendars and other papers 
or to individuals who have either themselves been to England or have sent their sons and wards 
there. - It is quite clear that the Punjab Advisory Committee might prove of use if it was 
properly worked. 


“There is another significant passage in the article from which we have already 
quoted. We are told that educational authorities in England ‘are growing restive under the 
unsatisfactory conditions in which foreign and especially Oriental students claim the privileges 
and facilities devised for our own people. It is, of course, a tradition of seats of learning to 
wélcome and even to invite foreigners, but nowadays the native demand is very pressing ; 
expenses increase, and the native student resents the admission of foreigners on equal terms 
with himself, seeing that he pays not only fees, but also in many cases his share of taxation 
in support of grants, ete.’ This feeling we are told is becoming very acute in Germany and 
the example of Japan is quoted where foreign students at the Higher Technical School at 
Tukyo pay double tuition fees on the grounds (1) that foreigners give more trouble on account 
of their ignorance of the language ; and (2) because the school does not want too many pupils. 
‘If then,’ the writer goes on to say, ‘our authorities impose some restrictive conditions on the 
admission of students, there will be no cause for surprise.” We are not prepared at. all to 
admit the force of this line of argument. England is not to India as Japan and Germany. 
_ India is an integral part of the British Empire and Indians as subjects of His Imperial 
Majesty have as good rights of admission to the Universities of Great Britain as the people 
of Great Britain themselves. If Indian students are excluded from the Universities of Great 
Britain or even if penalties and restrictions are imposed against their admission, the result will 
be great and acute discontent in India. Let us hope that there is no intention to enforee - 
this exclusion. We think the writer of the article refers to it as a sort of threat that if the 
Indian students or their parents object to, the arrangements made for their supervision, they 
may be altogether barred from admission into the Universities and great difficulties may be 
placed in the way of their admission. Even the holding out of a threat of this kind is open 


s 


to' objection and will be resented throughout the eountry.”* 


a | a 29. The following is from the Panjabee 
The Henporial Budget. (Lahore), of the 4th March 1913 :— : 


“* At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held-in. Deibi, on Saturday last, 
His Excel Lord Hardioge presiding, the Hon’ble Sir we Fieetwood Wilson introduced 


the Imperial Budget for the coming . His speech, which is usually a very clear. and 
-iuteresting one, on account of the ‘Goons’ 


to which we have been accustomed, acquires’ 


- 
a. + 


San 


sentiment: 
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importance because he is to’ retire this year, and because sonie important financial 
questions.have been dealt with init. ‘The year has again been a prosperous one with larger 
jncomes than were anticipated gnd more boons following them. The Budget for the current 
year was prepared for a revenue of £794 millions. But according to the latest revised in- 
comes it is expected there will be £87 millions or an improvement of 273, of which £5 millions 


will be secured from opium and railways. The expenditure has not much increased; and the 
Finance Member proposes to give large grants to the provinces for various purposes and 
Yeserves as much as as against a surplus of £1} anticipated in the Budget. He. then. 


} on te discuss thé position of opium in China and the prospects of that source . of revenae, 

Tat riiatter has to he discussed ynder a ‘separate heading. From the opium then we have an 
inétease over the standard figuré of nearly £2146 millions, of which two-thirds will be retained 
in the surplus of discharge temporary sterling debt, The remaining third which amounts 
to £460,000 will be distributed as grants for hostelg and Universities. 


se Bseludiog the opium reyenue there will be a surplus increase of £6,191,000, the 
great bulk of which eomes from railways. From other sources than railways the increase 
is £24 millions. Overa million of this comes from Customs, Mint, Pogt Office, and Tele- 
graph, &o, These sudden and unexpected sums of money have made the Financial Member 
very anxious. ‘The distribution of my surplus,’ he says, ‘has given me much anxions 
thought. J have a large sum of money to dis of. We are unlikely to have again for 
some time a aT anything like so large as in the present year, and it is all the more neces- 
co he be careful in the distributiqn of what is in our hands.* He has therefore proposed ta 


nake the following grants ;— | : 
Education: Non-recurring _ oe “0 23 crores 
Urban Sanitation —§ . eee eee eee 1} rT 
To Burma for Communications ove — ove 80 lakhs 
For Assam Development eee eee eee eee £60 a 
General Provincial resources, ace vee oe } crore 


- . ©The provinees will get at the rate of Rs, 12 lakhs for the larger and Res, 8 for the 
amallér ones. ‘The money is to be‘spent on such schemes as the Local Government may deem 
it te he most necessary.’ We wish that more could be given for education, as the new policy 
of increasing primary schools has been inaugurated. The extra amount, though non-récur= 
ring, would have been useful in building. school houses, — : | 

| a | 
| s Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s remarks on the currency question and the proposed gold 
col will be read with interest. His statements are convincing, and without being. 
rejyaiced by controyergial issues he egtablighes the fact that the country haga right fora 
cyrreney which it valueg and a coin that it wants. Referring to the debated advantages of 
gold coina, the Finance Member concludes; ‘I make no assumption. I leaveit to the © 
sople to decide what suite them best, and all I say is, that if they find.they. prefer. gold, they . 
are just.as much entitled to it as any other people in the world.’ That is perfectly true.. We- 
hope, when the want and the appreyiation are made known they will be recognised and faci- | 
litiés created therefor. In explajning the pusition of the Government, Sir Guy Fleetwood. 
Wilson stated — Fen ne 


“The yiew taken by the Government.of India is 9 very simple, ang I think obvious, one, and it involves 


no departure Whatever from our currency policy. We have no idea.of converting our currency into gold. We 


are not poing to bay gold bars-in order to coii them. We cannot force a currency on the people, nor do wé” 


‘wish todo so. All. we proposed-is that ifanyone who has gold wishes’ to have it coined he should be able to 


position is thatin this country both gold and silver are established as legal tender currency. — 
turn silver into goin we have not a0 far been able to coin gold. The argument that, in point 
by importation as much gold aa we can use is true, but it is incomplete. For one thing 


4 

; 

. . 
m. 


sdnoes an amount of gold which is not inconsiderable. At present this goes to London, and it - 
inueto do so, bat it is req-onable and it may prove economical that facilities should te given for 

4 this country if at-any-time the producers -find their advantage in that alternative. Again, there 
quantity of ballion in Sbeepeeiny- Aasunting that the necessity. qrises of converting it into 
1a) I niles tor the pa: P Or who is to say that it may not on ogcasion 
fitable or convenient to import and coin gold bullion rather than to import sovereigns ? , 
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+. 5 $8. The following ts from the Panjabes 
(ashore), of the 4th Maro 1013: 


“In the March number of the Modern Review, Professor Balkrishna of Gurukula 
discusses the amount and distribution of incomes in the Punjab. He gives a very ead picture 
of the miseries of the poor, ‘who are struggling against great poverty. The Bunjab is offitinll y 
described as a province which has prospered remarkably well. Without disputing the flow of 
wealth to the few, we may say that the poverty of the poor is something terrible, Here the 
_ people have to contend against a great many more troubles than in other provinces, By 
comparing the statistics under inoome-tax for the last ten years, the writer shows that the 
average increase of wealth asseseed in the Punjab is Rs. 18 lakhg a year. The number of 

tax-payers enjoying incomes between 1,000 and 1,500 is very nearly 4°4 per year. He also 
finds out the probable number of people whose income varies Frases Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 

and shows that during the past pal only one man among 400 persons had an income of 

Re, 500 or more. Farther he pointe out by elaborate calculation that Re. 500 is the limit 

of income which separates poverty from misery. To have less than Re. 500 as income in the 

Punjab is to be miserable. Aocording to his calculation only 24 lakhs of people in the Punjab 
with a total income of 617 lakhs were above the poverty line ten years ago and the remaining 
200 of people are poor and miserable. And during 1910-11, only 5 per cent. of the 
men are above that line, The study of these statistics is certainly interesting. Mr. Balkrishna 
-has taken a great deal of pains in suvelag the great extent of our poverty and actual misery, 

and he asks us not to be carried away by the glittering show of wealth of only a few and 
consider ourselves prosperous, He is full of sympathy for the poor, and his useful investiga- 
tions must induce both Government and the public to consider how we can improve the 
unhappy lot of the 95 per cent, of the poverty-stricken population of the Punjab.” 


Tnoomes in the Punjab, 


IIl.—Narive Srarzs, 


24. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 1st March 1918, publishes 
| & communication headed “ An open letter to the 
a 3 Royal Saint—IV.” In continuation of his previous 
remarks on the subject 9 A a 23 of Selections No. 9) the writer— 
Mian Bijai Singh, Pleader, ore—urges His Highness the Maharaja to 
have the Kashmiri Magazine, the Rajput Gazette and the Dogra read out 
to him in order to ascertain the abject condition of the Rajputs in Jammu 
and Kashmir. Continuing, it says that not only the ministers of the State, 
but all the 36 officials of the Forest Department (excepting one on Res. 50) 
are outsiders, Even in the department named, in which the officials are 
- not expected to possess any special qualifications, there are only three Rajputs 
and two Muhammadans. As a consequence, thousands of rupees are monthly 
drained from the State in the shape of/the salaries of the outsiders employed 
in the State. | | 


Commenting on the above the Rajput Gazette states that the appoint- 

ment of Rai Bahadur Lala Sukh Dial, Advocate, Chief Court, Punjab, as a 
Judge of the Chief Court, Jammu and Kashmir State, appeeeity appears to 
be the result of the machinations of those outsiders employed in the State, 
who invariably try to get their own friends and relations taken into the 
State service at the cost of the inhabitants of the State. After remarking 
that the selection of the officer named has been done i camera, the paper 
gays. that if applications had been invited for the post from the public, 4 
number of able Rajputs would have been forthcoming to fill the vacancy in 
uestion, It then goes on to publish the namesof a few Rajput Extra 
Fedaat Commissioners, Barristers and Pleaders working in the Punjab, and 
ersons are fully qualified to replace the alion interlopers now 

ding the highest appointments in the State. In conclusion, if urges that 
ip and some posts of Munsifs, which are about to he created in the 


. 
> 


a ] 
Jammu 


‘She Wakil (Amritsar), of the lst March 1913, refers to:the appointment 
of Rat Bahadur Lala Sukh Dial as Judge of the Jammn and Kalin ir High 
Court, and says that it is a matter for regret that the Maharaja has paid no heed 

to the legitimate wishes and the reasonable demands of the Musalmans for the 

sppointment of a Muhammadan. The paper is of opinion that the time has 
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voima when. the Mustiharis of Kashmir’ should ‘Tay their demands 
before the Maharaja, and use legitimate and effective means to secure their 


on Toews 25. The following is from the Tribune 
* yp Maheryfo of Jeypens. (Lahore), of the Ist March 1918 :— 


In our Inst: issue ‘we briefly referred to the eccentricities of the Maharaja of Jeypore. 

The world is fall-of eccentric péople even in the twentieth century. Not long ago one of 
the foremost ‘of Ruling Princes refysed to alight from his special train on reaching the des- 
tination, and the train had to be shunted on to siding to make room for an incoming 
train, ‘Whether the Jeypore magnate was eccentric or not by- his conduct, he hag certainly 
por, Sarge alike the invited guests and the outside public. But the Péoneer has shown 
wisdom nor good taste in giving such wide ee to a purely personal incident. 


In fact'the mr per is even mischievous, in that it has unnecessarily dragged in the 
name of not 0 o Rrevbos the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces but also of 
‘Hig Hig hness tbe Ge Gackwar of Baroda, It construes the habitual dilatoriness of an individual 


in a social function 4s an ‘affront ‘to. the Tjieutenant-Governor and through him to His 
Majesty the-Emperor’” Jt then goes.on to say: — 


“It is obvious that the-inaction: of the Supreme Government with regard to the conduct of the Gackwar 

of Barods is bearing eyil fruit. That Ruli Chief op openly insulted Hig. Majesty the Kin a. in the 
‘ight of the world, and it goes unnoticed. , is to hinder every petty princelet of * libe ‘ideas’ from 
insulting the representatives of His Maj- sty,’ 


“The Gaekwar incident is a forgotten story. In the position of the Gaekwar the 
writer in the Pioneer and others of his way of thinking would probably have behaved worse. 
We must protest against this practice of.keeping alive memories of an incident which no one 
regrets more than the Gaeckwar brimeself. As ‘regards the Jeypore incident, it is forgotten that 
among Hindus lapses and irregularities are common in marriages which are never as orderly 
rand ‘méthodiéal:as among Chmstians. What will the Proncer say if Indians proceed to judge 
gocial- habits and customs of Europeang from an Indian point of, view ? To put it mildly, the 


Pioneer has betrayed both indiscretion and want of knowledge ‘jn its resolve to pillory the 


J eypore Chief for ropelal lapses.”? 


"The following on the same subject is from the Tribune (Lahore), 
of the 7th-March 1913 :— 


oer a Ag we anticipated, the highly-coloured account to whieh the Péoneer gave wide 
publicity is one-sided and perverse. From the Allahabad telegram published in another 
cokumn it will be seen that the so-called disgusting delays are fully explained by the offending 
“Maharaja. It is true that the bridegroom was expected to arrive at Balrampur on the 18th 
; But the bridegroom had an attack of dysentery at Ajudhya on the 16th; and 
‘when the party reached Seni an the 17th he was worse and had to visit the closet as many 
as 25 dimes. ag the 18th he was put under the treatment of Major: Baird, Civil Surgeon, 
who advised perfect rest for at least 24 hours. As regards the Maharaja’s interview with 
_ the ilembonens Governor four hours after the time ton, the interview was arranged by the 
\pur apparently without consultation with his new kinsman, who was 
oaniaial . unavoidable circumstances from kee — up that engagement. Thirdly, as 
yegards the delay an. tga in starting ~ Powe to 9 P.M. me was 
jnauspic} astrologers because of ‘bhadra,’ and prepara'ions coyld not be 
edt a fter rte expiry of that hour. Moreover with Indians it is impossible to be 
seep y over marriages since everything should be subordinated to the rulings of 
Be a das 


gids: so particigehion in functions is absolutely necessary. It is thus clear 
‘the indictment by the Péoncer is the result of ignorance, prejudice and love of sensation. 
The ‘Ciyil wor td and the District nt of Police, both of whom ate Europeans 
| | hy the illness of the bridegroom and both had seen the bridegroom 
ay not the Pioneer make sure of. ite facts before publishing its 
ous pitonk: 7 a the Mabicale 19 his ‘liberal ideas ’ ?”” 


90. The following is ‘Soeiin the Tribune 
(Labior), of the 2nd Maro 1918 :— 


ngh Rao Gaekwar with alah tuaitai Khan- 
a district was duly celebrated on Thursday. The 
& Sarda ene eee | 


pe ag oe 
 & 


“jaumerons guests. .This little incident may act as an eye-opener to the Psoxeer and to the 
_ keeper of its conscience, who construe such inevitable upsetting of a pre-arranged programme 
. a@.an.‘ affront to His Majesty the Emperor.’ ”’ | é 


1V.—K.nz-Ki1uine. 


27. The Kam Dhenu (Ludhiana), of Rose - March 8, publish~s 
@® communication m Har ‘ retary of 
eT the Pinjrapole, who says that, although thet ore 
‘being made everywhere to protect the cow and hundreds of gaushalas have 
‘been established in the country, the object in view has not yet been attained. 
- After remarking that there appears to be some mistake either in the principle 
_or in the system, the writer suggests that an All-India Association for the 
. protection of kine should be established with a view to keeping an efficient 
supervision over the work done by the various Branch Associations. Continu- 
- ing, he describes how:some persons are in the habit of misappropriating the 
' money colleeted for protecting the cow, and remarks that if this state of affairs 
‘ js allowed to continue, the desired end will never be achieved. 


28. In its issues of the 21st and 28th February (received on the 
oo _. . ,. 4th March) 1913, the Hakam (Kadian), publishes 
gy nekiling snd Hindus ‘and » communication from one Muhammad Nizam-ud- 
~- 3 ; Din, Ahmadia Buildings, Naulakha, Lahore, headed 
** A message of reconciliation.”” In its January number, says the writer, the 
-Sat Updesh (Lahore) suggests that the Shaikh-ul-Islam and the Sultan of 
Turkey should be requested to issue a fatwa, requiring Indian Muhammadans 
to abstain from cow-killing, seeing that the fatwa in question: would create 
-® feeling of love (for Muhammadans) in the hearts of. 20 crores of 
Hindus, who would then offer Turkey ® present of 2 crores of rupees. 
:Jt is apparent from the above suggestion, he adds, that Hindus are 
anxious to induce Muhammadans to abstain from kine-killing.. They should, 
however, bear in mind that Muhammadans will never be induced to abandon 
- by tactics such. as these their religious practices, nor will Shajkh-ul-Islam 
. ever issue a-fatwa-which is contradictory to the tenets of Islam, 


.29. The Arya Gasette (Lahore), of the 27th February 1913, has a 
Kine-killine and Muhammadane, 0 entitled “The Fatwa of the Lucknow 
rete Maulvis against cow-killing.” After remarking that 
‘kine-killing is not lawful according to the dictates of the Muslim law, the 
paper reproduces in support of its assertion the Fatwa signed by Abul 
‘Hasnat, Muhammad Abdul Hai, Muhammad Abdul Wahab, Abul Haya, 
‘Muhammad Abdul Halim and Kazi Saiyid Muhammad Hussain, in which the 
signatories declare that kine-killing is not permissible by Muhammadan law ; 


-and that it is therefore advisable that their co-religionists should abstain from 
. offending Hindus by its practice, — 


“V.—Native Socretizs aND RELIGIous MatTreRs. 


80. The following is from the Observer 
‘ cea Hindu boycott of Musal- (7 shore), of the 1st March 1918 :— 

‘The Hindus of Chak Kalu Kalan, tahsil Phalia, Gujrat district, have followed the 
le set by their brethren in Gujrat city, Jhelum and Maltan, and are boycotting 
butchers. How long will Mnhammadan leaders sit with folded hands? Surely, 
it is their duty to ag Pa victims of racial and religious prejudice. It is the crying need of 
the times to encourage Muhammadans to take to trade and commerce, and all legitimate 
means should be ee for this purpose. We would not urge our co-religionjsts to follow 
‘the evil example of the indu boyeotters and pay them in the same coin, It is, at the same 
‘time, incumbent on them to stimulate the opening of Muslim shops for the sale of cloth, 
aweetmeats, grain and other necessaries of life.’’ 


-.. Commenting on the above the Panj abee (Lahore), of the 4th 
March 1918, publishes the following remarks :-- 

| ce It is needless to gay that what the Observer is pleased..to call ‘ Hindu boycott of 

“Mnsalmans ’ is not the boycott in the sense in which Turkey and her co-religionists in India 
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\partloaloe Ried b Snag orthodox and more ph a dm le, 
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people it is merely giving up of a certain satiele » which 1 is abnoxious to tho religious sentiment 
noe ial te vt ii “To attribute it to ‘ ' racial an 
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ugh not originally a prej 
peajeion Acros byect 4 ings. ct of our = Bata is ‘ to 
a encourage gpening o 
a. Muslim shops for the tale of cloth, sweat-meats, grain ae then necessaries of life,’ it can be 
ae even better achieved without prov oking jealousies and hatreds against those already in posses- 
sion of them. No well-wisher of the abeeies can wish anything less to the Mi 
we and we would only be too glad to see them and take to trade and’ learned professions 


‘had the ability and pluck to do #0, This will make them better citizens, less addicted 
to rob and thefts and more agreeable neighbours. But we emphaticall yo teem any 
action that might create misunderstanding among the different subjects of His - the 
King Emperor and that is like to prodace unpleasantness and disruption : Boonay e two 
important communities that, thanks to ooh ignoble writings; are already much disunited.” 


a — a 81. The following is from the Khalea Ad- 
. eee ee. vocate (Amritaar), of the 1st March 1913 :— 


*¢ With reference to the Obe-rver of the 5th and. 18th instants, and in senthenitien of 

f our issue of the 15th February (913, we are obliged to refer to the dhatka question again 
n brief. Et pains us to say anything more on the subject, which has already fem ‘dheuseel 

length in our columns o the 4th June 1912, and the issues following thereto. “Heong h 
2 was said then, and it was proved and admitted: by our Moslem brethren too that Jhatka 
= coal, inno wm Rig arteahien poy eeen fling, ond 2, the ‘aniad. "8 yo von 
Ret and ut rov e public feeling, mus e uc t 
ee | himself not only i in an untenable but coitinesl position. ) 


- © We ‘have already proved that Jhatke is not only. the old but the oldest form of 
slaughtering « animals for human consumption, and the coercive and penal means adopted by 
of the country for its sup n failed to eradicate that custom. The object, 
of that suppression was to promote ‘dl cause of proselytism to Islam and to organise a 
Moslem monopoly of the meat trade, And it is for ee sake of that:monopoly that our learned 


contemporary is not only clamo but wailing. He is now so overwhelmed that he. has 
unconsciously penned binned? out. We must console him, reminding that the times of monop- 


olising that trade hive poseed sway. And we advise him asa friend, because such agita. 
tion is so injurious to the whole community. © 


“Use of Jkatka is no sin or crime, The opening of.a Jhatha shop sitiltes na. 
offence, and there is no law-against it. We have already proved in our former: isgues- that ro 
license or permission is necessary for it. 


? 


“2 


¢ 5 


BS | “ In conclusion we heartily thank our Gyms and the authorities under lias 
a we breathe so freely and are ‘shle to exercise our religious rites without an y restriction, 
be. Otherwise, it can be easily understood from what our fellow-subjects say or do, what had © 


been and could be done if, God forbid, they had been the rulers of our country. And we ho 
that this will be -quite entagh for our learned rend to end ll ature cantrovesy on the 
Jhatka nana 
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_: . $2 Under the heading “A new criminal lew,” the Watan (Lah 
= . of the 28th Feb 1913, refers to the Bill, mt 


a ‘Tarr Omang BE Ty to. be inteodyoot in. the Imperial Legislative 
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viglent crimes, from which the ceuntry is atthe present moment suffering, 
cin be effectually cured, not so oer | by a does si legislation as by that 
of execytive action in tracing the culprits and securing their punishment. 
If, for instancs, the miscreant who, recently threw a bomb, at Delhi and his 
accomplices: were captured, would not the existing Jaw be sufficient to deal 
with his crimes with more than adequate stringency ? 


The following is from the Observer. (Lahore), of the Ist March 1913 :-— 


© Exigencies of space prevent our publishing in this issne the text of the new Criminal 
Conspiracy. Bill, together with the Statement of Objects and Reasons. Under the law now in 
force in Britigh India, if two or more persons combine to commit an illegal act, they are, asa 
rule, not guilty of any offence unless, and until some illegal act or commission in pursuance of 
the agreement tes age. The only: exception is in the case of persons who conspire to 
commit any of the seditious acts, referred to in section 121 A of the Indian Penal Code. If, 
for example, any persons agree to attempt to overthrow British rule in India, the mere agree- 
ment, even if unaccompanied by any. act, will be punishable ag a conspiracy. But if they agree 
and combine to commit a dacoify and do nothing to carry: if inte execution, the existing law 
does not provide proper safeguards. It is obvious that this is a serious omission, and what the 


new, Bill proposes.is to make. the mere agreement to commit any illegal act or any legal act by: 
illegal means, an offence, * : ) 


The Pribune (Lahore), of the 4th March 1913, gives the following’:— 


‘.Public opinion, so far as we. have heen able to.gather, is- distinotly- against the Bill 
which is to be introduced in the Council to-morrow. There.has. been no necessity for taking 
power to make conspiracy a substantive.offence. Nor-.is it clear-why when-conspiracy per se 
is not an offence at preseft provision should be.made.in this case.for punishment of the same 
nature as that which might be awarded. for the ahetment of such an offence. We have, 
however, to suspend judgment until the receipt of tha Hon’ble: Sir -Reginaid: Craddock’s speech 
on the Bill. In any case, we have to consider. the- temper of the officials. and realise the gravity 
of the situation created by the Delhi outrage. Whether or not the necessity for the measure 
has been made out by the Government, publi¢,opinion may acquiesce in: it more as a preventive 
than as a punitive weapon. But the Bill, ought to be substantially modified’ in Select Com- 
mittee, so that it might not be utilized by over-zealous: officials for punishing opinion. We 
neéd hardly say that there is less danger in permitting liberty of opinion than in suppressing 
it and driving it underground, Among other safeguards, people-in England have the strength 
of the judiciary, a form of trial they like and,above all the foree. of public opinion. Theso 
render the English law practically different from-the proposed:Indian measure. It is a difficult 
and delicate measure, which requires. skill in. handling. We trust the Government will be 


pleased to take these and other objections inta consideration and. permit essential modifications 
in the Bill.” | 


In its issue of the 5th March:1913 the paper publishes the following 
further remarks .— 


‘ As admitted in the statement-of ‘ objects and reasons,’ the Sovereign and the Govern- 
ment of India are fully protected by Chapter. V and section 121 A of the. Indian Penal Code. 
A ‘conspiracy for oftences. punishable. under..section 121 or to deprive the King of the 
Soverdignty of British India or any part thereof'isan-offence and is punishable. Conspiracy 
to overawe by. means.of.criminal \force-or show of:criminal ‘force the Government of India or 
any Local Government is.an offence punishable-with transportation. In such cases. it is not 
necessary that any, act or illegal omission shalt take-place inotder to constitute conspiracy into 
an offence. Other forms of conspiragy come under.abetment. Phis beg so, for whose pro- 
tection the extension now contemplated is intended can only be,. conjeetured.. We. cannot say 
if it:is-intended to protect Police officers and C. I, D.. informers. Iti is. trae. some: of these 
have been shot in Bengal. But whether, they. have been shot.in pursuance of a conspiracy or 
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st of our contemporary is ‘ to. 
encourage ‘to stimulate the opening of 
Muslim shops for the sale of cloth, sweat-meats, grain itp other necessaries of life,’ it can be 

a even better achieved without provoking jealousies and hatreds against those alread 
a hl gion of them. No well-wisher of the country can nape hing less to the 77 ea ma 
es oy we ‘would only be too glad to see them prosper to trade and learned professions 
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EW : 3 ee 81. The following is from the Khalsa Ad- 
oS ee en vocate (Amritsar), of the lst March 1913 :— 


* With oe os ag 4 of the iged 12th 5 OE * in csutimeation of 
pee f our issne of the 15th February we are 0 to refer to the Jhatka question again 
in brief. It pains ‘us to say anything more on the subject, which has already Teen ‘dhseusead 
at length in our columns of the 4th June 1912, and the issues following thereto, “Tough rh 
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4 We. have | already proved that Thatka is ‘als only. the old but the oldest form of 
i animals for human consumption, and the coercive and penal means adopted by 
; ers of ‘the country for its supy n failed to eradicate custom. The object 
aa of that suppresdion was to promote the cause of proselytism to Islam and to organise a 
Motlem monopoly of the meat trade, And itis for the sake of that:monopoly that our learned 
rary is not only clamo but wailing. He is now so overwhelmed that he. has 
gr penned himself out. We must console him, reminding that the times af monop~ 
olising that eke have away. And we advise him asa frend, because such agit 
tion is so injurious to the whole community. 


“Use of Jkatka is no sin or crime. The opening ofa Jhatka shop snetietes no. 
offence, and there is no law against it. We have already proved in our former: isgues- that Ro 
lidense or permission is necessary forit. 


a s “In conclusion we heartily thank our Government and the authorities under mes 
ee we breathe so freely and are fea to exercise our wigiews rites without any restriction, — 
ee Otherwise, it can 2 easily understood from what our fellow-subjests say or do, what had 
been. and could be done if, God forbid, they had been the rulers of our- country. And we hope 
that this will be quite enbagh for our learned ee a rer nes 
Jhatka aaa 
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viglent crimes, from which the ceuntry isat the present moment suffering, 
cin be effectually cured, not so much by a dose .of legislation as by that 
of executive action in tracing the culprits and securing their punishment. 
If, for instancs, the miscreant who, recently threw a bomb at Delhi and his 
accomplices: were captured, would not the existing law be sufficient to deal 
with his crimes with more than adequate stringency ? 


The following is from the Observer. (Lahore), of the 1st March 1913 — 


| * Exigencies of space prevent our publishing in this issne the text of the new Criminal 
Conspiracy. Bill, together with the Statement of Objects and Reasons. Under the law now in 
force in British India, if two or more persons combine to commit an illegal act, they are, asa 
rule, not guilty of any. offence unless, and until some illegal act or commission in pursuance of 
the agreement toes, Baaee. The only: exception is in the case of persons who conspire to 
commit any of the seditious acts referred to in section 121 A of the Indian Penat Code. If, 
for example, any persons agree to attempt. to overthrow British rule in India, the mere agree- 
ment, even if unaccompanied by any. act, will be punishable ag a conspiracy. But if they agree 
and combine to commit a dacoity and do nothing to carry. it inte execution, the existing law 
does not provide proper safegaards. It is obvious that this is a serious omission, and what the 


new. Bill proposes.is to make.the mere agreement to commit any illegal act or any legal act by: 
illegal means, an offence. © ) 
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The Prebune (Lahore), of the 4th March 1913, gives the following’:— 


‘f.Public opinion, so far as we. have heen able to.gather, is. distinotly- against the Bill 
which is to be introduced in the Council to-morrow. There.has:been no: necessity for taking 
power to make conspiracy a substantive offence. Nor.is it clear-why when-conspiracy per se 
is not an offence at preseft provision should be.made in this. case-for punishment of the same 
nature as that which might be awarded. for the abetment of such an offence. We have, 
however, to suspend judgment until the receipt of tha Hon’ble Sir-Reginaid: Craddock’s speech 
on the Bill. In any case, we have to consider. the: temper of the officials-and realise the gravity 
of the situation created by the Delhi outrage. Whether or not the necessity for the measure 
has been made out by the Government, publi¢,opinion- may acquiesce in: it’ more as a preventive 
than as a punitive weapon. But the Bill, ought to be substantially modified’ in Select Com- 
mittee, so that it might not be. utilized by over-zealous: officials for punishing opinion. We 
neéd hardly say that there is less danger in permitting. liberty of opinion than in suppressing 
it and driving it underground. Among other safeguards, people-in England have the strength 
of the jndiciary, a form of trial they like and.above all the force. of public opinion. These 
render the English law practically different from-the proposed:Indian measure. It is a difficult 
and delicate measure, which requires skill in handling. We trust the Government will be 


pleased to take these and other objections inta consideration and. permit essential modifications 
in ‘the Bill.” : 


In its issue of the 5th March.1913 the paper publishes tle following 
further remarks .— 


As admitted in the statement-of ‘objects and reasons,’ the Sovereign and the Govern- 
meht of India are Fully protect by Chapter. V and section-121 A of the Indian Penal Code. 
A ‘conspiracy for offences. punishable. under. section 121 or to deprive thé King of the 
Soverdignty of British India or any part thereof'is.an-offence and is punishable. Conspiracy 
to overawe by, means. of.criminal \force-or-show of-criminal force the Government of India or 
any Local Government ig.an offence punishable with transportation. In such cases. it is not 
necessary that any, act or illegal omission shalt take-place inorder to constitute conspiracy into 
an offence. Other forms of conspiraey come under.abetment. ‘Phisbemg so, for whose pro- 
tection the extension now contemplated is intended can only be,. conjeetured., We: cannot say 
if itiis-intended to protect Police officers and C. I. D. informers. Iti is, trae. some. of these 

 haye.been shot in Bengal. But whether they: have been shot. in pursuance of a: conspiracy or 
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actuated by a feeling of personal revenge has never been made known. If the Bill as it stands 
is passed it will be a powerful weapon in the hands of the Police. .The conditions of recruit- 
ment to the Police and the temptation to fabricate false evidence being what they are, sub- 
stantial safeguards are necessary for the extension of the law to cover forms of criminality 
other than those specified in section 121 A and in the sections dealing with abetment in 
Chapter V. The reason of assimilating the provisions of the Indian Penal Code to the Eng- . 
lish-law is only plausible as long as the safeguards which exist in England are not provided 
here. If the extension of the law is necessary it must be extended to particular forms of 
criminality with requisite limitations as to jurisdiction.” | | 
Writing on the same subject, the Hindustan (Lahore), of the 5th 
March 1913, says that Government is justified in forging new weapons with 
a view to putting an. end to all conspiracies calculated to subvert, overawe 
or otherwise lower the prestige of the beneficent and generous British Gov- 
ernment. After remarking that the Indian people will welcome all measures 
adopted by the Government for the purpose, the paper dweils on the desirability 
of eliminating from the proposed Bill any provisions likely to mix up the inno- 
cent with the guilty, or likely to give unprincipled persons the opportunity for 
the fabrication of false cases. The paper says that there does not appear to 
be any need for the present Bill and it behoves the Law Member to explain 


what circumstances have recently arisen to have necessitated its creation. It 


deplores the fact that the Bill is being introduced in the Imperial Legislative 
Council during the binagp og f of Lord Hardinge, who is justly described as 
the pacificator of India, and hopes that every well-wisher of Government 
and the people will advise the authorities to drop the Bill, and that His 
Excellency will not allow the measure to become law. 


ac 88. In its leader the Panjabee (Lahore), of — 
pan epee the 4th March 1913, gives the following :— 


‘One of the important items of business at the Imperial Legislative Council held on 
Tuesday last was the consideration and passing of the Extradition Bill amending tke Act of 
1903. The principle of the Act remains as it was before, but certain doubtful matters have 
been cleared by the amendment, Objection was taken to some of these amendments in the 
light of difficulties and inconveniences felt by the people. But these were considered not s0 
important as to require further consideration. The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock explained 
the matter by referring to section 7 of the Act, in which the Presidency Magistrate was not 
specifically mentioned as it was believed that the presidency town was a district under 
section 7, sub-section 4, of the Criminal Procedure Code. A case, however, arose in Madras 
in which the Advocate-General thought that the point was open to some doubt, and so it 
was considered advisable to amend the Act clearing this doubt. In this connection he 
expressed surprise that the people of Bombay had raised an objection since their position 
would be altered by the amendment. The Government, said the Home Member, did not admit 
that there was any apprehension as to the working-of the Act. He pointed out that during 
the triennial 1909-11 there were over three thousand warrants issued by political agents 
and executed in British India. Twenty-one of these were executed by Presidency Magistrates 
of Bombay, and since the Act came into force no less than 144 warrants were executed in 
presidency towns. He further stated that no case of hardship or of improper use of such 
warrants had come to light. But we are afraid in this remark the Hon’ble Member’ is quite 
mistaken. There may or may not have been complaints of improper execution of warrants 
by the Presidency Magistrates on behalf of Native States. ‘The question is whether such 
improper execution is likely to arise, having regard to the imperfect state of judicial methods 
in many of the backward Native States.to which Eurdpean subjects never submit themselves. 
Eyen Sir Reginald Craddock cannot deny such a probability, and there have been a number 
of cases of frivolous arrests made on account of intrigues and personal feelings between 
masters and gervants in Native States. Whether it is consistent with justice and fair play 
that persons-living in presidency towns should be surrendered without a prémd face enquiry 
is a point that should have been considered. Sir Reginald Craddock did not at all consider 
this, but relied on what he regarded as the past experience in cold official figures. He said’: 
‘Sir, we are accustomed, when new legislation is under contemplation, to hear all sorts 
of dire prophesies as to what will ensue, In this case, however, we have nine years’ evidence 
before.us to show that these consequences have.not occurred and do not occur, and the pre- 
sumption, therefore, that they will not occur in future is a very strong one.’ On this point, 
however, the-public will not agree with the Home Member, and no one who has for some 
time been a resident in a Native State or has intimate knowledge of its internal administra- 


_ tion and local intrigues, will, for a moment, consider it safe to‘lend the instrumentality of | 
British judiciary to he uged freely by their imperfect systems, = 


“It would have beeif ‘pétfectly safe dnd consistent with justice if in. all cases, or at 
_pay rate in such cases in which the gocused person asked for @ preliminary trial ta make oul a 
prind facie case, an enquiry’ were ow ““gnder the Act. What the public want ig 
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impartiality and  adicial treatment to one and all. Each man must be perfectly free to 
claim the privilege of law if he wanted it, especially when he is accused of an offence which 
may or may not be substantiated inthe end. The Hon’ble Home Member pointed out that 
the magistrate who executes the warrant is at perfect liberty to refer any case to Government 
if he considers that a preliminary enquiry is necessary. But what are the chances of the 
Magistrate utilising this power and taking upon himself. the responsibility of delaying the 
matter? And why should, in a purely judicial matter, the Government be appealed to for 
special consideration ? The Government cannot give as much attention and consider all the 
points with the same open way in which the magistrate in a public court can do. This 
certainly deprives the accused of an open hearing and justice. Though we do not doubt the 
justice of the Government in the case appealed to, still as facts are the matter can be better 
handled if left to the discretion of the magistrate himself. The accused person may doubt- 
less ask the magistrate for a preliminary trial or to submit his case to the Government, but is 
it not safer to make this privilege a matter of right to the accused person? The only thing 
about the Act is, said the Home Member, that it is certainly laconic on these points and it 
leaves this procedure to be taken for granted as the ordinary kind of precaution which a 
magistrate would adopt, and the ordinary method by which a case could be brought to the 
notice of the Local Government. Recognising that apprehensions do exist, Government have 
thought it necessary to include this procedure in the Act and expect this will relieve the 
anxieties of the people. We fear this does not satisfy the end in view and it is clear that the 
people are more under the mercy of executive officials in establishing their innocence than in 
that of judicial officers and subject to open trial in a recognised British court.” 


7 . * * + 
VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) — Police. 


$4. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the Ist March 1913, publishes a 
Daccities ta the Punjab _leadertheaded “‘The frequence of dacoity in the 
oii Punjab : let Government attend.” For some time 
past, says the paper, occurrences of dacoity in the Frontier Province and in 
certain parts of the Punjab have become so frequent that the rural population 
is beginning to feel apprehensive for life and property. It is true that 
Government has spent lakhs of rupees on Police reform, but those who are 
in the know are aware that, in view of the large increase in the population, 
the number of Indian officials in the Police force is quite insufficient for the 
effective suppression or investigation of crime. So far the greater part of the 
money allotted to Police reform has gone to swell the pockets of European 
Police officers. If this money had been utilised for the purpose of increasing 
the number of constables much would have been done towards the suppression 
of crime, in spite of the moral weakness and other defects of the present Police 
force. The paper goes on to take exception to the system of recruiting newly- 
educated youths in the force, arguing that not a few of them are concerned 
more with fashion and dress than the devotion of their energies to the study 
of the rural badmash. The paper recommends that a Committee of Euro- 
peans and Indians, official and non-official, should be appointed to consider 
means for coping with the increase of dacoity in the Punjab. 


(c)—Maunicipal and Cantonment affairs. 


85. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 26th February and the 8rd March, 

bags publishes lengthy communications, deprecating the 

nt Pebene Hestseeny and ‘inefficiency of the Muhammadan members of the 
‘Peshawar Municipal Committee. So little influ- 

ence has the Muslim element in the Committee got, it says, that the Hindus 


obtain everything they want, and proceeds to quote several illustrations of 
this. ? | 


(d)— Hducation. 


86. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 1st March 1918, has a leader headed 
ial The. illimitable downpour of Government’s 
_ Spyernmenvs coucmmones poy blessings.” It says, that according to Islam, he 

alone is a true Muslim, who will not suffer himself to remain in the position 
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of the conquered and subdued. Musalmans have, however, failed to act in 


ene swith this" injunction’ of’ Islam, -with the ‘result ee oat ‘are now 

verthkett” (it: “e By “uillyeteat™ W and “déday. 
tb alvort thei dlébation trom © paper says that of late their. 
minds - are rs exorcised | , construction of a ‘b = Po 


idl con = 2 Meine ng upon those 


xpenseés, are » doaibothd ot Bi 


‘6 Shiite ‘by’ ‘the’ grant o 
| © aalapt ‘which fe Béoa ; tha 
fe thels eae through ‘a ‘display. of ympathy with st nao 


mtinuing, it refers to Government’s recent resolution formulating tte 
educati " policy, and ‘says that altliough it does not solely concern Musal- 
mans, on ‘the whole Government’ deserves thanks from, the community for 
the’ sarc. ‘citi | sei 


87. Writing under, the heading “ Gokhale’s regolutic 3 Pugin the. 


“Government resolution: a o¢ between. . 

enon and primary edu hope and fear,” the Hindu (Lahore), ofthe Ist 
| March 1913, says that ‘the resolution, which 
the Govérnment recently Dae cg formulating -their educational policy ' 
in the country, has not only been viewed with feelings of satisfaction 
by Indians, but has led: to. rejoicing. all over the country.” After referring to 


the Royal grant in aid of education and to the remarks made by His Majesty 


the King Emperor in reply to the-address presented to him by the Calcutta 
University on the 6th January 1912, the paper expresses regret that in spite of 
the fact’ that he admitteds that tHere should “exist no: distrust. Botns the 
rulers. -qndq’ ruled, * the -Kdneation ‘Member of the Viceroy’s. , Conn should 
refuse to. publish the correspondence’ relating to” primary ‘edu aos, which 
betwesn. ‘the -various: ; Governments and the Guvaciaadl of India - 
and between the latter ‘arid the Secretary ‘of’ State. Tt. then’ concludes: by’ 
‘that ib: is ‘ desirable: — the’Hon’ble ‘Mr. “Butler sliould seé his way 


of which‘ is anxiously awaited hy. 


Under the eading ' m Misinter pretation of; the educatia: 1 charter. 
Para Ma -@pings in the. Viceroyalty. of. Lord; Hardinge,’° the’ Hindu 
(Lahore), of the 8rd, March:1913, aguin refers to Mr. Gokhile's resolution, and 

says that, Sir Harcourt, Batler’s reply shows that, as matters at. present stand, 
there is no hope of, the wishes of, Indi ans, as also those of. His: Majesty. the’ 
Emperor, relating to the spread of education in. the - country » being 
realised i inthe near future. -This the p paper attributes to to the fact that oh there are: 
so-many departments entitled to‘reeeive grants from. Government, that. there 
is no.-likelihood of. the Education Depa: ment, gétfing any. substantial: - 
monetary assistance. After remarking that, this Curzonian policy in: the | 
Viceroyalty of Lord Hardinge, ‘who is well;known for his anxiety to learn and. ; 
to appreciate the feelings of the people, is calculated to fill the minds of Indians 
with surprise and regret;.'‘the paper se eitietente ‘the ‘hope that His Excellency 
the Vines hh reassure t e © general public by bringing about & change j in the 
above poliby. Cate pps cer aty cs ree nt re reed aay 4 o. ane 8S) 
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.cloge proximity to that set aside for Europeans, and the fact that no Jatrincs — 


are set apart for women at certain stations on the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway. | 


89. In its issue of the 5th March 1913, the 
une Lahore), gives the following:— 


Railways “ versus "’ Education and 7 


“The chairmen of European Chambers of Commerce in this country seldom lose an 
opportunity to dilate on the great importance of tl:e bulk of the money at the disposal of the 
Government of India being spent on the Railways. Throughout the year the Cummittees of 
these Chambers continue to agitate on the subject. Last year they organised a great and 
persistent agitation and were able to enlist in their aid the influential support of the mercantile 
magnates of London, The Secretary of State was obliged to address the Government of 
India on the subject but he could only invite the attention of the latter to what had been 
urged by the Committees of the Chambers. On the other hanc, public opinion among the 
people of India of all classes is unanimous in urging upon Government the necessity of 
devoting the bulk of the surplus funds available to education and sanitation. It is quite true 
that the people of India are unable to secure the support of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, but the Government of India knows that their demand is just and reasonable, Not 


that we are in any way against Railway development in India. We know that the growth 


and development of commerce very largely depends upon the consolidation and extension of 
yailways. But we cannot help remembering at the same time that the amount already spent 
every year on railways in India is more than sufficient. The dictates of prudence demand a 
eurtailment of the programme of railway extension, as it is well-known that the sums allotted 
for the purpose cannot be advantageously spent during the year. Again, we all know that 
this hastened extension of the programme of railway construction in this country is being 
demanded in the interests of a few European export and import firms in the country, whilst 
the enhanced outlay on education and sanitation is needed in the best interests of the 320 
millions of the people of India. The Government of India has to decide equitably between 
these contending claims. In his speech introducing the Budget Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
made a pointed reference to this conflict of claims. He cai | that the principles which guided 
Government in determining the allotments to be made for the various heads of revenue 
expenditure must equally guide them when they came to the distribution as between revenue 
and capital expenditure of an accrued surplus. Sir Guy went on to say that there were 
enthusiasts for education and enthusiasts for railways and that the Government of India had 
to hold the balance hetween them and endure the disparagement of both. We appreciate 
the force of Sir Guy’s remarks, but we cannot help observing at the same time that the 
commercial magnates are influential and that they have the ears of the powers that be. The 
advocates of the cause of the people, on the other hand, are helpless. Their advocacy of the 
superior glaims of education and sanitation though based on reason and justice is nothing 
more than a cry in the wilderness. 


| In hig speech on the Budget Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson took up a very reasonable 
attitude as regards the expenditure on the railways in this country. In a few words he 
discussed and disposed of much of that uninformed and interested criticism which has been 
directed against the Government of India throughout the year in the columns of Anglo- 
Indian newspapers and in the letters sent by the Committees of the various European 
Chambers of Commerce in the country. He emphatically denied that he had assumed an 
unsympathetig attitude as regards Indian railways. He éaid that he fully recognised their 
immense si 
ment of t . 
India. But he added, at the same time, that he was not prepared, in spite of the reckless 
utterances of obviously interested critics to make any departure from a policy of the utmost 
caution in the matter of Railway Finance. This is no doubt a matter for satisfaction. Many 
sensible persons will be disposed to endorse the remark that railways should be regarded as a 
business proposition. Sir Guy added at the same time that fit may be that in the future 
it. will be possible to give more scope to private enterprise and increase through its agency 
‘the. funds available for railway construction.’ This embodies a policy which is as sound as 
it is reasonable, Private enterprise in the country should he encouraged to come forward and 
invest ‘money in the construction of new railways. Sir Guy very effectively disposed of the 
contention that the Indian railways are very remuneratiye and that they constitute the milch 
cow of the Government of India. - He went on to clinch his argument by pointing out that 
‘ we are paying in the London market very nearly 4. per cent. for what we borrow. I bear 
in , mind chat in. the current year the railways have paid us 5°89 per pent, But last year the 
return was 4°99 per cent.,.in 1910711 it was 4°66 per cent., in 1909710 jt.was 4°49 per cent. : 
- even for good years in the present state of the money market the margin is a narrow one.’ 

He pointed out Tat cxtentiy as in 1908-09 the Indian railway system was worked at a net 
loss, Sir Guy stated then and he adhered to his statement now that in no ‘case should the 
raijways. be Tawel to become again, even temporarily, a burden on the general tax-payer. 


_ sé 


| Pig is pn:eminently sound position, The Indign railways constitute at present an exceedingly 
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itn asset to the edtiitiy | wal ail falnapinted persons w will agree with Sir Guy that that 
‘east should be -anfogennded. There is great fome in Sir. Guy’s ontention that any. 
ad.nission of doubtful schethes, or rece to count in each case the full cost, and any berate He 
of financial considerations would surely lead to:deterioration-of a most serious character: 

js quite right in urging that nothing be agreed to ia the future * which may weaken a position 
‘which “is essential to the financlal sma ity of India and: te all the mntereats wiboh that that 
prosperity serves.’ We are glad to note'Sir Guy has rated at their legitimate and proper 
worth the very unreasonable and interested selélelous directed against the railway policy of 
th> Government of India by a body of men whom motives of self-jntergst and blind advocacy 
have made deaf to the demands of justice, reason and fair play.” ei 


(4) —~Miseellancous 


Sig ee 40. The following i is — the Arya Patrik 
The Public Services Commision. — (Tahore), of the 1st March 1913 : — 


“There are things in this world we do not understand, At Rangoon, for instance, 
European witnasees were allowed to aay what they liked regarding the ca my ty of. their 
Indian brothers of the service. A couple of witnesses were allowed even to say Bur,nese 
despised Indians and would give worlds to see the last of them in the service "of their Proyince. 
But when Mr. Gokhale put a qucstion regarding the foundation and justification of guch 
statements, Lord Islingsion objeated to it. Of course he did well hy objecting to both 
Witnesses and loners oe into such questions, but what he ought not to have done 
was to allow witnesees at Madras an Calcutta to go into such questions, We shall be glad if 
European witnesses will in future act as his Lordship wants all witnesses to act, but it seeme 
some -European Commissioners may need an extra reminder on the subject. Mr. W. C. 
Madge, a member of the Commission, has addressed a letter . to the Englishmen stating 
that ‘any scheme of simultaneous examinstions in India for the Civil Service has been 
strenuously opposed by all Anglo-Indian Associations in the country for the last twenty 
years as not merely suicidal for the domigiled but opposed to the best interests of the people 
of India,’ and that as one much interested in the welfare of the domiciled community, and 
long entrusted with some representative position in it, he has ‘taken steps to obtain an 
aut oritative Anglo-Indian verdict upon it, which, if ‘secured, may be published in due 
course.’ It is for Lord Islington to degide whether Mr. Madge as a member of the Com- 
mission is justified 3 in acting in the manner he is doing.” 


The Pvitw une (Lahore), of the 6th March 1913, publishes the follow- , 


ing : — 


6s The sebtenen that His Highness the Agha Khan has given before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Public Services in India is calculated fully to sustain the high repatation that 
' he. enjo for patriotism, eplightenment. and public spirit, As regards ge remem ex- 
aminations, of which the great Muslim leader i is a strong and a thoroug it 
wilk be pleasing ‘to note that the proposal is yn ported by Muhammadan sare pblte Spied opinion in prog Mm : 
count The very excellent memorandum which Syed Wazir Hussain, the Hono Secre- 
tary 0 the ‘All-Indi ia Muslim League, has issued on the authority of the Council of the 
League also shows that Muhammadane of culture, education and ablie spirit are at one with 
the Hindu leaders in their replies to the several questions aaked by the Commission. There 
is mpeg | no difference between the evidence given in ers tad by the Agha Khan and 
that n Calcutta for instance by Mr. Surendra’ Nath Banerjea and Mr. Bhupendra - 
Natt ‘Basu. Anglo Indian publicists who have so far been expecting to see Hindu 
and es leaders opposing each other in their’ evidence’ will feel very much dis- 

appoin ’ : 


Writing under the heading ‘ pens sidiie the Baincated Classes * ‘the 
“paper in its i issue of the 6th March 1913, gives the following :-— 


« One point on whieh several Buropean witnesses before the Royal Corhmnission on 

‘the Public Services have laid great stress - ie that there is a wide divergenee between. the 
opinions ‘of the educated classes: and: the masses of the people. They lave alao seserted 
that the interests of these two-classes widely differ, Tuey admit that the ‘educated’ clauses — 
are anxious to receive a much larger share of offices of trast and responsibility than falls to ~ 
their Jot et present, but they maintain at: ‘the same time that this demand should ngt ke 
granted becatee it is not in accordance with the wishes of Fg 2 ‘masses. of the: aud is 


/ 


ouieuel to their best interests, The utter ridiculousness of this position is obvieus to ‘all who 
know the coun ary. Org era. ord Bat there'is a class « <7 aglishmén in mee with whom 
observations of at kind-go not a little. be merepresent the real. ‘We note that 


Cfforts were made, thoaugh.quite a ally, to elic a the 
Agha Khan in-support of the statement’ that there was no- identity of ‘interest between the 
‘elated © classes ‘and the masses of — Mr. — having asked the Agta Kien 
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"+38 he had considered the effects of -his proposals in favour of simultaneous «examinations on 


- ta 


- the masses of the people His Highness replied that the interests of the 
with those of the educated classes. The Agha Khan can speak on; 
born of intimate personal knowledge and experience, and ¢ v : y. attaches to 
his opinions. He carries weight equally with the p and with those who in official 
ae are knewn as the natural leaders of the people, ‘To the authority and prestige that 
_ he enjoys on account of his high position as a spiritual leader is added his great reputation for 
culture, patriotism, enlightenment, and know of what is known es world politics, The 
Agha Khan expressed his willingness to consider any scheme which was calculated to secure 
the same object as was sought to be’ served by’ ximultancous examinations, oss, the admis- 
sion of Indians into the Indian Civil Service in much larger numbers than is the case at 
present,”’ , 


Under the heading ‘ The Settlement Bogey ’ the paper in ‘its issue, dated 
the 7th March 1913, had the following :— rf | 


“ Funny afe indeed ‘the ways’ in which the settlement bogey is trotted out now 
and again to kepp Indians out of their just dues in the matter of their employment in 
‘positions of trust and nsibility. Sometimes it is madethe pretext for depriving an 
offic -r of promotion that he has well-earned. Before the Royal Commission on thé Public 
Services some people have made quite a novel use of it. More than one big official 
has stated in his evidence that cnensie of the {ndian Civil Service would make better 
judicial officers than Pleaders and Barristers because of the knowledge of the country 
acquired by them when working as revenue officials. This theory which is as:absutd as it 
is untenable was supported by Sir Basil Scott, Chief Justice of the Bombay High-Court. 
Those who put it forward forget that the Barrister or Pleader who belongs to the couritry 
has an amount of knowledge of the people, their customs, manners, etc, which it is not 
pessible for a foreigner to acquire. Again, it must be remembered whilst on this poiat that 
those. among the foreigners who have some years’ experience at ‘the Bar have a much better 
knowledge of the country and the people than those among their countrymen who are 
members of the Indian Civil Service. It is a mistake to imagine that an European 
official en in settlement work acquires an intimate knowledze of the ¢ountiy and 
its people. The‘ bulk of the work in a settlement is done by the Indian Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer who is in the main rosponsib'e for the success or otherwise of the 
settlement. The European officer in charge who is in the large majority of cases a youne 
Assistant Commissioner with a limited knowledge of the language depends for everythiny 
on his Indian Assistant. He does not do anything direct. All questions come to him through 
his Assistant, and so complete and well-noted are all the cases sent up to him that in the 
large majority of cases his business is confined to initialling in some cases and signing in 
the others. As a rule his chief contribution to the settlement is the writing of the 
English report, the skeleton of which is prepared by his Indian Assistant who also collects 
an abundance of useful material for that document. We who livein a Province where 
settlements are going on every yeat ih some districts know very well that the European 
officer in charge is not accessible to the people, we mean the common people. It is true 
that officers in charge of asettlement have to go about among the people. But the time 
ave to Shikar in most places is considerable, and the paople are afraid to come near 
the officers,” 


masses were identical 


a subject My ith authority, 


, The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 6th March 
1913:— 


“The Public Services Commission has begun its enquiries in Bombay and the character 
of the evidence given seems to be of the usual value. The leading Anglo-Indian paper of that 
city points out in an article that the Commission has so far dune only destructive work and it 
hopes the evidence in Bombay will be constructive. We fail to see what our contemporary 
means by constructive and destructive. There could be no construction until the false growths 
are destroyed. As usual our contemporary writes against the holding of simultaneous 
examinations. It says: ‘Itis not the examination which has given us the splendid civil 
service ; it is the training in the home, the school and the college which has preceded it.’ 
In that case why not adhere to the training and give up the examination and the restrictions 
against Indians? Weare again told that a competitive examination is a convenient and 
impartial means of selecting from a large number of candidates generally fit for service, the 
actual number for whom there are vacancies. If this is so, then why not have a less stringent 
examination and hold it simultaneously in India, to select the fit? Does the 7:mes mean that 
there is no one in India who is fit to belong to the I.C.S.. without a home training? This 
_ way of arguing the matter does not convince us at all. Qur contemporary refers to the 
changed times in India. Exactly. At is the altered times’ and ¢ireumstances that we point to 
for giving the Indian talent greater scope and opportunity for service. What we say is, you 
are not recognising the force of the changes that are coming over India and we ask for a 
-» eorrect estimate as well as greater measure of justice to us,”’ | 


- Simultan examination ‘of 
Indian Civil Servies in-England a 


° ’ 


exautingtion for Barristerships. 


li ppean candidates should experience 

fhe Indian Civil Service, and lest their 
‘capture 1 the posts in it. But even if his 
pension turns out to be true, it adds, there is no harm in it; seeing that 
servinn in every country and colony under British rule is open them, 
f employed only in their native land. ioe 


- The Hag —— (Amfitaar),'of the 1st March 1918, publishes 
ph headed “ The Stal and life.’* 
Dial, editor of ng Stal, says the 
h he saya that he continues to main 
» clare ment, pours By ae ne well 4 
® loyal an well-intention person, suc | 
and and because he has confi« 
of "the British Government. Continuing, he 
he ag visits to the Superintendent of Police and the 
Tequesta for a reconsideration of his case, 
he had swerved from the path of loyalty and 


: the-above notice the Hag Pasand expresses a hop 
Lala efforts will be crowned with success and that he ¥ 
resume his journalistip career, 


Lavoe: > an J. MISIOK, hie | 
: First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-Generat 
a ) whe GI Hageh- 1018. Of Police, 7, F D. and Reilwoys, Punjab. 
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$i lin ky AMAA, 5 OD 58 ko it es 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 1l5tra MARCH 1913. 


tNot received during the week. 


a 


No. | Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. | Cireulation. 
' 
eed ENGLISH. aa psy eae eas iets oT 
Da ty. | 
1 | Tribane .«. | Labore .-. | Bibari Lal ece 1,880 copiss.. 
: TRi-wREKxLy. ia | 
3 | Panjabee ... | Tahore ». | Mul Chand sie 2,194 copies. 
Bi-wexx tr. 1. 
Observer eo. | Lahore >. | Nizameud-din see 1,120 copies: 
‘ —_ Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi .. | J. R. Thapur vile 300 ,, 
aN CWS. | . 
Werexvyr. | | 
& | Avya Patrika »»- | Lahore .». | Salig Ram 00 465 copies. 
6 | Comrade oes | Delhi ....| Muhammad Ali wets eee 
2 | Hacbinger w+. | Lahore .. | Durga Parshad im 135 copies. 
8 | Khalsa Advocate »» | Amritear- -- | Khalsa Advocate Com=' 846, 
For?NicHTLy. mittee. 
9 | Jijnasu* --» | Lahore ... | Ishar Das ee 500 copies. 
MonrTHLY. | 
10 | D..A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore. .». | Saraswati Nath poe 1,800 eopies. 
Il | Forman Christian: College | Do. ‘i se pp 
| Notes.t ; ) 
12 | Practical Medicine . «| Delhi ... | Dr. Ram Narain ove 1,000 copies. 
13 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore: ... | BR. B. Mohan Ial eae 500 ,, 
14 | Panjab Mission News .../ Do. ... | Revd. Wigram. bee 350 ,, 
15 | Ravi wet -oe .. | Mr. B. M. Jones eee 500 
16 | Review of Religions «| Kadian (Gurdaspur) _—... | Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... io 
17 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore .o- | Dev Rattan. ace 300 , 
18 | Teacher | Dinga (Gujrat): eee | Kalyan Singh. a 557 
URDU. sastea , i 
: Dalty. 
19 | Afghan oo» |. Peshawan -.. | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla - 
20 | Akhbar-i-’Am. wes | Lahore »- | Govind Sahai. sie 900 copies,. 
21 Desh eee Dow eee Dina Nath eee 2,000 92. 
22 | Hamdard eee | Delhi eo | Muhammad Ali vile ee 
23 | Hindu | «». | Lahora ‘oo Hari Lal Sharma - one 
2% | Thang Sialt | Do. ww» | Prabh Dyal ve | ve 
25 | Paisa Akhbar oo |. De eo. | Nizam Din ee 2,500 copies. 
26 | Refiqt see | Delhi wa. | Mira Asdulla Beg 
27 | Watan we: | Labora ..|Mubammad Insha Alla...| 4,283 copies, 
28 | Zamindar.. | Do. ... | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 5,953 , 
| Brwusx tv. : 
29 | ‘Vakil é ... | Amritsar we. | Abdul Azia we’ 1,970 copies. 
on et Wrexty. Shtnds 7 ine musi 
AbMi-Figah ve | Asmvitons ae a “o , 
| aul-i-Hadis. wn} Doc); on mmeailia, ak) aie 
at ci ) _ "Not received during the fortnight. 
: + Not received during the month. 
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as LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPBCIAL» 
) BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 151 MARCH 1918—comntisvzs. 


| 
na te | Circulation. 
| : 
| GRDU—comsrxvsn. ‘igeesae Bids si 
Wuaxtr ) . 
Se. 98 | Ablawalia Gazette we | Amritear: eee | Lehna Singh sue | 413 copies. 
oe $l aemy News woo | Emdhions vo | Deulst Ram ae MOS 2 
35 | Arjun we |Zahore ». | Dharm Pal i, 1,000 ,, 
i "Ne | Asochens Gasstto " nc | Amiel, =n. | Meatndin Dae i ay 
\87.j Arya Gazette = | Lahore ... | Bhowani Das we 550 , 
$8 | Badar : oor | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din sin 1,200 ,, 
| 99 ‘Bharat ... | Jallundar ... | Thakar Shepratan Singh s 
& 40 | Cheadhwin Bedi® wee | Rawalpindi ... | Haji Abmed ae 
: - 41 | Civil and Military News ... | Ledhians a | Abdul Aziz mS 
is 43 | Curzon Gazette je | Delhi ». | Mirza Hairat ie 
. 4B | Delhi Gazette* o- | Do. --- | Sajjad Husain oe. 700 : 
‘< vi 0 | Qadion, Gurdgepar District] Yekub AN. =i(‘(< SC: 
B 4g | Hat a ‘Delhi .. | Karim Ali ~ | 400 . 
: 46 | Haq Pasand «| Amritenr | Ram Nath i: Bee 
B. 47 | Finda 1: | Lahous | Hari Lal Sharm = ...] 088, : 
mee 48 | Hindustan | Dow manga amiss== 14484 ,, . 
; 49 i pee 0 os 
0 ge ww] Prabh Dyall ai: 3s 
61 ..» | Kaparthal «| Hamid Husain St 
i 52 Ro ore .. | Amar Singh’ ot. Ss 
bs ove | Delhi au | Bulaki Das oes 500 ,. 
54 oe swe | LyaDlpar | Jawahar Lad = wis 
nag 65 | sos ] Lahore .» | Shuja Ulla - 511 copies. 
gp |x | .. | Din Mehammed 700° » | 
ee 57 | Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh ...] 1072 ; 
: ves | Sana-ulle, m : 
| | : wa. |B. Wylie as Tee 
i w- | Nigam Din | 
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No. Name. Locality. [ Name of Publisher. | Circulation. 
—_— a — se ————— —_— —_—— 
URDU—coxciupep. i 
WERKLY—concluded. 
69 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar ... | Jhelum Maulvi Fakir M uhammad 709 copier, 
70 Tahzib-ul-Niswan eee Lahore eee Sayed Mumtaz Ali ee | 1,590 9° i 
71 | Victoria Paper eee Sialkot | R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 z 
L. Brij Lal. 
72 | Waqt* »»» | Lahore ... | Ali Husain was 300 _,, 
73 | Watan «| Do. Mubammad Insha Ullah .. 6,835 __,, 
74 | Zamindar «| Do .. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,90) , 
FoRTNIGHTLY. 
78 | Biwah Samachart ve | Lahore Ram Chand eee 500 copies, 
76 | Jiwan Tat wk . | Dev Rattan 350 ,, 
¢7 | Kam Dhenu »»» | Ludhiana Bawa Bhagwan Das __e.. 1,500 ,, 
78 | Mister Gazette* »-s | Lahore Ali Bakhsh ke 100 ,, 
#8 | Mohyal Gazettet -+- | Kala, Jhelnm District ... | Mehta Sham Das _ 150 , 
80 | PERSIAN. eos | Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Muhammad Yusaf +s. 
FortTNIGHTLY. } 
81 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart vee | Kabul .. | Abdal Khalil + ps 
URDU. 
MorrTHLyY. , 
82 | Arorbans Parkash -- | Lahore ». | Salig Ram in 600 copies. 
83 | Arya Musafir eo | Jallundur pee | L, Amar Nath 20 750 ,, 
84 | Fasanat eo. | Lahore in H Meheumel Fir os-ud- 1,000 , 
| ; in. 3 
85 | Indar x | Do. Dharm Pa], B.A. _ 881 , 
86 Jaubar ee. Amritsar eee Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... | 400 n 
87 Kakesai Social Reformer] ... | Lahore eo | Fazl Din von | - 
88 | eos | Delhi oe | M. Fezl Dlahi ooo | 2,000 , 
89 ove | Lahore ... | Kenhaya Lal ses - 
90 ree | Delhi a Muhammad Khalil ... o 
91 vee | Lahore ove | Charjnji Lal ve 1 
92 eee Do. eee Prab Dial nee +) ) 
93 ~ | Re oe | 1s. Gauri Shankar Lal... | 3,000 , 
04 w» | Pindi Bebp-nd-din, District) Muhammad Din, Awan .. ee 
* J e 
Zabant ee | Delhi | Dr. B. B. Mitra om 250 
He ee GURMUKHI. : 
Wausxtr. 
96 | Khalea Sewak .». | Amritear »». | Jiwan Singh ian 1,000 copies. 
97 Punjab Reporter pee Do. ooe Ganda Singh eee 400 n 
pe ie Momnrger. | Soe. . 3 t 
Punjebi Surmat i... |Iahore =... | Dharm Dev _---_|__1,000 popies, if 
pace tae * Not received during the week. = ? 
t Not received during the fortnight, 
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-I,—Po.urrics. ©. - 
| (a)— Foreign. | . 
_ 1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 9th March 1913, referring to. the 
Greek victory at Janina, remarks t now 
Beata scant that; she has conquered it, Greece will try to 


retain it-ea:the fruit of her victory. In this.she will be sure to receive the 
eupport of the Triple Entente, but she may experience difficulty with the 
Tmple Alliance. The same situation is likely to arise in connection with 
Seutari also, The resuli will be, says the paper, that a war will break out in 
Europe, in which the Austrian and Russian wrestlers will be the first to enter 
the ring: And thus will be fulfilled the prophecy of European politicians, 
that a spark from the Balkans will be sufficient to destroy the peace of 
Burope. The time of the fulfilment of prophecy is drawing very near and a 
universal war is immigent. The writer is confident, however, that after this 
‘war Islamic countries will again be enabled to stand on their own legs. 

_ The paper in its issue of the 10th March 1913, publishes a com- 
munication headed “ General Massacre of Musalmans.”’ The writer—Zafar Ali 
Kian, Editor of the Zamindar (whois now in London)—dquotes an extract from 
the h, which has been reported in the New Free Prese (Vienna), and in 
which Ghazi Shukri Pasha is alleged to have declared at. the time when 
Kiamil Pasha had decided to cede Adrianople, that’ he would slaughter the 
whole population and demolish the entire city of Adrianople before yielding 
it to the Bulgarians. He also reproduces the letter which Mr. Marmaduke 
Pichtal (?) contributed to the Datly News, in which the writer describes the 
general massacre of Musalman men, women and children, and says that, not- 
withstanding the fact that so far some two lakhs and forty thousand Musal- 
mans have been slaughtered, Europe keeps a deaf ear turned towards the 
furkish appeals for appointing an International Commission to enquire into 


the atrocities. In consideration of all these circumstances, the writer asks - 


what steps will Musalmans take to maintain their existence in this world. 


~~ The Vabit aes + ~ 5th March 1918, bes a leader headed 
Sah | _.- 6 Men behave like women and vice versé.” The 
Mee een War and Indian’ paper reprints an inflammatory sermon, which 
. uzaffar Ali Wardi preached during the crusades in 
order to stir to activity the. male population of Jerusalem, who had become so. apar 
thetic and listless that they made no’attempi to repel the attacks of the crusa- 
ders, although their very womenfolk were fighting for their hearths and homes. 
Continuing, it deplores the conduct of the Musalmans of the present day, re- 
marking that it is a pity that at the present moment when the Islamic world 
is about. to be subjugated (by Christians), Muhammadans are conducting them- 
selves with as.much. indifference as their co-religionists displayed in the days 
of the crusades. Indeed, they are leading lives of idleness in their homes at 
a time when Turkey alone survives and when there is little likelihood of those 
who demolished the mosques in Qawala and the-mausoleums of Muslim leaders 
and who threw dirt on the Quran in Salonika, being prevented from desecrat- 
ing the tomb of Abu Ayyub Ansari in Constantinople. The paper dwells on 
the indolence,and lack of shame which is being. displayed by the Turkish and 
Cretan Muslims, and says that Indian Musalmans should request England to 
extend ‘a helping hand to their oppressed co-religionists. 


-. The Millat (Lahore), of the 7th March 1913, saysthat out of the three 
lakhs of ru collected in. connection with the Zamindar Turkish Relief 

Fund one lakh and thirty thousand rupees have been sent to Mr. Zafar Ali, 
who is:now in London. The question may, however, be asked why the money 
has been sent to Mr. Zafar Ali and not to the Spltan of Turkey or his Prime 
‘Minister by telegram, and why Rs.'6,000 of the same Fund have been depo- 

sited:ta the personal credit of. Mr. Zafar Ali. After remarking that two per- 
sons have lately: complained. that their. contribuiions of Rs. 120 and Rs. 300 
tothe said Fund have not so far been acknowledged by the Zamimdar, the 
aper, says. that it.is perhaps owing to similar complaints that Khawaja Ahad 


e 
. 


S rs 3 8. The Wakil (Amritsar), 6f the 8th March 1918, publishes a Ien 


at Scatan and expelled from at least portions of Albania. T 


all their defects, re 


Shah of Lndhiana has asked the Turkish Consul at Bombay to obtain from 
- the President of the Red Crescent Society, Constantinople, a ef of the lists 
ef contributions which have been remitted from India in aid of the Turkish 


gthy . 
communication headed “ 'The cry of the true faith.” - 


Tadian hqusantons and Tor In ‘contihuation of his previous remarks on the sub 
| ject (vide paragraph 5 of Selections No. 6) the 
writer — One Saiyid Abdulla—dwells at some length on the present troubles of 
Turkey and goes on to deplore the lethargic attitude of Indian Muhammadans 
wards them. He says that they have a duty something nobler than the mere 
pending, ofa few lakhs of rupees ; they should organise and despatch with 
on: of the Government a force of at least seven thousand volunteers. 
They should, morever, ask Government to train these volunteers in the tactics 
of war before despatching them to the front. Continuing, the corres- 
ogeoeeh ‘states that if Indian Muhammadans. lose the present opportunity 
help tothe Turks, they will surely suffer for their remissness 
ia the data ; their community will be subjected to disgrace. Any careful 
observer, adds the writer, will. at:once see that.the Turks are fighting with 
the ‘Christians: not only to defend: themselves but for “you” too. They 
are ting. a powe _ enemy, who desires to exterminate not only the 
Turks: but: you -also, and who are constantly engaged in devising means 
to wipethe unitarians off the face of the earth. After expressing regret 
that: aac ‘are quite ignorant .of the conspiracies, which are being 
secretly nised to bring about their destruction, the writer says that it is 
high. tine t it they embarked upon practical measures and desisted from show- 
ing miere verbal sympathy, nara 


‘Writing under the heading, “ ‘Shall Turkey Surrender? - The Duty 
of Indian ee ” the Odserver (Lahore), of the 8th March 1913, 
publishes the following 


ast. Sh glance at the emia, of the Allies, ey aioe by Reuter, will show that the 3alkan 
Peatee. want" the Turks to give uP not only conquered tezritory but algo Adrianople, Scutari 
and J Janina, where the Cissoent still flies defiant. But that is not all. They practicall y 
, that. the Sultan shail surrender all his European dominions to them, with the exce 
tion ‘of Constantinople and a small-strip of ‘territory surrounding the same. If their deman 


pre’ -conceded, ‘Stamboul will be exposed fo the attacks of Greece, if not Bulgaria. Moreover; 


they repeat the cry for an indemnity raised by them for the firat time on the acceptance of 
the Note of the Powers by the Grand Council of Kiamil. That the territorial proposals are 


‘even. ‘more. extortionate than those made to the Turkish delegates in London is palpably: 


evident. “What is not so clear is the caused’ that has brought about this stiffening of the 
Allies’ attitude, No one can ‘pretend thatthe Allies have gained one foot sinee the resumy- 
tion of hostilities. On the contraty,*they have been driven aw» y. from Tchataldja, defeated 
Albanian rising agairst the 

Servian occupation was mentioned ion the Turkish papers received by the mail of last week 
and Reuter’s latest telegrams fully confirm the Turkish reporte about the determination of 
Albanian Musalmans, who have been subjected to unspeakable atrocities on the part 

rvian soldiers, The message announcing. the restération of communications: with 
ows that the Montenegrins have’ heen compelled to raise the siege,- while the 
“@reek victories émanating from ‘Athens stand unconfirmed. It is, therefore; 
le that'so far from Saha’: p dpe show ose victory, the Allies have sustained serious 
shade As for the tales about: erksyne & sued for peace, Mahmud Shevket’s 
statement shows that they are simply unfoun et The new Grand Vizier is reported to 
bave gaid in so many words that peace is’ on imminent and that Turkey would never pay an 
indemnity. The only conclusion, therefore, that one oe draw from the’ preposterous . demands 
of the’ Allies is that they are: scsarel @ th moral backing, if not the material support, of . 
Russia and seem to be di beryinyn ye hg the ton Powers to 
stave off « universal wt tatior rosie 
to. bear on the Porte; Buf unless ° 10 with 
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with men alone.-: It is money that provides the sinews of war. -And it is lack of mone 
that has led the Turks, not to sue for, but to accept the mediation of the Powers.:’ An 
knowing as we do the attitude of most of the Powers towards Turkey, there is little hope 
of their doing anything to help the Porte. Unless, therefore, Turkey manages to contract 
some loan, it will, in all likelihood, be starved into surrender. Indian Musalmans have been 
calling upon Turkey to continue the war for the sake of Islam, and some of them have 
characterised the Agha Khan’s views about Turkey’s future ag an Asiatic Power only as 
“anti-Muslim.” But the Agha Khan has recently lent a lakh of rupees to Turkey. What 
have others, and ‘especially his opponents, done ?- ee many Turkish loan bonds have they 
subscribed for? ‘What efforts are they making to induce others to send the price of the 
bonds to Turkey? . These are questions that suggest themselves spontaneously in view of 
the present situations when Turkey’s need for a loan is immediate and urgent. The Indian 
Musalmans will be false to themselves, their professions about the love of Islam will be 
hollow mockeries, and their protestation, of reverence for the Khalifate absolutely insincere, 
if they content themselves at the present juncture with cursing the Powers or the Balkan 
States or the Turke and refrain from buying or doing their best to induce others to subscribe 
towards the Turkish Loan Bonds.” pba | 


4. The Editor of the Hamdard (Delhi), in the issue of that paper dated 
ter the 6th. March 1913, says that he lately had an 
te — Muham- ‘interview with the Agha Khan, in. the course of 
. ewe, which he drew the attention of His Highness to 
the letter on Turkish affairs, which he recently published in the Times of India, 
and which so much offended Indian Musalmans. In reply His Highness denied 
having ever suggested in his letter that Turkey should cede her Kuropean 
possessions without fighting, but said at the same time that he continued to 
hold the view that it was unbecoming for Indian Muhammadans to urge 
Turkey to continue hostilities, unless they gave practical proof:of their 
sympathy by contributing money towards the expenses of the war. After 
remarking that he agrees to a certain extent with His Highness, the Editor 
reports that His Highness has purchased Turkish bonds to the value of -one 


lakh of rupzes, and urges other Indian Musalmans to do likewise. 


5. The Badr (Kadian‘, of the 6th March 1913, publishes a letter 
mae eet from Khawaja Kamal-ud-Din, who is staying in 
spi aa London at the present moment. Referring to the 
Balkan War, the writer says. that in England Islam is painted in the 
worst possible colours, a state of affairs for which not only Christian Mis- 
sionaries are responsible, but a certain section of British politicians. Con- 
tinuing he describes how, in the course of the last 50 years, the Liberal 
party have been anxious to turn public opinion against the Turks witha 
view to. securing the latter’s expulsion from Europe, and how their object has 
been: attained through the medium of the Press. Indeed, he says, the British 
papers have entered into a kind of conspiracy not to publish a single expres- 
sion in support.of the Turks. Verily, Indian Musalmans are living in a fool’s 
paradise, now that the entire English people are hostile to the Turks. : 


| The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 9th. March 1913, has a Jeader 
headed “British and German Schemes in Constantinople.” Referring 
to Hakki Pasha’s journey to London, and the interview which he 
_and the Turkish Ambassador had had with Sir Edward Grey, the editor 
says that, according to. a correspondent of the Pioneer, Hakki Pasha 
has, on . behalf of Turkey, offered. certain concessions to British com- 
mercial houses in connection with the Baghdad Railway on the condition 
that England helps Turkey to obtain certain concessions from the 
Balkan confederates. The said correspondent opines that the British Foreign 
Minister ‘is not inclined to mix diplomacy with commerce, but that be will 
be prepared to take a favourable view of the matter after the completion of 
the: war and the cession of Adrianople by -the Turks... After remarking that 
the views expressed by the Pioneer’s correspondent in the above communica- 
_.tion are likely to embitter the feelings of those’ who wish Turkey well, 
especially educated Indian Musalmans, the paper says that the British Foreign- 
») _ Oftige will commit a serious mistake if it loses this rare chance of rehabilitat- 
|=  ‘¥mgpite- lost. p: estige‘in. Constantinople'and if it allows itself to be ousted: by, 
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leader, the. Observer (Lahore), 
h 1918 ,, publishes the following :— 


the baseless | insinuations contained 
under the ‘heading of ‘‘ Britain and. 
that the Indian. Musalmans’ are not 
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£0 mM, all yo statu quo ie wilews “Whblever the 
“ye the same jurope 18 now, ne of ‘aecomplished’ filets and of the 
#n. ot recognizing them ? " ing’ thé ‘di plottiate‘of *the ‘West,’ who 
vabzocions harbarities, -absoluteh unpatalléled in the ‘history of - modern 
commis in , Macedonia,.in Atbénia' and if Thrate? : Andyet. 
can. it be cre that: any of the > Foreign Ministries of the Powers has fot oné single moment 
pcs plated ta pon hee re hae! action in the interests of consistency, if not of nay ' Is' not 

the contrast too evi ite attention?’ - 


‘Phe + tog is fren the Tribune Avrsamns of the 8th March 1918 — 
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et “thie: Porté have stood in: the wry of-a _ ae ar 
a bave wade any 3 impression on the Powers. The new Mipist. : 
aaa by ‘citewmstances over which it-has no control to apply for the intervetitio 
ha wers. Yana’ the ‘Powers have said in reply.that they. will intervene only if. they are 
first ‘assured that the Porte would. acoept what they would decide. It is a ales that the 
Turkish Ministers have expressed their willingness to concede the terms on which the | Fite | 
Grand Wazir Kamil Pasha was prepared to accept. But the Balkan allies have now’ 
their terms still further. They say that their acceptance of the mediation of the Powers 
ie dependent on Turkey’s acceptance - ‘ofthe principle of the territorial demands of the alli¢s 
apd the consent. of ‘Turkey ‘to pay a war indemnity. These terms, it is stated: further, 
“inelude, thie ‘surtendér - of Adrianople, Skutari, and J —. se fixin a Nit the Beier Teskics 
‘Frontier from — ‘to Midia, the cession’ of. Gallipoli, and. the” n Istands 
‘by. the Greeks, the payment of an indemnity, and the pA cae of Crete to | wonligy om 
terms are. pera wot hard. Indeed they could not have been harder. There ig no 
exaggeration in the statement that the extent of the new demands put forward. by the | 
allies will cause surprise even to their own friends. As an (Soy writer’ put, i by | 
fixing | the Balgato-Tarkish Frontier ‘at a’ line drawn ‘from Rodosto to Midis, g° sllies 
propose to deprive Tarkey of nearly the whole’ of Thrace, leaving her only Constantinople ? 
and a’ mére ‘strip.‘of land in its neighbourhood. It is added, and we think With much truth, 
‘that by ‘establishing themselves on the Sea of Marmora as. far as Rodosto and by. taking 
the:‘Gallipo}i Peninsula, the Bulgarians would leave Constantinople open to attackion the | 
pea ward aoe would reopen the vexed Ceca of the Datdanellés ina new.-and tromble- . 
mame orm.’ .We. think it is ‘very unlikely that Europe would allow this to bg done. The 
ve made théir terms harder than before we think, ‘in order to let the Turks know 
‘that ¢ tieta is no chatice of ‘duit getting them to = i. ay y: pert of of what they demandéd 
‘at’ the- Peace Conference. It is true that the the Peace Conference and the 
‘gabsequent renewal of hestilities have caused P.. Stim on siderable ) expense, trouble and ‘worr 
Bat: to: Tutkey too they, have cone ually if not mare expensive and troubleséme. It is, 
we think, very unlikely, that the Turks will condede what the allies now want... We think 
the European Powers should Bon forward and intervene between the belligerents and 
-@aclare that they will have to accept what the Powers will decide after a full . consideration 
of the case.” “. | Gaz 
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The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 8th ‘March 1913 
“The Government of the United Provinces on ‘ 
- Referring to Sir James Meston’s speech’ on Turkish 
the ‘paper says that it cannot agree with His. “Honour i in holdin that 
| British’ Government paid due regard to thy feelings fusalmans 
by to bring about a peace, ve: 
to 


Powers (including Great Britain) ee 
i te geal which were 


laid on. the cession of ‘Adriano e and the 
directly. to the wishes of Muslims. After‘e 
the head of a Provincial Government: should giv eran : ; 
are quite at variance with the facts, the says that if it is true, sa 
s woiuelioens wditien to = that he and the Musalmans cannot understant 
in onour is as Mire. 8 gang .ver of the 


ternational po 
‘situation as tp Moselznns are. 


eee iia Fi; mai leader, the ai 
| ein =a pay _— of the 12th March 1918, gives the follo _ 


As some segnecnatetives of Muhsmmadan public: opinion are dissatisfied with. the 


: existing leaders and some radical re-arrangement appears to be inevitable—though perhaps 
j not in the near future—it is advisable to make a few suggestions on the subject. 


| “ First of all for a definition. An ideal’ leader: ig.one who has some eocial and 
intellectual eminence, coupled with uprightness of character, and who would at all times we 
‘the feelings of the whole community or some specific portion thereof, and who wo 
critical occasions, speak and act in a manner s0 as to inspire his constituente with col 
in his policy. If his speech and acts failed to inspire confidence, he would’ naturally be 
unable to guide his adherents. In other words, ;& leader is an obedient slave, dit ised as 
ing. Asan: abstraction, this 
have crystallised the philo- 


.an autooratic monarch. His strength consists in obs 
is unassailable, and the French, with their immatic_geuius, 
‘sophy of leadership’ in one single sentence :~‘ I am: :dilesder, therefore, I follow.’ “But in 
practical politics the question always atises-—whom to obéy ?. ‘The community ‘ig divided higo 
classes and sects, the press is split up into coteries, the various public bodies exhibit ae 
ineptitude, and so ‘this campaign of mutual recrimination 8 apace and affords inten 


“amusements to all unconcerned -spectators. Here. then ie the tragic problem. The lee 
‘do not-know whom to follow ; the community does not know Y whaé to command. 


“On tho merits of the case, the Muhammadan. femesiy te the. wet sae 


‘oommtnity in the world to guide or to serve... In the first yo Islam being a proselytizing 
| rece’ taedhe in society is constituted of vastly different ‘and a elements, _— 
of life to reg ulate their and politieal 
believe abd affirm thet ¥s-them all. vod mg of ¥ ol 
ne roses hg their leader must bé a learned » & mighty 
rae vi einintn and: 60 -on. _ Not only .that. Every. Musalman, in. his 
wity, is expected to be a saint and a hero rolled. into.one, But man is frail and 
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bheeaiion -mbolition .of the -representative couneils. 
for socusations — Siasesto ino susie: when. ) 
path agpatg ny opte matter f constitu al agitation ¥~ et 
orming uty in the Oo tio on for. ie. pean 
rights - — to the, ‘public they 1 is 1 nga by the laws of Government. 
‘ogni e gene lic are Toile a m-cpceie, wi Aha, Biliee 
Funning Sow bo eee seéing ng they live-in a state of perpetual want, 
| gona, 20. atipiniet ges Aa and are afraid of the treatment accorded to 
them .by.the.Police. Indedd,.the people can render no help to Government, 
aay the matter, until they:know.how ean, prove themselves useful .to it. 
‘This being:so,' those:-who:advise ‘Gevernment .to -have -receurse to . repression 


in-india," o'giave injustice to the-people of the country. 


ee In itaissue: dated. the 6th Mareh 1913, the .paper named again reverts 

to the same subject,-and-says that while it behoved the Government and. the 

ople to make. every effort to banish anarchism from the land, it is the duty 

bs t e authorities not to mix up the innocent with the guilty,, anid-refers to the 

— instructions issued by the Viceroy in this connection. The. paper con- 

des by..urging Government not to risk any estrangement between rulers 

| a reled: by accepting the advice of . the. Brel ‘papers previously referred 
‘to. 
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“The Shanti (Rawalpirdi), of the 8th March’ 1918, ‘referring: to Mr: Glad- 
‘etone’s'dictum that the. British Government should assure the Indian people 
that it exists in India solely for their benefit, says that it now remains to be.seen 
whether under the: present conditions of the country Mr. Gladstone’s dictum 
‘holds-good, As matters.at present stand, the British authorities in India appear 
to be anxious to expel as far as posstble ‘Indians ‘from the-public service: of 
‘the country and to replace them by Europeans and Eurasians, even in appoint- 
Ments.carrying small. salaries, notwithstanding the fact that capable’ anions 
are forthcoming. 


14. ‘The Hindu (Lahore), ofthe 10th March 1913, ie & com- 
Siceait wadea Gul Sadia wall munication headed ‘‘The reason for: :disunion'in 
eee “India.” After remarking that the bread problem 
fs at the- present. moment: exercising the minds of perl ple all over the 
world, the writer attributes the present discontent and disunion in India to 
.the: prevalence of | fearful: poverty. He .urges.that if steps were taken to 
: penury from the country, the people would be only too glad to live as 
brothers. . But how,.says the writer, can the country’ be freed of this hone 
when. its grain is shi pees to foreign lands and te a ple are obliged to sell 
“AO: foreig ners:. to beak 
_ «whieh: ‘Tea new - civilisation «has brought in its train. .In conclusion, he states 
‘that the majority of Indians go to bed night after night with empty: stomachs, 
and sums me by ig that as long as poverty is allowed to remain in the 


 sonnizy: the no unity. among its people. 


“15. ‘The Bindu (Lahore), of the 7th March. 1913, publishes a com- 
| duten Metionalicia: munication headed ‘“ The triumph | of Indian Na- 
BOR Sosce. ’ _. tionalists.”” The writer—Lal Chand, Falak—says 
‘that it is an historical fact that b henge, of disinterestedness and honesty: of 
| yee ‘Nationalists are always destined to succeed in: their mission. After 
7 fo the, achievements. of N ationalists in England, Italy, America, 
. China, ersia and Turkey in support of his assertion, the writer says that he 
. feels confident that Indian Nationalists will also succeed, and in fact claims that 
; their: efforts have already. began to be crowned with success, seeing that the 
| ideal of: self-go yernment, which has ever been the goal of Indian Nationalists, 

and, whiob. at, hire evoked opposition from certain selfish persons, is now being 
chookedi ith favour on. evary.side, and has been adopted not only by ‘the 
s ‘Congress, ‘but: by. tha: Muslim I. , its bitterest opponents. .The 
o writer ‘Hken.” gees. on. to-Te r.to the triumphs of the Nationalists, and says that 
tically speaking the whole of India, with the ex 00 of afew Anglo- 

dian : newspapers,~has now sccepted'their views, . He'then-urges the young 
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men of India to sink all religious differences, to repose implicit confidence in 
the love of justice and liberality of the British Government and to devote them- 
selves heart and soul to the attainment of the lofty and the laudable ideal - 
of self-government. | 


16. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 8th 
March 1913, gives the following :— 


_ & Mr, Channing Arnold, after his release from Rangoon Jail, has written a special 
article to the Bombay Chronicle on the Englishman’s duty in India, which, he is aware 
has not been performed fully. He says that the present opportunities are most appropriate 
for performing the neglected duties. He wmtes—‘A century pregnant with: portentous 
racial developments has dawned. Asia is awakening to new life and political consciousness 
and it is for the dominant race to prove that it is equal to the splendid task of fulfilling 
its lofty mission.’ He further says that great mistakes have been committed and that peace 
has not brought comfort to many a rustic home owing to individual shortcomings. He 


Englishman's Duty in India. 


‘appeals therefore for a better mind, and more earnestness on the part of every Britisher in 


India to discharge his duty. He writes :— 


“ A strong Government is a just Government. But all this may be — if the English non-official 
residents in British India are dead to their. daty loyally to back up the Viceroy and his officers. What, 
if we, the casua] dwellers in the East, are, antrue tothe Empire and unwilling to fulfil faithfully the task 
which is ours. How many of us there are who shirk that task, who refuse to shoulder our part of the 
Imperial burden. Too many of us come out here to the East’ and live our lives, self-centred and insular, 
and itis too sadly true in many cases, insolent. An Indian official dealing recently with the social relations, 
of the two peoples wrote —‘ If ever there was a people which appreciated and responded to corrtesy, con- 
sideration and fair dealing, it is the people of India. Did we recognise this, our difficulties would be 
ee decreased.’ Would that every Englishman or woman could but learn the lesson in those 
wise words. | 


“ We wish that this earnest and sincere appeal will be understood and responded to 
by every one whois anxious to see British power firmly established in India. Mr. Channing 
Arnold is the one Englishman who has suffered forthe sake of justice toa poor injured 


Indian creature. The whole nation is impressed with the magnanimity of his sacrifice. If 


the majority of Englishmen in this country were impelled by similar motives, these would 
be no unrest in India but eternal gratitude. We hope his appeal will have some effect on 
those who show more of their teeth and claws than human feelings.”’ 


ae ee 17. The following is from the Panjabee 
Se (Lahore), of the 11th March 1913 :— 

“ Reuter finds it very important to send us the views of Dr. R. F. Horton, who has 
returned after a missionary tour in India, Asa rule the opinions of tourists on a countr 


-Jike India are not to be received without considerable modification. In the present case, there is 


nothing to show that Dr. Horton spent any cohsiderable time to see India as it actually is and 
to ascertain news from disinterested sources. As & missionary he must have moved more with 
Christian populations who are by no means the type of British people. He is said to have 
observed in a speech which he delivered at Hampstead on the 7th instant that he went out 
with the view, commonly held in Iingland;.that Englishmen treated Indians with haughty 
disdain and that civil servants and officers in the army were men who were seeking their own 
aims. This is certainly a wrong opinion and it does injury to many Englishmen in India who 
are doing excellent work. But that does not mean that there are no exceptions to the rule and 
that selfish and the haughty men do not exist here serving their own ends and widening the 
gulf between India and England. D+. Horton said he saw patience, endurance, beneficence 
and wisdom in the Englishmen working in India. It was no exaggeration to him that the 
administration was, with ‘ all its ungodliness ’ extremely benevolent and that the ‘ foundation 
of Christianity was being omen, aneee, This shows the standpoint of the missionary 
observer and after all ‘ patience, beneficence and wisdom ’ have their objects and ends in the 


foundation of Christianity in India. Dr. Horton must be a remarkably optimistic tourist and 


perhaps he will tell next the probable time when India will be completely Christianised ? 


si eee cg 18. The following is from the Tribune 
fain ion on Indian (Lahore), of the 12th March 1913 :— : 


‘ : 
, 


' ,- ©§o far no announcement has been made ag regards the constitution of the Ro 
Commission or ‘the Committee of Experts that is going to be appointed to enquire into Indian 
finance. Itis not yet definitely known whether the body to which the enquiry in question. 
is to be entrusted will be a Royal Commission or only a Committee of Experts. In the brief 
statement that he made in the House of Commons Mr. Asquith was inclined towards a Royal 
Commission. The enquiry that is. going to ‘be held will covera very wide field.. It will 


 - include the organisation of the India Office, thé use of the balances, the maintenance of the 


standard of curtency and in particular as to how far ‘ we are dealing fairly as between India 
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and the United Kingdom in the manner in which we employ the surplus revenue” It will 
be seen that the people of India are greatly interested in this Commission being properly 
constituted. Their own adequate representation on it is demanded in the best interests of 
the country. The point has been pressed on the Government of India. We hope that the 
latter has brought it to the notice of the Prime Minister who is to ' nominate the Commission. 
In the financial journals of Great Britain there has already been a good deal of discussion as 
regards the constitution of the Commission. We quite agree with the Statist that the 
selection of the personne? of this Commission is anything but easy. As regards the repre- 
sentatives of the Indian Government who will presumably be drawn from the ranks of the 
Indian Civil Service this journal says : ‘ Unfortunately the Indian Civil Service is recruited 
mainly from the universities of the United Kingdom ; and, therefore, it is exceedingly weak 
on all matters pertaining to economics.’ As regards the European trading interests the Statist 
is of opinion that it is very obvious that commercial men trading in or with India will be 
influenced by the interests or the imagined interests of trade rather than by the real interests 
of India. Equally weighty is the statement that it will not be in the best interests of the 
country to appoint many professional economists who ‘are immersed in theories which are 
absolutely wrong. If the Commission is largely manned by professors of political economy, 
all we can say is 80 much the worse for both India and England.” As regards the President 
we think most people will agree with the Statsst that he should be ‘a great judge, a man 
who does not pretend to be an expert in currency or indeed in any branch of economics, by 
whose character for impartiality is above suspicion ; who, moreover, is skilled in the hearing 
and sifting of evidence ; and who above all has a judicial mind.’ A person with these quali- 
fications will make an ideal President for the Commission and we think it need not be difficult 
to get one in England. All impartial and fair-minded persons will endorse the contention. 
of the Statest that the people of India should be fully represented on the Commission ‘so 
that there should be no doubt anywhere that Indian opinion was given a fair opportunity to 
make itself felt.” We hope the Government of India will fully bear this in mind wh2n 
advising the Prime Minister as regards the constitution of the Commission. The Statist 
almost insists that ‘impartial men distinguished in their several avocations, gifted intelle:- 
tually, versed in affairs and acquainted with different branches of business in more than 0:e 
country, should be selected from the United Kingdom.” 


IV. —KINE-KILLING. 


19. In its issue, dated the 11th and 18th March 1913, the Musalman 

So ; (Amritsar), publishes an article headed ‘“ Legality 

Moise and Hindusand Mu- Of killing cows from Islamic and Hindu points 

of views.” In reply to a question from one Rahmat 

Ullah of Moriganj, Gonda district, the paper quotes extracts from the 

Quran, the Traditions and the Vedas to prove that kine killing is permitted 
by both Islamic and Hindu doctrines. : 


20. The Sanatan Dharam Parcharak (Amritsar), of the 8th March 

. a. . 1913, publishes a poem from Allah Yar “ Jogi” 

Mubamumadans and kire-killing. ‘headed “ The cow’s appeal to Muhammadans.” The 

writer makes the cow dweli on the various advantages and benefits, which 

Muhammadans derive from her, deplores the dearth of milk and ghi in the 
country, and requests Muhammadans to abstain from killing her. 


| The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 8th March 1913, publishes a communica- 
tion entitled ‘* A Muhammadan’s views regarding beef.’’ After remarking that 
beef is not looked upon by medical authorities as a wholesome article of food, 

and that tradition shows that its use is permitted only on occasions of 
emergency, the writer—one Abdulla Khan—states that the sacrifice of cows 
is nowhere insisted upon in the teachings of Islam. Next the writer says 
‘that besides causing a scarcity of ght and milk, the slaughter of kine 1s cal- 
culated to foment ill-feeling between Hindus and Muhammadans. He also 
refers to the opening of jhatka shops and the boycott of Muslim meat-sellers 
by the Hindus and remarks that it is futile on the part of his co-religionists. 
to oppose Hindus in this respect, as the British Government cannot be ex- 
pected to show partiality to a particular community in the matter. In con- 
clusion, he urges Muhammadans to give up the slaughter of kine out of 
regard for, among other things, the feelings of their Hindu neighbours. 
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‘V.—Nuatrve SOcretigs AND: RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


21. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 12th March 19138, publishes # 
letter: from ““A Hindu” headed ‘The attitude of 


| = gud» Muhammadans . of _‘Muhammadans in Gujrat.” ‘The writer dwells on 


Ga 


“the manner in which the ‘Muhammadans are 


“harassing the Hindus in Gujrat in connection with the opening of jhatka 
‘shops, and says ‘that it is desirable that Government.should keep the balance 


even between the two communities by appointing a few more Hindu officers, 
' Commenting 6n' the above, the paper takes exception to the picketting 


_of.the streets by-Muhammadans in order. to prevent the purchase of. goods from 
- Hindu shops. . 


“The Munir (Thang), of the 8th March 1913, deplores the conduct.of Lala 
Dina Nath in fomenting dissension between. Hindus and Muhammadans, . and 


says that-his:violent writings have so inflamed:the minds of certain: Hindu 
‘shopkeepers in villages, where intolerance was: Iitherto a thing unknown, 
-that they have begun to ‘boycott the Muhammadans. ‘It then refers ‘to 
‘the Hindu boycott of Musalman butchers in Gujrat because the latter eat 
beef, and asks why Muhammadans do not retaliate on the ground that Hindus 
eat jhatka meat. After remarking that the Muhammadans in certain places 
_ have already begun to sever their connection with Hindus on the said ground, 
‘the paper refers to the resolution adopted by: the Hindus of Jhelum,’ which 
‘declares that aty Hindu purchasing meat from Muhammadan butchers 
‘has to pay'a penalty of Rs. 50. But if Muhammadans retaliate, says the 


‘ L 


: paper, will the Lala named be justified in complaining against the Prophet’s 
. follo ) | cle 


wers ? 


22, -The Bharat (J ulluudur’, of the 7th March 19138, referring to an 
Windes od Aes article, which appeared ina recent issue of the 
se Sanatan Dharam Parcharak (Amritsar), in which 


‘the Arya: Samaj is accused of being the “devourer” of the Vedic re- 
-ligion, enquires whether this accusation has ‘been levelled against the Samaj, 
‘ because it has raised its voice against, and thereby puta ‘stop to’ the propa- 
- gation of the unreasonable and obscene teachings of the Purans, ae 


28. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 6th March 1913, publishes a 

: communication. headed. * When will a Vedic Salva- 
tion Army be organised?” The writer deplores 
the paucity of workers in the cause of the Arya 


The organisation of a Vedic Sal- 
yation Army. 


Samaj and finds fault-with Arya: young’men for not co:operating with, and 


relieving the burdens of, the old workers. It expresses regret that even the 


‘degraded condition of the Hindu community‘and the fact that several Hindu 
‘widows ‘and orphans’ have fallen'into the hands of the followers of other 
‘religions, has‘not stirred them into: activity. After remarking that: they are 


the descendants of: those great men, who sacrificed their lives for the preserva; 


tion of their religion and their community, the writer exhorts students of 
-pchools and colleges to take-up the work of the Arya Samaj. He concludes 
by urging them to begin their work on the sacred day of Shivratri (6th:March) 
and te answer the question which forms the heading-of this communication, 


24. ‘The Indar (Lahore), for March 1913, publishes .gn..article headed 
‘Sikhs and Hindgs : 66 The Khalsa religion and..Guru .Gobiad. Singh.” 


. In-writing: this article, .says.the. Editor,..he .has 


na other object in view than.to expose the. extremely ‘dangerous: efforts that 


have for the past year been made by the Dayanandi sect to prove that-the Khalsa 
- peligion is a Vedic religion and that ‘Sikhs are Hindus. ‘It is..quite possible 
that he cannot agree with many. of the tenets. of..the. Sikh. religion,.- but. he 


eannot coneeal. { 


fact that. he -- most. heartily- approves. of .and — 


aenk t ( ne said religion. 
Jndeed,.-he.-considers. it a. sign. of. life. among. the. .Sikhs.....It mpy,-:more- 


pret, he ‘hore in mind thet those people who. aze.-anzioys: to identify 
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Sikhisni with Hinduisth and say that Sikhs are Hindus, do so with a view 
to gain some political end, such as to secure seats in the Legislative Council 
with the help of Sikh votes. After characterising their object as mean and 
hypoeritical, the Editor says that no Hindu Member of the Council, who gains 
admission to the Council Chamber at the expense of the Sikhs, will ever make 
any effort to safeguard the religious, social or political rights of the Sikhs. In- 
deed, if they throw in their lot with the Hindus, they will prove that they 
themselves are devoid of vitality and that there is no living or able person among 
them who.is capable of safeguarding their social or political rights in the Coun- 
cil. As an instance in point, the Editor refers to the Hindu opposition to the 
Anand Marriage Act, and says that in declaring marriage by the Anand rites 
as unlawful, the Hindus had no other object in view than to cause an irrepar- 
able injury to the marriage — in vogue amongst the Sikhs and to force 
the latter to bow their heads before the Vedas instead of the Garanth. All 
Sikhs, therefore, who try to sever themselves from Hindus in all matters 
religious, social, political or legal, are worthy of every praise. The Editor 
does not follow the Sikh religion, but he wishes the Sikhs well. and desires 
from the bottom of his heart that no pains should be spared to render futile 
every attempt on the part of Hindus to convert Sikhs to Hinduism. He goes 
on to say that he has discussed this subject with Sardar Amar Singh, Editor 
of the Loyal Gazette, whom he urged in the course of many conversations 
to rescue Sikhs from the grip of “their friends,” who are trying to make 
them Hindus. 


The Editor then attempts to show at great length that the Hindus 


and not the Muhammadans were responsible for the downfall of the tenth Guru 
Gobind Singh. 


Commenting on the above the Bharat (Jullundur), of the 14th March 
1913, dwells on the mean tactics employed by Dharampal to injure the Aryas 
and to prejudice the Sikhs against them, and says that the whole world knows 
that the wars, in which Guru Gobind Singh was engaged, were against 
Aurangzeb or other Muslim Emperors, and that the Guru’s father was 
butchered by the Muhammadans and that his sons were buried alive because they 
were not prepared to accept Islam. Notwithstanding all these facts, says 
the paper, Dharampal enleavours to show that Hindus were responsible for 
the murder of the Guru and his relatives. After remarking that Dharampal 
has made a futile attempt to advocate the cause of the Muhammadans, the 


Rditor concludes by characterising his conduct in publishing the above article 
as shameful. — | 


VI.——-LEGISLATION. 


25. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 11th March 1913, has an article 
headed “ A disappointing picture of the Council 
; reforms.’ The paper states that the Council 
reforms have served no useful purpose other than to throw the apple of discord 
among the various Indian communities. Moreover, the manner in which the 
aspirations and wishes of the people are flouted in the Imperial Council is 
indeed very unsatisfactory and disappointing. After remarking that the local 
Councils are no better in this respect, the paper says that with the single 
exception of the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah’s Wakf Bill all proposals, big and small, 
which have been introduced by the representatives.of the people, have been 
rejected regardless of their importance and usefulness from the popular point of 
view. The effect, accordingly, which this state of affairs has produced on the 
public mind is ihdeed serious. Those who expected ‘to ‘see in the reformed 
Coyncils a true specimen of representative Government find a mere farce. In 
conclusion, the paper-attributes the present state of affairs to the absence from 
the Council chamber of:sturdy and independent public opinion and asks Govern- 
moat to-take necessary-steps to improve the situation. — ace 


The Council reforms, 
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ete ee 26. The following is from the Tribune 
| caterer eimai (Lahore), of the 8th March 1913 :- © | 


. '“ Nobody expected that the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee to 
oirculate: the Bill to public bodies and the High Courts for opinion would be accepted. 
But at the same time it was not expected either that the Council would be so weak and so _ill- 
balanced as if proved ipself to be by rejecting the motion by 57 to 2 yotes. The lengthy 
speech made by the Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock leaves no doubt whatever as to the real 
character of the sections proposed to be added to the Indian Penal Code, The contention 
that the present Bill does no more than assimilate the provisions of the Indian Penal Code 
to those of the English law seems to have allayed the anxieties of some members who would 
have otherwise objected to the principle. But the question is why was not the Indian law 
assimilated to the English.law dnring all these years? Sir Reginald Craddock says that the 
old records throw no elear light npon this point. But he refers to the fact that although 
the Indian Pengl Code became law in 1860, on the very morrow of the Mutiny, it did not 
render ‘penal as such even a revolutionary conspiracy against the State, and waited for ten 
long years to supply the omission by enacting section 121 (a). This furnishes, as rightly 
claimed by Mr. Vijayarajghava Charriar, the obvious explanation that the pmission was 
intentional and not accidental as suggested by the Home Member. The legislators of 1860 
omitted to provide against revolufionary conspiracy, because they did not want to derive such 
conspiracy underground and were content to watch future deyelopments of reyolutionary 
plots. In 1870 when their successors enacted section 121 (a) they omitted to provide against 
conspiracy on the model ofthe English law (1) because the agency on which the State had 
to p ei, | for bringing offenders to justice was wholly untrustworthy, (2) because they 
thought that the law of abetment contained in Chapter V would be sufficient to secure the 
punishment of conspirators. 


“ Such being the probable causes of omission two questions arise (1) whether the 
objections that at qne time existed for fhe enactment no longer exist, and (2) whether condi- 
tions in India are now really so bad, to necessitate the enactment of a drastic section creating 
a new offence Sir Reginald Craddock leaves the two questions unanswered notwithstanding 
their importance, and confines himself to a description of conspiracies which constitute an 
offence under the proposed enactment. He brings under the clutches of the new sections 
two or more-men who pyt their heads together ‘ to gain their ends by crooked and devious 
means by which they to coerce the free will and interfere with the liberty of individual 
citizens.’ He refers to‘such methods of conspirators as the silencing of witnesses or infurmers 
and the hiding of the nature of the wrong under a cloak of legality, and says that the greater 
the success attained in these methods the greater becomes the danger to the peaceful citizens 
and to the society at large. He points oyt that it is not necessary that these conspiracies should 
be directed againgt the State. He thinks he is fastified in bringing them. under the new 
pections if they are entered upon even for the gratification of persona] spite or to secure unlaw: 
ful gains from private individuals or from the public at large. Conspiracies to defraud, cons 


— to levy blackmail, conspiracies to ruin, all these are offences under the proposed law, 
f 


here are,’ Sir Reginald Craddock says, ‘many heinous crimes short of murder for which 
men may plot together—to burn down houses, to injure or mgim men or g¢attle, to destroy 
gattle, to bring false charges — these are al] serious crimes to which the considerations that I 
urge in respect of murder apply ina greater or less degree, and I cannot imagine for a 
moment that any member of this Council will shrink from supporting this Bill so far as 
these are objects which it has in yiew.’ - 


“ Do these offences go at present entirely unpunished, or what are the conditions under 


which punishment can be secured? Sir Reginald Craddock admits that abetment by way of 


ednspiracy is ordimarily punishable even if that offence is not actually committed, but com- 
plains that if an agreement towards the commission of an offence does not constitute abetment 
the law can take no cognisance of it. His examples are important as ex laining the scape of 
the proposed law. If band of conspirators were surprised or overheard plotting the crime 
of murder, but were caught before there was time for gny of them to put into executiqn any 


of the steps necessary for the act, however guilty their intentions, however diabolical and well 
‘thed no offence in the eyes of the law. The 


eoncerned their plot, they will have commi . 
offence may be actually committed by a third person, but it would be impossible to bring the 
conspirators to book unless it was possible to show by evidence the connéction between the 
person who committed the deed and the persons who are accused of conspiracy. Sir Reginald’s 
ahr is that ‘a band of conspirators may carry out a series of crimes with complete 
impunity if they took care to employ others whose connection with the conspirators could 
not be establish . Yet us consider the practical effect of redressing this execptive grievance 
by this Jegisjative enacfment, Last year at Lahore the Inspector of the Anarkali Police 
Station was murdered by a constable who was certainly not a paragon of “Police virtues, 
At once the cry of conspiracy was raised by a class of agitators for reasons best known to 
pomecrres ’ “Supposing an agsassin of that class can be induced to make a ‘confession’ that 
e has been privy to & conspiracy, what would be the fate of men who might be maliciously 

, peered to murder a man? Then take the case of the Prahlad Puri 
If was alleged by 9 section of the people that the sacrilege was the reiglt 
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of a conspiracy promoted by influential persons. Under the new law what would be the 
fate of the persons who might be accused of such conspiracy if the Police could also manage 
some one to ‘ confess 7” 


“The Government admits that cunspiracies are now punishable, but contends that 


| there are difficulties in securing punishment, The difficulties are admittedly those created 


by an incompetent Police, Instead of endeavouring to supply detective ability in the Police, 
Government proposes to place the public at the mercy of the Police who may ‘overhear ’ 
stories of plots but who are unable to prove the existence of plots or the connection of a 
confessing criminal with the alleged conspirators, ‘To make the measure acceptable to the 
class of members who now dominate the Council offences against private individuals have 
also been brought under it, and instances of blackmailing, defaming, incendiarism, cattle- 
maiming, etc., have been prominently brought to notice. Whether offences of this latt-r 
description are increasing with the progress of education and enlightenment, or whether the 
pe of convictions to offences has been decreasing so as to menace the ends of justice 

as not been explained. The seriousness of the propose| amendment consists in this. The 
enemies of persons accysed of conspiracy may contrive to get evidence by inducing some one 
to confess and that confession is enough to secure the conviction of persons who are. really 
innocent, The new sections which seek to prevent conspiracies to blackmail may actually 
encourage systematic blackmailing in the unscrupulous section of the Police in the mofussil. 
The law may be harmless in England because Police commands the confidence of the peonle. 
In India it is bound to be most harmful because the Police is distrusted and is avoided by the 
innocent and defied by the guilty.” : 


The paper in its issue of the 11th March 1913 publishes the follow- 
ing :— 


“The non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council who opposed 
Mr. Banerjee’s motion that the Bill be referred for opinion would seem to have done so on th» 
ground that no object was likely to be gained by delaying the passage of the Bill. That attitude 
merely echoes the official view that measures of this kind should be passed without a moment’s 
delay. Some members seem to confound a postponement for due consideration with opposition 
to the principle of the Bill itself. Acceptance of the principle of the Bill is one thing and 
hasty legislation in accordance with that principle is quite a different thing. The soundness 
of the principle stands to gain in strength by the time allowed for discussion. Unless there 
were reasons of State for the passage of the Bill without loss of time, sufficient time should 
have been allowed for the public to examine the measure more carefully and to suggest suitable 
amendments as regards details for the protection of innocent and harmless persons. No light 
has been thrown on the urgency of the measure. Sir Reginald Craddock merely says that the 
Government is aware that criminal ‘conspiracies still exist in the country. Whether the 
conspiracies referred to are of a nature that a postponement of the Bill for considering the 
necessary safeguards will endanger public safety is the point which the non-official members 
failed to consider and that was really regrettable. | 


“ We are glad the Bombay Chrongc/e has in a pointed manner called attention to the 
evils of hasty legislation, Writing on the Conspiracy Bill, and according its full support to 
the principle underlying the Bill, our contemporary deplores that the Council did not adopt 
the course suggested by Mr. Banerjee. It says — | 


“ ¢ The habit of legislating in a hurry is an evil habit, and it isa habit which is apt to grow on Goyeie | 
ment. The record of recent legislation dealing with seditious crime does furnish at least one notable instance 
of an enactment which faile! to achieve the intended object—we refer to the law which purported to provide 
for the ‘sharp and summary trial’ of certain forms of political crime, by the setting up of ‘Special 
Tribunals’ of the High Court. Far from providing anything of the sort, the measure in question led to the 
andue prolonggtion of these trials by the ‘Special Tribunals ’ causing a dislocation of the ordinary work of the 
High Cogrts. This has caused serious inconvenience to the public, and Government itself was qu:ckly induced 
to abandon this special machinery, which it was confidently predicted would proye so effective. It is one thing 
to assert the existence of a particular defect in law or procedure and qu.te another thing to prove that 4 measure, 
‘as drafted and the machinery it sets up, are adequate for the purpose. With the experience of the working of 


‘the law as to ‘Special Tribunals,’ it behoved Government to act warily. ’ 


“ We are not aware of a single instance in recent years in which the Government has 
failed to urge the plea of urgency. Bunt by urging this plea it has uniformly deprived itself 
of intelligent support from the community. Intelligent support is not saying ditto to 


“Mr. Barke. Popular support should be such ag would remove existing acerbity of feeling in 


the vast majority of law-abiding people and at the same time make the measure sufficiently 


effective as against the forces of disorder. It is a great pity that this aspect of the question 


did not commend itself to the non-official members some of whom went on mixing up with the 


Bill the recent outrage at Delhi, although Sir Reginald Craddock himself had studiously 
avoided all reference to it,”’ 


Under the heading ‘ Legislative measure and Public Bodies’ the issue 


‘of the paper dated the 13th March 1913, contains the following :— 


“ Theré was atime when public bodies and associations in the country were mak ng 


‘yepresentations to the Government on all important legislative measures. In this respect 
‘the Bombay Presidency gssaciation was deservedly taking the lead and showing the way 
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to the ‘rest -of the public organizations, For reasons. which need not-be,stated at present,, 
that ‘premier ‘association. limited its activities, and following in its wake-the rest of the 
associations also ceased their work. We cannot help deploring the change-that has come, 
over,the public bodies- of- this kind in every.one of our provinces. We do not know what 
action has been taken by these Associations ‘to impress upon the Government: the un- 
wisdom of extending the operation of the law of criminal conspiracy, to ordinary offences.’ 
lf we are not mistaken, no action has been taken by any of them, not even by the 
Provincial Congress Committees, except that of the United Provinces, which under the 
presidency of the Hon’ble Pandit Moti Lal Nebra has endeavoured to save the face of? 
the Congress, so to say. Under his guidance (and, if we may say so, assisted by the 
energetic and thoughtful Secretary) the United Provinces Congress Coinmittee addressed’ 
the following message to the Government of India in the Legislative Department: ‘ The: 
United Provinces Committee of the Indian National Congress submit that the seope of 
the Conspiracy Bill as it stands is so wide and extensive that it is hable to be abused 
specially in the case of private wrongs and where, remedies, civil ard criminal other are already 
available. The Committee respectfully urge the restriction of its scope to offences con- 
cerning Government directly and the exclusion therefrom of matters affecting private 
individuals or bodies. They further urge that in any ease prosecutions under the p d 
law should not be started without previous sanction of the Local Government, and that 
they should be triable exclusively by Sessions Judges.’ The silence of the vocal section 
of the public and want of foresight in the ‘natural leaders’ now dominating Council 
have together jeopardized the interest of the country. The. Seditious Meetings Act sounded 
the death knell of most of the useful political organizations. Now with the new sections 
m.the Indian Penal Code relating to criminal conspiracies dark indeed is the future of 
public activity in the country.” } | 


In another place the paper has the following :— 


‘In our telegraphic columns is published the Select Committee’s report on the Con- 
spiracy Bill together with a note of dissent by the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Ma)aviya. 
The alterations made by the Select Committee are not in any sense important, and they do not 
remove the serious objections to the main character of the Bill. The Select Committee adds 
two more clauses, ‘The first of these provides for cases of criminal conspiracy to commit 
offences referred to in section 195 of the Criminal Procedure Code. It requires the same 
sanction for prosecution for conspiracies to commit offences as is required for prosecution in 
the offences themselves. The second clause provides that ‘no court shall take cognizance 
of any criminal conspiracy specified in section 196, Criminal Procedure Code, to commit illegal 
acts which are not offences or to effect legal objects by illegal means save upon ‘the complaint 
made or under the authority of the Governor-General in Council, the Local Government or 
some officer empowered by the Governor-General in that behalf.” It further provides that courts 
shall not take cognizance of criminal conspiracies to commit non-cognizable offences punish- 
able with less than two years’ rigorous imprisonment. It is clear from these that the Select 
Committee has left untouched the extension of the law to ordinary offences for which individ- 
uals should find civil remedies, and in his minute of dissent the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya confines himself exclusively to this class of offences. The word ‘ illegal’ as defined 
in the Indian Penal Code is pa to everything which is an offence and which furnishes 
ground for civil action. Mr. Malaviya rightly contends that this definition should make 
even a case of civil trespass indictable as a criminal conspiracy and would thus go even beyond 
the law as it prevails in England. .Mr. Malviya writes :— ) | 


'.. . In view of the special circumstances of the present sitnation, I am prerared to gupport the Bill as 
amended so far as it extends the law of conspiracy to specified grave offences, to which in the opinion of the 
Government its extension ry | be necessary to enable the Government effectually to prevent and punish criminal 


conspiracies directed against the State, or the object of which is to commit murder or dacoity or similar grave 
criunes. But the proposal so to extend the law of conspiracy that it should cover every crimizal offence, every: 
thing which is prohibited by law, and every eanse which furnishes ground for a civil action, stands on a very 
‘différent foot ng. It has not been urged that such an extension is a-matter of pressing necessity. The pros 
ani cons of it cail for further deliberation and more detaildd examination.” eee iis 


“This presents in a nutshell the objection of the moderate school of Indian politicians 
to the Bill now under consideration. To extend the operation of the law to offences which 
are not directed against the State or communities asin the case of political dagoities is to 
place individuals practically at the mercy of the Police and their informers, notwithstanding 
the limitations now provided as‘to the jurisdiction of magistrates. Whilst-the proposed law 
“will be inoperative both against offenders such as those in the Agra murder cases and against 
open conspirators beyond our jurisdistion, it will te needlessly harassing to innogent and law- 
sheding persons who may allow themselves to -be mixed up in offences whieh furnish ground 

for civil action. The Select Committee’s report comes for considération on the 17th instant, 
‘when we. hbpe ‘this aspect of the question will be fully.examjned by the Cogncil.” 

The Hindu {Lahore), of the 7th March 1918, has a leader entitled ‘ En- 
“deavours to suppress anarchiam——a eursory review.” Jn continuation ofjts pre-. 
‘+ jous remarks, the gape eeeile on the various obstacles which prevent Indians — 
1 Government in the .cuppression.of, anarchism, and says 
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that so long as these obstacles exist, the authorities have no right to complain 


_’ that the people take no interest in the matter. As matters at present stand, © 


the burden of banishing the cult of the bomb devolves wholly and solely on 
Government. The latter are, says the paper, fully equal to the task and has 
even proved itself to be over-zealous, seeing that it brought into requisition 
an old and obsolete law (lit. weapon). to deport a number of Indians long 
before there was the least trace of anarchism in the country. Continuing, the 
paper refers to the various measures adopted by Government for the suppres- 
sion of crime in the country, and says that of these three enactments are the 
most important, viz. (1) the Seditious Meetings Act, (2) the Press Act, and 
(8) the Conspiracy Bill, which is now on the legislative anvil. The publie, 
it adds, have every sympathy with the object which the above measures seek 
to attain, notwithstanding the fact that they savour of repression, but,’ never- 
theless, it may be  aay-va out that the Conspiracy Bill is by far the severest 
-law so far passed by Government, seeing that, far from curtailing the already 
excessive powers with which the Police are vested, the Bill in question if 
passed into law, will furnish the members of that Department with further means 
for the oppression of the people. Indeed, says the Editor, there will he every 
danger of the slightest omission or commission on the part of ignorant persons 
being treated in the same way as the most heinous crime and of the innocent 
being crushéd along with the guilty. Moreover, the argument which has been 
advanced in support of the measure, namely, that it seeks to bring the: law 
governing criminal conspiracy in India into line with that prevailing in 
England, cannot hold good, as itis an indisputable fact that this country 
does not compare favourably with England in its mode of living and the 
efficiency and honesty of its police. 


| In its issue dated the 8th March 1913, the Hindu endeavours to show 
that the Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Act have entirely failed to fulfil 
_ their object. Continuing, the paper expresses doubts for the suecess of the 
Bill under reference, and says that, as far as the people are concerned, they will 
indeed be glad if it succeeds in exterminating anarchism from the country. | 


| In its issue dated the 10th idem, the paper remarks that the mutual 
trust .which exists between the rulers and the ruled is the main. prop of the 
‘British rule in India. It goes on to say that it is the duty of the people of 
India to inform the authorities that the measures so far adopted by them for 
the extermination of anarchism in India have failed to achieve their end simply 
because Government has made the blunder of prescribing a medicine without 
chaving made a proper and thorough diognosis of the disease. 


si The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 12th March 
TOS st 


= “* We invite the particular attention of our readers to extracts, published on another 
page, from the speech delivered by Sir Reginald Craddock while introducing the Criminal 
Conspiracy Bill. It will be seen that the measure proposes to make a substantive offence 
“not only a conspiracy to commit an act punishable under the Indian Penal Code, but also an 
agreement onthe part of several persons to commit a civil wrong, that is an act 
“which if done by an individual would render him liable, not to any punishment 
under the Indian Penal Code, but toa civil suit only. Ifa band of conspirators, to quote 
‘the mover of the Bill, were surprised or overheard plotting the crime of murder, but 
were caught before there was time for any of them to put jnto execution any of the steps 
“necessary for the act, however guilty their intentions, however diabolical and well-conceived 
their plot, they will have committed no offence in the eyes of the existing Indian law. Not 
‘only this, but even if with the clearest evidence of conspiracy such as has been described 
‘above, the actual crime was committed by some third person, it would be impossible to 
bring the conspiratots to book, unless it was possible to show by evidence the connection of 
‘the man or men who carried out the crime with those conspirators. Again, we may have the 
‘most indubitable evidence that a band of men had agreed to mutder any class of subjéct. 
Many murders may have occurred ; bat the actual perpetrators might or might not be caught 
‘or traced ; yet ealons it could be shown that one of the band had actually taken steps in the 
prosecution of the common object of that conspiracy, the conspirators would notcome within 
‘ the clutches of the law. In England, the mere‘conspiracy to commit murder is punishable 
with ten years’ penal servitude ; in India it is ‘not an offence at all. Conspiracies to commit 
* such offences deserve to be punished, and the Jaw should be strengthened to deal with such 
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cases, This is as it should be and all India will accord unanimous support to Government 
in its endeavours to grapple with the evil. But there are many who think that the provision 
relating to an agreement to commit acts which are not themselves offences under the criminal 
law isa little too drastic. To illustrate this point, the Home Member says that there may 
be ‘a conspiracy to wrong a man in the exercise of his trade or profession, a conspiracy to 
deprive him of his common rights and conspiracy on the part of one sect or class to 
cause persistent annoyance to another sect or class......There are many other ingenious 
devices for coercing and annoying an unpopular person or a member of another creed, to 
which the great diversities of race, class and creed that prevail in India are peculiarly liable.’ 
That such persecutions lead to bad feeling is indisputable, but we think they might well 
be left to be dealt with by civil action, and are not atone with Sir Reginald in saying that 
they are always found to end in serious crime. A genuine conspiracy to do such an act 
ought to be punished as an offence when an overt act in pursuance of it has been committed. 
But it is to be feared that innocent a may be involved in such persecutions. The Bill 
p to make such acts cognisable by the police and thus open the door to persecution 
aol extortion on snap of unscrupulous members of the force. While, therefore, supporting 
the principle, we would suggest that no prosecution for a conspiracy to commit acts which 
are not offences in themselves should be launched without the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment. This is a safeguard that could be provided for the protection of innocent people.” 


In its leader the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 13th March 1913, pube 
lishes the following :— | | 


“Tt is very unfortanate that so soon after the universally condemned Delhi outrage, 
the Government of India should have thought it necessary to introduce what is generally 
regarded as a repressive enactment and hurry its passage through the present session of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. In the first place, we cannot acconnt for the selection of the 
present time to introduce it, as the couptry has been free from political crimes and conspiracies 
and as the period of repressive enactments is being forgotten. A new and generous policy 
has just been adopted, the seat of the Government of India has been changed to Delhi 
and the spirit of the policy of popular co-operation with the Government is being slowly 
seeeninalh At such a time no one anticipated a Conspiracy Bill and it is altogether jarring 
on the peaceful progress of the country to draw the attention of the people to the fnghtful 

»ssibilities of criminal conspiracies which call for a more effective enactment. The Hon’ble. 
Sir Reginald Craddock in introducing the Bill on the 5th instant explained the principle of 
the Bill and pointed out a distinction between an agreement to commit an offence and an. 
agreement of i re either the objects or the methods employed are illegal but do’ not con- 
stitute an offence. In the former case the conspiracy is completed by the act of agreement, 
but in the latter case a further ingredient is required before the offence is complete, vsz,, an 
overt act. Having mentioned this difference in the Bill he proceeded to point out what he 
considered to be the necessity for the Bill. His sole argument is that the Indian law should 
be brought in harmony with the English law because the criminal law of India is generally 
based on the criminal law of England. This sort of comparison is very fine indeed, because 
whenever it suits the objects of the Bureaucratic rulers they would want English methods 
but when the people want to adopt something else from the same source, they would prefer to 
go to the autocratic Russian sources. Mr, Gokhale recently wanted to adopt compulsory 
scheme of primary education, because it was an English example. The Government said 
that India was different from England and compulsory education was an administrative 
impossibility here. If this is so, we fail to see how the attempt of introducing the English 
law in regard to conspiracy in India does not meet with any difference. Are the prosecuting 
and judicial agencies in India on a par with similar agencies in England? Are the Indian 
police the same as the British police ? . Are Indian District Magistrates of the same type of 
impartiality as English Magistrates ? Are Indian accused tried by a jury of their own 
countrymen as in England? Are the Indian Judges obliged to accept the verdict of 
assessors like English Judges? In what respect is India the same as Engiand in the matter 
of criminal law ? ‘The printed law books might be the same. The paper and binding might 
be the same. The language even may be the same. But every thing else is different. The 
innocent have the greatest r'sk;in India of being mixed up with the guilty and there are. 
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hundred of cases in which the police have successfully manufactured evidence against innocent 
men and lodged them in jail. The recent Poona torture case in which wholly innocent persons 
were convicted on their own ‘ confession * shows that the Indian prosecution agency is as far 
different from the English as the poles are. And yet Sir Reginald Craddock philosophises 
on the.so-called similarty af the law and introduces.a coercive enactment with ext inary 
haste. Doubtless he says that there are serious conspiracies in India and Government have 
got reliable information of the same. We admit the necessity to deal with them, if they 
actually exist, in'a serious, manner. It is for the safety of the people themselves that such 
conspirators seould-be run to earth and pedple will welcome every means which will. effectively 
deal with the crime, But.is it not also the sacred duty of the Government to be careful in 
inventing a new engine of destruction, not. to leave the slightest chance of injuring the honest, 
imnocent and lovel-penplp of this country ?". Where are the signs of .this and, political 
canspiracy now? We-ase. willing to admit that the sudden outburst of the Delhi crime makes. - 
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if probable there may be some deep-laid conspiracies. The authors of that diobolical outrage 
have not been traced yet, aad apparently detection is difficult under the circumstances. But 
detection could not be made easy by the magic-operation of a repressive law in which it is 
easy ‘to catch the innocent and make them ‘ confess,’ In the criminal law it is far safer to 
allow ten criminals to escape for want of clear proof of the offence than punish one innocent 
man on imperfect and doubtful evidence. No one wants that conspirators and criminals should 
be leniently dealt with, They should be punished very severely indeed. Nor is it necessar 
to wait till the conspirators and criminals actually execute their nefarious plots and plans. 
The preventive sections of the Penal Code provide ample power to restrain their doings. All 
that the prosecuting agency has to do is to find ont conspiracies at their earlier stages and 
restrain those who are dangerous to the public. But has this power been utilised in full ? ” 


. * * % * 
VIL—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) —Judicial. 

27. Referring to the prosecution of certain Nihang Sikhs in the 
Amritsar district for keeping in their possession a 
Kirpan without a license, the Hindu (Lahore), of 
the 8th March 1913, states that, the Punjab public anxiously awaits the result 
of the prosecution as it is one likely to have a far-reaching effect on the Sikhs, 
especially the Nihangs, who are bound by their religion to keep in their 
possession, among other things, a Kirpan. 


(b)\— Police. 


The Amritsar Nihang case. 


Dacoity in Peshawar 28. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 13th 
“ March 1913, gives the following :— 

‘© Even a busy railway station in the capital of the North-Western Frontier Province 
-is not safe from the day-light depradations of the emboldened frontier dacoits. We publish 
in another page the detailed account of the dacoity committed on the 5th instant at the 
Peshawar railway station. This event coming soon after the daring dacoity of the Kohat 
railway station indicates a premeditated plan and a regular campaign started by the lawless 
people. We do not think that the new Conspiracy Bill will affect this class of people. The 
local administrators are apparently at their wits’ end to know how to prevent such serious 
crimes, though they are equally anxious with the people to see them put down. The most 
noteworthy feature of this dacoity is the question put by the dacoit to the Station Master 
before robbing him. ‘Are you a Hindu or a Muhammadan?’ he asked. For apparently it 
made a vast difference to this predatory genius whether his victim was a ‘true-believer’ or 
an ‘infidel.’ On replying that the victim was a Hindu, he was mercilessly dealt with and 
everything was stolen. This religious philosophy of the dacoit is pretty well-known to all 
in the Punjab. The only important person who does not seem to. understand this amazing 
theory is the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India who thinks that the wealth of 
the -Hindu and not his religion provokes Islamic dacoits. With the remarkable ignorance of 
such officers, it is difficult to obtain adequate relief. We were told last year that licenses to 
keep arms were ordered’ to be given liberally. Apparently this paper’s order has not been 
very beneficial to the people. We note that at to-day’s Legislative Council a question will 
be put on the extent of dacoities still committed and the measures adopted to prevent them. 
The fact that the dacoit makes a keen difference between a Hindu and a Muhammadan 
victim. must engage the special attention of the authorities.’” 


(d)—Education, 


29. Phe Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 6th March 1913, has a leader 
ae - entitled ‘A few serious remarks about the Gov- 
rere ome" erynment’s educational policy.” After remarking 
that His Gracious Majesty’s speech at the Calcutta University had filled the 
minds of the Indian people with very high hopes regarding the educational 
progress of the country, the paper refers to the Government’s recent resolu- 
tion on its educational policy, and says-that it has afforded an opportunity to 
some people to grumble that it bears no-reference to the higher education, 
which is the crying need of the country. It has also disappointed the expec- 
tations of those who are anxious to see Government making primary educa- 
tion free and*oompuisory. Lastly, it has failed to give satisfaction to those 
who consider religious. education a sine qua nom for the advancement of the 
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, there.can be no denying the fact that 
ed to reassure the le, seeing that 
the: last 10. years almost doubled the e xpendi- 

it hae now. taken a practical step towards the  Fatro 
“education in the couttry. Continuing, the 
“inability to formulate a comprehensive 
apie. of the country, and suggests 
ent.in Govern- 

for -— yes ares 4 to students of various 
denominations, it should entrust ‘the work to private. enterprise and should 
y encourage private persons to start educational institutions for the 
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The Observer (Lahore), of the Sth March 10138, publishes the follow- 


7 


ity to summarise noble ideals ina few pithy and well-chosen 
insight info oe, needs of:the situation, the speeches of our present 
the collection of Viceregal utterances in India ; and 
inday in opening the conference held at Delhi to 
a higher. college in connection with the existing Chief 
lly which India has learnt to associate with Lord 
his public utterances, The deliverence strikes a note of wise statesmanship 
which will ring from oneend of the country to the other and which, 

1 not fail to, elicit an earnest Hens nme from ‘the classes for whom it was 
; it. if Minto's Vi oeroyalty will go down to history for the grant of represent- 
ae ‘ative institutions’ to the sons of the soil for the strengthening of the. Indian element: in 
ee the deliberative and executive ‘haneua iiae' ‘ofthe céuntry, Lord Hatdinge’s regime, we are 
; to believe, will be remembéred most for the yet greater and no less epoch- 
g of education being extended and corisolidated throughout’ the and. It is not 
to recount in the short span of a newspaper article the successive steps which Lord 


\ Se 
ee ' Ete: Government: has taken to extend and PO larise education ; but if an attempt 
a avere made, the list’ would be sufficiently lengthy to bear ont our contention that pheno- 
= : “menal educational: progress constitutes the key-note cf "the present Indian administration. = 
eS | rsa ie “He recent . resolation of the. Governnient of India promises’ to place the coping 
- | __* stone on the educational strycture, which is being raised by Government with such care 


, and the ‘last 


hi of the 5 Vy discloses “His Excellency in the true 
statesman, whose eye ‘sees ahead ‘of 
’ for the dematids of ‘the future. ‘We: have 


| : cashed a pty felt young,’ declared the beg with anerring precision, 
ce eae ‘we must either ruts or fall back” In the busy and enterprising’ world: ot 
: the 20th ‘century, wher ect Tole TO , 
, Goveries” in every ¢ ‘Upon ws Rt rapid’ and bew 
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| ; , 30. The following is from the Tribume 
: am Punes Modien oh the Garehale. (Lahore), of 11th March 1913 :— 


i, . “Iq another column we publish a full report of Sir James Meston’s visit to Hardwar. 
Replying to the address,of weleome presented by the Governor, the staff and the Brahmacharis 
His, Honour set forth the reasqns which induced him to visit the,institution. ‘The Gurukula,’ 
said His Honour, ‘is one of the most.original and interesting experiments carried on in these 
Provinges, in fact in the whole of India, Again, I wanted to meet a community which had 
been deacribed in official papers as a source of infinite, terrible and unknown danger (laughter). 
The best answer to this was to come myself (cheers). 1 havebeen more than leuanted by 
visiting one of the most wonderful and stimulating institutions.’ ‘This, we say, is a comple 
answer.as much to those who speak and write about the institution py prs hidden min 
hovel language as to those who indulge in open calumny. We areglad that. Sir James 

eston found time to visit the institution and to satisfy himself that the Gurukula is no more 
than an educational institution, modelled though it has been on. lines novel and uncommon 
to the matter-of-fact Western nations. Neither the novelty of the experiment in a 
materialistic age nor yet the success it has so far attained can be urged as a reason against ‘the 
utility of the experiment itself or against the object of those engaged in it. We fully trust 
that His Honour’s visit and much more than the visit the opinion expressed by His Honour 
has laid the dust of controversy on this question. In this connection it is pleasing to note that 
Sir Harcourt Butler, whose sympathy with the educational aspirations of the people is well 
known, has promised to visit the Institution at an early date,”’ 


81. In its leader, the Panjabee (Lahore), of 
11th March 1913, gives the following :— 


“ The Government of India are devoting their attention to every. branch of education 
and are naturally desirous of adapting the policy to the new circumstances of the country. 
Various conferences have been held undez official auspices in which the representatives .of. the 
people have. been asked to take part. There was first held the Conference of Orientalists and 
then came that of the domiciled community followed by the Sanitary Conference. Now we 
have just had the Conference of Indian Chiefs held at Delhi, to adopt measures for the 
higher education of the Indian nobility. Apparently the object of the Government is to 
systematise the education of the smaller but more influential communities before taking up 
that of the wider masses. The education of the Indian Chiefs is undoubtedly a very import- 
ant; factor, for this small bat influential class has the governing control over nearly a third 
of the territories of the Indian Empire and a fifth of its vast populations. Not only is the 
area and population in their charge so large as this, but there are other very important features 
which require closer attention in the scheme of general progress and reform. The Native 
States of India are growing and are subjected more or less to the same influences as the 
British provinces. But the administrative mwhinery in them is not of the same character. 
While they have their disadvantages, they are not without advantages. While they are very 
backward in most matters, they can with surprising quickness adopt certain reforms which 
have been considered impracticable by the British authorities. During the debate on 
Mr. Gokhale’s Primary Fiducation Bill we all saw the embarrassment created by the for- 
ward march of Baroda. Happily some of its deficiencies saved the bureaucratic rulers and they | 
did not hesitate to make much of them in order to show that haste means waste in educational 
reform, Mysore and Travancore have adopted a form of popular representation. The example 
of..Mysore in starting a Representative Assembly in 1831 would have been also embarrassing 
but for the. various circumstances which tended to prevent ifs natural growth. Similarly we 
may point to other circumstances which show that the progress in the Native States of India 
should not be in advance of British provinces and there are other reasons why a steadier course 
of progress. would be surer and more beneficial in the end. At the present day, however, there 
‘is no Native State in India which may be said to bein advance of British provinces on the 
whole, The personal element of rule, the local factions and court intrigues in some and the 
‘general Jimitations of their outlook in others, are serious obstacles to their progress. Moreover, 
the education of the Chiefs has so far been of a meagre nature. Though as compared with 
the distant past the. present enlightenment of the bulk of the ‘rulers is commendable and is 
entirely due to the benevolent and liberal policy of the British Government, yet there are 
reasons why higher education should now be imparted to the Chiefs. The recent conference, 
_ therefore, has for its object the further improvement of the Native States and their more 


gteady and systematic course of progress * © *,.” 
a Cie ese pith | 82. Th its leader, the Panjabee (Lahore), of 
, : Rho Eablig Bervices Commision. the @th March’1913, publishes the following :— 

« Though public interest in the proceedings of this. Commission is not yery strong, 


"yet the importance of the enquiry is fully recognised. The Commission is appointed to solve 
i iffcalt xa $i important wt em and there-is no way of evading the resporsibilites: New 


Higher education among Chiefs. 
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Bir wil Seott farther stated that the natives o 
experience of criminal work, were better suited for trial 
cases: On this point, however, he was severely crose-examined b 
ssistant Judges were empowered with ortminal 


“ Mr. BR. P.. Hoey e was the next witness examined and his evidence showed his 
deep and careful gtudy of the question. He was-cross-examjned for nearly three hours and he 
atood it very: well. sondemned the present method of recruitment as it was not fair to 
the natives of India and laid too much stress on their pecuniary circumstances. Not many 
i. : Indians could incur the heavy expenditure of going to England for competition and even those 
ea who could felt the burden for ten years after their return eee gy He aleo thought that 
a the natives of the Britiah polonies whi¢h do not admit Indians to full citizenship should be 
debarred from competing for the Indian Civil Seryice. He strongly advocated a system of 
simultaneous exgminationg both in England and India open in both cases to all persons. He 
did not stiggést a separate examination for Indians. In the event of simultaneous examina- 
oT pe eum me o. | ° ° 

| tions heing found imprasticable, he suggested a system of scholarships in large numbers. 
. t shalt he ‘eatiafied: ‘he said, ‘ with three scholarships of 2250 each tenable for three years 
sa awarded by éach University every year ; two of these should be awarded by the Unversity by 
eee ‘pn Opeh consideration of the results of all University examinations under proper conditions of 


age and charaster, ~The third should be awarded hy Government from among the = 

eo ag to make up the deficit in fayour of special communities. The scholarships should be 
granted hag to such candidates 
ets ' ¢ , * 


ig as have at least two yeare before them for the last chance at 

ivil Service examination.” Why he did not favour a separate examination for 

dia je becanse, thongh this may nominally help Indians, there is sure to be an immediate 

differentiation between men recruited in England and in India, My. Paranjpye considers such 

uw differentiation would be injurious to the best jntergsts of India. He glso criticised the 

) it Ser it works against Indians. Jn supporting the British spirit 
by 


fn the wervice’ Mr. Paranjpyp said ;— 
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“ Wh 1 il bea ot limit, and, secondly, because there are two courses of mathematics 
geet Servis Mxamina}ion while ee ee ee 


“ee the. most brillignt qmang them, would goin forthe Tadign Cixjl Servic 
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r ¥: on rit ba Donn he fant of the arate offing in thin contr --Yee, there is, no difference 
in int | 
“Some witneases have stated that they do not think there is any connection between moral and intellec- 


tual attainments. To what extent do you share the view ?—I do not share that view at all, Indian does 
appreciate the difference at once. : 


* En the cage of Indians, you say the more highly intellectually. eultured he is, the more moral qualities 
he # poeepones P— Yes. 


“ To what, extent have Indians imbued with Western education acquired the British epirit P—Well, all 
have a greater sense of discipline. 


“ You think, therefore, that if a sufficiently high degree of education was received here by an 
7 = he was sént to England for training for two years, he would acquire sufficient British 
spirit ?—Yes. 


** These questions eli answers indicate what the best Indian minds think of the 
British spirit in the service which is interpreted in a narrow and sectarian sense by the 
majority of Anglo-Indians. When officials and other witnesses refer to the necessity of 
British element in the Indian service they speak of it more or less in as narrow and sectarian 
a sense as the Mahomedans in the Punjab ask for men of their sect being employed in the 
Rublic Service. ‘This is certainly not what is desired in the best interests of the country and 
the efficiency of the service. The British character and spirit is by no means the monopoly of 
those who are born of British parents, though used in some cases to thoroughly un-British 
influences. As Mr. Paranjpye has stated there are many Indians who possess the true British 
spirit and character without ing born of British parents or obtaining all their training in 
Great Britain. As education is raised in gualé¢y and Indian environments improve men of 
character possessing true manly virtues will become available, as they are the product of 
sound inte intellee ¢ and free opportunity. In Madras and Calcutta also some of the Indian wit- 
messes spoke of the necessity of B tish training. But it is Mr. Paranjpye who has made the. 
fact plain to the Commission that the best products of liberal education will always possess 
those ‘qualities and executive virtues which are generally implied in British character as pro- 
ducts of British training. According to him, there will be no fear of many Indians coming 
out. successfully in the competitive examination if held in India, owing to emg Aypoen limit and 
the want of educational facilities. We believe this is perfectly true. Mr Paranjpye’s 
evidence in Bombay has been valuable indeed and we hope it will considerably remove -the 
unjustifiable fears of those who are opposed to the simultaneous examinations merely because . 
they imagine many indians will cram and pass and thus flood the service.”” 


| ‘The Fribune (Lahore), of the 9th March 1918, gives the following :— 


| More than one European witness have stated before the Royal Commission on the 
Pablie Sersjoes that if the examination for the Indian Civil Service is held simultaneously in 
sa land and in India the seryice would be simply swamped by Indians. The fear is quite 

without und and it is not at all entertained by 7 those who can ent s with authority on the 
subject eo the educational arrangements of this conntry. H this fear is Mr. 
Gokhale was able to elicit at some length and very clearly i in the aay of his “cross-examina- 
tion of that ed and eminent educationalist, Mr. -Paranjpye, the Principal of 
F n College, oona, who has been an examiner in the Bombay and several ather Indian 
and is, rpms woquainted with the Bh sum of the 
id he think would ia r as ap pene 
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eaid that he attached a very great imipor- 
‘the present system of examinations ; that 

that they were told that they had equal - 
eho be political danger in course of 
jpye_ seys.is well-known | 
unsatisfactory arrangements 


to'every Indian who feels the injustice of the existing exceedingly 
very keenly.” 


Elsewhere the paper publishes ‘the following : ~ 


“The Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinevasa Sastri has contributed to the February member of 

The Indtan , an article on the evidence given before the Royal Commission on the public 
services in the Provinces of and Burma. The evidence given in Madras the Hon’ble 
gentleman had dealt with in an article published in a previous issue of the Review. The 
feature of the evidence given in Bengal and Burma is that European. opinion 
official, as well as non-official, in those provinces is antagonistic to Indian aspirations. In. 
a given in Madras also this an m constituted a prominent feature of the 
The writer in the Indian Reviéw pointe out that ‘before the Aitchison Com- 
muion Yow E witnesses, some of wt per of considerable importance, avowed entire 
ree pay » aD Sy atl of, the demand for simultaneous examinations and real and 
not nel theoretical p per J ty of Indians with Europeans in the higher ranks of tle public. 
"This feeling antipathy and an to Indian aspirations, the Hon’ble Mr. 
oe 9 era ec be y to the unrest in Bengal, bat he is sure that it cannot 
be ascribed exclusively to'it. He is of opinion that a well-defined and growing estrangement 
between Europeans aud Indians was discernible long before 1905. Itis quite true that the 
relations between the two races in India were strained long before the unrest in Bengal 
began, and the unrest itself was only a manifestation of that estrangement if not embitter- 
ment of relations which was deplored deeply by ‘those Europeans and Indians who wished 
the country sincerely well. ‘Lhere is much force in the contention of Mr. Sastri that what 
was:once willingly yielded as an act of grace and condescension is now sternly withheld 
3 from those shies en equal rights and demand the complete fulfilment of Royal pledges and 
ee | In all the Provinces that the Commission has yet visited non-official Euro- 
_—- gouns—indindiog preachers of the. l who ought to be free from all prejudices relating 
x to el or have expressed themselves most emphatically against effect being given 
Be : to the Statute of 1883 dan pet Queen Victoria’s Secdiendilan of 1868. The Indians, those who 
a have been admitted to high offices, are at a great disadvantage as compered with Europeans. 
ae As the Hon’ble Mr. Sastri points out ‘amongst officials now it may be said, with very 
a. slight pn erm pasar that Europeans appoint ard judge Indians. The former have access to 
: records, ‘Whenever anything goes seriously wrong and is then set right, the 
Sel sence of Meme sod pe de by thom In they have the last word 
on every affair of Against these adverse judgments thenehere the Indians have 
not ¢ means of themselves, and we trust the Commission will make due 
allowance for the enormous ties to which the situation subjects the people of the 
try.’ Mr. Sastri takes the same view as has been done by all Indian publicists as regards 


coun 
the desirability or otherwise of the Commission threshing out questions relating to the com- 
parative fitness of Europeans and Indians. Racial feelings are no doubt roused by such dis- 

i in question are these, and the discussions 


cussions, But that cannot be helped. The f 
before the Commission serve only to reveal their existence. The disentanglement of fact 
and reason from padsion and prejudice is desirable, and an occasional use of the probe and the 
lancet is necessary. We quite agree with Mr. Sastri that it shall not improbably be found. 
atthe end that the temporary exacerbation of feeling which is s0 much feared was none too 
ice to pay for the more stable one and the. more harmonious, becauge more 
Aone ‘that might ‘be “Ae Indian. o ee it is pleasing to. note 
he maih Ol n hat e  eipirations of I Indians it is almost woani- | 


orm.” 


jnous = 
$8. . The Paki (Acutitinr), of i. 5th March 1918, publishes a com- 


munication headed “ Worthy. of attention by Gor- 
etait rian Jewisd ernment.” Tho. writer—a civil official of ag WS 


wp neser to the abnormal rise in the prices in 
the country in the course of et et pe get Mere that it is. da = ity tat 
notwithstanding this fact the ‘salaries of the subordinate clerical of 
3 Cont fae to be the same as 40 or ‘60 ba 

.ettected, it is 5 quis. out of op 


ety pow 
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34. The Arya o——- } ages of the 6th March 1918, again reverts 

o the subject of the assessment of income-tax in 

Se eee paragraph 40 of Selections.No. 9), and 

eomplains that the Arya Gazette also, which is run at a loss, has been assessed 

with as much as Rs. 20. But if this fact is strange, the manner-in which 

an attempt has been made to realise the tax is stranger still. The paper then 

proceeds to describe how at first a messenger and then the Tahsildar himself 

came to the Editor and pressed him to pay the tax, as if the Editor himself had 
been assessed with the same. 


33.. The following is from the Panjabee 
mcseanabpccaece (Lahore), of the 8th March 1913 :— 


- “ Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s opinion regarding the proposed gold coinage for India 
is much appreciated by the people in the Punjab. The gold coin is by no means an innova- 
tion to them. Before the British rule the people were accustomed to the use of gold mohars — 
and the old coin is still used to make a string or garland to be worn by women in this 
province. The new gold coin confined to India will certainly be known by the old and 
familiar name of ‘mohar’ whatever may be its value. It may be worth Rs. 10 or more, yet 
it will be a mehar and be known as a national coin, It will be preferred to the sovereign 
in spite of the advantages of the latter as an international coin for tradesmen. Even the 
British sovereign is generally known in the Punjab as ‘mohar’ and few, indeed, call it by 
the proper name. This indicates the love of the people for the old national gold coin and we 
have no doubt that the new coin will also be known by that name.” 


| | ee | 36. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 9th 
ecutive frnctions  ueidand ix: March 1918, publishes the following :— 


“We publish a fairly full summary of the debate on the Hon’ble Mr. Surendra 

| ‘Nath Banerjee’s resolution on the separation of judicial and executive functions. Mr. 
a Banerjee’s demand was extremely modest. He sought to obtain a recognition of tne principle 
and no more. He did not fetter the discretion of the Government in any respect. He left 

it to the Government to select areas fitted for experiment. Even this modest recommendation 

the Government would not accept. Six Reginald Craddock pleaded that the resolution was 
vague and indefinite. We are quite sure tha¢ if it had been different he would have said rt 

was rigid and inelastic. But it is no part of the non-official members’ duty to supply details 

of cost, &c., to work out which Government employs quite a large army of officials. We aré 
extremely disappointed at the tone of the Government’s reply. What adds to the Ailton 

ment is the disregand of the opinions of the landed aristocracy.’’ 


sien J. MISICK, 
First Aesistant to the Deputy Inspector- Generat 
The 5th March 1918. ) = or Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjas. 
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SELECTIONS . 


FROM THE 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


_ Examined up to 22nd March 1913. 


CONTENTS. 
> Coe 
Page. | Page, 
I,—Pouitics, | 
VII.—Gunteat ADMINISTRATION. 
{a) Foreign— 
1. England and the Balkan War (Hamdard) ... 277 | (@) Judicial 
2 —— Powers and Turkey (Vakil and 
beerver) oon ove cee tb. 
8. Indian Muhammadans and Turkey (Sufi) ... 278 Nil. 
4. Medical Missions to Turkey (Vaksl) ee 
5. British Red Crescent Hospitals (Observer) ... th, 
6. His Majesty the King Emperor and Indian (b) Potice— 
| Muhammadans (Vakil) _ ws ~~ 200 
7. Indians in South Africa (Tribune and He Be RS 
H Observer Be ‘ik a i es i. 22. Journalist spies in the Punjab (Vakil) eo. 288 
8. Persia and its future (Tribune)... cee 8 os 
9. Indentured labour in the Fiji Islands (Loyad (c) Munseipal and Cantonment affairs — 
Gacette) ... eee eee » 382) 23. Separate electorates. and racial bitterness 
(Tribune) eve eee eee 289 
(6) Home— | . 
10. 7 ba apm and Muhammadans (4; /-¢> aay | (d pr On 
11. ‘ Muslim boycott of European goods (Zamindar) ib. 
12. The All-India Muslim Leagae/7ribune) ae tb. ny; 
13. The Englishman in India (Tribune) —— | td, 
14. Tariff Reform in India ( Dttio ) sce ib. 
II.—AvGHANISTAN aND TRans-F 2onTIiEn. (¢) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
16. Afghanistan affairs (Paisa Akhbar) ee il. 
III.—Nativge Srates. () Railways and GET 
Nii. 
LV. KINB-KILLING. ' 24, The reorganisation of the Railway Board (Desh) 289 
Nil. 
; | (g) Postal matters~ 
V.—Nativg Sociztizs anp Ratigious Matrenxs. 
16. Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore (Zamindar) 285 ” 
17. Ravial feeling in the Punjab (Tribune) ses $b. soled 
18. Sir James Meston on Hindu-Muhammadan ree 
. lations ( Arya P atriha) eee eee tb. (A) M iscell aneous— 
VI.—LEGIsLaTION. . 25. The Public Services Commission (Observer, 
7 Khalsa Advocate and Arya Patrika) ... 289 
. The Press Act and the Indian Press (Hindu)... 286 | 26. Hindusand Muhammadans in the Punjab Pro- 
. The Indian Companies s Act Gye ne) ccc 287 “ ™ obenal oll = pa 200 
: llatio i t Pu j ci » Gn a é ° n . eee ece 
Pe Sabenpetetions © yao Panye> Connell (Sewer = — | 38. The Muslin Indie (Zomindar)  ... 2 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 22np MARCH 1913. — 


a 


No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
a oe TON ee os 
ENGLISH. sich 
CC cae Bihari Lal ei 
TRI-wEEKLY. ee ‘iil ,880 copies. 
2 | Panjabee 1. | Lahore vee | Mul Chand ve 2,194 copies. 
Bi-wE3EKLY. | 
Observer : se | Lahore oo. | Nizameud-din ove 1,120 copies, 
4 and Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi | J. R. Thapur ove 300 4 
Warexty. 
6 | Arya Patrika + | Lahore a00 Selig Ram | oes 465 copies. 
6 | Comrade vee | Delhi + | Muhammad Ali ve 0 
7 Harbinger eee | Lahore oes _— Parshad eee 135 copies. 
8 | Khalsa Advocate vo» | Amritsar 1» | Khalsa Advocate Com- 846, 
FoRTNIGHTLY. —_ 
9 +g »- | Lahore »». } Ishar Das e0e 500 copies. 
10 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore v» | Saraswati Nath “ 1,800 copies. 
11 | Forman Christian College Do. tie mn ace 
Notes.t 
12 | Practical Medicine eee | Delhi . | Dr. Ram Narain 00 1,000 copies 
13 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore ... | B. B. Mohan Lal et 500 ,, 
14 | Punjab Mission News... | Do. .». | Revd. Wigram cee 350 ,, 
15 | Ravi _ eo | Do. ... | Mr. B. M. Jones eee pa 
16 | Review of Religions »«« | Kadian (Gurdaspur) +» | Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... 800 ,, 
17 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore | Dev Rattan a = 
18 | Teacher »«« | Dinga (Gujrat) oe | Kalyan Singh one 557 ,, 
Sines 
19 | Afghan eee | Peshawar . | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla eve 
20 | Akhbar-i-’Am vee | Lahore »» | Govind Sahai oe 900 copies, 
21.) Desh | - Do. .» | Dina Nath rm 2,000 », 
22 —_—a oe | Delhi ee | Muhammad Ali ae aos 
28 | Hindu eee | Lahore oe | Hari Lal Sharma one ove 
‘24 | Shang Sialf «| Do. oe | Prabh Dyal 00 eee 
25 | Paisa Akhbar ol te vos | Nisam Din |  $800-cepien, 
26 | Rafigqt eoe | Delhi oo | Mirza Asdulla Beg pre iia 
27 -| Watan eee | Lahore »- | Muhammad Insha Alla .,. 4,233 copies, 
28 | Zamindar ee f Do. -»» | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 6,952 ,, 
Rae Bi-WEBKLY.. | | 
29 | Vakil ooo | Amritsar eee | Abdul Aziz ee 1,970 copies. 
| ‘Waxxty. ae ia | : 
80: | Afghan? . oe | Peshawar eve | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 984 copies. | 
81 | Ahl-i-Figah. soe | Amritont! ww | Ghulam Ahmad — 400 ,, 
‘99 | Ahl-i-Hadis ot ae vse | Sarasulla wf  —s-:'1,000 ,, 
oats “ *Not reoeived during the fortnight, , : 
¥ Not received during the month. 


tNot received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMI NED BY THE SPECIAL : 
RANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 22np MARCH 1913—conrinvuzn. 


a 


AS ue Name. Locality. . “Name of Publishes “] Ciroulation 

~~ | URDU—comemusn. | i oe bi is ial 
Wuxi y—continued, . 

33 | Ahluwalia Gazette oo | Amritsar : » | Lehna Singh ove 418 copies. 

34 | Army News* »- | Ladhiana ». | Danlat Ram ‘ne 539 ,, 

36 | an oo» | Lahore .. | Dharm Pal ae 1,000 “ 

96 | Arorbans Gazette soe | Amritear .». | Narain Das i? 600 ,, 

av | Arya Gazette «| Lahore ... | Bhowani Das ie 550 . 

96 | Bader ‘gue | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din sai 1,200 ,, 

90 | Bharat set Jullundpr ... | Thakur Sheoratan Singh: 500 :,, | 

40 | Chaudhwin Sedi® w.. | Rawalpindi ... | Hnji Alimad i i 
' @1 | Civil and Military News ... | Ladhians ae. | Abdul Aziz i 741 copies. 

48 | Carzon Gazette ‘we | Delhi. »». | Mirza Hairat ra 4,824 .,, 

* @B | Delhi Gazette* - Sejjad Husain vo 700 » 

44 | Hakam® ove Yakub Ali am 1,000 ,, 

45 | Hea? : ra —_ oo 400 , 

46 | Haq Pasand me Ram Nath i. 750 4 ) 
gp Dynan Pd Hari Tel Sharma. 2,083 ,, -_ 
48 | Hindustan ai Buta Ram as 14484 ,, 

40 | Islam® | : as Abdul Latif agg 1,000 ,, 

ot See | Prabh Dyal am 14776 . 

ois hala . | Hamid Hussin ww a 
7 +» | Lahore , ... | Amar Singh a0. 1307 . 

oe | Delhi. ». | Bulaki Das oe . 600 ,, 

64 . oo» | Lyallpur ... | Jawahar Lal i si 

65 vw | Lahore ge. | Shuja UUs soe 511 copies. 

66 win Be. . «- | Din Muhammad is as Fs. FOO 

67 ab .. | Hafiz Khoda Bakhsh ...) 2073 
68 we | Ammritenr vee | Sanavulla sen HI <8! tea ROO ve 

69 oo. | Ladhiang — oe | P. Wylie ‘seo heh 3G0B 6% 
| 60 ees Lahore , ove | Nizam Din eas ° i%. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 22nn MARCH 1918—conctupzp. 


od OO LT 


r oth 
Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
{ URDU—concrupen. | wes me som si 
| Wuuxty—concluded. 
69 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar .» | Shela = | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad|  —=—_700 copies, 
70 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan ve | Lahore "ee | Sayed Mumtaz Ali. 1,500 4 
71 | Victoria Paper oo» | Sialkot »». | R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and ws 
72 | Waqt* ..» | Lahore | al Hee bs 300 ,, 
73 | Watan ot Be Muhammad Insha Ullah... 5,885 ,, 
74 | Zamindar «+ | Do .»» | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 , 
FoRrtnicHtty. 
75 | Biwah Samachart 1 | Lahore ... | Ram Chand a 500 copies, 
76 | Jiwan Tatt =e ... | Dev Rattan re $50 , 
| 57 | Kam Dhenu «| Ludhiana .. | Bawa Bhagwan Das... 1,500 4» 
78 | Mister Gazette® »++ | Lahore ... , Ali Bakhsh ose 100 ,, 
79 | Mohyal Gazettet «- | Kala, Jhelam District ... | Mehta Sham Das - 160 , 
80 | Nur .» | Qadian, Gurdaspur District] Muhammad Yusaf _,.. 791 ., 
PERSIAN. 
Fort NIGHTLY. 
81 | Sirsj-ul-Akbbart wee | Kabal «| Abdul Khalil a = 
URDU. 
MonNrTHLY. 
82! Arorbans Parkasbt ~ ... | Lahore see | Salig Ram vee 600 copies. 
— ilies vs | Jullundar veo | Ie, Amar Nath a 750 » 
84 | Fasanat e | Lahore a =, anemnnel Firos-ud- 1,000 , 
85 | Indar «wt Be. .. | Dharm Pal, B.A. "i 881 ,, 
86 | Jauhar aes | Amritsar we | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ,.. 400 ,, 
87 | Kakezai Social Reformert ve: | Lahore eee | Fazl Din sie 400 ,, 
vee | Delhi ve. | M. Fazl Ilahi ie 2,000 . 
ee | Lahore -«- | Kanhaya Lal oon 350 a 
1 | Delhi ... | M. Muhammad Khalil ... 200 , 
eos | Lahore ont | SN Se 7 600 ,, 
aS ww. | Prab Dial = 500 ,, 
me gu | Le Gauri Shanker Tel.) 8,000 | 
oe | Pindi Baha-ud-din, one Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 _,, i} 
a. ..—s_ aie k i ie 250 1, 1 
‘ae Aucitens eo. | Jiwan Singh see 1,000 copies, 
eco | DO. eee | Ganda Singh soo | 400 , 
: va. fahore ws. | Dharm Dev su.1 1,000 copies. 
: ° Sickie Auten tho wok 
+ Not received during the fortnight, 


Not received during the month, 
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‘iL—Pourrics.. - 
(a)-—Foreign, 


1. Writing under pet g an wi of and’ od coed War,” the 
7 amdard (Delhi), of the ‘4th March 1918, says. 

Bacieod aniitin, allan. Wer: that 3¢ the inhabitants of Great Britian can compel” 
theiy Government te oppose Germany. and. support. France, and. if the 
inhabitants of small colonies, whose. contribution towards: the defence of. the 
British Empire is.trifling as.compared with that of the Indian Musalmeans, 
possess. the right of being consulted'in shaping the foreign affairs: of ‘tlie empire, 
there-is:no reason. why Indian Musalmans should not be held deserving of the . 
enjoyment. of similar rights. Indeed, whatever may be the end of the 
Balkan War, Indian Muhammadans will have secured an immense gain if the 
succeed in inducing Government to recognise that they are entitled to suc 
might. Referring to, His Majesty. the King Emperor's ch that Sir 
ward Grey has been conducting: himself with unparalleled: patience, per= 
severance and.tact; the paper says that if Sir Edward had only contacted himself 
as above a little sooner and had displayed some anxiety to maintain’ peaté 
between Turkey and the Balkan Conféderates, the Balkan War would never 
have taken place or.at least would have.come to an. end. long ago, and- the. 
status quo would certainly have.been restored. . 


« 2 The:Vakel.(Amritear), of the 12th March: 1918, ‘referring’ to’ the 
a i la promises-held out in Lord Dufferin’s official report 
mropenn Pp monenpe ST * of 1889, that’ the independence- of’ Egypt would 
be kept inviolate, and. again to the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, — 
guaranteeing the independence of Persia, remarks that the. whole world knows. 
how these: promises. were. , how the independence of these countries has 
been, destroyed and how freedom hasbeen replaced by. despotism.. The. paper 
then calls attention to the Paris Convention of 1854, in which England’ and 
France agreed to: jointly‘ uphold the cause of Turkey, and to’ a secret 
Treaty:in 1877, in which the former by virtue of a contract with Turkey — 
- oceupied several places such as Cyprus, and remarks that these promises were | 
never kept, as is evident from the fact that the greater part of the territories 
belonging .to the Crescent are now in the possession of the Cross, and that 
‘attempts. are being-made to secure the: remainder. All -the European Powers. 
are prepared to enter- into a Convention’ to help .and protect Turkey-in the 
future, but the terms which they have offered for the peace are so terrible 
that.they have not proved acceptable even to the most inveterate enemy of the 
Turks, such as the Cyt! & Wilitary Gazette... After reproducing the note of the .. 
Anglo-Indian journal named, published by it in its issue, dated the 6th March. 
1913,,the iper says that even if the: Turks were to. accept: these disgraceful . 
and de ing terms, there could be no: guarantee]that the powers, which have’ 
disregarded and violated so many. treaties, would ‘conform to the* provisions — 
of this.one. ay eon 


In ita-leader, the Qdserver (Lahore), of the’ 18th March 1913, gives 


‘The Psoneer accuses the Muslim prese throughout India of having taken quitea wrong | 
view of affairs in the Near East. ‘Muhamimadans are being strenuously told,’ it asserts, 
‘that the Powers have secretly encouraged this war, that it 18a war got up by Christians — 
for the extermination of the Muhammadans from. Europe, and that England has betrayed 
Turkey. On'the one hand, they are being urged to subscribe all they ‘can get together and. 
to send auch monies to the assistance of théir co-religionists ; and on the other hand, they are 
being urged to: boycott. goods coming: from Christian countries ; and they are ‘béitig encouraged’ 
to digtrpat theiz:own Government,’, One does not-know . whether to laugh or weep at the 
assertions. of our Alla contemporary. Mast of the Muhammadan papers in this. onoty 35 
published in the Vernacular.and: such gwesping statements.on the part of a paper, which - 
t have first-hand knowledge, of the subject-matter of ninety’ per cenit. of the Musalman — 
‘not bé-recarded as at all well-founded. It'affirms ‘that the “Muslim” newspapers: 


- 


plate dmong- persone: who do not ‘have: an- opportunity ‘of seeing the ordinary -English: 
papers; Had the writer, however, stndied the Muslim press. personally, he would have. found! 
that many of the statements reflecting on the -honesty of the Powers are taken not from 
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Arabic or Turkish prints, but from English’ 


which show ze 
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papers ‘ ousl told ’ ¢ieir co-religionists that the Powers have secretly e 
crete en "They ; have, of course, »' ifhed extracts from Anglo-Indian jouritala, 
yt ug a outbreak of the: war the Powers assured the Cabinet: of 


| hitg -to demobilise. the . Tarkish: 
aslo would a or Nor have the Muslim p , with any 
outbreak of : ating. the war .a8-one got up - Christians for 


‘ftom Europe. = was King Ferdinand whe ye a. 
‘present, cashpaiget and it'wae e who caused ‘prayers to pa up in the . 
of the:Cross and who iled ‘upon the Christian priests to incite 
troops. | Under'these circumstances, is it tight. to blanie: the. 

of others? Nor must it be forgotten that the magsicres of the Musal+’: 
‘of thy Allies have served to lend support. to the.assertion of » Servian . 
to the Vienna correspondent of the London Daily Solegreghy a 
no longer be any Musalinan qneies | in the country occupied. hy ‘the 


a 


that the Indian Maslime are being encouraged to distrust: their - 
the British Indian Government, all that we can eay—and say with 
ad information—is that the assertion is: absolutely 
tion, _Mnhammadan papers have vied, with one another in . 
“gratitude to the sympathy displayed:by Lord Hardinge with the 
rand the generosity with which His Excellency has permitted. 
this cbuntry, very striking, and perhaps. the latest, 
tense atten with the Muslim sentiment is afforded by Lord ° 
x ibe of the sum of fifty thousand rupees,. placed 
w thenke-cffering «at his recovery, to © Tarkish 
anything could: further strengthen the indiseoluble 
safes te Indian Musalmans to the ‘British throne, it 
1ceroy 


of certain: members of the Radical Ministry 
ed against the tone and spirit of the 
‘Mri Liayd George: and. the lesser 
‘But. they 
members of a 


now, in power in. 
hés of Mr. Asquith, 
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‘as ‘indicating the general policy of the whole com- 


Ractimiiitien the sian press, of spreading: alarming 
fusalmsns. - But had it stndied its own columns, it would. have: 
whose statements rest on the authority of the European 
ruary, the Pioneer, for instance, publisher the -gnd 
af t Pena; —" A portion Bg the . Continental . p 
bit out o hand ; bat that is no more than the 


paying 
eyé on ’ Arabia ; ily mene to 


in ation to to the: German press, we have the positive assurance of - 
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statements - . 


. The Indian Muslims de not, it is true, approve ° . 
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8, ‘The Suf.(Pindi Babaend-din), for March 1918, publishes a speeoh,. 
which: Hasan. Nisami of Delhi, ed on the 
Mubsmmedans ond. ord oo, of the Safis.® . 


The success 
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should be deprived of their whisky and their pork. ‘Continuing, the speaker | 


dwells on the machinations of Euro he in sowing dissension among the 
Turks and in securing with their he 


Tripoli ; but, experiencing a reverse in that quarter, considered. it better 6 
attack the heart of the Muslim faith (Turkey) and, with thisend in. view, 


irivited the ‘Balkan States to war with Turkey, and further furnished - 


help.. After saying that Muhammadans all over the world have proved b 


their activities that they are ready to die under the flag of the Tur 


the Europeans witnessed the zeal displayed by Musalmans in the matter, th 
waiad to coerce Turkey to cede her (European) possessions. English offici 


in India, however, side with the Musalmans and do not desire the decay of | 


Islam. . If it pleases God to bring about the extinction of the Turkish 


Caliphate, He will, for the protection of Islam, urge Musalmans to establish’ 
a Sennussi Caliphate. The Sufis i in the first place should pray for the main- 


tenance of the Turkish Cali 
is overtaken by decay, 
Sen nussi Caliphate. 


Caliphate, and if (God forbid !) the 
ey should ‘at once offer their 


ge mrad in question 


4. The Vakit (Amritsar), of the 12th March 1913, publishes a; 


Medical Missions to Tarkey. communication headed ‘‘ The impression made by 


- Christian doctors on Turkish Mujahids (Crusaders). 


The writer—Abu Said; Arabi—refers to.the Medical Mission sent to Turkey 


by Saiyid Amir Ali and says that the slender waists and delicate wrists of 


European nurses do not possess any special healing. powers, nor are they 


suitable rsons fo nurse Turkish crusaders.. After remarking that it is.. 
tht ¢ the Christian doctors forming an integral part of the. Mission : 
may try to worm .out, certain secrets which are calvelated to benefit their - 


possible 


countrymen, the writer refers to Saiyid Amir Ali’s proposal, that a Committee 
consisting of Turks and Englishmen should be o with a view to seeing 


that the money contributed by Indian Musalmans.: i rightly used, and asks 
whether the English members of the proposed committee will not insist on 


Turkey purchasing war materials from England instead of Germany, and 
whether they will not veto the proposal for remitting money to Tripoli for 
the use of the Mujahids there. He alsq asks whether there is any guarantee 
that they will not, in a state of inebriety, be go actuated by their love for 


Italian mon. and passion - Italian women as to make a clean breast of - 
i ta Amir Alj ‘his English friends may be . 
ndian ‘Musa mans, mone are more reliable . 


their secrets. ‘Aocordin 
_ trustworthy, but, acco 
_ thah the Turks. 


5. The following i is from the Observer | 


British Bol — Honitge. (Lahore), of the 19th March 1913 :— 


“We find room for a letter from the Right Hon'ble Mr. Amir Ali, in reply 
to ice a Bond on Ly staff of the British Red Crescent Hospital in Constantinople, 
‘It was asserted in a vernacular journal that the Christian doctors in that Hospital practicall} 
killed, their Musalman patients cr Amit ore very high salaries from a fund subscribed to 
by the Indian ~ a eoneall. wang 
that gome people are 9 peoein ab mén and women who, though not Muslime, 
have done more to ‘doa 
detractors. We assure Mr. Amir Ali cit thet al thoughtful Indian Mysalmans gratefully 
) the self-sacrificing seal, the freedom from racial and religious bias’ and ‘the love for 


nd Bahan gh There gould be no gurer 

mat if, instead’ of expressing 2 
} ford Such tactics, though they might appeal to the ignorant masses, 
| it ok aa sd dro to ho ml ae. We, there- 
mingnt Inosrteon to the following letter from Mr. Amir 


pat) Gae ava, 


i eer pivssions libel the Watan of Lahore has repte- 


Perr, ve 
Me 


the deposition of the ex-Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, and describes | how. the European (Powers first ¢gged on Italy to attack 


ween Hasan Nizami observes: in the course of his speech thst when ; 


egiance to the © 


ignantly pie ol the malignant falsehoods - 
most of their so-called Muhammadan 


ig fallen Muslims which have been shown by the English men .and = = oo sent by | 
; m of the 
, yepeiation’ of the services of non-Muslims, ¢ A 7 


pele Fh gers Ae inad done by the British Red Crtecent Society for publi- 


ms me. of the 28th Heep in Cer a Mgdras vernacular , concerning the 
anh ish Red Crescent: : in Consantinople. It'is a oltar cf smal] moment 
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ae eee send their subscriptions to the. British Bed Crescent , 
he mén and women, somip of them volunteers, who are , 


their tien to reieve the pe vdere of the ‘Muslim sick’ an: u 


e)- 1, \therefore, beg. you: to extend> té. ine - 


Be) : ‘én an, emphatic. conteadiction to the libellous statements - 
a : 7 the work done by th e British Red Crescent Oter have. been . 
. man rs an ay A subscribers to the Fund. They must, tliere- 


at San ‘ Stefaon about thé ee 


: 
¥ 


oa 
< Nr gtety 


ee | the. Britis ritish. Red Crescent for the continuance igloo. 

| ar their‘ simplicity... The! enclosed: extract from. 

et San Stefano Hospital will show, in some degree, 
rescent Staif are giving to humanity, And: I: am in, - 
‘ the charges ‘Tovalled against them by a member of an Indian Medical 
iE ealed his id ntity under a pseudonym, are a tissue.of malicious false- 
& ary OF None of: the British Red Crescent ‘Doctors get 2100 per 
- The. y, of the Sringlp 7 on,, Dr.. Bernard -Haigh,:: who, © after: serving - 
: i ‘ for: nine. months, went to Constantinople, is only 
2" remuneration. It is. equally ‘a; lie that. opr | 
tients. Notwithstanding the fact that the sick and wounded who, . 
Da whet received; in the worst possible condition from exposure 
latte has, thanks fo éxcellent-care and pa nursing, been very low." 

¢ tney rect assaréd thas the matter will not be allowed to remain‘where itis; = | 


asalmans of India should ‘carry even to distant countries on 
a ., the feelings of jeslousy, envy and malice, which’ haye: 


‘ 


“erTtiee a Bit Be Sod 


Be ‘The Fakit t (Amita, of the 12th March , 19138, publishes & com- 

Be raid een from the pen of ‘Baiyid Muhatomad. 
, qeud, of Meerut, who enquires whether the cruel 
are, not stout kill 2 


| derates ; and whether he-will not, ries of his | 

He also. exhorts tion to hold § meetings in every town and ci 

| they should lay,.their;.gricvances {before.. His . 
i ere the: ‘from- 


; 
* 
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hope that the Imperial Government will see their way to give the party leaders in South 
Affiéa a clear hint-that unléss. they ag¥ee' to accord the Indian settlers in-their midst the 
small and. modest madicnm.of justice: with which they have expressed themselves to be content 
steps , will: be: taken’, not - only to close, India to Squth Afripan trade and commerce but also to 
prohibit all South African tolonials from, enteming Tadia on any account? The time has 
come for strong aud heroic measures which alone will. bring the South African cglonists to 
‘their senses.” ~ | 


The. Observer (Lahore),.of the 15th March 1913, publishes the follow- 
ing: a : 

“ While the Ministry in-England has granted antonomy to the Transvaal and Orangia, 
it has not yet taken any adequate steps to protect Indians against the high-handedness of 
the colonists, who are banishing lawful residents in South Africa by means of legal quibbles 
and are breaking up domiciled families. Speaking recently in the House of Lords, the new 
Secretary for the Colonies expressed his gratification at the way in which Mr. Gokhale had tried 
to persuade General Botha and others to extend: humane treatment tothe Indians. Faete which 
have recently come to light, however, do not show that the unwritten pledge given by the 
Ministers to Mr. Gokhale is likely to, be fulfilled at an early date. . The following story, relat- 
ed by a correspondent of the Leader, speaks for itself :- ‘On the 22nd December, there arrived 
from India two young men from the district of Arrah, in the-province of Behar, sons of an 


toy ae eery | Teapected pre-war resident of .the Transvaal together . with .their wives. and 
the infant child of the;elder'son. The.elder claimed to.enter Natal:.by virtue of his ability 


to.pass an education test in a, European language. Mr. Cousins,..the- acting chief immi 
tie ones henited him to the test, and 3 caloed Wersell to be dissatisfied therewith, "Tes 
upon sama, subrhitted it to the Minister, who.subgequently expressed himself as being satis- 
fied with it, and he accordingly landed. “The officer, however, refused to allow his wife to 
land, as he was not, he stated, satisfied that she was, in fact, his. wife, in spite of - the -pro- 
duction of the:csertificate.of the subsdivisional ..magistrate of “Sasaram that: the young men in 
re had proved to his satisfaction that the ladies were their lawful wives.’ We need not 
etail the rest of the story. It is sufficient to state that the young men were subjected to 
worries till the end of January, and it is not known whether they were ultimately permitted 
todand:or'deported under some legal quibble. -What we would invite the attention of the 
Goyatament of India .ta.is the dehberate ingult.offered to the magistrate of Sasaram by Mr. 
Cogsins. Is not the refusal-of the.immigration.offieer to accept the certificate of a- Govern- 
ment officer in British India tantamopnt , to a..reflection on, the honesty of His Majesty's 
officerg in this cquntry? We hope Goxernment will not take the affront lying down. Itjs 
at all events ite duty to inquire into ths allegalions and take the necessary steps for the 
removal of genuine grievances. _ a | 3 


“ The latest telegrams tend to show, that. the, situation, so far from showing signs, of 
improvement, threatens to be aggravated. It was stated in the British Parliament some 
time ago that the Asiatic Immigration Bill, which. was withdrawn last year, would be re-in- 
troduced into the Union Parliament this year. General Botha, it was affirmed, was anxious 
for. the pegs of the Bill, The Orange Colony has.been opposed to the. measure from the 
first and regards the Bill as inadeqpate to, deal effectively with Asiatic ,immigratign, . but..it 
was expected that the measure would be carried through, the opposition of - interested ‘parties 
*eotwithstanding. Now, however, a split has taken place in the’ Botha Cabinet and it ‘appears 
that the Asiatic Immigration. Bill witt be shelved again.. How long will the Imperial “Gov- 
ernment persist in its policy.of looking stolidly on: at .vagaries -wkich tend to ame a 

graye injustice agninst the loyal subjects of His, Imperial Majesty King George'V 7?” 


8. The Tribyme (Lahore), of the 18th 
-Mareh, 1918,. publishes. the following :— 


“Phe fate of Persia is another subject which absorbs‘the anxious attention of Indian 
Musalmans and its importance in their-eyes is second only to‘what they attach to the future 
of the QGtteman power. Judging. from the latest. newspaper reports.and private advices from 
Persia, jt cannot be said that, any eatiatectory progress, has been made by the Government: in 
the restoration of law and order. . Life an Property are still insecure. Roads and communi- 
cation s are infested with robbers ; and trade and industry are almost at a standstill. The 
Gove, ment. is in chroni¢ financial difficulties of a serious character, and much depends.on the 
action ~ that*Russia and-England wil take jointly or separately. Englandis reluctant to 
intervene and is anxious to-restare indigenous. rule, but. the - difficulties in her way appear to be 
almost insuperable. Lotd Crewe is reported to have said with reference to Persia in the House 
of Lords ‘Our desire is to help Persia to. restore order in preference to taking the whole 
_* business ‘ut of theit bands, It is quite true that when a murder such -as that .of Captain 
- ¥Mckford is‘committed: and with impunity, British prestige must suffer, or appear to suffer, 

. but the disadvantages of a British expedition are so great and the consequences so obscure and 


Pp 4 dangateus, that wo hare staved it.off.as long.as. we .¢an, and hope. to stave it off 


.-Persia and its future. 


ee her.’ This.ie as frank.and apambiguous a statement as..can possibly be made ‘by a 
. ‘Minister. weighted with the obligations of diplomacy and the. serious character of a. most 
_,  Giffiepht.and.serioua.sitnation.”” uses e | 
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- 9. Ina note headed. “A pitiable ory worthy. of notice by Govern- 
ee _ ment,’ the Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 16th 
ee. aon Ieboor in the Fifi March 1918, publishes an excerpt from a letter 


% ‘e recently ablished § in the India (London), in which 

ee the writers sili ndy—pathetical cally describes how innocent tage ol 
girls ot to Fit to by recruiting agents into coolie depéts. whence they 
shipp iji to lead lives of. tehahiouality. ‘The-writer goes on to aay 

aa the dahipe to which the indentured coolies in that colony are subjected, | 

Be - - and empharically urges Government to look into. the matter, 

s ie (6)— Home. 

4 2 | 10. Referring to the British Government’s decision to punish the 

| , suffragettes by. disfigurement for the crimes which 


a Government and Muham- they are committing, the AAl-i-Hadis (Amritsar), 
of the 14th March 1913, says that when the 

- of Mr. Asquith does not care forthe daughters and daughters-in-law 
= of ite own country, there is nothing to be surprised at if it pays no regard for 
- ’ the susceptibilities of poor and voiceless Muhammadans. The conquerers, na 

: a matter of fact, stand in the relation of parents to the conquered, and if, 

these circumstances the former, drunk with the authority which they wield, 
y no heed to the latter’s feeling and’ aspirations the result will be that the 
fatter “will remain incompetent,” a state of affairs which is calculated to 
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| oo 11. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 14th March 19138, reproduces an 
- bs article from the Institute Gazette (Aligarh), relat» 


- _ Moslim 4 vot of European ing to the fatwa issued by the Maulvis of. Aligarh 
oe Te the boycott of European goods, and 
- : efens to the statement of Maylvi M1 mmad Abdullah, Ansari, of the Muham- 
—— Anglo-Oriental School, Aligarh, that‘ the fatwa in question does not 
ply to the boycott of goods manufactured in all European countries, but only 
to hose atwar with Turkey, and, therefore, does not apply to Great Britain, 
under whom Musalmans are paving | in peace. 


fi —— on the above pig the Zemin eye — the 
ie ’ atwa’ issu y the Maulvis of Aligar regarding e boycott of European 
i ‘goods exactly reflects Muslim feeling on the subject. After praising the 
, | moral courage displayed by the Aligarh Maulvis in declaring the truth of 
| the matter, the paper eays that Musalmans are subjecta of the British Govern-' 
ment, and it behovés them as such to remain loyal, no matter. how much their 


feelings are injured by the unstatesmanlike conduct of its Ministers. Loyalty, 
however, does not imply that they should cover their feelings with. the veil 
of hypocrisy. On the contrary, they should clearly, emphatically, but respect- 
fully state. their grievances, as it is Impossible for Government to redress their 
a grievances unless it is prised of the same. Continuing, the paper takes 
. . ee Maulvi Ansari to task for declaring a boycott only of: goods manufactured by 
a those countries at war with Turkey, and says that Musalmans should certainly 
see that no injury is done to their | ritish benefactors, It bor & however, be 


. asked at the same time whether the Maulvi can say if manufactured 
- i Greece, Servis, Bulgaria and Montenegro arp sold in Indian hasgrs. The 
a: : itor. recommerids Musalmang nat ta: ogmply with the Si ata. 


a SPS See | 42, The following is from. the Tribune 
a re trope: 5. 9p coor ume _ (Lahore), of the 28th March 1918 —_— 


\ @The Mewek of Deans has sent ns for" ubliestion a copy. of the letter which he has 
dgegesd to » the ‘Honorary Secretary of the” All-India Moslem - We are unable to 
nake room for. ) t the Nawab sounds a note of warning to the leaders, 
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distinct departure from the ‘established principles of the League founded on the lines chalked 
out by Sir Syed Ahmed.’ He writes— 


‘ Although we may look fora justification of the spirit, which underlies some of these resolutions, 
in the one advancement of the Muhammadans, any precipitate action on our may land us in difficulties 
which it will net be easy to overcome. Well it might strike you as an urjustifiable eee es but judgi 
from the course of events I fear the star of Islam is now on the wane: and with the political horizon te 
with such dense clouds and untoward circumstances likely to fetter our hands, we should proceed with proper 
forethought and caution I wish ail our leaders to consider whether or not it is advisable to wait a while with 
patience, watch further development and then initiate movements calculated to traly benefit the community, 

Id circumstances and the situation justify it. We should not be carried away by the excitement of the 
hour, bidding adieu to that caimness of judgment which is the key to all success of human endeavours.’ 


“The warning conveyed by the Nawab reflects his enfeebled condition more than 
his foresight and judgment, The question for the consideration of the Moslem League is not 
on what lines Sir Syed Ahined had proceeded, but on what lines he would have proceeded in the 
existing conditions. Islam will continue to be on the wane as long as its leaders refuse 
to lock ahead and modify their plan of work to suit changing conditions. We trust the 
forces of reaction will not be allowed to gain the upper-hand.”’ 


13. Under the heading ‘The Two Extremes, the Tribune (Lahore), of 
The Englishmay in Ipdia. the 5th March 1913, publishes the following — 


** Reuter has thought it fit to telegraph all the way to India a summary of the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting held at Hampstead to welcome home Dr. Horton—a Christian 
Missionary. Jn a speech that he made this Dr. Horton is reported to have said that he went 
out to India with the view commonly held in England that Englishmen treated Indians with 
haughty disdain and that Civil Seryants and officers in the army were men who were seeking 
their own aims, position and pleasure. His opinion, he went on to say, had undergone a 
complete change. He had, he said, seen patience, endurance, beneficence, wisdom, which 
should make them all proud, in the depth of their souls, of the men who were doing their 
work in that great continent. According to Dr. Horton it is no exaggeration to say. that 
the administration, with all its lack of godliness, is still extremely beneficent, and that the 
foundation and essence of Christianity is béing steadily introduced From one extreme .of 
views Dr. Horton has gone tothe other. We need not say that there was no greater truth 
in the theory he started with than in the opinion to which he appears now to have\ been 
converted. Anglo-Indian hospitality is proverbially bountiful: and charming. English 
visitors when they come into contact with European officials. in India are at once provided 
with the eoloured spectacles, which disclose only the bright side of the picture, And if he 
has no occasion to come across those who can give him some inkling of the popular side of 
the case, he naturally returns fully satisfied with what he has learnt from officials. Of 


course there are visitors who go about the country with their eyes open and take care to , 


see both. officials and non-officials, These often manage to acquire in a couple of months 
a more definite and correct knowledge of the country and its people than that possessed 
even by their countrymen who have lived in the country for a decade and yet kept themselves 
’ gloof from the people and to whom the country is still a sealed book.” 


14. In its leader the Tribune (Lahore), of 
the 19th March 1913, publishes the following : — 


“On Monday in the Imperial Legislative Council Sir Gungadhar Rao M. Chitnavis 
moved a resolution on the desirability of tariff reform in India. The text of the resolution 
was as follows; ‘That this Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 


Tariff reform in Indig.. 


the desirability, in view of the loss: of opium revenue, of considering financial measures for — 


strengthening the resources of Government with special reference to the possibility of 
increasing the revenue under a system of preferential tariffs with the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies.’ In moving this resolution Sir Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis made a lengthy 
speech in the course of which he referred to the necessity of the fresh taxation in order to 
make good the loss caused-by the extinction of opium revenue, He spoke of the 
necessity of granting to the country some measure of fisca{ independence as the only course 
by which more revenue could be raised. But in doing so he traversed the whole length of 

tection and tariff reform, reviewing the continental practice and eulogising Mr. Cham- 
Sorlain for his message of tariff reform to the Empire. He reviewed our position in export 
and import trade and tried to show that a system of preferential tariff would not hurt us. 
He maintained that India had a right to tax foreign countries and that she could tax 


- Austria, France, Russia, Belgium, Germany, Holland and Italy without provoking retaliation. . 


We consider that Sir Gungadhar Rao Chitnavis is as unconvinging as Mr. Bonar Law and 
that hig reform on a system of preference will yltimately do more harm than good to the 
_* Sir Gungadhar Rao wants to raise money to make good the loss caused by the 


extinction of opium revenue. His object should be to raise revenue-without irritation to our 
-» friends and oumtaniiel, But he does not do so. He talks of Colonial preference as if the 
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British colonies have-been his sayi What revenue does Sir Gungadhar Rao pro propose 
td raise by his precious. dew cochetocit $ «Out of a-total: import trade valued. at- 1293 
_ erores in 1910-11 only 40 crores came from foreign countries, «Out of a total export trade valned 
a at about 206 crores, onl about 88 srores went to the oat Kingdom and the Colonies. + ok 

Be bulk of our t fe to, fonter this trade. 

4 ould, 2 Chitnavis.is bent 
ok 4 his. coquetry with «Mr . atrial 
valued at 89} crores while taxing’ fo 
imports vidltied, at - 40 crores.’ tiene’ He ¢ ourte retaliation on 118 crores while those, on ‘whom, 
Snipe hostrym, are opr erates eustomers. - Leb. us, suppose he ‘Inpowe a a 
90 fadsign.senprese, sande 2 per cent. .daty..on. British and Colonial imports. 
this means he might org a million and a third from foreign imports and two-thirds of 
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ae a million front British and Colonial im But ‘the two together would: be less than half 
a the the normal opium revenue, vs.; five mi lions ssterling. -As against this there is the enormous 
8 risk: of ‘provoking retaliation ‘in Teepect of 118 crores of our imports. 

‘2 , aided i It mmy be-that-we now hold a monopoly 4 jn most of our exports, but one cannot be 
Pe | too of the future of this ‘monopoly, -Qnee-upon atime we-held a monopoly in indigo - 


and the indigo has now become extinet in. our: country. We are, on the contrary, among 
‘w beat. cuatamers for her-chemical.dyes.and we have no.desire. to preserve the home 
8 home industry. The mqngpely.in gubber hadsent up the prices in rubber only 
three yearpago; and rubber plaptafiens were coming into existence in, every part of the 
pad ee excluding India. But artificial rubber is now nearly an accomplished fact and no 
‘what > be Phe of ro bher plantations. It is therefore absurd to spe 
z of* India naa Bi 7 Ga thar Rao ouenere. has chosen “F do. Jute 
ong in coming if the “Jute Kings o are-now priding over 
Niger n tea ‘we have ye bkfore ‘the eens of coffee, and fi ; 18 an 
t the coffee plantations are now half as flourishing as they were eer 
ls Taw cotton ice," “whea oil seeds and raw hides our present, strengt 
mess of producti id rise in the cost of ‘living, the inereasé in 
a thé cdst: etiltivation, the | improvement in the people’s standard of living, 
ing 1 ements are indications that the cheapness of. oti 
sat. this the inefficiency : of Indjan labour and t 
itions a inet agricultaral. ‘It is ‘ridiculous to say 
. té,euecessfully with Japan and Australia in 
2 ‘we. Sir ‘Gungadhar Rao’s preferential tariffs would 
iw India’s trade. © Even the trade in raw hides might | eek in 
ly. skins at comparatively C yal 
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| a baw at present ont of.a total revenue of 87 eee sea customs 2a than.7 millions. 


. is to ay, se& customs in India contribute barel r cent. of 
aS | : oy abe country ‘if forms the. mi of | ee ap 


& | of as:'to Peas. subwtatil' bens from an all round : increase of rates awithent . resorting 

| to ‘any: weasute..of ‘ ‘protection’ .to our industries, however much they might be in 
: | need of it. It is a ‘pty. that ~ Sir Gungadhar Rao Chitnavis did not etalins himeelf 
to., qn .examibation ‘of -the :,teiff . schedules and: to the . lessons of a ..study -.of: these 
, im | comparison. with .these .of .other .countries. ..Such an :examisation .would 
ee an herqibeen Se demarerat rehearse ef ancient arguments for and against free trade 
. ; and protection: 3. asenre Bir r: Rao and: his. ers: that , India... would 
— have notie.o€.his tieeeeh aciaenie™ fhe Government would ‘haves. distingt .Maxning 
frp: Ao eongmnees. alike the moment it: inclines. to. pet the: —eee 
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learn the modern: tactics of war, to enable them te defend-their homes in times 


of danger. It advises the Amir to follow the examplé of Japan and China 
and send out.to foreign countries 9 large number of Afghan youths to learn 


moderh sciences. In the meantime, it adds, His Majesty chock confer posts. 


of trust and ility on Indian Muslims, who have retired after 
under the B Britah Goversment. 


V.— NATIVE Soctarame AND ReE1icrovs MATTERS. 


serving 


> 


16. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 19th March 1918, me os on, 
vatel> 


article eaded The Anjuman-i- 
Azitmen i+ Mimayat +i alge, lam and Politics.” The pa paper dwells ‘- the 


pr 

aforesaid Anjuman and says that the footnote cancerning it, ta 
political speeches and poems at the meeting, is particularly noteworthy. 
os ¢ that the footnote is a novel feature of this year’s p 
Stems really so mischievous as to lead the members of the An 
eel the paves for tabooing it. Next, the Editor refers W oater’s . 
pose of politics ” and makes bold to enquire from Shaikh Abdul Aziz, 

tary of the Anjuman named (and the Editor of the Observer), what, 
y teagg is in politics, which has obliged him to warn short-sighted and thoughtless 


members of his commynity not to refer to it in their spasrnns, The very 
name of the po ag he adds, shows that it espouses cause of Islam 


all 


rogramme, the 
that it is a matter worthy of consideration, “Ti a — 


and can Shaikh Abdul Aziz boldly deny that there is an pogtor fa of politice 


in Islam? If, however, Shaikh Abdul Aziz considers that the Anjuman 


named is not a ‘political body, the Editor would boldly declare that it should 


ke styled Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam. 


17. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 16th gy 19138 oat he the followin 
| | under the ) heading ‘ Provin atriotism i in th 
‘Racial feeling in the Punjab. Punjab’ P. 


‘*In presenti ‘the Financial Statement to the Punjeb Legislative Council, the 
fion’ble Mr. Mant said that the want of provincial patriotism was the chief obstacle for the 


che 


development of financial decentralization. He said: ‘There is still room for considerable 
_ development in the decentralization of provincial finance, but the real obstacle to progress in 


this direction in the lack of what might be called provincial patriotism. In India politics 
have been en a racial or religious rather on a tevritorial basis, and provincial 
interests languish because the leaders of the people ate more concerned to push the claims of 
their sect or party than to work for the good of their province. The Provincial 
Councils cannot attain the full measure of usefulness and influence, and Provincial Governmente 
- eqnnot.obtain wider financial powers until the representatives of the people learn to sink 
- party differences and to work together for the common interest of the Province.’ : We 
 antirely associate oarealves. with these excellent sentiments of Mr. Mant. It was His 
Honour the Lieutenayt-Governor who first gave expression to them in the Council. ' But 
there is some conflict between these views and opinions and the policy that has till now found 
favo with the Government. The reform regulations are ‘not’a little pesponsible for 


em of or racial in the country; and the policy of 
| he ors a s has an tenet e ect on the temper and tone of not 
Bary she lglds bus alee of te langer alas of rs ple who make leaders what they are. As 
far as ‘the Punjab ‘is concerned the first condition of elevatin ag ekg of politics is the 
abolition of eepazate électorates. The next step is to revise the ions 60 as 
ee See bay sinister. thst has been created against men of education, intelligence and 
en is these who are able to form a critical estimate of the financial position of 
| te Breviacs. Not till this is dane can the Government accuse the people and their leaders 
of tee wanting in ery sense of Provincial patriotism.” 


3 18. The Arya Patriko (Lahore), of the 
Maton om Hinda: 15th Maroh 1018, publishes the following : — 


‘ ey ee “ Speaking niall 
ms ig Mchammadans to unite in the name of their common 
a s ha Porm of Pag gwd Hindus ana iommgrrrerh bare been brnght 


Hig Honour said :— 
in India which 


4 A ple oe, Y citizens, in justice, 
Eran by may telly am 


e of the forthcoming anniversary of the 


at Gorakhpur Six James Movion mean cares semen to ining 


5 a, 


sin ‘war “ant in 


Aspong _sourealres I. believe that all thowe of blood and 


178 wil inered? baal 


shin 


a ~~ ‘Dore eve 


6 


a, 


wide notice in, a. this country and is , 
areca ir nat Hinde Mehtommeten, 
in distant Madras, where no 
peared in the papers it seems public 
by His Hon ‘Honour with . ‘to the’ need of 
n between Hindos and Mubammadans, but 
aE Oo cause or ‘causes ¥ ich, in His. Honour’s opinion, have led 
tno ona It j js not men. of Tower orders who have brought: 
vit, For centuries men of lower orders, both among Hindus and Myha 
cbs ae , and even at the present moment, in places removed from ‘the 
for disorder and trouble elsewhere, men of lower orders have not. the 
| been. is like. Whoever may have heen. 
officials.in not a few instances have omitted to take. se- 
as j to have done @ to check the forces which have pity for .ttouble . bet- 
ip two comm ties. : ‘this Son nectin the Bengalee gbserves—_ 


n East Bo zal stormy immediately following the partition of —F a policy wus, 
wait t Brogn dese craig at cae calculaged to. improve “he relations between the oy eom- 


7 a Seen ths the then Licutenast Governor of oe Province = ~~ dye @ public declaration 


mm persons responsible for the 
ox that ther had the the support dite Officials, and ry some months at 
report was neither sufficiently vstiren nor stfficiently definite. In other 
fie mea, ce orem cases. where individual officials ve been known to unduly favour one 


dispute or controversy. 
.“ Indications. are happily. -fortheoming that no such thing will be tolerated by Govern- 
| peer break we can rely on Sir James Meston’s emphatic assurance that those who- 
spent in foment 


nsion ‘between Hindus and Muhammadans would be regarded by Govern- 
ment as enemies of the people. 


’ 4 Bat there are causes of the trouble which cannot be so easily removed. On. this 
reapect « of the question the Jgdian Patriot of Madras observes :— 2 ee 


‘The interdependence between Hindus and Muhammadans has dimirished. There are indeed many 
Muhammadans who maintain their gi relations; but t a interests being apart, “~_ they are obli 
Seoneied phen whee political questions bécome There can, in our opinion, be no doubt that 
daa ay oe could have been utilised to increase their interdependence, have had the effect of 

on bet t | have been possible. to. eo work up the reforms as to necessitate 


a 
roblem is 


an 


“ But of recent . years the situation has been further complicated by a fact of which Sir 
byrerg a foak no notice in .his, Gorakhpur speech. : When he reminded the Maham- 
ef oe home and their onier, His. Honoar forgot that Indian Muhem- 
tare of [alam with other cotintries than India. When yon ey 
mp Tin they. took their stand upon Constantinople rather 


= 


I “patives of I te seipde fesl-lese it. home in iniia thas in Texts yi Egypt, 
Poms, , Alghaiacn and even. weceexie f 
ae :  WL—Laerstanion. =e . et 
e. ne 19. ‘Tho Hindu ( — of the oe March 1918, publishes ‘a’ com- 
ae | munication entitled ‘ Securities from 
Press Ast In dian ¥ ee. 
= os ee he ger sigan the mg : 


wers. to adj 
- loyally’ ‘or otherwise of Sos Wee te Pee ka ‘BBs, . 
ee pe Mag eg mel yre actions of Government and ‘its 

subordinates. After- remarking that the Govern 
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ne (Iahore), of. th 
March 1018, “poblles the falas ag mm 


: «,{The debate in the final stage of the Companies Bill was remarkable for two weaeons, 
_ first for the short and sharp process of guillotining the amendments of: non-official 
and secondly for the exchange of courtesiés and oémpliments and for the renewal of m 
confidence ‘by the representative of the Bengal,Chamber of Commerce and the al ey for 
Commerce and Indastry. The process of guillotining amendment after amendment is familiar ° 
to the ‘reader and need not be described here, except as regards the dispair which ulti- «: 
mately dvertook Rai Sita Nath Rai Bahadur who had enthusiastically brought forward 
a dozen ‘amendments. Finding that all his motions were negatived, the Rai Rai Bahadur 
eonfessed it: had disheartend ‘him, but consoled himself: with the thought that ‘i in & 
Council so constituted he could not expect otherwise.’ In future some of the Hon’ble 
members of the Imperial Council might follow the practice of is, Province in order 
to escape the effect of this ‘disheartening’ procedure. One member in the Province referred 
to never does a thing: in the Couneil without first consulting the Delphic Oracle. Why 
then should’ not @ similar practice be followed such of the members who are likely 
to he ‘ disheartened’ by failures incidental to constitutional practices ? We are not 
disheartened, and we think we should make the best of the opportunities afforded to show the 
unanimity of informed non-official opinion. What is wantéd is an effort even in the ill-con- 
stituted Council to rally the forces of progress under one leadership. As regards’ the 
other point Mr. Monteath, the representative of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
came forward to bless the Companies Bill and its author. As regards the ‘all | 
discourtesy’ shown by the Bengal Chamber to Mr. Clark; Mr. Monteath had not a word 
a t to express either to Mr. Clark personally or to the Government he represented. He 
y said that the whole correspondence had been published and asked the Council 
rece + the matter for itself. This was enough to induce Mr. Clark to. fly into the. 
arms of Mr. Monteath and. the Chamber he represented. ‘‘ He weloomed Mr. Monteath’s 
assurance that the Bengal Chamber would treat Government in the same way as the 
Government always treated the Chamber.’ We are not impressed with this exhibition of - 
prestige ‘ by Mr. Clark on behalf of a Government which some people make it app ear subsists 
in this country exclusively on prestige.’ As regards the Bill itself there is not much 
to be said. The five new clauses relating to managing afenta having been eliminated, 
European interests were secure, and the only amendments that were accepted were those re- 
lating to clause 77 moved by Mr. Monteath and form F. in III Schedule moved by 
Sir Charles Armstrong. The former was for deleting the clause as it was obscure and the 
latter. was intended to make the statement more comprehensive by including ‘loans un- 


aécured ” under capital and liabilities, With these amendtkents the Bill has been passed 
into. law.” 


"Mh Taian Companion Aa 


21. In its leader, the Panjabee (Lahore) 


_Sntlation in the Pani» of the 18th March 1913, gives the following :— 


“ We have already said that the last meeting of the Punjab Legislative Council was 
remarkable for the jaileie displayed ‘by ‘some of the non-official members. As many as 36 
questions were asked by four elected members and one resolution was moved. The questions, 
we.are glad to say, have been answered by the Government in a full and informing manner 
which will be pl Mes to the people. The privilege of asking uestions is a y uable one, 
as it gives an opportunity to the Government to understand the popular wants and views and 
on the other hand enables the people to know the Goveruinint policies and administrative 
details. Ignorance on both sides often "leeds both Government and the people to make mis- 
takes and we therefore think that the power of putting questions at the Legislative Council 
must. be increasingly and better used by the Hon’ble members representing the people. The 
more questions they put as a result of their intimate study of popular wants the better it is 
for the public welfare. Only questions framed must be the result of honest and painstaking 
study of public wante an they must be put in a form helpful and not annoying to the ad 
ernment. We are glad that this important function is better felt and all the questions haye 
been. well framed and answered, though the answers to some’ must be disa sof i Cos to the 

ublis.. We note that only four out of the fifteen non-eet memos of t | haye 
somewhat active and the large bulk “of the others ha A vary to maintain rigid 
stots “With the exception of the Hon’ble Mr Muhammad hafi, the others cannot ‘claim 
ta have made the fullest use of the great privilege of being members of the reformed Legis- 
letive Council with a view to actively co-operate in the difficult task of Government and 
bringing it in to line with popular sentiments. Some of the silent dignitaries of the Punjab. 


-Council do nothin more than adorn the Chamber with their plopified presence. It is a. 
that.they showed » & useful activity aan Sastifiod their 1 gt to represent the public. 
Wo hope that the example of the four active members will mduce the others to Bande from 
their silent . meditations. If each conscientious member at the end of ear can show 
Peon deta siege questions put and at least oue resolution, . | 
Py Contcil world be entitled to. ee 
ng on ‘the replies givep by’ ra 
- Sep weet 
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ingradetul ‘Work of spying, and remarks that it is-4 pity that public opinion. 
inthe country is so weak and cowardly that it still continues to show respect 
snd reverence to these persons, in spite of the fact that their conduct has’ been. 


(6) — Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


| tenga tare - 23. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 15th 
Feri and racial “March 1918, publishes the following :— 7 


<a Th reply to ‘ question put by the Hon’ble Mr. Hari Chand on this subject the 


Hon’ble Mr. Mant says that the racial friction has beén in existence for the last 80 years, and 
that the system of separate ¢lectorates must.be regarded as the. effect rather than the cause of 


the trouble. If racial friction has been so old as 30 years it may as well be stated that the 


friction dates from Sabuktigin’s invasion of the Punjab. Ifthe system of separate electorates 
can be said to-be the effect offriction, friction should no longer exist.. We know for a fact. 
how friction has been brought about in a quiet place like Waszirabad and how in order to 
remove that friction separate electorates have now been ordered to be constituted. That is, 
indeed, the story of the cause and effect of friction in other places, not excluding Multan. 
It is, however, important to note that the Government reiterates its opinion that ‘ separate 
electorates havé a tendency to secure the election of extremists on both sides and that the 
— system at Multan has not relieved the tension which is undoubtedly detriméntal to 
Municipal administration.” If the system is detrimental not gnly to racial harmony but also 


to Municipal administration the obvious course.open is to abolish it and to substitute another. 
which is conducive to positive benefits. The Government’s reply favours a policy of drift . 
and avoids the application of ,2 courageous remedy and to that extent it is inconsistent, 


indecisive and unsatisfactory.’ 


(f)—Ratlways and Communications. 


24. , Thé Desh (Lahore), of the 19th March 1913, has a note entitled 


“Urgent need of an Indian representative on the 


— anisation of the Railway “Railway Board.’ As the Board named, it says, is 
i about to be reorganised, it is necessary that at least. 


one Indian member, well experienced in commercial matters, should be made 
@ member of the. Board. His appointment (dit. presence) would assure Indian 
merchants that their interests are being justly safeguarded, seeing that it is a 
matter for general complaint that, as at present constituted, the Board does 
not evince as much interest in the affairs ©f Indian merchants as it does in 
those of its European confréres. | 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


ree ae Sem EAC 25. The following is from the- Observer 
a hoon aor Cetin (Lahore), of the 15th March 1913 :— 


“TF the evidence of the Agha Khan before the Services Commission has been remark- 
able for his advancéd views, that tendered by the Hon’ble-Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah has 
been equally noteworthy in some respects. ike His Highness, Mr. Jinnah was strongly in 
favour of- simultaneous examinations, and opposed any form of separate examination for 


Indians. He also opposed community or class representation, saying he would be satisfied | 


with -the best. men, irtespective of class ot creed. Witness complained that the officers in the 
mofussil did:act attempt to learn the vernaculars, but carefully avoided all contact with 
Indian society:, In reply to Sit M. Hammick, witness said that Indians, who had succeeded 
at the simultaneous examination in India, would spend two years on probation in England 
to much better purpose than do the present Indian students in England. Questioned by Sir 


‘M. Hammick as to whether such probationers would acquire the British spirit, witness said 


he did not know what British spirit-meant. If it-meant courage. and decision of character, 


witness said these qualities were not acquited; they were inborn. Replying to Mr. Gokhale, 


Mr. Jinnah said it would not be disastrous if the British element disappeared in the adminis- 
tration at some future time. If capable Indians came forward. they should have any posts 
‘they were fit for. Answering Lord Ronaldshay, Mr. Jinnah said that if a High Court 
Judgeship were offered. him to-day he would refuse it. Mr. S. M. Bharucha, District Deputy 


‘Collector of Ahmadabad, wou er to establish an entirely separated corps d’éls/e for 
Indians. ‘Witness’s scheme would ‘be te hold an examination in’ London for 75 per cent. 


of the -vacancies and: another in-Delhi-for the reniaining 25 per vent. Witness was closely 


& - ‘enuntined on: this scheme by Lord Islington, and stated that he did sot think Indians woul 
>. ee Gisontented with his proposals, Sir M. Hammick agreed that the echeme was an ingeni- 
vexpediont, bat ff was feared it would aot satisfy Indian aspirations. 
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‘Sir M. Ham 


i? zesha ane ! : i mick, re-asserted that the average Oiviliat 
‘ Me ue ike for educated Indians. Tired ve ing his statement that most 
- s detest educated Indians, witness said it was s Ps: arable fagt which he would not. 
w. He further said that Civilians viewed lawyers ag their natgral enemies.” — 


Be. The Khalea Advocate (Amritgar); of the 15th Magch 1919, gives the 


€ 7 


| “‘¢ The Civil Service Commission and Class Representation.’ Paagurtod 
| _ Under the aboye heading our eytogmed oqntemporary of the Modern Review, Calcutta; 
w yar egtegmed yom. 


: holding the Civil Service examina‘ion in I Pie or devel in British 
ee ing Ce the eral Pi P abric Bee Sey aire amount 
: Ae ere 
a Eom neh wh d other ‘ wai 
Ke . 6 and other 
Waa of Scotlan r d mak soldiers, We shotld ‘ike to know 
oe . , ‘Tadian Civil Serviog oonaisty of Highlanders, 7 
3 ° aed eg some minds are’! Rios ly shut out light from themgelves 


dats them from taking a broad view of things. 
of eiiatente they” cannot ‘bear even 

wer they have wielded and‘the opportunity 
r "hey “fail to oge the: a of. the 
ws the lawe-6f heredity. The Highlanders of Scotland may 
weatination yi administrators; but this is an. undesirable fact that 
ndante of nd Norman Paps Gefman dary in ae owes are Pad fe 
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Their 
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pf the ind critic of the Modern pcton | Low 
e an pom ta e think the European ‘ono who teftified tp the 
gerioys discopten nong the warlike races-of India on account of the 
element in the nistration of the country, are quite right. There 
| | ‘in am ‘present state of affairs. “The mistaken policy of filling 
Be 4 f. trust” ar with the amterniay of scribes has already borne hitter 

ese ; : -frnit and if an heroylean: prs 8 ase: is not made to remed ly the existing atate of things a 
Me | posifion of gteve danger to the State will be created. Lo our mind it is only a question af 
Given suitable pag sib all men to ers class may belong, can 
le 


. : riting under the heading “ the attains latest'' the Arya 
Patrika + (kane ), of the 15th. 1913, publishes the following : — 


-* - Bhe Englishman's latest with re to the Public Service Commission vividly illug 
trates the amonnt of igtorane and prtjodice hjeh lies on the road to Ini in’s progress. The 


, has not to decide merely between the conflicting claims of P the vested 
of existing Civilians and thie. peoteethy natural desire of éducated Indigis to : relieve 
of interésti and still tolerably well-remunerated duties. It has to think of then- 
all, ‘psy official’ salaries. This . well-known Anglo-Indian 

‘fact that educated Indians are the — 
protect the latter trot “£ their nat mies, 
finatipes in this‘ copntry shanld not go 
deny, continues the Englishman, that their 
Mores But‘ surely no one aan aeriously assert 
ta rea poe rey yer thie come 
iteaat ae | tehman.is anxious for, in (his con- 

“se Prbcreeesy discovery, vsz., that there are whole‘ clasees'in' India to 
" ae a we #29 why Lord Morley thopght it neceseary, 

to carry ‘atpataney too far.” 
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be denied that able educated Musalmans are forthcoming in large numbers, 
and that it is desirable that Government should take steps to keep the balance 
even between all sections of the eommunity. 


27. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 15th March 


The Mallat newspaper. 1913:— 


\ 


| ““We have read various statements and surmises in the papers about a warning said 
to have been given by the Deputy Commissioner to the Méeélat of Lahore; and as the 
Millat iteelf has thrown no light on the point, we are not in a position to know what the 
actual facte are. At the same time the news of a warning being administered to the Millat 
has taken us by surprise; for it is a thoroughly loyal paper and we have not come across any- 
thing in it to which exception can be taken. Its policy is one of moderation and it has ever 
been the champion of orderly administration in India. The Méllat has consistently accorded 
eupport to Government measures and it is greatly surprising to learn that any of its writings 
have been considered objectionable. We should very much like to hear what these writings 
are,” 


28. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 18th March 1913, publishes an 

The Muslim Iadia article contributed by Zafar Ali Khan, from London. 
Writing under the heading ‘Clouds have begun 

‘to disperse,” the writer deplores the colossal ignorance of the British public 
in matters relating to India. He refers to the attempts made in England by 
Khawaja Kamal-ud-din to dispel this ignorance and to show the British public 
how Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and their co-adjutors, unmindful of the 
feelings and aspirations of the seven crores of His Majesty’s (Muslim) subjects, 
are sowing thornsin the way of the progress of the British administration. 
Accordingly, with this object in view, the Khawaja wrote an article entitled 
‘‘ The war between the Cross and the Crescent’ and forwarded it to various 

English newspapers who one after the other, with the exception of the African 
Times, re to publish it. He then wrote an article headed “The Balkan 

War and Indian Musalmans.” The Outlook was the only newspaper which 

aceepted it! Zafar Ali Khan concludes by referring to a journal which the 
‘Khawaja has started in England under the nomenclature of Muslim India 
with a view to advocating the cayse of Indian Musaimans, and asks the latter 


-¢0 give it their warm support. 


ain J. MISICK, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
The 22nd March 1933. of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 


‘Punjab Government Press, Lahore—26-3-13 167 ~ 168—C. L. 
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Il.—Avr@HaNisTaN AND TRans-F RONTIR. Nil. 
Nil. 
| Ill.—Nativye STarps. (e) Agriculture and questions affecting the lund= 
17. Patiala affairs (Loyal Gasette) ... ee | | 
I1V.—Kine-x1uLine. $0. 
Nil. 
() Ratlways and Communications— 
V.—Nativg Socigtizs aND Raeticrious Matrugs. 
18. The Ahmadis and Christians (Nur aw) os ee Nu. 
19. Musalmans (Zamindar) oes $b. | 
90. Indian Muhammadans (Paniabec) oe $b. | (g) Postal matters — 
21. Hindus and Muhammadans (Hindu) -- 308 
22. Cnr against an Arya preacher (Nur 5 Nil 
| % 5 r 
23. Dev : and Spiritualism ( Arya Patrika) . 
24. Sir Louis Dane and Punjab Mubsmmadans (4) Miscellaneous — 
(Panjabec and Tribune) ca coe §6=«.-: 5008 
VI.—LsgeistaTion. 31. The Med of dgneegneing | in India (Hindus- i 
95, The new Criminal Conspiracy Bill (Hindu and ——s'|'_‘«2388.-‘The Hindustan newspaper (H (Hindust _ 2 
Tribune) eee ese eet 309 | $3, Chief Court vacation (Tr ibwne) sig ve 315 
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LtST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS BXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL. 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 20ra MARCH 1913. 


vn SS — 
@uasee ----eraee—— Aten at 


ieee 
Ko. | Nawe. Looality.. Namo of Publisher. ij Cireulation.. < 
. 
_—— ee f Settee 
ENGLISH. ; | i 
Daity¥. | 
3 | Tribune ve |: Lahore’ ... | Bihari Lal Be 1,880 00} i¢si. 
TRI-WEEKLY. | 
2 | Panjabeo ... | Lahore oe. | Mul Chand: on 2,194 copies:: 
| Bi-wEskLy. | | | 
Observer »- | Lahore | Nizamend-din si 1,120 copies; 
‘ ape Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi. . | J. Ri Thapur sae ¥ 300 ,,. oh! 
News. | 
Were y. | | 
5 | Arya Patrika -- | lahore ... | Salig Ram - 435 copies: 
6 | Comrade w+ | Delhi ... | Muhammad Ali eee 
7 | Harbinger +» | Lahore ... | Darga Parshad oni 135 copies: 
8 | Khalsa: Advocatef. - | Amritear .. | Khalsa Advocate Com--| 846 
FortNigHTLyY. mittee. 
9 | Jijnasu* .»» | Lahore ... | Ishar Das om 500 copies: 
MonrTutr. 
10 | D..A:-¥. College Magazine... | Lahore -»» | Saraswati Nath. o0e 1,800 copies. 
11:| Formav Christian College | Do, | 
| Notes.f 
13 | Practical Medicine ee: | Delhi. ... | Dr. Ram Narain: ee 1,000-copies. 
13° | Panjab Educational Journal | Lahore ... | R. Bs Mohan Lal we 500 ,, 
14 | Punjab Mission Nows- ...| Do. ... | Revd Wigram. tien 350... 
15 | Ravi. “a ... | Mr. B. M. Jones oe 500 
16. | Review of Religions > | Kadian (Gurdaspur)  ... | Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... 800 ,,, 
17. | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore ~ ... | Dev Rattan vo a 
18 | Teacher »»» | Dinga (Gujrat): «+ | Kalyan. Singh es a « 
URDU. ; ‘ *. 
Daity. 
‘W | Afghan ov. | Peshawar ... | Saiyid Muhammad Abdalla: 
20 | Akhbar-i-’Am: s+ | Lahore: »- | Govind Sahai ie 900 copies,. 
21 Desh eve Do:.. eee Dina Nath: eee 3,000 99. 
32 | Hamdard: se» | Delhi: e« | Muhammad Ali. a aa 
33 Hindu eer Lahore: eee Hari Lal Sharma. ae eee 
4 Jhang Sialf. eve Do:. eee Prabh Dy al “> oo; 
25 Paisa Akhbar Gee Do.. eee Nizam Din: ees 2,500 copies. 
36 Rafiq eee Delhi: eee Mirza Asdulla Beg eee- oee- 
37 | Watan oo» | Lahore: «ee | Muhammad Insha Alla .... 4,233 copies. 
28: | Zaminder wi Be «- | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khao 5,952 , 
Bi-Wesxtv. | 
39° | Vakil -» | Amriteac ew | Abdul Aziz vce. | 1,970 copies., 
Waagir. : ' a ; 
90 | Afgliany | we | Peshawar ‘ vo. | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 984 copies.. 
$i | Ahl-i-Figah | ove } Ammribeder ee | Ghulam, Ahmad: ‘a * 400 ,, 
g3 | Abl-i-Hadis ae “RE ..- | Sema~afls ios 1,009, 
*Wot reesived during the fortnight. 
+ Wot received during the month. 


_ $het reosived during the week. 
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q LIST OF NEWSPAPERS 4ND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL, 


BRANCH AS IT STOGD ON THE . 29ra MARCH 1913—cownxvep. 


——— : 
Ren! pinta Name. Locality . Name of Publisher. j. Circulation. 
— . oi 2 agi — iii scene — —* 
U RDU—conrinven. 
W eexty—continued. 
83 | Ahluwalia Gazette ... | Amritgar »» | Lehna Singh - a 418 copier, 
‘34 | Army News? ». | Ludhiang ». | Daulat Ram ove | 539, 
86 | Arjun® | ... | Lahore . | Dharm Pal | 1000 
96 | Arorbans Gazette? -.. | Amritsar .. | Narain Das - 600 , 
* 9$7.| Arya Gazette ss | Lahore .. | Bhowani Das ; Tees 660 
$8 | Bader 0 Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ui-din See 1,200. % 
: 89 | Bharat ... | Sallundar ... | Thakar Sheoratan Singh $0) ., 
a 40 | Cheudhwin Sedi® .. | Rawalpindi ... | Haji Ahmad i ese 
4 41. | Civil and Military News ... | Iudbiang ... | Abdul Aziz . . 7%" copieg, 
$2 | Carzon Gazette rm | Delhi .. | Mirza Hairat “a 4834 , 
43 | Delhi Gazette? ~ 1 ... | Sajjad Husain “<, 700 , 
: ee | Hakam? »-- | Qadian, Gurdaspur District Yakub Ali ~ 1,00) ra 
45 | Hag? . | Dethi ... | Karim Ali a 40 ,. 
46 | Haq Pasand - Amritsar ... | Ram Nath gee 759 » 
47 | Hinds | Tahorg ..|Havifal Sharm =... | 3,083, 
= 48: | Hindustan | Deo. ... | Bata Ram 4 Mase, 
; 49 | Islam? | OM ... | Abdul Latif "Gaal 1,00 , 
; 60 Jhang Sialt | Do. ... | Prabh Dyal sas 1,776 ,, 
2. pi | Kapartlala Akhbar ... | Kapurthalg »-. | Hamid Husain aid 5, 
62 | Loyal Gazette ..- | Lahore : ... | Amar Singh nek isW . 
4 53 | Lytton Gazette? vo | Dethi ,.. 4 Bulgki Das 500 , 
54 | Milap® -. | Lyallpur ... | Jawahar Lal eg ‘ee 
4 55 | AFilat® a. | Lahore .. | Shuja Ulla 51: copies. 
; ~ gg 1 Municiyal Gasette ot Be igs .. | Din Mabsoured se 700. - 
Bee. gen ii = ... | Hafis Kheds Bakhsh... 1072 , 
a 58 | Maralman oo. | Amritsar e- | Sana-ulle 00. 600 . 
3 59 | Nur Afsbas | Ladhians we | PL Wylie e 195, : 
4 60 | Paina Akhbar - ° a | Lahore | Neam Die . coe 15 NBO gt 
i: ci | Porkeh = Lt De ... | Radha’ Krishan i a 
4 ae 62 | Punjab Samachar 1) DO: | Hilal. a 1,100 » 
Ee 63 Rajput Gazette* | aS! ie a+. | Thakur Sukbram Das... ae 
a 64 Sadiq-ul-Akhber Pesci es Bahawalpur oes Eahawalpur State eee a, 
t ‘ 65 |... Ditto | Rewori | Sayed Magbul Hossain 00 
. 66 | Sanatan Digrm Pracharak... | Amritsar we p. Baba Rare vo | 760. 
i “994 Bhanti pasted A So |} Rawalpinds ... | Kishan Chand Mohan | $, 1,990 we 
, a ; hain! : ki Todar Mal... se sy MO 
~ et : street “ie a8 . ‘ eases: whim © TS 
i Hace ed yeitul Lea luont Jolt + ‘ 
eee ohh Qui yr lssad SoM 
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11ST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 29rh MARCH 1913—concLuDsEp. 


] | | 
No. Namo. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
— . URDU —conciupep. rn tie. ae as ee ee ee 
WBEEKLY—concluded. 
.69 | Siraj-al-Akhbar Jhelam Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 70) copies, 
70 | Tahzid-nl-Niswaa bea Haber »». | Sayed Mumtaz Ali 1,500 ;, 
ve | Vietoria Paper ve+ | Sialkot . | R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 , 
J2 | Waqt* .. | Lahore | Al Henin 900 ,,, 
78 | Watan 1 Do. Muhammad Insha Ullah . 6,835 , 
74 | Zaminéar Bo. Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900 
F¥ortNIGHTLY. 
4% | Biwah Samachart Lahore Ram Chand a 500 copies. 
76 | Jiwan Tatt | Do. . | Dev Rattan $50 
$7 | Kam Dhenat ... | Ludhiana Bawa Bhagwan Das __.. i 
J8 | Mister Gazettet Lahore Ali Bakhsh 100 . 
%9 | Mohyal Gazettet Kale, Jhelnm District ... | Mehta Sham Das soe 150 , 
80 | Nur Qadian, Gurdaspur District; Muhammad Y usaf si 791 
PERSIAN. | | 
Fos TNiGHTLy. 
1 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart ». | Kabul y+ | Abdal Khalik on eae 
URDU. 
MonrTaHLy. 
$2 | Arorbans Parkash} | Lahore »- | Salig Ram me (600 copies, 
3 | Arya Muspfir . | Jallundur . L. Amar Nath 750 » 
$f | Fasaval -». | Lahore : H, Moped Fis oz-ud- 1,000 , 
85 | Indar » | Do. Dharm Pal, B.A. “i 881 . 
86 | Jauhart « | Amritsar ee» | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
87 Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore | se | Faz] Din vee 400 , 
88 | Makhzan »- | Delhi ». | M. Fazl Dahi a 2,000 ,» 
89 Martand eo | Lahore Kanhaya Lal ami ss 
90 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikht Delhi M. Muhammad Khalil ... » 
91 | Rafiq} .«» | Lahore a. ; Charinjt Lal see ” 
92 | Raghbir Patriks? | Do.. ee. | Prab Dial oe ” 
93 | Do. » | L. Gauri Shankar Lal... 8,000 . 
94 oe | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District, Muhammad Din, Awaa ... | 8,000 , 
95 ee te .. | Dr. B. B. Mitra ei 250 , 
296 Amritsar | ... | Jiwan Singh ase 
97 Do. -» | Ganda Singh ane 
am . | Lahore ies Dharm Dev eee tS 
” © Not received during the week. 
: t Not received during the fortnight. 


t Not received during the month. 
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1./— Porrtics. 


| (@)—Foreign. 
go (Amritsar), of the 9th March 1913, publishes a com- 
ieuiih iad Mies. munication from Abu Said, Arabi, now Staying at 


ee _ Cairo, headed “ Why is this treatment accorded to 
Muhammadans ?” Certain European Powers, says the writer, have made u 


their minds to extirpate Muhammadans by every possible means and are 
resorting to diverse methods, both secret and open, in order to gain their 
ends. In the first place, they carry on a crusade against Muslim Powers, 
massacring Muhammadans right and left. T.» quote an instance he says, th> 
General Officer Commanding the army in Khartum secured the title of the 
Lord of Khartum from his Government for a general butchery of innocent 
Muhammadans in the Soudan. After dwelling on the various oppres-ions 
practised on Muhammadans in Persia, Tripoli and Turkey, the writer says 
that following in the wake of crusaders come European Missionaries, who 
deceive the people by keeping long whiskers and carrying a bag of- 
sovereigns under their armpits. They are followol by pretty and graceful 
damsels bearing bottles of wine in their hands and cards in their pockets. 
The result is that those problems which cannot be solved by the whiskers 
and gold coins of the former are easily unravelled by the slender waists and 
the budding youth of the latter. Nor is this all. Whenever the services of 
a European are required in & Muslim State only those Europ2ans are sent 
who have beautiful daughters, so that the latter may seak an Opporwunity to 
bacome the mistress (dié. queen) of all sh3 surveys, and for political ends may 
play the spy with impunity. Moreover, in securing a marriaz> between 
Musalmins and European ladies, Europeans have another object in view, viz., 
a reduction in the Muslim population by the discontinuation pf the prictice of 
polygamy among the Muhammadans. After remarking that Europ2ans resors 
to these tactics also to promote extravagance among Muhammadan;, the writer 
says that according to Shaikh-ul-Shayyukh, no Christian mother has so far. 
given birth to a child who has proved himself a friend of Islam, nor is 
there any hope of any improvement in the future. Indeed, there can be 
no denying the fact that all Kuropean articles with the single exception of 
arms are worthless. 


2. Under the heading ‘The Musalman leaders of India, the greatest 
enemies of the Empire,” the Vakil (Amritsar), of 
the 19th March 1913, says that noone can deny 
that the heart-tormenting speeches of Mr. Asquith, the vexatious policy of 
Sir Edward Grey, the injurious attitude towards Muhammadans of Mr. Churchill 
and other British statesmen, the writings of the well-known English news- 
papers and the poisonous preachings of bigoted missionaries have caused lichten- 
ing to fall, as it were, on the granary of the peacs of seven crores of Indian 
” Musalmans. Indeed, their conduct has not only filled the minds of educated 
Muhammadans with feelings of sorrow and grief, but has lacerated the hearts | 
of the simple-minded rural Muslim population and even their children. The 
anxieties, sorrow and distress of Indian Muhammadans know no _ bounds 
svhen they learn from Arabic, Turkish and British newspapers that in order 
to sweep Islam off the face of the earth the.European powers, including some 
British statesmen if not Great Britain, have said ad a to justice, morality 
and philanthropy, and are coercing the guardians of the sacred places to 
and over their country to the cruel Balkans. But although the mind of the 
entire Muslim community is deeply exercised over the matter, no body outside 


the community is aware of it. After remarking that this is due to the selfish- 


’ 


néss of. the Muslim leaders, the paper asks whether these leaders are as a 


‘Eng’and and Muhammadans. 


body performing ‘their duties in an honest and sincere manner. Are the 
paople, it eal 3, wrong in surmising that these leaders are selfish and traitorous, 


and are yasonly to add to their rank and position? If this is held t) 
be true, if only:for a moment, there can be.no denying the fact that these 
pio are-the énemies not only - of their ‘community, but of Government as 

well. Asa rule they are in the habit of burning incense at the shrines of the 


ts ¥ 
» «7 See 


authorities and keeping un igor nt of the true state of- affiiirs. They 
not only sacrifice the in interests frations of the community for the sake 
of.. rank and position, but. asi lying stories in order to create an 
estrangement in the relations between the aut horitiee and the poor le, and 


t prove their own importance. The ury which these leaders 
have done is that they have’ broken the bonds w which 1 anise the comanpaitiy. - 
Tarkish Lean Bonds and Hindus. _ 3. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 26¢ h 


- March 1913, publishes the following : —. 


“ A movement has been started in Bengal to induce Hindus to purchase Turkish: inaniin 
Maulvi Wazedate Ahmad and Mr. B. N. Bose have interested themselves in this matter. 
Undoubtedly the Turkish question and the Turkish bonds should, if rightly managed, 
establish a bond of ‘union ‘between’ Hindus and Mubammadans ; and this union shonid also 
be s tower of strength not only to Turkey, but to Persia which is not less distracted at the 
present moment.. But it is extremely: doubtful whether Mr. Amir Ali and others who think 
with him can be trusted to facilitate rapprochement. At any rate we find no encouragement 
in Mr. Shafi’s insistence on the Communal propaganda and i in his adroitness in suppressing 
all reference to the National Congress while he accepts » large part of its programme and 


even ee: it to his ‘ United Indja League.’ It is obvious that parallel lines do not 
meet,’ 


4. In its issue of the 28th March 1912, 
soa Cavey Tea a the Shidene (Lahore) publishes the following :— 


“It will be in the recollection of our soins that not loog ago when the news of 
Turkish reverses reached India, it was proposed that the funds collected for the establishment 
of a Muslim University at Aligarh might be made over to Turkey to enable her to tide ovet 
her monetary difficulties. This proposal was strongly supported by a large section of the 
Muhammadan public, as was evitiont from the letters that appeared in the ywarious papers. 
‘But His ‘Highness the Aga Khan and other Muhammadan leaders who were responsible for 
the collection of the funds 4 question did not favourably entertain the idea. It was in 
consequence vetoed. The proposal has again been revived but in a different form and in 
connection with the TePkish. Loan Bonds which are now on the market and are being purchase! _ 
by devout and orthodox Muhammadans. The proposal is that the University funds might 
be utilised in the purchase of these Bonds. Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk, late Honorary Secretary 
of the Aligarh’ ‘olega Committee of Management, has written to the Aligarh Institute 
Gazette endorsing the proposal. He says that the Government of India be first asked whether 
they would allow negotiations in connection with the proposed University to be continued 
if the collected funds (amounting to about 55 lakhs) which are at present invested in the 
Indian Government Securities carrying 34 per cent. interest were invested.in the Turkish 
Loan Bonds. It might be mention that the Turkish Loan Bonds are repayable in five 

ears. and in five annual instalments and carry five per cent. interest, which would be payable 
y means of coupons. His Highness the Aga Khan has declared publicly that he considers 
these Bonds as a very safe form of investment, and he has recommended that no Muham- 
‘madan should hesitate to invest his savings therein. Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk says that out. 
of the funds in the hands of thé University Committee a sam of five lakhs be reserved 
for the present needs of the Aligarh College and the balance invested in the Turkish J.oan. 
‘Bonds. It is clear ‘from the reception accorded to thé proposal in the Muhammadan Press 
that the Muhammaday public is. strongly in ite favour. The awab says that it is in the 
power of the Committee. to purchase the Bonds as the question. is one of a change of invest 
ments only, and that there is no i ‘opemnaie to consult the subscribers individually. We are 
sure that if the subscribers are consujted the, proposal will be spproned of by an. overwhelming | 


mee of them. ef | 
6. In its leader, the Observer (Lahore), of the: 28nd March: 1913, 
Great Britain and Perkia, _ publishes the ee under the heading “Situ 


“fon “En | Persia se 


a 3 , a . 7 es 3 ¢ * ; ‘ . : e a . . ‘ 


© That Persia is fast drifting into. anadic is. unfortonately 


ation, which has been brought ar bout. by. fhe. machinations =a 


hope. If'thé vile" gestions advocating, ! 
if the British eae returns to ‘tho var it ation of ro 


tro trae. But the nitn- 


the broken ‘reed of. promises. of 
trusting to her own right arm and 


Fe he 


strong, if it recollects that cots 
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noble. mission 
te for a nation - whieh 
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in a far-off colony to miske some sacrifices ‘for rescuing another, andient nation from the yoke 
of slavery. Will Mr. Asquith and his colleagues follow the noble path trodden by their 
predecessors and hallowed by the memories of many @. generous doul, or shall they continue 
to trakle down to the demands of Russia? These are the questions that are--agitating the 
minds of Indian’ Muhammadans, and upon the right answer to them must depend the 
maintensnce. of England’s traditional reputation for advocacy of the weak, love of. justice 
sud detestation of slavery.” | | 


age Prog 6. ‘The following is fromthe Tridune 
ee (Lahore), of the 23rd March 1913 :— 


| ‘¢ President Woodrow Wilson hag just done an act which will considerabl y enhance 
, his reputation for hor-esty and fair, just and conscientions dealing. He has made it clear 
that he would be no party to the coercing of China, and he has notified that he has no intention 
to bring any pressure to bear upon China as regards her internal administration. The 
withdrawal of the United" States from the Six Power Group-that has been for the past 
eight months coercing China with the aid of financial weapons into a complete submission 
to their will, is bound to produce a great moral effect. It may not break up the group, but 
it willdo the next best thing, ¢.c., weaken their power and expose to: the world the doubt- 
ful tactics adopted by them. It is officially announced that the United States Government 
has declined to request the group of American bankers to continue the negotiations with 
a view to the participation of the United States in the loan of 125 million dollars desired by 
China. The reason assigned for the step taken by the Republic is that it does not approve 
of the conditions of the loan, or of the implication of responsibility on ite own part which 
~ it is clear -was involved in the request made by and on behalf of the American bankers. 
President Wilson has made it quite clear in his note that the conditions of the loan touch 
very nearly the administrative independence of China. He says that the Government of 
America ‘ feels that it ought not, even by implication, to bea party to these conditions. 
The responsibility on its part implied in requesting the bankers to undertake the loan might 
éonceivably go the length; in some unhappy contingeney, of forcible interference in the 
financial or even the political affairs of ‘a great Oriental State, whieh is just awakening to a 
eonsciousness of its power and the obligations to its people.” These are the words of an 
_ honest man who, as the head of a free country, 15 convineed and has not the least hesitation 
publicly to avow his convictions that every country in the world ought to be Jeft free te 
work out its own destiny. President Woodrow Wilson is in favour of the. Chinese bein:» 
given every possible opportunity and facility to strengthen the Republic which she has 
established. ‘with such courage and in the midst of so many difficultics and obstacles. In 
the note from which we have already quoted t'e Amcrican President strongly objects to 
the perpetuation of certain antiquated taxes as pledges for the security of the loan. He 
declarcs ‘that the American people ‘ desire to participate very generously in opening to 
‘the Chinese and to the world the almost. untouched and unrivalled resources of China.’ 
Let ug hope that the action taken by Professor Woodrow Wilson will not be without its 
‘distutbing and disquieting influence on the course of diplomacy in the European chancel- 
‘lories. ‘Ihe people of Americ: are to be congratulated on having a President who. is 
a. sincere and fervent b:liever in the maxim that righteousness exalteth nations and who is: 
prepared to give effect to it in the actual management of public affairs, 


7. The Khalsa Sewak (Amritsar), of the 19th (received on the 25th). 
ich - March 1913, publishes a communication from 
rs a _.  Kartar Singh Akali; Vancouver, in which the 
writer deplores the conduct of the Canadian authorities in restricting the 
immigration of Indians, especially Sikhs, and says that it is a pity that no 
Sikh institution has so far taken any action in the matter. Continuing, he 
- describes. how British subjects (Indians) are prevented from freely moving 
about and. carrying on their business in Canada, and remarks that if this state 
of affairs is allowed to continue vy longer, all Sikh institutions in that part. 
of the world will in a short time be totally annihilated. The writer urges 
that it is the religions duty of all Sikhs, as also their newspapers, to establish 
associations throughout the country, similar to those supporting the cause. of . 
_:Endians in South Africa, with a view to approaching the authorities for the | 
gileviation of the sufferings of Sikhs in Canada. — : | | 


- | O—Home. 


+. 'g Witimg under the heading “ Tho so-called prosperity of India,” 
LMP eee ar ee: _ - the Shanté (Rawalpindi), of the 22nd March 1913, 
Prosperity of int notices that i enting his ‘last. budget to the 


pe Al 5. ee 2 4 in <—s ‘ —_ , 
‘Vioorogal Counell, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson observed. that le was glad that 
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nis a8 : 
he was leaving -India a. loyal rous country. Commenting on the. 
same, the paper remarks that Ind: 5 will ever remain loyal to the British ‘iov~ 
erament, whether she be‘iti a prosperous state or otherwise. At present, how-' 
ever, thé .writer says, that far from being a prosperous country India. is 
éxtremely poor, a foot to which famine, scarcity of grain, plague, etc., a. 
Witness.“ After’ temarking that there is no other country where ‘scarcity: is so 
prevalent and where lakhs of people suffer for want of, or through untimely, 
rains, the paper asks whother it ia notistrarige that edibles should be so dear in 
a country where they are. gee in auch large quantities, Sir Fleetwood 
Wilson in his exuberance of joy over the. so-called prosperity of India seems 
to have totally lost: ‘sight of the present state of aNairs, ndeed, if British 
Ministers in India were made: to live in villages submerged in desolation, 
re would possibly relate } god a different tale about the prosperity of India, 
the authorities would neyer have embarked on the fanciful project of 
building a new capital at a cost of crores of f rupees, 


9. “Writing about the . Hedeasi of the Suffragettes,’’ the Shanti (Rawal- 
pindi), of the 22nd March 1913, referring to the 
release of a large number of Suffragettes before 
the. expiry of the period of their confinement, enquires whether Government 
can see their way to treat political . offenders in this country with the same 
Ser and | kindness, hee: 


Political prisoners in India. 


: 10, |The Hindu (Lahore), of the 21st March 19138, referring to the 
a “declaration of the Punjab Hindu Sabha that it has 
we 9 teeo.atione —: nothing to do with pallies, and also to the notices 
issuéd by the local Anj uman-i-Himayat-i-Islam requesting all persons taking: 
part “.in its . hergptag meetings: to abstain from any reference to - 
politics, says that, it is difficult to sicigsil how a society claiming to re: 
present and ' safeguard’ the interests of a community can possibly eschew 
political matters. Indeed, no religion can be called a religion unless it 
includes politics in its programme. This is still more true of sectarian 
associations which have to deal with the secular rather than the spiritual 
reiiionaienia ¢ aoe constit uents, 


, : . 
.. ) : : i 


. “Writing under the heading “The constitution . of the Musl'm: 
eague,” the ‘Zamindar (Lahore), of the 23rd- 
Ras atin ete ase ce March 1918, referring to the resolution passed by, 
the Muslim League i in December last, in which it declared its goal tobe a frm: 
of self-government suited to. the needs of India, remarks that the mere fact 
of the-goal haying been formulated without, waking any attempt to attain 
it'cannot: garry a ‘more weight. than the.dreams of Alnaschar did; When His . 
Highness the Agha Khan, the Honorary President of the League and Chair- 
man of the m ‘at which the pore. resolution hn passed, unhesitatingly 
declares in his evidence before the Public Seryices C jommijssion, that no Indian. 
is at-prese it fit’even for the Lbytenent- Goreenagship of a province, how.can 
the’ Leagné expect to attain its goal? The Agha Khan also stated before. 
the Comm n that Messrs. Tilak , Ranade and Gokhale wer the illustrious 
oducts of tt ae ot Se ation in vogue in India, implying thereby that 


there’ was not a‘s mmadan in the Sonny who conld bear com:. 
parison “vith the oro He cs “Indeed, when Muhammadans have. not. - 
dyed a dinglé p re.’ of Gokhale ene. others, : And when; 


a re “Hot | fat produced a. fit to hold st of a Govern 
it seems to be absolutly prematuré on the part of Inid cba ‘to bg, 9 for self-" 
) to te also takes.exee exeeption to the letter which His High- 
Fisies of India, in ‘Which His Highness advised the. 
LULKS And DAGeAs and says. ‘that. . 3 oqoiety, arhiigh has 
OPN, Can neyer prove of net Service to’: 


- ce 
re, urges the Lengué to “take “th . 
tt ety RD Aeon 
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Bnéder the heading’The Star of Yalhni on. ‘thie w wane ” fhe Punjabeo 
(Lahore), of the 22nd'‘March 1918, gives, the following :—~. 


“ When Venus aed Moon were close together on the. llth Febroaey, the Islamic world 
was, eihebio with, joy that there was heaygn’s, witness to its rise and g] : Now the celebrated 
Nawab, of Dacta 1 petted gars in pessi 40) oy and sages. that te tar of Islam is on the 
wane.” es dees not of course refer urkey,. as peace haa: not been:si ral nor are battles 
won. sion is to the changes in the, programme and: outlook of the AllIndis Moslem 
Teeei" Nawah of Dacca took a "i prominent: part in the political theatricals of 
Eastern Bengal; bat, now owing. to, hie ill-health, his medical editions haxe placed strict 
injnnotions. to ‘abstain from participation in the discussion, of the burning questions of the 
day.” While regretting this. ‘enforced feebleness,’ the East Bengal prophet apprehends 
great difficulties i in in working out the changed policy of the League. He writes: ‘ Well: it 
ii~hit strike you as an nnjustifiable despondency, but judging’ from the course of events, 
: a the star of Islam is now on the wane ;. and with the -political horizon overcast with 
such dense clonds and untoward circumstances likely to fetter our hands, we should proceed 
with proper forethought and caution.’ Things may not be. so obscure yet, and very soon 
we shall see the details of the new Moslem policy explained and vont Islam, of course, 
remains unaffected, but its star may change ite course,” 


- In ite leader, the paper, dated the 25th March 1918, gives the follow- 
ing :— 


. The sixth anniversary of the All-India Moslim 


was held at Lucknow on 


Saturday and Sunday last. The Hon’ble Mr. Mubamr ‘Shafi taltveted | his presidential 
address, in which he explained at. length his views on the variona questions that affect the: 


well-being of the community—partioularly the recent tion of the ideal of self-government... 
The Muhammadans of India have for a long time a policy of exclusion separation: 
which we think is partly due to their inability to pal se in the activities. of those of a: 
higher stage of evolution and partly to a fancied sense of security in burying. one’s head 
the sands.. This attitude haa been criticised and ite injurious effects pointed out ‘to 
them by the real friends and well-wishers of the. Muhammadans. But. they do not seem to. 
have completely opened their eyes tothe necessity of uniting. with the leading and powerful - 
Majority with ad ‘i tees for their own requirements. They have indeed been 
po. i benefitte exclusiveness from and opposition to’ the Hindus. ‘Phe Govern- 
ment have- not ton Bsa to supreme the position and shower blessings on, the so-called 
backward community. But times have changed and the Muslim world outside India, has. 
been passing throug ‘severe trials which have to some extent taught a lesson to the privilege- 
hunting commnaity. Yet: it has: not. the courage to — with privilege, to. join. ta. 
with the larger body with whom its lot is cast for good or evil. Mr. Muhammad Shaf, 
as one of: the leaders of this people, has given them the remarkable sfaine that without: 
chariging the distrust, isolation and exclusion, they: have tq bo-operate with, Hindus and: 
obtain. a cnt: We wonder what it means in R belongs meer to, the ahem: 
onge to 


on mutual ho saa Ai 
, ot robin Teds Letgos” ly means that the National. 
saptee aia ‘the Muslim L: should be united in the yous ‘United India | : 
having for its objects the promotion of common ideals and aims and ty ont the debata tabl. e 
and. con jects. But the scheme is a ridiculous one, —— in, the first place, the 
desire: for union isnot whdle-hearted! atid because, segondly, the proposed union -does not 
embrace the whole field of: piblie abd national questions. In a province like the Panjab a 


‘United India 9? - be said to have a sal function Eitiw for all on the ° a 
the United Irish. we, cannot of it as an : Institution or mate,” per 
rd OTR Netone. National Congress, 
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13. Wriling ‘ais the pains “ The. Turkish loan and the 
the: Hamdard 


boycott,” 
(Delhi),.of the 24th March - 1913, 


— boycott of European avg that in spite of its advice that-if Muham- 


| madans wish to help’ Turkey iatintia wh should purchase 
Turkish Bonds, it a pears that there are certain o think that the 
ily way to assist Turkey is to boycott European It, however, wishes 


to now whether the ae Sal ac 
view to su 
selves.on t 


boycott should be em ad 
the real enemies of 7 a 


no hesitation in’ sa 


80, the 


only agtdnat 


By ut as a as the 
boycott movement 


Swadeshi a 5 to resort to boycott with a 
porting indigenous industries .and —— or to avenge them- 
ir enemies. If the latter, the pa 


ys, then the weapon. of 
Sb Confederates; who _ are 


rcan see, and it has 
if ‘it succeeds at all, not 


gt 


so much affect the Balkan Confederates as England. It promises to revert to 
this subject in a future issue. 


Tariff Reform in India. 


and figures 


14. The Observer (Lahore), of the zand 
March 1913, had the following :— , 


Sir Songethie Rao Chitnavis and bis supporters cannot be congratulated on initiating 
a debate which is calculated to have a mischievous effect so far as the interests of India are 
concerned. The mover of the resolution must have known that no Indian publicist with a- 
balanced mind could bring himself to support a motion for Imperial Preference unless facts 


were quoted by him in support of his pet proposal. But Sir Gangadhar: contented 


himself with making general remarks - ary the need of more revenue to meet Indian ex- 
penditure and concluded by 
foreign goods other than ioe ‘imported 
pen gc had no difficulty in proving statistically that taxation of foreign non-British 
ring very little revenue to India, while the remission of customs duties on goods 
Snaposted sa fee ‘Eng wnd and the British colonies, const.tating as they do more than. 70 R avi 
cent. of our imports, would mean a great loss to Indian revenue. This means t- 
Sir Gangadhar’s p a eae so far from bringing in more revenue, would diminish revenue. 


The speech made 
publish it tx extexso. 


that this additional sum should be met by taxing 
m England and the British colonies. Sir Charles 


the Finance Member was a most important one,and we hope to 
It emphasised the necessity of further stady of the subject, and we 


hope Sir Gangadhar and his supportr will take the hint and abstain in future from speak- 


ing about subjects which they have not taken the trouble to study. The question of 
ion and free trade is a ‘most knotty 
like Mr. Gokhale. had been present on the occasion to shed some light.on the problem. One 
thing, however, must be patent to all who are in touch with Indian opinion. There 
age some Indian publicists: who, in view of the poverty of the masses and the enhanced 


prices that protection against foreign 


one, and one wishes that a scholar-statesman 


imports must entail, at least temporarily, would, preserve, 


sap status quo and regard free trade as best suited to existing > Indian conditions. There i ip also, 
ry large body of Indian opinion which, for the sake “a developing Indian indystries, 
impose high protectivé duties against all imports, British or non-British. But. 


onl 


seeing that the British colonists do not treat Indians as equal subj 

, and that even if they: did, considerations of revenue would 
on British. for purposes 

y small who would advocate Imperial, Preference.” 


jects of His Britannio 


preclude the remission of 
of revenue, the — “} Indian politicians is. 


‘eS + @ee: 


In ita leader the Panjabeo (Lahore), of the 22nd Maroh h 1918, publishes 


the following under the heading “ Preferential Protection " 


“s-@ ea aR A apn nell wiping off > 


FSi sesourees of 


«tony::be said, however,’ 


revenue, it'was clearly stated-that the expanding 

to. meet the loss, which with that end was arranged to spread out for a 
It is the du of the future Finance Minister to adhiere to this policy an a a 
as to avoid ‘fresh taxation keep expenditure well within 
_ thers. are 


revetities of India’ would be 


other influences and demand 
- sanitation, thas tend to imerease the ex-. 


i e. 

ly ate the liemnelinn 
ndia, if it were adopted, and we 
of the seheme. We 


to such a polioy. 
e foal 


15. ‘Under the heading 
the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 


pab s the following :— 
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"There cat he 1 le doubt ‘that the evil example set b | 
| “ ino a Jeatte ao! venta of letters 
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17. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 23rd March 1913, has a note 

ne era entitled “An unholy attempt to bring the Maha- 

coe rma” -taja of Patiala into disrepute.” After praising the 
Maharaja’s conduct in oning the accused in the Patiala sedition case and 
in permitting them to reside in State territory, the paper regrets that, instead 
of thanking the Maharaja for this act of kindness, certain Arya Samajists aro. 
going so far as to making the a ey demand for the. reinstation in their 
former posts of those State officials who were concerned in the aforesaid cases. 


After enquiring whether Oolonel Percy, the Commanding Officer of the 10th 
Jats, who was dismissed because his regiment was steeped in Arya Samajic doc- 
trines, has been. reinstated, the papér opines that the-ascused should thank the 
Maharaja for taking such a lenient view of their mtisdeeds seeing that their 
confréres in British territory were sentenced to long terms.of imprisonment. 


V.—Native Socretres aNd Retiarovs Martens. 


18.” The Nur Afshan same) of wrod March . hasa note 
sod mer ree entitled ‘Objectionable notice by the Anjuman-i- 
ee . Ahmedia, Saharanpur.” The followers of ‘the late 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, says the paper, have so fallen from the pedestal of. 
spirituality that they apply to Obristians (/i¢. others)..offensive. epithets cal- 
culated to wound their selina. _ Asan instance in point, the paper refers . 
to an advertisement recently published: by the Anjuman named under the 
heading ‘‘ God’s. curse and the rout of. the Cross,” reproduces the notice in 

question and regrets that Ahmadis should publish such things. ) 


19. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 26th March 1913, publishes a. 

. poem recited by Khawaja Dil Muhammad, M.A.., 
sae. .R.A.8., Professor, Islamia College, Lahore, on 
the occasion of the anniversary celebrations of the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i- 
Islam, Lahore. Addressing his co-religionists, the poet says that he is afraid 
that storms from the West are about to sweep away the palace of his com- 
munity and that, therefore, they should call to mind their former activities. - 
He urges them to go to America and Japan for the study of arts and industries, 
to learn some lesson from the struggle going on. in the world to devise new | 
means for achieving new ends, to revive their.old spirit for the benefit of their. 
community and to drink the wine of Islam (/s¢. Hedjaz) from a cup made 


in Japan. 
20. Under the heading ‘ Who is Mischievous ’ the Panjabee 


Indian Mabammadans, flowin of the 27th March 1918, gives the 


“YT ¢ ig stated that the President of.the Hindu Conference was-not justified in remarking 
that the ‘ separatist policy is in the ascendancy at present and our Muhammadan’ brethren 
regard themselves as ‘ exiles ’ in India, which, like the Anglo-Indians, they are pleased ty call 
the land of regrets.’ Mr. Muhammad Shafi is pleased to characterise this as a ‘ mischievous 
insinuation” Harsh words, however, donot mean sound -logic. or argument and we will 
presently show: there is.absolutely no insinuation and as for mischief the party prone to it. 
must be looked for elsewhere. We-mmst ask the Punjab Muslim leaders to turn to the. pages 
of'their accredited and leading organ, the Observer of the middle of September 1912 in which 
they will read the following very plain words :— 


sie Muussalman.on this account and for reasons over which he hag so control, looks upon Indias as an 
abode of ebilg'ami a band. of regret, n0 lose Shan dogs the Anglo-Indiad, tnd is never fired of singing praises 
of thailand af sanie in Argiia and of the shores of Ruknabe! in Persia” eae 
« italicised words show that the insinuation is not.on the part of the critics of _ 
Musli oo ists, but.the words and sentiments of exile are plain and clear to all. We have © 
men ; Lof,Mr. Shafi disowning the Observer as an organ ofthe enemies of the Muslims 
in-Indig, and when.he makes that confession it w-1\ be time to diseuss who is mischievous and | 
who. js plainly | hon eat in his criticism of Arabian exiles. We hope Mr. Shafi will-be more : 


-* 


~ 


rato and member tht aba is not argt- 
lore b he is 5 apt to owe 5 pti the weak 


oe & mang himself rhetorical op, si 
ment—a truth w pweare rere 
eauses of hie clients: | 


“21. The Hindu Galea of the pa gre 1018 ae an A atte 
enti ‘Lhe page n tor 
Hindus and Mybammadans, .» tothe,, frightfpl results of estrangement perl, 
YJindns and. Muhammadans. » “The paper states that in the past 5 never 
eomplained against the oppressjon and tyranny | some saggy eae on maghon Muham: 
madans, because at first the. latter were foreign. invad later on 
became rulers of the goupsry. New however, they (Hindus) cannot suffer 
Muhammadans n from,: Hindus, aceing 
that they 


to. claim superiority to, or separatio 
. are the inhabitants of one and the same pountry and the su 
pf one.and the same. sovereign and consequently on & footing of fe 
Indeed, if Mahammadans .vlaim, sych special. privileges, Hindus have st 
. right to complain. Continuing, the paper states that their contact wit 
_ England has led both Hindus Muhammadans { to set before them the dea 
ee ‘of self-government in India. Et ig, however, idle to expect i that fre i i 
_ ever attain the ideal if the two communities do not fe he 
eno denying: the fact that the progress of the count oats ‘on the hs 
of the two aforesaid communities, and it is a matter y By et that Muham;s 
have 80 ~~ ren sight of this-considegation and for | few years 
ped veg & yf Ay seer] arm from the Hindus ¥¢ all oe 
nay, further e Q ming eriori nd it is 
nafoetanate foe th oduintey that “ out”' wise Mey mann 2 rulers alsa, inetend 
of leading Mubiammedans’ an to the right path, are supporting them in their 
absurd elainis.- Ft is desirable, the says, that if Mubammadans wish 
to see their country progressing and if they dasire to reach the goal of their | 
ambitions, they should give a wide berth to selfishness and narrow-mindedness, 
and the anthorities shoul abstain from showing py to a particular 
porhmiunity;, , 
22. Fhe Nur Afehan Ludhiana), of the 21st March 1918, publishes - 
Ny from‘one Umar Masih a communication headed 
Coansiet agenst an Arye «The new tactics: of an Arya preacher.” An Arya 
| | regcher, says the writer, who has more than - once 
ae neice Christianity and w 0, under the name of iadise ‘the is os Te 
a haran t t ion, ‘is t to preju ‘the minds of the 
i Hinds pablig inst Ch: 08 ‘by sone Sbont _¥ them that when he 
‘was converted td Christianity, he has SF onbod to partake ‘of beef in. order that 
his conyefsion might be complete. After remarking that the Arya preacher 
named is also in the habit of using other expressions calculated to inflame 
‘ the minds ‘of ‘Hindus, the writer contends that'the Pandit ate heef- of his own 
acoord and that it is-not- the cystont: of Ghuistiade. 9 bring pressure to bear 
pn | anybody. ~ 


. 33. The followilig is’ from the 4n Patrika (Lahore), of the 22nd 
Dov Sqmejiste and Spiritual, rete 1918 ; Tasted at. catsup tu; 


“'We bave been led into aid these remarks by readi 


: g | | ; ) ling a well-written article in 
—— et “Brahina yore hearrent, on 'Déva Samajiete of Lahore cracking jo 


; while teaching and : preaching to pie 

that ‘thére ts 110 Ged art r <p eéngé of “the weal Pandit. ae da 
’ Agnihotri, the head of thee 8 wrote the life‘of one of his’ oes ‘2 vo geen lady, wha | 
died “ oa yh in a 


oer dsperibing her earthl canons, snap iven ad 
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- have intelligence but ne onnomenee, and gciende is evidently no exception to the rule. The 
writer in the ‘ Brahma charak ’ retorts and says tliat ifwe theists cannot obtain infor-. 
mation from our God ahout the person who threw the bomb at the Viceroy, why cannot 
Agnihotri summon his spirite to his help? The reward of a lakh of rupees will meet the 
requirements of his Jubilee Mahoteay Fund which he has started,” 


4 a 24. In its issue of the 26th March 1913, 
wa - or the Panjabee (Lahore) publishes the following :— 


| ‘Qn Batarday last at the Jslamia College, Lahore, the Muhammadans beaded by 
Wawab Fateh Ali Khan, C.1.E., presented a farewell address to His Honour Sir Louis Dane, 
- the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who is to retire in May next. In this address they 
expressed great appreciation of the progress of the Punjab during His Honour’s time and the 
adoption of s al measures of benefit to the Muhammadang. In his reply, His Honour 
pointed out, the various editcational and other henefits conferred on Muhammadans of the 
Punjab and hoped they would utilise the opportunities created for them. He, however, 
gave them yaluable advice in regard to their demand for separate electorates and their extra- 
ordinary zeal for Turkish politics. Referring to the former His Honour said ;— Pies 


| “ You refer to the one sybject on which we have not beqn able to agree, the special representation 

of Mabamma/ans in the [ocal Legislative Council, I gimit that in the present Council your representation 

ig not quite as re qs it should be with regard to your numbers, but I am not quite sure that this was not in 
pert your own fault. At any rate special representgtion is generally giyen for the-protection of minorities and 
you are not in a minority in this Province. It rests with you to see that you secure your proper share in the 
seats on D.strict Bogrds and ap eng and then you are assured of a proper represéntatien on the Council, 
on which even as if is you have n done badly with five segts against the seyen which yon might hope to 
. : . +2 a. , sane Fee | : ‘ ‘ 


* We hope that the ardent Muhammadans who believe that in separatism there is 
strength and safety will profit by this advice and cease their unjust demands. His Honour 
further expressed the hope that ‘if the Punjab Muslims will concentrate their energies upon 
the betterment of their community and Province, and not waste them over foreign matters -in 
which they can only take a distant, though sympathetic, interest a very bright future lay 
before them.’ We need hardly say we welcome His Honour’s advice aud trust that the com- 
- pdanity will learn to appreciate and profit by it.’ | ie — 


The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 29th March 1913 :— 


7 Referring to Muhammadan ‘ politics,’ a term which is synonymous with the cry 
for communal representation, Hig Honour conceded that the representation of the community 
in the present Coyncil was not as large as it should be, but thought that it was due partly to 
their own fault. ‘ Special representation,’ His Honour said, ‘is generally given for the 

rotection of minorities and you are not in a minority in this Proyince.’?- As sensible men, the 
Ldadors who pyt forth the preposterous claim of speoial representation shonld haye anticipated 
this-reply. But they did not: -‘Phis reply frem one who has done much to help Muhammadans 
should now give a quietus to the meaningless agitation started by a few thoughtless persons. 
Nobody can deny that the Muhammadans should be given their legitimate “share of repre- - 
sentation for the Legislative Council ag well as in district boards and manicipalities. This 
best way of securing this representation is to make common cause with other communities and 
ta cultivate the minor virtue of ‘ provincial patriotism ’ laying aside both the pan-Islamic 
ideal and vision of the oasis in the desprt of Arabia. They must lay to heart the pregnant 
words of His Honour that they should concentrate their energies upon the betterment of their 
community and province and not waste them over foreign matters in which they can only take 
a distinct, though s thetic, interest. Qf course, there is nothing new in this advice, but as 
coming from one who has always furthered their interests it has special value and that: should 
be fully realised by the leading members of the commun:ty,’’ | : | 


? 


_ -¥IL—Lxaisration. 


25. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 18th March 1913, publishes a com; 

Whe new Crizginal Conspiracy Bil, . MUication headed “A few words concerning the 

BF eduniate: mentee: yey” law of Criminal Conspiracy.” The. writer remarks 

that the - only weapon (of defence) which Indians possess is boycott, but that 
e 


ps are now being indirectly taken tq render this weapon invalid. Efforts, 
>made to deprive the people of India of their ancient rights, 


pea is apparent from the speech which Sir Reginald Craddgck delivered in the 
~~ Imperial Council in support of the Conspiracy Bill, in which he declared that — 
* $he new law: would. make ‘it ériiminal inal’ for a Class or sect to attempt .the 
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on of one. of its mambets, for 
‘never enifdteedl even: 


in 

le’ used *to gettle’ all eommuzial among th | 
that “we” (Indians) being weak are liable to be. charged under. 
the above Act for npr Phat even private cons nsultations, 
necessarily: - eonpogy from the operation 
Cte as thé Avglo-Indian: commutity, 
dians oat of high appoittnients: 
who bes ry to lead: uheng Indian 
also be liable to purtishment 

that no ck 


“a 16 can ‘have the hardihood. 
in. the | : ive. Next he denies that the: 
Bilt, = to: aay we ome 
a0 ee 
OW pase xg in ‘India’ existod in Tngland bafo 


otes, . & 
before 1871. 7 2. 


land, ‘Dake - for . instan 
- was for certain | 
it was allowed. 


to. gry it there.. But : 
if it is intended to bring 
is NO veaecn why the Press Act_and. the Seditious. Meetings / 
be énforded in It is'surely a matter for 
required to’ imitate the evils, and: not the, virtues. of 


love gritos ty; baad eal a4 pus atly 

to nobie eelings impulses. i.” n the con trary, 
poe ‘sway red by ‘such fee eélings’ are liable.to be dubbed as discontented and. 
e in unrest. As a mattér of fact, even men in India have. 


coun td the the Pandredtn part of what is being wrought by women 
(Suftragetten) i in | : eet 


The true remedy, says ‘the writer, for the extermination .of anarchism in 
the country lies not in a such as these, but in the reformation of the Indian’ 
Police. - Indeed, had the Police been properly trained, the Delhi-‘outrage would 
never, have taken ow ah The deficiencies. of the Indian Police cannot be. 
ber of Acts. “Oontinuing, the writer. its that with | 
| to anarchism in: — Government give the. 
of the: , should: remove. 
; existe: between the black: and the. 
ot, the Seditious Meetings _ 
_ they will be. 
thé ' government of .the: a oni pay e fit to bear. 


, e * 7 “< é ne e ° . ; . . e 


-. “Phe Tribune in. its iseue of 21st March “1918, commenting on “the - 
Conspiracy Bill debate, wrotét=- oo 


“ Another amendment moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Vijiaraghava Charriar was to the 


effect that all cognizable offences, whether,. « greater or lesser punishment, should 
be made subject to the .eanction of the overnment. In mo this amendment 
ii such a case failure to make an inquiry would not give 


, ae hie te . * - 
Wee gig nepal 4G Ere ee cerca eres 
: . " ¥ 


8tt> 
Mem ter should have shown Pia a f 
rs trp The prompt cat one pee nT r. Vijiarag ve Charriar produced the 
désired effect, and the na of the meg without aay any further unpleasant remarks 
of a personal nature notwithstanding the non-official member's absolute independence and 


unbending abtitude towards thig drastic measure. 


‘te There is no need of encumbering this article with o. ‘of the rest of the amend- 
ments which were all put and lost. At the close of © the on the. amendments the 
Council Chamber tora rang with a chorus of approval from the galaxy of the ‘ natural 
leaders,’ interrupted eal by the di the discordant note of opposition by the Were leader 
and patriof, Mr. Surendra Batierji, who jastified hiv ‘attitude “by olsi ming ‘sincerity, 
honéety and sense cay. _Mr.’Vijiaraghave:Charriar made: the specch of the day.’ Het 
maintsined that no-light had been thf6w:i-on the circumstances ander which the existing law’ 
had pees Me 9 inadequate to odpe with the-existing crimes: He bt that the new -law 
whé calénlated to demioratise the offender ds well ‘as the Polieo; im that it was unsuited to the 

‘we had ‘for ed enquiry, trial and punishment of offenders, He successfully 
coombated Sir Regi d-Craddock’s theory of ‘filling the gap’ by pointing to: ‘the Habeas 
pa os Act ted ot ‘wie not given to India. Referring to the parrotcry of. the offleials that’ 

fot itmécesit persons:he reminded the Council of the ‘Elbert Bill: 

and asked as ae enough why Englishmen from High Court Judges . downwards opposed. 
that -hi Mr. Vijiai ere Charriar is a. t' who has distinguished: 
himeelf. his: innumerable services to the country and his aaméas the Salem hero is a’ house- ' 
hold: word in Southérn India. He! felt strongly and spoke feelingly and strongly. -He- 
regretted there-were peuple in‘the country who would at such a time make.a. market of their 
feelings #hd séll them for decorations for themselves and a post for their children ‘just at ‘the 
time when leaders were trying‘to lift the lower orders. ven, in ude Mr. Vijiaraghava Charriar 
nh “In justice to myself, in justice to my countrymen, in’ to my sovereign, and [ . 

in’ justice to Englishmen themselves, it is a short-sighted to follow these: tactics.’ - 
Al lowances: must be made for the excitement of the bei] in a debate of the kind we have had: 
But considered in the best and most favourable light the fact cannot for a moment be disputed 
that the new measure, ostensibly designed on the Bu lish model, is in reality un-English in 
its character and is opposed to English instinct. Since the Bill has now been passed into law 
our duty now consists in bowing to the wisdom of the Government and in watching its 


operation.”’ 


in defence of his favourite 


ar 


The pa or, in ite 3 issue of 26th March 1918, criticises the composition 
of the Select Committee appointed to consider the Conspiracy Bil); and re- 
marks. that the exclusion of the Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee and the Hon'ble Mr.” 
Achariar from the Select Committee was not so il unfair in — 
but indefensible as a piece of political tactics, 


“The view that justice and commonsense would dictate On - this wink 
would be that on any Select Committee a L, sasercaly to reer a Bill, those 

are opposed to the measure should be uately nted, even if aa ~ 
opposition extends to the rinciple of the mn rece y need not predominate — 
in the Committee, but it is absolutely necessary that the point of view which | 
they represent and uphold should “fnd adéquate expression on the Select 
Committee. . ir 6 xolusion is absolutely indefensible. The Select 
Committee. on the Indian Conspiracy Bill consisted of ten officials and ei ight 
elected representatives. But an examination of the details relating to ‘the 
elected consisted of two shows.that the selection was anything but satisfactory. 


, one an come 


b 7 mei remoy ah te A name of Me Patel ; 
: ie W e.difficult to conceive of 


It would be d | 
ing a Co than. this; To sub- 
ron a Seleot: Committee simply be- 
e that is to béeonsidered. is wrong in 
a pple eroused a good 
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26. The following: is from the. Panj ies (Lahore), of the 22nd March 
| rémackable Judgment or Ba et | 


« Those. who are interested in the quality of justice of the as at present 
recruited in Indis and in io ie Fiero sendy by Mesebr Be Lyle, ? to consider the effect 
“s re Di R neg LGR First Additional 
ions Judge of. iw; in two. | 1) _ Inspector 
Muthra et Bayi, Sub-Inspector Sunder Lal, in the Rei Bareli d ict, and (2) against 
| , poker wah the. seme Witeiels on Cc chars of extortion and bribery. 


tical in’ both cases,.9ss., 


that:two which + vidios a Hindas, a number of persons were 
suspected ho were arrested by the policemen socused, and among 
those : thus ee es to extortion with a view to bribery 
Which was * only difference is that in the case against 
the Hindn « + that Sak ndh teste ve paid - bribes consisted. of Muhammadans 
anil in tle ; gheaak.tnaueae implicated was.s. Hindu. Thus here 
‘‘ané two cases another, by the same Sessions Judgein which one set of 
the’ acoused & M and the isa Mahammadan 


the accusations are slike. Bint in the end after 
, Hinda: aceused have been convicted to 5 and- § years’ 

, and the Muhammadan accused found not guilty and 
in no sense & rare case of the kind, we consider comment 


manepeearyand the facte a for themselves.” 
(0) —Polioe: 


, 27. ‘The following is from the Tribune 
_—— - ae (Lahore), of the 21st March 1918 — 


: “Tt is not often that we find ourselves in agreement with our r contemporary the 
Pioneer; bat we are disposed to agree with that paper in the sug gestion that some effective 
megsures should. be taken to improve and strengthen the real detective element in the Indian 
Police force. ‘That element, it must be confessed at present, leayes much to be desired on 
he score of efficiency, and ite inefficiency is made specially significant by the fact that 
whilst the. criminal .classes, who far sharper in intelligence than the general ran of 
police officers in the country, freely take advantage of the facilities that are available, the 
police in India is atjll very largely if not almost exclusively dependent on the old and 
- methods of investigation. . They- still ne largely on confessions, to extort 
they: as ae as not leave no. means. untried, the writer in the Psoneer very 
sneropraaly oben observes. whilst the Indian criminal is adyancing rapidly on modern lines, 
rane Eaeste, Post to help him, the police officer in India is making 
We haye always maintained in these columns that the. 

; might learn much from the police of Kuropean countries, more 
i to “the latest methods employed by the detective - branches of. such 
ig and Berlin. In Europe particular attention.is paid to the instruction 
for the detective and the secret branches and very elaborate 
arte. of slaarwabioay: Angee Fy disguise, ete., are in force, It 
he made for im > sag, Sngarting the instruction 
selected for employment in the 

a suggestion which in our opinion 
ment, ‘at some fom centre in 
of various 


$13: 


Hindus and the Punjab Police ’ of the 


* ° * . 8 » 


“It will perhaps be convenient to deal with this vexed qm tion from the earliest point. 
In 1909, Lord Minto’s Government in reply to the memorial above referred to of the Punjab 
Hindu Sabba observed as follows :— See. 


‘Taking the lower ranks of the Punjab Police, it is the that Muhammadanse predominate over 
‘Hindus ind Sikhs, but the cause is td be found not in ow f Government but rather in the greater 

tary or guasi-military . Inconsidering the 
that the force differs = aan po! from the 


- = 


_. There can be no doubt that this line of argument was much less unreasonable than 

the curt reply given by Mr. Tollinton (to a question asked by Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das 

inthe Provincial Council). But the ud policy is r to some fatal objections. Kk has, 
gro a 


as the Gevernment is well aware, favoured the growth of a monopoly of office in the hande 
of a single community, which it has been the declared policy of the Government to prevent. 
Then again, the undue domination of the Police Department by officers recruited from. one 
community has made the Hindu and Sikh military or gsees-military castes like Do-zras, 
Rajputs and Hindu and Sikh Jats not over-anxious for employment in a department, 
officered by men of other communities. The result of the aloofness of the Hindu military 
castes from Police Service and their more or less exclusion from: the gazetted. cadres has. been 
highly detrimental to public interests. As the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Shadi Lal said in his 
presidential speech at the last Hindu Conference, an impression has rightly or wrongly been 
gaining ground that the subordinate police have not been very willing to assist the Hindus 
against raiders and dacoits who are mostly Muhammadans. That this impression is wide- 
spread will be clear from the circumstances the report of which has reached us of a murder 
case from the Multan district, On the 13th February last a wealthy landowner and banker 
of the Shujabad tahsil of that district was murdered. The police investigation into the 
crime was so unsatisfactory that the Deputy Commissioner after careful enquiries by an 
Indian and European Magistrate had to transfer the Muhammadan investigating Sub- 
Inspector and to suspend one Muhammadan Zaildar and two:Muhammadan lambardars. .~It 
is the common impression that in many cases of murder and dacoities where Hindus are ‘the 
victims, police investigations are often unsuccessful owing to the party bias of the investiga- 
ing officers. It is no doubt a melancholy state of affairs, but we cannot avoid its mention, 
much as we regret it, so long as it is a fact. It is on this account that the Hindu grievance, 
in spite of Sir Reginald Craddock’s amusing unconcern, has been londest in this respect 
and itis on this: account that the Hon’ble Mr. Tollinton’s reply has filled us with the 
deepest disappointment. | : | 


“It might be mentioned that Sir Reginald Craddock in his reply to Mr. Sinha’s 
question did not bring any charge of unfitness against the Hindus for higher appointments 

in the Police Department. He merely said that since the matter was within the competence 
of the Local Government, the Government of India did not propose to direct that any par.icular 
- action should be taken. Thec of unfitness is a new thing and if this represents the 

settled policy of Government, it will aggravate the evils we have already referred to. The 
impression that Hindu interests are not always adequately protected at the hands of Mn- 
hammadan police offivers will be deepended, the Hindu military castes will further fight shy 
of the Department, and the wholesome rule of. preventing the growth of monopolies will be 
observed only in the breach. The results are dismal to contemplate, and we fervently trust 
that in the interests of the safety.of the public and of prevention of lawlessness and serious 
crimes the Government will carefully and prudently reconsider the question.” 


a | s sa Lelie oe tite | 29. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 7th 
e | ° | errs 
y ve oS amar ar a | March 1913, gives the following :— 

| ® : ' ee ee * * 


1 We fully agree with Mr. Vijiaraghava Charriar when he says that it is inexpodient 
the Member .and Secretariat charged with the re a of the department of 


justice and with tendering advice to the representative th. 


ive of the’ Crown as to’ pardon:and remission of settence. 


and C. I. D., d also be charged with the direction and supervision - 


y ) he: e ton rot he Frith Saedk. 


nate ih oR 
ae : 
sal em 
r ‘ 


‘dubject in the Puihjab 3 ¥e'Oor 
the action of F Hovéenoset in depriving the people of Bhiwani 
of the élective franchise.simply heenuse party spit and ranpour ate ‘rampant 
in-those 4owns,. resembles the.case-of the Aghim who throttled his patient in: 
order to ouré him of the disease from ‘whieh he-was suffering. After remark- 
itty that’ 8 constitute the gr boon conferred on the people’ 
ry th ent, ‘the paper draws attention. to the elections in 
I The Government of Great Britain, 
say never even dreamt of resorting to such 
ag the withdrawal of the right of 
ia: therefore, no reason why Indian ‘ci should be deprived of the first 
. , the paper says that it is of 


‘ih the field of self-government. Continai 
o «x thend ‘the motive of a district officer, who advises 
» a8 he enjoys a 


ds, a:pawer. which is likely to 

people are vested with the right of election, 

ight te 9 the part ofthe higher authorities to his 
mur. . 


a | receive # serious check if the 
- } but that it is not 
| recomméndation 


(h)—~ Miscellaneous. 


4 a ‘81. Referring to the injurious 


A urious effects ae the ci tg oe of te-smoking, 
3 Sar bial pesca ore), of the 2¢. ‘March 1913,’ 
B Red cigneette-omoking 12 states that England, Ceylon, md sore and some’ 


aS age _ Native, States in the Punjab. bare 


that if » non-oflicial member of the 


. . 
a) &,! 


| heag 
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| ie 83. The following is from the Tribune 
ee (Lahore), of the 22nd March 1913 :— 


“The | ion made in the Pioneer and briefly noticed yesterday in these columns 
that the Chief might be closed for the summer vacation with effect from the lst of 
June and up-to the end of A is open to abjection on the ground that the existi 
, atrangement according to which the Court is closed during the months of August an 
September is more convenient to the public. August and September are the months during 
which malarial fever is prevalent all over the Province and to keep the Court open during 
three months would put the litigant public to great trouble, worry and inconvenience. It is 
true that heat is at its worst during the two months of June and July, but they are on the 
whole fairly healthy months. The provision of thermantidotes and electric fans both in their 
houses and in the Court rooms should enable the Juiiges to put up with the heat or rob it 
of much of ite discomfort. But during the months of September and August more often 
than not whole are in the grip of malaria and if would be really difficult for people 
living in rural areas to leave their homes. The Government of India should give full weight 
to this objection when considering the suggestion as regards the change of the dates of the 
commencement and close of the summer vacation in the Chief Court.” 


een J. MISICK, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-Generat 
The 20th March 1918. ) =o Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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ef 


No. | | Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. _ 
ENGLISH. ee ne Cee 
| DaiLr. - ) ) . 
1 | Tribune Lahore -»- | Bihari Lal oe 
Tri-wREEkLY. 
3 Pan jabee Lahore eee Mul Chand eee 
BI-WEEELY. | | 
Observer | Lahore oo | Nizameud-din 0. 
4 | Panjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi - ! J. R. Thapur ove 
News. 
WerxLr. 
& | Arya Patrika Tahore »». | Salig Ram si 
6 | Comrade Delhi .»» | Muhammad Ali nes 
‘T | Harbinger Lahore «> | Darga Parshad eee 
8 | Khalsa Advocate Amritsar + | Khalea Advocate Com- | 
mittee. 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly Simla - | 8. H. Liddell - 
*FORTNIGHTLY. 
}O ’ Jijnasu* Lahore -» | Ishar Das i 
MontTHLyY. 
1l | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore > | Saraswati Nath ui 
12 Durbar Amritsar eee | Kasar Mal or 
18 Forman Christian College | Lahore sai pe 
Notes.t 
14 | Practical Medicine Delhi --» | Dr. Ram Narain oes 
15 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore ... | RB. B. Mohan Lal see 
16 | Panjab Mission News Do. ... | Revd. Wigram o00 
17 | Ravi Do. ... | Mr. B. M. Jones ses 
18 | Review of Religions Kadian (Gurdaspur) +» | Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore + | Dev Rattan | one 
20 | Teacher Dinga (Gujrat) . | Kalyan Singh = 
21 | Union Lahore | P.G. Richards, BA.  ,,. 
22 1 Vedic Magazine and Gurukul] Do. ee: | Devi Chand i 
‘Samachar. 
| URDU. 
Dattr. 
23. Afghan Peshawar ..- | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 
24 Akhbar-i-’Am Lahore o- | Govind Sahai eee 
95 Desh Do.. »-- | Dina Nath iets 
26 | Hamdard Delhi «. | Muhammad Ali ‘i 
37 | Hindao Lahore . | Hari Lal Sharma pa 
28 | Shang Sialf Do. - | Prabh Dyal on 
29 | Paisa Akhbar Do. | -» | Nizam Din We 
$0 | Bafiqt Delhi oo | Mirsa Asdulla Beg 7 
31 | Hates Lahore > | Muhammad Insha Alla ... 
$2 | Zamindar Do. . .». | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 
‘|  — » Bowasx Pa tel | 
$3 | Vakil —- ‘Amriteac we | Abdul Aziz i 
. BXL ms Ee a: ‘ SP torke 
ei | Afghent Petar wa | Saiy!d Muhammad Abdulla 
$6 | Ahl-i-Hedis Dé. anal 
5 *Mot received during the 
; t Not received dering the inonth. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
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ee ti erie 


| | se 
No. Name. | Locality. Name of Publisher. | Circulation. 
a | URDU—coxciupep. Bae | ce ee 
Waxty—concluded. 
74 | Siraj-ul-Akhber . | Jhelum =| Maulvi Fakir Muhammad | 70) copies. 
75 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan vw | Lahore ve | Sayed Mumtaz Ali... 1,500 4 
76 | Victoria Paper oo | Sialkot vee | ee Chand and 600 , 
77 | Waqt® +++ | Lahore ». | Ali Husain re 900, 
, 78 | Wetan | Do. ... | Mubammad Insha Ullah. 5,835 
79 | Zamindar 41 Do. ... | Raja Gholam Qadir Khan | 8900 . 
FortNieutty. : 
80 | Biwah Semachart ww | ‘Lahore ... | Bam Chand ey 500 copies, 
81 | Jiwan Tat 1 Do. »»» 1 Dev Rattan sa 360 ,, 
82 | Kam Dhenu .- | Lodbians ... | Bawa Bhagwan Das... 1,500 ,, 
83 | Mister Gazette +» | Lahore .»» | Ali Bakhsh ove 100 ,, 
84 | Mohyal Gazettet | Kale, Shelam District ... | Mehta Sham Das a 160 , 
85 | Nar PRDSIAN. e+ | Qadian, Gurdaspur District |} Mubammad Y usaf eee 791 
Fort NIGHTLY. | 
86 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart | Kabal .» | Abdul Khalik i cas 
URDU. | 
a. MonrTHLY. : f 
87 | Arorbans Parkash{ + | Lahore — > | Salig Ram oe 600 copies. 
88 | Arya Musafir . | Jullunder | L. Amar Nath aad 750 ,, 
89 | Fasanat es | Lahore a =, Sooeneene Fi: os-ud- 1,000 , 
99 | Inder ~~ | De .-» | Dharm Pal, B.A. ‘ins 8sl ,, 
91 | Jauhar .-- | Amritear | Dr. Chirag Din Jaubar ... 400 ,, 
92 Kakesai Social Reformer} ... | Lahore eos | Faz) Din von 400 , 
93 | Makhzan . | Delhi ve: | M. Fazl Dahi a 2,000 , 
94 | Martand ee | Lahore --- | Kanhaya Lal oes | ms 
“96 | Mizamat-vi-Mushaikht —... | Delhi =. Wkooaned Rat 7: 
Rafigt »» | Lahore ese | Charinji Lal eee ” 
| “97 | Raghbir Patrikay | Do. a= | Prab Dial i . 
98 | Sadhu «| De ee |.L. Gauri Shankar Lal... 8,000 , 
‘99 | se6 wa: | Pindi Bahs-ud-din, District, Muhammad Din, Awan...' 8,000 , 
100 | Zabant fe - | Dr. B. B. Mitra ‘is 250 , 
GURMUKHI, 
| Waextr. 
| Khelea Sewak* va» | Amaritesr ..» | Siwan Singh ™ 1,000 copies. 
Panjab Reporter*® wwe | Do. +». | Ganda Singh oe 400 ,, 
; __, Mowatt. }. Go 
: Punjabi Sarma; = Lahore , ..» | Dharm Dev sin 1,000 conics, 
: © Not received during the week. 
: 2 . $f Not received during the fortnight. ] 
‘ $ Not received during the month. 
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I. —Poxrrros., 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. The Paki wu of the 20th Marie arth soa, whlishes oaemnanl- 
| ' on from im un- in, Dana, of Calcut- 
cag ting,  Mobammadene ead the 45 headed ‘ What will be the end?” The feelings, 
says the writer, whioh the Batkan War‘tias c&tised 
among Muhammadans need no mention from him. Both’ rulers and ruled 
have now begun to realise that it is no great thing for Muhammadans to sacrifice 
:\ their lives. They are beginning to get tired of livingin this world and are comin 
to Bos their present life with feelings of disgust: The oppressions 
on Muham ns by the Christian world have completely exhausted their 
patience. They are greatly perturbed and are prepared to carry on a frantic 
, le. They are only waiting for the appearance of a, leader like, Maulvi 
. Saiyid Ahmad or Maulana Ismail. After remarking that neither the life. nor 
the property nor the honour of Muhammadans is safe in these days,.the writer 
refers to the diverse acts of oppression practised on Muhammadans in different 
s of the world, and ‘goes on to ask what guarantee there jis that these 
persecutions will be limited to the Musalmans of Europe only and will ‘not 
| @tend to their co-religionists in Africa and Asia also. So far India is the only 
country which has escaped the above fate. But have Indian Muhammadans, 
he asks, iron nerves, or are they angels, evil spirits or the slaves of Christ that 
they should escape the sword 0 ion? The ruination ‘which has over- 
‘ taken Persia, Tripoli, Morocco and the Balkans will assuredly one ‘day find 
- fté way to this country also. What is there, then, which can prevent Mulam- 
madans from joining in the “ final struggle,” and why should they not be 
_ dndifferént to their lives? These are the sentiments which have made.an 
abiding impression on the minds of the Mubhammadans, but Government, 
. Which is the guardian of their lives, their property, and their honour, is wholly 
~ ¥nidifferent to their feelings‘and:openly acknowledges itself to be so. Even a 
bottle of soda-water, adds'the writer, bursts through “internal effervescence ” 
@iid can injure several persons. Are (Jit. is) men, especially Muhammadans,. 
who can wield the sword, inferior even toa soda-water bottle? Is it true that 
_ ptrong feelings such as these on the part of 10 crores of Asiatic Muhammadans 
will not prove dangerous to the world ? 


2. ‘The Afghan Peden), A e - Bieown 1913, has an article 

me i’ “ The independence of Syria.” The paper 

Hnrope and Islamic King’oms = summarises 8 coadiaemication” which reouualy 
appeared in the Pioneer, in which the correspondent of the paper named 
states that an association at Cairo, which has the decentralisation and federa 
tion of the Ottoman Empire in view, has recently, at the instance of pt. 
| a Syria, issued a manifesto, suggesting that all the villayate of the Turkish 
“Empire should be made autonomous and that Egypt and Syria were justified 
in demanding autonomy. He also says that in spite of the fact that Syria 
annually pays a large sum of money to Turkey, the latter has so far done 
nothing for the former and that on being driven to Asia, she will doubtless 
-‘gtill further exploit that country (for her own benefit). He. further observes 
that the present attitude of the Syrians shows that if their demand is not 
. granted, they will: -to the Powers of Europe, and failing that they seem 
«fo be determintd > - sever their gp — Turkey and oo to: sue 
_. | for British.or French protection. conclusion, he approves of the aspira- 

fionk of ‘Syria and says that he will be glad to see her sales. fin, 


> 


ffenice on their part that’ every kind of oppression 
rioninty by Russia in Persia, the Macedonian atrocities 
i'by Italy, are held to be justified. After rgmark- 


less so, the paper 
of speaking ill of Muham- 
néeér~ clearly shows jiow 


OO 


Ol Se 
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the minds of Syrians into revolt — - 
a Magnes is not the country which is : 
the whole of E in the habit of 


ot set Gor vernment in order to be able the 


2. 43 § “Writing undet the bedfing “An im- 
t,” the Zribene (Lahore), Of the 4th 
1 8, gives the following :— | : 


ie =, 5“ There is one peint of importance ‘that j is raised ip the letter of Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk 
e the investment of the Moslem University funds in the Turkish: Loan Bonds. 
present. invested.in the, Government of India 3} - celit. securities, and the 
pinion that the the porchage oft oft urkieh: Securicies should be made only if the. Gov- 
) at assurance such purchase will not be allowed to interfere with the 
course of progress between the Government of India and the Moslém : 
University Fons iation Committee. ‘This raises. the point whether investment in foreign 
‘a ate p> canes fs Securities would be quite as acceptable to the Government of India as that in its 
a ‘own eééurities. .Wedo not know if the point has at all been referred, for decision to the 
ea Government of India ; but if it hae: been, their decision would certainly be ewaliad with 
: | 864 i: The . Panjabee ‘Lahore), of the ard 
ne Sinton in Acie and Greet, April 1918, gives the Scalewang e~ 


Be ll It would appear that the various angry resolutions ak in India bs A the Muham- 
a  maedeps condemning European attitude to Turkey were intended only to safeguard British 
i inflnenee over Islamic States in Asia. Mr, Amir Ali explained the Muhamma mind at a 
popeat meeting of the Persia Society in London more clearly. Referring to the Russian 
ce in Northern Persia, he drew the moral that Great “Britain is - the’ only European 
Power which allows'or is likely to allow free scope for the development of Asiatic peoples 
e aévording to their. own ideals and‘standards, Under her rule alone, he said, free institutions 
, had‘ opportunities of full development, and it would be a great disaster to Asiatic countries 
me aud to the extension of Asiatic influence if any impairment of British anthony in the East was 
. brought, about:by political changes,. Jf this represents the Indian or Pan-Islamjc view then 
it, would seem that a British Protectorate established all along ‘the route of Asiatic Turkey 
‘and Persia as far as Peshawar and Eastern Tarkestan would be most welcome.” 


po: | : 6. The Badr aaneay ‘of the 27th March 1913, oor nye 
SS rom a letter written by amal-ud-din ‘ to 
ae spspatien ene Mobammadans. the Caliph of the Ahmadis, in which he reports 
Boe a laws are about to be passed in- America and in the Dark Continent 
ibiting . the immigration of Muhammadans with a view to 4 nae 
apread of Islam. - | 


enting-on the above, the Editor characterises the above news ‘as 
inful and says that, although efforts are being made on all sides ‘to 
Hoan sh: it should be borne in mind that there seems every likelihood 


— 


oe a" 6. Writing under the dealing ¢ ‘How can self- -povernment ‘be 
a I ntians abi ett attained 2: the Fakit (Amritsar); of the 29th 
Be. | oes acinramle ae 1018, says that Islam has fixed for Munal- 
es 1 Senet the. ideal that they should ‘rule-over the entire world. ‘ Indeed, the Qui 
oR | “ nowhera bearsthe slightest reference: te the life of a conquered: 
atisfact ayopre: sda trouble ‘the - 
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~ 6xalted office in order that their connection may be severed. with the communities 
to which they belong and the generality of the ple be deprived of the benefit 
‘of their views. Although it is an act of generosity on the part of Government 
to confer high pésts on able Indians, this generosity cannot’ make re ion for 
the loss which their communities sustain. After admitting that Indians, on the 
whole, have so far failed to —_ themselves creditably in the performance of 
their duties'‘on Municipal and District Boards, the paper urges them to prove 
. their fitness in the discharge of their duties, so. that the British Government 

- may be compelled to give Indians a larger share in the administration of their 


? 


, 
Fe 


Pires Sa 7. In ite leader the Panjabee (Lahore), 
* getecicg hmmmotens snd lt: of the 20th Murely' 1918, publishes the follow- 
eats: img :- | 


3 * * * * * * 


“If the Muslims in India think that they are fitted for a Western form of constitu- 
tional government with the liberty of the individual as the underlying basig of the ideal, 
then why did not Turkey and Persia fare better with similar aims duing the past five or six 
ycars? The constitutional struggles of Persia in 1906 and of Turkey in 1908 have, as we 
all know, failed with dismal effects and no nation is more completely disorganised now than 
these once-independent Muslim Monarchies happy under personal despotism and miserable 
ander self-government. Have the Indian Muhammadans eonsidered this fact and do they 
not suspect that there is something in Islamic trend of thought so fatal to the reception of 

-galf-governing ideals ? We merely ask this question, because we do not desire to discourage 
the Indian Muhammadans from their new adventure, but only wish that they should adopt a 

_ ¥ational ideal based on sound foundations leading to success. * * * No one can deny 
that both the Persiaris and Turks had greater freedom and facility in their own States to 
establish a suceessful and beneficial constitutional regimé. They would have set a brilliant 
example of self-government if they could. They were successful only so far as they could 
uproot the old despotism of one map rule and thereby proved very efficient destroyers of what 
they did not like. But alas! their constructive genius was the poorest, and hence they failed 
miserably. Is it not a fact that Islam has very little of constructive element in it and its 
followers are more acute in removing what they consider to be repulsive rather than in 
building up what is cssential to the benefit of mankind ? Wedo not wish to generalise, but 
only desire to ask what effect the examples of Persian and Turkish failures of. self-governing 
expeditions have produced on the Muhammadans eastward ? Even in Afghanistan immedi- 
ately after the revolutions in Persia and Turkey there were signs of unrest and personal 

_ @bsolatism was repugnant. We notice an excellent article in the Hendu:tan Rervtew for 
March: on "‘ constitutional Government for Afghanistan ’, in which the writer points out that 
at one time the Afghans aspired for constitutional rule and there-was even a plot to murder 
the present ruler. Now the outlook has probably altered and the Afghans, who see the 
unfortunate condition of Persia aud Turkey, are not anxious to clamour for self-government. — 
In any.case they want reforms because there is much of oppression and corruption in the 
districts. The constitutional mania in the East has. received a great check. But it is 
interesting to read from the pen of a Muslim writer himself what are the reasons for the 
unsuitability of constitutional regimé among Muslim peoples. He-says that the slavish 
sabserviency taught to and expected from a Muslim from his boyhood to all and each elder 
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ropean 
ficant that while Sir Edward Grey allows 
wounding the feelings of TR lw ately 
shed their blood like wate? for thie 
His Exeellency the Turkish Ambassador 

gives the same aides to Taian Muhammadans as his ancestor did during the | 
mutiny 0&1857. This, he adds, constitutes the difference which exists between 

the teachings of Islam and Christianity! 


att : ° > ° r 


ett ieen fe Mere) © ots . Be oe | 7 
ieobi-s : Phe: Peisa: Akhbar (Lahote’, of the 9nd April 7913, ‘has'a communication 
} a Saveemaens should (try to) win over the hearts of “Muéalmans.” ‘The 


indifferertoa'of the Liberal Cabinet to ‘the: 


likelihood of certain Musalmans being 
‘Muslim leadérs to inform’ the -Gdv- 


e . 


ao, | te “In ‘ite fegue, dated the 26th :Mareh 1938, the °Pokil (Anti 
tthe time when ‘the Hon‘ble 


> 


oe g® By? ke aA ce 


re 


32 he 
ey 


whidh iy Me Ve tukent'as being thé organ of Hind‘ democracy. in the Punjab, has already 

bi opin a and We ote welt's that’ it wilt dé tts best to wreck an institution like 

7m orga ene gy Saety; the: p aneiele Wan Selih Eatheow tet there are not many 
members of ‘Meu 


Hindu Boards, age ry fe ey their compatriots, who 
wil) undertake the work of unity y- ithe usalmians are ety he separatists; but, as ao 


pra, ter of fact,, the..Himdus have already..so completel bowl themselves from th 
Muslims and Date 60 ‘thoroughly ney rs re ; 


py ; help, the power a Rite there is little hope 

Biniy santot ever doin ing to cause of unity. ong as the Hon’ble Mian 

Gok Give oe Muasbins : “that 4hé Hindus’ a¥é! willin ling to ¢d-operate. with the 

fie the ddvanddment of thé generat interests of the country conasslenily with the 

mordeeie. ad of epeeiad Mukimsladon interests and without the Hint maforitg seéking to 

jm minorttg, se. ste: all embracing fold,. the question of starting . United 
Teague will havé to remain outside the pale of: practical politics. * 


| eT herd is nota * Mioslim institdtion in Indis—be it’ the Ielamia Cellege at 
Tiahdte: ot the M. A:-Ov tiem’ at Aligarh; be it’ thé Punjab Muslim’ Loague or ite parent, 
the’ All-India ‘Mustini~ ‘which is‘ not stiffering fox want of union, Union amongst 
ourselves is pet one reqtiired by us; and oar doctors prescribe for us union with outsiders. 
‘When we y united amongst ourselves, our rivals will be prepared to listen to 
us. if t the United, India is. started, it will prové to be another National Congress. 
It will be United India in name, but’ Hiidu in’ reality. “We aré surprised that a leading 
of the’ Punjab’ is bold enough to conceive ‘and Ae forward the idea of such a 


Peogue. Having Muslim. interests at heart, we are uneeee shud. VA and strongly opposed to 


‘the scheme proposed by the Hon’ble Mian Mahammad uédlmans mst learn not to 
dissipate their energies in undertakings beyond their power. We must learn from our Hindu 
‘Broth to concentrate our mer and risteriile on thé work alréady iti hahd. Tho Punjab 
“Maslin League requirds to be’s herded and the next few years must be devoted to hatd 
‘and eohtintious’ work: ih obtaining our due share of representation on the Municipalities and 
‘the Distriet’ Boards. Until we ligye obtained that, we must not be lulled into sleep by other 
gchemes of @ more romantic and fascinating character.” 


11. Writing under’ = heading “Fancy value of the ru ae re- 
| tlethent operations,” thé Tridume (Lahore), of 
pleted mer (londen) om dif ‘April gives the following :— 


ee ““ The’ ial article in the last’ issue of the Finuncial Times (London) on Indian 
currency: ne‘the‘ following rematk ou the effect of the: enhanced value of silver coins on 
_ taxation : - ‘ It is really impossible to estimate with any ‘degree of accuracy the enormous 
fancy’ value which teas foean” lanyard to sil¥er coin in both hemispheres. This enhanced 
value has relieved taxation to’ or oper extent of the difference between thie purchase price of silver 
minted and its value as a | edin.’ So far as India is concerned this remark is altogether 
‘ beside the point;'shd thé writer séertis to‘ignore the fact’ altogether that the fecurring re- 
‘ settlentients ‘ahd ‘revisions of tariff valuation, etc., deprive the’.tax-payer of this relief. Let 
us take into eonsideration the’ pitch of land tax reached’ in” thé Punjab. During: the last 
‘five years lend revenue in the Punjab-bas increased by fail 76 per cent, OF this a portion 
‘is doubtless* due'to what the Government loves ‘to call ‘ shle sf. estate.’ Yet another portion 
“qa dud to eats of cultivation ‘and benefits of irrigation, After all is said and done, we have 
the séttle which show that land tax has been raised from 15 to 30 per cent. .and 
‘ gioke: met afforded to tlie tat-payer’ by ‘the ‘ fancy’ value of the rapee is still further 
‘ gédiucéd by :the’ ‘cost'of cultivation and the riso mm the standard of living. It is a 
mistake: ro a ‘the logic which may hold age in’ Great Britain where there ia no 
Jandtar' of t 


y to'In 
kind.” 


OP Sete \ eee i. —NATIVE STATES. 


12 The Sina til- Akhbar (Thélum), of thé 25th March 1913, publishes 
Be ire a affiire, & eommiunication from “A Musalman,” headed 
a cases “ Wotthy of attentioii by the Maharaja and the 

‘Resident of the: Farina: and’ ‘Kashmir State.” After describing how eleven 
‘yeate’ ago certain’ Hindus’ raided a’ mosque in Bishna in the Jammu district 
# ‘because tha Imani had loudly calléd the faithful 

10° ow they killed an old Megh (certain caste), and 

6 thé! Meth 7 resulféd in some of the 

for life, the” depl e preset condition of the 

c eeay sng on thie be instant while he was 


Thatels Ss £6 i cthiots decapitated a goat 
adits, spouted, the: Teed ints ® vessel and threw 
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19138, publis 
Homcsn Aindus and 
The writer re 


10 years. ‘His asked the Jad to any. 
ed that he ho to secure the = 
so as to be able to expel Musli 

s ftom the institution named. The writer was amazed at this repartee 


muni¢ation: headed ‘ “ 


‘* fsa ‘he ‘would deal with Muhammadan teachers. 
; : of Schools. ‘The latter unhesitat- 


| ith writer enquires whether I 
6, new era have ever | 
du countrymen are and what their attitude 
ve these . ) sever taken the 
indus against their 
fo. put an end 
Hindus in all dre 
Owa 


“3 beeen cate trymen 

i 8 e-m m coun en. 
‘fo the high- 

of India ? 
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: rf 0 Ng drag eepnredregvl to ineite 
Sa olated cases, but that what he is anxious t» 
a urge is that Muslim youths should open their. eyes and realise the real state- 
a | of affaire, and take practical steps to ensure the safety of 
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i Hindu-Muhammadan unity. 


ae of whe progress. . have; 

os adopt a more eelfrelying ag But there i is as ot noth Oshow that p seigae : peenered. 
aie to cast in their lota with reat, of the people and give up t "tached atand,. 
claiming privilege and what not. : * Some of out Bengsl.contemporarion write in glowing terms 
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“March 1918, the Vakil (Amritsar) 
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that restrictions were imposed on the Press ; that in 
Islam were made over to Christian Missionaries during the ‘period in which 
. sub-judice ; that the bones of, the dead were dug out from 

grounds ; that the Muhammadans were deprived of their rights in 

separate electorates ; and that their in connection with 

the safeguarding of ‘their rights in “Municipal and District Boards were not 
redressed. ‘Brit, notwi ing, Muhammadans ¢outinue to be so loyal that 
on the. 22nd March 1918 they presented to Sir Louis Dane's farewell address 


ten ing female converts to 


in which they showered every possible encomium on His Honour. Next, the 
paper refers to His Honour’s ~~ the above; address and commends the b 


advice which His Honour gave to Muhammadans...; It, however, takes excep- a 
tion to Sir. Louis. Dane's remark that. separate’ electorates are meant for Ib 

the protection of the rights of a minority and that, instead of demanding it 5 
Musalmans should attempt to secure sufficient representation on the local 
Legislative Council by increasing their number on District Boards. After 
enquiring whether it is possible for Muhammadans to act on this advice in 
face of the fact that in 1910 His Honour himself ‘declined to. reserve seats for i £ 
Musalmans on the Amritsar District Board, in- spite of the fact that the | A 
Muslim population of the ilako is greater than that of the Hindus, the paper 7 
takes exception to His Honour’s remark that, instedd of wasting their energies fl 
on foreign affairs, Punjab Muhammadans should utilise them for bettering 
the condition of their community and province, and says that it is surprising 
that while in England people are allowed to strengthen their relations with | 
their oo-religionists in foreign countries such as China, Japan and Turkey and 
to exaggerate their sufferings, in India Musalmans, whose nationality is con- iy 
fined to the bounds of Islam alone, are advised to. look on with unconcern at. | 

whatever may happen in the world. . fe , 


> 


- Racial feeling in the Punjeb. Advocate (Amritsar), of the 29th March 1913 


‘16. Under the heading “ A well-deserved rebuke,” the Khalsa 
gives the following : — 


“Tp presenting the Pinancial statement to the Punjab Legislative Council, the “a 


ether day the Hon’ble Mr. Mant administered a well-deserved rebuke to our self-appointed ti 
leaders: He said, ‘In India politics haye been organized on a racial or religious rather than | 
on a territorial basis, and provincial interests languish because the leaders of the people are mr» " 


-eoneerned to push the claims of their particular sect or party than to work for the good of : 
‘their Province. The Provincial Councils cannot attain the fafi measure of usefulness and 
influeriee, and Provincial Governments cannot obtain wider financial powers until the re- We 
presentatives of the people learn to sink party differences and to’ work together for the common i 
titerests of the Province.” We quite agree with the Hon’ble Mr. Mant in this opinion. © 
We do pot think these critics are right who hold the Reform Regulations to be responsible for 
‘kindling the dying embers of party or racial feeling in the country,’ neither do we think it 
is in the interests of the country, as a whole, to swamp the councils of Government with Sol 
the members of the community of scribes: The much-criticised special electorates came into it 
‘€xistence riot on the initiative of Government but on that of the leaders of the various com- 
munities inhabiting in our country who thought and very rightly, we believe; that their 
intereste would not be safe if they had not their own representatives to watch them. We a] 
think the mistake lies not im the Regulations, nor in special electorates. The real root 4 
- eause of our divided counsels is our rank selfishness, our absolute want of fore-sicht. We ie 
subordinate everything to personal considerations. The fanning of clannish and racial fury, \ 
the excitement of clan hatred and the ory of ‘ religion in danger ’ are all clearly traceable to in 
the same one source. National growth, therefore, must wait ttl our men Icarn honesty 
of purpose and are able to properly estimate the broad questions of national polity.” 


1%. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 2nd April 
| 1913 -— : 


Can Hindu. widows be t.ained as 


Lord Carmichael answers this question in the affirmative, Speaking at the annual ; 
| prize distribution of the Victoria Institute, Calcutta, the other day, His Kxcellency said :— i 


- +. if Ffeel it would be such a splendid thing if girls, when they are young, when their characters are 


h ‘thuch could be done for‘India by the women of India, if scme ii 
post widows, who give ay oe whole .lives for the sake of- others, — 
@iiers would soon realise whet a scope, what an . 


“Boom set in ‘the way of women docters. But doctors ay i 
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(0) —Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


+ 20. The Municipal ee (Lahore), of rsa “_ March 1913, pub- 

~ we ee | dishes a communication. “A protest against 

ee Te bye-laws regarding the sale of meat in 
Delhi.” The writer—one Abdul Qadir, Hafiz, of Delhi—complains that most 
of the above bye-laws are unnecessary and useless and calculated to prove a 
source of inconvenience to the meat-eating public, ‘especially Muhammadans, 
although certain to prove favourable to a single community, viz., the Hindus. 
After remarking that ignorant people are apt to hold Government responsible 
for pod augeres om of such laws, the writer complains that the time allowed 
for raising objections to these rules is very short and says that a period of at 
least 3 months should be allowed to enable people to file their objections. 
In conclusion, he says that if the bye-laws under reference are strict] 
enforced, some of them will have the effect of practically putting an end to the 
business of meat-sellers. ae 


me ais : 91. In its leader, the Zribune (Lahore), of 
Manicipel Committee, Tahore, == te nd April 1913, publishes the following :— 


“The procecdings of the last meeting of the municipal committee throw a lurid light 
on the methods that prevail in the premier municipality of the province. Even the Presi- 
dent felt staggered at the promotions recommended a said he did not know where this 
was to end. Again in the matter of the eleetion of the sub-committees he several times 
remarked on the farcical use of the ballot as the matter had been settled beforehand by a 
clique who command the majority of votes in this municipality. He did not ase the word 
clique, but he saw through the whole work and expressed his surprise at it. The cor- 
stitution of the sub-committee brings into prominence the following factse—(1) Not a 
single European member has been elected on any of the four permanent sub-committees 
elected on Saturday. The wonder is that this result has been achieved by the action of that very 
rets class to whom the European members so often give their support; and it has been 
brought about by a combination of such of the Hindu and Muhammadan members as want 
to keep the po power in their hands. (2) The two sub-committees which spend the 
largest amount of municipal revenues are dominated by the two nominated Hindu Members, 
which fact isthe key to the whole situation. In both these sub-committees, the elected 
Hindu members play a subordinate part. Thus the epending of the Municipal Revenues 
is practically controlled by men who do not owe their places on the committee to the votes 
of the tax-payers and are not responsible to the latter.. This shows how the majority 
of the elected members play into the hands of those gentlemen who are very particular 
in keeping the..whole patronage in their hands or in the hands of their close friends. 
It is no wonder then that the finances of the committee are in a muddle, and wholesale 
promotions are reeommeded from time to time. : 


«Tt will be interesting to have a genesis of the different posts gradedanew in the last 
meeting of the committee and to note the various stages through which these grades have 
developed within the last few years and with what rapidity the incumbents of the various 

es reached the maximum of their salaries so as to entitle them to claim with success that 
the salaries of theit posts be again raised beyond their maximum. In some cases the salaries 
of the various posts have been raised even before the maximum was reached. All this will 
disclose the great financial acumen of the members who have served on the Finance Com- 
mittee for several years past. Considering that the municipal committee is a seriti-official 
body, we are tather sorry that the President should have allowed this, without putting hie 
foot down. The President has always had the power to nominate some members on the 
Finance Committee and it is to be regretted that in the exercise of that power he should 
have hitherto failed to leaven the Finance Committee by the appointment on itofa few 
_ independent members. We know and fully recognise that Mr. Humphreys has been a 
very fair-minded President and is least inclined to interfere with the independence of the 
committee. We admire this virtue and give him full credit for it, but all the same he can 
provide the necessary corrective, wherever needed, in exercise of the powers given to him by 


_. We are afraid the finances of the committee tequire » thorough overhauling ; and 


pathy with the amendment that was proposed by Mr. Duni Chand and 
Chaudhri Shahab, Din to. the effect that the expenses under the head of 
establishment. required to be looked into. But this will not be of any use unless the work 
of looking into it is entrusted to hands who are likely to rise above considerations other than 
that of getting the full and the best. value for the tax-payers’ money. In the words of Lala 


ig ae Sa 


we hayp. full s; 
econded . by: . 


evi0us | ‘ 
; was.tather sad and disappointing, and any renewal of that will be 


. experience of: a: sub-committee appointed to overhaul the Con- 
og’ . alt.to injury. : We wish. that some compesent men had undertaken a full and searching 
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review of the ‘Finance éub-cormmittge! scwork for ‘the last 5 years ; ‘atid ‘we invite the attention 
‘ { ying this done by an expert at an early date. 
; ie ‘Gn “iniwalt-to that | , epartmetits vehould ‘be~ ‘domimnted 
: - ‘and we invite the aétention of the 
pee : dis hase gpa of thi - the =. of —_ 
Agnes s are is G0 Es y of -water -inenfficiént, t 
dagt_nuigance te height, - a Liang in the city bed and the number of plague spots that 
breed, deemt of ? dldaes the ci Mn) the. sommniien y spending @ lion’s share of ite 


, reyettue in-givitig fat 
| , ri (a) —Fducation. 


: cite sieaiias Siaiiai fase Pee 23. In its leader, the Tribune (I 
S Petite Paeigilon te He Fushi" the Sed | April 1918, gives the following :— 
rere * ie » #: * % * 

. .€The fi gabject mentioned i in re cireylar igsued by the Director of Public Instrucs 
tion in gonnection with the Educational ar to. be held at Lahore refers 
to a cutriculum for A nglo- Vernacular schools for girls, We have'not yet seén the currichnluam 
; bye bat .we would s nageet te costy. pe ion so that members might come pre- 

to’ disduse it and the jf ight he in a 5 position to offer suggestidns:-tp: the Conference, 
pea aden ‘that’ the reve ey. now ‘it :vogue which ig set forth in detail in the 
n Code is unsuitable to the needs and requirements of the girls. In order 
: a m4 La apr s “aneuitable my that it is the curriculum in use in the schools for boys 
-bat slight. ‘variations. The quostion of eorrigulum i is second to none iti importance, and 
‘of the edgeation igenien in the schools is dependent very largely an ite suitability 
The curriculam is given in the Education Code ; and we shall be 
‘this subject will. offer ‘them a ‘publie:- * Thé 
‘to consider. is that of the syste qcholarships 
-because ee is ““lliberaly It ia 
in this Province had ta. atraggle for exmtenge as-it 
funda.) Now that: funds: are: available there is na 
from-the lower primary to the’ University stage 
a fally deserves all the encouragement: that can 
ri poorer Of local rages Degero for toma gy ome 
: omthe list'is of great importance.. At. present 't ‘progress of female 
y much a« Farge wanted omg Even untrained teachers are not 
irls- are unable to: do eo’ in many eases. 

has ‘bean in existence fer over ten 
ne evhoolie hardly: suffivient to. meet 
®* district - shonld have.a model girle’ 
; es a normal class attached to it: 
further gnd- ay: that orety Gee school in the “Province which 
stage - haye @lass..in order to provide 
cannection we: should. further. like.-to: 


» of young: and intelligent 
of their-society. Hees 
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"te qn- ‘gniform pchool year would certainly: be 
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matter might cause a reaction against female edueation among the more erthodox people. There 
need be no difficulty in devising a system of suitable physical training for girls in consulta- 
‘tion with the representatives of the people. As 


the teaching of domestic econom 
it ie, we think, -exceedingly ‘that: it should be on- indigenoys lines and to be able 


to do so, text-books suited to Indian needs and requirements should be prepared. Again it is 
necessary that the teaching of this subjept should: be more efficient and on practical lines 
than is the case at present. Wo are told. that at present the girls are made to learn the 
text-book by rote, and no attempt is made to make them understand and assimilate what 
they are taught. This is decidedly a graye defect, It ‘is. certainly not impossiblé for the 
department of education to remove it. Another subject ineluded in the programme of the 
conference is that of the aiding of the genana classes. We are pleased to co that the 
education department is thinking of making an organised effort ta encourage the estab- 
' Jishment: of these classes’ which cannot but prove a yaluable adjunct to girls’ eéhools.. In 
India. and particularly--in the Punjab a large number of girls are prevented by the social 
of their community from attending public sehools and a still large number of 
them have to leave schools before finishing even the upper primary course. It is necessary 
that some provision should, be made for imparting education to t Whilst we recom~ 
mend the grant of. liberal subsidies. in of the zenana classes, we are re certainly of opinion 
that efficient arrangements shonld at the same time be made to see that the classes in question 


ere really doing good work and imparting knowledge.?? 


; 23. In ite issue of 4th April 1913, the 
pnd the Bree on Female Kducytion Tshune (Lahore), publishes the collowing i= 


« There is one point that occurs to ué in: connection with the seetellogs of the 
forthcoming Conference on female education and it is whether the Daalintoan ehould or 
should not be o aha to'the Press. We are emphatically of opinion that it should be ; and our 
season ig that t portant cause to further which the Conference is being convened ig sure 
to be benefited by the tight light of por | being allowed to beat on its proceedingr. We ‘have 
thought it proper. He raise this point because in conneetion with the last a held 
ander. departmental. auspices the members present were told at: the very commencement of 
the proceedings. ‘that these were confidential. These proceedings were recorded, but they 
were nots to the Press for discussion and criticism. We are of opinion that no useful 

urpose ‘can be served by treating the proceedings of the forthcoming Conference ag con- 
fidential. ‘On the contrary, we think that if the the Press is allowed freely to report the pro- 
ceedings, and copies of their authentic records are supplied to the Press, the pub'ic onteide 
the. Conference might throw some useful light on er. fa the numerous points that are sure 
to be raised in connection with the Conference. The questions that are going to be discussed 
by the Conference are all of public interest and the people'are interested in their solution on 
les and satisfactory lines. There is one other point to which we should like to call the 
attention of the head of the department. It would bea great help and would confiné the 
discussion mofe or less strictly to relevant pointe if at the commencement of the discussion 
of a particular subject some idea is given of the amount of money likely to be available to 

ont improvements and introduce reforms in that partieu sony Towra This might v 

be done by the Director of Public Instruction in gy Aa speech. In the absence 


oy any such declaration at the outset there might be a tendency to suggest grandiose and. 


— schemes which it might not be possible to carry out for want of funds,” 


Delhi 24. The Panjadee (Lahore), of the 3rd 
; _ Fhe Delhi een See. April 14 Publishes the following over the 
initials rT ait | 


| * The ania School, Delhi, was brought into existence under the special ies 

| pf the ab Government in 1908. It ie pre-eminently an indigenous school for the educa- 
tion and of juvenile offenders and teachers up to the Primary Standard. Tt is in all 
matters governed by the rules laid down in the Punjab Edutational Code. The Superinten- 
dent, the nad the first set of teachers were all selected by or under direction of the 
Director of Public Instruction from among the teaching members of the educational service 
of the: pr tam Ever since the establishment of the institutigz , the Spptatenats in the 
. made by’ the Superintendent of the School, with due regard tv the standard 
. of of eiciony. and subject to the previous sanction of the Director of Public Instruction who 
. iw ez: Tnspector-General of t the Reformatory Schoole of the ‘Punjab and hag full control 

over tin institution. Asa ment of fact every. effort, is being. made to keep the institution 
| : ’ Schools of the province, Are is exemplified by the fact that the 


od] most all, trainey\: tenet ; witha ji flee» fa educa- 
hie persons enjoy. all; 


tg and privileges, which are 
ioe siembet of the Pr rovipoial ce, their grades receiving as 


| yt] schools, Is it not surprising 
pe circumptahves rae | chers of this tgs do. 20% ippear on ths 
tubordinate members” thie nc ati ice venture ta 
- ywever, 1 ‘in view of the facts closed, sos inclined to believe that this 
ie ecvidiental “doe to"am: planet og tt Tay, thiorefore, be hoped that when 


t reyised list of the mbordinate members, the authorities concerned wor 
s who are as wy the members of. 
: jae be entered. and this 

hef and consolation 


‘thse (f)—Railooys, and Communications. : 


- - 
2 | . * 


95. The Desh (Lahore), of the 98th March 1918, has a note entitled 

Sea |. . Tjl-treatment of an Indian Member of Council 
Tiltreatment of an Indisn mem- European Railway authorities.” After describ- 
ve-Councl by he’ ing how. Mr. Das, a member. of the Assam. Legis- 

r6. Council, was compelled, while tray 
from ‘Karim Ganj to Shillong, to alight at- the Badrpur Railway Junction 
froma: lst. hy compartment,. the paper deplores the conduet of certaiz 


ns ‘who ill-treat respectable and says that unless Government 
takds wpecial steps in the matter, there is no hope of Indian passengers being 
protected from ‘insult on the Railway. : é 


ely Lesa. (4) Miscellaneous. 


3 Meet “ *"3 “96: The following is from thé Tribune 


are, sed (Lahore), of the 3rd April 1918 :— 


- . * . = 
: a . " 


 p © Phe list of.Punjab witnesses who. have been selected to give evidence. before the 
1-Commiesion. has been published. .The witnesses will be examined in: the Lahore 
Hall from ‘the afternoon ase" the 9th April till the 15th April. The Private Conference 
with His Honour the Lientenant-Governor will take place on the 16th, and on the 17th the 
Commission .leaves for Bombay. ‘We do not think we can congratulate either the 
Commission or. apy 38g Government on the.selection of the names,, Some the officials: and 

a selected: are no doubt excellent men and they ought to give s good account of 
is But others who unfortunately form the majority are not such as either command 
ence. or. are- noted for any. of subjecta., We miss the names of officials 
o-Mr. Maynard, the Hon’ble ,Mr.. Justice... Din, _Mr.. Martineau, Diwan - Narendra 
, Rai Narayan Das. and Rai . Bhawani Das, and among. non-officials Raja Sir: Harnam 
p, Sir Protul Chander Chatterjee, Mr. Harkishen Lak and Lala Lajpat Rai.” = 


sa BG 3 its leader, the Panjabee™ (Lahore), of the 8rd April 1913, publishes 


i eS ®. ee Wig 79 * %. oe : erry cs iy 

i “the list of wine or published is very small indeed, and we do not think 
that it does justice tothe Punjab public men, many of whose names are not- ‘included in it: 
pote be wha Larisa magn that there are few men-.in the: Punjab who can give 


e ee A = but that is also the case in every other 
province pea vena of the aes e Punjab we. do not lack men who have 
; with a who have intimate ee of the 


‘and * limitations. 
anything 
pe that their names will be 
‘It -is, not. every -time-that we 
and, when .it is 


Mi - ag. ing 
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nepreia wteiio. the leet devndy Sat been phenomenal ‘and* we have men who for. both civil 
and judicial services possess eminent qualities of fitness. But the way is somewhat blocked, 
no lesé strifigéntly here than eleewhete-- especially in the jadiciary. We have no desire to 
anticipate the opinions:;of the. witnesses, but our object is to invite their attention to the 
necessity of ropresenione facts in their true perspective and draw correct conclusions, keeping 
in view the only policy which would ensure our progressive ends, 


| “The. Hindu-Muhammadan differences which have unfortunately loomed large in 
recent years, may be magnified by some. These differences might be made the basis of ex- 
cusing or even jpstifying the perpetuation of wrongs on the péople as a whole. But we must 
ask the witnesses to remember that the accentuation of the petty differences is but a 

phase of recent events in the province, It is a disease and can in no sense be taken as the 
normal condition of the province upon which important | 


. policies and principles can be based. 
It would be a fatal error to ignore the real and permanent interest of the country as a whole 
for the sake of satisfying narrow or sectarian bias. Whatever petty and ugly differences we 
may have, let us reserve thém for our every-day discussion. But when we stand before a 

4 Royal Commission appointed by the Crown which has momentous problems and issues under 
consideration, the attitude of the witnesses, we think, must be more dignified and prompted by 
lofty and far-reaching considerations effecting the future of the country,” 28 


& * * * # 


ee eL Or aay 27. Writing ander the heading “ Anoint- 
1, indian Civil Service and the Punj- ing the Anointed,” the Tribune (Lahore), of the 
| 80th March 1913, publishes the following :— 


_. “We had occasion the other day to state in these columns that the Punjab Gov- 
‘ernment had sent up to the Government of India a number of proposals suggesting the grant 
of tetnporary relief to members of the Punjab Commission pending the final settlement of 
‘therr case on the result of the labours of the Royal Commission on the Public Services 
in India, It is understood that if these proposals are sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
the members of the Indian Civil Service employed in the Punjab, more especially in the 
junior ranks, will get substantial additions to their present salaries. In the course of his 
remarks in the Legislative Council at Delhi when the Budget estimates were finally discussed, 
the official representative of this Province put ina vigorous plea on bebalf of the members 
of the service to which he himself belongs. The Hon’ble Mr. Fenton claimed consideration 
for his brother members in the service on the plea that the nees of living had risen, and 
the steamer fares and house-rents had gone up very considerably since the rates bf salaries 
now in force had been fixed. ‘We do not deny that the depreciation in the ‘purchasing power 
of the rupee that has taken place during the past decade or two has affected the members 
of the Civil Service also. 1t has reduced somewhat the wide margin that existed between 
their income and expenditure.” Byt can Mr. Fenton deny that there are numerous = 
in the other branches of the public service whom the depreciation referred to above has hit 
very hard indeed ? The very narrow margin between their income and expenditure has been 
narrowed still further and in the large majority of cases they have to struggle very hard in 
order to keep the wolf from the door. Their hard case is far more deserving of consideration 


than that of the comparatively well-off members of the Indian Civil Service. We do not’ 
deny that in the matter of its employés in the various branches of the public service the. 


Government is face to face with a great difficulty. The decrease that has taken place in the 
pons power of the rupee has affected them all more or less sertously. They may all 
need relief. An'immense amount of money would be required if it was decided to afford 
adequate relief to all. What is wanted is that Government should recognise the justice of 
affording early relief to those who need the most and whose cage is the hardest, in preference 
to those who are well-off and can therefore afford to wait. Unfortunately for the former the 
latter have the ears of those in authority and they have eloquent champions like Mr. Fenton 
to plead their cause inthe Council. But Government should know that to afford relief to 
the well-to-do and to deny it to the poor will give rise to great and acute discontent and 
dissatisfaction in the country. It must, we think, be further understood that the interesta 
of the tax-payer have also to be considered when devising a scheme of relief for the various 
services ; and we fear that they are in danger of being ignored or lost sight of when desing 
with the case of the already ~~ paid services. Whilst on this point it might, we think, 
be noted that compared with the other services in India and also with services of a similar 
standing in the countries of Europe and in America the Indian Civil Service is a bit over-puid. 
In his evidence before the Royal Commission on the public services in Caloutta Mr. Bhupendra 
aogier d cee ayer peepee de gt sam had a voice in the aaeed they would a“ ° ye 
r cent, reduction salaries at present paid to those em in the various ea 
the Indian- Civil Service.” . 


38. The Hakam ( 


nation). of the 7th and 14th pera (vensired a _ 
See RT ae Srd April) 1913, referring to the publication o 
Rea, ie Tele and Dlomic *« Muslin India and Islamic’ Review” by Khawaja 

> sien ne amal-ud-din, says that it has never been the 


te ee ht ‘iexeeeres wag : 
| object and aim of Ahmadis to mix religious teaching with politics and it is 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 12th April 1913. 


~ CONTENTS. 
So ee 
ais Puaje. 
I.—Pouitics. , 17. The Hindustan newspaper and Muhammadans 
; (Hunter) tes ait = 350 
(a) Foreign— 13. Hindus and meat-eating (Punjab Samachar)... tb. 
1. European powers and the Balkan Allies (Peles 19. A Complaint (Khalsa Sewak) ,., ois sb. 
Akhbar) is see 343 
9. England and Italy (Miliat) a ee VI.—Laaistatiox. 
3. Turkish affairs (Millat) eee eee 1b. Nil. 
4. Fall of Adrianople and Indian Muhammadans 
(Zamindar) = ave ws id. VII.—Garngrat ADMINIstRaTION. 
5. Indians in South Africa (Panjabee) ee 844 | (a) Judicial—~ 
(te) Home— | | 
6. Sir James Meston and Muhammadans (Ait+ Nil. 
Hadis) — san - 344 | (6) Police— 
7. British Government, Sir Agha Khan and Indian 20. Guns and Dacoities (Observer)... a00 351 
Muhammada ns (V akil) ae eee 6. | 74) Municipal and Cuntonment afuirs ~ 
8. Muhammadans and self-government (2 — gig | 21. Muhammadans and Sepaiate  Electorates 
Akhbar) (Observer) Soi a =< 
9, The Muslim League and Minde-Behanmeten (d) Education — 
relations (Trsbune) ei 346 es i i 
4 n ’ — 
10, The Pioneer and Indians (Akhbar-i-Am)  ... 347 | 9, no a: he : ane ag we «=> S51 
. cation amon ‘Vaki ~ 
11. Indian Students in England (Tribune) ia tb. fe) princes : . g Muhammadans,;Vakil) 353 
| F : ullure an 
12. The Indian Export trade (Tribune) a questions affecting the land — 
| Nil. 
IIl.—AFGHANISTAN aND TRaNne-FrRostTine. 
‘f) Railways and Communications— 
Nil. ‘ne 
: 10. 
IIL—Nativg Stats. (y) Postal matters— 
18. Bahawalpur affairs (Siraj-ul-Akhbar) uae 348 Nil. 
IV.—KINE-KILLING. (h) Miscellaneous — 
a a4 24. The Public ServicesCommission (Zrilune) 1... 9352 
14. The sale of beef in Anarkali (Systaee? e ‘| 25. Indians and English witnesses before the Public 
-we SOOIRTING AND Ruticiovs Matrsrs Services Commission (Desh)... we §=s-B5B 
— 26. Subsidizing of the Near East by the Bengal 
16, Spiritual Amelioration of Convicts ‘Observer)... 349 Government (Vaki) pee a 3. 
27, Punjab Sanitary Conference (Tribune) i ib. 


i. dpe boycott of Muslim Butchers ‘ Observer) ib. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 12ra APRIL 19138. 


——— == ny 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. ° 
ata ENGLISH. ve ee ee ee ee 
Dal ty. 
1 | Tribune .»- | Lahore ... | Bihari Lal a 1,880 copies. 
TRI-WEEKLY. 
3 | Panjabee »»» Lahore oo | Mul Chand - 2,194 copies, 
BI-WERExkLY. ! 
$ | Observer »-- | Lahore »- | Nizamend-din oes 1,120 copies. 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi -» |} J. R. Thapar - 300 . 
News. 
Wrex Ly. 
5 | Arya Patrika »»- | Lahore .». | Salig Ram sine 465 copies, 
6 | Comrade «> | Dethi .»» | Muhammad Ali oe ove 
7 | Harbinger »- | Lahore .«- | Darga Parshad ose 135 copies. 
8 | Khalsa Advocate ... | Amritsar ... | Khalsa Advocate Com- | 846 
mittee. 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly eee | Simla ... |S. H. Liddell win 600 _, 
- FoRTNIGHTLY. 
10 ' Jijnasu* -»- | Lahore . ... | Ishar Das ? 500 copies. 
MontTHLiy. | 
11 | D. A-V. College Magazine... | Lahore .. | Saraswati Nath a 1,800 copies. 
12 | Durbar .»» | Amrilear vo | Kasar Mal aa 390 , 
18 | Forman Christian College | Lahare a | en 
Notes.t 
14 | Practical Medicine ee. | Delhi ... | Dr. Ram Narain eee 1,000 copies. 
15 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore ... | RB. B. Mohan Lal eee 600 _,, 
16 | Punjab Mission News om | Do. ... | Revd. Wigram a 350 . 
17 | Ravi —e  * ... | Mr. B. M. Jones “a 600 ,, 
18 | Review of Religions .»» | Kadian (Gurdaspur) .». | Maulvi Muhammad Ab ... 800 ,, 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore +» | Dev Rattan ee 800 ,, 
$0 | Teacher ».. | Dinga (Gujrat) ... | Kalyan Singh sa 667 , 
21 | Union ... | Lahore ». | P.G. Richards, BA. 4. | 400 ,, 
23 | Vedic Mugazine and Gurukulj Do. | ee: | Devi Chand is §00 , 
Samachar. 
: URDUD. 
| Dalt¥. 
33 Afghan ee | Peshawar eee Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla ove 
34 | Akhbar-i-’Am .«. | Lahore >. | Govind Sahai ‘0 900 copies. 
96 Desh oes Do. .- | Dina Nath an 2,000 ” 
26 | Hamdard | e- | Delhi ee. | Muhammad Ali 
37 Hinda ee Lahore . | Hari Lal Sharma eee eee 
38 Jhang Sialt eee Do. eee Prabh Dyal eee eee 
29 | Paisa Akhbar » | Do » | Nizam Din vee | 2,500 copies. 
90 | Rafiat ws. | Delhi v. | Mirza Asdalla Beg oe ree 
31 | Watan »». | Lahore .. | Muhammad Insha Alla ... | 4,233 copies. 
$3 | Zamindar : ree | Do. - .. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 6,952 ,, 
|  ‘Bi-wusgrr. : | 
29) Vekil von | Amasitene | Abdul Asis wo | (2,970 euplen, 
BEXLY. 2 
$4 | Afghan? vo | Peshawar we | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 984 copies. 
96 | Ahl-i-Fiqah occ | Amritear ee | Ghulam Ahmad eco | - 400 ,, 
a6.| Ahl-i-Hadis ee on v | Sana-olla nial 1,009 ,, 


*Not received during the fortnight. 
ets t Not received during the month, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THB 12raH APRIL 1913— conrnugp. 


yo 


—_ re -——_——_— swe —— 


Locality. . Name of Publisher. 


| URDU—contixvunp. 
87 | Ahlewalia Gazette — | Amritaar Lehna Singh 
38 | Army News® - Ludhiana Daulat Ram 
$9 | Arjun Lahore Dharm Pal 
. 40 | Arorbans Gazette | Amritsar Narain Das 
Arya Gazette Lahore Bhowani Das 
Badar | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din see 
Bharat Jullundur Thakur Sheoratan Singh 
Chaadhwin Sadi® oo: | Rawalpindi Haji Ahmad eee 
Civil and Military News ... Ladhiens Abdu] Aziz 741 copies. 
Curzon Gazette .. | Delhi Mirza Hairat 4,824 
Delhi Gazette* | Do. jjad Husain 
Hakam® Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Yakub Ali 
49 + Hag® Delhi Karim Ali 
60 | Haq Pasand* Amritsar . | Ram Nath 
61 | Hindu Lahore Hari Lal Sharma 2,083 
63 | Hindustan Do. Buta Ram 14,484 
63 | Hunter Do, | | Mulla Muhammad Pakhsh eee 
Islam? Do. Abdul Latif 1,C00 copies, 
Jhang Sial® Do. Prabh Dyal | 1,776 , 
Kapurthala Akhbar Kapurthals Hamid Husain ~~ a 
Loyal Gazette | Lahore Amar Singh 1,397 - 
Lytton Gazette? Delhi © Bulaki Das 600 , 
Milap® pr Jawahar Lal 
Millat | Shuja Ulla 
Municipal Gazetts | a Din Muhammad 
Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-ulla 
Nur Afshan | P. Wylie 
Paisa Akhbar — | | Nizam Din 
Radha Krishan 
Hira Lal 
Bahawalpur State eee 
Seyed Maqbul Hussain 
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LIST.OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 12ta A PRIL 1913—conciupzp. 


== i - —__o—_—$§— ne 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
i UORDU—concropep. ce M4 : A eee 
| Warxty—concluded. 
74 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar ve Jhelum ~ | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 709 copies 
7 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan ies | Lahore | Sayed Mumtaz Ali... 1,500 ,, 
76 | Victoria Paper ee | Sialkot .. | R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 _,, 
’ L. Brij Lal. 
77 | Waqt* Lahore Ali Husain 300 _,, 
78 | Watan 1 Do. {| Mubammad Iasha Ullah.. 6,825 ,, 
79 | Zamindar Do. Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,90) , 
FortTNIGHTLY. 
~ 80 | Biwah Samachart Lahore Ram Chand eee 500 copies, 
$1 | Jiwan Tat Do, Dev Rattan 350 , 
$2 | Kam Dhenu Ludhiana -- | Bawa Bhagwan Das _s.. 1,500 ,, 
83 | Mister Gazette Lahore oe | Ali Bakhsh in | 100 ,, 
84 | Mohyal Gazettet + | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das ee 
85 Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Mahammad Yusaf 79L . 
PERSIAN. 
ForTNIGHTLY. : | 
86 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart | Kabul «ee | Abdul Khalik wt ove 
URDU. | | 
MonrTaLY. 
87 | Arorbans Parkasht .. | Lahore + | Salig Ram i 600 copies, 
88 | Arya Musafir | Jullundur .| L. Amar Nath 760 ,, 
89 | Fasanat . | Lahore ..| H. Mghammad Finos-ud- 1,000 , 
In. 
90 | Indar 1 Dharm Pal, B.A. : asl ,, 
91 | Jaubart Amritsar «| Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
92 | Kakezai Social Reformer] ... | Lahore eo | Fazl Din se ! 400 , 
a 
93 | Makhzaa ve. | Delhi oo | M. Fazl Dlahi eee 2,000 , 
| 
94 | Martand eo: | Lahore _ ee | Kanhaya Lal es 350 ,, 
95 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh{ ... | Delhi ' M. Muhammad Khalil ... ie 
96 | Rafiqt +» | Lahore : oe Charinji Lal + 600 ,, 
97 Raghbir Patrikat bee Do. eee Prab Dial oes 600 99 
98 | Sadhu «+ | Da. ee | L. Gauri Shankar Lal ... 3,000 ,, 
99 Sufit oes “— Baha-ud-din, District Mubammad Din, Awan ... 8,009 ,, 
gjrat. 
100 | Zaban{ oe | Delhi +» | Dr, B. B. Mitra - 250 , 
GURMUKHI. 3 
| WEEKLY. 
101 | Khalea Sewak Amritsar -»» | Jiwan Singh rs 1,000 copies, 
108 | Panjab Reporter* Do. + | Ganda Singh vn 400 , 
| MoxrrTaty. | 
108 |} Punjabi Sermat . | Lahore , Dharm Dev 1,000 copies 


vs oF ig 


* Not received during the week. 
-- % Not received during the fortnight. 


$ Not received during the month. 
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843 
I.—Poirrics. 
(a) — Foreign. 


1, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 5th March 1913, publishes a 
i — * The Great ak and = Balkar 

les.”” e paper ts that in spite of the fact 
that he knew that the tyreiinteal doings of the 
Balkans had incalculably wounded the feelings of some 10 crores of loyal 
Indian Muhammadans, Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign Minister of the greatest 
Maslim Empire, not only took no steps to call upon the Balkan: Confederates 
to explain their conduct in practising the grossest oppression and high-handed- 
ness-on-the Turks, but even went the length of playing the part of their 


Furopean Powers and the Balkan 
Allies. , 


apologist by declaring that this persecution was the work of irresponsible and : 
irregular: bodies Continuing, it refers to the obstinacy of the King of 
Montenegro, and says that he has not only resisted Austria’s demand in the | 


matter of Skutari, but has flouted the authority even of the Great Powers in 
& manner amounting almost to an open challenge. If, however, Turkey or - 
some other Eastern Power had adopted this impertinent attitude, she would 
have been overtaken by that same misfortune which has befallen Persia for 
failing to comply with the unjustifiable demands of the Ozar. There is, 
therefore, no hope of the Powers taking any action in regard to the obstinacy 
of.the Montenegrin King, seeing that, with the exception of Austria which 
has, in addition to economic and commercial interests, a close religious connec- 
‘tion with the people of the beleaguered town, no other Power has any 
sympathy for the welfare of the Turk. : 


2. The Millat (Lahore), of the 1st (received on the 8th) April 1913, 
eet mal Wil refers to the news reported by the Arabic news- 
_ i papers that Great Britain and Italy have agreed 
to connect the Egyptian railway line with the proposed Italian railway in 
Tripoli, and says that by means of this diplomatic move Italy has succeeded 
in securing the = of Great Britain. In order to protect the two 
railway lines Great Britain will now assuredly help Italy to maintain peace 
in Tripoli and in this way the doings of the brave Arab defenders of Tripoli 
will be rendered fruitless. 


8. The Millat (Lahore), of the lst (received on the 8th) April 1913, 
Terkish ‘affairs. - refers to Mr. Blunt’s book entitled—‘“ The 
pearormeuerics future of Islam,” in which the author prophesied 
the destruction of Turkey within a quarter of a century, and remarks that 
the aforesaid prophecy iscloses the secret designs of (European) statesmen . 
on Turkey. . After citing the various moves on the part of Europeans to 
bring about the ruin of Turkey, such as the introduction of Western education, 
ey we and civilisation in the country, and marriages between European women 
and:Turkish Pashas, the paper says that it was owing to the European wives and 
nurses of the present-day kish leaders, who consider it an insult to be called 
Musalmans, and to their wer ee mode of life that the.Turkish troops were 
led astray, that the ev7-Sultan Abdul Hamid was deposed, and that the complete © 
destruction of Turkey was effected. In support of its assertion the paper refers | 
to the resolution, recently moved by a member in the Turkish Parliament, 
in which it was proposed that Islam should not be the State religion of 
Turkey, and says that the resolution in question was postponed for further 
consideration at the instance of Grand Master Riza, in view of the strong 
Po amen oftered to it by certain true Musalman members of the Turkish 
arliament. 


4, - The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 8rd April. 1913, publishes a com- 
| a _ munication from Khawaja Hasan Nizami of Delhi. 
Makipmetses “84 i Referring to the fall of Adrianople, the writer says 
“se ss that crores of Musalmans are looking sad and 
leje - Bomaee Dubtlnne Reve eres a “y into. their pr (26é. liver) and 
ye, by moana of frand, deceit and the secret machjnations of years, forcibl 

ake \ deetualon of their dear fortress Adrianople. They should, onoacas 4 


«* 


he adds, abstain from te-grief an like women,- but should 
remember the day when e Almighty Himself wreaked vengeance. They 
should not feel aaeerel i the outburste of joy with which the news-of the 
fall of Adrian was received in the Russian capital, nor should ‘they allow 
their niinids to be disturbed for 3 single moment by the thongit that in another 
‘also the vo-religionists of Russia we daather with joy and dreaming 

le. They should bear in mind | that these stories 


ofthe fall. of:Constanti 
the past, and: that these’ tyrannical deeds are 


will (soon) become ‘things o 
about ta come to,an end. 


: ha | re  &. The following is from the Panjabee - 
Adan Bouth Stim _. (Lahore), , of the 5th April 1913.:— ; 


+. 75.099 ‘There-have been por cases in which: the wives of Indian uhtatite to South Africa. 
and Canade have beens sk pee 9 land’ for one reason or another. But in the ‘case 
of: thoee. who have been wedded, to men who have settled down in the. British 
domipioas, the denial er jestion amounts to positive cruelty and inbumanity. A: récent.. 

‘from Capetown ‘says :—* The Cape division of the Supreme. Court recently in an 
ins ion case refused to recognise gn- Indian marriage which was admitted by the. ap- 
plicant to be a ‘The: Indians of Johannesburg’ have now held a meeting’ 
testing vi ange y agninst their. children. being branded illegitimate and have- veiclvad te 
ition for remedial | ion or adopt passive resistance.’ Thies indicates that’the - 
ndians oe been keenly feeling and the matter has certainly reached a stage when ‘this 
wanton cruelty to Indians par be .allowed without strong protest. .The Government of 
South Africa 1 may hot ‘allow polygamy in their land, bat to deny the right to those alreedy 
wedded amounts to inhumanity and is to be condemned.” 


ee ee Lees 
6. Adverting te Sir James Meston’s speech at Gorakh 


Gir James “Meston and Mubam- ee: Honour assured Muhamt 


1. rae 


», In which 
> ~* rt that the 
owers were not planning the -partition 
-.: 4  « . Of:Turkey. and. that there — = grounds for 
misapprehension the attitude of England towards. Tarkish affairs, ¢he 
Ah\~i-Hadis (Amritsar), ‘of the 4th April 1914, says: that it is a well-known. 
fact that the speech in question is not founded on facts, . In:proof of its asser- 
tion, the paper declares that it wasionly at the instigation of the British .Gov- 
ernment that: Ital invaded ‘Tripoli and that, the same Government was the first 
a to proclaim the former’s supremacy, and that, again,. when: the Greeks took 
a Solonica, Mr. Asquith was the first to express rejoicings at the event and that too 
a in words calculated to pierce the hearts of M s ; to cap all, it was a 
- British warship whieh pulled down the Turkish flag from the Cretan - Island 
and aeons in its place: the banner of Greece. All this clearly shows that; 


_ | England is égging on all those countries, which are bringing about the 
3 rain of Islamie nig Keogdenne:’ Endeed, England has. gone so far in the matter 
a that it was at the instance'of tlie: ‘Amb: or in Constantinople that: 


Tur soa bask: ber kertipd trom her Waropena poseasious to Asia and neg- 
ror the protection*of her Buropean Frontiers. 


ee ‘The. Vekil (Amritsar), of the 5th April 1943,.. 
Si, ores te Sita douse Seen od 
vert in the e mes~-of ithe 

—_ “aa ny Hindu and. Muslim Universities: were set. on. foot. 
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- ‘ Phe -pijot {? Sir Agha Khan): :—Pious Muhammadans:are indeed’ deeply concerned is 
ae matters, hut their educated co-religionists and the ratses do not take much interest in 
‘ “Sir Tommy :—The Muslim League ix making educated Muhammadans so. arrogant 
. that they are likely to.pass out.of all control during this year’s session... Steps should be taken 
‘tocurb them. It would be better if you could secure the suspension of this year’s session.”’ 


Here Sir Agha Khan expressed his inability to do so, because “the old 
Mullah” (? Saiyid Amir Ali) had already been elected President of the 
Lueknow session of the Muslim League. The officer named,’ however, urged 
him to divert Mr. Amir Ali’s energies to the creation of a hospital (the Red 
Crescent Medical Mission). Thereupon Sir Agha Khan went to sound Saiyid 
Amir Ali on the ‘subject. ‘In the course of a conversation, the latter 
declared that it was a pity that the British authorities had been so misled by 
the activities of Christian Missionaries that they were determined to éxtirpate 
Islam. - He expressed his opinion that the attitude of the British authorities 
towards Islam would lead to fiery speeches in the Lucknow session of the 
League, whereupon Sir Agha Khan-advised him not. to’ go to' Lucknow, and 
suggested that it would be better if he organised a Medical Mission to Turkey 
instead. ‘The suggestion having caught the fancy of Saiyid Amir Ali, the 
Agha Khan communicated the news to Sir Tommy ( ?Sir Edward Grey) and 
assured him that on reaching India he would prevent Indian Muhammadans 
from taking any organised action with reference to the Balkan war. On 
reaching India, however, Sir Agha Khan received a letter, in which Sir 
Tommy said that in spite of his having helped the Balkans.in thousands of ways 
and threatened the Turks, his tactics had completely failed. He, therefore, 
informed the Agha Khan that the British (war-)ship Yarmouth, had been sent 
to Constantinople, and suggested that meanwhile he should try to divert the 
attention of Indian Muhammadans into some other channel by means of the- 
press. As regards Egypt he advised the Agha Khan to maintain silence and 
assured him that Lord Kitchener was only biding his time. In reply the Agha 
Khan said that he had already addressed a letter on the subject to the Times of 
India, urging Indian Muslims to leave the Turks alone and to try to induce 
the latter to retire to their Asiatic possessions and thereby obtain the good-will 
of the British Government. He also said that he had made it impossible for 
Muhammadans to make the Red Crescent Society a central organisation, and 
added that. although his conduct might displease his co-religionists, he did not 
mind that in the least, as-long as he kept the good-will of Sir Tommy. 


.8.. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th April 1913, publishes a com- 

7 ‘munication headed ‘ Muslim League and 

Muhammadans and self-govern- the demand for self-government.” The writer, 

mo Shahzada Walagauhar,:pensioner, retired District 

Fudge, of Ludhiana, condemns the League’s demand ‘for self-government and 
gives the following reasons in support of his contention :— 


- .. ©- (3%) As observed by the Agha Khan, there-is not a single Indian in the 
eountry fit for a Lieutenant-Governorship, nor is there any likelihood of such a 
person being forthcoming in the future. The climatic conditions of the country, 
among other things are responsible for the non-appearance of disinterested and 
 unbiassed persons. Again, in spite of the example set by.the British Govern- 
ment, native rulers have not as yet reformed their old system of government 
- and (as a result) no one wishes to be placed under their sway. Nor is this 
all. The existing disunion between the different races in India will. never 
‘allow of their meeting and making a concerted demand for self-government, 
without which the powers that be will never hsten to any such representations. 

he educated. persons, who make these demands, do not seem to. be.fit for .high 
sid: remponsibie foots, seeing that: whenever an Indian is- appointed a Deputy 
Commissioner or Divisional Judge, the people of the tlaka under him ‘are dis- 

aera 4 : (2) The writer can say OT the basis of his personal knowledge that the 
demand for self-government. has ‘been put forward from selfish ‘motiyés * by 
the educated few and that the masses are against it and prefer Europtan' to 
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administer impartial 
(dt. rulers) themselves hav 
have jt:tried by. an 


European 


the’ British laws in India 


their afministration the latter are trusted more thin the. former. 


qan.neyer he a 
and the ruled, it would be 
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~ (8) It can never be expec 


nment of 
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the c 
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bir -nature, 
Ase matter ‘of 
é # case in'a Court. of Law, 
rather-than © 


. - f 


and: in 


thé ciréunistances, fitted to 


fact, whenever Indian ‘Officers 
they devoutly wish ta 
an [Endian officer. 


Although 


make distinction betwen Indians and Europeans, in 


* 


ted that the British will evar cansent: to: the 


a fertile country like India, which is proving a mine of wealth 


conclusion, E 


and ‘is 


, 


pe the event of the League 


1 will be 
though larger 


ns on 


failiag tp gain 


rejsed. by 


2 its end, which is ‘by the- 


‘Watemeubons 


ph mde with the Indians and. 
in number, will suffer. 
the. part of. the. 
omy are being made more and more stringent day. by 
all. Phe ‘ery af: Pan- i! 
peang-to, take seyerer ‘measures against. Turkey and to totally ee eetiete 

writer concludes by sparking that as the ideal of selbuavectineak: 
slculated to foment ill-feeling between the. 
ter for Indian Muhammadans to leave such: 
, Hindus, seeing that if the latter succeed, the former. will of course. 


It is on 


0; Shad: Tha 


age , Nor. 


ahare the.fruit of their success with them and that Muslims should silextly. 


a 


‘The Muslim Lesree and Hindn- 
M lations. 


consider self- 
undesirable for Musalmans. 


ing exp 


; 


* policy chalked out for them hy the late Bir baiyid Abmad Khan. 


paper, in its issue of the 
ression “a suitable form,” added 
erence between the ideal of the Muslim . 
‘lhe members of the League not 
garornment on qudhinl lines to be an. impossibility, but also 


9): Under. the heading “‘ The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi’s attack 
on Mr. Shadi Lal,” the Tribune (Lahore), of the 


‘ 


te 


be fair'and 


1918, publishes the following from 
a correspondent :— 


Shafi's presid 


the - 


ential address is a document which will _ 


n the minds of those who stand. for- 


‘future. of. the 


country depends on that nnity.. 
about Hinda-Muslim ‘rela-- 


Sif] 


‘€ the President of the All-India Maslim: League has revenged himself af thé Predident 
¢f'the Hindu Conference in-» way which seems to place him ia.» mther 


unfortunate pheitien 
and render him liable to w chatge of wilful ——— Melaberate inécatian .of 
“maligning a rival.” , 


S..2 -. + | * _— * | * 
10. Writing untte the bending e Efforts to create a misandemtanding,’” 
"he Pionoer and Ind the Abhbar-+-’ Am (Lahore), of the 2nd April 1914, 


says that the Pioneer is constantly in the habit 

of injuring the interests of Indians. To quote an instance, it has recent: 
Seolaael that Indians are not fit even for local self-government. Indeed, separ 
ing to the Allahabad Daily, Indians, being a conquered people, are not worthy 
of trust¢or respect. After remarking that it is* grossly selfish ‘on the 
Piene of the nar named .to make such an. insinuation, the paper states that the 
er applies the taunt not to India only but to the whole of f the East, including 

Ji sell 4 East which gave birth to that Christ, before the dust of whose feet 
all Western monarchs bow. The paper named, however, bases its insinuation. 
on- some allegéd corruption in -connection with the elections for a certain 
municipality. But, at the same time, it. very conveniently forgets that the 
conduct of the late Dr. Clark of A gra, who murdered two persons in a love 
affair, should be sufficient to blacken the morals and character of all ‘Western 
nations. ‘The paper then goes ‘on to take the Pioneer to task for concocting 
this cock-and-bull story in order to strengthen its case and challenges it, 
to publish full particulars regarding the incident upon which it bases its 
eneral condemnation of the Indian people. The paper does not care to 
Fnet the name of the erring officer, if he is a European, -but, if- he is an 
Indian, it would like to see his name’ published broadcast throughout the 
country, so that his confréres may be deterred from similar misconduct. 
After expressing a hope that Government will not be a * ppet in the hands 
of the Pioneer in spite of its wealth, the paper asks whether an imaginary 
election scandal has anything to do with the abilities of the East and the West. 


11. In its leader, the Tribune (Lahore), of the 5th April 1913, pub- 
Me lishes the following :— 
Tocian s-adents i in England. 


s 


“« The question of the appointment of Advisers to Indian students at the various 
British Universities has come to the fore in connection with the refusal of the authorities of 
the Edinburgh University to countenance any such appointment. The students themselves 
have recorded their clear and emphatic protests against such advisers, official or otherwise, 
being forced upon them. . So keen is the feeling of wes ion among them that in Edinburgh 
the students are reported to have refused to “mn Mr lett when he offered to come and 
explain matters to them. 3 


* a . * , * * et 


1 If there i is any trath in the complaint that the advisers have acted the part of spies, 

the ‘whole arrangement ‘stands self-condemned. If it is true that the arrangement has no 
to serve beyond political surveiHance, it should be abolished forthwith. This arrange- 

seént bas already caused mueh discontent and dissatisfaction. That the Indian -students 
in Great Britain labour under difficulties of a peculiar character is not denied. They are away 
from home and kindred and have often the absolute disposal of fairly large sums of money. 
They are exposed to temptations which afe the more dangefous because they have no friends 
and guardians to protect them or to offer the much-needed word of warning. They are further 
at .a.most impressionable. period . of their lives, surrounded by influences which, if they -euccumb 
to them, are sufficient to ruin them for life. If any effective arrangements could be 
made to help them not only in their studies but in sacquainting with all that is best- and 
nobfe jn British vociety they -would-be welcomed by both ‘the students and their parents or 
guardians in: India. | 


# * iti cae, * ae eee * 


aida that the main: object-of Indian studente i in going to Great Britain 

is ‘to ‘awail théemedlves -of the .aupeérior educational ad of the Colleges and 
pen ot Britain and. to: benefit from personal contact with all that is best in 
ty.and character. Apy arrangement that is calealated to impair this ~dbject 
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‘In fant: there: are: not a few among r euusiett great 
weight who think ‘that the less:the: Indian students in Groat: Britaiti rot themselves | 
the more opportunities will there: be for: thems to sce British lite and society. : 


* * *. re = ¢ * So 
_“ Tf there.are any attempts on the part of the British stadents to keep their Indian 


at arm’s | eliould be made to combat them and to counteract_ their 
aful effects. Phete ia much legitimate wark here for the advisers. Indian students and 
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cal 


théir ‘parents and { s will.welcome the appointment of advisers if it can be proved 

that, they, exercise all the, influence . they. possess in Sho siyoetion, nat only of introducing . the 

studenta into good socie be but also of improving the mnutual relations of Indian and British 
rtudents i in the various ional institutions of Great Britain. 

oe se tie ee present merely wasted, If it is to be maintained 

‘optional ‘and should apply only: to fren who elect to come upder 


‘all ides -of surveillance ot espionage and should show ii 
that ‘neither of these objects are included in ita ‘parpose amd scope. It should 
“ite existenee “atid the roe that is spent on it by affording. real help 


best British society and to reap to the full educa- 
eager and Selenite It should the tr 
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money | 
| tish “students but also on the British public the impo 

students "elie teaniod with kindness, courtesy and consideration. Jf it 
3 ing any: of objects it will have fully justified its 


| Bed: y these 
existence and there is every reason to that parents in India will be eager to pat their rove 
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Sidi A dai wa : 1s, ‘The Tribune (Lahore, af the 5th April 
HO nen whic ro . -19T8, publishes the following «— 


Fad 


tient In his omens ah. the annual meeting of Desi Beopar Mandal, Mr.. Harkishen Lal 
invited. attention to. the significance..of the enormous growth of export trade in wheat and 
_gram.and barley, all of which were. produced by thé Panjab fields as a resalt of an extension of 
the canal irrigated area. It is = subject “whith uires serious es not only as 
regatis ite inflyence on prices, its effects, moral and economic, on the Nes its relation 

to to the financial establisliments, but aleo as regards ‘the possibi! tics of fresh openings it 
ts to enterprising Indians. It is to be seriously pondered aver by producers and 
traders alike whether we are now deriving an uate measure, not to sa ‘ full measure, 
of henefit fram the enormous increase that has been taking place j jn. the fo trade of the 
a Nobody who has given any ps to the question can at prnadong elp deploring 
the plight to which we have heen regards the control of the commercial activities 
of the people. It may be that exporta hive ra scone but what proportion of the total 
the els “oubtlen e goes to Ars thengh be fe ? , The sqrienlbar ss who toils and mone 
gets a ama 18 not yet economically strong .eno to 

rightful share. But as has been pointed out by Mr. Harkishen Val i in hie Presideintint 
a at af Bankipore, almost the entire commerce of the country, which is valued at 2604 
millions —- is handled by others. We haveiittle or noshare in the profits of transport, 
ingurance, financing or handling in balk. ‘All the huge profits go to the pockets of others 
oy we merely shopkeepers helping tiem to uiake their profits. This is a-most pressing 
question and receive immediate ‘attention. The careers that are open to us gre. at 
present extremely limited and existing professions are all overcrowded. This is an additional 
Tasoative to fresh effote to get fai te ‘of; the bora ba trangporting, Saag ond 
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i V.—Kinez-K1111Ne. | 
14. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 9th April 1913 :— . 


“Though with great reluctance, we feel we shall he failing in our duty were we not 
to draw the attention of the Municipal Committee to conditions under which beef is brought 
into and sold in the Municipal market. It was a great blunder to have introduced the sale 
of beef in the Municipal Market, and the Hindu members who assented to this arrangement. - 
culpably failed in properly safeguarding the interests of their co-religionists. The blame 
attaches in particular to the elected Hindu members, who in a way betrayed the trust reposed 
in them by the Hindu rate-payers. We do not think the arrangement is in any way yarti- 
calarly advantageous to the Muslims, though it has the merit of defying Hindu sentiment 
and of being a source of constant annoyance to Hindus. As a matter of fact the Hindus 
living in Anarkali are smarting under a grievous wrong and it behoves the authorities to take 
immediate steps to at least. remove the flagrantly objectionable featares of the arrangement. 
First, the existence of a condition that meat shall be carried from the slaughter house to the. 
market in covered carts is noticed oftener in the breach than in the observance. Early in the 
morning after the daylight has broken, one comes across uncovered carts carrying the meat 
ts the market, Secondly, they .stand before the door of the beef market for a sufficiently 
long time to the standing annoyance and disgust of Hindu passers-by. Thirdly, the fact of 
the proximity of the beef stalls to the vegetable section of the market has practically depri:ed 
the Anarkali Hindus of the use of the latter. It is all very well for the Municipal authorities 
@ put up a notice that no one should enter the vegetables market with beef. But 
who cares for these notices and who guarantees that this warning is being heeled to ? 
It is absolutely necessary that the beef market should be in an entirely separate building so 
designed as to admit of the access of covered carts inside the building. The vegetable and 
fruit. market should be at some distance from the beef market. The bye-law which prohibits 
the opening of fruit and vegetable shops in the Anarkali Bazar (except in the market) onght 
to be immediately repealed and people should be at liberty to open shops anywhere they like, 
Just conceiye a Hindn residing in the Rieala Bazar, having to go to Iohari Gate for the 
purchase of vegetables because of hig scruples to purchase the same from the stalls in the 
Municipal market. The Hindu members have a duty towarde their co-religionists in this 
matter and we earnestly draw their attention to it. The time has also come when the intel- 
ligent among the eleetors ought to interrogate their representatives on the Municipal Committee 
en-this ard other cognate matters and ask them for an acconnt of their three years’ steward- 
ship.”’ 


‘The eale of beef in Anarkali. 


V.—Native Societies AND RELIGIOUS MarTTERs. 


‘ea ee 15. The following is from the Observer 
Spiritual amelioration of convict: (Lahore), of the 5th April 1913 :— | 


“ Tt will be remembered that the resolution of the Punjab Government affording special 
facilities to the Salvation Army for the reclamation of persons confined in the Lahore Jail 
evoked strong criticism in the Provinve and was interpreted in certain quarters as an indirect 
encouragement to the Christian missionary propaganda. It wae in response to this agitation 
that His Honour Sir Louis Dane issued a Press communsqué permitting the delivery of sermons | 
en Islam, Hinduism, etc., in the jail. We are glad to learn that the Anjuman .1-Himayat-i- 
Islam, Lahore, and the Punjab Hindu Sabha have decided to make the fullest use of the 
yermission accorded by the Local Government and appointed Maulvi Muhammad Shafiq, 
Manlvi Fazil, and Pandit Tola Ram Shastri to deliver weekly eermons to the Muslim and 
' Hindu inmates, respectively, of tho. Borstal Jail at Lahore. Both the Maulvi and the Pandit, 
we learn, have been doing the work for the last. month and we feel confident that they 
will do good to the young convicts. So far, so good. But the question is, are the Mu- 
hammadans satisfied with what has been done ? The number of Christian inmates of the 
jail is the smallest in the Province, but the Salvation Army has undertaken the work of 
‘their spiritual welfare on a vast scale at Danepur, where it is also attempting to convert 
' Muslim convicts to Christianity. There are about a dozen Anjumans in the capital of the 
Punjab, but one has to confess that they have not yet fully realized their responsibility in 
the matter and, excepting the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, they have not done anything in 
that direction at all. The expenditure will not be very high, and Musalmans should be 
found willing to pay their quota to any fund established for the purpose. It is time 
- that vigorous efforts were made on a large ecale to reclaim the convicts and make them 
good Musalmans, instead of permitting them to drift into renegacy or become hardened 


. Criminals’? : | 
Pg as _ 16. The following is from the Observer 
, ce or boyeott of Muslim (Lahore), of the 5th April 1913 : — 
wp lat ae A fow weeks ago a Muhammadan ‘cobbler of Wazirabad was, acoording to a corres- 
‘: -posident of the :7'rstune. challanned by the city police for stealing the calf of a Hinda shop- 
* ESeper, § As the acoused had just slaughtered the calf when the police searched Lie house, th» 
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1V.—Kinz-K1I1uine. 


ao ee ne! - 14. The following. is from the ‘Tribune 
Bue eae onveet in Avarka. (Lahore), of the 9th April 1918 :— : 


“Though with great reluctance, we feel we shall he failing in our duty were we not 
to draw the attention of the Municipal Committee to conditions under which beef is brought 
into and sold in the Municipal market. It was a great blunder to have introduced the sale 
of beef in the Municipal Market, and the Hindu members who assented to this arrangement. - 
eulpably failed in properly safeguarding the interests of their co-religionists. The blame 
attaches in particular to the elected Hindu members, who in a way betrayed the trust reposed 
in them by the Hindu rate-payers. We do not think the arrangement is in any way yarti- 
calarly advantageous to the Wasliaia, thongh it has the merit of defying Hindu sentiment 
and of being a source of constant annoyance to Hindus. As a matter of fact the Hindus 
living in Anarkali are smarting under a grievous wrong and it behoves the authorities to take 
Immediate steps to at least. remove the flagrantly objectionable features of the arrangement. 
First, the existence of a condition that meat shall be carried from the slaughter house to the. 
market in covered carts is noticed oftener in the breach than in the observance. Early in the 
morning after the daylight has broken, one comes across uncovered carts carrying the meat 
to the market. ‘Secondly; they .stand before the door of the beef siatieat' foe a sufficientlv 
long time to the standing annoyance and diegust of Hindu passers-by. Thirdly, the fact of 
the proximity of the beef stalls to the vegetable section of the market has practically deprived 
the Anarkali Hindus of the use of the latter. It is all very well for the Municipal authorities 
to put up a notice that no one should enter the vegetables market with beef. But 
mho cares for these notices and who guarantees that this warning is being heeled to ? 
It is absolutely necessary that the beef market should be in an entirely separate building so 
designed as to admit of the access of covered carts inside the building. The vegetable and 
fruit. market should be at some distance from the beef market. The bye-law which prohibits 
the opening of fruit and vegetable shops in the Anarkali Bazar (except in the market) onght 
to be immediately repealed and people should be at liberty to open shops anywhere they like, 
Just conceiye a Hindn residing in the Risala Bazar, having to go to Twhari Gate for the 
purchase of vegetables because of hig scruples to purchase the same from the stalls in the 
Manicipal market. The Hindu members have a duty towards their co-religionists in this 
matter and we earnestly draw their attention to it. The time has also come when the intel- 
ligent among the eleetors ought to interrogate their representatives on the Municipal Committee 
on-this ard other cognate matters and ask them for an acconnt of their three years’ stewatd- 
ship.” 


V.—Nativgs SocieTies AND RELIGIOUS MatTrers. 


—. a 15. The following is from the Odserver 
Spiritual amelioration of convicts. (Lahore), of the 5th April 1913 :— , 


Tt will be remembered that the resolution of the Punjab Government affording special 
facilities to the Salvation Army for the reclamation of persons confined in the Lahore Jail 
evoked strong criticism in the Provinve aud was interpreted in certain quarters as an indirect 
encouragement to the Christign missionary propaganda. It wae in response to this agitation 
that His Honour Sir Louis Dane issued a Press communsqué permitting the delivery of sermons . 
en Islam, Hinduism, etc., in the jail. We are glad to learn that the Anjaman.i-Himayat-i- 
Islam, Lahore, and the Punjab Hindu Sabha have decided to make the fullest use of the 

yermission accorded by the Local Government and appointed Maulvi Muhammad Shafig, 
| vi Fazil, and Pandit Tola Ram Shastri to deliver. weekly eermons to the Muslim anil 
' linda inmates, respectively, of tho. Borstal Jail at Lahore. Both the Maulvi and the Pandit, 
we learn, have been doing the work-for the last. month and we feel confident that they 
will do good to the young convicts. So far, so good. But the question is, are the Mu- 
hammadans satisfied with what has been done ? The number of Christian inmates of the 
jail is the smallest in the Province, but the Salvation Army has undertaken the work of 
‘their spiritual welfare on a vast scale at Danepur, where it is also attempting to convert 
' Maslim convicts to Christianity. There are abont a dozen Anjumans in the capital of the 
Punjab, but one has to confess that they have not yet fully realized their responsibility in 
the matter and, excepting the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam,'they have not done anything in 
that direction at all. The expenditure will not be very high, and Musalmans should be 
found willing to pay their quota to any fund established for the purpose. It is time 
. that vigorous efforts were made on a large ecale to reclaim the convicts and make them 
good Musalmans, instead of permitting ‘them to drift into renegacy or become hardened 
5° on a i 


.— sriminale.” 16. The following is from the Observer 
*  ‘Arigther’- boyoott of Muslim (Lahore), of the 5th April 1913 : — 


+ | u°40 gf few weeks ago a Mubamtnadan ‘cobbler of Wasirabad was, according to a corres 
‘spesidedt of the :7rstene. challanned by the city police for stealing the calf of a Hinda shop- 
’ ‘SReper. * As.the acoused had just simaghtercd the calf when the police searched bie house, the 
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mused ii to aid months’ hard Iahour by Rai Paras 

<3 at the ai , Sc valating complains the writer, ‘has 
Beebe la aries See Wry Oren he, 
the elantbter of kina?’ Po 


ch persons would have been t 
sente — the accused to renepapiation roy sft Pasting sl The severe sentence of six’ monthi®. 
satons ppelennert | is not snough,and “it is vehomently urged fhat ‘thé ‘mén ‘should, -be 

peaebas sates nicipal _bye-laws also. Such ‘okie to be the logic of our. "Hindd 
pacsaieis, But the, sequel ia still more. ‘ignificant. “For the mete fact'that the Wasitabad 
anicipal Committee kas not. yet taken an steps against. & tian ‘Who ‘must-now ‘be ‘in a, 

the Hindus have given up the ee of mutton (mest from Mabsmthadin ‘butchers), on 

hae the plea that ‘ the rales forthe a ter of kjne and sale of beef ‘are ‘not strictly ~observed.* 
= This simply means that the Hindus have: ttted ‘Muhdmmadan meat-sellers‘and ate ‘taking 
aa to jhashe, ” Bat aR (ieee meat is tos Mubammadan what bef is to a Hinda, a Hindv- 


pare t, bas already taken place in the Kanikee village. We invite the attention of 

gpa a t to this state a irs. The: ‘only way of remedying itis to place 

. tht ka purer: oat i yee pl ual pie ; and ‘ontil’ this done ard ‘the Hindu ‘boycott : of 
Musalman butchers is ‘pp th ty of recial feeling in the Punjab wer be wccentuated. 
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W. The Hunter (Lahore); of the "th A ri) 1913, doprecaten . the con- 
duct of Lela Dina: Nath for- off ‘the feelings 
om an newepepet #4 of Muhanimiadans when he was: Kiitor of | the 
‘ |. Hinddatan and for making tn justifiable attempts 
-! injure that paper when he had seyered his’ connéction with it.. The paper 
y grieved to.see that the Hinduston’s new. Editor is su ing even 
Lala Dina Nath in wounding: the susceptibilities of. Muhammadans. ‘As an. 
instance in point, it says that in a recent issue the new Editor-of the Hindustan 
not only potiréd ridicule‘on' the Twitks for their defeats, -but alleged that they 
were the outcome of oppressions which Turkey used'to practise on her ‘nori- 
Muslim subjects. . After remarking that this accusation is absurd and ground- 
less, the.paper warns the new Editor of the Hindustan to abstain from injuring 
the feelings of Muhammadans, and adds that if he fails to do so, he will come 
within the clutch of the law. In conclusion, it -asks ChaudhraniSarala Devi 
to reprimand the new Editor and foree him to mend his ways, otherwise the 
Hunter will be obliged to flourish its bunting crop. 
LB. The Punjab esata (Lahore), of the Fed April 1918, publishes. 
A, pied bis *& Communication enti “Carnivorous Hindus 
"Hindus and ment-eating. should attend t6° this.” The writer—one Umrao 
Singh of Aribala—finds fault with his co-religionists for eating animal.flesh in 
utter'disrégard of scriptural injunctions against the practice, and urges that’ if 
they #re“ariablé to give it up entirely, they should at:least refrain from buying | 
it from. Mohammadan butchers, w ‘are not required ‘to keep’ beef apart from 
2 mutton and ‘other meat. Nor is this all. Muslim butchers kill cows and 
Ss 7 goats, with one and the same knife, in consequence of which the ‘blood 
= of one :animal mingles with #hp ‘flesh of the other, “The writer then asks 
. whether ithe incident which -has .léed. the Hindus of Gujmt.:(Punjab te 
refrain from‘ buying meat from: local Mislim meat-sellers’ is “not such.as should 
indice. Hindus ‘in ‘other parts of ‘the country either’ to: pive'up - 
pravtisés or’ to abstain trom purchasiaig ‘t ‘the meat .from ‘Mui 
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li en gives the following .: — 
Sir yy 4 Duke winding up the 
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are oe Hy to cae an at affirm that ifthe sowears in Rev eipindi and. Multan 
Divisions were permitted to have guns, they would in a few months ask to be relieved of 
them. The denses would inflict more dainage by the: guns on themselves than the dacoits. 

The handling of a gun requires some courage as well as training.” 


(c)— Municipal and Cantowment affairs. 


s : 21. In its leader, the Observer (Lahore), of 
tomieesmmatane and etmte sler- the 5th April 1918, publishes the following :— 


e . * ¢ s . « 


| ‘‘ While Government in a way admits that separate electorates have always been 
accompanied by improved mutaal relations, it is not intelligible why Government shquld 
stick to mixed electorates in a large number of Municipal towne in the Punjab; nor is it 
possible to understand why Government should ask the Commissioner:to reconsider the point 
so far as Multan is concerned. This is all the more unfair to the Muslims, when we 
remember that the Government of India and ite responsible head have, on more oceasions 
than one, recognised the absolute justice of the Muslim claim and given it practical effect 
by reserving a. number of sesits for their representatives on the various Legislative Councils. 

is Honour Sir Louis Dane’s reply on the point in the recéntly presented Muhammadan 
address i is not only unconvincing but utterly disappointing. In view of this pronouncement 
by the head of the ‘Province, it is obligatory on the Punjab Muslim League to take u preg 
question and begin work, as nothing short of a continuous hammering at the ‘portals of -the 
itn will agi: cesta them .6f the reasonableness and justice of our claims and induce 

‘These grievances, it te well-known, on the occasion of the 
ape, saninal the a ce of & grave scandal ; and unless strenuous 
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bane 'of the educated girls, in. the count 
Ration and: not-the education itself, is saben 
: the: infernal ac tcct Europe. a type 
en A I hy ey ‘ishould : bear in :mind 
even ‘as exainplée-worthy of imitation 
o 'tiot live ‘in Bt perdad, but “should: rather ' follow 
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(b)—Miscellaneous. ‘vale 


24. In its leader, the Tribune ( Lahore), of the 9th April 1918, pub- 


: The Public Services Oommiedion. ‘lishés the’ following: ya -—- 


* ‘1 * ni Pig, ° O  .-0he ¢ 

“What may be the remit of such an inquiry we need not stop to consider at present, 

Our object on tie present occagion is to acquaint the Commission with a few regrettable 
= features of the inquiry. One feature of it fs, of coursé, the limitation prescribed as regards 
i  “¢he® collection. of -evidence. Onteide Madras, and possibly Bombay, our best men have not 
: . heen’ asked to igive evidence. On. the contrary, no effort. hag been spared to put Kevrenme as 
witnesses: officiils and non- officials who either by fear or by ignorance age unable to acquaint 

the Commission with the actual feeling of the people pf the country. The duty of seléct- 

‘ing -witpessde sbems to have been relegated to Local Governments, with the reenlé that Local 
Governments have tried:to “ing ae before the Commission only that class of men who tow 

BR one: iative © Cou It, ig. not to the interest of the Civil Service to put forth as 
witnesses ‘men: rep we te the ch the cultured, progressive and patriotic section of ‘the people who, 

) without’ being “able to charge that they are place-hunters, can hold | their own in. com- 

| wiih » public. men in any cogntry.: Nowhere is the u unwisdom of this ‘exclusion of 
oglement mere visible: than in the Punjab. The public ate’ entitled to ‘ask why 
» Government kept.ont men ‘like. alt Sir Harnam Singh, Sir Protul Chander 
Rai dians, and thetic and popular officials like 

Tegret .to have to. observe ‘that 
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the Government, which will make the Government broad-baged on the loyalty, esteom and 
affection of the ag More than fifty years ago we had men like Mr. Norton to advocate 
the cause of Indiaus. Tiey considered thut Indians were fully on a par with any European 
in learning, knowledge of the people, steadfast loyalty and a thorough appreciation of the 
principle and character of the British rule. After half a century of progress and enlighten- 
ment the Public Service Commissioners are asked to believe that Indians are still incom- 
petent to hold positions of trust and responsibility, but at the same time they are warned 
that given equal opportunities Indians would beat Englishmen on their own ground.” 


* * * . . * * 


25. The Desh (Lahore), of the 6th April 1913, has a note entitled 

‘‘ Do not Indians possess the faculty for administra- 

PD eoy w a Engiah witnesses tion? The paper regrets that all the English 
ee reas wommis- witnesses who gave their evidence before the 
Public Services Commission unanimously declared 

that Indians are not endowed with the faculty for administration. It is 
extremely hard, it adds, to be charged with incompetency when no oppor- 


tunity is afforded to ‘‘us” to display “our” (administrative) capabilities. 


26. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 5th April 1913, has a note entitled 
“ Aid to a newspaper for disseminating correct 
information about Islamic (affairs).”’ After re- 
marking that the correspondents of the Near Fast 
(London) are past masters in the art of publishing misguided and exaggerated 
accounts of the affairs in the Near East and that the paper’s writing are 
discoloured by bigotry and unjustifiable religious partiality, the Vakil 
is surprised that the Bengal Government has expressed its intention of pur- 
chasing some copies of this paper with a view to disseminating correct 
information about Islamic affairs in the Near Hast. After remarking that 
Rs. 2,275 have been provided for the purpose, the paper takes exception to 
the Bengal Government’s proposal in the matter and says that if the Gov- 
ernment considers it necessary to subsidize a newspaper, it should exercise a 
little more discrimination in selecting a paper for the purpose, : 


eee 3 27. The following is from the Tribune 
Panjab Sanitary Conference, €§ (Lahore), of the 6th April 1913 :— 


‘His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, we are glad to say, is 
organising a small Sanitary Conference for this Province with the Hon’ble Mr. Fenton as 
its President. The Conference is being directed to make its recommendations before the 
Government moves to the Hills early next month. We welcome this measure which is in 
keeping with the active and energetic policy which has been the keynote of Sir Louis Dane’s 
regsmé. But we cannot help deploring the haste and hurry with which such measures are 
initiated and disposed of. We hope the Conference will take official and non-official evidence 
on the points referred to them by Government and devise satisfactory means to check malaria, 
plague and other epidemic diseases, which devastate the riverine villages and canal irrigated 
tracts every year. We hope the Hon’ble Mr. Fenton will be put on special duty for the whole 
time to be able to do this important work in a thorough and efficient manner.” 


Subsidising of the Near Kast by 
the Bengal Government. 


LAHORE : J. SLATTERY, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
The 12th April 1918. of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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SELECTIONS 
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INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 
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Examined up to 19th April 1913. 


CONTENTS. 
| HH St 
Page. Page. 
I.—Pouitico. VI.—LEgGistation. 
(a) Forsign— Nil, 
1. The Balkan War (Zamindar) ve vee 361 ViII.—GzneRat ADMINISTRATION. 
2. Indian Muhammadans and Turkey (Millat) ... id. 
3. Turkey and England (Musalman) ... we «= 862. | (@) Fudicial— 
4, RussinandIslam ( Do. ) e te id. Nil, 
5. Ap to eatablish an Islamic University 
at Mecca (Zamindar) oe ies 1b. | (b) Police— 
6. Indians in South Africa (Panjabee and 77r:- 
Eune) ... 009 eee 198 16. Ni. 
( 6) Home— (c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs ~ 
7. The Collector of Karachi and the mien 17. The Lahore Municipalit d Mr. H 
Congress (Akhbar-i-’ Am) eee 363 (Tribune) an uf ei “ mae esa 367 
8. Sedition in India (Afghan) see cee $b. 
9, Muslim boycott of European goods (Ail-+- -i- (4) Education — " 
Hadis) eee ee 34 18 FR — q t: : t 
. Fe ill 
10, United India League (Tribune). oe ee Se Pe ey ee 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS&S*FRONTIER. (e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land= 
Ni. 
Ni, 
III.—NativeE SratTegs. 
il. Kashmir affairs (Desh) ... _ a 8G | ee Oe meeree— 
Nil. 
IV.—KINE-KILLING. 
(9) Postal matters ~ 
Nil. 
V.—Nativs Soorntizs aNp Rgiiciovus MatTrrrs. Nil. 
12. ™ a Sujumen-i-Khetinwi i-Kaaba , 
. $8) 65 | (h v8 
18. b Census Report and ‘Aryas (Arya (Y) Micsdbaneses 
. a x to ot are Poa) 
ue relations 66 
16. Hinda-Mubammadn relations in Gujrat ‘Ob- : sla: Pahl Servo eee Cree and 368 
coe 1b. - —- 
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LIst OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
“ ' BRANCH-AS If STOOD ON THE 19¢a APRIL 1918. 


ane ————— 
No. Name. © Locality. Name of Publisher. 
ee , eS —— eed 
| ENGLISH. 
Daity. 
1 | Tribune »». | Labore Bihari Lal a 
Tri'‘wEExLy. ) : 
g | Panjabee vas | Lahore v. | Mal Chand #s 
BI-wWERExLy. 
Observer »«. | Lahore »». | Nizamend-din a 
Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ..' J. R. Thapar je 
ews. j | 
Wrrx ty. | 
6 | Arya Patrika »». | Lahore ... | Salig Ram a 
6 | Comrade »- | Delhi ... | Muhammad Ali eee ave 
7 | Harbinger »- | Lahore ... | Durga Parshad o00 135 copies 
8 | Khalsa Advocate .. | Amritsar * — Advocate Com- 846 - 
mittee. 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly eee | Simla ... | S. H. Liddell sei 500, 
| ForTNIGHTLY. 
10 | Jijnasu* ... | Lahore ... | Ishar Das we 500 copies. 
MonrTHLY. _ 
11 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore .. | Saraswati Nath zi 1,800 copies. 
12 | Durbar ... | Amritear ... | Kasar Mal i Ul 
18 | Forman Christian College | Lahore co ese 
Notes.t+ | 
14 | Practical Medicine ve. | Delhi ... | Dr. Ram Narain me 1,000 copies. 
16 | Punjab Educational Journal) | Lahore ,.. | R. B. Mohan Tal = 500 ,, 
16 | Punjab Mission News ... | Do. ... | Revd. Wigram 0s 350 , 
WY | Ravi | ... | Mr. B. M. Jones ose 500 ,, 
18 | Review of Religions ... | Kadian (Gurdaspur) ... | Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... 800 ,, 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore .. | Dev Rattan = $00 ,, 
20 | Teacher ... | Dinga (Gujrat) ... | Kalyan Singh wi 7 . 
31 | Union ... | Lahore w. | P. G, Richards, BA. ,,, 400 2 
23 Vedic Mugazine and Gurukul Do. eee Devi Chand eee 500 Pty 
Samachar. 
«. | Peshawar ... | Saiyid Muhammad Abdalla wi 
ve | Lahore wee | Govind Sahai “ 900 copies; 
ee ... | Dina Nath a 3,000 ,, 
| 
cee I Delhi ee Muhammad Ali eee o0e 
vor | Lahore .. | Hari Lal Sharma sas per 
: Do. ... | Nizam Din «| 2,500 copies. 
ove Delhi v. | Mirza Asdulla Beg * __s,. ose 
vee hover we | Muhammad Insha Alla ... 4,233 copies, 
nee | Do. ace Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 
ace | Atniritear eee Abdul Asiz eee | 
cc, | Pedbiatirar wos | Saigsd Mohammad Abdalia 
sii Faia oe | Glralam Ahmad ve | 
| Dor | Samal =| 1000 
ay *Not ressived during the fortnight. 
+ Not received during the month. 
2 Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL. 
BRANCH AS I? STOOD ON THE 19ra APRIL 1918—conriNvED. 


i ‘a 
No. Name. Locality Name of Publisher» | Circulation. 
Rae Pie net 
A 2 “ES ~“URDU—conrimvunp. i. ee oe oe 
os . | |]. . Wasxty—continued, . 
ae 36 | Ahluwalia Gazette »» | Amritsar »» | Lehna Singh 00 418 copies, 
. 97 | Army News*. 4. | Ludhiana .». | Daulat Ram - 639 ,, 
. 36 | Atjon ... | Lahore .. | Dharm Pal wk WS 
; $9 | Arorbans Gazette oe» | Amritsar .». | Narain Das - 600 " 
, : | 40 | Arya Gazette . eo. | Lahore -» | Bhowani Das pes 650 
: i ) Badar _ oe. | Qadian, Gurdaspar District | Miraj-ud-din a | 1,290 ,, 
ie 42 | Bharat ... | Jallandar ... | Thakar Sheoratan Singh 500 ,, 
43 | Chandhwin Sadi® »» | Rawalpindi ... | Haji Ahmad Me sas 
“4 Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana ... | Abdul Aziz | i 741 copies. 
45 | Curzon Gazette ono .. | Mires Hairat i 4,824 ,, 
_ 4 | Delhi Gazette* » | Do. ... | Sajjad Husain es 700 , 
47 | Hakam* .. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Yakub Ali i 1,00) , 
4s | Hag? » | Delhi ... | Karim Ali - 400 , 
© e' Haq — >. | Amritsar - Ram Nath = 7. « 
: 60 | Hindu® ... | Lahore ...| Hari Tal Sharma. 2,083, 
: 61 | Hindustan — oo | Do . | Buta Ram ws 14,484 “, 
: 58 Hunter | | Do. ... | Mulla Muhammad Bakhsh oe 
58 | Islam* am ,. | Abdul Latif ii 1,C00 copies, 
6s Kapurthala Akhbar itt, Kapurthala ... | Hamid Husain oe 2 
55 | Loyal Gazette w+ | Lahore .. | Amar Singh a Se 
| 56 Lytton Gazette* ws | Delhi | ... | Bulaki Das ‘“ 500 , 
ee | Lyallpur ... | Jawahar Lal ne allan 
be 1». | Lahore ~ .. | Shuja Ulis wd 611 copies” 
a oe | . Do.. ... | Din Muhammad - 700» 
3 ..+ | Thang ... | Hafia Khuda Bakhsh . ... 1,073 , 
5 Sana-ulls 
4 P. Wylie 
Nisam Din 
Radha Krishan 
Hira Lal 
Thakur Sukhram Das 
Bahawalpur State we ie 
Sayed Magbul Hossin | 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 19ta APRIL 1918—conciupzp. 


$ Not received during the month. 


a 
No. | Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
| Waeate—csoctaded 
72 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar »- | Jhelum «» | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 709 copies, 
73 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan ve | Lahore eee | Sayed Mumtaz Ali __e.. 1,500 
74 | Victoria Paper® on sti » | R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 , 
75 | Waqt* +» | Lahore ove A Hunin o00 | 300 ,, 
76 | Watan woh Muhammad Insha Ullah... 5,885 , 
77 | Zamindar wi De ... | Baja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 ,, 
FortTNIGHTLY. 
78 | Biwah Samachart -- | Lahore Ram Chand a 500 copies, 
79 | Jiwan Tat Do. ... | Dev Rattan 850 ,, 
80 | Kam Dhenu +» | Ludhiana Bawa Bhagwan Das ee. 1,500 ,, 
81 | Mister Gazette Lahore .. | Ali Bakhsh a 100 ,, 
82 | Mobyal Gazettet ‘os | Kale, Sholam District «| MebtaGham Des... 160 , 
83 | Nurt ieee Ate ++» | Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Mahammad Yusaf ve 791 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
84 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart vw» | Kabal » | Abdul Khalik oe 
URDU. 
MorTHLY. 
85 | Arorbans Parkash} vee | Lahore ve | Salig Ram aes 600 copies. 
86 | Arya Musafir »». | Jalundar »» | L. Amar Nath 008 760 ,, 
87 | Fasanat ee | Lahore ~ 7, omnes Firos-ud- 1,000 , 
88 | Indart «| Do. .-- | Dharm Pal, B.A. o00 $81 , 
s9 | Jaubart .. | Amritese ». | Dr. Chirag Din Jaubar ... 400 ,, 
QD | Kakezai Social Reformer] ... | Lahore ee | Fazl Din o0e i 
91 | Makhzan vee | Delhi » | M. Fazl Dahi Be 2,000 » 
92 | Martand ev: | Lahore --- | Kanhaya Lal — oes 350 ., 
98 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh ... | Delhi . |M, Muhammad Khalil ... 200 , 
94 | Rafiqt »» | Lahore oo. | Charinji Lal ie ° 
95 | Raghbir Patrika} oe | Do vo | Prabh Dial - 500 1, 
96 | ot ‘te we |Z. Gauri Shankar lal ..{ 3,000 
97. oo» | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District; Muhammad Din, Awan ... 3,000 ,, 
98 ot | Dr. B, B, Mitra se 250 1» 
»». | Amritsar ... | Jiwan Singh on 1,000 cppies, 
coo | De .»» | Ganda Singh ave 400 , 
.«. | Lahore 3 _ a | Dharm Dev ane 1,000 copies 
. © Not received during the week. 
t Not received during the fortnight. 
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4.. Baers bean a nes the Seinitehar Kishote); of tie idthend, 
18, ‘says:“that int the; ‘eiteation. 
Me Belian Mat, ciftathilte there is. cvery:likelihoed-of the;war-eoming:: 
to’an end“very dhitrtly ‘Even 'the Powers are sr ‘to secure -&- Bp war 
of peace as earl nnd ang engin rgh oot haive boat relish: for ths, horrible, 
bhoodshiéd, -bu bt beanie ey.ate afraid lest the.war should lead to-a general 
— oonflagration .. t ame hy hy After remarking ‘that if* the European 
Pawere-had-not helped the Balkans, the latter would “a have been: = je 
—_N ‘objects soon, the paper lb aca from the Burhan a lon 
atkicles,.sach as-moncy, munitions o war, &¢., which Russia is alicgél ta te 
heve'sent-tothe confederates. It also cites the Iatest odmmanriiiiheaesier am 
Dr:,Amsari to that psper, in-whieh he declares that the fo bla ea 
redently- been reinforced by 70 thousand Russian ‘volunteers from 
that the recent guocess of the confederates before the'iron walls of Adr 
is dusito- the skill of Russian Engineers and to the heavy siege ‘guns 
oe sed arrived from France vid Salonika. The paper comménils ‘this ‘at 
of affairs to the consideration:of the British authorities and asks ‘whether pe 
wae not their duty to help their old friend. Turkey out of | for’ the 
feblings of Muhammadans. Among the many changes, it adds, that have- 
come over Europe of late a very remarkable one is the “ sway of the Northern’ 
ever the political forest of Europe.” “We” tried our best out of‘regard! 
for “ our ’” Anglo-Endian brethren to forget that the Balkan War was ‘a reli- 
‘giots one, but it is a pity that “we ” haan signally failed in the matter. 
peaks ‘ho power on earth:can remove the impression made on “our”. ‘minds 
by the ‘conduct of the European Powers in conspiring against ‘Turkey, and .of 
Mr Asquith in declaring immediately after tne fall-of Salonika that that city. 
Was the gate through which Christianity had entered Europe and -that on. its 
conquest “the fail of Constantinople was imminent. . The. paper can take an 
éath that every Musalman is strongly convinced that Europe. is determined, 
the’ ruin and extermination of Islam. This conviction has now beem 
strengthéried ‘by the knowledge that the British ministry <itself is taking. ite 
full share in the work. England is well aware that Turkey being the guardian 
of the Sacreil ‘Places 1s the centre of: the Islamic. creed, and .yet. she regards 
y species of tyeenny, erpetrated on her by Russia 3 comunendatite and 
». The: paper declares.that the main reason why -the Turks. have 
proved a thorn i in C4 side of Europe is that they do not profess’ Christianity. — 


vm The. paper contitiues by praising the bravery of the Turks in the ipresent, 
8 that it would have been 2 a matter for’ consolation if, after: their 
om Europe, the ‘Putks were to be alowetl to Hive In peace in 

of it’ is Tt the Europe 1 - Powers desire to a. Asia 
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¥ "Writing under the heading “Where a wife is not a legal wife *? or 
the Tribune ore), of the 17th April’ 1918, publishes the following :— 


a Daring the last three months the voices of owr distressed countrymen in ‘South, 
atti have wd drowned in the national lamentation ovér the unexpected turn given ‘to 


pana og ea my BF {[ndig by ponent greats. t at the existing rate the life of our ery i 


in South ly this month fhat 
Geir bere os ws e) tedien? aga wad 


which’ 
beady ipa ak to be | Saad The ceaeti te ation | is- whether what: is legal: in 
aan ig HO British Colony. If a- British Indian. subject. loses: his or. her 
status ‘the egal he or she sets.foot in a British Colony there can be no difference between: : 
such « British subject and an alien. Surely the lawful wife of a rage does not loge. 
Fe yt tee g epee pt agg h "It is 9 cruel. ‘ungy Po: he wedded wife to say. 
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y ‘Writing sie the heeding ‘Preparations for the National Congress 

in Sindh,” the Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 10th 

Fecal Congres. a April 1918, deplores the conduct of the Karachi 
‘ authorities in characterising the National Congress 
as scditions and in trying to sow the poisongus seed of dissension not only in 
the ranks of Hindus and Muhammadans but in those of the different sections 
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18. ‘the age. Gazette (Lahore), of the 10th April 1918, has a note 
entitled “ What on earth does this third 
ae Paaab Consus Report at mean?” It has deeply grieved him, says the 
oe to read in the recent Census Rep that 

thére are three parties inthe Arya Samaj, and that the third party, which 
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blessings of British Raj, which stands for justice and fair play to all. Questionable tactics 
like the present should be put off till the advent of. "the Hindu Swarajz, which, thank 
‘God, is not yet in sight. - We hope the Local Government .will deal fairly with all parties 
concerned and.see to it that justice is dene to the Musalmans. ” 


| 16.' The. Observer coe of the 16th 
‘ale core Memriage sed Hinde’ 4 573) 1918, gives the following :— 


| We invite the attention of our co-religionists in general, and the Ulema in —_ 
cular, to a question of absorbing interest to the: Muslim community in India. Under A 
“Hinda law. the mafriage tie of a Hindu’ woman is indissoluble, even if. she abandons 
ancestral religion and embraces Islam or Christianity ; while Anglo-Muharamadan law dis- 
solves the marriage of a Muslim woman who becomes a renegade. Two or three cases have 
lately occurred in Northern India, in which Hindu women voluntarily. adopted Islam, but 
wére prevented from living with Musalmans whom they had married after their conversion 
and forced to live with Hindus who could no longer be their husbands under the Shersat. 
We have heard of men who have been simply ruined by marrying Hinda female converte to 
Islam. The former husband of the woman lodges 4 Bae ‘W complaint in court that the Muhammadan 
husband has abducted his wife and the Hindus liberally supply the complainant with funds. 


The poor Musalman es that he has married not a Hindu woman, but a Muhammadan. 
The rulings of the High Courts, however, intervene, and the case is decided inevitab| agamst 
the Muhammadan and the woman is given to the Hindu, in spite of her proteste. If, on the 


‘contrary, a Musalman woman gives up Islam, her marriage with her Muhammadan husband 
at once comes to an end and she is legally free to marry any one she likes. “Such an a 
ment is obviously one-sided. It favours the Hindu at the expense of the Musalman 
should it be forgotten that it has been. contended by come Mau ns that the marriage 
of a Musléma who turned was dissolved in days of . yore, because there was a fear 
‘that if she remained with her fathead. she would re ren secrets of Muhammadan soldiers 
to their enemies ; but seeing that such a state of warfare ho lo exists, in India at least, 
‘the marriage tie of a Muslim woman should not break on her abandoning Islam. The ques- 
tion deserves the earnest consideration of the Ulema, and we hope our Vernacular contem po- 
~raries will also initiate a discussion on the subject.’ ” 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(c)— Municipal and Cantonment affaire. 


ee eee 17. The Pribune (Lahore), of the 16th 
ftumpiegt on oct April 1913, gives the following :— 


“ Tt is seldom that we come across | such a happy incident as the one we saw at the 
--last.meeting of the Lahore Munici when on the approaching transfer of Mr. Humphreys, 
the President of the Lahore Manici , all the members of the committee ex their 
‘great a reciation of his services as dent and’ acknowledged his sympathy, liberality and 
“ampa aty pp tarcatewne Dye we bdinadlde dag aoc ween Pe eee the official 
o Hag psi all were like Mr. Hum Rai also express- 
‘ed his edmitation of Mr Xe 5 ae m9 ai 
‘showing that what defects there were, must be due to the shortcomings of the members and 
‘not to rte the attitade of the Presidente. This is really a happy scene which, as we have said 
above, seldom oceurs, and for that reason is all . the. more valuable. On such occasions one 
‘feels we 2 Oblivious of the distinction of officials and non-officials.. It proves two agreeable 
facts ; one is that when the right kind of civilian officer is met with, the people gt ype. 
‘that he i is their own man. The other is that on the side of the people ready and am 
‘appreciation of good qualities in able officers is never wanting. Lahore was exce samuaity ally 
‘fortunate in this experience. Even presidency cities might envy Lahore in this r 
‘Well may Mr. Humphreys be proud of his achievement, for in the present condition, civi ~ 
of his mental calibre ay anata of heart are a. valuable asset both to Government and 


( i (4)—Edusation.” 


or 19. ‘The Bharat (J ullndur), Sag] 11th April ire has an article 

headed .“ eliberations -of Government on the 
, Female edveation ie lear... subject of female education.” After thanking the 
‘Hon’ble Mr. Godjey for inviting’a conference to discuss certain matters con- 
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emale edusation in the Province, the states that the most 
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The paper in its issue of the 12th April 1918, gives the following 
under the heading ‘“‘ Anti-Indian Prejudice ” :— 


‘Perhaps the worst feature of the proceedings at the meetings of the Public Services 
Commission has been the attitude taken up by certain European individuals and bodies that 
no increase is neceesary in the number of Indians employed in positions of trust and respon- 
sibility.in the public service of the country. : If this view of the case is accepted, the ratson 
détre of the appointment of the Commission disappears. The remarks as regards this point 
made iy Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald at the Punjab Association Club dinner on Wednesday 
last will'go a long way to reassure those’ timid and nervous men among us who had begun 
to fear that in the end the Commission might do more harm than good to the aspirations of 
our countrymen for more extended.employ ment in positions of trust and responsibility. That 
was the reason why papers, such as the Psonecer, Capstal and the Englishman, which are . 
wholly opposed to anything further being Lope to educated Indians, raised a cry that the 
Commission was not wanted and that it should be dissolved. In order to justify their demand 
and strengthen it they adopted the objectionable tactics of running down the Commission on 
the ground that it was exciting race feeling. Mr. Ramsay onald showed that these 
criticisms were based on nothing but ignorance and race prejudice and as such were not worthy 
of the least consideration. Tlie tactics have failed and the Commissioners are determined 
to do. their work in a spirit of fairness and impartiality. That the educated Indians are sure 
to benefit from the labours of the Commission we make no doubt whatsoever. The question 
only is as regards the extent and volume of that benefit. Will it be according to our expecta- 
tions, or will it fall much short of them? These are the questions which we might well 
ask. Equally satisfactory and reassuring will be Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s further remark 
that the evidence suggesting that the sphere of the employment of Indians in positions of trust 
and responsibility should not be widened, was negligible in all important respecte. We 
have already shown that it is founded solely on race and class prejudice of the worst. 
description.’ : 


Under the heading ‘ Baroda and the: Punjab’ the paper dated the 
13th April 1913, gives the following :— 


“There is one passage in the oral evidence of Dewan Tek Chand, I.CS., to which we 
desire to call particular attention, In reply to Mr. Sly the Dewan Sahib said that he served . 
in Baroda for three years-and-a-half. He described the conditions in that State where 
execative and judicial functions are separate. He said that the Collector did nothing but 
appellate work, that he had the power of transferring cases and of moving the High Court on 
the revisional side, that the Collector had a residue of powers but did not use them, that 
the Magistrates were separate and the Sessions Judges heard appeals. Continuing, he said 
he would not recommend a change in the Punjab, ‘because the conditions here are not so 
advanced as in Baroda.’ This testimony is most valuable as coming from a Civilian who 
possesses practical experience of conditions obtaining in both the territories. And yet the 
fact remains that at the investiture of the present Gaekwar with ruling powers 22- years 
ago Sir T. Madhava Row had to grapple with the accumulated evils of a century of adminis- 
trative disorganization in the State. By that time the province of the Punjab was understood 
to have made a marvellous progress under a galaxy of six eminent Lieutenant-Governors 
beginning with Sir John Lawrence, the last of them being Sir Robert Egerton. Since the 
accesssion of the Gaekwar our progress is understood to have been much more rapid than before. 
And yet we have the testimony of Dewan Tek Chand that conditions here are not so advanced 
as in Baroda and he does not recommend a change, It is wecessary to inquire what has helped 
Baroda to steal a march over the Punjab, especially when Mr. Fenton asserts that the tax- 
paying units in the British provinces are much more attached to the agency to which the 
working of the system has been entrusted than to the system itself.” 


+ In its issue of the 18th April 1913, the paper publishes the fo!- 
lowing :— aay 
. Phe European witnesses who appeared before the Public Services Commission at 
Lahore displayed a remarkable but by no means singular unanimity. They wanted an extended 
employnient of Indians generally, but the Indian “Civil Service they would continue to make 
a close preserve for themselves, and some would go so far as to shut the door inst Indians 
in the London examination. Another direction in which they showed a practical concensus 
of 6pinion was the betterment of the pay and prospects of the service to which many 
of them belonged. In their opinion the emoluments of the service are too low, the block in 
promotion, through excessive ‘recruitment, is too serious to be allowed to continue, the 
rules of leave and leave allowances should be made much more liberal and generous, and 
the rates‘of pension substantially increased. Yet another direction in which this practical 
identity of views manifested iteelf- was the condition of the Provincial Civil Service in the 
Punjab. - While everything relating to the Indian Civil Service. was topsy-turvy and needed 
immediate overhauling, there was ‘absolutely. nothing in the recruitment, the emoluments or 
the vonditions of service of the Proviucial Civilian that called for a change. Everything 
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India and in England, the best as tested by a common standard, will come out ‘successful. 
We therefore think that the arguments of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and others who 
ask for preventive and restrictive measures against fair Indian competition are only exhibiting 
their own utter weakness and inability to hold their own against Indiane.”’ 


* “ . . gg . . 
The paper in its issue of the 15th April 1918 publishes the following :— 
x . s 4 & S Se aa - 


“Mir. Shadi Lal, like a true patriot, said he always resented the remark that the Punjab 
is a backward province. ‘I am‘sure,’ he observel, ‘that Panjabees can hold their own 
against any odds.” This is perfectly true. Here again what is lacking is equal and fair op- 
portunity and if these facilities are given, there is every likelihood that Panjabees with their 
virile qualities would out-shine others in any field, intellectual and mechanical. This is the 
sound view that many who have closely moved among all classes of the people have expressed. 
Moreover, we fail to see the relevancy of the objection raised that if simultaneous examina- 
tions in India were held, the Madrasees and Bengalees would monopolise the posts. Have 
they monopolised such poste without the simultaneous examinations? Even supposing they 
‘come in largely for a time, in what way would we suffer when better facilities for competition 
are given us? Is it not natural for us to prefer even the Bengalees and Madrasees to Euro- 
peans ? Are they not ina better position to understand our people and sympathise with them 
than European civilians 2? Do not Englishmen themselves prefer the Scotchmen, Irishmen, 
and even Germans and Russians to non-Europeans? Weare astonished at the unfair and 
~-utterly unjustifiable and irrational attempts made to set up Panjabees against Bengalees, Hindus 
against Muhammadans, &c. Admitting all that can be said about these petty provincial and 
sectarian jealousies, can any rational person deny, that after all, Indian peoples, to whatever 
province or sect they may belong, are at bottom one and are bound to give better satisfaction 
than total aliens in spite of their admitted virtues of efficiency and ability ? The late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s famous statement that no good government can be asubstitute for 
government by the people themselves, in whatever stage of progress they may be, is particularly 
applicable to the present conditions of India and solves the many seemingly irreconcilable and 
selfish propositions raised.’’ , 


20. Writing under the heading ‘“ Reserved for Europeans,” the 
7 os Se Nie ge Panjabee (Lahore), of the 12th April 1913, pub- 
YP Bes exit Gstinetions bee Jishes the following :— 


“ Many are the unpleasant incidents in India that have occurred in effect of the special 
reservations sometimes made for Europeans in matters that should rather be common. In 
spite of these, the differentiation continues to be made to the detriment of peaceful feeling in 
the Indian people who bitterly complain. The Bezgalee brings to light a trivial matter but 
one which shows the depth of feeling on this question. Recently a European Sergeant stopped 
the Hon’ble Mr. Sitanath Roy and the Hon’ble Mr. Radha Charan Pal at one of the gates 
leading to the Howrah Port Commissioner’s ferry steamer, because he said that the pas- 
sage was reserved for Europeans only and on no account could the two Hon’ble members be 
allowed to pass it. The other gate was very crowded and these gentlemen, therefore, tried 
to pass through this gate. Subsequently a European Inspector came and on learning that 
the two Indians thus stopped were Hon’ble Members of the Council, allowed them to pass. 
Yet it was a matter of special favour that was shown them, and it may be asked whether 
such distinction is necessary in a public place. The other casé refers to a railway incident 
in Karachi and is at present a subject of judicial decision on final. appeal. This isa case 
brought by Mr. Mathradas, Pleader, of Hyderabad, Sind, who while travelling in a second 
class’ compartment ‘reserved for Europeans’ was forcibly removed. He sued the 

ecretary of State for damages, but Mr. Pratt decided that the Secretary of State 
was not Hiable-for torts committed by his servants. In appeal Mr. Pratt’s decision 
‘was revetsed and the liability of ‘the Secretary of State was admitted. The case was 
fhen tried by Mr. Fawestt. who. held that the Railwsy Administration could reserve 
seperate compartments for Europeans and Indians, but that they had no power under 


the compartment in which he 
le. He further held that 


undue 
question | 
in th . s of electric lights and fans, and that Indi 
refrigerators, too, Bu s (the incident occurred in the month of. May), 
there waa no reason why the freedom of choice of Indians should be restricted. No 
ecls s yet been announced and it remaing to be ceen whether ugly incidents like these 
will stop or will crop up again.” | 


LAHORE: | J. SLATTERY, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-Generat 


on of Police, C. I. D. and Bailwoys, Punjab. 
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"to the affemmp ts made to impr Ee on the a 0 of the Balkan. confeder- 
orang the conflict, 4 in which they are + cihiieged, Was one between Cross and 
Crescent, that the war has assumed such a dai and that the 

hungry Sonam thoiean wolves of the, ans, mad witli religions frenzy, have fallen 


upon-voicaless Muslim sheep (to devour them). In conclusion, the Editor says 
that. when he. read Dr. Dillon’s ‘adeount of ths Bulgarian oufrages in the 
Daily. Telegraph, he became beside himself with f and sorrow, especially 
when he we nd: that Sir Edward Grey was responstble: for them. 


“he: Fakit {Amritear),. of the 16th April 1913, publishes & com- 


munication headed ‘‘ What are (you) waiting for 
Tndian Muhatamedans and Tarkey now?” The writer—Hakim M. Bukn-ud-Din, 


Dara—says that “your” (Musalmans’) appalling future, the very: idea of 


which once‘used to strike terror in “your” hearts, now stares “you” in the 
face. Adrianople has been wrested from “you” and there will be a. last 
great battle between the Cross and the Crescent. If even now the Musal- 
mans are defeated, their honour, their religion and their community will 
cease, to exist. They will see with their own eyes the banner of the Cross 
waving over their Capital and their Caliph either imprisoned or immersed: in 
the river of bleod |. They will be confronted not with the question of victory 
or defeat, but with that of life or death. There will be a massacre and 
bloodshed ‘which ‘will. cause. even the heavens to tremble! This is the 
ecasion on which every Turk will hurl ten or twenty of his enemies into 
hell and die the death of @ martyr! This is; therefore, the occasion on 
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e i and the cople, the Indian Prete can under 
is true that publications such 
a bios 


-¢cinmaa but the entire Indian. Press. should 
for the mischief 
ncies of the latter, not even its bitterest enemy can say 


that the ° 


comonnen t is-unfair-to regard the Indian Press as the source of mischief. 


| il. The Hinds res: of the ha .- .1913, has an article headed . 
Government and Vernacular Newsy’ of official misunderstanding.” After remarking 
Visisaslie Press 
known that that-section of the. rm © which foments discontent, is strongly 


ureued by Government in respect of the Pross can never prové conducive to 
nraggredes of and order in the country. - The foundations of a mighty 
Empire sh on the solitl rock of public contentment and not on con- 
sfraint. Cuatinutie, the paper-sdmits that a Government undoubtedly must 
have some control over the Press, but it is extremely. doubtful if it will attain 
the end it has in view by the Press Act of 1909 or by the manner in which it 
is being enforced. For instance, he says, whens newspaper is required to 


furnish security or forfeit that already furnished, no ee is given to. 


te concerned to prove his innocence and it is deemed sufficient to point 
) him that there are words or sentences in the alleged incriminating article, 


which are 
of disaffection or hatred towards Lng per Not only are the most 
rs regarded with s 


om on oublisbing @ social paper, was “sequel to Saiish. & caer. of 
Rs. 500 for a Press, which he had had set up, and how later on when he had 
occasion to 
yas ‘transferred- to his -paper, with. the. result- that eventually he had to 

cease publication. ‘In the case of the oon sam Gazette ome @ similar 


irregularity ¥ was » committed. si 


lly Ww ng Me cance of vernacular 
: ‘dinaas. my the bubtleties of the la ujng, the paper says that 
‘Indian newspapers have SS a agitated: for the improvement of the 
Government: eat tranuioding but t witht’ mmocess. Although, it adds, 
it is not fair to doubt abt tie re mere of the Govérament. y A tg still there 
‘be no gainsa; the fact that only very able men can do justicé to 
! work. He recalls the fact that the eenene of certain seditious 
poke put i ce ‘Court art by Government in 1909, when the writers of the — 
) ee the $e sedition, ..were . Joye. J be epeenen, _ =e pepe pa 
yr Footing ont: Roe aad ing the most impo O sd 
oF nding in the minds of Government with 


hich at 
neice come 


# Goyernment officials listen to ia hadi who follow this vocation 
merely to curty favour with the authorities, — 


a) The detective’ fovee. of Government is mainly composed of men 
of. low birth, low morality and insufficient training. 


4 wis The now zent in restricting ths mens ‘which 
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reg to drive discontent from the country. Under these cir~-. 
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i that Government is; not justified in hel the 
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condemned by its contemporaries, the Fa ol says that the coercive policy. 
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"7 Wetting wider the: heading ’*’ Sir ouis: Dahe's. Budget 
"pa oF Bach Apr 4018, gives the-Talwing ae 


“ His Honour Sir Louis Dane délivered ‘avery ‘ititereating: sipetiot ‘fn sir 
the Budget Debate on Friday last, The speech was, on the one hand, free from the taint tl 
self-adulation so often indy'ged in by de rtip Provinsial ial oversees, and contained, on the 
other hand, a thedglitfal-review : aes {ha .dpeech’ dwelt upon a 
. jarge number of subjects, most of which were Soecned | m @& a. we ry manner with due 
ccneidesation to the requirements of the provincs.. Truly has His Honony chargcterised 
himeecif aa, a” Parijabea, tor the knowledge. he possesses of ' the Punjab is-indéed great.- 


"“ Weihave alceady. discussed the. es gee of syrplus—perhaps:the meat: importent -rof 
a'l the topics reviewed by His ‘Honoor,. have suggested that instead of spending -th® 
surplus ‘now at the disposal of the Government ‘on omialt itrigatiop works as contemplated, 
- wifiéb- migitt not proves success, the @rverrment -should-pay more attention! tote ‘pressidg . 
needs of'the prov'nce m:: matiers-of edd cation ‘end sanitation ead shold freely launch<hat witht 
ptr str andrmataocdatibas: on Wel] eonsifleredechemes of alk round educational .end:sanitary: im¢ 
| The Punjab ss. in ‘need of:dsore echaols for, boys ia vi lages and towns.aud. of * 
Petaeiel increase inthe pay and «fficiency of the teaching staff, ‘They want much kett-r . 
Hlities than exist.at.present: forthe spread of education among gitla, “Then - -again: our. 
Uaiversity educ«ticn is defective in many respects and is ‘hot Kerhape' 7a uoiug"the ‘désired 
result. It basstifl retained the charavter ofan examinat? n beard and bié-not yet-expanded 
into an wp-to-date residential: Waiversity ofthe modern ‘type. “Our educations! meeds: ard 
many i@nd awe -cannét too strongly «press “upon the iattention of: the ‘Gevernment ; ‘the 
dearrabidty of a targe ‘portion of the eurpius being devotéd to’ the educatianal . ImproveRens 
of the province. . 


Sieh 


- ° “The sanitary qaestion ta perhaps ‘as Gmportynt as the acheeationsl+the ane | sited 
for the health of. the mind-wh'le the othet makes'for the shealth of the: body: . Byt in,taking, 
care of.the mind: the interests. «f-the body. should not be : f. ‘Fgotten, for, a8 .tt is Said, f 2ound 
mind is possible.only in a sound body. The Punjab villages are in a very ‘inganitary. state, 
some of them are the permaarnt abodes of plague and péstilentiat diseases. “The sanitation 
of our towns also leaves mach room ‘for improvetnent. -What better use-can-be matic of ‘the 
large surplus than to spendit «r at least a portion of it in stamping out disease and 
restoring tbe 8 'ow of health and —, to this fair Land of Five Rivers a 


ee ee ee : Eee Ph 


Ww. Writing sander ‘the’ heading ‘ Uncharitable Remarks ’ the Par jabee 


(Lahore), of the 24th. April 1913, ‘publishes the 
Sir Louis Dane and Nabha State. following :— : 


+o We; —_are to, Elie Honour. Sir Louis. Bane. for. his active sympathy with. the 

rance movement. The .Punjab..Excise Bill, which,was introduced in the ‘Provincial 
Jegislative Council on Friday last, shows “His Honout’s anxiety to, futther ‘the cause of 
gare 


rancein-the Province. While ‘laying: ny foundation ‘stone of the new ‘‘Femperance 

at Atmritear the ‘other day, to which-we ‘have aready:.réferred in a previous. issue, 
His -Honour -expressed “satisfaction : that: :the- Atoritsér. kay Heeiety : had received 

4 ifrom-many..0f: the: Native! States: inthe .Panjab. This was certainly a welc me, 

sign. . Butcit:is tovbe very much: regretted that His, our while replying .to.the 

: ted.to -him-by..the; Society, made: some .uncharitable remarks about a Native’ State 

which are..not borne out. by actual facts. His Howpir i _ reported. to have suid oh the 

occasion :—' He was glad to hear that’ the society had reperved “support ‘from so - many uf 

the Native States. He regrett-d, however, that Nabha had--nét-been: mentiotied. The 

rink evil was acute there and he hoped that the society would take suitable measures to 

Steed: ‘their’ infleerice - in-that idivédtiony’ * * The address < stated: that: sinpea His Honour Sir 

Louis ‘Dane “had :delivereil his :épecchrmt | Baridkot om-thé occasion of the marriage of the 
esa gore the socie':y,had taceives: fall nO t from, Faridkot anid alsa andteeontl y 

sine, Sind and acd | yey Kotla Sia other. influential .Chiefs and big land- 

lre sate of the Antitaar’ Temp Socist do not ~sapport the - temperance ‘move- 

iif a eey cass ‘nothing ~ Be rhore--t a9 ustifiablp  thaa: the.way in ‘which. Hig 

ed: dut the’ State of ‘Neha and - ‘such’ unealled: fer remarks. Im: his re- 

ae shéaunres :agninst’ me i eh Heat ah Fhooosy must be. 
cuca oe! 2 r Singh: was a @atron of the Army Temperance 

sett LTB. 3 A ; Fer etions checking the Wk haie i His 

strittion 6F the State will béaf testimony to 

ightie Veapportetiof(the temperance cause.’ It: was 

° ‘suring ae aedieped hk UicdSgheenr ordered:at-a place that’ 


Ek mth infer from. mS that those States that have not contributed? 
as the” ‘Report :forvthe ‘year 1912-12, -His Houodr, bad; himself remarked that. 
b bnfightend eF ‘of ‘sdber and ‘temperate habits 


ld - in future be Tocated dutsidé the villages; so that innocent’ 


to drink. It is to be .ver | retted that His Hononr 
Solis hare. gece vob of kine to make d 
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relations, the Zamindar (Lahore), : 
| 3918, says that union n the two communities 
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in’ every 


on them. On the 
Mr Gokhiale ‘advised Hindus to 


of Musalmans and said that it waa 
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tlie 11 ldkhs of Sonthals from. 
and to work for the salvation of the people.” 


18. The Khalea Sewak ( Amritsar), of the 16th (received on the 21st) 


ae ~ ril 1913; referring to the past greatness of the 
Delhi. were anxious to conciliate, whose oaths were calculated to cause the 
Pathan women of Kabul and Ghazni to miscarry 

made the hearts of (Muslim) Governors of the Punjab palpitate, and with 


whom even a powerful people like the British considered it an. honour 


and advantage to ‘make alliance, have now been reduced to such a con- 
dition that -their doings are burleequed, the sayings of their Gurus are 
ridiculed; y csiigee are thrown on their Granth Sahsh, and. their hair, which 
is dearer to them than life, is forcibly cut. It appears from a correspondent, it 
adds, that at a recent public. meeting of the A Samaj at Peshawar the 
& k’s of Sikhs (viz., hesh, hair, &c.) were declared to be kura (rubbish), “ &c.”’ 
After ascribing this state of affairs to the irreligiousness of the Sikhs and their 
indifference to the performance of the duties enjoined by their religion, the paper 
arges them to conform to their faith and to improve their physical powers. 
It concludes by remarking that if attempts were made, the Sikh religion could 
be spread all over the world and the peop eof Eu and Amerjca could be 
induced to become the “ Lions of Guru Gobind Singh” rather than than 
‘The sheep of Christ.” = 8 Ee See soar Oo 
19. In diseussing the evidence of Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh before the 
ee 13 - Public Services Commission, the Khalsa Sewak 
— Gurbakheh Singh. and (Amritsar), of the 16th (received on the 21st) 
| April 1913, says that the Bawa told a flagrant 
lie before the Commission by saying that he was a representative of the entire 
Sikh community, notwithstanding the fact that he always admits that he 
is a Hindu and even tried to prove to the Commission that Sikhs were 
Hindus. ‘ Indeed,-men like the Bawa should be prosecuted both ty Govern- 
ment and ‘the Sikhs for uttering such falsehoods. After remarking that it 
is shameful that the Bawa should claim to be a representative of Sikhs despite 
the fact that he is opposed to the views of the Chief Khalsa Diwan and the 
social and religious betterment of the community, the paper says that it would 
have been better if he had declared before the Commission that he was a re- 
préesentative of the entire Hindu community. __ | 
 . 20. In its leader, the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 19th April 

. Bir Lonis Dane and Sikhs. 1918, Biv tne sap rd ie 
. .“ Tn another column ig given the account of the Sikhs ‘presenting a farewe'l address to 
His:-Honour Sir. Louis Dane, the retiring Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The 


address.is as simple and sincere as the community itsélf, explaining in a brief, straight- 
forward way the genuineness of Sikh loyalty and ‘devotion to the British Crown. 


a 


> * . ~ . e * * 

*¢ But as the Sikhs are always unequivocal in their expression, they have not refrained 
from asking their due, as the most loyal community of,the Province. They have been 
askitg for'this every now and then throngh their press. They did not fail to mention 
this to His Excellency the Viceroy who, as well as Hie Hopour, held out strong hopes that 
the Sikhs would be given their share, though we~ regret- to remark that that. share has 
never been given. We have been reminding aad reminding them of this, and submitting 
ae i OC UI i , , . . 
suckle her child unless the latter cries. But. our cries ‘in this connection seem to 
have 20 far proved merely those made in a wilderness. The. time of one of the most 
sympathetic: Liegtenant-Governors is coming toits close after making best records of 
progress. and prosperity, in every respect, but the loyal Sikh community is still the loser 
In respect. of, service and representation on the Municipal ‘and District Boards and the 
Legislative Copneil. We acknowledg that this time the Sikh community: is pretty fairly. 
represented, on. the ‘Punjab Council: ‘But’ this: is by chance, and. uoless and until the 

ime.cf these, real gate-keepers of India’ ate recognwed by granting them. a separate 
orate, the disadvantage is evident. ‘Jt’ was not much for Sir Louis Dane to do this’ 
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:+ it on the authority of the Geverament )parate el @ Municipal Committees 
' promote the return of men of extreme fakae and that th im dines which the latter obtain 


by virtue of oor position in local affairs has produced: Sedalderhl, local friction. In other 
words, the re of separa'e electorates ‘for the treataent of racial antipathies has proved 
worse than the og sease. Will communal nominations for t'e recruitment of the Public 


Sorted me Sey potion: Teeia has: {gestion,; which deserves = serious attention of the 


Te Observer = he of tho 19th April 1913, gives the following i 


“dive valpa re prape ted to His Honour the Lieatenant-Governor 
on ts ay.lagt. ie o realy to the the addeeie from the Pu Association, Sir Luis Dane, after 
wef & warm tribute to the activities ghowa by th ly in the directiod of ‘female. 
“invited | its ateontion to another important matter. His Honour expressed 
swish the shah gome means may .be found by your Assodiation to counteract the eptentios 
ipfluep ich are at work in this Provinoe, seeking to divide creed pr creed by. rigid 
hae snstarian, ne Thies the worst feature of life ta the Punj ab and it is serjously. 

betracting recommond the subject to your attention, in t “ hope that you 
aa y be abl 55 baie oat out, ‘hae efforts w which Government makes to brid ag all men tugether in 
kindly fe ing and br >therhood,” We hope the retiring ‘Lieutenant-Governor’s words will be 
taken to. art by all nections of the p eople. © It should be clear to the obtucest intellect that 
sectarian agg and racial and religious animosities are” injaving | the interests of every’ 
community and that in the best i interests of the Province the elimination of: these‘ differences 
is a crying necessity. Unfortunately for us, the disco-d ‘has become most pronounced duriug 
the last few 2 haat If, however, officials and rion-»fficials devote earnest endeavours to the 
matter, pape, fiyulty will not. prove impossible of solutiod. “But what is neeiled’ for ‘this 
purpose is solid pif nat empty exhortatious. The lesdfare of all communities stould meet’ 
ig conference, investigate the cruises ‘and devise remedies valeulated to improve ‘the ‘relations’ 
between. all classes of. the people. : 


-VI.—LeeisLation. 


er - 98. In-its leader, the Tribune ( Lahore), of 
tol elaine in - Pan: eb the 23rd April 19138, publishes the following :— 


* * > ‘ee { ee oe ee ie 


_ ©The Hon’ble Lala Kashi Ram put a number of important questions, of which ond 
only we can notice to-day. He called attention to the fact that‘ in some districts Extra 
Assistant. Commissioners exercising civil and criminal powets are required to be constantly 
moving about on tour waga ys be the litigante and their witnesses to follow them wherever they 
may be for the purposes of their cases.’ The evil is there and entails considerable and un- 
doubted hardship on those affected. The reply on behalf of Government fi ds the justifica- 
tion in precedent. We read :—‘ It has always been, the practice to require Extra Assistant 
Commissioners to go on tour for a portion of the cold weather’ That isso uo doubt, but 
the fact that an evil has been of some staoding furnishes no justification for its continuance. 
Tbe fact is that the sooner the system is knocked on the head, the greater the relief and the 


gratitude of those concerned will be. Let officers go, 90 tour if it is necessary, but let the - 


be dealt with at headquarters as arule, The reply also refers to the introduction of 
he sub-divisional sytem. ‘The Government may be,cight in theory when it says that ‘ the 
heariog of criminal and civil cases by sub-divisional officers on tour should as a matter of 
ae, be _a&.convenience to parties and their witpesves ag the trials take place ne ir their houses’ 
ie indeed :the official view and impression, 2 Phat it ie a general. complaint that scant 
pe is made to conform to this requirement, a ies and their witnesses are not 
infrequently constrained to bang on the lieels of the dite from place to place irrespective of 
distance from their homes. We are glad to notice that the Government is not committed 
to the new system: . The. reply proceede—‘ The extension of the sub-divisional system 
depends en the measure of success attending ite tia pecte districts. It is too early 
tosays how far the, eyatem ahyuld be. extended. or d iu the interests of litigants’ and 
the rapid and satisfactory disposal ef: work, though it is understood that the latter result. has 
pom vale in cestain districts,’ » Apait from the hardship caused to the parties by being 
soe to go fram plone 4 to. which there is another serious grievance relating te the system 
cases.on tour of the Government is not aware, viz, that the practice of 
bearing eu cases on tour pacalte, in accused peraons | ieee and ee udefended, or in civil suites 
‘bei ised an default. Timely, notice.of the place and date of Reston | is, or should be, 
ime ame.told, ‘ given to the parties.” It should be, of course. bat whether it és invariably c 
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eperally. given, is.a matter of fact.on which the sad experience of litigants catties 
Oot hat:pleaders,¢ abyaye be taken i in. camp, and certainly not Without 
mogat, be. evi D cannot arrange ~ he must 


ges yan.a axes undesirable and hard will be bay ga | 
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‘MA: "The Bridune (Lahore), ‘of. tho 226b’ 
‘ of pleaders in the _ Ape — publishes the following :— 
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. of the Pan njab University sdinted : a resolution on 
pefiget thet it would be better to restrict admission 
Refuse ‘the enrolment of ‘passed men as pleaders” 

9 forwarded to the ps rn of the’ Chiat Court’ 

| the Chief’ Court ‘mi ‘be asked 10 favour’ 

yn. Quite the thé Reg of the’ 
yndicate would limit admissions to the 
‘ie in the Bachelor of Laws Exunioa- 

ould be prepared to adinit as pleaders 

| 5  aeled that examination. ‘Jf the 
snl Judges will be’ pre to admit: 
‘College are restricted to 40a year. ‘The 
néession will be allowed to duates who* 
are sdlectel for admission.” This is a totally 

is calculated to open.the door of’ favour-' 

llor’s scheme contemplated | the exclusion - of 

on in the third division ; and that was unfair 

e€ men who had a talent for law. But ‘the 
merit by restricting admission to 50 or’ 
candidates i in the yéar. The’ Chief Court's pro yposat 


ae but the public should protest against 


6.) The Tribune (Lahore), of the 21st April 
ema the following :—° = or 


. 


re Nowhere else probably is & women’s c*urt more valuable than’ in India where the 


cuatum imposes very great, Ps on women seeking justice. Yet we hear that 
rm countries are more anxidus to sate lish such courte exclusively conducted by women. 
foman'’s: Court euetl ed. | ” o some time ago is reported to have been ¢ 
red. 3 Femiph in which women are congerned are better 

} given to partics who are women. In this 

#.and_ reporters are all women and new women 

0 dinary courts haye spoken about their com- 

Civil, ‘Panchayat Act was sed, it. 

" The reargns are obvious, bat it would 

e jestice, merely use they are purdah ‘and 

sueh cases women’s couris would undoybtedly 

women could be found, nothing should prevent 

Ta any rate it is worth while, to. make'an ~ 
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The Tribwie (Lahore), ‘of the 2 
8, gives the following ;— — 
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Friday ‘eveni » Under the presideney 
edhe ricinvt of the judicial er 
an 


$91, 


the question of cost. But where an efficient and high standard of justice is required, the coét’ 
‘should hot stand in ‘the way of reform. _ There ix nothing im the British rule of India more. 
highly ptized than the impartiality of justice, and when this is impatred by combination of 
functions, there can be no real satisfaction.” : : 


The paper of the 24th April 1918, gives the following :— _ 


: : “ Our countrymen in Bengal have, taken time: by: the forelock. fi holding the 
Sheriff’s meeting they have shown beyond the shadow of a ‘donbt that educated : public 
opinion is-unanimous in ite demand for the separstion of judicial and executive functions. 
ndus and Mubammadens were alike well represented lat the meeting, and amongst others 
who had joined-it there were Mr. Eardley Norton and Mrr8t:‘Jobn Stephen. The principat 
speech was, of course, that of. Dr.-Rash Behari Ghese, and he made it perfectly 
clear that the Government. had committed itself to the principle of separation and could 
not now go back upon it in‘order to placate a section of the service. So recently as 1908. 
Sir. Harvey Adamson as Home Member had distinctly stated that the evil lay not so 
much in what was done as in what might be suspected to be done. ‘ It is not enough, 
he then said, ‘ that the administration of justice should. be pure; it can never be the 
bedrock of our-rule unless it is also above suspicion.’ lt was with the object of removing 
this suspicion that Sir Harvey- Adamson explained that the-principle outlined by Government 
recognised that the trial of offences and the control of Magistrates who tried them should 
never devolve .on officers who had any connection with the police or the executive. This 
uestion should be: taken up with earnestness and promptitude by all the major provincés. 
e do not think that any province is willing to be branded ss ‘backward’ in the wanner 
described by the official hierarchy, - By following the .exemple of Calcutta and holding 
public meetings to give expression to the inmost feelings cf the vocal section of the popula~ 
tion. we shall certainly be strengthening the hands of the Government against the recom- 
‘mendations of reactionary officers who du not hesitate to withdraw solemn pledges. We 
trust the better mind of the Punjab will show that it hag more serious problems to deal with 
than the Jhatka-halal quarrel which has been invested with great political importance 
in a State document of value such as the Lieutenant-Governor’s written statement presented 
to the Royal Commission.” : ame 


bon eae | 

“Tn the course of his learned and able speech at the‘Calcutta public meeting in con- 
nection with: the separation of functions, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose alluded pointedly tu the 
British spirit and British character of the administration of justice io support of the 
separation of the. judicial and executive functions. ‘Surely the maintenance of British 
character does not mean the mere employment of Englishmen in all higher offices as the 
witnesses before the Royal Commission said. -It means,.'sasid Dr. Ghose, that the admi- 
istration must be based on English principles and he -invited the attention of those 
gentlemen to the notable speech of Lord Shaw: who said‘the other day: ‘ Liberty and order 
are complementary functions of English social life, kept together and uniGed by that justice 
which. proceeds from the. judicial realm. . Order is to be-conserved by the Magistrate and 
liberty by the Judges, who would not bow either to Royal favour or to popular clamoar or 
even to the executive Government, and who would thoroughiy consider that they have « 
higher:and nobler task to conserve.’ This ideal of justice is what Indians understand by 
British justice ard British spirit. Dr. Ghose furtherreminded those who misapply these 
ideals that the executive Government in England does not over-ride decisions of the High 
Court, as the’ Indian’ Government sometimes does. Where is British spirit in this ? We 
find instead an oriental spirit or something yet inferior and those who are very loud 
in their advocacy of maintaining British character are algo the objectors to the separatiou 
of the judicial from the executive functions.” ek i | : 


-. (b)— Police. 


ny po ss 37 The following is from the Pribune 
Dyositin in the Punjab and North- (Lahore); of the 25th April 1918 :— 


‘ ’ : : 
’ ’ > E . : i 


ow 
: ; 7 “To dsy wo pablish the firat ofa series of articles ‘on -the reerudescence of raids. and 
_ @agoities in. the Punjab aod North;Weet Frontier Provinee. ‘The season for the outbreak is: 


weather. :, The Pathans..then migrate eastwards. from..across tribal. territory. The 
d dacoities have now | 


becemie: a: seasonal: visitation... They are as regular as the 
-Itis for the Govyetnment to say what preventive 
Pheén tating. inodis. efforts’ poe deterrént ‘effect on criminal 
‘special efforts put fort by Sit Louis 


Sasa tele atiswered and there is really no serious difficulty to the reform at present except 


In its issue of the 25th April 1913, the paper has the following further 
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“Female Rdueation ae a is re the Tribune 


in the Punjab, convened by the: Director of 
day. ‘There was’ a large attendasioe of members, 
i'with ‘education; beit Oana The “latter 
1 Chaed, Babu ‘ Abina andrd Majumdar, 
Das Buti, and others. ‘ It is‘ to’be tted 
“The ¢ uestion. of edtiéation, particdlarly ‘that of 
ca a0 the pig pore ‘of the a are whol 
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98 
that the.grant of -scholarships of.rupee 1 snd 1-8:0 tenable in -primary schools and depart: 
mente should be discontinued, except in the .ease of widows or. _girls anxious te conti- 
nue their,studies beyond the Primary}Department. In the Middie Department the amonnt 
of -the..echolarship ‘should be raised to Ra Sand Ra. ; @ respectively: in’ Vernacular: and 
Anglio- Vernacular le, while the rates.in the High Department of. Vernacular and - 
Anglo-Vernacular Sehools should be fired at Rs. 7 and 8 respectively. ‘Phe Collegescholar- 
sbip should be Rs. 15 awarded,.as in the.case of those tenable in Middle and High Vepart- 
ments, on the ‘resals. of .examination. The rates of scholarships existing at | nt are 
certainly. far too low to encourage further study and should, as recommended, be -raised 
without delay. The restriction of Primary School scholarships to widows and poor girls 
may he accepted as desirable in the interests of these, ‘but the: amount is too small and, 
should have been increased to Rs. 3 to prove of much use.” mete 


The paper dated the 24th April 1918, publishes the following under 
the heading “ Government Schools for Girls” :— | 


pac’ “ There ia at present nota single girls’ school in ithe Province run or managed by 
Government, The.pmission is noteworthy in these days when tne Government is -maintain- 
ing one.school for boys in each district. These Government High Schools are intended to 
serve. as & model to Private Aided and un-Aided Institution’. The subject natura ly figured 
on the agenda of the Confersnce-end aroused great enthusiasm. The general sense was 
‘that there should be at least one Hig School for girls jn each Division run and maintained 
by Government ard intended, as in the case of the Government Schools for boys, to serve as 
a model. A. special request was made to the Director cf Public Instruction to provide an. 
‘Aoglo-Vernacular. Government High School for Lahore without delay, as it was an immediate 
necessity. It.should have a hostel attached to it. aud serve as a model to the other insti- 
tutions. There can be no question that the establishment of a Government High School 
with efficient provision ‘for the teaching ‘of English iff’ such large towns as Lahore and 
Amritsar, not to mention several other slightly less important, is a desideratum, and the 
sooner the omission is supp'ied the better for the cause of female education in this Province. 
We trust the time is not far distant when the headquarters of each district, not merely of 
each division, will bave a well equippsd and adequately housed Anglo-Vernacular High 
School for girls as for boys. The public will certainly welcome any advante made on these 
lines, though we realize that progress must of necessity be slow and gradual.” . 


(f)—Railways and Communications. 


5 semen agape ae — $1. The following is from the Panjabee 

¢ North- Western Railway Adminis- (Lahore), of the 24th April 1918:— 9+ 
'. # The statement about the'North-Western Railway which the Hon’ble Sir Henry 
P. Bart: laid ‘on the table at’ the last meeting of thé Punjab Legislative Council will be | 


read with much interest by the Indian public. The last few years have witnessed marked 
improvements in the facilities for traffic, both of passengers and goods, and the management 
_ of the Railway has been _ alive to the increased neéds of the travelling’ public, both 
Enropeans and ‘Indians alike. The ability with which*the Railway handled the exception- 
ally heavy export traffic to. Karachi throughout the ‘last “year without any difficulty or 
delay: clearly shows that the authorities did not lose sight of the trade requirements in the 


Province. It is always safe to keep abreast of the d ids which ‘may at any moment be | 
made in fature and it is on these lines that this RailWay is evidently working. Besides, it 
- bas got a definite scheme of further expansion laid oW§ ‘and is working towards it in an 
unmistakable manner. *-* * The proposed introduction of refreshment cats for Indian 
passengers will be.» decided improvement and we have évery hope that it will meet a real 
‘want of the Indian passengers and if worked on systematic lines, as we hope it will be, the 
‘ innovation will:be highly appreciated. hy them... Another.:matter of general interest in the 
~ memorandum is that.a greatly improved train seryice to.and from Delhi will shortly be 
introduced. on all the.railways. .We have much plessurasto endorse His. Honour’s opinion 
that the record of, the. North-Western Railway has been:;marvellously successful under Sir 
#H. P. Burt’s agency and we have no doubt that when.the scheme in hand is completed, 
the convenjence and wishes of the. public, will: be further realised to an appreciable degree.” __ 


ye _ 8% The Tribune (Lahore), of the 25th April 
att ated ee Talim a “one. dives the followings 


© We all know the various indignities:to which Indians are subjected in the British 
_ gelf-governiigdominion s, We protest against these and the Indian Government, and: the 
Home Government’ while profuse. with ‘sympathy: — — bese ya * ome ae 
for Indians, But, what, justification is there for, the indignities heaped on the . Indian. people 

Indian railway of which ag isolated instances? The Court of the Judicial Com- 


in the. appeal preferred by Mr,, Muthradas,a Pleaser 
« first rolass carriage File’ travelling lately. from 
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frooeaigcr. c reserved ‘for Earopeans ‘oily? ‘the 
‘were adting- legally ‘in’ reserving ' catriagés “on 
i: whether the Tadien ‘Law-Caurts. neve no power to’ prevent ' stich’ ‘scaindw- 
xs being made. ~The Court has held ‘that the railway could: reserve ‘carfiages 
and se the: railway ‘ ‘authorities were ‘right in’ expelling’ an ‘intradeh 
Weare afraid the Court has erred im taking so restricted a view of the question. The point: 
waa. the ritway could ‘reserve | ‘Garrheges ot'seats ‘on racial bass, and we are sure 
sudh;¥ tions are i! ‘and ought not ‘to be ‘allowed. ‘Mr. Muthradae . 
hae: wot ¥ able to bbtain' strict dnd Stpartial justice tm ‘ respect ‘of the: indignity : to’ which 
he was-subjected. '. We think. the question is‘of sufficient ‘importance to be brought: to the 
ndtice of © hmperial Counc? and tite British House of Commune.” hoe | 


1 Pe Sra? ise < 8) ol Miscellaneous. ts Fis Oe ee a 
3 ee aoe nae 88. The Arya: Patrika (Lahore), of the 19¢h. 
. ig abe i lr cara April 1913, hae the following :— . | 


“The Public Services Co Commission, if it has not so far doné anything else, has helped 
at lena to show many things in their real. perspective. It has taken off the ‘mask’ from 
ny ‘a smiling face and ‘revealed. frowning visage. With all our bitter expetignce 
itt past it: seems we had no sufficient. ides, before the Commission began recor 4 
ev tina of the extent: of ignorance.‘ and prejudice “which ‘confronted educated India 
in’ iNet realisation of their legitimate aspirations under British ‘rule. Tke_ melancholy 
fact Kaa now revealed itself with painfal emphasis that the majority of Europeans in 
Tndia, ; high-placed officia's down to the typital adventorer, from those who profess 
unbounded aympvthy with the peaple down to those who do not conceal their hostility to 
them, do not and on a differant - tenting when it comes to the question of loaves and 


~ Ta ite leader the Onseesign (Lahore), of the 19th April 1913, publishes 


. - 


the following 


« We tried to sum up; in 4 previous issné, the more  galicnt features of the ndti- 
offisial evidence which had een placed before the Royal Commission on the Public Services. 
in India‘during the last week, and fouud no reason to‘ be disappointed with the general 
trend of that opinion as it was disclosed when we commented last on the subject. Now 
however that the Commission, ses ° cémpleted the first stage of its labours in India, has 
left Lahore, we ‘cannot express eqnel satisfaction, and taking the Punjab evidence as a 


‘whol, that is the evidence of ait 3 witnesses, official as well as non-official, we are bound to 
a 


bat the Panjab opinion will be: viewed with considerable. misgiving throaghout the 
country. In the first place, gome noti-official witnesses cut a very sorry figure by emphati- — 
cally 3 inveigbing-against their own. intrymen and strenuously opposing .t the: grant 
of increased fagilities tothe Indians for appointment 'to the Indian Civil Service. fn the: 
gecopd place,-most official. witne rhaps it would be more correct to say, most Euro- 
pean witnesses——-made a dead wtahd against the rights of the people of the country, . and 
vir best—ehall We Say, | avg Peto thwart . legitimate. Indian aspirations,, No 
it; the voice of patrictism. has teé teen absolutely dumb, nor that of, reasopable modera-. 

tign mute. .; ‘But.all the same it be :denied that. the. ener.l effect is most dis-: 
bot < | character of the, Opinion. 
Royal Commission on matters of ibanes ingen 
. id the aimicistration ie, | : 


ge is That, cotisjderifi their antévedents, ‘some iion-official witnesses oui’ ZO. obaated 
fo ) educated and best-informed :. rh See shed ‘of. theif own country was a foregone: 
: rTtnesses s bs the cause of an -antiq ated policy: 
ndustan | are such as to engble thoas wid 
ey pose succeisfully ag the Tepresentatives sae Bot 
re iting the chaff from the ‘wheat ‘remain a task 
perbuman effort for a clear understanding ‘of the under- 
wh flow ‘in Indian ~ sociétv. ‘No sane man should be-_ 
lipye a cain Tor there da. any. Jarge section of well-considered opinion even in- 


eng reese Punjab which w sed. yment of qualified Indians to 
the higher. giabaistrative’ seath' 3 and ‘yet more than o one witness. was — 
atadd: a claiming ’to reflect paue opinion in ex) 
nothing short. of anomalous, thet eno 
t belong to. them; and wa have e vo 5 a i itat 
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> 40 Seresateuch peined to.find thet even His Honoor, the Lientenant-Governer bi 
notcomained wininGuanesi.by the unsympathetic. atmosphere surrounding him and, no 
withstanding ia fair extexior which his evidence at places. wears, it breathes a spirit of. 
le-enizous ageingt. Jndian aspirations, Sir Louis Dace lays very great. stress. 
upon radial and: class differences, which mar the ev-n tenour of life in the Punjab ;- and. 
weithink it swill be readily conceded that we have been amongst the firet to recognise ‘theese: 
differences and ito emphasise the bearings of the racial prgweme upon the question of the 
ublic service aod the British administration in India. we have never ignored, and 
Honpur would have been well adwined if he too had not ignored, the fact that the 
people of India have.at leat awakened .to the imperative nacessity of securing | their proper 
share in the administration oftheir motherland. To stifle this rising conacjousness would 
be @ worse evil than refusing recognition to racial and communal differences; and we trust 
the ‘Commission: will-‘not commit the misteke of ignoring the ‘feeling. Perhaps, it is good 
that thé’ Panjab officials, as » class, have given expression to such extreme views; the very 
extearagance of their Jangnage and the exteame cheracter of their point of view cansot 
ae tly discredit their Opinions in the eyes of all imparfial judges. Much store: ts: dat. 
ate written by Sir Dennis: Fitzpatrick ; ‘but the bez and civilian, who is irrevo- 
dded to the past, does not see that, tines: Sr Dennis’ ye ‘the -world - has. -moved- 
wy & Ee y pace, though the civilian iu question may not ‘have ‘himself moved with 
the ~wor'd;. nd ft it is impossible for Kim: to put. back odteondi ofthe clock. Such iar 
eithes one ‘been doomed to ignominious failure; atid‘the people of the. Pupjab Will he 
eer within their rights in. anne that it is doomed to failure.ta the present instance’ 
a6 W 


The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 19th Apri 1913, gives the allowing ™ 


% tt 7 « . . * 
ee It is reat! surprising that while some of the Continental languages find a. place iv’ 
the authorised bus for the Indian Civil Service examination rec wnised iaies worne-: 


éuians-euch as Seta. Hindi, Bengali, etc, are excluded from it. Nobody can deny ‘thas 
this gives she European sandidate decided adveutage over his tallow-compebitor fr..m Iadia. 
This arzapgement is.grossly unfair to the Indian candidate and is not well suitd to the 
ements of 9 service meant for tte administration pf. Indian districts and provinces. 
Ht may perhaps be argued that the culture and refinement to be obtained by the study of 
an European language far outweighs the little administrative advantage which may te 
derized from the study ofaa Indian vernacular. We are not prepared to admit the cultural 
superiority of European langusgea. Oriental culture is of a different type from the 
Occidental and no comparison can properly ‘be instituted between them. Besides, what ie. 
most wanted in an Indian Civil Service officer is administrative efficiency, and this can 
certainly: be fostered by a better acquaintance with J odian Janguages and ideals of civilisa- 
tion than.is possible under the.existing conditions. From this point of view the claims of 
Indian languages are undombtedly superior be those of Abe languages of the West. The 
exclusion of Jadian History, both ancient.and modern, from, the pepmioation curriculum is. 
$9. 
civilian, coming out to Judia without any pte <3 
thoroughly igporant of Indian Jife.and thongba. | is called 1 
been 2 population. He must be superhumen if he + 
Py that.on eccount of its great importance Indian Hi 
gathorined syllabus but should also eariy more marks t cageracer European Histo 
modera or ancient. Jovian Law, again, sbonld, as Mr Siafi bas rightly pointed ont, 
dpeluded.in the.eyllabus, A knowledge of Indien lew whee doubt add to the « | 
ofthe Jadian sdministrator and there.js.n0.ceaszon why the same importance (if not. ) 
should not be attached:to:Indian Law which has heen "attached to English Law aad 
Jaw. . We further. draw the.attention ef dhe Royal Commission to the unequal. treatment 
aceorded to the European and Indian cleggical Janguages in the matter of marks. Sanskrit 
end ‘Arabie-carry only 800. marks each:whereas Greek and Latin each carries 1,190 marke, 
It is quite unfair, to say the least of it. This inequality is strongly resented by Indian 
sentiment and should be done away with at an early date. The educated Indian does not 
want. preferential treatment, all that he desires and asks: for is justice and fair play.” 


Elsewhere the paper publishes the following :— 


3 “The Royal Commis:ion would be to-day railing for England. During the noxs 
- few months, the Commissioners would be (busy in scambhing the accumulated mass of 
evidence they ware: sa als! en bie. f may be the ultienate outcome, 
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with flying colours. His p ping for insdlent ‘aristocratic imbeciles was: 
al. ‘Fastestl of all ‘this toil ro. fil of ee examinations and 
'wby ra the Government do one simplé ‘thing t Let it glance over the 
distribute thé’ loaves and fishes of office among: euch of them: as 
‘pirth. ‘'Thie’ will be catting the Gordién. knot. Bat'the charm- 
did not apparently impress ‘the Commissioners. 

¥ with them an interesting impression of the Punjab 
attistic love of contrasts ind curiosities. ‘For it is quite evident: that but 
| this type of men would bave long been extinct, 
a deprived of ite most ‘interesting delectation.” f aad: 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 3rd May 1913. 


z 
CONTENTS. 
a 
Page. 
I.—Ponitics. VII.—Guwzpat ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Forsign— 


Indian Muhammadans and Turkey (Zamindar) 
Zafar Ali and the Medina (? Mecca) University 

Fund (Millat) eee eee _ 
The proposed Zamindar and Comrade colonies 

in Anatolia (Zamindar) =.» ove 
Indians in South Africa (Harbsnger) ~ 
Indentured labour in British Guiana (Tritune) 


me 9 


(6) Home 


6. The Late Sir Alfred Lyall and Indians (Tribune) 
7. Indian students in England (7y:bune) eee 
8. India Office Council / Tribune) ove eee 


II.—AsGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
IIlI.—Nativz Startszs. 
Nil. | 
IV.—KINB-KILLING. 


-- 


- Pastarages for kine in India ( Hindu) eee 


406 


V.—Nativs Sociztizs amp Rariciovs MATTERS. 


.10; A Vedic Church for London (Harbinger): —... 
. ndu-Muhammadan 


relations (Observer) ~ 


* 


mo 


beorver eee see eee 
14. Mirss Ghulam Ahmad of Kadian (Badr) eee 
16. Bawa . Singh and Sikhs (Khalsa 


| and Observer) o0e YY 
riage of Minor Hindu girls; « suggestion 
( i Patrika); eee gee gee 


VI.—Lueistation ° 


16. 


406 
$b. 
407 


$b. 
409 
$b. 


410 — 


(a) Judicial— 


17, Supersession of the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Shab 


* Din (Tridune) ie _ ave 
18. The Brindaban shooting case (Desh and Arya 
Patrika) pes see Th 

(6) Police 


19. Competition and Police Service (Tribune) va 
~y Women as “ Policemen” (Tribune) 


Crime in the North West Frontier Province 
(Tribune) eee eee 


(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs = 


22, Separate Communal Electorates to Manicipali- 
ties and District Boards (Panjabee) eco 


(4) Education — 


23. Mubhammadans and edacation (Midiat) ea 


(¢) Agriculture and questions affecting the land= 
Ni. 


) Railways and Communications— 
Nil. 

(gy) Postal matters— 
Nil. 

(h) Miscellancous— 


94. The Public Services Commission (Khalsa Advo- 

25. ten Excise Revenns and Indian prosperity 

Stock Concerns (Arya 

The employment 0 Indian Troops outside India 
(Tribune) 


eee gee gee 


Arya Patrika) ... 
Sir Dane 


on Joint 
Patrike! 


27. 


4il 
$b. 


4:2 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPROIAL : 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE Sp MAY 1913. 


§ Wo invne after the 20th and 20th Apeil revyevtively. 


No. Name. Locality. | Mame of Publisher. |  Cireulation. 
i ENGLISH. a eee 
- Daly. 
1 | Tribune Lahore Bihari Lal oe 1,830 copies. 
Tri-WEEKLY. 
. 2 } Panjabee --. | Lahore ». | Mu} Chand iis 2,194 copies. 
Bi-wWEexty. 
Observer | ». | Lahore .. | Nizameud-din ii 1,120 copiée. 
4 | Panjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi .| J. B. Thapar ‘in 300 , 
News. 
Wrex ty. 
6.| Arya Patrika -- | Lahore ... | Salig Ram - 485 copies. 
6 | Comrade e+ | Delhi Muhammad Ali tice 
7 | Haebinger ». | Lahore Darga Parshad s 136 copies. 
8 | Khalea Advocate | Amritsar oe Advocate Com- 846 
ee. 
. 8 | Liddell’s Weekly — eee | Simla .| 8. H. Liddell et 500 ,, 
ForTNIGHTLY. | 
10 | J ijnasu®* »»» | Lahore Ishar Das -_ 500 copies. 
MoNTHLY. 
1L | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore ... | Saraswati Nath ak 1,800 copies. 
| 
13 | Durbar | Amritsar ... | Kasar Mal ie - 800 , 
18 | Forman Christian College | Lahore ove 
Notes.t ' 
14 Practical Medicine ee- Delhi Dr. Ram Narain eee 1,000 copies, 
15 | Panjab Educational Journal | Lahore R. B. Mohan Lal ses 500 ,, 
16 Panjab Mission News Do. Revd, Wigram oe $50 ., 
27. | Ravi oo | Da Mr. B. M. Jones eee $00 ,, 
18 | Review of Religions »» | Kadian (Gurdaspur) Maulvi Mahammad Ali ... 800 ,, 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore 1. | Dey Rattan — abe 300 _,, 
20 | Teacher .-. | Dinga (Gdjrat) ... | Kalyan Singh bee a: « 
21 | Union Lahore ». | P. G. Richards, BA: 400 . 
223.) Vedic Mugazine and Gurukul) Do. »- | Devi Chand | i 500 ,, 
Samachar. 
URDU. 
, Dally. 7 | 7 
23 | Afghans oe | Peshawar. .. | Saiyid Muhanimad Abdalla ack 
24° | Akhbar-i-’Am .». | Lahore .». | Govind Sahai a 900 copies, 
25 | | Do. ... | Dina Nath . 2,000 ,, 
26 we. | Delhi eo. | Muhammad Ali - pee 
37 ee. Lahore Gee Hari Lal Sharma eee bee 
be ee Do. ¢e Nizam Din eee 2,500 copies, 
29: eee | Delhi ce Mirza Asdulla Beg Ty) eee 
30° »-- | Lahote .. | Muhammad Insha Alla .., 4,233 copies, 
‘2° } Do, ».. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan | 5,962 , 
i ged 
--- | Auritens vw | Abdul Asis one | 1,970 copies, 
- | Peghawar ee Saiyid Muhammad Abdalla $84 copies, 
eee ) Deo. oth he we eee ‘Sané-ull, eee 1009 09 
*Not revived during the fortnight. 
¢ Net received during the month. 
t Not received during the week. 
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LS EXAMINED BY THE SPE 
THE Sup MAY 1918 = qowriugD. 


| ‘ 
od ‘ U—corrixvsp, . auniih s 
‘96'] Abtawalia Gazette ve | Avatitear si 
87 | Appr News? . soe | Laadhiaga oe 
$8 | 4 _ ae : se | Lahore . és 
89 | Arorbans Gazette oo» | Amritsar me 
‘W0'}/Atye Gazette .- | Eahore’ re 
a Badar dh oo | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
42'| Bharat Pie: ... | Sullander pent 
4% | Chaudhwin Sa4i@ +». | Rawalpindi se 
44 | Civil and Military News ... | Imdhians ‘i 
45 »»- | Delhi joa 
“6 . | Do, im 
vee | Qadian,; Gurdaspur District 
» | Delt see 
‘os. | Amritaar oe 
.. | Lahore a 
§4:| Kaparthala Akhbar ». | Kaputthale dei 
65:{ Loyal Gazette .. (lahore si 
Lytton Gazette? soe} Delhi .. vite 
9 oe | gee 
60 | Mupicipal Gazette | Da. i 
60 | My tt vod | Shion ees 
rE ood | dknhvibear eile 
, ... | dadhiang ave 


Bere n BUN eat. lel 


Lehna’Singh 
Daulat Bam 
Dharm Pal 
Narain Das 
Bhowani Das 
Miraj-ud-din 


Haji Ahmad 
Abdul Aziz 

Mirza Hairat 
Sajjad Husain 
Yakub Ali 
Karim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 
Buta Ram 


Abdul Latif 

Hamid Husain 
Amar Siagh | 
Bulaki Das 

Jawahar Jal 

Shuja Ulla ; 
Din Muhammad 
Hefiz Khoda Bakhsh 


P. Wylie 
Nirqm Din 


tae Lee + ental Dap Aree Benen, 


pabibs ec ‘toi ii 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh 


Mulla Muhammad Bakhsh 
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LIST OF .NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
| BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 8rap MAY 1913—concuupzD. 


Me. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
as ORDU —concrupen. ' sa icra 
WEuEKLy—concluded. 
73 | Siraj-al-Akhbar -- | Jhelum -. | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 700 copies, 
73 | Tahzib-ul-Niswaa o0e | Lahore - | Sayed Mumtaz Ali sik 1,600 ,, 
74 | Victoria Paper oo» | Sialkot ... | R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 . 
L. Brij Lal. 4 
76 | Waqt* Lahore Ali Husain 300 ,. 
76 | Watan = oS Muhammad Insha Ullah.. 6,835 , 
77 | Zamindar Do. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan $900 , 
FortNIGHTLY. 
78 | Biwah Samachart Lahore Ram Chand si 500 copies, 
79 | Jiwan Tat Do. Dev Rattan 350 ,, 
80 | Kam Dhenu - | Ludhiana Bawa Bhagwan Das en... 1,500 ,, 
81 | Mister Gazette Lahore .. | Ali Bakhsh is 100 ,, 
$2 Mohyal Gazettef »- | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das a 160 , 
63 —_ opnstay. ++ | Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Muhammad Yusaf rs 791 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
84 Siraj -ul-Akhbart e- | Kabul eee Abdul Khalik ee one 
URDU. 
MonrTHLY. 
65 | Arorbans Parkasht Lahore .. | Salig Ram °° 600 copies. 
86 | Arya Musafir -- | Jallundur .. | L. Amar Nath 750 ,, 
$7 | Fasanat ee | Lahore sit H. Mahenmed Fi oz-ud- 1,000 , 
$8 | Indar «- | Do. .-. | Dharm Pal, B.A. = 881 ,, 
#9 | Jauhar ... | Amritsar we. | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
90 | Kakesai Social Reformert ... | Lahore vee | Fazl Din ial 
91 | Makhzan o»» | Delhi ooe | M. Fazl Tashi ee 2,000 4 
92 Martand oes Lahore ee Kanhaya Lal oe ” 
93 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh __.... | Delhi M. Muhammad Khalil ... 200 , 
94 | Rafiq »»» | Lahore oe | Omang Tal ia ” 
96 | Raghbir Petrikat — oe | vo | Prabh: Dial s 500 ,, 
96 Sadhu | eee ‘Do. eee L. ‘Gauri: Shankar Lal eee 2,060 n 
97 | Sufi oes Pel  Behareiedin, District; Muhammad Din, Awan ... 3,000 ,, 
jrat. 
98 | Zabant »- | Delhi + | Dr, B. B, Mitra oe 750 » 
. GURBMUKHI, | 
Wuarxtyr. ee ee | ) 
99 | Khalea Sewak ro. | Amritear »». | Jian Singh éo 1,000 copies. 
100 | Punjab Reporter* ont De .. | Ganda Singh me 00 , 
Morar. 
| | , Dharm a ,000 copies. 
101] Panjebi Sarmat _—___ ee EL on 
* Not received during the week. 
+ Not received dyring the fortnight. 


$ Not recsived during the month. 
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I.— Poxrrics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. The :-Zamindar U cary + = 28th April 19138, publishes from 
fia fd . afar Ali n & communication; dated Qmarii, 
Todian Mubammadansand Turkey. tho sth April 1913, in which the writer describes 
a recent lunch party to which he and Dr. Ansari were invited .by Izzat Pasha, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Ottoman = Fer two hours they conversed on 
Indian topics, and, as they were about to depart, the writer requested the Pasha 
to grant him the favour of kissing his hand on behalf of seven crores of Musal- 
mans in’ appreciation of the measures which he had adopted for the protection of 
Islam. Ths little action filled the eyes of the Pasha with tears, and, embracing 
the writer, he said that, Gud willing, he would see his Muslim brethren of India 
on some future occasion. Zafar Ali then goes on to say that he inspected the 


lires of defence at Tchatalja, and was surprised to find them sufficiently strong 


not only to keep out the Oonfederates, but even the whole of Europe. 


There is every likelihood he says, that a universal European War, for which 


“we” are longing, will shortly break out. 


2. Under the heading “ Bring Money,” the Millat (Lahore), of the 
| ,.. 2th April 1913, says that as the Tripoli and 
(desen ® Univendiy tuna Medina Balkan Relief Funds no longer provide pretexts 
| . ‘ for swindlers to deceive their co-religionists, other 
means have been employed. The unattainable project of establishing a Univer- 
sity at Medina (Mecca?) has now been launched forth, and it is proposed that 
its control shall rest with Muhammadans of independent views. In other 
words, Mr.*Zafar (Ali Khan) wishes his co-religionists to send money to him 
direct. to Oonstantinople. The scheme, the paper ironically remarks, is an 
excellent one, and asks what is the use of a patriot who swindles from a 
simple-minded community money sufficient to maintain himself and his des- 
eo, nat for seven generations in affluent circumstances, 


(= 
8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 28th April 1913, publishes a para- 
op iy graph headed “The Zamindar and the Comrade 
The proposed Zamindar and colonies in Anatolia.” The paper reproduces from 
— nies in Anatolia in Zafar Ali Khan a telegram soaevnaing that a 
| committee consisting of Muhammad Ali, Zafar Ali 
Khan, Basim Umar Pasha and Talaat Bey, has been formed, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Asad Pasha, to give effect to the proposal of establishing colonies 


in the names of the Zamindar and the Comrade in Anatolia. It is further. 
riotified that Dr. Ansari is the Secretary of the Committee, and the Royal — 


Ottoman Bank the Treasurers ; that the proposal has been sanctioned by the 
Grand Vizier, that he (Zafar Ali Khan) will shortly proceed to Anatolia, and 
that all subscriptions should be sent to the President by telegraphic money- 
order. 


Commenting on the above, the paper congratulates its readers, and says 
that not only have the latter by their sympathy, brotherhood, generosity and 
self-sacrifice set an example, which will be a source of pride for future genera- 
tions, but have by their united efforts hoisted the flag of their national. paper 


¢«Zamindar ?) which will continue to wave in the air as long as the- blood of 


Islamic sympathy and brotherhood flows in the veins of Muhammadans. The 
Zamindar colony, it adds, will indeed be a living memorial of the love of Indian 
’ Muhammadans for Islam and Islamic brotherhood, and will bind the Muham- 
madans of India and Turkey by a bond of fellowship. 


wai [a ee 4. The following is from the Harbinger 
Tatas in Gouth Africa. (Lahore), of the 38th April 1918 ;— 


ff The South African colonies refuse to recognise the pol gamy of the Indians, All 


_righteous me » should applaud the moral courage of the British colonies in South Africa, 


> 


- Some National Congress members protest against the Sonth African law for its not recoguis- | 
Se hele polys air iE eairriaged- Buch ié thie morality of those members of the National 
Congress, which tries to prove the policy of the British in Ind‘a to he frolish 1” | 
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-§; .The following is from the TZribune 
gq inimtared lsbour li British (Tahore), of the 30th April 1918 :— 
ee ©The Bengalee has reproduced fromthe Dasly Argosy of Sormatens in British 
a ‘~ woeful id ecdohnt of.an éneounter which the Saidion work of Rose Hall 
wate os with‘a contingent of armed police on the 14th ultimo. It ppt wl from this 
and aye taper, interested version that the indentured immigrants have for some 
time past been with their lot. The report makes it-elear that the relationship 
between them ae their employers bas been far from satisfactory, and that as a consequence 
the indentared seétion ow on struek ‘work but committed ‘acts of intimidation which 
they lave ‘been uring the past few days’ Warrants were obtained for thé 
arrest of fire shar and when the men. were:being arrested ‘the en ‘coolies re- 
sorted: to" violence and wnadé.a concerted.attack on the policemen executing the wafrant.’. 
- non-commissioned officer, say, was beaten to death, as a result of which the police 
pened fire on thd mob and killed several, and wounded many. According to an account 
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- app ip the Datly News and Leader a8 many as 14 Indian labourers were thus shot 
as: own le according to the Georgetown paper the police had ‘armed themselves with a ' 
ricci ui and wounded some 40 of the rioters. Indian working men aré as a class 


‘and law abiding, and they should have had sufficient provocation’ to.strike. work - 
in‘ land and intimidate free labourers, Unless they prefer death to life ynder. 
eonditions creat ed for them it is unlikely that our workmen, especially when under ip- 
denture, take the law into their own hands in the manner described above. The truth 
seems to > be that the by stem of indenture fe been iotolerable’ whatever. the Hon'ble Mr. 
i. ; f: to the contrary. .. However that may be, we put itto Mr. Clark to 
ae wheth English yorking man. under indenture who might strike work . under ideati- 
a rea ces and in ese a bourérs wonld be shot down by a police force which‘ 
arnis Steel vith * Macias ge ae estion of contract bet ween the employer and the em- 

Fite apps ha offence justifying police interference, and 
j Objection, for the: continuance of the. system of indenture. 
ndia should no longer tolerate it and expose our innocent working 
ratie to ———s evils and < s.euch as thore referred to above. We think the 
time has-arrived wh en protest meetings gheuld be held in all parts of the country against 
= the continuance of the system, and the Government approached with a united ‘prayer tr 
a spare the nation the sacipaity and the inhumanity of dl e  oystem.” 


~ (8)—Home. 


po rey eae ee 6 The Tribune (Lahore), of the 27th 
Be Pin Ai alte April 1918, publishes the following -— 

. « Six Alfred 5 
a warm 


— 


all was ‘sh fom picuouely liberal in thought and inclinations, - Bat — 


Pores country, and for one thing he sasdedh tried 4 


he | 


: ‘the, pelereten He 
| Siclenee an pity a ing excesses of extremists. 
ie force of. their influence. In the early days Sir 

'¥ ies of judging the character and influence of the 
both of blood and of intellect, and his rg have been freely expressed in his 


ut his prejudice egaingk. the . car nt to esca 
“We sire not therefore au prised that coher ina bia ned 
of * Cows netner ) ibel. and ‘vilify a ‘whole: 


Hiogs of. or aaa 
a oe tp commen tls ot che om 
tg cdeonive @ manner, if it: was not-deemed expedient to 
mags there were a.good many. ¥ -maen. and that: . 
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POT ease SY . eT 
Padiin vtudestéin England, Lb tishes the following: . (Lahore), . 
+ * * # * 


Gi. +. le. 


_. “The arrangements made by the Endia Office at a great deal of expenditure ta help. 
the Indian stadente are, doubtless, excellent. Many Indians expected that as a result. of. 
State guidance many more students would be able to proceed to England for their. studies, : 
Bat the accounts received have not.supported: such a ‘hopeful conclusion. The ‘protests . 
of the Indian students. are not based on mere sentimental grounds, They. seem to . feel. the. 
difficulty and sometimes the indignity, rather keenly. ‘I have made pretty. clear,’. 
said Mr. Khudadad Khan lecturing the other day at farachi, ‘that the Indiang in the. 
majority of cases, finding all the doors—through which they could see a bit of Eaglich. | 
life-—closed, have to fall..back on their own’ pursuits,*their own countrymen and their. 
owa associations.’ It is to arrest this isolating tendency of Indians that official assistance: 
was given, but if after three or more years of observation, the Indian student is yet. 
unhappy, bis lot must be bitter indeed. Yet there is no’ definite charge against. 
Indian students. Their diligent work at - Universities is admitted by educationists.., 
Their politeness of conduct is also spoken of appreciatively. But some of them were 
suspected to take an undue share of interest in politics, and when Indian unrest was the 
cause of good deal of trouble, the Indian student in England became the object of Anglo- 
Indian suspicion and jealousy. Since then, it would seem, that the scope for social 
intereourse, for atydies, both in and outside of Universities,- has been narrowed. ‘At an 
rate, pe to that effect are frequently made. Mr. Khudadad Khan of Sukkur sai 
that under official auspices ‘at homes’ areheld to bring together Indians and English- 
men. Hostels and ‘boarding-honses are provided at convenient places, and advice is given- 
freely by. official guardians and friends. ‘The ‘at homes,” he says, are mostly. ‘ graced by 
Angie, palace and acquaintances picked up ion these eer almost always end in the pines 
and not outside it.” As for boarding-houses and English ‘families sélected for the residence: 
of Indian students, he says ‘they are kept by old women, andI do not know how ‘to 
describe them.’ Nevertheless he gives some idea of his feelings in the following account 
of the officially selected. aes Tae for boarding and lodging: ‘ Sometimes, if a wife 
and a husband or a widow or daughter live, they are of no status. The woman might.be the 
wife of a butcher or a valet. It is impossible that slie may be the wife of a retired soldier. 
The language they speak and their ways and mode of living could tell you that they come 
from East End of London or the White Chapel.’ Further, he refers to places where 
Indians can get Indian dishes and be free from English restraints and conventions. ‘ He 
ean walk about in his slecpivg suit and not be bothered about dressing for breakfast or. 
dinner.’ But he warns against this habit, for he says that students used to such freedom 
in dressing * will make a bad impréssion if they attempt to live in a house where decencies 
are observed, and it.is the cause which has induced many good houses to shut their doors 
against Indians.’ He says phat the houses that Mr. Arnold has in his list are ‘ the 
ordinary boarding-houses kept by old men and women without any attraction or comfort.’ 
If the dissatisfaction is only.of this type it is easy to remedy the defects, and as the students 
go far away from their home: they require some comforts and homeliness 


, and ther wants 
may be easily gratified by the selection of better families” __ concen: 
8. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 27th April 1913, publishes the 


| <a . -following under the- heading “India Office Inter- 
Bad riko rgl Seenee 


 ". & Oceasionslly . Anglo-Endian ponerse complain of ‘excessive interference of the 
Secretary .of State. in Council in Indian affairs, During Lord Morley’s regimé, they com- 
plained of hig strong, personality and his over-riding of the Couneii. w that the India 
Office Council has undergone certain changes, the complaint is that the Council itself: should: 
be reformed. Fither way, the object. seems to. be that the Governor-General in Council 
should be supreme and the Secretary of State id Council should bea secondary ! 

nerglly approving of what the Indian Government stggests. This was no doubt the con- 
ition; so. long; bat we fear. that it did not succeed in doing justice to Indian progress, and’ 
the éffect was Widespread unrest in India. From a purely Indian point of view 
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interference. 
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h the enlarged Councils, the -inter- 
er than increase.’ This is wholly 
the enlarged Councils, aed events are 
moving aa sothny ~ béfore the by Bane with this difference that a few days in the 
for ‘ talking certain matters out.’ -Nor is the composition and consti- 
Conneie — of invite..the -best side of: Indian opinion: + It’ 
| tary of State and Parlianient to consider that 
;an effective check 6n ‘the: bro- 


is,’ aays our contemporary,” “ to*’ 
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pportant details of  dministetion.. We woul raibed like the" 
iad more and more respemeible to the British Parliament‘ until Indian. opinion: 
i enough to exercise tangible influence in the ditection of the: Government | 
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-Rupiatous Matters. Gone Pee 


28th April. 1918, publishes the 
heading ‘Conquest of Eng- 


6 " - +), . 


ion .ia : India, and: if 
OO ee Soa tosses i is very necessary for the 
y for the Geatoos, 


fern ‘for this, Mow, however, that they are takin 
their defitieney, 6 és in Gujrat, the Hindus are raising a trem 


bies jisement is. ts too iS dees to 
TR misc » Paacteh Eve set to work in Ludhiana. Our readers 
ill remember: how the violation at the Ludhiana railway ‘station of o gul was made » 
Higdu-Mubammadan question last year. The interpellations put in the egelative Council 
by. the Hon'ble Lala Kashi Ram about the ‘ Nilgai ae, the Hindu) 'persistence in 
anpoying the Muslims endeavouring to perform Ram Natak in a Muhammadan 
M and the tactics ted by certain people te hoodwink fhe Deputy! Commissioner 
with regard to.Musalman feeling about the sale of cattle at Chet Chaudas fair are matters 
only of recent history. They show how facts are being distorted to give & ‘Hindu-Muslim 
. e to every:trifling matter and efforts made to "benefit the Hindus at the expense 
e Musalmens. A contem ble instance of perveenes of the truth has been lately 
a ‘by a Vernacular daily of Lahore, in which a,wmiter grosaty miar nts facts in 
« a way as to make it appear that it is the Mus:lmans, and not the Hindus, who are 
responsible for-the existilig tensidn of feeling in Ludhiana, » What is evidently intended by 
these Dadeticotions | is that the Musalmans should not cry out if they have any grievance, but 
should submit ‘to: Hindu high-bdndedness-if the relation between the two coméhunities are to 
be improved. -. We are afraid the price demanded is too exorbitant. It is only by a system 
of give and take, by mntual toleration, that racial differences can be retaoved: Concessions 
9 ,0ne¢ side and demands on the other are bound to have an a aggravating effect, and those 
wha are , Playing at such a dangerous game are utterly blivious of the bést interests of 
) the proper means of safeguarding those interests. Such tactics have nsver 
vsvsaded i 


before, and cannot succeed i in facture. ” 
on ee | * S . * “ 


12. The Desh (Lahore), of the 27th The, 1913, publishes a communi. 
ec: i cation headed ‘“ Hindu-Muhammadan ques- 
Lentntes aod | Mabammadens: of ' tion in Ludhiana.” ‘ Referring to the poe which 

the Muhammadans of Tmdhikna are 

have taken “ boycott Hindus, the writer says that when Muhamtadans 
Farag fas shops - for the sale of sweetmeats they urged (by means of posters) 
ista not to bu ge sweetmeats from Hindus. Continu- 

, the writer tallae deanihes how the Sessions Judge, “Ludhiana, : killed.a silgaé in 
sp te'of Government orders to the contrary ; how the dead nilgat was: brou - 
into Court and shown to the Hindu ahtkars ; - how the latter were obli 
and their resignation accepted with the result that the local i eae ha 
‘community has become gréatly emboldened. After referring to the prohibi- 
eel te oho thre momen oe Ram Natok, the writer alleges that recently some 
wicked peo poison (in the Budha river) ata place where Hindus 
bathe, with ‘an Seoul pat all the fish in the. water-died: These incidents, he 
show that there are many oe in Ludhiana who have no regard for 
thé law, and urges the Deputy mamissioner to face the situation with more 


18. The following is from the Observer 
penis Nations in - (Lahore » of the 26th Api 1913 :-— * 

_ . .. “We have received 'a number of communications from Gujrat which prove to the 
hilt. the misleading character of the statements abont the Musalmans of Gujrat with 
which the. Hinde’ press is being ftooded. It has been ‘asserted that the Muhammadans are 
fesorting to violence. to enforce the boycott of Hindus and using every means in theit 
er to eeend the feelings of the latter. y have been accused of (1) shearing by 
} the hair of a Sikh youth, (2) throwing cow-bones into a Hindu temple, (3) dinging 
a deed dog into a well, and (4) placarding the town with notices, — on the Mu 
mans to loot the Hindas, These charges are very serions, and we would be the first to 
condemn such tactics if they were employed . by our co-religionista, But our readers will 
‘be: dmazed to learn that every one of these eppoeations © is a tissue of lies. The European 
‘Supérintendentof Police has personally investigated them, spent hours on the examination 
of: witnessts ome making ancaenagh : bat not one of a charges has been proved’ t¢ 
-* Was: * gencicinealt | 


ae 


ent sc aliligetayae hie bien teh that Mibemasdenk are resortiag. to force, becansp 
thare is » prepouderan E Of Maslin officials im Gujeat. Hw beshiew:are the stories about 


‘R08 


Moslint vithewee-te-beat illastrated. by. the..cuteome ofthe inquiry into the ‘four charges, 
zeferged to aboye, Aa for the numerical superiority of Mustim offiviais in tbe district, the 
following. table is significant :— : eee es er" 


/ 


” os ig Mi a is ce | 3 Hindus. Muslims. 

; ' Police Sub-Inspectors ile tik Se 

. ae ae ra 

| District J udges. boa eee l ] 

Munsif sae ans Nit eh 

Post Office staft oes saa _ ie 2 
Railway Station staff. ... bec 3 3 : 
Settlement officials eee vee Alinost all Nit 
; ga Extra Assistant Commiasioners ee | : Ni | : 
: | Revenue Officers aie Gc Nal : 


It is thas clear that in almost every department of the public service in Gujrat the 
number of Hindu officials preponderates over the Musalmans ; and yet we are told that 
the reverse is the case. Few lies could. be more audacious than this base misrepresentation. 
We aay ‘base’ designedly, for in view of the population of the district being in the main 
Muhammadapn, # would have Seen in the fitness of things if most of the officers had been 
Muhammadan. But even when the facts are quite the other way, we are being assured 
that there are more Muslim officials in Gujrat thao Hindu officials and that peace would be 
restored only if few of the Mtuhammadan offi cials were replaced by the Hindus, ~ 


‘‘ What the Hindus seem to want isa sort of Hindu. raj in Gujraf. Our friefids 
would. transfer not only Muslim officials from the district, but also Major Coldstream, | the 
*’ Deputy Commissioner, simply becauce he sees things with his eyes and is not pliant in the 
“bends of certain Pleaders. Major Coldstream is being accused of apathy and indifference, 
aud it is freely asserted that he has done nothing to bridge the gulf between the Hindus and 
the Muslims and that he cannot deal'with the'situation. How far from the truth these-state- 
*ynents are will be seen from the fact that although there has been no disturbance what- 
‘ever in Gujrat, the Deputy Commissioner has appointed a Conciliation Committee, 
¢onsisting of six Hindus and six Muslims, with a view to. smooth. over inter-communal 
differences ;, that on the occasion of the Darbar recently held in connection: with the horse 
show. he pn¢e-more exhorted the two communities to live together in amity and concord; 
and that he has even announced his intention of demanding securities for keeping the 
ace from some men Nor should # be: forgotten. that Muhammadan Maulvis aré 
_ , xhorting their ‘co-religionists not to disturb the peace on any aecount an‘ to carry on 
their’ work lawfully and constitutionally. Asa result of the action taken by, the Deputy 
' @€ommissioner and the Muslim leaders, there has hardly been a breach of the pence in 
Gujrat, the jiatka. provocation notwithstanding, But these attempts at conciliation cannat 
be. successful unless they are reciprocated by the Hindus. oe ee ee ate 2 : 
“ How fictitious is the Hinda outcry against the Muslim boycott in Gujrat will 
he- palpably. dvident ‘when it has been pointed out that they have themselves been 
engaged in-an aggressive boycott propaganda against the.Muhammadans. . For many years 
past Hindus have-been abstaining from buying their articles of food or even 5 ing 
from the Musalmans, They. shun, Muslim. pleaders and even petition-writers. And now 
that they have been allowed to open @ shatha shop, thry have imported’ Hindu dyers and 
barbers,, opened Hindus’ own ‘Hoot and Fndian shoe shop, are bringing vegetables 
grown by Hindus into the city and purchasing stale. vegetables from Hindus at higher than 
market rates; and, to crown it all, they boycotted the Muslim dum-fum-wallaks or. the 
occasion of the last Baisakbi fajr. What has: impelled the Musalmans to open‘their own 
shops is not so much the desire for fetaliation as other reasons. Their religious sentiment 
woald ‘net,,in the first place, permit them to use articles of food, etc:, touched by shatka» 
eating people ; in the second place, the struggle for existence: and the-inereasing poverty 
a of the community have impelled them to take to trade, the occupation of their own 
ba Prophet ; and last, but not least, the recent strikes of Hindu shopkeepers at Dera Ghazi Khan 
ss and Bahawalpur because oftheir dissatisfaction wish executive’ orders, have forced. the 
Musalmans of Gujrat to make an: endeavour to become’ self-contained, so that: im. the 
a event of the Hindus proclaiming a dartal whenever they like, the Musalmans might not 
Bi: be deprived -«.f the necessaries of life, of .medicines for their sick and winding sheets. for. 
os | _Sisei-dead” The movement among: Muhammadans is therefore a healthy one,; apd deserves; 
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fc" 94; "Phe Badr (Kadian), of the 24th April 1918, publishes ‘from orte 


} 


Umar a ‘communication, in which the writer 


Mirza Ghulam-Ahmad of Kadian. appeals to his co-religionists and asks them why 


they have abandoned Islam when their ancestors have shed. so much, blood far 


its promulgation. . | 
-He begs them to review the situation and to hote that thé Fox of 


'Prinity is desirous not only of overpowering the Lion of Islam, but of putting 


an end to its existence. Indeed, finding them negligent, the fox to gain her 


‘ends is spreading nets of every kind through the medium of imposters, and -has 


sent beautiful and charming agentsall over (the Muslim world). to captivate and 


ensnare by their “gg simple-minded “flowers. of the flower garden of 


Islam” (Muslim youths). Indeed, circumstances have come to such a pags 


that this harlot (the fox of Trinity) is about to overpower (lit. overflow) “ your 
beloved Islam ’’ from every side! Has not even the Muslim belief, asks the 
‘writer, that Mehdi will appear and shed the blood of infidels all over the world 
proved to be wrong? Are not the Muhanimadans now convinced that: ir 
‘physical ‘warfare there is no hope of obtaining victory over the army of the 


rinity ? Does not the present constitute that critical (lit. lost) period of 
their existence to which the Arabian Prophet referred when he said tha 
there would come a time when a physical and religious warfare would prove 
‘injurious to Muhammadans. Will the Muhammadans not open their eyes.even 


‘now when everything is passing away from their hands ? Continuing, the writér 


@ndeavours to show that Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, of Kadian, was truly the 
promised Messiah. ‘‘ Do you not see,” he asks, “that the mission which 
ine Ghulam Ahmed inaugurated, overcame alli other religions ?. Indeed, 


Christianity cannot now raise its head before it, seemg that it- has 


been mercilessly exposed and its foundations have been rendered’ hollow 
and shaky. There can be no denying the fact that the Mirza has knocked 
the bottom out of the very’ basic (principle) of Christianity, viz., the. doctrine: 


of atonement. This doctrine is such an accursed one that it not only triks: 
to show that all great and righteous prophets were sinful but seeks to throw 


the curses of the sins of mankind (Jé¢. the world) on Christ. The doctrine in 


question is: based on the story of Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection, but if 
it is proved that Christ did not die on the cross but came down from it alive, 
‘the doctrine of atonement collapses and with it a death sentencs is passed on 
Christianity.”” Mirza Ghulam Ahmad has proved by incontrovertible facts 
and by reference to the Bible and the Quran that Christ came down from the. 
‘eross alive. Similarly, he' overthrew Lekhram, the recognised champion of 
‘the Arya religion, obtaining the victory by exposing the: doctrine: of niyog. 


He also proved that. Guru Nanak was a Muhammadan.. 


| (15. Writing under the heading “ An Inconsistent Representation the 
| 7 Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 26th April! 
Bawa Gurbaksh Singh and athe 1918, publishes the following :—. pril 


7 Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh Bedi, whose oral statement before’ the Public Service too 
'’ Was reproduced in the las issue of the Khalsa Advocate, might have represented the Hinda 


‘Sabha, whose ez-president he has the honour to be, far more suitably than he did the Sjkhs,. 


- -who refuse to own him as their leader. His assertion that he represents: alk the Sikhs: is,. 


‘herefore, as ineonsistent with reality as falsehood with truth. Moreover, his Hindu trend 
‘éf mind, his jaundiced: sentiments against the Sikhs, whose religion’ he misrepresented 
from the Hindu Sabha platform, and his present worldly interests cannot allow of his ret 


.presenting ‘ the best Sikh views,’ what though he may pretend that they doso. His reply 


to Mr. Chaubal, that he takes the Sikhs and Hindus as one community, will certainly stand 
‘him.in good stead, in that it will be liked by the Hindu Sabha leaders, who may, fur this 


very reason, offer him once more the Presidentship of their movemeat. He is of course a 


«descendant of Guru Nanak,’ as he professed before tue Commiss‘on, But we beg to point 
‘out that: while among Christians, Brahmans, and Arya Samajists, there are Hneal descendants. 


. efthe Great Guru Nanak, what wonder if Baba Gurbakhsh Singh, an out-and-out Hindu, is: 


4 blood descendant of the holy Guru. But as Sat-Gurw Nanak Dev preferred his folléwers. 
to his own’sons, and bestowed the religious leadership on the former, su the Bawa can have 
tio title to a leadership of the Sikhs, the spjrituul descéndants of Gura Nanak Dev, when his: 
ancestors were granted none. As it is, the true and rightful leadership of the comnaunity’ 


-‘wests' in the Chief Khalsa Diwan, whose Secretary, the Hon’ble Sardar Sundar Singh, 


) Maji & witness. We therefore note it for the information of the 
Ww cy Sommigdonc and t to undeceive the public that is liable to be led, by the Bawa’s 
; Neltent te or him as the leader of the Sikh nation, that #he Khalsa aot at: all 
be én Shed he ‘has neg in regard to the Sikh community. We hope this disclaimer will 
to move the'various Singh Sabbas and Miwans in thé country and sbréad to - 
resolutions to this effect, in order to distinguish facts from pretensions. 


* "Ehiat the Bawa, to quote his own statement, is ‘ not a member of the Chief Khalea 
Diwao; nor ‘ does he like their views * proves that he is quite against the Sikh propaganda.” 


The “ Observer ” (Lahore), of the 80th April-1918, gives the following 
under the heading, “ Are the Sikhs Hindus?” — . . 


" Baba Gurbakhsh Singh, Hedi a lineal descendent of Guru Nanak, stated before 
the Public Servides Commission tha ak 6 Sikhs were Hindus. The Hindu has seized 
‘wpon this statenient of the ex- t of the Hindu Sabb as the proof -6f its 
‘contention that the Sikbs afe part parcel of the Hinde commubity. That this 
ment is not absolutely valid oi ~y seen -_~ the following commenté of the KXhaise 


pea ngs dea the ory of-the Bawa :—‘ He is of eourse a ‘ descendant of Guru Waves , 
ris- 


before the Commission, But we beg to point out that while among 
mans and Arya Samajiste, there are lineal descendants of the Great Guru Natak, 
ee wotiles if Baba Gutbaksh Singh, an out-and-out Hinds, is « blood deicondant of the 
Giri? Botas Sa? Gare Nanak Dev preferred his followers to his own eons érd 
bettowed the leadership On the former, so the Baba can have no title to a leadet- 
ebip aoa the Sikhs, the spiritual descendants of Guru Nanak Dev, when his ancestors were 
granted none. As it is, the true and rightful leadership of the vag “A vests in the 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, whose Secretary is the Hon’ble Sardar Sundar eg Majithia, who 
also appeared as a witness. We therefore note it for the information of the worthy Com- 
missidners, and to undeceivé the public that is liable to be led, by the Bawa’s statement, 
6 consider him as the leader of the Sikh nation, that the Khalsa does not at all bélieve in 
what-he has- stated in regard to the Sikh community.” This would. show that Baba 
Garbakhsh Singh Bedi is not regarded as a Sikh by the Khalsa. But the Baba himself his 
‘e@irmed that he has with bim a preponderant majority of the Sikhs. These conflicting 
statemente on the ofa professed of the Sikhs and a professed leader of Sikhism 
‘are most bewildering, And who is {o decide when the dake disagree ? But, as we 
‘have shown, these ifferétices among thie Sikhs enable them to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds, to the loss of both: hare and hounds. Surely honest politics demand 
that the Sikhs should decide the matter 6ne way or the other, and that soon, We ous, 
yy the ma like to know Baba.Gurbakhsh Singh’s views on the Jhatka question. 


eas ae 16. The Arya Patrike (Lahore), of the 
. daa minor Hinds oie: gon aol 1918, publishes the following:— 


“ Schools atid societies are doing what they can, but education is not universal andi is 
not likely to become so for some years. Societies and Samajes are doing substantial work, 
limited, Much was expected from the Arya Samaj, but 

oe oe progress at all; Unider the cireumstantes 
indus invoke the aid of legislation and get the marriage of a girl 
egal? The Government will not move in the matter of itself, but 
—- the a ts 2 cred to amok a apa it may take up the question. 


but their operations are also very 
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VII.+GeneRaL ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Judicial.. .. st hone I 
) ie 17. Under the heading ‘ When a superses- 
Be og my ag the Hon - Mr. ainn te not 6 superseasion ’ the Tribune (Lahore), of 


thé 29th April 1918, gives thé following :— 


‘ It appears: that the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. ‘Justice:Chevis to succeed 
Sir F. Robertson does not involve the supersession of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Shah Dinu, for, 
We are told, Mr. Chevis, as the senior Civilian Judge, takes the place of another Civilian 
Judge, and a Civilian Judge should succeed a Civilian Judge. This must be in the nature 
of a sop to the cerberus of communal representation which is a fetish with the Punjab 
Mnhammadans, and that seems to be the only reason why the communal high ‘ priest | 
have imposed upon themselves the obligation of silence in respect of this supersession. If a 
Civilian Judge should be succeeded by a Civilian Judge, the Barrister Judge might wait till i] 
@ vacancy occurs in the ranks of Barrister Jadges, but then under the laws of communal : 
representation it is moré than doubtful whether the vacancy caused by the retirement of a 
European or a Mubammadan Barrister Judge'can be filled by a Hindu Barrister or vtce 
versd. ‘The absurdity of the argument is manifest and need not be taken too seriously; 
Mr. Shah Din was appointed as a temporary Additional Judge in December 1906 and Mr. 
Chevis was ap inted in October 1911. Mr. Chevis is, therefore, five years Mr. Shah Din’s 
junior on the Chief Court Bench. The supersession and the injustice which it involveg 
are too glaring to escape the notice even of the apostles of communal representation. Sir 
Louis Dane has proved with a vengeance his adherence to the policy of communal repre- 
sentation in public service. But it is the permanent interests of Indians which suffers from 
this policy. May we suggest to the British Committee of the Indian National Congress to 
invite the attention of our friends in Parliament tu the great injustice that has been done ta 
an Indian Judge ?” Coe re | 


} 18. Writing on the ~— - ~ cope Shooting Case, the Desh 
are i (Lahore), of the 25th. April 1913, says that the 
The Brindsban Shooting Case. - accused has been scquiibad on the semi that he 
shot the Sadhu in self-defence. Nor is this all, The Magistrate has even 
gone so far as to-record in his judgment that the Sadhus are ear by anti- 
British feelings. The paper, therefore, asks the Government of the United 
Provinces to permit (the complainants to) file an appeal in the High Court 
against the order of the Magistrate, Mathra, and to call upon him to explain 
the reason for his uncalled for remark. After publishing a translation 
of.the judgment, the paper endeavours to show that there is no ground what- 
ever to justify the acquittal of the accused. 


__ The following on the same subject is from the Arya Patrika (Lahore), 
of the 26th April 1913 :— i i 


‘¢ The judgment in-this sensational case, which is noticed at length in our leading 
cokumas, has created a painful impression: throughout the country. Even ‘the Englishman 
is unable to.deny that the trying Magistrate went out of his way in making some extra- 
judicial.surmises not borne out by: the record. The Amrtta Bazar Patrika recommends > 
the judgment to the notice of every Eoglishman, official.and non-official, civilian and mili- 
tary, who values the reputation of bis nation and who has the welfare of the «Indian 
Empire at heart. The Bengalee is afraid the judgment has created a far from agreeable 
impression among the Hindu community all over the country. The eyes of all: Hindus, it 
obgerves, are centred upon Brindaban as one of the hdliest places of Hindu pilgrimage. 
Rightly or wrongly the Bairagis are held in reverence by the Hindu public. The facts of 
the case Will spread like wildfire throughout the Hindu world.. They will be the talk of 
the nidrket place—the gossip of every Hindu household. Our. contemporary appeals to’ 
Sir James Meston to move the High Court for aa authoritative decision of the. point of law 
involved in this case, According to the Indian Patrsot of Madras it would have been 
better had the soldier who shot the Bairagi, never been put before a court of justice, so that 
the world may have:been kept ignorant of the.relations’ between the Buropean magistracy 
and European crime in India. . The severe comments of the Indian Press over this unfur- 

 tunate affair will not surprise those who will go into the matter with their eyes and minds 
open. Shooting’ of Indians Ly soldiers is not’a rare occurrence in this country, nor is the 
failure of the Court to realise the gravity of the offence in such cases’ an unknown element 

in the criminal administration of the land. But this-particular case,, both in its inceptiog. 

and culmination, has beaten all previous records.” 
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=" ee “Jo. lowing is from the Tribune 

cnet er (ahcish, of the oth April 1913 :-— | 

a : “ Tt is admitted shat in-a coun ) j re so many easte and racial distinctions exist 
competitive examinations | fil sp ie Lea har public service have a special: value : 
At least half the superior posts in each department should be so filled. The Bengalee in a 
recent issue poin “The me 7 to vy to the police department and mentione d 
: twoi tfapts. . The weekness of the Indian police lies, points out our eontemporary , 
) ty ita being recruited frow ® wholly illiterate .c presided over.by a foreign Fi fficia | 

agency living isolated from the people.’ The other is the colour bar and the exalusion of 
Indians from, foe competitive examination held in London for higher police service, These 
defects shoul be removed and till then anything like real efficiency or public satisfaction. 
can hardjy be anticipated.” gia oe : 2 eon ee 


a see 20. The Tribune (Lahore), ef the. 27th 
Pr dle April 1918, gives the following: 


“ It is believed that there are no fewer than 14 women employed ia the Criminal 
Tntelligence Department of India who are actively at work in various capacities. If: this 
belief is well founded, it seems nothing will prevent a larger employment of women for 
police work in this country of purdah customs. In the Panjab alone where annually 20,00U 
offences against women are brought to light every year, police-women are sure tobe of 
considerable help. It is, therefore, not very surprising to hear that the Police Commissioner 
of New York is authorised to employ 20 police-women between the ages cf 80-and 46. 
Aceording to an American Peper, they will be assigned duty in dancing halls, public parks 
and Pict re theatres, as well as in the streets, for the purpose of protecting women and 
children. - At Chicago, Mrs. Joseph Bowen, a philanthropist and four other wealthy women 
have proffered their services to the Mayor as police-women. They suggest as a- uniform: 
along, navy biue coat reaching to. the hem of the skirt and provided with brass 
buttons down the front, a soft navy blue felt hat, heavy black gloves, and low-heeled 


walking shoes. The experiment has been well received in New York, and in India there 


are special reasons for employing women more largely in the police department.” _ ‘ 


Ae oe: * “21. The following is from the Tribune 
if Prince? No Woe Frew (Lahore), of the 80th April 1918:— = 

“Crime in the North-West Frontier Province is increasing. The number of cognir- 
able cases ‘reported to the police during 1910-11 was 4,679 which shows an increase of 448 
cases Theré were in all 348 murders, 108 attempts at murder, 420’cases of grievous ‘ hurt 
and 120 cases of dacoities. In the sonthern portion, the increase of crime is attributed to 
the outlaws in Khost descending on Banna and committing murders and kidnappings. 
The report says: ‘The state of unrest which resulted reacted on the people of the district 
and on the neighbouring tribes who were emboldened to initiate procedure of these gangs 
in the hope, generally justified, that. their depredations would be attributed to outlaws,’ 
Nevertheless the Chief Commissioner is inclined to think that the increase in crime is not 
due to the decrease in the efficiency of the police force. It is officially admitted that police 
work was irregular and illegal py ad recent reforms have made the polica what they 
should be. We can hardly admit thig fact in face of the recrudescence of seriqua crimes. . 
Some. f change. in. the law’.is said. to be -neceasary, ‘so as: to enlist the:interests and 
sympathi oof the people’ in detection, but how legislation -will bring more co-operation of: 
the people has not been explained.: The increasing outlawry in the province is.a serious. 
factor, requiring careful measures, , y hit ‘ ' ; 2 } i ove ‘ ‘ 


(c)—Muamnicipal and Oantonment affairs, = = 
Lee eee, ae ite leader ‘the Pani ee. (Lahore), 
te Comm nal Electorates t as ican @ 7B: ti“ ae! ba tie 

Munleipalities ant District Boards. Of the 1st May 1018, publishes the foll 
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eommunity. No question has during recent. years created: so much bitterness and discentaat 
in the Hindu community as the introduction of the principle of represgntatio n 
for Mahammadans in the scheme of elections for the Imperial and Provineial Isegialative 
Couccils. This is based upon a policy which is undoubtedly a departure from the tradi- 
tional policy of just and equal treatment of all classes of His mao fy subjects, and sete up 
for the first time in the history of British Iadia, religious and racial distinctions: as 
important elements in the extension of political ae to the people. What has caused 
so much resentment is that the minimum measure of representation that has been secured 
to our Muhammadan fellow-sdbjects has been fixed notion the basis of their preépdrtion to 
the- total: population, as was roy properly scagutes in the original scheme pro by 
Lord Morley, but on the hasis of what is alleged to be their political importance, and that in 

ising this importance Government have gone too far and an over-representation 
== 


granted to the community. What the Hindus demand, is,- by- all-means let 
he ham: n' community and let every other conimunity have as much asis their 
due, bué not at the expense of any other community. The way in which the Gov- 
ernment have safeguarded the so-called interests of the Muhammadan community. has excited 
the just resentment, not only of the Hindas, but is also regretted by a section of sensible 
and fair-minded Mubammadans. The subject has been discussed threadbare in the press 
and on the platform, but that has-not succeeded in making the solution of the problem 
apy the easier. If the new policy of inter.communal co-operation proclaimed by the Moslem 
Lesgne is the result of a spontaneous and genuine desire to pres! about Hindu-Muham- 
3 entente for the good of the country that should, we think, help in the settlement 
‘of this, knotty question. As soon as Lord Hardioge set foot on - Indian soil. His 
Excellency administered &@ warning to those communitaes who clamoured for special 
privileges. . ‘You must remember, said His Excellency in reply to the addregs* 
of welcome presented by the Bombay branch of ths Moslem League, ‘ that a spirit of 
self-restraint will add greatly to your influence and that special privileges to one 
class are synonymous with corresponding disabilities to others. But when the matter 
came up. for discussion later on in the Supreme Legislative Council, the late Sir John 
Jenkins, the then Home Member, said on behalf of Government that they had given the 
fullest and clearest pledges to Muhammadanos that they should have separate representa- 
tion and they could not honourably recede from their undertaking unless and until the 
Muhbammadans themselves came forward and said that they did not require the privilege. 
The question of questions for the present is to bring the two communities together in order 
that they may work shoulder to shoulder for the regeneration of their motherland. The 
Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi and his friends, who now declare that they are anxious to 
bring about feelings of amity, friendship and brotherliness between the two great .commu- 
nitiea of India, should show their earnestness and practical sympathy with the movement 
for inter-communal unity and co-operation by giviog up all claims for spec‘al privileges, for 
they ought to be able to realise that the representation of Muhammadans by special elec- 
torates cannot but to a great extent retard that consummation. If there is to be a re-united 
India, the —— ot mixed electorates is really the ultimate principle upon which the 


Hindus and Muhammadans should work. __ a: . 
. eee B . pee ee . ” 


(d)—Education. ; 


28. Writing on the “ > ae “a en policy 
it as - Of Musalmans, the Millaf (Lahore), of the 25th 
bertcartr acer AIT | Apeil a, qndenvonee to prove that. a erection 
of magnificent buildings is not essential for imparting or receiving education, 
and says that Muhammadans should pay no heed if Government or the 
University. disapproves of their methods.of working under the shadow of trees 
or in mausoleums, mosques or places of worship, and should contrive to acquire 
knowledge in. their own way. The goal which they are anxious to attain 
sutely does not depend on the approbation of the University or of Government. 
So far “ we’ have wasted our powers by squandering crores of rupees for a: 
nominal education. "What have “we” gained. Ifthe resulf. of all “our” 
sacrifices in. ‘the shape of money is the sort of education which “we ” have so far 
received, it would have been better if.“ we’’ had received no education at all. 

ve, “we.” spem-orores of mapere-ame te ‘secure the passing of a. dozen. of 
matriculated Muhammadans or B.As. thalithey m5 goabegging forappointments. 
in public offices ané in‘ unduly: flattering:every officer’? . Indeed, it‘is insult to 
leariinig, to. dall’ the sort of ednoation which ‘“we" are now imparting: to 
* our; young: title of edtitation, It'is no use sonesling the fact 
NFAY: OF: Ly 


mei yt tide edit, enowaling tie tat 
“(we,”” have,eo.far done, consciously or unconsciously, volun-. 
7, for. the sake of,education, “we ” have done it- only ta: 
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4h 
oté the ‘interests of (lit. for the sake of) Government. The ‘time has, 


However, now come, says the paper, when they should do ‘something in this 


matter for themselves. 
| (h)—Hiscellaneons. 


24. ‘Writing under the heading Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia’s evide 
it i +. @noe the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of. the 26t 
she Bebe Servis Commissse: ‘April 1918, gives the following:—." = 


| “The Hon'ble Sardar Bahadut Sardar Sundar Singh, Majithia, appeared on behalf 
ofthe Chief. Khalsa Diwan, the chief representative body of the Sikhs, His statement 
‘was reproduced in its proper place in the last issue.. He re presented the Sikhs as sepaiate 
from the Hindus, amalgamation being most iujorious to the former, from the communal 
‘point of ‘view. His remarke in régard to the’ competitive examination, the syllabus, the 
‘minimam _preportion of Europeans being employed ia the higher posts of Civil Adminis- 
‘tration, ete’, too plain to be enlarged upon. As tothe Provincial Civil Service, each 
‘aod every word of his statement is borne ample testimony to by facts and figures. We 
“have, times out of number, brought this to the Government's notice, but nothing has been 
‘done to redress our grievances. ‘We say that with all our merits and unquestionable titles, 
“we are left as ‘the greatest losers, ‘Only in our last issue, while commenting upon the 
‘Sikh‘’s farewell address to Sir Louis Dane, we once more dealt with this very subject and 
‘need not’'therefore repeat the same bere. The Hon'ble Sardar is right to the letter in 
‘His épinion that the presént system of the Provincial Ciyil Service has failed to secure a 
proper share to the Sikhs in the Punjab, and that they (the Sikhs) were in hopeless minority, 
avd that there were no tangible signs of the gap being made up. The Sikhs are as desirous 
of serving in the Public Service as ‘any. other community, but the pity of it is that their 
‘claims are ignored. Would that the: Government authorities considered them now that 
the question has come before the. Commission, We strongly hope that the Government 
of Sir. Louis Dane, successful.in every other respect, will make up this ‘gap’ and thereby 
‘entitle itself to an éver-living memdry among the Sikhs. In reply to Lord Islington’s 
questigon— whether the Siklis were d over the whole Provirce or they were collected 
th one part,—suffice it tosay that they form a prominent part of population in the Punjab 
Froper, where Sikh influence is not in any way less compared with other communities. In 
the frontier, too, they are abundant. That the number of Sikh institutions is larger than 
‘ot any other community testifies to their.present. progress. In a word, they now want 
Fhe but Government attention toenable them to take their due share in the Publ 

orvid.” =.’ ) : mit o ) 


-° 95. The Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 


Indinn meee”. renne 84 96th April 1913, publishes the following : — 


; “In the course of h's speech during the budget. debate in the Madras Legislative 
C.,uncil the Hon’ble Mr. Jackson, the representative of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
welcomed the increased excise revenue.gs an index of the growing prosperity of the people. 
In other. words, the people drank mora,wine during the year under report than they had 
done in the previous year. The explanation of this stock-theory is that in India, more 
than in apy other country, the people think it a religious duty to go to drinking booths as 
goon #8 they get a few extra rapées in their pockets. The excise revenue is a barometer of 
Indian‘prosperity. At the rate oo ey, of India is‘ shown to have been increasing in 
annvel'ba eta, this vast peninsula d by now -bave: been ten thousand leagnes- under 
an-oceao of whisky and soda.” , ce | 


te aa ee ¥ 26. The Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 
oe wee stock 96th April 1918, has.the following :— 7 


fy 


es * sf 


¢«e@ 32 it- = “ ‘ 
__ Sir Louis Dane,: the 


remarks, in the ‘course of his speech ap. the Council meeting on Friday, on. the oe 
stock business in- the Punjab. Hie “Honour thought that the natural warmth of his . 
temperament sometime led Punjabi * to. indulge: ia- violent. ination. in matters 
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recrimination or violent criticism. We cannot help observing that had Lord Dufferin now 
been among the living, he would have, after his experience of Whitaker Wright, actually 
felt the warmth which leads a Punjabi into an ‘ outburst of violent abuee of the manage- 
ment that deprives him of the savings of a lifetime and leaves him a pauper, while 
the sharpers, who live like princes, may be basking in official sunshine !_ Of course, if the 
shareholders took more trouble! How happy would the world have been had the num- 
ber of fools been less, and that of wiee men more! But unfortunately we have to take 
the world as it is and the number of share-holders who are indifferent and ignorant is 
larger than those who are wide-awake. They are foolish enough to think that their Directors 


are selfless philanthropists who have undertaken to watch over the pecuniary interests of 
the concerns out of pure altruism. | 


“ Bat something more than a mere sermon was expected from the Head of a 
paternal Government. _An experienced administrator like Sir Louis knew, we suppose, how 
difficult it was for the share-holders—most of whom are ignorant of the ways of the company- 
promoters—to keep any check over clever and astute "irectors whom the law gave ample 
powers and who have intelligence enough for many a devise to enjoy the fruits of otliers’ 
labours witb impunity. Poor share-holders! Let them hope for better days. 


“ But does His Honour not know that the share-holders are scattered all over the 
provinces and they never know -the full facts ? They cannot, even if they lited, take such 
concerted action as will check the vagaries of the Directorate. How are they to act effectively 
when the man at the head can so easily manipulate votes by securing proxies. How are 
they to put matters right when the Managing Director has in his pocket a majority 
of the votes; he may have purchased a large number through a dodge by paying 2 per 
cent. on them orhe may have got a bogus company of which he is also the Managing 
Director to buy the shares! Moreover, the clever Directors. are sharp enough to keep the 
share-holders in good humour by declaring large dividends and it is but natural that 
when their own povkets are not touched the latter should believe the whole thing was. 
working smoothly and satisfactorily. 


“Ts. not Sir Louis) Dane aware. that the mony inthe Bank and. in [Insurance 
Companies. does not belong wholly or mainty, to the share-holders ? It is the depositors 
and the policy-holders whose interests are atstake and who is going to-undertake the. 
responsibility of guarding them ? The Law which has given. vast powers to-the Directors 
as regards investment, secrecy, audit, etc., is admittedly defective ;.is it aot the-duty of the 
Executive.Government to look into the affairs of the company-promoters when facts are 
brought to.its notice so prominently ? Had the Government not stepped in and started. 
prosecutions against the promoters of the various marriage, betrothal and other funds, 
which grew: like mushrooms in the Punjab two years back, it is- highly probable that they 
would still be. doing roaring business and. showing huge balances! Did the share-hol.ers 
move in the matter and. did they make. any attempt to check the scandals? How many 
concerns. have hitherto. been set right by the efforts -of the share-holders when they were- 
opposed by the. intelligence, the. devices and the resources. of clever Di:ectors, who have 
power and patronage at their back?) Why were not. the affairs of the Burma Bank set 
right by the share-holders ? How can one know the true financial. condition of these joint 
stock concerns until a crash comes. and milions are lost. and thousands ruined.? Where is. 
in this country the public spirit which would face risks and dangers incident on criticism — 
and exposure ?- Does:His Honour know that the drya Patrska was served with notices for 
criminal prosecutions though it has ever so dispassionately dealt with facts. published in 
the balance sheets? The ‘ Banking fraternity * have millions of rupees belonging to other 
people at their disposal and they. can easily start prosecutions and buy the Press. Is he 
aware why the Tribune and the Panjabee have hitherto. assumed a policy of silence. as. 
regards the-doing of the Company-promoters and. bow. it is that the Veruacular press. has 
invariably taken the side ofthe ‘ heroes’ ? 


‘We do. not despond: and. are confident that truth will eventually triumph. We 
are therefore obliged to. His. Honour that he. realised: the gravity of the situation and. 
in his weighty speech.gave a timely. warning. to the Company-promoters. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, virtually. admitted, that all was. not right with these concerns. and his. 
remark that ‘ if share-holders would.take more trouble to look after their banking companies. 
they would really do more good to themselves and:the- country.” ehows. that hitherto the 
men whose duty. it was. to check the vagaries. of the Directors. have not been doing their 
duties. We could not perhaps expect any drastic action from. His: Honour who is. soon 
to retire, but we-do hope: that he will leave a Memorandum. for his-successor to take the 
necessary. steps in the interests of the poor depositors. and others. so. as to prevent a com-. 


mercial crisis.” ; | ‘. 
27. Writing under the heading “ The Certral 
The employment of Indian troops India Horse” the. Dribune (Lahore), of the 29th. 
ne ee April 1913, gives the fellowing :— 


‘* Last week: the Psoneer expressed. its.gratification at Mr: Montagu’s statement: that. 


the Central India Horse are likely to te. ‘ generously’ treated in the matter of extra. | 


allowanoes.for their. stay. in: Persia. The question is not one of ‘generosity,’ in respect. of; 
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, . in obtaining ‘their supply 
of ‘riffés, as the ‘history Of ‘taids and dacoities amply show. Both the questions seem to 
require Yentilation in Parliament.” an 


mp ae ag J. MISIOK, ° 
hak: elie First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
The 8rd Moy 1918. =) of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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ie British Government end Indien Mohammadans 
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(4) Education = | 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 10rx MAY 1913. 


willl. 


No. | Name. Locality. ' Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
ENGLISH. aes io: CSR se eas 
Dalty. | 
1 | Tribune ... | Lahore ... | Bihari Lal jaa 1,880 copies. 
TRI-wWEEKLY. | 
2 | Panjabee ... | Lahore vee | Mul Chand oe 2,194 copies. F 
BI-WEEKLY. : ' a a ene | | a 
3 | Observer »»- | Lahore ,.. | Nizamend-din. se» | - 1,120 copies. 4 i 
—— Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ... |. R. Thapur ie 300 ,, } 4 
av OWS, : ie 
Wrex ty. stage 7 ‘ T 
5 Arya Patrika | o. | Lahore ... | Salig Ram la 465 copies. “a 
6 | Comrade .» | Delhi ,., | Muhammad Ali ta ian a 
7 | Harbinger »» | Lahore ',.. | Durga Parshad ss 135 copies. i 
8 | Khalsa Advocate ... | Amritsar int a Advocate Com- 846, | 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly we | Simla ... | 8. H. Liddell i 500, ! 
FortNigHTLy. : | 
10 | Jijuasu® .».» | Lahore ... | [shar Das pa 500 copies. ie 
MontHty. f 
11 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore ‘ii Nec eon Nath oe 1,800 copies. fi 
12|Durbar ya | Amritear -,., | Kasar Mal me $00, i 
13 Forman Christian College | Lahore . mY tr ‘a ! 
Notes.t per | | 
14 Practical Medicine vo Delhi ,.. | Dr. Ram Narain se 1,000 copies. 4 
15 | Panjab Educational Journal 1 | Lahore : tS kt ee ce eee j 
16 Panjab Mi Mission News... Do. i Revd. Wigram : 60 350 ,, a 
17 | Ravi | ok ate || Mr. B.M.Jones 4. 600 ,, | 
18 | Review of Religions _- ... | Kadian (Gurdaspur) __.., | Maulvi Mubammad Ali ... “ $00 ,, f 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore | ... | Dev Rattan - oa 300 ,, ) } 
20 | Teacher ... | Dinga (Gujrat) ... | Kalyan Singh so 557 ,, , : i 
21] Union ... | Lahore 1 |P.@: Richards, BA, .., 400 ,, p 
22 Vedic Magazine and Gurukal] i ves | Devi Chand ii 500 ,, yt 
, | Samachar. - . < : is : 
a ne URDU. 4a 
| .” 'Darty, —_ . ee f 
Te oes | Peshawar ... | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla aes 4 
24] Akhbar-i--Am _ 1. | Lahore .. | Govind Sahai | 900 copies. i 
25 Desh eee Do. oes Dina Nath 3 ay 2,000 93 
26 | Hamdard ve | Delhi | Muhammad Ali. ‘i 
97 | Hindus | Lahore o(MtTelGheme = «| um | 
iii. wen a. | Nizam Din | 2,500 copies: / 
99 | Rafat ‘or | Delhi =, Mirsa Asda — . a 
30 | Watan ove | Lahore oa Muhagmed Tnsha Alla .. 4,233 copies. H 
$1 | Zamindar at oe |e ann at oe 5,962 ,, | 
aC ms _ - BIewesxry. | 
$2 Vakil . ‘ eee Amritsar , 
7 Wax ty. | | 
) 84 | Abl-i-Figah vee | Amnritenr 
85 | Abl-i-Hadis | Do. 
?, - *Not received duriggp q y! " | 
+ Not received during Tae ae 
+ Not received during 
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‘PERIODICABS EXAMINED BY THE SPEGIAL 


Ys? OF NEWSPAPERS 
: BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 10rs MAY 1913—cont:xum. 


| Ne. ‘Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. { Circulation. 
| 
. brie  URDU—conrinvED. 7 i tits ) a m i 
¥ PRs _ Wrextr—continued. ; 
a5 86 | Ahluwalia Gazette* - ... | Amritsar : e»- | Lehna Singh si «Mls copies. 
87 Army Newn® >. | Ladhiana eo | Daulat Ram aii 639 ,, 
88 Arjun .»» | Lahore ... | Dharm Pal se 1,000 , 
89 | Arorbans Gazette o>. | Amritsar .«. | Narain Das i“ 600 , 
= 40 | Arya Gazette - | Lahore ... | Bhowani Das eee «#650 | 
, 4 Badar® -. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din oe 1,300 ‘ 
——- 43 | Bharat ... | Jullondar ... | Thakar Sheoratan Singh | 50) » 
48 | Chandhwin Sadi® ... | Rawalpindi .. | Haji Ahmad ts ie 
44 | Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana »». | Abdul Aziz ee: 741 copies. 
| 45 | Curzon Gazette wa | Dethi .. | Mires Fairat a ae 
46 | Delhi Gazette® | Do. wa. | Sejjad Husain rh 700 . 
47 | Hakam® 1. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District] Yakub Ali ‘ei 1,00) ,, 
% 4g | Hag® .. | Delhi ... | Karim Ali ee 400 , 
s 49 | Haq Pasand ... | Amritsar = Ram Nath ve 750» 
ae 50 | Hindu ... | Lahore ... | Hari Lal Sharma vi 2,088 r» 
: 5] | Hindustan | «| Do ... | Bata Ram od 14,484 ,, 
62 | Hanter ».. | Do, . 4. | Mulla Muhammad Pakhsh ane 
a 63 | Islam® - | | Do. .. | Abdul Latif 4} 1,00 copies 
, 51 | Keparthale Akhbar _—.. | Kapurthala -.,. | Hamid Husain 2 a 
" g5 | Loyal Gazette ... | Lahore ... | Amar Singh ” 1,307 . 
SO | Lytton Gazette* | »». | Delhi ... | Bulaki Das | 600 , 
| gz | Milap* om Lyallpur ... | Jawahar Lal wal ea 
i 58 | Millat .». | Lahore ... | Shuja Ulla we 
69 | Municipal Gazette | Do. ene ‘Din Muhammad ee | 
a | Monier hae? | ies Shek Bh | 
: : gy | Mnselman .. | Amritsar | ... | Sana-ulla A : 
| @ | . | P. Wylie ws) ee 
63 | ... | Nizam Din eee 
, : , 64 mt Radha Krishan “- 
65 | ». | Hira Lal se 
es ».. | Thakur Sukbram Das... | 
| 67 per | oe Bahawalpur State pe a 
on ® ie Sayed Megha! Hasain | | 
' Ba r wan |B. Batis Ram e : is 
90 | Kisheia Chand Mohan... 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPRCIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 10ra MAY 1913—conciupezp. 
| poo’ Saas 
Re. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
| URDU—coxcropen. ° ‘ NN RR os Ee 
WEREKLY—concluded. 
72 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar® .. | Jhelum -~ | Maulvi Fakir Mubammad 709 copies, 
73 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan 00 | Lahore vee | Sayed Mumtaz Ali - 1,500 ,, 
74 | Victoria Paper eo | Sialkot ». | R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 . 
L. Brij Lal. 
75 | Waqt* .-. | Lahore | Ali Husain ss 300 .. 
76 | Watan «- | Do. Muhammad Insha Ullah... 6,835 ,, 
77 | Zamindar és Do. .. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900 . 
FoRTNIGHTLY. | 
78 | Biwah Samachart -- | Lahore ,.. | Ram Chand wee 500 copies, 
79 | Jiwan Tat Do. ... | Dev Rattan 350 ,, 
80 | Kam Dhenu »- | Ludhiana ... | Bawa Bhagwan Das _s.. 1,500 ,, 
$1 | Mister Gazettet Lahore : Ali Bakhsh ‘ais 100 ,, 
82 | Mohyal Gazettef »- | Kala, Jhelam District ... | Mehta Sham Das aN 160 ,, 
83 | N “i eee dian, Gurdaspur District} Muhammad Yusaf oa 791 = 
wt "PERSIAN. ” Porn , 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
$4 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart 1. | Kabul | .. | Abdul Khalik si ann 
URDU. 
MonTHLY. 
85.| Arorbans Parkashf .» | Lahore e. | Salig Ram ees 600 copies, 
86 | Arya Musafir ». | Jallundur ... | L. Amar Nath 760 ,, 
87 | Fasanat ee. | Lahore is M, Mehenmed Fir oz-ud- 1,000 , 
n. 
68 Indar ee. Do. ° Dharm Pal, B.A. eee 881 ” 
83 | Jauhar ... | Amritsar »- | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
90 | Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore eo | Faz) Din ‘os 400 , 
91 | Makhzan oe» | Delhi os. | M. Fazl Dahi ome 2,000 , 
92  Martand. ee .| Lahore Kanhava Lal am 350 , 
93 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh __... | Delhi M. Muhammad Khalil ... 200 _,, 
94 | Rafiqy , .». | Lahore on Charinji Lal me 500 ,, 
95 | Raghbir Patrikat Do. «+ | Prabh Dial ‘a 600 _,, 
96 | Sadhu ont: oo ee | L. Gauri Shankar Lal _... 8,000 ,, 
97 | Sufi ons pe  eaetae, District, Muhammad Din, Awan ... SG) « 
ujrat. 
$8 | Zabant il Delhi ». | Dr. B. B. Mitra i 250 
GURMUKHI. 
| WRREKLY. | 
~99 | Khalea Sewak ... | Amritsar ... | Jiwan Singh he 1,000 copies. 
100 | Panjab Reporter* me ee .. | Ganda Singh . 400 , 
4 MoxrTH yt. . | e ) 
101, | Punjabi Surmat co |Kahore __ | Dharm Dev = 1,009 coy fos 
: * Not reoeived during the week... 
+ Not received during the fortnight. 
t Not received during the month. 
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I, —Po.rrics. 

(a) — Foretgn. 
1, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 25th April 1913, publishes a com- 
munication headed “ 7 as sleeper wakes sooner or 


Mortish Government and Indian ater, Are Muhammadans an exception to this 
_ general rule? ’’ The writer, Saiyid Muhammad 
Abdul. Wadud, of Bareilly ( United fo thee: , says that holy were the person- 
ages who diffused the light of Islam throughout the dark corners of the earth, 
and hoisted the banner of the Crescent within the bounds of Europe. Again, 
blessed were the Islamic races who governed Europe so successfully and made 
a name honoured by the potentates; of. Europe. , fortunate were those 
who wignessed this greatness of Islam and lived in ita free atmosphere 
(é.e.,, rule). But unfortunate and miserable are “ we,” who are born in a period 
when Christian powers have united to extirpate things, and when the greatest 
Gorlia ions of civilisation and polity are comunitting shameful deeds in broad 
‘cht. It is useless, says the Titer, to blame Government for the present 
teal es of Islam, seeing that Muhammadans themselves are at fault in the 
matter. It is true that Sir Edward Grey is the Foreign Secretary of a Govern- 
ment counting among its subjects 10 crores of Muhammadans, but; nevertheless, 
the Government isa Christian Government, and Christians are, after all, 
Christians, The British Government need not care a fig for “ your” feelings 
and aspirations, and there is no reason why it should. Why shoul it, 
therefore, Pp ick @ quarrel with the rest of the Kuropean powers out of regard 
for “ you” P if Turkey is weak and infirm and its territory is partitioned 
( ae wers) Great Britain (Uit., it) is sure to obtain a good slice of 
the mpire, and it will not be ry omy if it succeeds in securing the 
Tdamio el ‘phate and the sacred places of Islam. Who can forgo the pleasure 
of entertaining such a pleasant prospeot P The writer goes on to say that 
Mr. Blunt, who has inbuanes in political quarters and is consequently in a 
position to know the secret designs of the British Cabinet, has in his recent 
communication to the Hygpt exposed the conspiracy (of the powers) with 
| the proposed division of the Ottoman Empire, and has further warned 
the Muslim League and other Muslim societies that their resolutions of protest 
can have no weight in England; that the only ue by which they can 
influence Parliament and the British public is to o tell the latter that 
if the British Government takes part in any nn detrimental to the 
interests or the stability of the islamke C Cali phate, Indian Muhammadans will 
no longer remain loygl, but will unite with any power invading Indja; that 
this is the only means by which th & can make an 7 Germany on the British 
people, who are at present afraid of being invaded by rmany. 


‘Commenting on the above the writer says that by qu quoting the above he 
does not mean that his Indian co-religionists should be less loyal to the British 
Government than they are at poss what he means is to tell them that 
it is a matter for great frate t they depend on Government for eve 
- They alone can remedy the diseases from Thich they are suffering, and if they 

pier A to lead an honourable life and to be regarded as a great nation, it is high 
time that they made a last effort to reform themselves, 


2. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 30th April 1913, in a note 
toInia,  fntitled “Ghazi Enver Bey’s visit to India,” 
eae expresses ita daubts reganding. the accuracy of the 
| news, 


The. Zamindar (Lahoze), of me! 2nd May 1913, refers to the above and 
ys that it cannot’ understand such —- io pa ate. _ 

Y Ghasi a romise Maulvi Abu Sail would visi 
aot ig A ,. and did_he not aloo make & note tothe ane effet in 
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ve 8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 80th April 1918; publishes s. 
ag communication headed “ The for am 
rents om - Bniner University at Mecca.” Referring to the 
s previous remarks on the subject (wide 
the writer —Muhammad Aziz-ul- Rahmaa, Aziz, 
@f Minchinabad, of Bahawalpur 
one Ha Muharimsd AH’ ‘Zainal. Ali Raza’ has, at a great cost, - 
-one at Mecca and one at Medina, which teach up to the Matricula- 
the intention of 7 
and ultimatély to that of Universities. 
réferred to is thet their students.are brought up 
g taught the Quran and the tenets of 


Islam. - After 
of schools (like those) at ‘Mecésa and Medina 

rove to be the means of awakening Muhammadans, the writer 
urges the s the Ixtior to help the ashooks named with money and to collect subsorip- 
tions for the purpose and to remit them direct te the founder at Jedda. 


), of the 26th Ap pee apestoee 8 8rd May 
ea | ae ea rae 7 - .» ses §@88), has. an article “The dismntegration 
ae setae ae wr of Poin” The paper describes how mighty and 
a - -powerfal Islamic - Kingdoms, - such -as orocco, India, im - have been 
ce wrested from “us” and ‘lidive ‘been taken on of by the standard- 
‘bearers of the ‘Oross to. divide among themselves, and says that now only one 
» remains in. , but. even 


| cies of the ns (lst. - 
? the liberty and _indepen- 
by Persia was up to now a source of solace fox ‘‘ us,” but. now 


and Charybdis (England and Biussia) and 
to lacerate the: hearts of Muslims: The 
y a well-known statesman of Europe, Mr. 
in; a recent contribution (in an English newspaper), 
ing in the work of internal reform; that 
e work if — eo pi Ay ciy au disturbances 
that: it was Eng Ww. instigated Russia 
said country—a fact: which reflects shame 
nation; that the real troubles of Persia began with the 
 . | re-appearanes ‘in ‘the country of the dethroned king and-his brother; and that 
fe although the latter did so against the terms of a treaty, still Sir Edward 
ie ' Grey: connived.at their conduct. | ) 


Ree 5. The Desh Cahors), of the 80th April’ 1913, has a 
we : he ed “A new calamity for Indians in mg eT 7 
Bie cia, | ca.” After remarking that the Sete acted 
Lwe devising means. to give. Indians trouble, 
latter’s | STievances, oe a so far 


aitehs Peete come to 
Arica, jth tolerate Indians living _ 
deprive: them of théir. property but 
the Government of India -to bring 
= Amen in the oe pl raps that iti is 
‘in nésty: and rigour all 
y the South African wie on 
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_.with which the Imperial Government had to deal. Apparently he meant that. the South 
_ African Government had no responsibility in acting up to the ideals of Imperial policy 
and that local interests were predominent. And yet if by Imperial consent India could 
retaliate against self. verning colonies in the same spirit, the result would not be en- 
_ comraging to the ideal of British Empire. We should have liked a spirit of compromise 
‘. whieh Mr. Gokhale recommended. “Mr. Fischer, indeed, peid atribute to the fairminded- 
ness of Mr. Gokhale, but said that the ‘ mode of life of -Eadian immigrants was such that 
South Africans would be fools to allow them to attain full political and civic rights.’ We 
-@re sorry he has taken such a narrow and intolerant view of the question. Surely there 
4s nothing in the mode of life of Indians or Europeans to deprive the one or ‘to recognise 
in the other the natural right of British citizenship add freedom to move and act independ- 
ently subject to equal laws. To restrict immigration'is one thing but to probibit it alto- 
-gether and shutout B-itish Indians is quite another. thing. Our countrymen in South 
_A rica ‘are preparing to adopt passive resistance once again, and it is disco oforting to see 
Mr. Gokhale’s endeavours to ouncitiate have not borne fruit.” | 


Il. —AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


; ; oer 6. Writi under the heading « orri- 

she Noth. Werk Frovtior P —_ torial Deprivation,” the Zridune (Lahore), of the 
"th May 1913, publishes the following :— 

. ae the North-West Frontier outrages in. which-a British officer and 

several sepoys have been killed by a gang of outlaws, the Pioncer suggests the following :— 

‘Isa Khel is on the west bank of the Indus in the Punjeb district of Misnwali and was the scene of 


a.daring raid last year.. The smali patch of country containing aod Isa Khel beyond the Indus was 
‘strangely enough to the Punjab whén the Frontier Province was formed. It would seem to be advisable 
to this trans-Indaus strip into the Bann district and thus ensure r safety to the Isa Khel conutry 


_ , west of the Indus, It is split up-by nallas and offers good concealment for raiders: oncv they have crossed into: 
British territory.’ — : fees 

“ The principle of such deprivation of territory is open to. question. Punjab has 
‘already been dep: ive. of much territorial jurisdiction, and now every gang of frontier outlaws 
might by their conduct lead to the removal of settled districts to Frontier jurisdiction. 
This would be a concession to outlaws rather than a check against crime. “The serivus. 
‘problem to be solved by the administrators. is how to: prevent ‘the peaceful population of 
villages being corrupted . the influence of Frontier robters and tempted to commit crimes 
‘in the hope of laying the blame oa the tribesmen. The. connivanc» of village: popniations 
within B itish jurisdietioa with the outlaws from beyond the border is very evident and 
nwasures ought to be devised for this kind of corruption in, settled tracts.’” 


& 


V.—Narrve Socrerres: anp Rerrerous: Matrers. 


%. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 6th Ma 
sng and Muhammadans: of 1913, publi she the f allo °: pre ¥ 


a An accowat of the meeting that was held at Ludhiana on Saturday last with the. ob- 
ject of bringing about better relations between the Hindus and Muhammadans is published 


, 


im another column. We have the fallest.sympathy with the movement which has such a 
-.moble object. But whether these attempts at union Would bea failure op success depends. 
to a considerable extent on the way in which they are omganised and the motives which: 
prompt the organisers. Looked at from this point of view the meeting held at Ludhiana 
trader the presidency of Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghafur, Diwisional Judge, cannot be:said to 
have been a success. The relations betweea the Hindus and Muhammadans of Ludhiana, 
though not in an ideal state of perfection, were never known to have been very much 
stsained before: the Ludbiana ou case and the-well-known Né2gaeincident. In. both the- 
cases the Hindus were the sufferers and the Muhammadans the — The organisers 
of the meeting committed a serious biunder in entrusting their case to Khan Bahadur 


* Abdal Ghafur who Was largely responsible for the uofortunate state of affairs prevailing at. 


Ludhiana on account of the Nilgae mcideat. Onsideriag the Khan Bahadur’s official. posi- 
tion nobody at Lidhiana could be expected to frankly apeel out his. mind in. matters. in 
which his name figured so prominently. Even Mr. Ak Umar, the chief guest of the: 
- eveging, refrained, from making any reference to the Nilgae affair as he sakd.‘ it concerned 
the worthy President of the mecting; Bat he evidently forgot what the. Nilgae incident 
meant to the Hindus, six of whom were mercilessly thrown out of employment through the- 
1 Bahadur. Another point of interest.in the proceedings of the meet- 
ly attracted attention was the remark thab the Hon’ble Sardar Gajjaa 
revard -to the part~ that ‘ Pross jane to: him, played in creating 


‘ 
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. do ‘not. think the Sardar Sain. 


that he had nothing better to say on the occasion 
‘We ‘still hope the question of conciliation will be 
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| Seger eS ee The Observer (Lahore), of the rd May 
ae 13, gives the. fo — 

i | colgmn for -a letter. giving the. views of the Unionist 

= jasued w the Hon'ble Mian Mubammad Shafi on 

és ) t is a welcome sign of the: times that 

: n to ¥ealise the dire results of Hindu-Muslim. jealousies, 

; | up.tothe sieceesity of mutual tolerance and union. In this alone lies the 

ee gave of thé, coun gaed.this alone should be the goal of the ultimate aspiration of 

Re yee and creed in India: Mere. resolutiovs, however, are of ne avail unless 

ie : Members of the Unionist community at all events should be above 

ag ons. Bat, unless we are mistaken, the president of the 

2 . » upon Me. Shufi’s pro ls is the very gentle- 

. that wanted their co-religionists during the last 

snéil to‘vote for Mirza ljas Husain. Comment is 

. ; , ones: be‘bygones: Mr. Alakh Dhari 

: lives-up to the tenets of a community 

ed letter referred to in the above article 

: eral Secretary.” 

ae held.on the 21st of il 1918, at the 

oa i hu pag under the chairmanship of Mr. Alakh Dhari, 

: g. resolutions: sere moved.:from the chair and were carried with unanimous 

: a by the Hon'ble Mr, Muhammad Shafi on the question 

| , and the members of the Unionist community note with 

i | this Community hes strenuously been striving to attain 

Po | ni other quarters. aleo, and the necredited ard responsible 

A , ol th the ‘e lu and‘Mphammadan communities are hie g themselves in 

ay i | oposal, ‘commnpa Hon'ble Mr. Muhammad. Shafi 


iy Mas by ‘uslin unity, which i in the opinion 
ge an aghts ‘the people is an index of a sincere desire to co- 
= and merge’ mutual nées, quite apart from recent political incidents in 
i. this community earnestly bopes that other sectional bodies of the great Hindu 

i adan comwmuniti weuge this, matter-in theirowo respective spheres and 
wpion in the country, 


‘feaolution be sent to the Preas.”. ) 
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9. The Sonatan Dharam. Porchargk (Amritsar), of the Ist May 1913 
36th \pril, Munshi Allah Yar 

volitor tha of the pens He 
Q paper @ poem) w e 

gh ee g. that in the 
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nothing to say, sccing 
0 


ng that the neo-Sikhs are in the habit of creating misunder- 

standing with orthodox Hindus, but he cannot but express regret when he finds 
that the sensible editor of the Shanti should publish such a dangerous poem 

_and should fail to realise the effect if, would haye on the Hindu community. 


10, The Loyal pres ante T of — — 1913, has a note 
ye i enti “Sir Louis e and the Sikh raises.’’ 
San serie Referring to the farewell address which the ‘Sikh 
raises presented to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor,. Punjab, the paper 
says that the greater part of the address is fyll. of expressions in praise of 
His Honour and that it makes reference to.not a single incident, showing 
that His Honour conferred ial concessions..on the Sikhs. It may, more- 
over, be borne in mind that during the rule of no Lieutenant-Governor were 
so many jhatka ‘shops closed as during Sir Louis Dane’ssatrapy. - Besides, 
it-was during His Honour’s ruje that the management, of the Khalsa Oollege 
passed away from the hands of the Sikhs, and that, in spite of the repeated 
requests made by the Sikhs, no reform was effected in the management of 
the Golden Temple, Amritaar,. while: the -hands of. the present manager 
were still further strengthened by investing him with the powers of a. lst 
Class Magistrate. Again, the number of Sikhs in the public service is 
smaller than ever before, and with the exception of a very few persons no 
servant of the Sikh community has received any title from Government in 
the course of the last five years, Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh openly acknow- 
ledged himself to be a Hindu and delivered speeches opposed to the interests of 
Sikhs, but nevertheless he was nominated a member of the Punjab Legislative 
‘Council to represent the Sikh community. Nor is this all. While the 


Sikh newspapers were required to furnish security, no punishment was . 


inflicted on those "persons who insulted the Sikh religion. To cap all, Sir 
Louis Dane showed great kindness to the Sikhs by making certain remarks 
about them in the course of his evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion.. Indeed, the special kindness which His Honoyr has shown towards 
the Sikhs is not unknown to Sikh raises, but as, by the grace of God, the 
Sikhs are loyal and devoted to British rule, they forget these painful episodes, 
and remember only the kindness shown to them. ; i 


11. ‘Writing under the heading “ Wanted 
a Government Press- Communiqué,” the Khalsa 


Advocate of the 3rd May 1913, gives the follow- 
ing :— 


Thatka-halal question and Gov- 
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avinitely asy. where .the-evil will. end? -- We 
is.q ive in the quarrel. What we say is.'that the 
os Muhadimadans, who etill continue in the sane. conduct, 
la part must need’ move ‘tor ce. As peaceful ‘and law-abinding. 
eens t agiee to a compromise, .if. only their iawfal 
a ere with, As ordered their religion they must ont ghatke, and 
by a Mubsimshadan-buichér. -We have always put. forward » 
t do. nok’ by} a halal, chop why should the Muhammadans 
benign Government knows: this; and. sees: whe is 
with its full ex te jiexce understands what is. the. 
wks resent wide awake Viceroy . and: the co 
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. afro in the name of justice and équity, in the name: 
gentleman, Sir Louis Dane, to remove for ever’ the 


gqnce ofthe district officers and to bring to the. Moslems 

= ‘Hidde aah as theit satel in the matter of diet, by issuing a press communiqué 
ee -@efining. jhatha. and. ning that law permits the sale and use of both, sz, 
ee e by Moslems sad chathe bi jus and Sikhs ? Press commiunigué:, it is needless to. 


7, oe isaued on ordinary ph fos ‘Specially in the time of Sir Louis’ Dane they have 
more frequent than ‘in past, Aga press Lécstiabiqut: ‘of the sort is sure to do away 
hike Gothpndedn evil-‘and to ereateamity between the different sects of His Majesty’s 
: 2 ras 80 .We opp a et ty His Honour will not fail to commemorate the end of bie 
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a | 12. ‘The Khalsa’ Advocate (Amritsar), of 
-— en enee ieee thao May 1918, publishes the following :— 
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“ Weare e sorry we have once 


in ic refer tothe utterly head statements ads before 


. the Public Service Commission by this self-styled spokesman of tne Sikhs. With « surpriz- 
ing~/basdiboed, . ef which this ‘man alone is capable, he stuted that he represented ‘all 
the: * Only. three. yeara back no oe ever dreamt that: this. ill-educated, ill-fuvoured 


oni bepighted . person would one day be brought out from confinement in his out-of the-way 
, eate kes made to appear among exponents o | enlightened public opinion. But, thanks to 
ngenyity of our public conjurers, we see the marvellous sight of a dammy exhibited as a 
ean individual talking, however incoherently, on matters on which even: the 
a : moat. aplightened thinkers sod adiministrators, British and Indian, find it so diffiult to 
es agen, Had these performances been. intended as acts of j jugglery to entertain idle: sight- 
_ | shag pape amusement we fry kis never have thought o ing any . serious ‘notice of 
then, -Bet fr aih coma! it of this, itness are calculated ‘to ‘do positive injury to the best 
‘inten commubity we {eél constrained to say that: his evidence ix absolutely 
not for them aad gvjnges no. fe 


a finger to help the Bikhe, and se his heart has never pulsated 
with their aspirations. Asked by 


Mr. Sly if he was a mem ber of the. hiet Phclen Diwan’ the Baba said that he 
ad. the courage.to tay t! t he did pot like the Views of the Diwan. ‘It is 
pas, Hee vern ment appoint au educated: Sikh to 


‘pot think Bie to‘a 
challe longed his right to speak‘on behalf of the 
gba had ever thought of returning’ in any 
‘to olaip, om the poor and benighted he 


Sikhs, He Would bare 
forme the i vesesnienies 
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of Mr. Dharampal. _Now-Mz.-Dharampal isino longer. a mamber,of the 2 


a Samaj. It 


would indeed be more correct to say that he is now .one- of the most étrenuous of | 


the foes of the Samaj, and it would be absolutely a mi 
the: leader of a third sub-sect among the Samajiste at the present moment. Those, however, 
who are flying into a rage and hurling all sorts of epithets a, the devoted head of Pandit 
Hari: Kishen dre really ing him: of a waot of prophetic foresight. The Census 
Commissioner, a eae is not-a Rishi, who might be supposed to have a prevision 
of ys events. The Census deals with the ten years ending 1911 and not with the ten 
years following 1911, and nu one in his senses can say that Mr, Dharampal was not 
an ‘Arya Semajist in 1911. The person sefested to is. horn of ‘Muslim pardits, and was. 
originally named Abdyl Ghafuar. Subsequently, however,:he renounced Sdem in favour of 
the Dev Samaj, but continued to bear the name.of Abdgl Ghafur. Only a. few: years 


afterwards he turned an Arys Samajiat and earned great.‘notoriety by his. violent attacks : 


on Islam, the Dev, Samaj, Chriatianity, etc. He was then. made much of by: the Arya 
Samajista aod, was.a recognised. member of the Gurukni section. A little later, however; 
he:eame to recognise the miachie£ of making: offensive attaeke.on other religions, and barnt 
ali his books containiog such. writings. .From this date his: popularity with-a section of the 
Samajiste began. to..wane, but gifted with a ready pen: he turned -his attention: to. « 
* reform ” of what. he rded aa abuses in. the Samaj and: “exposed some scandals” m 
connection with the Guruknl at Hardwar. In 1911, he was. engaged :in thie campaign ‘of 
“ reform,” and . was, pot only not.exeladed from the pale of the:Samaj, but: appeared to:have 
a considerable following ameng the. Samajisia If, therefore, : the. Ooensas -Gbommissienar 
has represented him ag tl.e leader of a third section of the Samaj m 1911 he bas: been: ‘gailty 
not. of a distortion of the facts, but of a statement of the truth.’ How could the Censns:Oom: 
maissioner know in 191.) that Mr. Dharampal would repadiate Samajism in 19]2 7: One 
‘might as well have expected him to foretell the elevation of Delhi into the capital of Fudia. 
‘But while no one has accused, him of mentioning Delhi as: oue of the three cities with 
a populatiqn of over a lakh in the Punjab and asa part and parcel of the: province, he 
' is being blamed by some folks simply because he stated the facts about the Arya Samaj as 
they were in 1911 and not ag they are in 1913. We are no apologists for the writer.. We 
have had to disagree with him on many administrative matters while he was a Deputy 
Commissioner, and cannot acquit him of making some inaccurate statements as a Cénesus 
Commissioner, Misrepresentation about the Arya Samaj, however, is not a sin with 
which he can reasonably and dispassionately be charged, and our Samajist friends would be 
better advised to turn their attention to the attacks on their religion by Mr Dhbharmpal than 
to abuse an innocent man and a Hindu,”- - or 


14. Under the heading ‘Samajic Press’ 
the Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 8rd May 1913, 
gives the following :-— ee ay 


* The Arys Press. 


“ Who can deny that there is a good deal of hypocrisy and insincerity in the Arya 


‘Samaj, more io the leaders than.in the followers? This must be remedied. An insincere 
Jeader 1s bound to impart his hypocrisy to his following, and this has actually happened in 
the Arya Samaj. The Press.is.supposed to lead.and to convey right ideas to its readera. 
How does it do ite. duty? The dirtiest thing about the Arya Samaj iis its Vernacular Press, 
and yet it pays those who keep it up. The. leaders waut it for their support-and the 
proprietors want it for money, but it is the corruptor of its readers, morals and the source 
‘of no end of mischief. It suggests wrong ideas, and places false ideals before the masses. 
Tn the name of Dkarma:it seduees people-to follow adkarma. The party spiritin the Arya 
‘Samaj; which is based on adhkarma, will not die out as loag as this press’ continues to fan it 
into flame, | anaricts oils: Raat 


_ , © There are of course bonourable exceptions, but exceptions only prove the rule. But 
who can prevent it from doing the mischief it is clearly-doing? The leaders want it for 
their support and the proprietors want it for the money. If the Arya Sam} is to be saved 
its vernacular press must he mended, or ended if it cannot be mended. There is no question 
that educated people in the Arya Samaj are better cireumstanced: they have intelligence 
and, therefore, they can see :.the masses are simple and unsophisticated, but they are not so 
intelligent and, therefure, they cannot see; but they are certainly better in-morals; they are 
sincere end straightforward, and are easily moved into activity in wong channels by the 
‘seductive writings.in the Semajic vernacular press. Will the educated people in the Arya 
 Samaj-take advantage of the eyes the educatioh has given them to help their less-informed 
brethren «ut, of the re wen ot the vernacular press? They must do justice to their educa- 
‘tion and earnestly endeavour to improve their own conduct 80 as to be looked ‘ip to by the 
masses. The masses look less to education and more to conduct, and if the masses are to te 
‘gaf on the'ripbt track; the educated.id.the Arva Samaj, must, show exemplary conduct iv life. 
{thd masés retiain where they are:and the Samajic. vernacular press is to be their friend, 
unsel and ¢ ide; there'is-0o lope of any improvement ie the Arya Samaj. It is time for 
"the édirowted th realise the’ gravity of the‘situation, feet his responsibility and t) elevate 
' Wlehitdetf to thie: position-of « D¥arwer leatter‘of. bis bretiren inthe Arye'Samaj.”" 
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_ -VIL—Gawapat ADMINISTRATION. or 
oe or | (a) —Tudicial, 
‘ 15. In, its leader the Arya Patrike 


3 o epittion of Judicial and Bxeee- (Lahore), af the Srd May 1918, publishes thy 
| | | following :— | 


‘ 


vv 
’ » s ‘ 
‘ ° . 


« Sir Reginald Ciaddock's attitude in Conncil with regard to Babu Surendra Nath 
Banerjee’s resolution demanding the separation of Judicial and Executive fanctions has 


acted as a powerful incentive to lar agitation against the evil. A’ crowded and repre 
ubammadans was held at the Calcutta Town Hall, the 


aaa sentative meeting of Hindus 
i .- . « other day, tot to cry for the moon, as Dr. Resh Behari Ghose, who presided, naively pomted 
ea | out, but war | to ask the Government te redeem the solemn pledge given to the country 
| ssore than five years ago to separate judicial from executive fusetiows. ' That the meeting 
! was a highly successful one will be evident from the attempts of the Englishman and the 
Statesman to: belittle its importance and their reiteration of all the well-known stock-argu- 
‘ments against the desired reform,: The S/atesman says that the Town Hall was only half- 
a “filled, that there were students present, and that there were only a few Europeans, All 
ae : ‘gecounts, on the other band, show. that the hall was overcrowded, and if there were students 
-: 7 ! — among the audieuce it as | showed that all people, young and old; thought it their 
uty to:attend the meeting. And the fact of there being only a few Europeans present 
rather adds to the strength of the capsé than otherwise. The Englishman gravely informs 
the world that the combination of judicial and executive functions is ‘very suitable to 
ee India.’ It.does not give the reason why, apparently because there is none. The combina- 
ae | tion of these two functions has failed :to be suitable to every other civilized countty on 
ae 3 this globe. Why should it be suitable to India? As the Hon’ble Mr, Haq pointed out 
a at the meeting’ under Muhammadan role the two functions were exercised by diffe:ent sets 
of officers in this country. Has the standard of civilieation fallen so low under British 
‘rale-that asystem which sui'ed Lndia only two hundred years ago no longer does 20 7 


ae ortdnately this is not the case,” 
i eos morn rat oS Ma ' et 


© (b)— Police. 


a 3 16. The Akhbar-i-4m Cahore), of oft f April 1913, publishes a 
eet ‘ Deccity in the Chakwal aka , - COmmiunication headed “ Worthy of attention b 
veo im the Chakwal Wake. . the Punjab Government.” So. long, says the 

= writer, as Mr, Robertson, Assistant Commissioner, was posted in Jhelum; there 

a jwas no opeurrence of dacoity, ete, in the Chakwal ilaka, but since the thanas 
. in the-ilaka named have been placed under the control of native officers, the 

haye become sufficiently emboldened to on their nefarious 


share, Thig 
ma ) = tors of the 
a daco heing concerned in them, the writer says that 
es, Indian 
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ae The follov ng is from the Panjabee 
| (Fahore), of the 6th May 1918 ;— isis 
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: melt electorates could not but delay the dawn of that happy day when the Hindus and 


Muhammadans would join hands aod work together for their common motherland. ae 


ferring to the question of communal representation His Highness said :— 


on a See ee oe ea ‘high’ it might be considered, at the 
of — however ‘low.’ He wanted communities to be canal. we well- ted. His Hi 
wished in — that the agricultural classes and the depressed "glasses should be well ted. The 
agricul ogpedl on grape: gl in Baroda, and they were the pillars of the State. The agricultural classes 
se onal 60° be enabl make their voice heard in the Councils of the State. Graduates, Vakils and other 
educated classes could easily make their views heard by the Government, By this His Highness did not mean 
to put a low estimate on-the value of representation by the literary classes. But His Highness wanted to know 
also the needs and aspirations of the oa common man. He wished to hear the'voice of not one class only, but of 
all classes of his subjects. His Highness exhorted the Councillors to be alws | | A ged bor maori 
to discard narrow clannish views, and to look on all classes of people with a rtunate 


some classes of people occupied a lower position than themselves, sed them not treat these wae classes with 
contempt. ° *’ 


(d)—Education. 


18. Under the heading “The Swarajic taetics at Lyallpur,” the Zamin- 


dar (Lahore), of the 2nd May 1913, publishes a 

ees set So art communication, in'’which writer says that 
vate nmene sence’, “7 while dire calamities have befallen the Muslims all 
: ns over the world, the condition of the Indian Muslims, 
in spite of their ‘being under British protéction, is worst of all. After 
stating that Hindus have all along lly placing obstacles in the way of 
Muhammadans acquiring education and entering into Government service, 
the writer complains that some time ago the Hindu headmaster of the 
Government School at Lyallpur unjustly stopped the advancement of some 
Muhammadan students of the said wor Mey and that he is. still according the 
same treatment to his Muslim pupils. He then describes how several Muham- 
madan. pupils were kept back, amongst others. the sons of Agha Ali Raza 
Khan * Assistant Superintendent of Police, Lyallpur, and of Sheikh Imam-ud-din, 
Sub-Inspector of Police, Lyallpur, and adds that this wasdone despite the 
fact that several Hindu boys were promoted, who had failed in more than one 
subject. In. conclusion, the writer says that the Hindu headmaster does 
all this sim y . revent intelligent Muslim boys from prosecuting their 
studies and out a successful career for themselves. Next he 
urges the Director of Public Instruction and. His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor to transfer some of the “ Swarajist’’. teachers of the school witha 
view to remedy the defects complained of, adding that, otherwise, matters 
are likely to assume a serious aspect, as most of the Muslim students of the 


school in question have already left the institution and a large number more 
is shout to follow suit. 


(6) Agriouliy re and questions affecting the land. 


. Writing under the heading “The Land Alienation Act,” the Desk 


Sasa ee (Lahore), of the 30th April 1913, states that those 


Musalman zamindars (colonists), whom canal-irrigat-_ 


ed lands in the colonies have made enormously rich, have now begun to invest 
their superftuous money in commercial enterprises. Moreover, the Musalman 
colonists: of the Fhelum Colony appear to be determined to wrest the trade 
from the hands of the Hindus, and are establishing factories, companies and 
shops for the purpose. The great centre of this commercial movement is’ 
where an Islamic Joint. Stock Company, with a capital of five lakhs, ' 
has been organised. The colonists of the ilaka have also set up another: 
factory at Bhalwal with a capital of 3 lakhs, and not only run it with money 
but with workers as well. In chake (villages) Hindu shopkeepers are being 
boycotted and replaced by Musalmans, who have, in addition, adopted the 
business of money-lending. After remarking that ‘no one can take exception 
to a. movement "Tike 
~ castes shor a deprived of work as = apc ae if ‘Musalmans’ in the 
capacity of zamindars can take to’ trade? If agriculturists can follow , 
justice and 'équality demand that a trader sliould be allowed to-follow 
ulture. Thisnew These af * “The Land Alienation Act should be taken 


G@sus p80 v4: 
, 


6 the above, the paper asks why Hindus belonging to high 


b A agp de en “ ee ™ 
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Government, ‘as otherwise the intérests of. Punjab. @) 
Bs rer ily piece of gross injustice to al 
a | Hindus to stick. to . trade alone at a time’ when -Musalmans: ’ 82 
~ | to it. The time will come when Government -will have to t] 
: | , Pn i . Az and Communications. vi 
fees | | 20. © The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 80th April. 1929, pabtishes from r 
oa , 2 _. ane “Nasir” a communication “Q) | 
ae Jalon: Tak Collectors and, - by Indians on ‘their fellow-co <a . } 
“y : : cea ae Indians, says the writer, bitter]) complain : 
that they are not given sufficient share in the administration of the 
- and that higher are not conferred upon them. But do these Indians ; 
Ss who hold offices and come into contact with their fellow-countrymen 
ae ts 
Be | ‘power? After promising to address open 
writer fer conta “an. open letter” to. all 
ae hich he regréts to say that very few Ticket 
) their office they can, if they will, find ex- 
ee ‘eountrymen. On the other hand, they not 
= | } tion of the people: with. whom they have. ) 
Bere but.even bring the railway administration into 
pert odour. ‘Tho writer has witnessed with his own eyes the heartrendinz. / 
3 treatment aceonied to Indian’ passengers on “many rail stations, and has. 
es Ticket Collectors using expressions towards the latter which filled 
si | } on the above the paper says. that non-Indians do not — 
ae much trouble as hugh own fellow-countrymen do. If the | 
eer ials on their fellow-countrymen in each 
a. it would be found ‘that many of then 
eo sie people with whom they have to deal, 
a athe A aE Miscellaneous. bi eae 
ae rey * Writing under the’: “The readers of newspapers and our 
ae : etractors,’ the Hunter (Lahore), of the. 28th , 
ee oe a «veal newepeper and’ ite © April 1918, says that “our” detractors are 
Ret committing more and more mischief every day.’ 
the Hunter publishes an article expressing mpathy with Musalmans , 
hited pérsons forthwi bogin to injure ® paper, but they show 
r | the Turks and -other. Musal- 
of. cop of 
Ss ner tok , ey 
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exception to the. Hunter's remarks alone. It is really sh 
should be allowed to call Musalmans se agro and to call Su l religio 
the Hunter from writing anything against Shi | oii 


22. The Desh (Lahore), web | B aan April capes po: a note entitled 
“De met 3 + from.an Amritsar news ” / 
vs wr Cees us The paper reports that the Deputy Clauibieass, | 
Amritsar, demanded from the pubsisher of the Satsang. seeurity-of Rs. 500 
when the latter filed a- declaration- about the change of the press for the : 
printing of his paper: This, it adds, is wholly unjustifiable and illegal; seeing 
that the Press Act in no way requires Government to fill its pockets with the 
money realised from journalists under the pretext of demanding security in 
connection with such trifling cases. Besides, the paper in question is purely a | 
religious one and to demand security from such a paper is very hard. 


23. The following is from the Tribune 


Six Fleetwood Wilson's seman (Lahore), of the 3rd May 1918:— § ... 


‘His Majesty the King-Emperor has been pleased. to approve of the appointment 
of Sir William Meyer, K.C.LE, to be the Finance Member of His Excellency Viceroy’s 
Council in succession to the Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. This news does not come | 
‘upon us as a surprise. In fact public mind has been in a manner prepared for it. Only : 
the other day our Simla correspondent referred to the disappointment that was in store. 
But the fact remains that in making this appointment the Secretary of State has practically 
flouted the unanimous opinion of the non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council | 
who had submitted a memorial for an extension of office to Sir Fleetwood Wilson. The : i 
non-appointment of Sir Fleetwood to the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency : 
lad encouraged the belief that he would be granted an extension of office. But this belief fs 
has proved to be vain, and the country loses the services of the ablest and the soundest of 
financiers it has ever had. This disregard of the request of the united body of non- 
official Indian Councillors does not merely mean the loss of the services of a tried statesman : 
who has won public esteem: it also means a weakening of the liberal forces in the counsels 
of the State. It is doubly disadvantageous and is to be deplored as such. As regards Sir 
William Meyer, there is no doubt that he is one of the brilliant members of the Civil Service. 
He has had unique opportunities of showiug his ability in the various departments of 
adminietration. -He has been quite at home as a Collector and District Magistrate no less 
than as a District and Sessions Judge. His knowledge of the people and his experience 
at the Secretariat has been unrivailed. At the Government of India Secretariat he has held 
the posts of Deputy Secretary and Secretary in the Finance Department. He also distin- 
yuished himself as Indian editor of the Imperial Gazetteer and Translator of M. Chailley’s ; 
buok. ’ Inde Britannique. He had the good fortune of being appointed as a member of the | 4 
Royal Commission on Decentralization of the Opium Conference at the Hague and of the | | 
Nicholson Committee to enquire into the military expenditure. Notwithstanding his i 
versatility and genius he is no more than a mere official. Asa rule an official engrosses his | 
mind with details, and is unable to shake himself free of petty prejudices and ‘narrow-minded 
bigotry of the lower grades of service. It is unnatural to expect from such a man the broad | / 
views and liberal conceptions which are the essential requisites. of a Cabinet Minister—a 
minister who holds the portfolio of finance. It is the province of a Finance. Minister to be | 
in touch with the people of all classes, to gauge public opinion and to settle the broad lines 
of policy upon which public opinion is agreed. Neither Sir William Meyer nor any member | 
of the Indian Civil Service, with its traditional antipathy for the aspirations of the people, 
can be expected to subordinate the interests of the service to the interests of the country. | 
In India we want a reduction of the civilian element in the Council and a larger admixture 
of fresh British blood to maintain the British spirit in the country. But instead of a | 
reduction in that element we have another civilian usurping the place of one who does not oa 
belong to the service, and from this point of view irrespective of the personal merits of Sir } 
William the appointment is most unfortunate. | 


—_——"~ 7 


24. The Pansabee ee bv ye May 1913, commenting on the 

Be ee “2 eo y recently sanctioned for the 
Lite Civil Rte ten, t> =Punjab Civil Service writes that these rates of 
jaa ce Me ee minimum salary’ are sanctioned for three years 
_ with retrospective effect from October ist, 1912. The question of the pay 
of.officers belonging to the Indian Civil Service is one which is under the 


of the Roya Commission 
We he 
on the of the “Goversmant he those Services which are manned 
by, Indians, even when their complaints are just and cause great hardship. 


‘ 
‘4 , ' d 


DEPARTMENTAL ORDER. 


_ On’account of the moye of the office to Simla only articles from 
the papers examined up te 7th May 1913 have been included. 


sil eee J. MISICK, 


The 10th. May 1918. 


First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 


[ Vol, ZEVI. ] 


{ Confidential. } 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 


Examined up to the 17th May 1913. 


I.—Potrtrics, 


(a) Foreiga— 


Tarkish affairs (Paisa Akh bar) 
The Turks andthe Balkan War (Paisa Aki 


bar) 
Turkey and Indian Muhammadans ( ‘Watan) . 


‘The proposed Comrade and Zamindar colonies 


in Anatolia in Turkey (Millat and Desh) ... 
Enver Beg and Indian Muhammadans (Mil/at) 
Indians in the British Colonies (Desh) ~— 
Indians in the Colonies (Arya Patrika) a 


(5) [re 


8. 
8. 
10. 
11. 
13. 


138. 
14. 


India and protection (Desh) vee eee 

Government andthe Vernacular Press (AkA- 
bar-i- Am) 

Indian Chiefs and the offer of aeroplanes to 
Government (Curzon Gazette) . 

Lord Sydenham and Muhammadans ( Afghan) 

Muhammadans and their leaders (M://at) 008 


II.—AvGHanisTaN AND Teans-FRONTIBR. 
Nil. 
IlI.—Native Stratsa, 
Nil. 
1V.—KinB-KILLING, 


Nil. 


VI.—Nativs Socretres axnp Ratiarovs Marturs. 


Dharam 


Hindus or Ace Muhammadans (Hindustan and 
BE sn I and their co-reli; gionists in 

Gujrat ( Zamindar) eee eee 
and the .. Samaj (Desh) ce 
The a and the Arya Samaj (Hin- 
The Theosophical Society and Hindus (Arya 


Gazette) one ee ne 
Christian Missionaries and Sikhs -(Hkalea Se- 


[ N 0. 30. ] 
SELECTIONS 
FROM THE 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 
CONTENTS. 
Page. Page. 
VII.—Gewerat ADMINISTRATION, 
(a) Judicial — 
441 
it. 20. a, nee shooting case eee on 
$b, 21. Jndicial and Executive functions (Punjabee, 
ib Observer _ Hindu) _ on 447 
442 
- | (6) Policem 
Nil. 
443 | (c) Muntcipal and Cantonment affairs—~ 
ib. ‘ Nil. 
#. | (4) Education— 
444 
22. Indian Students in England (Tribune) ove 449 
23. The Aligarh University Fund and Indian ° 
Muhammadans (Zamindar) ... 450 
24. Government and the education of Muham- 
madans (Civil and Military ren Desh, 
Hindustan and Bharat) 451 
25. Sikhs and Arya Edacational — "Institutions 
(Khalsa Sewak)... 008 $5. 
26. The poe of wireless telegraphy in India . 
( és 80. 
27. The Panjab Muslims and education (Observer) 48 
(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the lands—= 
*9 Ws . Nil. 
444 | (f) Railways and Communications— 
4b, 7 
4A5 Nil, 
$5. 
(9) Postal matiere— 
$b. 
walk) eee : bes pee eee ry) Nil. 
The Hindu Sabha (Hindu) eee 008 


| VI.—LueiszLarTioN. 


Nil. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
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BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 17TH MAY 1913. 


Name. 


ENGLISH. 
DAILY, 
Tribune 
TRI-WEEELY. 
Panjabee 
BI-WEEKLY. 
Observer eee 


Punjab Times and Frontier 
News, 


WEEELY., 
Arya Patrika 
Comrade 
Harbinger | 


Khalsa Advocate 


Liddell’s Weekly 
FoRTHNIGHTLY, 
Jijnasu*® 
MONTHLY. 
D.-A.-V. College Magazine ... 
Durbar oe 


Forman Christian College 
Notes.t 


Practical Medicine eee 
Punjab Educational Journal 
Punjab Mission News 0. 
Ravi oe 
Review of Religions eve 
| Rcience Grounded Religion... 
Teacher ove 
| Union eee 


Vedic Magazine and Gurukul 
~ Bamachar. 


URDU. 
DAILY. 
Afghan§ 
Akhbar-i-’Am 
Desh 
‘Hamdard 
Hindug 
 Paisa Akhbar 
{Bafiat 
Watan 


Lahore 
Lahore 


Lahore 
Rawalpindi 


Lahore 
Delbi 
Lahore 
Amritsar 


Simla 
Lahore 


Lahore 
| Amritsar 


Lahore 


} 
Delhi 


Lahore 

Do. 

Do, 
Kadian (Gurdaspur) 
Lahore 
Dinga (Gujrat) 
Lahore | 


Name of Publisher, 


Bihari Lal 
Mul Chand 


Nizam-ud-din 
J. KR. Thapur 


Salig Ram 
Muhammad Ali 
Durga Parshad 


Khalsa Advocate 
mittee. 


8. H, Liddell 
Ishar Das 


Saraswati Nath 
Kasar, Mal 


Dr. Ram Narain 

R. B, Moban Lal 

Revd. Wigram 

Mr. B. M. Jones 
Maalvi Muhammad Ali 
Dev Rattan 

Kalyan Singh 

P, G. Richards, B.A. 
Devi Chand 


Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 
Govind Sahai eee 
Dina Nath eee 
Muhammad Ali 

Hari Lal Sharma 

Nisam Din. 

Mirsa Asdulla Beg 


» | seatiammad Insha Alla 


Baja Ghulam Qadir Khan 


5 


; . gh 
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Circulation. 


1,830 copies. 
2,194 copies. 


1,120 copies. 
800 »» 


465 copies. 
. 135 copies. 
aa 
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1,000 copies. 
500 _ ,, 
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4,283 copies. 
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Not received daring the week.. 
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BRANOGA AS IT $TOOD: ON. HR l?7a MAY. 1918--oénTINUED. 


4 LISHOF WEWSPAPERS AND: 


1 #URDU—oonrincznd, 


BI-WSBKLY. 
Vakil 


WEEKLY. 


. Afghan 
Ahl-i- Fiqeh 
Ahi-i-Hadis 


Ahluwalia Gazette*® 


Army News* 

| Arjan 

Arorbans Gazette 
| Arye Gazette 
Badar 

Bharat 
Chaudhwia Sadi*® 


Carson Gasette 
Delbi Gazette® 
|Hakam* 

| Haq Pasand 
Hindu 
Hindustan 

| Hunter 
—_ 

Kam Dhenu 
Raperthal Akbhar 
‘Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Giapette® 
‘Miley? ; 
Millat 

‘Municipal Gasette 


Gat Afsham . 
.Paisa Akhbar - 
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Abdul Asis nn 
Saiyid Muhammad Abdnile 
Ghulam Ahmad eee 
Sans-olla eee 
Lehna Singh eee 
Daulat Ram _ 
Dbarm Pal eee 
Narain Das eee 
Bhowani Das ove 
Miraj-ud-din wee 
Thekar Sheoratan Singh ... 
Haji Abmad on 
Abdul Asis" oo 
Mirza Heirat - ope 
Sajjed Husain ose 
| Yakub Ali - 
‘Karim Ali - 
Ram Nath ove 
Hari Lal Sharma eee 
Buta Ram ons 
saute Muhammad Bakhsh 
Abdul Latif ove 
B. Daalat Ram ene 
Hamid Husain ie 
Amar Singh was 
Bulaki Das vee 
Jawaber Lal — 
Shuja Ulla oss 
Din Mubammad ace 
| Hadis. Khuda Bakhsh... 
Sens-ulla ose : 
P. Walle | = 
Nisam: Din oe 
Bedba Krighen aes 
Hiynilal | ‘i 
 Tiitkee Sukhram Das oes 
Maqbal Hesain 
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LIST -OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL | 
BRANCH. AS IT STOOD ON THF 177s MAY.-1913—oonTiInvED. | 


ii 
No. Name. _ Looality. Names of Publisher, Circulation. ‘ 
aiid: URDU—coxctupen, | eis iti i tlt 
WEEKLY—concladed, | | 
70 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak .. | Amritsar | P, Rulia Ram ove | 750 copies, 
71 Ehanti -o- | Rawalpindi ». | Kishan Chand Mohan .. 1,200 4 
72 | Sialkot Paper* ... | Sialkot --. | Todar Mal a. 300 55 
73 ! Siraj-ul-Akhbar® | Jhelum »- | Maalvi Fakir Muhammad 700 
74 | Tabzib-ul-Niswan sen Lahore ». | Sayed Momtasz Ali coe 1,500 ,, 
75 | Victoria Paper »». | Sialkot dn a hy bog Chand and 600 ,, . 
76 | Wag® . | Lahore .. | Ali Husain coe | 300s 
77 | Watan eco | DO. -». | Mnhammad Insha Ullah ... 6885 ss 
78 | Zamindar | Do. .. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 45 
FORTSIGHTLY. : 
79 | Biwah Samachart --» | Lahore -. | Ram Chand eee .600 copies. 
80 | Jiwan Tat «1 Do, | . | Dev Rattan se 850, 
8] | Mister Gasettet eo. | Do. «. | Ali Bakhsh oe 100» 
62 | Mobyal Gazettet .-. | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das - = ee 
83 | Nort ee | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf oe. t ) So 
PERSIAN, 
: FORTNIGHTLY. } 
64 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart .. | Kabul omy | Abdi Khalik - " 
URDU. | , 
v MoTHLY. 
85 | Arorbans Parkash} «»» | Lahore .- | SaligfRam - 600 copies. 
86 | arya Musafir we. | Jullandur ... | L. Amar Nath sit 750, 
$7. Fasanat ... | Lahore aa —— Firosz-ud- 1,000 ,, 
88 Indar «| Do. «. | Dharm Pal, B.A. _ a .. 
89 Janhar eo. | Amritear von | De. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 , 
90 | Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore .. | Kasl Din see 400 4 
91 | Makhsan we. | Delhi ve | M. Was] Nabi = 2,000 4, 
92 a ... | Lahore oe -Kanhaya Lal oe | 850 
93 | Nisamat-ul-Mushaikh ... | Delhi » | M. Mahammad Khalil _... 200 
94 | Rafigt ee. | Lahore .-. | Charinji Lal eee 500 
95 | Raghbir Patrikat © «| Do. | Prabb Dial. 7 500, 
96 | Sadhu a es | L. Gauri Shankar Lal... 8,000 _ ,, 
97 | suf ee. | Pindi Baha-nd-din, District |} Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 ,, . 
7 3 | Gujrat.: | | 3 : 
98 | Zabant | ee | Delhi .- | Dr. B, B, Mitra aoe 250 =, 
GURMUKHI, . | 
er & WREKLY. .- Bas eee | wt 1 
| - 90.) helen Sewak® ss... | Amritene seo} Siwan Singh ect 1,800 c0pien, 
100, | Punjab Reporter® on} Dow: | Ganda Singh ss 400 
a01,| Punjabi Surmeg = s| Lahore” == vvs{ Dharm Dov =m | 1,000 copien, 
chicane a eR er ee ee nn —— 
® Mot received during the week. 
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I,—Potirtics. 


(a)— Foreign. | 
1. In its issues dated the Ist and 2nd May 1913 the Paiea Akhba” 
Turkish affairs. (Lahore) publishes a eader headed “ The future 


. Asiatic problems of Turkey.’’ The paper refers to 
the Agha Khan’s article on Turkish affairs which appeared some time ago in 
_ the Times of India, and characterises it as prudent and statesmanlike. Contin- 

uihg, it x te that after extricating themselves from the present inauspicious 
war the Turks should turn their attention to composing their internal dissen- 
_ stons. When this is done they should devote their whole strength and energy 
_ to strengthening the basis of their ‘empire in Asia, bearing in mind that for 
along time past several nations of Europe have been casting covetous eyes on 
their Asiatic possessions. 3 


2. The Paisa nt eee of the Ist May 1913, publishes from 
| uhammad Mahbub-ur-Rahman, of Saharanpur, a 
jahe Sass and the Bahan Was, communication headed “ Musalmans and Christian 
‘ Nations in the Balkan War.” After giving statistics relating to the area, 
- population, income, cash balances, national debts, military expenditure, strength 
| ofarmy in peace and war, and the guns of Turkey and tke Balkan Confederates, 
the writer says that if the Turks had been united they would have driven the 
Confederates out of Turkey and destroyed them in their own homes. It is, 
| showever, a matter for regret: that owing to internal dissensions and to their fear 
. of Europe, the Turks did not conduct themselves thus. History, adds the 
. writer, shows that the Sultan of Turkey has always been carrying on warfare 
' alone with the whole of Europe. But there is no reason why the Turks should 
be afraid of Europe. If in the present war they had been really afraid of Europe, 
they should have sent for the Arabs and Kurds, who were longing to fight. 
‘Had they done so, they would have converted Europe into a house of 
- mourning, and the Balkan Confederates, who now wish to drive Islam cut of 
Kurope, would have ceased to exist. Even now the Turks should give up 
hope of receiving any help from Europe and should exert themselves for their own 


well-being. 


8. The Watan-(Lahore), of the 3rd May 1913, reproduces an article 
from the Rafig (Delhi), in which the latter asks 
Musalmans why they do not express sympathy with 
‘ i Turkey at a time when she is harassed by the covert 
intrigues of hostile nationalists ‘‘ who have secretly undermined the Sultan’s: 
palace.’’ .Although the conditions of peace drawn up by Kiamil’s cabinet were 
| eusude aiideat and Nazim Pasha was killed, still Shevket Pasha’s cession of 
Adrianople was made under conditions still more humiliating. Continuing, the 
Rafiq says that at the time of Kiamil’s fall Enver Bey very insolently asked the 
- ‘Sultan to give the Prime Minister's portfolio to Shevket Pasha, and adds that it 
__is afraid that the Society of Union and Progress may be in the pay of foreigners 
- and may have been established for the purpose of undermining Turkey. Perhaps 
all this is the result of the policy of the past masters in the art of diplomacy 
. (?.European statesmen), who are:rendering Turkey weak by making the Turks 
, quarrel -with each other. 


, Turkey and Indian Muham- 
-- madans. 3 


7 ” Commenting onthe above the Watan thanks God that unselfish servants 
__ of the community have come to know the real state of affairs ia Turkey and that 
_ they have begun. to rectify their past mistakes. 


4. The Meat (Lahore), of the 2nd May- 1913, remarks that while de- 

9 hae . a¢laring thatthe Balkan funds established by certain 
| IFKe proposed Comrade “and persons would not for one moment stand’ the test of 
’ ee arene in. Anstolia ” ‘an auditor’s scrutiny, the Editor of the Comrade at 
apo or at BR 7 the same time publishes a telegram from Dr. Ansari 
. Zafar, (Ali Khan), Editor of the Zamindar, asking for 4} lakhs of rupees 
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for the establishment of colonies :for homeless Musalmans in Anatolia. The fact 
of the matter is that these people formulate various schemes merely to fill their 
own ets, One may with reason ask what these wretched Turks are doing if 
they cannot establish colonies without their help. If they are really in need of 
yesistinice, why do not they make over the whole country to them? As a matter 


"OF act says the paper, these petsons are sores on the body of Muslim society. 


In a note headed “ Will the Turks suck the life-blood of Indian. Musal- 
mans ” the Desh (Lahore), of the 3rd May 1913, also refers to the same 
telegram and expresses its pleasure that Muhammadans: have already begun to 


_ express their disapproval of Zafar Ali’s appeal. The Millat, it adds, has justly 


observed that if the Turks depend on their co-religionists in other lands for the 


_ supply even of the necessaries of life, they have no right to be rulers of their 


country. 


5. The Midat (Lahore), of the 9th May 1918, says that there is a —c 
; o stil _that;certain, persons intend to bring Enver Bey t 
amr Bey snd Indian Muhem- “Tndia and thereby gain a reputation ‘for themselves 
and at the same time entrap Indian Musalmans ‘in 
the cobweb of misunderstandings “by increasing the influence of the Young 


.. Turks and collect for their own use the atte money left in | the pockets of Indian 


Musalmans. . se 


6. The Desh (Lahore), of the 4th May 1913, publishes Me note headed 

Indi in the Brit sh Colonies. ak. * deputation from: Indians ‘Canada to 
. 2 ” British statesmen, says de: paper, are 

never tired ‘of calling India the rightest ahd the most precious jewel in the 
British Crown and Indians respectable citizens of the British Empire ; but when 


they are‘called upon to do some: practical good to Indians they do nothing. As 


‘matters at present stand; it appears that the whites in British colonies are in the 


habit of looking down upon the very face of poor Indians, seeing that the latter 
are subjected to brutal oppression in Australia, South Africa and Canada, where 


all foreigners (other than Indians)’ Yate - accorded better treatment, The paper 


concludes’ by urging the British authorities either to secure the same treatment 
to. Indians as is accorded to other foreigners or to cease professing that Indians 


| ‘aia, like aR gene, are the citizens of: the British Empire, _ 


ae 3 «3 7. The Arya Patrika (Lahore) of the 10th 
Tada inthe ee May 1948, publishes the mHowing — 


ee 


— ‘Attention, hee been frequently sealed. imthe Indian Press for some time . past to the 
ances of Indian indentured labourers in Damarara; but no enquiry seems ever to have 
made into them. News:has just come that things have at last reached a climax in the 
derious cullision between some Ad these labourers and the police, resultin * 
siderable bloodshed and loss of life. ‘The responsible authorities appear never to 
at pe least notice of the grievances of ¢ ¥ labourers though persistently oS te to 
<potice, but th ad ped to take dram wo og 1 them ‘as soon as & rumour 


be 


’s patience, and a — cog the cased Satebed m4 fatal. 
it will be seen, was brought.to 9 crigis by the authorities jum to. a definite conclusion 
on the st ofa ewe Eee ‘In Hod beset be f. potion 
row, ssys the Daily Argosy any met ion 
She foters having fa thalr abtick SHS ‘pe men ‘made use of Pe: | 
assuming & — attitude orders were given to arrest the “ting-leaders.’ © 
 ¢ Ted ph ened moat son che ty of: Policé:.tinilar Colonel DeRiasy "— 
DAarAra. B od ; age oy arresta, The. words 


consequences. “The trouble, 


naa ay hres 
a 4 gencs UBB 
bia te a ek Pee ee, 
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- continued with tremendous force, and no other alternative was left the police but to fire on 
the mob, who scattered in various directions. The polies-had to fire not less than a hundred 

rounds before the mob dispersed. _Wefurtherread:— = = © . °.:_ | 


 * The cookies carried out the attack with ‘a determination and vigour that was remarkable, furnishing 


- evidence that they’ were well prepared. When the d goy were on ‘the bridge reading the warrant some -ooolies 
were wed in cutting away the earth with shovels so as to cause the stxacture to give way, and the police had 
to go on the other side of the bridge. | 


Ramsay, a big man of fine physique, was beaten to death with sticks and cutlasses in a most 
. erael manner before the eyes of the main body of policemen drawn up some distance off. 


, | -4* Inthe mélée several innocent ooolies, men and women; weré injured while sitting in their huts 
through which bullets penetrated. In their fight’ for cafety some received gun-shot wounds accidentally, and 
; stretchers were brought into play carrying the wounded to hospital. | , 


“ ‘Official figures obtained to-night put the deaths at nine—ezght coolies and one policoman—while the 
wounded number 42. 7 


ome 1 ‘ Over twenty cart-leads of injared coolies were brought down to the New Amsterdam Public ) Hospital 
) ah When I visited the hospital the scene was an awful one, and Drs. Conyers and Carto were working 
like Trojans, while the cries of the injured people were very pitiful. oie : 


| “ It is not for nothing that ‘ mild-Hindus’ become so desperate, and in fore ign lands 
_ Fhe whole matters demand a sifting enquiry.” «s *'- | 


(6)— Home. : 


8. The Desh (Lahore), of the 2nd May 1913, has a note entitled 
“ What does India want? Is India opposed to 
free trade?” Referring to the resolution which 
the Hon’ble Sir Gangadhar Chitravis moved in the Viceregal Council on the 
28th March to the effect that a tax should be imposed on the articles imported 
into India and also the comments of the London Conservative organs thereon, 
the paper says that although the Hon’ble Member named suggested in the 
above resolution that the import duty on English-made goods should be less 
than that to be levied on the geods manufactured in other countries, the Con- 
_-servative party in England is mistaken if it holds that India will accept its 
_ principle of protection. “ We” do not support. such absurdities, seeing that 
. “we” are anxious only to protect our indigenous industries. Indeed, if “we” 
. are empowered to do so, “ we’’ will not hesitate to levy heavy import duty on 

British-made goods if by doing so “ we” can preserye “ our’ industries (from 
being ruined), | i | , 


9. The Akhbar-t-dm (Lahore), of the 8th May 1913, remarks that Mr. 
Wilson, the new President of the United States, is 
fully cognisant of the valuable help which the Pregs 
is in the habit of rendering to a country, as is appar- 
ent from the fact that he reserves ‘two hours a week for interviews with repre- 
sentatives of the Press. lu India, it adds, the authorities do not consider the 

vernacular newspapers worthy even of consignment to the waste-paper basket. 
Qn the contrary, they are left at the mercy of translators, whose duty consists in 
- worming out their defects, which they bring to the notice of the authorities and 
_ merely.get the paper in question subjected to the silver cord of security. Nor is 
this all, The authorities not only consider it below their dignity to see any Editor 
or correspondent, but some Executive Officers are known to be in the habit of 
according inconsiderate treatment to journalists. . 


India and protection, 


Government and the Vernacular 
Press. 


*) 


10. In its issue, dated the 8th May 1913, the Curzon Gazette (Delhi) 
ibys le | says that Great Britain is far behind Germany in 
2 Wo Rhy ined offer of the struggle for the command of the air, and quotes 
te | facts se figures in support of its contention. It 
puts forward a suggestion that the Indian Chiefs should make a present of one 
‘or two aeroplanes each to His Majesty the King-Emperor to bring England, at 
-atiy rate, on level terms with’Germany.’ The smalier'native States also should 
present an.airship, but the bigger ones should present two or three in proportion 


. 


‘> totheir incomes. The paper requests the courtiers and counsellors of Indian 
‘ M@hefs to advise the latter to.expre thein, loyalt ? to, and sacure the good-will of, 
British Government by.making presente ofthis kinds. 
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ofthe 5th May 19438, has: a. note entitled 
4 vernor, of ‘Bombay: ‘and 'Muhanmrsdane: ”’ 
ss -. a Sydenham and Mubani-" “Datorianneaty says the paper, the ‘relations’ between 
e .., Gerd Sydenham and.the Muhammadans of. Bombay - 


pon 11, The AYphon (Pes 


— - 


* “qwere » de from satisfactory, as the former always failed to. bring -ealm considera- 
- ‘ “tidii ‘to bear’ on ‘the-representdtions’ Of Mahannmndens regarding their -conrmunal 
s importance. .“ We,” it adds, had expected His Excellency to be kind and 
> ~ considerate towards “ua” ahd to co er special ‘fights on “‘us™ in order’ to en- 
Pe, : _.able “us ”.to bring. ing, pareales, en Tine with the other communities, but * our” 
P. ‘ ' dhopes:have nat been-realisad. , however, expresses a hope that his 
% successor will not commit. the’ ale mistake. ef detting things: drift 3 in. their 
Re deaittingeentinen, bat: metssebnaiatin eommunity from. ita religious: ‘point of 
aE Mew. 

- 19, 4 its issue, dated os oth May 1918, ee Mills : ( Lahore) divoneae 
i * ‘ + “at len Sher the weekly, tnightly an 
s : Mohammedan end their cmriell mon ‘Pewspapers an organs ate conducted in 
a — It — that in England be po policy of & party is determined’ and for- 
ts =] a the leaders.and not by. irresponsible persons as-is the case in India. 
hs Tt ridicules the demand of Indians for. sell, overnment, and says that, when they 
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are dependent on Europe even for their daily haimens how can they expect 
. to.obtain swaray and.to successfully administer the affairs of the country. After 
remarking that it would be better f the Muslim daily newspapers followed i in 
the wake of the En lish dailies, the paper advises the Muslim, masses .to con- 
"tent themselves by a oe ing in touch with. what is going on in the world, but to 

leave the task of ariticising, discussing and Gormtulntings their communal policy 
‘to their really capable leaders. 


VIN ATIVE Socuriiss: AND ‘Rexiarous Matters. 


13. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the : poten 1913, publishes from one 

| ehta Lal Chan ohan, a communication headed 

Elindes esd Mebssinedess a: Dark side. of village life.” While, says the writer, 
' well-to-do people ’ (in villages) ‘are being harassed by criminals, the Hindu- 
_, Mahammadan question is rendering the dld relations betweéw the two commiuni- 

ties un leasant. ‘The waye (of boycott) © ‘which has taken its rise ‘from Gujrat 

is spreading far and wide over the entire (Muslim) world and is-rapidly passing 

_into a dangerous phase in villages. This has not only rendered. the existing 

state .of affairs highly critical, but has given affairs a bad tendency for the future, 

. 9s.even impartial, peaceful and fair-minded ‘p ople are being carried away. ,The 

_ venomous tree of boycott i is being rad at in every part of the country and “ the 


cases people” are being for tp. eat itq poisonous fruit, 

. "The Tribune ‘Cahore), of the ‘eh’ May 1913, ‘publisties: ‘the following a 

"Tt is the duty of every pariaia Indien tocendeavon to ae: padty one sectarian. dnd 

st enna ras Seats ee i 

ra Sat ge png of yop hs + ous to the 
of.qld : ays ofthe other, example | of this intolerance re- 

the “adbject ¥ “S 


® Punjab and 't “takén to lative Council. eee 
anothe boy = 
ine ROW R DF y of :{ Resik; which was: jonce pronounced to be 
Shaméeltduds. .It:isevident that such an attitude does 
he ores “ tolerance 4s: gs of-4rue : pro- 
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case arising in Moulvi Bazar where, we are told 
nslons, heme amore telerdnt .attitnde -maintained by 
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advantages ofttrade, and ‘thet: Indian .Muhammedans shoul? follow: the 
“example. by tele co-rellgfonate in. Gujrat, rola gay Aico allt sorte of ‘ shops 
in. >.theiv::'v | towns, and, cities. Continuin says that a 
Hinds. withleate n0\atpne untamed to.prevent Miu hoe from taking: to 
atill they.should not suffer.themselves. to. deviate. frome ‘the. ripht path; They 
- should: donfoem to a definite line p ath in- order: to- lead: an -- honourable. life. 
While: p -@ scheme: of condauet for-themselves they should not. think of 
injuring. any. other.:secb. or aommanity, but: shoult sentbnteets’ their: entire 
energies to: di ver a means! of betterment for themsalvées, Indeed, they should 
09 5 ee Mrsalmans cannot succeed in a boycott: of* Hindus, and, ‘whether 
d: them.as their: bretliren-or - not, they: rola rt should regard 
ace Musalmans are in need‘of their sup; lp; for-- they ‘are 
ahead: of: thane in. every,.' walle: of life, and by- making them: their enemies 
Mysalmans cannot hope'to. promote their-own- well-beittg. - Nevertheless; it does 
not follow from the above that Musalmans shoul#™ nob supply: their: own 
requirements. The Zamindar, however, has every hope that broad- iatnded 


Hitdus will gladly.aupporé andj‘help, the. Musalmans to: better their condition. 


15. The Desh (Lahore), + - lat. Spe 1913, aes article headed 

‘CA freab ‘atéempt inflame byenament against 

Bpniae, Pal dnd the Arye Shaped; the: Arya Samaj.’ Thai’ paper: rejoices: that: the 

Samaj::has lived: through ite-trials and: proved jitself;to be a: religious: rather : than 
a political: body. It.takes, exception to.the passage-in Pandit Hari‘ Kishen: Kaul’s 

Genaus. Report, in which Dharam Pal is described-aa the: leader af a third party 

in the. Arya Samaj, and urges Government to vouchsafe: a: reply to the: protests 

of Aryas against. their error, 


16. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 7th May 1913, has:a note-entitled 
* The Census Report re the Arya Samaj.” The 
ree be pga congus and the Arya Observer, Says the paper, fa ustifies . the. conduct of 
nai Penal Hari. gr Kaul,, mperiatenslante oe 
ren se in, 8 “~ ing in, his r t e existance: Of, @ third ‘party in 
7e.Sema} on, ound..that Pig eg was compiled .in 1911 while. Dharam 
{ {ihe alleged, pa of he third ,party). severed his, connection. fromthe. Samaj 
sg 12; This reagoning (on the. part of the. Observen),: it. adds, would, a: 
ted valid. if Dheram,,Pa] had really, been made,a leader of any, party.. After 
remarking that, as. a,matter.of.fact. there had. been no, third party in. the, Samaj 
in, 191} or; afterwards, tha. paper. expresses its surprise, that: non: Arya Sameajists 
= TI .to,the Samaj .the very existenes, of which the Samaj; 
ists, den ¥. 


.. The, Arya, Gasette Gahore),, oe the..8th,,.May 1913, publishes a 

cartoon. in which a hideous. creature. labe led. “ The 

git. Seat Sopiety and Ghost. of the Theosophical Society.” is, represented 

7 ag; holding in. his, telops,‘‘ The oars: of the. Hindu 

religion?’.;. Behind. ig, standing. ‘a, youth, .symbglizipg. “The. Hindu, College, 

Benares ”, ‘who has been liberated from: ‘the cluschen ofits. ghost and. is. crying 
. I am paved’. ’, The letter-press is as follows :— 


“The Central Hindu. College, Benares, has. escaped*from: the clutches of the Theo- 
sophical Society. A large number of simple-minded pat ‘however, still look upon Mrs, 
Annie Besant.as a goddess. May God ,enable Hindya to escape from the clutches of the 
host of the Theosophical Bocket Mrs. Annie’Besaat ‘how wishes to start a college at 
adres. Notwithatanding a t that she considers herself to be superior to all the gods, 
tah a follower of of Hipdniom, and wishes to re ork bebind the -screen of 
: ral Hint eae ouble-dealing which Mrs. 
ca long } It is mite strange attempia should be 
As 0 : ndui Swi Tht _— d. not only one but 
, jai ng 


— 


we 


pnb rey per who are in thy 


which, j imitation of the five Ks- } =. 
| for the Christians, ; he a Ks pein a (purity), prem Geral 
, the (be Al aca The 


idi Missionaries to get: the . better. of 
‘resenibles ‘an. attempt to see the 
. geo ) a ; re seete tied to sore bien Bas are not as 
Wortnlens $6 wieof U 1€ to save him -from:the Cross, 
(@ure, (God) forthe well-being of the 
At none oP pines Christ says that.He; prays: not for 
“even “women followera and.-for: those whe embraced 
persugsion.: After remarking on the extreme. selfish- 
) Deoyary ans ances stg igh dt in tile to-expest: @ person owling ‘a 


iy nigtel vite gg Sager os i ‘ 4 : f 
j a 


Ri W.- ‘Writing under the heading g. ih oop = ryt the. — Con- 
erence,” e Hinds ore), of the 8th May 1913, 
he Hinds Belhe. 5 publish -g circular letter which Lala Pins Lal 
of: Ambala has addressed to inda Préss in the Punjab under the heading 
‘oT he: supporters of the-Hindu Sabha”. In this: letter the writer describes a 
there ‘existed considerable misunderstanding ‘between the educated youn 
of thé new light on the one hand and the simple-minded : old-fashioned laden 
on thé other, 
and bow these. incidents injured the cause of the Sabha, and concludes 
sins it is desirable that steps should be taken'to remove all causes of 


ae.) 


ow s small section of the community injured the . feelings: of the 


; 


a - 


* . Conimenting on the above the Hinds says that the writer of the circular 
letter i a refer to the disrespect shown to old-fashioned peatemen attending 
session of the Conference at Delhi'and to the unpleasant and shame- 

that raged i in the Pun unjab Hindu Press over “she question of the 
resident. ‘As to the fitst ‘point the _ observes’ that*it is the 
ebple' of Ambala to excite interest in the local population for their 
aural unity, that tie Hindu leaders.of Ambala should sink their personal 
eligztc romoting the common ‘aims ‘and’ ‘interests of the 
ty, and that: shiey? ould. save nothing undone'to bring ‘all the followers 

of Hinduism her on & common platform, | ” Ase a olgg the ‘second question, 
the Hindu finds fault with those who were responsible for last year’s contro- 


d says that such rela are calculated to bring disgrace on the true and 
‘of the cout ity ‘gad pith mmunity. Moréover, ih in putting forward a 
candidate for the. entship of the nisiiedied it‘should be the duty of the 


Press'to create a 


blic o inion abéut his qualifications and to represent the 
claims of a ‘cen 


te wien tiakiig insinvations’or reflections on any 
‘to etibitter'the feelings of a section of the 
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eer: etary _ 21, The following is from the Panjabee 
| annnean vedeemes werden (Lahore), of the 10th May 1913 :— y 3 
(Bs os in gui » * « * 


| “ After the Gepporiating statement made by Sir Reginald Craddock on behalf of the 
Government in the Supreme- Legislative Council, in the course of the discussion on 
Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea’s resolution asking —— made to Local. Governments be 
increased by such allotments as the Government of India, may think fit with a view. to 
enable them to carry out the experiment of the separation of Judicial and Executive func- 
tions in the administration of criminal justice in areas to..be selected by them with the 
approval of the Government of India, the country seems to have been roused to a sense of 
its duty in the matter. - The people of Bengal set the ball rolling by holding a crowded and 
representative ublio meeting tn the Calcutta Town Hall under the distinguished presidency 
of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose.. This demonstrated how the people of Bengal were united by the 
_one firm resolve to bring about this much-needed.reform. Lahore is going to have a similar 
meeting this evening, and a large public meeting is proposed to. be held in June in - Bombay 
so that the Government may be conviaced of the unanimity of public sentiment which exists 
about the matter... Similar meetings will, we hope, be held in other parts of the country to 
convince those people who may still have the smallest doubt on the point, that non-official 
opinion in gars to this question is solid and. uianimous. Nobody can argue that the 
Hindus and Muhammadans are not united in the matter. The Moslem League has declared 
iteelf in favour of.the reform ;. the non-official Muliammadan members in the Supreme 
Legislative Council voted for Mr. Banerjea’s resolution without @ single exception ; and then 
again the leading members of the Muhammadan community in Bengal have joined with the 
Hindus in the agitation which has been started with the object of inducing the Government. 
to accomplish the reform which is needed alike in the interests of the people and the good 
name of the Government. Now that a movement has been set afoot with the object of 
Ddringing about better relations between the Hindus and. Muhammadans, we hope our 
Muhammadan brethren in the Punjab will not fail to rise to the height of the occasion and 
show that in the case of the separation of Judicial and Executive functions at least they 
stood united upon the same platform. ° - . We hope the 
agitation upon which the country has now entered will lead to the inauguration of this 
important reform at no distant date and thereby remove a great blot on the administration 
of justice in Indja.” ap Reema | 
fe. The same paper in its issue of the 13th May 1913, publishes the follow- 
ing :— aes 
“* «Tn another column will be found a summary of the proceedings of the meeting which 
was held at Lahore on Saturday evening to consider the question of the separation of. 
Judicial and Executive functions in the administration of criminal justice. The reform is 
needed alike in the interests of the Government and in those of the governed, and the meet- 
ings that are being held all over the country in connection with the question should con- 
vince the Government onée for all of the unanimity of public sentiment which exists about 
the matter. Weare glad that the meeting was presided over by the Hon’ble Mian Mu- 
hammad Shafi. Ft was convened by the representatives of the different communities whose _ 
friendly co-operatiou was the most significant feature of Saturday’s demonstration, and, as 
the president véry properly observed, it augured well for the future of our Province. In 
the course of his speech at the meeting which was held in Calcutta in connection with the 
question, a well-known member of the Muhammadan community pointed to the modification 
of the partition of Bengal as a trtumph of constitutional agitation ; but that was a triumph, 
he added, whicli was athieved by the Hindus, working without the co-operation and even 
against the wishes of the Mihammadan community. The separation of judicial and exe- 
cutive functions is, however, a question in which both the communities stand united on the 
same platform,.and when this reform is accomplished—we hope the separation is within a 
measurable distance of accomplishment—it will be pointed out as a signal instance of a 
triumph of constitutional agitation achieved as the remit of co-operation of the two great - 
communities which inhabit the’ land: The Hon'ble Mian Muhammad Shafi’s concluding 
speech was couched in an excellent spirit and breathed sentiments of genuine friendliness 
and co-operation. It gives us hope that the day is mot far distant when the leaders of both 
the communities will join hands and work together for the r— of their common mother- 
land. The meeting which was held on Saturday evening will, we hope, be the signal of similar 
meetings all over the province, and demonstrate to Government how firmly the Hindus and 
'(Muhammadans are united in their determination to bring about the much-needed reform of 
the separation of judicial and executive functions and induce it to redeem the’ pledge given 
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> 


+ by Bir Harvey Adatison ot bebalf of thie Government five years ago.” 
7" The: Observer (Lahore), of the 7th May 2913, publishes the following :— 
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“aven-hahded jastice is matiy's time re inom 


iateate with the-Police as his agents is a terfor, and as 


to’ mere eant, A District ae 


4 “bexeft of 4! te strength | —— existing. systent is-highly: objectionable and, 
of uently, results j in ‘Brave ——. of justice.” 
: The ane hr Kies tapas. of the LOth, May, 1913, hes the, follaming sr... 
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mi a District. Magistrate, fer, cach. district, whose. sole, functions: shonld,: na 
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present to serve the Inspector-General, or, if this be impossible, an Under-Secretary on less 

pgy.could be created to help the Chief Secretary, The above is a bate skeleton and could: 
be filled.in by a committee of experts were Government to taka in its hand the improvement. 
of existing arrangements. Our immediate object at present is to impress upon the authoris: 
ties the urgency of action in the direction of meeting public sentiment on the subject and - tov 
show that the excnee of expense, with which the advocatds.of-this popular.measure are con- 

fronted: by the official spokesmen of the G.verriment, is made up altogether of: imagiaary , 
doubts and :fears.and has little existence «in fact. The -highly; complex ,machinery. of the. 
Government'in its present shape is. capable of considerable - retrenchments, and any extra 
expense that the intreduetion of the.measure. might iagplve.conld be met with from the; 
savings thus effected. But even ifthe introduction of the aaggested. reform cannot be effect-, 
ed-withcut entailing extra expenditure,.the expense ought to. be incurred and no financial, 
considerations should be allowed to thwart an administrative reform the adoption of which: 
is obviously an urgent need df the moment. ” ° mee ? ai 


aa ae Se ee eae ee eee : i @ 

‘¢+.  /Bhe Hinlu: (Lahore), of the 8th May 1943, has a note entitled “ The 
political call of the Punjab”. After remarking that political agitation seems to, 
have become 4 thing of the past inthe Land of the Five Rivers ever since the 
deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, the paper describes how-the people have remained 
gupine and indifferent in spite of the fact that there have been several occasions 
on which a pressing need for some such activity -has been felt. It goes on to say 
that recently, however,.a welcome change has come over the spirit of thé’ Punjab? 
On the 10th May a public meeting was held at the Bradlangh Hall to consider 
the question of the desirability of separating judicial and executive functions. 
After expressing satisfaction at the change in the spirit of Panjabis, the paper 
hopes that it will not prove as evanescent as the effervescence of soda-water. 


. (d)\—F ducation, - | ren 
22. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 12th Mag 


gs - Y9TS, publishes the following :— iomaas 

- ey. Mr, FB AL. Skrine, a retired. Bengal Civilian, has contributed an article to the [Indian 
Spectator in which he tries to show the usefulness of appointing an educational adviser to 
all Indian students in England. He points out two or three: exceptional cases of ‘Indian 
lads who have gone wrong in London ; but where thousands of students are doing. excellent 
work, three exceptions do not prove the'rule. Woe deny that Indian students are any more 
likely to go astray in England when left to themselves than any other students in the world 
viaced in foreign countries. On the other hand, the cases of failyre are so few that the sug- 
‘estion of guardianship in every case is altogether superfluous, But what we are. surprised 
at.js the statement that Mr. Arnold suggests a plan of registration and surveillance which 
resembles that employéd to watch criminal tribes. It is described in the following terms :— 
': - . €6(}):- Compulsory registration of every student’s address within 24 honrs of his arrival in an English 

oe ae Hecod port. This might well be undertaken by the Tndia Office. Changes of adiress should als» 

’ be com be 3 


Fadian students in England. — 


| dulsorily notified to the registering office. © ws | 
“<9! A change in the statute law allowing parent or guardian to delegate full parental authority to 
a ) geome a valified person. pay ena Gated Legal Adviser to the India Ojfice, this cannot be 
done.at present éven by a General Power of Attorney, Mica 
“4(3) . Publication in Indian official Gazettes of the fact that the Educational Adviser is willing— 
. uader specified. condidions —to act as gaardian to Indian students during their stay in 


4 


Suggestions of this kind do- the greatesé. harm) and -excite’the suspicions of the Indians 
both’ in England and in In:lia ‘as to the reql objects of the India Office in appointing an ad- 
visory guardian dver-Endian students,. The whole,system is deserving of thorough re-casting, 
if'not abolition, The suggestion now made degrades the péople of India to the level‘ éf 
criminal tribes, and it is impossible to. disguise this imnemeer Es 


The same paper publishes in ita issue of the. 13th May. a letter from its 
London correspondent describing a meeting held in London between Mr. Mallet 
and.a number of Indian. students, - After discussing certain aspects of the Indian 
student problem, the 7rébune’s correspondent wiites:— | : 

3 © Mr Parikh’s statement was supplemented by, three representative.students, namely, 
Mé. Sadiq: Hasan (Secretory. of the.Geciety), De di-N. Mehta,one of the Secretaries of the 
Indian Guild.of Science aud Technology, and Mr. Iyer. There could be no ‘mistaking the 
ettength, of their opposition to the ‘Bareau. Odie. aad al: demanded its abolition = : 
1! {Mie Mallet. was not.at all diggodraged: at the prospegt of losing his salary as recorh- 
mendeil As tose young iconoslat ied evident whan 6 rose, this fect that trodg 
Though the criticlams had’ béen- of hiv department there was ué fobting ogainst him 
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could not.¥ -y well be aalniosity against one of the most ‘genial’ of men. 
4 The way if hich he handied file difficult task at yesterday's meeting convinced everybody 
i that he at any rate has. ~ interests of the students at heart. There was not of: them 
. | who would Have ‘questioned it.at the end of his speech. inti 
| ae ™ At thé sam 16 time ft carinot’be safd that Mr, Mallet ‘had s.coniplete answer - a in 
} : om bop: Pio agra ons akd-grievanées which had: been expressed: :-He could make no 
ee ew nielielone’ which are being imposed-upon: Indians at. fe ormipal 
ae Talroeiaen the Inns of Court and the Hospitals. As to:the absurd rules which have beet 


3 introduced by the of B nbay nod Allahabad, he shared the indignation. of the 
: | law students ts vb we aed by tnised té oo-operate with” them in any 
‘ practical 1 measures whi nce cain ¢ r en unfair regulations: ‘amended. 
2% ." ‘ “s pone eo ‘a J tod | : 6 ee é + é' ° , i 
“  @T am Fete the meeting an Mei Mallet was aeeaaeed with the good hamoar 
of the -young. mon ‘before him; and: sy og felt that he was actuated by the high 


de them. *The.moat:h ut forward was that ian’ should 


motives to nopafa sti 
e established a udents’ Rapresevtati Cannell which ¢ ould be empowered to place seis 
e.. | Mr. Mallet aa the Educational Naveee any question affecting the’ studies and general 
ee treatment of Indian Jy oa if mutual pin PY aes can be established along. these lines 
some of the bs: Mmowad end we may ‘yet find that. after all the staff 
at-Oromwell £ hoy | Advisers.and the students themselves are all intent upon 


emma yest: Tet atans co ayhow.” es, 


on, 2 SS Witting on thé “bubjéct ‘of. the - proposed Muslim. University, the 
s ' Zaminder (Lahore), .of the 5th May. 1913, dwells 
ence | fund end - onthe: hardships and .the sacrifices which Muham- 
. ‘@iadand anderwent in collecting, funds, and says 
that thay did so. willing ly because they were assured by their leaders’ that 
they would obtain: a: Muslim University after their. own heart. The paper 
| ‘the ‘decision’ of: Government in the matter and also the conduct, of the 
Muslim: leaders, and-eaysthat the Muhammedan community in India i is at present 
divided on yaad 08 ion wref the censtitdtion of the University. One section of the 
community consisting ofthe well-to-do are in favour of accepting Governmént’s 
| Pp : the other.seetion,. which is made p- of the. poorer element, ue which 
‘Jays ‘store: by. their.religion, is entirely op to.accepting any Universit 
erhich te as ‘free Nenad arrangemense for the mm Mae Hg of Muslim boys. 
Aftér Yeniarking ‘that the ebjeot of Muhammadans in asking for a University quite 
eotte from t =séats’ of learning - ‘in the country .is chiefly to stpply 
| ey of religious education in existing institutions, the paper urges the 
Scgeuans the Maslim. U paversity- to inform the public of the courses 
‘ef study. intended to be introduced in, the proposed institution. If, however, 
they are not: in a:position:to do.s0}, they:should frankly tell Governnient that 
M do not stand in need af a institution which does not make 


. adequate 9; ang that the matter may he decided 
: one ~~ eamount of mohey collected for it 
y may be i i of remaining idle. ? 


paper ” publishes a communication in grhich the 

ion Khamooh, of “Marwar Junction, Rajpatana a x one 
oP d 7 alice Unive to task for i dl Set 
made 


ng: Me raat 3 of Islam cad ‘the Ottoman eee, 
1G Malina into Christian hands, - 

abe 

paper says ‘that the ‘propieal to “tnake © oFe 
: yan has acquired considerable #a6én 
-of the Muslim pubbo, sino oe “Theeting held‘ at: Bombay, 
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24. The Civil.and. Milstary News (Ludhiana), of the 5th May 1918, 
: Se publishes: a. translation.of. the circular letter from; 
FF ac vednerm “‘[emiene of . the Government of . India to all Provincial Govern, 
ments relating to the education of Indian. Musalmang, 
and says that Musalmans. will. feel extremely grateful to Government for the 
aforesaid kind and just:circular. »The cireular, it adds, indicates the policy of 
Government towards Musalmans: and shows that it is deeply interested in the 

ucation of its Muslim subjects; «+ ; tik Wake sei hee 
¢ Commenting on the above .circular, the ' Degh (Lahore), of the 6th May 
1913, says that: Hindus wish: Musalmans to make.progress in.education.and to 
realise the requirements of the coyntry. The former, therefore, do not object 
to the extra expenditure notwithstanding the fact that they pay much more 
money into the G overnment: Treasury: than the latter ! - Indeed, they know -that 
unless Musalmans are ‘edicated’ they. will not be able to co-operate with the 
former in carrying on the yarious movements ‘for the betterment of the country 
to a‘successful issue. In consequence they ‘heartily wel¢ome the above circular 
-of Government. 5 the Ge adie EAB se ont ee oe 
= The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 7th May 1913, also welcomes the Gov- 
ernment’s proposal in question and expresses its heartfelt wish that Muham- 
madans will fully profit by the concessions’. ‘ft concludes by: asking Govern: 
tment to pay special attention also to _Hindus in, :those.places where they are in 

“4 backward condition in education. . oe : 

Writing under the heading “The Announeement of anotlier magnificant 
concession to Muhammadans,” the Bharat (Jullandur), of the 9th May 1918, 
refers to the Government: of India circular regardiag education, and says 
‘that Government is about to make special. arrangements for the education of 
‘the Muhatimadans,’ who have already secured: separate .. rights. everywhere 
and who have, in the Punjab;‘acqtired preferential treatment over Hindus. It 
goes on to say that although the number of educated Muhammadans is less than 
‘that of educated Hindus, it is a fact that the number of the illiterate among the 
Jatter is larger than the whole Muslim population in the country. This being so, 
Government’s action is a matter for surprise. Continuing, the paper. observes 
‘that the position of Muhammadans has become amo st enviable one, since that 
-wery Government which they neither: regard as their: own nor are willing to 
acknowledge ‘as even the equal of Persia or . Turkey is'doing wonders for them. 
~ The financial side of the question of special concessions is of course a difficult 
-one.. Asa matter of fact, the bulk of the contributions towards ‘the Imperial 
. . » exchequer comes from the pocket of Hindus, and therefore it does not seem ad- 
‘visable to spend it for the special ‘benefit of Mubammadans to the entire exclusion 

I 2g et ey sy | eee 
7 -25. Under the heading “ While mother is starving at-home raw sugar 
3 ee ee ther) is being distributed “outside,” the Khalsa 
Sikhs and Arys Educational Insti-' 249% (Aroritsar), of the 30th April 1913, deplores 

tutions. ; | ° P 

me Ss. the conduct of some Sikh gentlemen, among whom 
‘ Sardat Ganga: Singh, Sardar Attar Singh, Nirmal Singh and even Narinjan 
Singh are the most prominent, in sabscribibg money towards the fund for the 
- establishment of a National High School at Peshawar. After remarking that 
' the school in question is an Arya institution, the paper says that it is a pity-that, 
“as is apparent from: the above, there .are still Beme. Sikhs who... consider it an 
“honour to help an Arya institution with large. symsaof money in spite of the 
knowledge that the Aryas cut off (/é¢. slaughter) the-hair of. hundreds of. Sikhs ; 
that they do not pay any regard to Sikh tenets when teaching Sikh students in 
. their schools ; that Sikh students are forted,to recite the Sandhya in Arya 
Schools ; that young Aryas. are in the habit of using disrespectful language 
- towards the Sikh Gurus ; and that Rai Bahadar Lal'(?) Ram, formerly President 
ofthe Arya Samaj, Peshawar, jeered ‘at’ the Sikhs in a public: meeting by 
. parodying their five sacréd. kg, In’ ‘contfusion, it urges the Sikhs not’ to give 


. 


P > vho ar tha t if disparaging thé~Gurus .and purchasing 
. igcigdérs and ’ragors (to. cut the “hair, .of Sikhs). 
aNODRY ovement of Hrefr Own Ashrams, * 8 <n = 
} 96, The Desh (Lahore), of the 10th May’ 1913, has a notice entitled 
ae ofwirelesstelegraphy tole aphy in India.” The paper takes exception 
—" to the Government of India’s circular requiring 


; money to those who are in the habit of di | a 
| Next it urges ‘them to give 
for the improvement of es te ie ae 
(An) attempt to‘prevent thé teaching of wireless 
Indian. Universities to expunge from examination papers questions on wireless 


the greatest invention of modern times, ‘and it is 

syn ‘g@ienee to acquire a knowledge of the 

thavebore, will assureitly view the circular in 

ee and will regret that espe has 
‘inniginary + deprived't graduates of “our”’ colleges of the kn 

; helige’ of a sabjeat 0 of vital Raportaniey: : soar Pees a 


—_ _o 


27, The following is from the Observer 
—“— a Raven (Lalete), of the 7th May 1913 :— 


e “ Even in its , the idea of the help- which the proposed Mashim “Uni- 
versity could rerider to 4 ne edamedaonl needs of our Province was perhaps more sentimental 
than’ practical ; but:itselficasy ‘has now been reduced aluiost to a nullity. It is therefore 


of:tite highest importande that at this turning point in our history, when onr 


a | is gece colowal. and t made. by“our rival Communities markedly 
a ih, ae aa Beis Thaw coe fotare programme, wtiish should at’ 


Out on 

@ ently ambitious to embrace all ‘the tmerts of education. Bifurcation 
tweén the arts and the sciences will Be eaddntial. We cannot obviously iaffagbta give 
¥ iudividaal member of our community. There mups, be somia; ua. mipD 
roe to: technical oluagtion, The proposal. to, nepee . to remo “ Stat 

» to ara offers usa grand opportunity for placing the-st 
Bt sor baste. We’ wast ren ‘that ‘the. 
site to Shakdara: has manifold:and obvious 
sor ard Oat of the sphere of influence of the University 
them of that healthy contact with the alumni of the sister colleges, which 
ean gharacter. The, Collegeat Shahdara will, for all practical purposes, 
- But na less thaa 70 out of the 200 atudents of the Lahore 
Goll ore pol mt are day-scholars. ofthese day-scholare; constituting one- 
of t 5 a a r, wilt a the: tt of a residential nation prohibitory and be _ 
rived of the poithnkty: recei higher education. ain, it has: not yét been 
n that the Bhahdara scheme will %e ‘more economic than any other pro to find 


and will 


pi 


additional roont for thee of:the Islamia College at its present site, by soqairia 
land: in: ita neighbdurhood eyqu at a heavy price. Over and above this, it is to be feare 
that the, scheme. will. abnah the ; ‘eee noe, orien of the. energy of Muslim Punjab, 
which, :now that. ae" Oo ege bas hed a fairly eatistantoty stage of development, 
we think ought sht to be rele from thé "College and devoted to the work of spreading 
; elementary, 8600 fod to teubical vache among the Puvjab Musalmans. But 
eS the‘result ila i be stat oat tri for the next few years is to be absorbed 


ih the scheme: ‘Of expanding a 


iad ;;which is already in a fairly satisfactory 
rer antit we are thue tins toro 04 wt othe 


r.and more pressing needs of the 

me an ihe greatly retarded. These are serioys 
the 
njuman-i- 


Or epoeal has been formally sanctioned 
Sere oon without paying due — 
None the -less,'on a careful consideration ‘of abl: ita 
dbo think’ the Shahdara scheme offers advantages whioh 
Thas with our College taken to Shahdara, and our 
vt dg ‘We dleim. as of right-a substantial share of- 
6 oan ba on focug into one point all the 
yen | bf wine of new life into their old 
‘soufces - of historic inspiration ‘as the tomb of Noor 
“andthe. =f dow building on the renfains of Asaf Juh, 
Spuings of a Muslim: student's ‘mental. srtion and is bound 
has -feregs of lis, constitution. As we havecome to the 
oe more than _baleneg its. disadvantages, we 
f our . future byes ‘and aspirations and pray that 
race of thé Alwighty, veeeate 
of Living ene tera 


err. @ ° 


wey 0 ey 


oat te 


‘ oe 
bl &:: 9 ene 
 ¢ sy P [th More a4 
Bets cared ee tt ae 
a a ~s@ + ‘. 
pertorias ta seeds 
iene + age a 7% Be e . aa - 
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SA eee RE TEM. 
“ * 


st OF NEWSPAPERS AND ‘PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
‘BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 24ra MAY 1913. 


Nb. | ‘Name, Locality Name of Publisher, “| Circulation, 
~~. | —_—_- ---- ---— i > we oe a oe 
ENGLISH, 
DaILyY. 
2’) Tribune -s:| Lahore - | Bihari Lal pe 1,880 copies. 
TRI-WEEKLY. | 
2 ‘| Panjabee « «. | Lahore -. | Mul Chand . “a . 2,194 copies. 
BI-WBEELY. | 
‘8 | Observer Lahore », | Nizam-ud-din liad '1,120 copies. 
‘Panjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi oo. | de BR. Thapar oe 800 4» 
News. 
| WEEELY, 
6 | Arya Patrika ee | Lahore Salig Ram eee 465 copies. 
6 | Comrade .. | Delhi .. | Mubammad Ali es hes 
7 | Harbinger ve Lahore Durga Parshad ove 135 copies. 
8 | Khalsa Advocate -. | Amritsar ove Khalsa ‘Advocate Com- 846 Si, 
Ae ‘| mittee, | 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly ee. | Simla 8, H, Liddell a ‘600 , 
FortuicHTtLy. 
10 | Jijwasa® ... | Latrore ». | Ishar Das si 600 copies. 
| MONTHLY. : | | 
¥I | D.-A.-V. College Magasine ... | Lahore eo. | Saraswati Nath ~~ 1,800 copies. 
#2 | Durbar .. | Amritsar --. | Kasar Mal si ‘800, 
18 | Forman Christian College’| Lahore we ie eve 
Notes.f 
14 | Practical Medicine eee | Delbi ‘Dr. Ram Narain ee 1,000 copies. 
15 ‘Punjab Educational Journal ‘Lahore -- | Ro B, Mohan Lal ove 500 4, 
- Punjab Mission News ve Do. Revd. Wigram oon 350 ” 
27 |. Bavi | Da. : - Mr. B, M, Jones eve 500, 
£8 | Review of Religions =n atin (Gurdaspor) “le ‘Maalvi Muhammad Ali ... 800 ,, 
19 |. Roience Grounded Religion .. | Lahore oe | Dev Rattan i 300, 
20 |. Teacher oe Dinga (Gujrat) one , Kalyan Singh. ove 557 » 
21 | Union. _ l LaBlore ow | P..G. Rithards, B.A. i. “400 a 
22 | Vedic Magazine and Gurukul | Do,. oe | Davi Chand ose 500 ,, 
Samachar. | 
& ‘URDU. 
: DAILY, 
"gg | Afghan§ ah a Peshawar w. | Balyid Mohammad Abdalla a 
"24 ‘Akhbar-i’Am: ~ eo. | Latiore ove | Govind Sahai ove ‘900 copies, 
"95 | Desh 3 | Do. ws | Ding Nath: i 3,000 ;, 
"26 } thindara we) DOTY wm | Muhammed Ali a ra 
"g7 | Hiadag | 5.4 Bator: ». | Hari'Lal Sharma ves = 
‘38 } Palen Akhbar is vs | Nhéxma Din «| 2,600 copies. 
“solianqt «= (°° °° 4c] Deval .. | Mirew Andalln Beg. ar 
*30 ‘Watan F ‘ST Dattore aan ‘Muhammad Insha Alls ene #388 gopies, 
"|. Dos Rafe Ghuiam Qadir Khan | — 


mn peeves daring tl 
¥ fot recefeéd during 


uuu sean Cae 


§ No issue after the °”’" 


4p iy. Sagi nately aga 


g frctnights 


BRANOH ‘a8 IT STOOD ON 


‘AND PB 


83 oo. | Amritear . . ‘ite 
83 _)ietniens . ai 
84 oo. | Atnritenr oes 
$6 | ahl-i-Hadis wo} Do, : eee 
BA | Ahluwalia Gasette* oo. | Amritear eee 
87 | Army News* eo. | Ludhiana © eee 
88 | Arjun «. | Lahore oe 
go | Amritesr si 
40 | Arya Gazette eo. | Lahore oe 
4l | Bader : eo. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
‘aa | Bharat w. | Jullundur 
48 | Chaudhwin Sedi® one | Rawalpindi coe 
4 | Civil and Military News... | Lodhians 
45 | Curzon Gazette eo. } Delhi eee 
46 | Delhi Gasette® | Do. a 
47 | Durbar Magazine oe | Lahore — v0 
48|Hekam® .. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
49| Haq? - wo. | Delhi | sl 
60 Haq Pasand ou» | Ammritene “is 
61 : | ove taere eee 
6a oes ove 
Bs | Dow : - 
ik Wi - 
SS ... | Ladhiane gee 
66 .». | Kapurthala, - as 
87 «| Galiora ' > coe 
68 e Delhi | yee 
69 - Lyallpas gee 
a eo | Lahore oes 
61 ae ma 
63 a ted Thang eve 
63 | Musalman qe Auritoar | eee 
$4 | Boy Afshan w |, Ladhiang - 
65 | Paise Akbber sep Tabor o 
“ 6 ao oe. coe 
ft oe 
“8 


Bukhram Das 


iS igi 
dan? ane cals, 


— 


oe ~ ~’ 
Bb: wt, ete Fe t " ae mE. 3 . m 
Or WES WTA Cees OH FS 


Abdul Asis . -_ 
Saiyid Muhemmad Abdalla 
Ghulam Ahmad oo b 
Sana-ulla ee 
Lebua Singh coe | 
Daulat Ram oes 
Dharm Pal oo 
Narain Das aad 
Bhowani Das ene 
Miraj-ud-din oe 
Thakur Sheoraten Singh ... | 
Haji Ahmad oo | 
Abdul Asis 4 
Mirsa Hairat ul 
Sajjad Husain ik 
Karm Chand Hateshi ... 1 
Yakub Ali oe | 
Karim Ali re | 
Ram Nath ove 
Hari Lal Sharma 1 
Buta Ram cee 
Mulia Muhammad Bakhsh 
Abdul Latif coe 
B. Daulat Bam ove 
Hamid Husain’ re | 
Amar Singh as 
Bulaki Das oo 
Jawahar Lal ove | 
 Shuja Ulla _ 
Din Muhammad eee 
Gana-ulla 7 ane 
P. Wyllie coe 
Nisam Dig one 
Radha Krishen oe 


} 
i» 


741 copies, 
4,824 ,, 
700 
600» 
1,000 , 
400, 
750 1, 
2,088 ;, 
314,484 ,, 
1,000 copies, 
is 
175s 
1,807 9 
500» 
512 copies, 
700. ,, 
1072 ,.- 
600 Bua 
495, 
9,150 
8,700 » ! 
1,100 0 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THF 24Ta MAY 1913—CONCLUDED. 


No. Name. Locality. Names of Pablisher. Circulation. 
iat: URDU—OONOLUDED, Snr Ao ee RS RET ee oe 
WRBEKLY— concluded, 
71 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak... | Amritsar | P. Ralia Ram coe 750 copies, 
73 | Shanti .. | Rawalpindi Kishan Chand Mohan... 1208 « 
73 | Sialkot Paper .. | Sialkot ... | Todar Mal 20s 800 
74 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar ye. + Jhelum Mauivi Fakir Muhammad 700: 
76 | Tabzib-ul-Niswan ... | Lahore ... | Sayed Mamtaz Ali ene 1,500 _ i, 
76 | Victoria Paper we. | Sialkot ‘ian _“s ff] be - Chand and 600 ,, 
77 | Waqt® ... | Lahore Ali Husain see 300» 
78 | Watan a ... | Mohammad Insha Ullah ... 5,836 ,, 
719 | Zamindar sa a ... | Baja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 , 
FORTSIGHTLY. | 
60 | Biwah Samachar} .. | Lahore .». | fam Chand © ove 500 copies. 
81 | Jiwan Tat a .. | Dey Rattan 20s 350 
62 | Mister Gazette coe | D0. ... | Ali Bakhsh - 100» 
88 | Mobyal Gazettet .. | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das ™ 150, 
e4 | Nor w. | Qadian, Gardaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf ee 791 ” 
PERSIAN, 
i FORTNIGHTLY, 
85 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart ... | Kabul ... | Abdul Khalik sos ~ 
URDU, 
MONTHLY. 

86 | Arorbans Parkasbt ... | Lahore o | Selig Bam _ 600 copies. 
87 | Arya Musafir ... | Jallandur ... | Ue Amar Nath ene | i a 
88 | Fasanat Lahore ons ©, Wehewmed Firoz-ud- 1,000 4, 
89 | Indar | Do. ... | Dharm Pal, B.A, a on 
90 | Jauhar .. | Amritear vee De. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 , 
91 | Kakezai Social Reformerf ... | Lahore Fas! Din oe. 400 4 
93 | Makhsan we. | Delhi vo. | M. Fasl Tahi a 2,000 
938 | Martand ... | Lahore .., | Kanhaya Lal ‘sé 850 
04 | Nisamat-ul-Mushaikh .». | Delhi ... | M. Muhammad Khalil %0 
95 | Rafiqt »». | Lahore .. | Charinji Lal ‘i 0» 
96 | Raghbir Patrikat a1 7 ». | Prabh Dial + ” 
97 | Sadhu | | Do. ... | LU. Gaari Shankar Lal _s.. 8,000 
98 | Sufi ... | Pindi Baha-nd-din, District | Muhammad Din, Awan... 3,000 4, 

Gujrat. : 3 
99 | Zabant =. | Delhi .. | Dr. B, B, Mitra af 250 
 @UBMUKHI. : 
WEKLY. 
100 | Ehalea Sewak on Amritear .-. | Jiwan Singh ees 1,000 copies, 
101 ) Punjab Reporter® we | DO .. | Ganda Singh oe 400 
; MonrTHLY, . 
208 | Punjebi Bermeg ... | Lahore ne] Dharm Dev | 1,000 copies, 
© Not received during the week. 
¢ Not received daring the fortnight, 
3 Not reosived during the month, 
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ee ee +) ePorrrios. 
(a)—Foreign. é 


1, The Nizam-ul-Mashaikh (Delhi), for May 1913, publishes from Hasan 
Pere Y of i “+ » . Nizam ‘a communication headed.“ Wifeless tele- 
Egyope and IsJam. : graphy.” In the. course of his letter the writer 
| jae apostrophises God as. follows :— - 


.., .: © Chu best taughs ‘lst. told) the knowledge of wireless telegraphy and that even to 
him (2 European). who is impertinent god:disrespectful towards Thee: aud. who is haughty 


and cruél,-a thief,a dakait;andacheat, - : 


ee « o e ® ® 
‘ ” . 


“'Phou (wilt) see that armed with this secret these people will invade your beloved 
home (? Kaaba) and will storm it with cannon.” ~~ jai PGA St 2 3 Pees alee 


God knows, he adds, that this: white nation is insolent and unworthy. 
He is aware that not a few of them are about to bow:: their -heads. at; His: gate.- 
Gerniany. will embrace Islam, England will follow suit and the light of Unitarian-. 
ism will shine in France.: SLs Dict Aaa a ack moe ne vere a aces ee 


The Hunter (Lahore), of the 14th May 1913, publishes an article headed 

‘.The tenth Crusade and the {[slamic world.” In continuation of its. previous 
rematks on the subject the paper describes at some length the cruel treatment meted 
out to Muhammadans a few centuries ago by Spanish'monarchs. After comparing 
the beneficence of the English conquerors in dealing with their Indian subjects 
with the persecutions of the Spaniards, the paper says that it was not their religion 
which required the latter to behave as they did, but their innate wicked natures. 
Continuing, the paper describes how Morocco, Algeria’ and Tunis were taken. pos- 
session of by Europeans and the recent attempts of both France and ‘England to 
propriate Egypt and the subsequent successful stratagem of the latter. It then 
gbee on to say that it was through the incompetency, treason and cowardice of 
Arabi Pasha that Egypt. passed: into alien hands. ‘The present war has 
further strengthened the'hands of England (Jit. decided the whole question)... In-: 
deed, if the English were now to pension off the Khedive and openly annex. 
Egypt, no one’would have the courage to prevent: them from doing so. This 
will assuredly take place in the near future and :Muhammadans will stand by 
helplessly witnéssing the event: =: et ek EEE ot ae a 


- <9 ~The Zamindar asers N * ve ioe san nage May. 1913, publishes 
se as apt 6s. from Shaida of Bara Banki a communication, in which-:: 
| ela, ong indian eee: the writer says that Hamza Ali and the: Prophet used 
to go forth to battle‘apainst the enemies of Islam and did not ‘content themselves iby: 
merely abusing their opponents. Surely Musalmans-do not imagine their prayers: 
tobe’ ‘more’: efficacious” thaii those of Muhammad were. «He goes on to.remark 
that notwithstanding ‘the’ fact that Persia; Morocco, Tripoli and Egypt -have 
béén ‘lost, “Musatmats ask the advice of, and make arbitrators, those (European .. 
Péwers)'who hold that allidnées:are made onlyito be broken. Ifa European: 
Power ‘thinks “or dreams of possessing a country, it forthwith ‘ announces 
its annexation and the real owner is sooner or later compelled: to ' yield: to::its. . 
demand. Proceeding, the writer says that now that the fate of Scutari, Janina, 
Alirignople, and the Atgean Islands has been decided and the amount af the 
indétnnity twill soon’ be'séttled, the question relating to the possession of' Con- 
~- ndple, ” the Sea of Marmora, the Bosphorous and the ‘Dardenelies will alse 

‘taken tip and by ‘means of new’ alliauces’ the Turks will be ‘relieved : of 
their pdssession: Under these ciréumstances itis a serious mistake on the 
part ‘Miipa mans to Jay the entire ‘responsibility of protecting (islamy): on the: - 

ape : \ sim thie lattér surely ‘ catindt stand against the ‘whole of Europe, 


ly ‘when thé Powers are bent upon destroying them -by tome strategem 
: . remarking ‘that’ after the partitionof the Tarkish:provinces:by — 

nfedérates those Powers, who gained! no advantage.during the 
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Tripolitan and the Balkan Wars owing. to theit neutrality, will also.seenre some 
share of the spoil in the shape; of either Constantinop e or some. portion of 
Turkish possessions in Asia, the. 5 eal _—" on its ‘wee the need for. 
immediate practical action, = 


8.° In its i issues, dated the 138th and 14th May 1913, the Zaminder 
Diaere ae (Show. publishes.from Zafar Ali Khan a commuhi- 
Turkey 7 on, dated - pee the 18th April 1918, 
headed “ The last stumbling block” (in the way) of t as of Slavonian 
power.” It is a matter for satiafietion, says the writer, that after a wowed sleep for 
centuries Musalmans have at last awakened. To tell the truth, however, they have 
been roused only by blood being meng on their faces by the Christian world.. 
- But what a cruel and: dreadfal ar awakening it is ! They now sge streams of gore’: 
flowing on all aides carrying in their yrs the lacerated lumps of flesh and the.. 
amputated limbe of. their r atives and fri The Christian executioner with * 
sword in hand is witnessing the sight of hg vend Musalmans grovelling in the,’ 
dust and the blood with an air of satisfaction which even Satan cannot feel after .. 
securing mastery over half the regions of helt, The writer goes on to say that. 
a» depntation consisting of. high officials will, on behalf of the Turkish Red 
Crescent Society, visit the principal cities of India and other Islamic countries: 
to express the gratitude of the Turks for the sympathy which has been shown ; 
to them by their co-religionista. 


4. The Millat (Lahore), of the 16th th Mey 1919, has an article headed. 


“The open rehabilitation of societies inimical to 
lobe Be Tong ksh pety ow : ‘Islam and a,:preface to startling events.” . After 
wii attempts: 


describing ae Tartars and. Freemason Societies , 

to extirpate Islam in India and .other places, and how Kanla- 

Devi, Deval Devi and Jodha-bai of Indian history destroyed Islamic Kingdoma | 

in India, the paper oye’ = similar devices are again ing —_ to in the : 

a er if | 
e * It lays the whole blame . for -the:: Balkan War ‘and the mathiiogs of | 
# Muhammadans in ‘Macedonia atthe doors. of the Young Turkish party, who, 
wh says, outwardly profess Islam, but are at heart its enemies. It therefore 
suggests that..with a view to escaping further catastrophies trae Muhammadans 
: should organise a society ‘consisting--of their learned men and well-informed 
| Editors. It adds that the society in question should be started with great 
care and secrecy and that its members should he selected. after consultation 

with the Editor of the Méil/at in order to prevent. the election. of a member. 

of some fraudulent society. The: paper’ goes on to say that various ‘secret. | 

societies to-day exist in different-:parts--of the world to bring destruction. 

on islam, and: who-can say that such societies are not working to gain their - 

ends even in Afghanistan and India? Bé it remembered alao, it adds, that the 

members of ‘these societies are in the habit of carrying. on their nefarious . 
cainpsign against Islam by assuming the guise of staunch Musalmana. .. It. is, 

however, easy to. dissover them,. seeing that whenever a pious and true Muslim. ' 
: plies op greatly interested ‘in men and. students, he is certain to be» 

a antagoniatic to the interests of Islam. The paper then gives‘: 

_ illeeeaations ta show how young Mptlens are =m wetland. into anny port x ; 

_ et and vice; © 2, | . 


“Pontinuing ng, the scien aidiali hn 0: ' whieh. Mesers. Safar’ An pe 
Anseti have made: for founding aalanies in arkey (vide 3 of tions .. 
Ne. 18) and. “8 baat whether the small sam of 44. lakhy of rupees will. : 
for the atteinment of the abject in view. when i crores, already odllected | 
from: ‘Indien: Muhammedans in:the neue | oppressed, hag not . proved . 
sufficiont for eyen one pie Meare an ange dg of ssoale | life. Or among... 
goes. | Hecwendy-ive shoatand sipons, hide De. hk has asked the Editor 
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the Tarkish possessions in Asia-having been placed in danger of: destruction, 
Muhammadans ‘have not yet awakened from their torpor. Have not Muslims 
heard that their co-religionists of Basra and. Baghdad have risen, that a British 
warship has gone there, and that a certain Consulate at Basra is filled with: 
munitions.of war ? 


1 


5. The Puisa Akhbar cog hy the 16th May 1913, has a. note 
: ap _ entitled “The Constitution of the proposed Univer. 
wit tee pity dt Medina.” Sheikh Shawish: the famous 
eee ' Egyptian nationalist and Editor of the Alam, says the - 
per, has recently sent'a cablegram from Constantinople urging the Comrade to, 
ormulate with the help of Maulana Shibli, Dr. Sheikh Mihammad Iqbal and 
Professor Hamid-ud-din, of the Muir Central College, Allahabad, a schenie for the © 
organisation of the said university. After remarking that neither is the 
Sheikh a member of the Turkish Goverpment, nor’has the work of organising the 
Medina University been entrusted to him, the paper expresses its. inability to. 
understand how he should have taken. the task upon himself. Moreover, — 
the [ndian gentlemen, with the exception of Maulana Shibli, whom Sheikh’ 
Shawish has selected to help him, are totally lacking in the experience required 
for'an undertaking of this sort: Besides, they have never had opportunities of 
ascertaining the educational requirements of the people of the Hedjaz, and are also 
ignorant of the policy of the Ottoman Government with regard to the education 
of Arabs. The article concludes by.saying that under these circumstances it is 
improbable that the gentlemen named will venture on this difficult task. 


- The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 16th May 1913, referring to the same: 
telegram, expresses its conviction that the constitution formulated by the aforesaid 
persons will be coniplete in every way. It is to be hoped, it adds, that Dr. Iqbal . 
and his colleagues will pay immediate attention to this important matter. — ix 


a @& eo urs *, ‘ 


The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 17th May 1913 — 


| “ Shaikh Shawish sends a telegraphic message from Constantinople to the Comrade 
of Delhi, requesting the paper to prepare a draft: of the scheme of the proposed Medina 
Dniversity, with the help of S. U. Maulyi Shibli, Dr. Muhammad Iqbal and Professor Hamid- : 

ud-din.” ee hs 3 ie : 


PES 6. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 22nd- 
ha ron = o - May 1913, publishes the following ;— 


* His Highneéss'the Aga Khan and the Right Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali have been the two’ 
most prominent champions of pan-Islamism.:' Until recently they had generally worked * 
hand in hand, and: no divergence in their plan of work or-ideas was noticeable. A difference, 
however, arose on the eve of the fall of Adrianople, when. the Aga Khan advised Indian - 
Musalmans to quietly submit to the inevitable and to. acquiesce in the expulsion of the 
Turk from Europe. The Aga Khan’s views were received most favourably by the English 
aod the Auglo-Indian press and high encomiums were bestowed on his sagacity and states- 
manship. ‘Last of all, comes the Tames’ appreciation of the Aga Khan in its recent article 
on the fndjan Muhammadaas, but in praising its hero, the London paper deliberately throws ° 
tle * Right Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali overboard. Says. the Témes—‘The Aga Khan ‘is 
to-day the most distinguished and experienced leader that the Muhammadans of India - 
sa. In this country, his views deservedly receive an attention which no aspiring eub- — 
ststute pan hope to win.’ The italics are ours. We trust that these lines will serve as an 
" eye-opener to the followers of Mr. Amir Ali, who has 80 long ‘been basking in the sunshine 
‘the great London organ. It was time that the Indian Muhammadans realised that theit © 
Tory and Anglo-Indian patrons would smile on them only so long as they did not express 
disagreeable opinions. The moment they begi 


gin to do so, they are out of favour. The Tory 
and Anglo-Indian coniménte on the recently formulated ideal of the. Moslem League are 
instances in point.” OF | i: 7 Poe ee ae a? a ees " 


EO “Observer (Lahore), of the 14th. 
the Waten | wy May 1913, publishes :the following :— as aed 


© We ate not a little amused to notice the efforts ‘which have been made in certain 
uarters to create bad. blood between the‘ Watée of Lahotd aud the workers of the British 
| i: Oreseent Society. It will be remembered that the: Watan was among the foremost. to’ 

polleot: subatriptions-for the ielief of Muslim suffering in the Balkgos and to forward funda. 
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Ae: Bat W ie Watan, as sbon’as the matter came to 
it tay ine Uleahowed. 14 Selocuesa e contribution and made ainple ‘amends by cotregtttp’ 
the misstatements of the original writer. So that there is no reason to qrdétion’ ite ‘bond 
te ms we are gratified that a ee paper of the status of the Waitan has not hesitated 
ue recognition res ioe oF tala of Pee, pear Mestinn who. have. 89. mobly; given their 
energy in BOR 


“B,. Wiiting sie the Keading ing The Samindar and Comrade Oalanies ” | 
fu * & etjust | thes Zanmindar nhére), of the 18th May 1913, 
re : refers ‘to ‘the “co hotlons of some ofits conte raties: 
’. «to the dévotion of fands, ‘eollested in ' aid * mmporetie 
wotmdéd | in rege wai, de the estabtishmnént’ of'eclonies’ bearing the’ names‘‘of - mel 
Bamindar and: the Comrade without thé conapnt of ‘the subscribers. The has sh 
while admitting “that: the: 'Zamindar, ‘Tarkish ‘Relief Fund® aid othet simil 
organisations were established forthe relief of Turkieh' sufferers in tie war, chair 
that survivors fthe' war-also fall under the same iy y.- In this’ soi hestion” 
it refers ta Section 2 df the Regdlations fpeacutery A tle Bamindar. Tatkish Relief’ 
Fund, which the trustees of the said fun @ ‘regular ‘nieeting held’ on’ 
the 86th: October 1948, which prised the We cwthovithes of the fund to utilise the - 
ier de * ‘their: dispdsal oe the bees preealiyy weeds: of Musalmans. ° via : 
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: 9. e Tri Bune Lahore} of the 17th May 
Hew Suen: | 1913, pubiinhe the ass (Later ; 4 


i. the. War ¥ ta have mony got alarmed a ~ rospect of India ani. 
fatar nd so ands ely note of warning in ite issue + of | 
ibe re aie cs ayiet x sper es f 


ago -India-was like Persia to-day—a 


‘ tions va ela, tbe h shunting. ground of bandits.” The moral 
avidently zh wets Lig ersia 18 in - y asthe result of Home Rule, so wi My “thie 
betif Horse Ruleih ang form or shape ore) rhe It'is ‘very difficult to 

o after &‘hundréd and: ‘British role of India‘ahd the. pro ove 


It shoes ‘not;howevdr, :prevpat the: from dtawing ai -inférence- from’ ak 9 ‘comparison. ’ 
“The conditions for Home Rule-in India, are preemely © same as they are in - Ponda There 
- po precedent for rm! form of successful -de ; there are all the elements of discord, of 
istit creeds an oan s hithe sme brilliant exceptions, of an effete and self-secking 


lity. The new ‘etal eens us nap Pikherts kherta ‘the, kept jin’ order by & stérn but just over- 


lordship of European and the matrix which produced them, 

h-ave now elamquring. for less Kuroptan and “Ynore «Indian control’: -Phig is eriti¢iem in 

of .an.event:of:which few-have any on(icipation just’ y yet. -: But: we think: the-same:: 

OI i Bile, aad it; “alatost an Minwney aera 
ae cei 2. £250.47 fa lO 


A: “A+. Bamindor ie ; of the ath May 1 1918, his a note entitled 
brat Lahiore!":' It-is anfortanate for nid,» 
ePaper Hie: , notwithstatidin > Fact! that 
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ae he , shee! bein ot "aa 20th: May: 1918, referring to ‘the - 
same incident, says Pier it is extremely F Gabel that the bomb was indiitifacs - 
tured-locally. Nevertheless, it-adds, it i stcockas e.duty of the people to give every 
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opere in it, .When, however, the ides forces itself that the occurrence is no mere figment 

of the imagination, bit a grim reality that has cost a hatnam being his life, the disbelief 

turns into horror at the wicked deed and indignation at the doer. Whoever placed on the 

Bpot the nefarious instrament which struck down the innocent and helpless man committed: 
not merely an att of utter and absolute recklessness, but a dastardly and despicable outrage. 
upon fellow-human beings, for which he has earned the clear and unequivocal condemna- 

tidn of all right-minded men of every class and creed. To encompass the destruction of 
fellow-human beings is not merely a grave crime against society, it is asin of the dee 

die. ‘It deserves the reprobation of all men, the execration of all classes of. society, | 
popes indignation should not merely overtake the author of it, but any person or. persons 
ound talking lightly of means and methods of human destruction. Nefarious designs shun 
the hight of day; and dark deeds seek dark nooks and corners, and it is by no means easy to 
light wpon their track. But of this there can be not the slightest doubt that the Govern- 

ment.can always count upon the whole-hearted assistance and co-operation of the community. 
whose feelings can only be of the most intense horror. and unmitigated indignation. It je 
fortunate that the authorities and the police were promptly on the spot and are doing their 
best. to trace out the culprit.« It is to be hoped that adequate provision will be made for the 
family of the deceased peon who met with so tragic a-death. ” 


The following is from the Odserver (Lahore), of the 21st.May 1918 :— - 


_. . “The startling suddenness of a bolt from the blue characterises the way in which a 
bomb explosion occurred at Lahore on Saturday night. Hardly did any one dream of such 
an event, and many people did not at first believe the report as it spread like wild-fire ia 
the city. The wiscreant or miscreants who are responsible for placing the bomb near the 
Lawrence Hall deserve the execration of the whole eommunity, and it is the bounden duty 
of ali classes of the people to give every-information in their p wer that may directly or 
indirectly help the authorities in bringiog the offenders: to book. All circumstances point 
to: the conclusion that the Purbia Brahmin, who has died by placing his: foot unawares on’ 
the bomb, was not the intended victim: the object‘of the demoniacal hatred of the anarchist 
must have been some one more highly placed. The bomb is stated to Have:been of the Bengal 
and Delhi type, and must -have been imported by, ane connected’ with the anarchists of. 
Bengal. The houses of Pindi Das, Nand Kishore, Ishri Pershad, Kishen Singh and other 
members of the ew-Bharat Mata society have been searched, and it is affirmed-that the police: 
are in ession of clues: that may result in the apprehension of the culprits. We sincerely 
hope: that these antivipations will’ soon be realised and: the miscreants awarded exemplary 
nishment. A. suspect is stated to have been brought down to Lahore on Monday ftom: 
Ihi by the police. A detailed account of the explosion and of the inquest on the bedy 
of the Purbia Brahman is:reproduced on another page from.the Csvsl and Military Gasette.. 


- 


“ Words fail onein describing the enormity of the: offence or in giving adequate: 
expression to the feeling of horror and:desecration with which the heart of every right-. 
thinking man: will be filled on hearing the news of the bomb explosion at Lahore. Though: 
the insane: cult of the bomb had canght hold of India: for‘a number of years, the Panjabees 
were flattering themselves with the hope that their Province had'-escaped the nefarious. 
influence of the-new poison. Saturday’s incident has: given a rude shock. to the belief ;:and! 
while all Tadia will be horrified at the tragedy, the humiliating consciousness. of..our 
Piovince,too having succumbed to the cult. will sead'a. thrill of agonising pain throughout 
the length and breadth ofthe Punjab. Of course,. it ts- yet too-early to: formulate con-. 
clusions, and'the public miud'is too bewildered: and’ horror-struck to frame any definite 
opinion. One thing, however,.is certain. The-bomb has made its appearancein Lahore, 
and:unless energetic steps be immediately taken to:stamp: out the plague, not only will: 
the fair name of the Punjab be: tarnished, but the influence of anarchical ideas- on the: 
egcial aud: political lives. of the people will be disastrous. The British Government in 
India is:too powerful to be shaken by such exhibitions of insanity. It is the progress: of 
the. country, and the Province which will receive a serioys set-back. The frenzied-lunatics. 
who have-done the diabolical deed are not only the enemies of mankind: and: of the orderly 
-of society,. but despicable traitors to the cause of their motherland ; and it shiouldi 
ie the duty of alj patriotic Indians to band: themselves together for one supreme effort to. 
rid: the country of the abominable pestilence of the bomb: It is not’ words-which. are. 
required to:cope with the:situation. On the-one hand; it is: absolutely necessary that the. 
Government should: be wary and take vigorous action to stamp out the poisonous growth. 
of andrchival ideas from: the virgin soil: ofthe Piojab. On the other. hand; it is no less 

obligatory on the ple to strive their: utmost to check the spread of the evil. Unless: 
both the rulers and the ruled’ co-operate with. one another whole-heartedly, the hope of: 
nipping the evil:in the bud will prove a forlorn’ hope. * Let us trust the tragic death of an.. 
ipnocent man will not fail to rouse the peopie:to the full. consciousness of their own peril,. 
wittlé it ought to  aceryae Governtient. into the adoption of energetic measures to save: 

wredectves;.as: well ‘ae the country, fromthe growth. of a. movenrent which. is the negation: 
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f the 18 May. 1918, repr 
| th, Paap 


c itpes a- lecture on- 
a Dene Jife in the Hindu-com-' 
” delivered by. rials Lajpat_Raiin’ the-com-. 


| 3 pease ‘of the Day Anglo- Vedic Middle School 
on: the ev of the 16th May 1913:°-1n the course of his lecture Lala: 
Lejpat Rai said that, in order to get sweet fruit from the tree (of nationality);: 
sacrifice ‘was’ n Addressing young men the speaker said that they 
wére the foundations ‘of national. . progress and that in order to provide sweet 
ftsits for the next generation it waa necessary that they should annihilate them-. 
wea, ead simple ives, and avoid -lust. “ You are needed: by your mothers, 
your wives, but above all you are needed by your mother-country' 
arg is. therefore essential that in your youth you should cen dd 
every part of your body. 4 | 


12. ~The Desh (Lahore), of the 15th May gar », eniee, on. Ag’ ee 
‘ ‘certain-“on ate a jpat Rai will leave 
Tala Lajpat Bais visit to London. for London, but that it will scobably be towards the 


end of June or the beginning of daly. As the chief object of his proposed visit. 
to‘London, says the paper, is the recruitment of his ‘health, it is improbable that 
the tale — ome any — or public speeches in the British Metropolis. 


Babi i — - pete The | following is from the Tribune. 
rer ot (Lahore), of the 15th Mey 1918:—=:. . 


‘3°77 = 


News bial ast reached us from’ Simla that His Excellency the pias and Her. 
Exvelieiy Eady Hardinge have oy ested the Revd. C. F. Andrews of. Delhi to. deliver a” 
lectufe at Viceregal Lodge on Mo fy 26th, on ‘ The Pokey of Rabirdranath Tagore.’ - 
The substance of the comin lectare wi tly awaited by the Indian public, and there 
will be a chorus of approval from the i the educated Indian. community at Their. 
Excellencies action. {t will be one more among the many proofs which have been so. 
abuandiint of late that théir hearts are wih the Indian people in all their aspirations ; and. 
the hearts of ‘Indians will go out to ‘ages nana in'fall measure for this farther token : nie 
their sympathy.” 


The same paper i in its iseue of Map 246t, we announcing. the Salieis- on 
Dabindra Nath: ‘Pagore, the my Pe poet, which the Rev. C. F. Andrews will give: 
at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on May ‘26th, writes :— 


“ Our t Viceroy, Lord Hardinge has found out, as but few Vieseye hte’ 
done before him, the. secret of our hearts deepest affection. We are striving for and 
claiming our-rightful - ‘place in the history ofthe modern world, and‘we believe there is 
a place due for us in it. We -do not claim successful- competition ‘io the things that’ 
inetéase material-comforts and laxuries ; for that as never been the note of India in the 
past, and and: India would be false to her hig h traditidas if:she were to attempt this réle in’ 
the present or the future. Bat, on the pther hand; India has claimed, and claimed rightly,” 
to have a tradition of spiritaality, inferior to no other nation in the history of the world - 
and of that claim she is conscious to-day. Her children have still the heritage of. 
great and noble spiritual =— It is: econ these gifts are put forth tothe full and yet 
meet with no recognition from the West, that Indians feel themselves depreciated; and 
a feeling of bitterness and despondency arises in the heart. But where ‘there 

itioh anda sym ‘welcome given by noble Englishmen to this 
in Tndian life, he reverse is the tate, Our Viceroy has koown ‘and “felt this,” 
preteen he:has been reedy'dud “willing to do © every honour y ted one who’, 
e tative of Indian spirituality in its® . 
ter od tag rd the place where such a 1 
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his name: to this proposal was not present’ to ‘explaid that in his opinion it is an ideal 
Which is unattainable for. generations.” It is unneéessary to enter into a rg the 


with the writer as to the precise pericd within which the nationalist party in India, Hinda ;~ 


and. Muhammadan, hope to see their ideal realised. What has clearly disturbed his mental 
equilibrium is the fact that the Muhammadan community whom he and others like him 
have hitherto treated as political imbeciles incapable of thinking for themselves have now 


taken the'problem of their destiny into their own hands—to solve it in the best way they 
cat, in-cd-operation with other Indian communities. ‘The writer talks of the ideal of self- | 


goyeroment within the Empire being unattainable fot:generations. If he had any acquaint-- 
ance with the laws of political and social growth among-cé6mmunities who have arrived at the 
atage of self-consciousness, he would have known better than to indulge in.so foolish a pro- 
phecy. But even assuming that the ideal is unattainable for generations, what can be. more: 
puerile than to assert that it should on that account not. be embodied as an ideal ? An ideal, 
is an ideal atid’ need not be immediately realisable. “But the great value to a public body of 
having a definite and comprehensive ideal before itself is that it would colour its outlook in 
: | to every question of any importance and would enable it so to guide its actions and 
policy as to help forward the process of self-fulfilment by all that it does and all that it 
avoids doing.” keys | : ee 


7 Le wee The Panjahec (Lahore), of the 20th May’ 
aes _— ae 1913, publishes the following :— | 


“The most amnsing comment that has so far been made upon the proceedings of the 
Public Services Commission during the first stage of their enquiry is contained in a recent: 
leaderette in an Anglo-Indian journal which has never been noted either for its sobriety -or. 
for the sanity of its outlook upon public questions. ‘The whole cause of the trouble for the 
Commission and their clients, saya the writer,‘ was the beginning of the enquiry, with which 


they were entrusted, at the wrong end. Surely if you.want to discover whether people are | 
fit to hold the higher offices, it is as well to consider first how they or their fellows conduct 


themeelves in subordinate positions.” The assumption which lies at the basis of this. remark 
is as impertinent as ‘it is ridiculous. Few even among the most hostile Anglo-Indian wit- 
nesses before the Pablic Services Commission would deny, if the question were put to them, 
and some did actually admit, that [odians have proved eminently successful in the offices 
which they have held. These men are wiser than the writer whose effusions we are noticing, 


and they do not take their stand ‘upon ground so manifestly untenable. To say, for instance,. 


that Indians have proved failures as subordinate judicial and executive officers would be to 
make a statement so palpably false that not.-many even among the avowed enemies of 
Indian aspirations have so far committed themselves ta such a reekless proposition. What. 
these men do is not to question the efficiency of Indians in the offices they have in the past 
held in sufficiently large numbers, and with conspicuous suceess, but to question their 
proeenigs, A those offices in which they have not hitterto been tried, except in isolated 
cases. Nothing is easier, especially for the party of privilege in any country, than to per- 
sist in statements which ean neither be verified nor disputed on the basis of experienee; and 


it is preeisely because the test of experience, to which the writer appeals, eannot possibly 


be made to apply to their statements about the unfitness of the general body of educat 


Indians for high offices, that the majority of the Anglo-Indian witnesses made those state- 


ments as sweeping and as general as they possibly could.” . 


- IL—Avananistay axp Taans-Frontizs. 


alee 16. The Musalman [fsbene), of the ea 1913, has a note entitled“ 
ete: ae) it nee “* Russian spies in Afghanistan.” According to the: 
Mashing aples in Algypnizion. Siraj-ul Akhbar (Kabul), says the paper, Russians 


enter Afghanistan in various disguises on the pretext of embracin 
duri 


allowing these Russians to enter Afghanistan. _ | 
ae V.—Native ‘Socretizs anp Rexigrous Matrees.. | 
17. In its issues, dated the 9th and 11th May 1918, the Desh (Lahore), 


[ Hindas and Mobammedane. 
Hon’ ble Mian Muhammad Shafi on the one hand and Nawab Fateh Ali Khan 


between the:two commanities.. It-ssys that the public is surprised to see why 
so shany sesocistions are being ‘organised for the | 
nothing contes of them. © Continuing, it asks the Nava 


Islam, and’ 
their sojourn survey the road leading from-Turkistan to the Khaibar Pass. 


The Siraj-ul-Akhbar, therefore, urges on Afghan Gfficials the necessity for not. 


refers to the‘ Unionist Committee” of Mr. Akbar’ 
-- Umar, ‘Barrister-at‘Law, and the efforts of the 


jurpose .when practically 
band Bai Bahadur Tay. 
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Mohan: Lal to.say how far they wield influence over their respective communi- .. 
ties adding that it is by no meane necessary that.a: person who. drives. in-}motors — 
inolees them to parties and dinners should 
diso-exetcise some influence on the public. What services have so far been’ . 
rendered to the public by the Nawab and Rai Bahadur Eala Mohan Lal by virta6 
af which they can be said to exercise influence over the public? It goes on. .to 
asy the only way te effect a union between the two communities.is to find out the: 
reasons: for the existing dissension and enmity, and that as.long as the ides of 
the “ political importance” of Mahammndans is not abandoned, a reconciliation. 
is impossible. The anion which the Nawab and Rai Bahadur Lala Mohan Leal 
ir to effect between the two communities fs a social and not a political ‘one. . 


Social union, ” however, it adds, is a meaningless expression. Do the worthies : 


nanied, it asks, wish to introduce every kind of social intercourse between the. 
two. communities ? After remarking that social union is. -impossible..io 
eonsequence of the vast difference in their respective creeds and customs, 


it says that they can meet together only in political matters, and that the 


fforts: of the gentlemen named in the. direction of reconciliation between 
Hindus and Musalmans are meant only to show their own importance and 
influence. In conclusion, it asks how can even a social union be effected between 
the followers of Hinduism and Islam when, Musalmans are demanding separate 
electorates and high posts on the ground of their politieal importance and. 


consider themselves to be superior to Hindus. 74 AoE, 
bien 18, The Observer (Lahore), of the 21at May. 
eo oes ThE wf 1913, publishes the folowing -— fe earns vt 


_ © We publish in another column a letter from the Honorary Secretary of the All-. 
India Muslim League, which embodies an appeal to the members of the Muslim L 0 
something practicable to give effect to the resolution at the recent sitting. of the: 

e in. Lacknow, suggesting that the time had arrived for Hindus and Muslims to work: 
» closer union.. Mr. Wazir Hasan proposes that four representatives of the Hindu: and: 
Buslim communities in each proyince; aball meet together some time in September, in. 


Lucknow, and arrange the preliminaries for eoncerted action. Commenting upon the sug- 
stion, our Lucknow contemporary observes ;—-On the face of it, the suggestion appears to 
» @ very worthy one, and there is no doubt it will appeal to the Hindu community ; bus 
the question is—will it appeal tothe Muhammadans? Whether the younger members of 
the im party like it or not, the: Muslim of ‘this country occupy a political position which. 
ix entirely separate from: that of the Hindu and kindred communities ; in fact, it. bears the: 
same relation, to. these that the Ulster community in Ireland bears to the Nationalist - party. 
Phere -whilat we are in hearty sympathy with all efforts on the. part of Muham- 
madans to induce, Hindus. to. fraternise. with. them socially, as a preliminary to. that 
ime: which may ‘come when the polities] position in India will have so- changed that 
# will be possible for the majority and minority communities to join forces politically, ; 
seeing that such a time is very far. ishant, whiles 0 yet no step forward whatever. has been 
taken by the Hindus to relax their socia onde in favour of Muhammadans, although, in-an- 
astute m@uner, they are very eager to gain their political influence, we deprecate absolutely 
any action of the nature indicated by Mr. Wazir Hasan as likely to lead to what may. be 
termed a Hindu-Muslim League, or; ‘to label it more correctly,a Hindu-Muslim Congress, 
It is for Muhammadans to wait, and to work, and to educate themselves, and to strive for 
pity. within their own ranks, and to stand‘ apon a far firmer base than that upon. which 
Setenea to-day, beforé they: think of coarbination with the master-politicians of the Hindu 
learnt. their politics, aud how to handle them, what time Muslims were in the 
e is.an bid Enghsh proverb that runs :.a‘ burnt child dreads the fire.” For the 


m party in India, its future, and the part we hope to see it plag in. 
| destiny, we trust Muhammadans will not have any occasion to dre ‘ee 


49. The Badr (Qadian), of the 15th May 1913, publishes a lengthy 
Christ and Christianity, > CQMmurnieation headed “A critical’‘review of the 

te 2 Christian religion and its Seriptures.” After -re- 
marking that his object in, writing this review is to counteract the ¢vil which is 
wrought by the leaders of Che the 


Nees 8S 
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to the Bible, that it is incorrect to say that Christ died onthe Cross. Continuing, 
he says that Christian preachers have been prevented by Missionaries from enter- 
ing into religious controversies with the Ahmadis, and adds that this is quite 
natural, since the latter have soquired full knowledge of the very roots of 
Christianity and are now in a position to controvert every claim put forward by 
‘ Christians, The writer sums up by saying that he has proved that the modern 
four Bibles and other books relating thereto are unreliable ; that they do not show 
from a Muslim point of view the divinity of Christ, but assign Him a position no 
higher than that of a man and a prophet ; that the only son of God was Muhammad 


and not Jesus ; and that it was the former whose advent the latter came into the 
world to proclaim. : | 


20. In lieu of the April — May numbers of the Zndar Dharampal 

, publishes a pamphlet entitled niyog, in which, as 
aatoen — and =the he remarks by way of Satveduation, he gives quo- 
Bae tations from the Mahabharata and other (Hindu 
religious) books bearing on the subject, having first taken care to tone down 
the language, in order that their publication may not have an injurious effect 
on the (morals of the) people. | 


In this pamphlet, in continuation of his articles on the subject which 
appeared in issues of the Zndur, dated the'14th June 1912 (wide paragraph 24 
of Selections No. 26) and 28th June 1912 (véde paragraph 12 of Selections 
No. 28), he attacks at some length the doctrine of * niyog’’ and its founder, Swami 
Dayanand. He says that the Vedas which the Swami put forward’ as his 
authority for its institution abound in obscene and immoral teachings, and, 
in fact, are said by some to be tne work of “demons, charlatans and buffoons.” 
The writer quotes illustrations from the Mahabharata, from which he says it is 
apparent that in those ages, which are believed to be the era of Rishis and 
Maharashis, there were no such restrictions impesed on the freedom of inter- 
course between men and women as are preyalent in modern times. Men begat 
children from women who were not their legitimate wives and vice versd. 
Husbands had high opinions of wives who begat children by néyog, and women 
who gave birth to the greatest number of children by such practices received 
the highest encomium from their husbands. .The writer adds that it is not 
surprising that Hindus are prohibited from crossing the seas, in view of the fact 
that in their absence their wives might resort to the ancient practice of niyog— 
a practice which is sanctioned, in the words of Swami Dayanand, by Manu’s 
Institute, which is considered by Hindus to be a most authoritative book of 


law. 


_ After remarking that Swami Dayanand’s system of niyog is calculated 
to increase the number of prostitutes in the country, the writer concludes by 
saying that in spite of the pretext of propogating the human race the said system 
is merely a means of satisfying the carnal lust of men and women. 


oe ' 21. The Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of 
eae et Potammaden unity the 17th May 1918, publishes the following :— 
“Opr people are accustomed to misrepresent right views and misconstrue suit- 
able expressions, according to their respective prejudices and whims. For instance, 
the Hindu press, particularly the Panjabee and the Desh, have recently made the 
Hon’ble S. Gajjan Singh of Ludhiana a victim of their habit for the remarks he 
made about the Press at the last Hindu-Muhammadan meeting held under the 
présidency of Khan Bahadur Khan Abdul Gafur Khan. They mean that the Sardar 
was unjustified in taking the Press to task as a means of creating disunion between 
thé two communities, by publishing unauthorised and unauthentic news and fanning 
the flames of discord by writing fiery’ notes, comments and articles. The Panjabee says 
that ‘the: Sardar made these remarke:as he: had nothing: else to say while he could not 
help speaking on the occasion. The Desh too regrets them ina somewhat similar tone. 
But we are at a.loas'to understand how the Sardar Sabib’s remarks can be untoward or 
undalled for in any way. Who can deny the, fact.that..byt for the kindness of the bigoted 
Mahamadan Press the insignificant question of Jhatka-Halal would never have assumed 
sertéus proportions ‘in the Province ? ‘Only’ a score of years back the Hindus and Sikhs 
and the Muhamméadans lived together Ifke brethren. They exchangéd bhajees on occasions 
of martiages, joined the wedding parties ofeach other, without feeling in the least a hatred 
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or showing a sign of dist 
anf Sikhs ate Jhatka whi 
of each: Now that the same commubities that were so friendly disposed to each other are 
at daggers drawn fora trivial reason; it-is dune to nothing but the inciting views of the 
prejudiced: Press and favatical Mullahs who; it ‘may be said, cannot make their ‘two ends 


journals are entirely due to their taking active part in the Hindu-Muhammadan question.” 


. . _ * * * 
>. . 
, * - 
. 
° . 


~VI.—LEGIsLaTION. 


92.. The Hindu (Lahore); of the 15th May 1913, says that asin the case | 


, ~~ of the necessaries of life Indians depend for their 
— ~— _ - _— literary. requirements on foreigners and that they 
content themselves by reading translations of works by foreign authors. The 


British publishers, in spite of their boast of being generous, are jealous of | 


allowing Indian. publishers to derive any advantage by publishing such trans- 
lations, and with a view therefore to accomplish this end have long been trying 
to have the British copyright law‘extended to India, and Government, being more. 
favourably disposed towards ‘the ‘British jiublishers, is about to apply the law 
in: question to [ndia with certaip modifications. It should, however, be borne 
in.mind. that with whatsoever miodifications it is.enforced in India the law will be 
an axe laid at the root of the educational progress of the country, - 
j , eit Tesinitive Faniiens. '. 23. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 15th May 
“The 


_ “Lahore did its duty on Saturday last. The meeting held at the Bradlaugh Hall 
in favour of separation of the executive and judicial functions was a complete success. It 
was & unique gathering, not merely ip point of numbers, for the attendance was fairly 
large, but alsd ‘in ite representative character. Hindus, Mohammadans and Sikhs assembled 
to request the Government of India to carry out the crying and urgent reform to which 


ahore Meeting” :— 


it stands pledgéd throagh the mouth of Sir Harvey Adamson. The Hon'ble Mian 
Mohasmel Shafi, Khan Bahadur, presided and ‘made a closely-reasoned and convineing 


b. The first resolution was moved by Lala Harkishen Lal, who made an unanswer- 
able-petet when’ he: said that they were ‘accustomed to hear a good deal of being given 
Eastern ‘forms of government, but it. seemed to’ be conveniently ignored by their critics 
that the combination of the‘ executive and ‘judicial fanctions had never been the rule 
in India. During the Muhammadan ‘réysme the Haksm (executive ruler) had always been 
separate from the Q2ei (the judge). During.the Hindu period whenever the Brahmin 
was not actually the F ies hig voice. alwa: at oe ee in the: decision of cases. 
Speaker after speaker f owed,” Ei du,: Moslem ‘snd Sikh representatives coming one after 
the other: -Thé usanimity of those present was remarkable, the harmony that throughout 
characterised ithe meeting's ings. simply admirable. Bat eveh more so ‘was- the 


note of earnestness, of conviction, of singerity:: that-pervaded. The speakers as well as-the ; 


gathering were imbued with the feeling, that the complete and. absolute separation of 


and well-being of the people as of the. 


? 
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Re True to its traditions, our Upper Mall contemporary seeks to minimize the import- 


anee of the ee Hall meeting, not by. condemning the reform advocated, nor by. 
denyjog that there is a real and general demand for it, . Perhaps it would be committing. 
itaelf t6o' far in regard to a reform tha is coming in the immediate future, thanks to that 
very démand: Instead it sete itself to analysing the meeting. It refers to the Trebune’s 
description, of it aa'a''fairly large and eathusiastic one,’ dnd goes on to observes 
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© As a matter uf fact the aud ge might havp been expect 
rofession also being much in evidence.” As for the soeral pottie % was conspicuons by ‘its 
Phether a gathering of this sort can truly be ow ger omy Aa pentenye fon unete enthusiastic 
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t for each:other. They loved: each other though the’ Hindus + 
the Moslems used Hata. freely and frequently in the presence ° 


191 40 waren the following under the heading 
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ernment .of{India, Surely while.ia . 


meet by. preaching peace and union. It.is a general impression, some say an open secret, © 
that the present proaperovs condition: and : wide. cireulation of some Bindu and Moslem. - 
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the two functions was.an immediate neosssity as much in the interests of the happiness — 
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this vein our sceptical contemporary might have gone farther and expressed a doubt whether | 
a gathering of this sort could. be, or was at.all, held in Eahore, and especially on a Saturday 
evening, as al] such gatherings are supposed to be held om Sundays. Apart from such a | 
mood, it is impossible to understand why even a gathering ‘of this sort’ should e denied © 
the title of being a representative one. Is it necessary that the number of representatives - 
of public opinion be the psychological one fixed by our Upper Mall contemporary? B 
what intuitive knowledge we fancy our contemporary arrived at the conclusion that eac 
one of those at the meeting did not represent, or each speaker did not voice the views and 
opinions of, a hundred, a thousand, or a hundred thousand. And whether the ‘ enthusiastic ” 
support of'a particular line of policy must or must not catry great weight with the Govern- 
ment Of India is a matter on which the Indian public is not bound to see eye to eye with 
our Upper Mall contemporary. As regards the weight which the Government actually 
attaches to this and other gatherings and their representations, our contemporary will have | 
to hold its soul in patience a little while to know. We on our part have not the slightest | 
doubt as regards the issue.” | ) | | 


; The Observer (Lahore), of the 14th May 1913, publishes the follow- © 
ing :— Reoee | } | 


“ A public meeting, under the auspices of the Indian Association and the Muslim 
League, was held in the Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore, on Saturday afternoon, when resolutions 
were passed in favour of the separation of the executive and judicial branches of the admin- 
istration. The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi, who presided, spoke eloquently and at length 
in favour of such a step, and then called on Mr. Harkishen Lal to move the first resolution, 
as follows :--This meeting of the citizens of Lahore, belonging to all classes and creeds, places © 
on record its firm conviction that a complete separation of the executive and judicial func. 
tions is absolutely essential to the best interests of the Government and to the welfare of the 

le, and earnestly requests the Government of India to redeem the pledge given by 
bir arvey Adamson, on behalf of the G>vernment, in the meeting of the Imperial Legisla- 
lative Council, held on March 27th, 1908, by taking early steps towards the carrying out | 
of this highly-needed reform, the necessity of which was fully and formally recognised by 
Government on that occasion. Mirza Jalal Din seconded the resolution, which was unani- 
mou sly carried. It was further agreed that the above resolution should be telegraphed to 
His Baccllcacy the Viceroy and to the Government of Fndia. The following resolution was 
also unanimously carried: —This meeting offets its thanks to the non-official members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council for their support to the resolution advocating the separation 
of executive and judicial functions, and expresses the earnest hope that they will continue 
to accord their firm and unanimous suppcrt to the reform in the Council Chamber until ite 
definite adoption by Government as part of the regular administration.” : 


Writing under the heading “ A flash of pain and anxiety ” the Zamindar 
(Lahore), of the 15th May 1913, refers to the criticism of the Civil and Military . 
(;asette (Lahore), dated the 14th May 1913, on the puhlic meeting held at the - 
Bradlaugh Hall to protest against the combination of judicial and executive func- 
tions, and says that before commenting on the size of the audience the Anglo- 
Indian paper named ought to have discussed the propricty or otherwise of the 
public demand. [If the demand be a proper ome, the voice of a single person 
carries as much weight as the voices of the many. If, however, the demand be . 
improper, it is useless to pay heed to thorfsands of voices. After remarking that 
the conduct of the Anglo-Indian newspapers in showing contempt at one moment 
for the voice of the public and at another for that of the selected few on ~ 
account of the absence of the public is highly objectionable from the - 
moral point of view, the paper says that the question of the separation of the | 
two functions is sure to be a source of:. anxiety to Europeans, whose unlimited. 

ywers are likely to be considerably curtatled if the separation is effected. 
Taian, however, are not savages, and they simply wish British Courts to be ° 
independent in the true sense of the term and free from haughtiness and pride ' 
of authority. Indeed, the Civil and Military Gazette should bear in mind 
_ that the strength of Great Britain depends not so much on the hunting erop 
or the harsh tones of the Magistrate, but on the foundation of justice and truth. 
Every individual British swbject, whether he be white or black, ruler or 
ruled, is in duty bound to strengthen and ‘protect this basis. 


eo The Arye Patrika (Lahore), of the 17th May 1913, publishes the following 
under the heading “ An infructuous meeting  :— ~ 


adh The separation of the Executive and Judicial functions is a good cause, and if - 
prevan'y pleaded is‘sure to ¢nlist the sympathies of all. educated and thinking Indians 
at, however, the public meeting held at the Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore, on Saturday last 


aIO 


ta push the question, fo, Corerament notice, madé such » poor show must be attributed to 
defects in pe pat Ted or in their wae ae the meeting. From the list. published 


_* so, ? 


in the J'ribgne, which, cannot be supposed to have been guilty of any omissions, only 9. 
few.of the uence in Iy 


wi ntlemen., of any conseq Lahore were present at the meeting, while th¢ 


—“ f.. Even the Bar, which ‘ig supposed . to be keenly interested in the reform, . 

poorly. represented. And although a Muhammadan leader, the Hon’ble Mian Muhammad 
Shel wae known to have taken an active part in organising the meeting, and ultimately | 
‘was elected its President, the ised leaders of his community were conspicuous by 
their ‘sbeence, and only a handful of Muslem gentlemen of any note attended. The bulk 


of the audience consisted of students [a statement of the Civil and Milstary Guszette not 
denied by the Tribune], besides niragyiers and sight-seers who evidently availed of an 
early Saturday clasing to be out on the off-chance of hearing a speech or two over which 
to give vent to their superfluous energy by clapping and cheers. The 7ribune in its flatulen 

language describes the meeting as.a ‘complete success,’ in which ‘ Lahore did its duty. 

Well, if that is all the show that the capital of the Punjab can make in support 

of the movement, either it must be a very weak-cause or the citizens of Lahore are not 
sufficiently interested in it. I do not believe in either of these assumptions, and cannot but. 
attribute the poor gathering to questions which are now-a-days generally asked among 
Indians as to ‘who are going to take lead in a meeting, and what are their credentials 
atid motives for taking such leadt?”’ The ‘answers to’ these questions must have proved 
uhsatisfactdry ‘to those who held away from the meeting. There was evidently an air of 
artificiality about the thing. fh ) | 


'_-, Ip the first place, it was well-known that the Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi had 


entered upon playing a new réle,. that of cultivating ang | relations with the Hindus and 
of, makjng common cause with them. in politics, even to the extent of fraternising with 
owes 5. [Indeed, the death of Mr. J. Ghosal, the Congress veteran, moved him to, 
| 1 The File is no doubt a noble one, but the Hindus, who are conservative and slow by 
senna aod who have been duped in so thany instances of late by politics and politicians, 
have natarally grown shy and fest Se te of sudden displays of sympathy and enthusiasm. 
on their behalf by professional politicians. Besides,having’no system of courtship io their 
rriages, they. are apt to.be on their’ guard against abrupt loves and hasty alliances. As 
to, Muhammadans, they have always displayed a practical commonsense in political affairs — 
and ate not likely to be misled by. tach endien outbursts of philanthropy as the Hon'ble. Mr. 
ad yakeaatag ng Beek got aspell of. Writings which have recently appeared in some of 
the Muhammadan papers, notably that of ‘X-Rays’ in the Observer, go clearly to show 
this If Mr. ShaG, instéad of developing sich an inexplicable love for. Congressmen and 
Congress politica; as he seemed to.show in some of his utterances at the meeting 
bad given some: indication of an intention.to undo part of the mischief which he 
among others has been instrumental in doing to the Hindus ip the matter of the Land 
Alienation Act, the special electorates ,of the rm. Scheme, &c.,—a mischief for his. share 
in which he has received his reward in becoming a prominent Muhammadan leader—then 
the Hindus might ‘have appreciated his new overflow of love for them and his professed 
sympathy with their political aspirations. .The Hindus, not being a heartless people, can 
ypreciate genuine sympathy, but they cannot understand or admire the playing of a 
Another principal organiser.of the: ‘meeting was Mr..Harkishen Lal, whose name 
is given fit in the lies of eoareners published in the Tribune Of course, Mr. Harkishen 
"aa @ goptieman who fits in bis handg the eontrol of Punjab’s money, must do somethin 
to justify his existenge and his suddenly uired wealth and position, even if his industrial 
pa, commercial concerns cannot always justify themselves. But in his case the question that 
is now everywhere asked is—' What is his title to stapd as a representative of a people 
‘~ verty is the stock argument of the’ political school? What services, either in | the 
whose nat, che moral, the social or the industrial Geld, has he rendered to his oountrymen 
te be'entitled to take the lead in their pubdlig aftairs? Rather has he not, by adopting a few 
European tactics, set the example of getting anddenly rich without rendering correaponding 
pan the community-—a thing which, according to all sound ecgnomics, is one. main. 
sense of general poverty—vand is not his-high European style of living thorou ingonsise 


his people and antagonistic to all traditions of Hindu leadership?’ 
not to 
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| os #& third leading figure presens at the meoting, though he was shrewd ‘enough not to 
take a conspicuous part, was Tale Taipet Rai, whose nome ig ang rr inseparable from 
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og pitedaly: holy.” - daterppied: Mr.: Harkiahes Lal.. “Now,,. the question to be asked is—what 

) me oye ajpat oe inhoeent. affec ation J: ho ‘Had told ‘hin that suc 
proceedi cory rogahded an body as anholy ? Was it a mere fabrication of his to create 
 Rittle of pee ins dy r4w cheers (which hei succéeded in doing) or did be ia bis 
_ Hinde: instinct perceive that there was something if not unholy, at least unreal, in his sur-.' 
- Youndings,— that ‘the: Hindu: brain’ which has resolved the universe into an illasion (May) ” 
cannot fail to sed through the clap-trap and false mk gy ery which constitute the qock-ia. 
trade “ ‘the political charlatatiry of iridis of the present day ? : 


; eet. ie short, the failure of the iaceting ‘was a dee hothe Laie of ae NE ak Pelt the : 


us at any rate—in their so-called: political leaders. Such combinations as the Trimurty 
mentioned above do not appeal to them.” 
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* ess : e ag (@)—Judiciat. ie m 
th The Parkash: (Lahore),’ of the llth’ May. 1918, bias’ ry note * esiiled' 

: “The difference bet ween justice dong, to,,Indians and 
* Invidious - distinotion 


| between ‘to Englishmen.” | .In..1907, says the paper, Mr.- 
ulin carte. 2 ee ‘Gokhale observed in the course of a speech -at. 


| ‘Lahore that Indians were grateful to the British’ 
Government for the ddniinistration of justice in caisés in which both parties were | 
Indians, although: ‘the case was quite different when one of the parties happened 
to be a European, After remarking that invidious distinction between the two 
communities in the matter of justice-is a bar to harmony in the relation between » 
rhlers. and ruled, the paper says that whenever ‘an Indian finds that a European 
is far too lightly punished in a case in whieh: both of them are concerned, he” 
feels much a aggrieved and loses all faith in British justice. Indeed, Lord Morley. 
has truly said that an Englishman who injures the feelings of an Indian by his 
baaditinees: leg. Phertah- like conduct) digs the: grave of British rule in folie. 
Indians, lite Englishmen, are:subjects of the same Corereiga, and therefore do: 
not wish to be disregarded by the latter. ” In conclusion, the paper refers to two 
cases in one of which a European employé ;i in the Victoria Jute Mills was punished . 
with a fine of Rs, 100 for murdering a coolie and in another, where an Indian— 
Sheikh Hosain—was punished with imprisonment for two years for-entering a 
honse witha dagger,.and says that it:is for the authorities to realise. what impres-- 
won these cases aré likely to make on. ‘the minds of Indians. 


26. ‘The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the t7th May 1913, has a note entitled - 

* The value. of an Indian life (is) Rs. 100.” After’ 

3 oe murder ‘of . describing how the Sub-Divisional Officer, Siram- 

pur, recently inflicted a fine of Rs. 100 on a 

Earepean. employé. of the Victoria Jute Mills for having murdered a coolie, the 

< t that in view of the nature:of the crime the punishment. is: extremely 

fight, the sentence could under no circumstances be less than several years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. | | 
a Sue “@)—Police. | 
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* Deo * Boe 26. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 16th Mey: 
Punjed.. in wi fhe 1913, publishes the following : cae 
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<< Pts peaneit: there are two provinces: which are suffering on account of the frequency 
manner of dacoities committed. The stories of the crimes are published in the 
pepors, and the attention ofthe Government has been drawn to the seriousness of the 
It is believed that Government have adopted all possible means to put 
atin. this form of crime and punish the depredators. But they have so far failed. The 
Hindu Patriot has come out with the suggestion that a Dacoity Commissioner should be 
ted to deal with the crime. Our contemporary points to the precedent of the fifties 
, when a similar state of affairs prevai are in the frontier districts. The Commission 
sm appointed extended its operations-into every district with the result that the crime 
amounted ‘to 520 “in sm in Ott ~decreased to 167 it'1858. This success led to the estab- 
ment of a similar on in Behar. If the opbrations of a Special ‘Commissioner 
78-90 al then is no. feason, why'A similar’ agency . should not succeed now, 
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decrease gy the prodactiyi 


_ 37. The Zribiine (Lahore), of the 20th May 
1918, eeatatens ene Seliewring: all Ce ee 


-more effi- 
the police 
a certain ra tala of distruet 

seems to have in the higher authorities who reversed the. 
In 1879 ie Government of India obeerved in a police circular : 


“* The show that the nati ] hen advanced 
“i ost srs °F had ha native pin oflers, when vane 


pp, one Se poner de Sequins satives, of  Tndia'more and more freely to the higher offices in these depart. 


“ The,effect of this was wholly good, and some , of the capable Indians were employed 
in high appointments where they served with seal. When the Police Commission was 
apaniated | in 1903, it was expeoted that a further recommendation on the same lines 


‘would be made. But the result was quite etherwise asthe Indians were wholly excluded 


the rank of Assistant Su tendents and upwards. The new class of ty Su- 
ce of to Rs. 500 was created in the Provincial ice nO 
of posta hie clas# is very a For the post of Assistant 

879 circular. the followin romulgated: ‘ Euro 

t, will be oomsidered esaential. .In order to prevent disa 106 ntment in cases of dou 
there has been some admixture of noe-Kuropean blood, an application should be made 
ta: ‘the Secretary of State i in Council for a decision as to the candidate's flier? to com- 
pave at the examination." Now what bas been the result of thia reversal of policy? Have 
he orimes been detected and criminals bontrolled with better results. At no period before 
were’ ‘the complaints against police work more strong and persistent than during the 
since 1903. Now that the Public Services Commission have to enquire into this 
it of service next: year, we expect that the Indians, who have first hand knowledge: 
ha and: the caustry, will be. ety émployed 20 that crimes may be —-. 

detected with greater success." 


. ()---Agrioulture and questions affecting the Deicil i 


98. The Paniaies (Lahore); of the 22nd 
Roars in the Lyallper | May 1918; publishes the following :— | 


« ©The first, Settlement of the Lyallp ar District, after it was constituted in 1904, has 
just been concluded. Mr. B. H. Dobson, Assistant Commiasioner, was in charge of the 
settlement operations, and we regret to learn that his announcements have created wide. 
spread dissatisfaction among thé colonidts. Of the. three ‘tracts of land watered by the 
Lower: Chenab Canal in this ot Tin & por the Thang and Gogera Branches are said to have been 
assessed at a maximum raté of Ra. while - Rakh Branch has, it. is alleged,’ 
been assessed at a still higher rate, ess., inf t Re. 6 per acre for first class land. It is Lara 
out.that land of the same waliey had diel eaunted’es thé | previous. gettiemént at only & 
annas-per acre, Even if we add to this the.sum.of Re. 1, which some agriculturists had ta 
ad for khuch hasesati, the total amount-was only.a fourth of the rate at which -land- has 

n assessed by the present Settlement Officer. What makes the grievance even more 
serious is the alleged fact that hat lend be has in 


im epent cases been classified apparently at random, 
part of a tract being first: class, while another part of the same tract 
is ‘marked : Sad, 3rd or 4th class. ae is contended by the samindars in the. Rakh 
Branch that no serious effort haa heen made to find Out. first-hand the traé.quality 
of the lend assessed, and that too great a reliance has been placed an information 
sup by the subordinate etaff. It is further contended that if the average produce of 
, even according to Government statisties, had been taken into consideration, the assess- 
ment would have rhs much leas severe. Nor has dae regard, it is stated, been paid to the 
rige fh wages that has taken place sincd the last settlement was effected, the —— 
of the eail after continual exhaustion, the hardships. to 
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No. Name. Locality. Names of Pablisher, Circulation. 
| UBDU—coxctupen. ec ee ee 
WREEKLY—concluded, 
73 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak... | Amritear on 4 Ps Rulia Ram oes ‘750 copies. 
73 | Shanti ove ! Rawalpindi .. | Kishan Chand Mohan ... 1,200» 
74 | Sialkot P@per »»- | Sialkot -». | Todar Mal iis 300 
75 Siraj-ul-Akhbar »- | Jhelam ... | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 700» 
76 | Tabzib-ul-Niswan -»- | Lahore + | Sayed Momtas Ali eee 1,500, 
77 | Victoria Paper ee. | Sialkot ve Oe 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 » 
L. Brij Lal. 
78 | Waqt® «-- | Lahore -- | Ali Husain eee 800 » 
79 | Watan ee | Do, «> | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 5,835 i, 
80 | Zamindar ee | Do. »- | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900 » 
FORTSIGHTLY. 
81 | Biwah Samacharft eo | Lahore ««-» | Ram Chand eee 500 copies. 
82 | Jiwan Tat «-! Do, «- | Dev Rattan eee 850 ,, 
83 | Mister Gazette «- | Do. «- | Ali Bakhsh oe 100 , 
g4 | Mobyal Gazettet «o- | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das eee  — 
85 | Nur e+ | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf ee. rt!) Sa 
PERSIAN, 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
86 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart | Kabul » | Abdul Khalik Ae i 
URDU. 
MONTHLY, " 
87 | Arorbans Parkasbt « | Lahore »». | Salig Ram eee 600 copies, 
88 | Arya Musafir eee | Jallandur « | L. Amar Nath ee 760 SCs, 
89 | Fasanat --- | Lahore eee acme Firoz-ud- 1,000 ,, 
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94 | Makhzan eos | Delhi ooo | M, Fazl [labi ore 2,000 4, 
95 | Martand --- | Lahore «- | Kanhaya Lal coe 850 yy 
96 | Nisamat-ul-Mushaikh eo | Delhi coe | M, Muhammad Khalil _... 200 5, 
97 | Rafiqt eo» | Lahore eee | Charinji Lal oe 500_—(éiy, 
98 | Raghbir Patrikat | ‘Do. | Prabh Dial : 500 ,, 
99 | Sadhu oe | Do. «| L. Gauri Shankar Lal __s., 8000 , 
100 | Sufi «| Pindi Baha-ud-din, District} Muhammad Din, Awan ... $8,000 __i,, 
Gujrat, 
101 | Zabant coe | Delhi - | Dr, B, B. Mitra 00s 250 
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WBEELY, 
102 | Khalsa Sewak | . | Amritear eo. | Jiwan Singh ove 1,000 copies. 
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L—Porrnecs. 
eae , (a)—Foreign. 


. ee ss 1. The Panjabee (Lahore); of the 27th May 
Poplars tn Genth Asyp. 1918, publishes the following :— ite y 


“Tt is now perfectly clear that the new South African Immigration Bill has not met 
with the approval of Mr. Gandhi and his associates. This was only to be expected, if the 
text of the Bill published by a Durban paper is authentic.. The Bill, as a Bombay con- 
temporary points out, not only removes none of the gld disabilities, but introduces new ones. 
The definition of ‘ prohibited immigrant’ is as extraordinary as anything could be. lt 
‘runs as follows :— | | 


“¢4. (1) Any such person as is described in any paragraph of this sub-section who enters or is found 
within the Union, or who, though lawfully resident in one Province, enters or is found in another Province in 
which he is not lawfully resident, shall be a prohibited immigrant in respect of the Union or of that other 
Province (as the case may be), that.is to say— 


‘(a) any person or class of persons deemed by the Minister on economic grounds or on account of 
enter or habits of life to be unsuited to the requirements of the Union or any province 
thereof ; : 


* (Bb) any person who is unable, by reason of deficient education, to read and write any European 


language to the satisfaction of an immigration officer ; and for the purpose of this para 
Yiddish shall be regarded as an European language ; dios — 


*(d) any person who from information received from any Government (whether British or foreign) 
through official or diplomatic channels, is deemed by the Minister to be an undesirable inhabitant 
of or visitor to the Union.’ 


“ And as if even this was not enough, the prohibited immigrant is to have no right 
of appeal to any Court of law in the Union, except upon a question of domicile, against an 
order of the Minister or the Immigration Board. Mr. Gandhi and his heroic and self-sacrific- 
ing band of followers would not be themselves if they could tamely submit to a measure of 
this kind. That they will not submit to it they have already openly declared. It is now 
for the Ministers to decide whether they should proceed with the Bill or abandon it. To 
proceed with it would, in our opinion, be as unwise as it would be useless. It was with the 
avowed object of conciliating Indiau passive resisters that the Bill was introduced. As & 
matter of fact, it was believed to be the outcome of the compromise arrived at between 
Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Gandhi on one side and the South African Ministers on the other. If, 
therefore, the Bill is unacceptable to the Indian residents, the only reason for its existence 
disappears. But whether the Bill is dropped or not, we are already on the eve of a renewed 
campaign of passive resistance in South Africa, which, as hitherto, will have behind it the 
sympathy and the moral support of the whole body of the people of this country. In fighting 

> for the recognition of their rights and status in South Africa, the Indian residents are, indeed, 
‘fighting the battle of the Motherland, and it will be the clear duty of all patriotic Indians to 
render every assistance to them in the difficult task they have before them.” 


2. The Suf (Pindi Baha-ud-din) for May 1913 publishes from Abdur 

ee Rahim, Bismil, of Ferozepore, a poem in which the 
| poet says that the sheep of Jesus Christ have 
“mutually decided not to allow the Musalmans of this world to live in peace. 
. After describing’ how Muhammadan women were burnt in mosques, how aged 
persons were buried alive and how children were torn from their mothers, the 


writer pictures how bravely the Turks fought and how their swords drank the 
‘blood of butchers (Bulgarians). | 


. Continuing, he says that the circle of Islam is being widened and that the 
whole world (lit. the age) will (soon) become its slave, and prays that those 
followers of the Cross, who now raise their heads high with pride, may 
pasate by the sword of the Crescent and that [slam may receive invisible 


- Earope and Islam. 


alp, so that every telegram may bring the news of victory. 


8. In a paragraph entitled “ A University in Medina” the -Hynter 
_ . * -""+* (Eiahore), of the 21st’ May 1913, referring to the 
, The | Molina University sad y+ymour of the establishment of a University at 

Medina, which for some time past has been going 
the round.of the papers, says that it ig surprising that Turkey, who has hardly had 
_ breathing time to:recover from the war, has been able to bestow a University 
. on . Medina. pee esl on to ask if the Turks; who have become 

, ¥OC 


would ike to have even the inhabitants of sacred 
.deistic, and, non-Muslim. civilisation of Europe. Being 
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suspicious on the point; it says thataifhawat’last come to know that it is the 
result of the machinations of Mr.: Za ate A asha and others of his way of 
thinking. Next it publishes a eable ntly received from Mr. Zafar Ali 
asking, Dr. ; Muhammad) \l ‘i Shibli and Maulvi Hamid-ud-din to 
prepare,a course 0 pet for the Univegsity,,and, after ridicufing the choice of 
all three, asks. if the who suggested their selection would care to haye the 
priv ate chiuracter of Dr. ‘ qbal and ‘he religious apalinorone: of Maulvi Shibli 
ix peneid in their true colours. ie 


4. The Paisa Akhbar: s(Lahere), of the..24th. and 25th .May 1913, 
publishes a leader headed “ The Extermination of 
the Muslim population of Roumelia and Macedonia,” 
which dwells on the enormity, of e atrocities perpetrated by: the savage Balkans 
‘on the civil population-of the said, Turkish Provinces, The article refers to 
Sir Edward Srey’ ’a apology in Parliament on behalf of the Alfies, in which he 
ascribed the alleged barbarities to frregular bands of Bulgarians, and regrets that 
the British Foreign Office, which is «‘part of the greatest Islamic Empire in the 
world, failed to take strong action inthe matter, and only gave a formal reply 
to the protests of the various Muslim Associations, 


5, The Paiea Akhbar r. (Lahore er of toa Sed May ret 3 has gece 
ed. **. roblems of the Baghdad Railwa 

as meee. and the Ponies ‘Gulf, ‘and an understanding beam 
the. British and: Ottoman Governments.” After remarking that it is a matter 
for satisfaction to Indian patriote that: the understanding between Great Britain 
andTurkey will afford the former an opportunity of placing the defence of 
‘India ‘on a sounder basis, the paper states that j it is the earnest desire of Muham- 
madans that the aforesaid understanding. should prove a forerunner of the restora- 


European Powers and Tarkey. 


‘tion of the former friendly relations between. the two Empires, and that the terms 


of the agreement should be such as not.to lead the Turks to think that Great Britain 
bas taken. ken advantage of the present ‘troubles of Turkey to compel her. acquiescence 
to matters which she refused to give during the past 12 years. It would-have 
been much better if England had ‘postponed the settlement of the’ questions 


‘forming the heading’ of this’ article to a time when Turkey was free from the 
trammels of war. Continuing,’ the. paper says that the object sought to he 
‘pained by England by the understanding in question, viz., that of strengthening 
her, position in. |the. Persian. Gulf,; could have been attained by. acting in 


conformity with ‘the desires of » Indian Muhammadans and the Ottoman 


Empire by reviving the old friendship with Turkey, But in his efforts to 


‘please Russia, who is the most avowed enemy of Turkey and a secret 
enemy of British possessions in the East, Sie Edward Grey failed to take 
advantage of the pro-British feelings of. ‘the Tarks in 1908” for promoting 
the commercial and ‘political interests of Great Britain in Turkey. He aléo 
‘Yost another opportunity in 1911, when Hakki Pasha went to England to arrive 
~at a ‘settlement in’ the ‘matter of ‘the Ba aghdad Railway, and the fact that the 
-‘Pripolitan and Balkan Wars commenced shortly after the failure of this. mission 
has led some Osmanlis to entertain doubts as to. the wag ig of Great. Britain’s 
professions towards toh ie 

understanding’ bet 
relinqu sh. ‘he ‘of ne 
madana.’ If, however, ~afte 


cakes satin securé “in ‘the ety Ma Gulf 
“Great ‘Britain’ ‘were to consi et du protect Turkey from her enenigs 
—- were herself to rest content with the rig hy é has ‘secured by the under- 
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paper = the following questions, aridisays that if the answers to them are 
mh the affirmative it will be clearly proved hat: the bomb has been ‘imported 
from Bengal, and that Punjabis have nothing to do «with it :— - TENGE SER TS 
(1) Whether. during the last few 'woeks any Civilign has been transferred 
| from any part of Bengal to the Punjab and whether the services 
‘of any such Civilian have been placed at the’ disposal of the 
Punjab Government after the expiry of the period of his special 

duty in Bengal. 2s | 


(2) If so, whether any attempt was:made to throw a bomb at him 
while he was in Bengal or whether there was any suspicion that 
such an attempt had been made. | | 


(3) Whether the Civilian named was in the Lawrence Gardens at or 


shortly before the time at which the bomb incident took place. 


The Desh (I,ahore), of the 24th May 1918, reproduces the above ques- 
tions, ani says that the Civilian referred to in them appears to be Mr. Gordon, a 
Collector in Bengal, who has recently been posted as Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Kasur, and against whom 4 conspiracy is supposed to exist. Continuing, 
it says that the bomb which burst at Lahore is said to be similar in make 
to those thrown at Delhi, Midnapur and the Maulvi Bazaar. All this goes to 
show that the Punjab is innocent of the crime. * 


Writing under the heading “ The two morals of the recent bomb outrages,” 
the Darbar (Lahore}, of the 23rd May 1913, says that the three bomb incidents: 
which have occurred since December last serve: as two great morals for’ 
Indians. A cursory glance at the details clearly: shows that the deadly missiles 
were intended for Englishmen, all of whom have miraculously escaped, whereas 
natives of India have died in their stead. It is obvious that a strong hand ‘shields 
the British people and that the British Empire is under the protection of Almighty 
God. The incidents serve therefore as: a signal. from God ‘to anarchists to 
abandon their abominable practices, since those whom they desire to injure are 
guarded bya strong hand. Again, the second inference to be drawn from 
this series of dastardly crimes is one at the very thought of which every Indian 
will shudder in that it portends the destruction of India, namely, the danger of 
the cult of the bomb becoming universal. The paper pictures the state of affairs 
if infernal machines were to become the property of robbers and dacoits. 
The article concludes by urging the necessity for nipping in the bud the evil of 
anarchism. | | wie | | 


The Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), in ita issue of May 24th, 1913, expresses 
its horror at the Lahore bomb outrage, and says :—— 


; 


* One is naturally led to wonder how the infernal movement of anarchism can exist 
in the British Raj and allude the vigilance of the present administration. Is it an under- 
ground propaganda, or does it exist somewhere in air? .Do some supernatural beings work 
ag members of it with a knowledge of the present realities of science? , Everybody would 
answer these. questions in an emphatic‘ no’! History shows that wicked movements did 
exist in the past reigns too, But they were extirpated when unearthed. The same will 
be the end of this most detestable propaganda.” 


id weet. 8 ® . . * ? 
‘The Tribune (Lahore), of the 24th May 1913, has the following :— 


- “The Superintendeiit of Police; Lahore, has announced a reward of Rs. 5,000 for 
information that may lead to the arrest of thé miscreant or miscreants wha placed the bomb 
in the Lawrence Gardens, Lahere, that exploded on Saturday, the 17th, and killed a chaprasi 
ef the Gymkhana: , The notice will be found in our advertisement columns, and we desire to 
dali prominent attention to it. _ The authorities at Lahore are leaving no stone unturned to 
discover the miscreant or miscreants responsible for the wicked and despicable deed, and they 
should receive every help and co-operation in the-matter from all interested in the welfare 


me that the wicked instrument of 

ion ahou d have aepeace te Lac ees ane the author or authors of 
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4. “the Paica ‘kts = the 24h and 25th ‘May 1918, 
‘ ishes a leader ed “ The Extermination 
— — a Say. She Muslim pop ulation of Roumelig and Macedonia,” 
which dwells on the enormity, of the. steventas rpetrated by: the savage Balkans 
4 ‘on the civil ulation. of the said, Turkish Provinces,’ he article refers to 
ag - Sir Edward Grey’s apology in Par iament on behalf’ of the Allies, in which he 
3 ascribed the alleged’ rities to frregular bands of Bulgarians, and regrets that 
thé British Foreign Office, which is | «part of the greatest Islamic Empire in the 
° world, failed to take strong action in the matter, and only gaye a formal reply 
to the protests of the various Muslim Associations. 


5, The Paisa Akhbar. r.(Lahore), oft the 2 nd May y 1918, has Ye med 
nf , s of the  Baghda ailwa 
Ragland and Turkey and the Persian Gulf, and an anderstanding veoecain 
the: British and: Ottoman Governments.” After remarking that it is a matter 
for satisfaction to Indian patriote that. the understanding between Great Britain 
and>Furkey will afford the former an hy: sear of placitig ‘the defenée of 
‘Inaié‘on ‘a Sounder basis, the paper'states that it is the earnest desire of Moham- 
+ sy 7 that the aforesaid understanding, should prove a forerunner of the. restora- 
‘of the. ‘former friendly. relations between the two Empires, and tha: the terms 
ofthe agreement should be such as not to lead the Turks to think -that Great Britain 
So taken advantage of the:present'troubles of Turkey to compel her. acquiescence 
‘to matters which she refased towive during the past 12 years. It would/have 
‘been much better if England hed ostponed the settlement of the’ questions 
‘forming the heading’ of this’ article to a time when Turkey was free from the 
trammels of. war. prey a the. paper says that the object sought to he 
‘gained hy England hy the understanding ia ‘ estion, véz., that of strengthening 
her, position in, ‘the. Persian. Gulf,; could have been attained | by. acting . in 
conformity with ‘the desires of /Indian Muhammadans: and the Ottoman 
Empire by reviving the old friendship with Turkey. But in his efforts to 
—_ Russia, who is the most avowed ‘enemy of Turkey and a secret 
enemy of British ‘possessions in the Enst, Sie Edward Grey , failed to take 
-gdvantage of thé pro-Britich feelings of. ‘the Tarks in 1908 for promoting 
the commercial and’ political interests of Great Britain in Turkey.. He also 
‘Jost. another | rtanity in 1911, when Hakki Pasha went to En ngland to arrive 
sat a settlement in’ the ‘matter . of ‘the Baghdad Railway, and the fact that the 
=Pripolitan and Balkan Ware commeticed shortly after the: failure of this. 
has led some ard Turkey “Neate ogee as to. bat sincerity: of Great: Britait’s 
sions towards Lur teover, the that by the terms of. the new 
: hi beti ween En gland and eine Bt ther has . ‘been forced. to 
he t af Bipts ri Res is” viewed wih sothale iad regret by Muham- 
ae ef position sevare in “the, Persian Gulf 
‘to pr ey from her enethies 
16 haa eins by the under- 
bet rien E land and Turkey would 
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: po" ssn the following questions, arid isays that if the answers to them are 
mh the affirmative it will be clearly proved hat: ¥he bomb has been ‘imported 


from Bengal, and that Punjabis have nothing:to deavithit:—- «= | 

(1) Whether during the last few Weeks any Civilign has been transferred 

- from, any part of Bengal to the Punjab and whether the services 

‘of any such Civilian have been placed at the’ disposal of the 

Punjab Government after the expiry of the period of his special 
duty in Bengal. es peat 


(2) If so, whether any attempt was! made to throw a bomb at him 
while he was in Bengal or whether there was any suspicion that 
_ such an attempt had been made. : 3 | 


(3) Whether the Civilian named was in the Lawrence Gardens at or. 
shortly before the time at which the bomb incident took place. 


| The Desh (lahore), of the 24th May 1913, reproduces the above ques- 
tions, ani says that the Civilian referred to in them appears to be Mr. Gordon, a 
Collector in Bengal, who has recently been posted as Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Kasur, and against whom a conspiracy is supposed to exist. Continuing, 
it says that the bomb which burst at Lahore is said to be similar in make 
to those thrown at Delhi, Midnapur and the Maulvi Bazaar. All this goes to 
show that the Punjab is innocent of the crime. ‘ | 

_ _ Writing under the heading “ The two morals of the recent bomb outrages,” 
the Darbar (Lahore}, of the 23rd May 1913, says that the three bomb incidents’ 
which have occurred since December last serve: as two great morals for’ 
Indians. A-cursory glance at the details clearly: shows that the deadly missiles 
were intended for Englishmen, all of whom have miraculously escaped, whereas 
natives of India have died in their stead. It is obvious that a strong hand shields 
the British people and that the British Empire is under the protection of Almighty 
God. The incidents serve therefore as a signal. from God ‘to anarchists to 
abandon their abominable practices, since those. whom they desire to injure are 
guarded by a strong hand. Again, the second inference to be drawn from 
this series of dastardly crimes is one at the very thought of which every. Indian 
will shudder in that it portends the destruction of India, namely, the danger of 
the cult of the bomb becoming universal. ‘The paper pictures the state of affairs 
if infernal machines: were to become the property of robbers and dacoits. 
The article concludes by urging the necessity for nipping in the bud the evil of 
anarchism. = : ) Prewrre rs co 
The Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), in ita issue of May 24th, 1913, expresses 


a ‘ 


its. horror at the Lahore bomb outrage, and says :— 

* One is naturally led to wonder how the infernal movement of anarchism can exist 
in the British Raj and allude the vigilance of the present administration. Is it an under- 
ground propagnnds, or does it exist somewhere in air ?...Do some supernatural beings work 
as members, of it with a knowledge of the present realities of science? , Everybody would 
pswer these. questions in an emphatic‘ no’! History shows that wicked movements did 
exist in the t reigns too, But they were extirpated when unearthed. The same will 
be the end of this most detestable propaganda.” | 


; 
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|... Whe Pribune (Lahore), of the 24th May 1913, has the following :— 
* . “Phe Superinterideit of Police, Lahore, has announced a reward of Rs. 5,000 for 
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hough, until the author of authors of 
my the responsibility on particular 
© co-operate with Government to 
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( , May yo tei thet Penjelis 
cannot tao deeply depore e evil of 
, fair land and that it. P Dileneat 
can result, It 3 unfortun Tt 
of thé ‘auarthitts wld ate engaze ‘esta on theit nefations | practices 


Savery witd, ard inéapable of judging w at affect their actions may have on the 


“the paper aiso iis Pt in which «well dreaed gentleman, 

carrying. a bomb in his right,band, js represented as. being startled gn reading. 

on contents of a plieard which adore bears i in its a The placard’ reads as 
. Ows : 


ee | yoice from aie Pere’ Bomb-theowing is. highly injarious to India 
A*andon your a taseeical aims.” 
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Musalmans of Laho announce: aye the net which was to “bere been held 


etter 

the panei of the” neonate. a support of} tis assertion the paper repro- 
ee duces from the Paisa Akhbar 9 coummunication, in which the’ writer complains 
— that so long hs micetings were tie}d.in -conéction with the wars in Tripoli and 
a the Balkans, in-which abuses weré heaped on Englishmen and the (Muslim) 
a leaders, the; public flocked in. their thousands, but that: now when, through 
the .efferta .of the Zemindar, a meeting is convoked to‘thank Government, the 
pablie,;; notavithetanding: the.. fact .,that Mian Fazal Hussin,. comm, jt 
and, Maulyi Ghulam Muhayy-ud-din,; Pleader of Kasur, were to deliver speeches, 
failed to support it owing’ tothe inattractivencss of the subject. 


ow °'\Cotitdenting on ‘the Pris Akhhar’s' ‘communication referred to above, 
tlie Zaiiindar "Lahore ), of the °2tst “May 191%, ‘says that those ‘respectable 
Musalmnans who todk part in. the proceedings ‘of the said meeting to the nunther 
$f'20' or 25 ‘thousatid to deliberate Over cotamunal affairs can‘very well imagine 
the rh of the cotrespondent i in writing the above letter. 


DB. Thé Shanti (Rayalpindi», of the 24th May 1913; has 4 a leader entitled 

The b condition of India. 4, Woefal story’ of an: afflicted “heart. Will 
— mother’s darling listen to it?” After remarking 
that the woeful story, which, it is about to: relate, should be read throughout 
dia by all people, whether they be Hindus or ‘Mahammadans, Christians or 
others, "the paper deplores the condition of the country (India), which is going 
from bad to svorse.° -While:the well:to-do, suchas the Bankers and the- Barristers, 
ge living livds of luxury, the poor eannot. obtain food.; thousands .are: dying: of 
t patty hy dnd lakhs ‘of ‘céld ; women ate ‘Being *despo riled of their‘chastity “on: all 
Jes and the ‘turbulent people (lit. "the tyfanits) tae’ up’ théir” loitis* to 
-murdérs: and. dakatties, The. paper urges the ‘people “td feel for the 
s of their countrymen, § shat, those | xinbae never undergone 
cannot realise how men-are forced verse circumstances to commit 
and, how: “our” country, which’ 3 (once) a heaven, has now been 
( D, after describing h w Europ s, whom In- 
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‘Giriseddnieeh fhe the introduction of 
anid octave terete th anpey if I tino pee 
fhe view, | 


his view, 


Genaiiee ie was & “ie of Tedians and Min! an | ‘Indian Judge was poner 

to the: Allahabad ‘High Oourt he declared he wanted: to.‘ push on the native wherever I 

cat our only chance ‘of placing: Government here upon a broad and permanent: basis.’ 
‘this discloses a proud and patronising g style, we notice how the modern Civilian 

i @ has fallen from thed of Sir Alfred. His correspondence with Lord ‘then Mr.) 
Morley throws further lurid light on the administrative tactics suggested for India as of 
ae. Mr. John Morley-wrote to Sir Alfred — 80 > long ago as in 1882: 


. ann <5 Sea you ask, are we teaching the. | classes in India P You mean that we are 

tbat tin ede it hat yon may. bully the Indien. Well, that’s not my notion of the fitness of things. 

| jection to ‘your getting up' Afghan wars and little trifles of that kind for the sake of over- 

| sees oo teaeeen, bad T Loe the very liveliest objection in the world to making the dangerous 

og arbiters in the domestic stranaiee les of our: own country. Ef this is to be an argament, I 
sl et Cows le tag Lh, mighh and gain, 9 he * Perish India’ sect. 


: #6 Bat sow, look. I am as much oy of corona A provisional enll-—es you are. Yeu never 
| WnThe Coselte Pull bea masts 3 Government found out: that I- was 
t The Coercion Bill Taceee Lord Spencer is doing g exactly what I said all along 
poli y sletre oy cachet, but thoroughly reorganising the police. 


ought to be. done, n 
ought to have nf ekg done oe tees b ying, isn’t: gracing, and it has 


Fennel Lord Morley of 1907, was so different from Mr. Morley of 1882. that 
he did not heatitate to adopt coercion in the case of India. P | 


10. The following is from the Harbinger 


adi and th Poll Wo (Lahore), of the 28th May 1913 :— 

' “Those who do not talk of politics, or who turn its inside out, are universally looked . 
upon as cranks, those alone being esteemed wise who narrate the events of Persia, China, 
Japan, and other countries, which have-lately come into general notice from their revolutions. 
But Tndia has nothing i in common with these sttange Gountries, which are this day as closed 
‘to the Gentoos as when Japan was called the Dead Sea of men. They are yet in their nascent 
atate of development. The advancement of knowledge will knock p Soc their bars and bolts 
of iron gates and destroy their exclusiveness: the star of human brotherhood is on the 
ascendant. To imitate such netnow-silndei countries is to insult the dignity of the under- 
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: « What country § in the world but India can claim for achievements in the angelic 
work of 0 pliftment os the suffering humanity? Were those feats of the Reason, the true 
- mati, a, ads by apn one another? Was the science of the Mathematics discovered and 

‘with Astronomy by our sages building Dreadnoughte or machine’ 

7 vate airships? Who were the first to been the sod of the soil to be ever — the 

os wealdlenof the ploogti-share—Ary—in the opinion of Max Miller? = 
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; ite folowing | is from the Tribune Catia the 28th May. 1913 = 4 
-* Anothibe and a notable: Alrection in -which- Sir 4. Dane. brought hia strong ie 
seo ‘fiffuénee to bear wht. the working ‘of the'administration . waa . in relation 46‘ : 7 
nt in‘the Province ‘He waésitho-fiett:-ruler of the Panjab to evince : .. 
a = teen and practical interest in the problem of thecyraning drunkenness in the Punjab 
ke ‘tio questién tat in many ofthe villages in this ‘fjtovine illicit | 
has flourished unchecked, Such villages haye earned a notoriety of theif | 4 
. difficulties connected. with the ant 1 carrying’ out of-a raid have deterred Si. 4 
wo while it is not inconceivable that to some. black sheep it ‘may .be & | 4 
mee gain atid a Sart to let the things goon 43 they aré., Such ‘illicit distillation and ' 
: hip jx0 4ud rain’ to the people themselves, but aleo macdn a’ considers ’ 
able: fi Géevernment. In four of the Punjab. districts the Government started ’ 
the capbrisbeit ete eheapening : the price of liquor. The idea | was to -diseourage resort +6 ; 
the Wicit: Skillen ry LOppaped to the lieonséd vendor of liquor. The temperance people” 
raised. ree agamest such..acourss, Their contention was that while it was. 
impasile sis e Lach cad vendor, even, with the reduction’ in price, to undersell the ics 
disti er, the cheapening of the price of the licensed liquor would’ lead to an ‘ appa ling : 
growth’ ‘in’ the consumption of liquor. The result, of the éxperiment proved these cons’ is 
tetitions to the: hilt, The initiation of the éxperiment was fol llowed by a suddew’ rise’ in ° 
consumption and @ marked increase in serious crime ia the districts concerned. The: | 14 
responsi e Police Oficers with: unerring instinct laid their finger at the plague-spot, and is 
it was evideut that the remedy was worse than the disease. The experiment was abandoned, | 
but i¢ did ome good: ¥ opened the eyes ofall coneerned to the fact that illteit diatillation. {4 
niust be dealt with ag. any other serious crime, and that measures of cheapening haucr 4 
were bound to act on ‘the growth of crime. With a wise forethought Sir Louw Dane 1] 
réiséd hid: powerful voice at'the marriage of the minor Raja of Faridkot. The interest 14 
evinced: ob that occasion. sontinued: till he laid down the reins of office. Sir Louis Dane: ‘4 
presided at an important temperance function at Amritsar. When the Excise Bill was: +4 
introduced at the last meeting of his Council, he made .a forcible and. on the whole a a 
sympathetic speech'6n it. He expressed ‘his sense of gratification that he was associated i: 
ger that measure, and that it proposed severer punishments for breaches of its provisions, di 
id partiehlar forilticit distillation. He appealed to the. members af his Council to lend “Th 
their influencaand support: to all measures that may be aimed at to check the growing evil 1 
of dn riok in, 3 the Province, . All this and more in this connection - ‘redound to Sir 
gis. ‘Nie ABA and will stand to » the credit nie, in ss his administration im, 
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social joa LEER side of Sir Louis Dani aliitiiaeilen we ie not sa 
Of he Charge of his high office ata time when the effects of ~ 
PF, ts of’. 9 were still in évidence. His kindly disposition, his pleasant 
i Avvessibihity to all succeeded to a considérable extent iri pot ring oil over: 
ne Jatal sé was extended ‘to non-official : 
‘than was'the case ever before . 
metit, House, but His Honobr in tha - 
maf social gatherings held at the 
‘gndian societies; If the mutual . 
.. better now than they were in 1908, 
oe , to Sir Louis Dane. We may 
“Lady Dane, did‘ in contributing — 
if nistration. Her Pardah parties 
pto Fadian ladies: will loig be - 
‘a@vince her great interest ct neared 
of all. classes and denomi 
lo way, to. | 
her keen interest in the seni 
‘whief claim to popular regard an 
ie went promotion 
ai Moat Gracious: 
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‘of: the: ‘24th: 1918, publishes A cotimuntce- 

ed: centre of interest: of! Tidian 
j‘lids outside‘ the circle.” A 


'(Antritsar), of the: a May 1918, 


oth Manshi Abdur Rahim, Bismit, of 
a poem in which the writer dwells c on the 


asks (Indians). to pray that. human 
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 _- Fhe Desh (Lahore), of the 27th May 1913, has a note entitled “A | 
“Novel sort of Ns pes by (our Mustini} feHo@tcoantrymen. " The paper has 
learnt that the Muhammadans of Mauza Kala Ahadian, Taheil Phalia, Gujrat | 
. District, have arrived at a mutual. understanding to compel Hindu shopkeepers and ) 
tehukars either to buy wheat at the rate of six ‘fopds (a kind of measurement) 
p rupee or leave the village. Accordingly, it has- been announced by ‘beat of 
drum that a Muhammadan selling wheat at lower rates than these will be ex. 
communicated. It then describes how the/Mdhammadans caused a Hindu shop- 
keeper to return two maunds of gram to a Musalman who had sold the same at a 
raté different to the one laid down and says that this oppression is practised on 
the Hindus of the place naméd' because numéricalty they are in a minority and do 
not command as much influence as the Muhammadans do. 


f 


ao ae 17, "Phe ‘Aiya Pairika (Lahore), of the 24th 
| ee Py May 1913, publishes the following i 


-. ‘“The Tat Khalsas among the Sikhs ‘ate very ‘Bitter against the Arya Samaj and 
hitherto the Samaj has received theit’ blows in ‘a lying position. It appears to us 
that the limit. of forbearance has been exceeded and that, howsoever unwilling, a reply 
must now be made, It will not. be, however, fst for tat, We were under the impression that 
our silence would induce the Khulsa . Advocate to desigt from misrepresentation and abuses 
wate that paper frequently indulges against the Arya Samaj and Swami Dayananda, 
bat we were mistaken ; our silence has encouraged him to persist in his iguoble task.” — 


_  -18,. The Observer (Lahore), of the 24th May 
a he Shee whe 1918, publishes the following :— 
: “ While strenuous endeavours are being put forth to establish better relations between 4 
Hindus and Musalmans in this:Province and an organisation has been started at Ludhiana _# 
especially for the purpose, one regrets to find that the Hindus of that town donot appear to 
be favourably disposed to the consummation of an entente cordsale with the Musalmans. 
| The. Ram Natak affair is a most unimportant matter so far as the Hindus are concerned. 4 
No Musalman of Ludhiana has ever ‘dreamt of prohibiting the performance of the play 4 
within: the Municipal limits. All that the Musalmans desire is that it should be produced 
- im'some Hindu Kucha or the pacca theatre. The insistence of the Hindus, therefore, to 
disturb the aleep of the poor Musalmans resideffts' of a Muhalla inhabited exclusively by 
Musalmans and the misleading statements published in this connection in the Hindu Press 
tend to show that their object is not so much to perform a religious drama as to harass the 
Mubammadans, ” i 
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: performance of the play was started there, the residents of the Muhalla have been crying out 


g), of the 24th, Mey 1913, publishes a communica: 
on-‘in’- which the writer relates’ how a -certain - 


oe Ms Se Homie, (ipena 
i Sex rT) 4 a. mt -_ 7 : n** 


pers, refused to sell the medicine, 
adda'ithat, this hag prejudiced the minds 
shopkeepers in general. sag 


a” ee 


\ yas 
mn, ere ‘, ar ot: 


: 
es 


lowing: 


; : ‘ - 
¢ , ; > é o -& 


that the Indian law of seditién is based upoti 
2 Oainst (ode was further amended to bri 

mh The untenablenest of this 
then ov pos a both in this 
the.. law of 


be. We 


«“ We have been told on high au 
the laf; ssid only reeditig site 


now and 


4 
» f nok. 
N ad —~at ne) ses tng ae 

of the (305 to stro $m, witch no one in Bo 
w ak t seating, bat to th of actives ara a measure passed b ap 
British House of Commons. Everybody knows what ‘git Edward Carson and his peaks. Roa 
have beetr ig abeut saying ne Ht is evon’ worse, the preparations they are actually 


for resisting the Home Rta wheth iti: finally passed by Parfiament. And this 


is what the Times wiles on the legal aspect of these s2nseless proceedings :—‘ Ulster still 
to 


to extremities. . Bat, it- ie preparing for them 
» Om the face of it nothiag is. being 
te pone in Ulater.’.. Jn. other words, so long as. ne 
li to do. what. they please and say what the 


hopes that it‘wilt net be necessary 
ina thoréugh, determined and organised. way 
dons.: There have been no breacties of the 
a Lon ie nan pote ri gr Ba erates 
please. ie great London: 8 interpretation t eousplwagy 
sedition in England. The inbierppedialite may or. may, not be carpect, but’ the fact sn vo 
that:ho proecedings have yet been. started against wny oné in gonnection with the cam- 

ga: of. vidlence m go & iminority in Ulster have been organising te defeat Home Ralei 
ine. ‘ondon ‘Fémes is right, no proceetings.can ever he vo4 tg ipacleaade 
this .connediion, for the two conceivable stages are the omy pes paration.aad of 
Civil War, the fisst. of. which, secording to the writer, invelves. np: Siegelity. oy the sedond 


heal 


will be clearly one whén the criminal law will be held in suspense and cnet will bewd. 
to be made to the arbitrament of the sword. This may be an extreme view of the English 
law, bat. it is obvious that a law which lends itself to such construction in such quarter can- 


‘in its sober forni, be the basis of the Indian law, copecially as how is.” 


of the 2 May 1948) bas » gots entitled ” Phe 
| Of the Conspjracy Act in . ec, and in 


*. 


‘ang 


480° 


' > aA 68D pine i —e 
) of with 9: a, he turfied the latter out 
wv “hlowa, Fhe Magistrate held that the 


D e ° to , ; 
ot the promiacs, .of the . fagtoxy) with. kicks ~ a . 
, teeta ee Soret and thep 1 aged waudecesaarily ‘heat the 7 
to death. “In the ‘end, (bowexer,) the sacused’ ‘was punished with a fine of:Rs. 100. In; 
tfew ‘of the special chardeter of the crime the sentence ig extremely light, seeing that. (l¢t.. 
anibd gy the senterée ‘should, under no circdmstances, have.been less than rigorous 


imprisonment for several years. 
Bint! ' i ~ b> - 
: (-)~ Municipal and Cantonment affaires. 


28. In publishing - =. of - meeting “held on the 93rd instant 
sai aa + the (small) factory-owners of Lahore in the 
Bh oF oy a om Ay ¢ Muhammadan Mall, to., protest against the 
ee. Mbaichpal - bye-lawe -ragarding factories the Desh 
(Lahbore),-of the 25th Mag 1943, reports: that the: meeting entrusted the 
consideration of the bye-laws under reference to a Sub-Committee consisting 
of the owners of factories and that a meeting ‘of the said Sub-Committee was 
fixed for the 24th May. Continuing, it states that the Municipal bye-laws in 
question are most objectionable, and that the factory-owners of Lahore have pro- 
perly determined to protest and to continue agitation against them until they are 
cancelled or suitably amended. 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


24. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 21st May 1913, has a note entitled 
ining of Ng oe attention by Sir Louis Dane.” 

Grievances ofthe Zamindars of the Jt says that it has come to know that feelings of 
pee) Senaeh of the Lower Chane re deta and unrest prevail among the Zamin- 
: | dars of the Rakh Branch of the Lower Chenab Canal 
owing to the mistake that has been made in determining the quality of their 
soil and the manner in which they have been heavily assessed. The rate of 


assessment,.it adds, which was formerly eight annas per acre has now been 
enhanced to Rs. 6. | | | 


Articles to a similar effect have appeared in the Zamindar of the 22nd — 


May, the Paisa Akhbar of the 21st and 24th May 1913, and the Desh of the 
22nd May 1913. . 


(h) — Miscellaneous. 


25. Ina note headed “ Preponderance of Hindu officials in Gujranwala,” 
_ the Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 2ist May 1913, 
_ Preponderance of Hindu officials reports that the number of Hindu officials in the 
ee Gujranwala District is, as compared with Muham- 
madans, very large, and says that the Hindu newspapers, which used to clamour 
over the’ preponderance of Muslim officials in that_district in the time of Sheikh 
Asghar Ali, are now quite silent over the excess of Hindu officials in the aforesaid 
district. After remarking that it is the authorities responsible for the transfer 
of officials from one place to another, who have negligently allowed so man 
Hindu officials to congregate in one place, the paper publishes a list of Hindu 
~ and Muhammadan officials in the Gujranwala District, and urges Government 
to take up the matter and to remedy the reasonable grievance of the Muham- 
madans of the Gujranwala District, who constitute more than $ths of the popula- 
tion of that district. oe 


26. The Desh (Lahore), of the 24th -May"1913, says that the Punjab 
nina eaiitea lie: larg og is-- allege a nave forbidden all 
e Punjab Government and the (Conrts.in the province, to.send their notices for pub- 
Fantager See lication to the'Zamind@r, and remarks that this inci- 


dent should dispel the ‘surprise of those who wondered whether the writings of 
the Zamindar had ahy effect on Government. It aids that with the close of the 
war tld circulation’ of the’ paper famed has dwindled to half its former figures. 
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wepapers i in the Punjab the. daily: Zeuind ar 
has the largest circulation. U} oon circumstances, if the Desh’s statement is 
: for-guch an order since it would 


held to-be correct, it is, di 
not to be becoming on the give vent to its displeasure by 
stopping the means of income ofp bemapaper. a pee 


‘J. MISICK, 


eae es | _ Kirab-sAvsti. to the Dy. Inspir.- fen. of Police, 
The 3\ st May 1918. | ; ra ¢. I, D. and Railways, Punjab... 
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[ Confidential. ] 


SELEOTIONS 


FROM THE 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to the 7th June 1913. 


\ 


CONTENTS, 


I,—Po.irics. | VI.—LzatsLation. | 
(a) Foreign— | , 28. Usury in India (Zamindar and Paisa Akhbar) 508 
1. The Balkan War (Arya Patrika) 497 
mS a African Sopieation Bill (Panja- . VII.—Gzwzrat ADMINISTRATION, 
see eee 7 . 
8. Turkey and Indian Muhammadans (Desh) coe mi, 
4. Indians in Canada (Tribune) 498 | (af Judicial— 
5. er Bey and Indien Mubammadans (Millet), $b. 
Ge sn to the minder an 
D heerter ) ee as " 3. 24. as = ai Murder Case (Panjabee and T'ri- ies 
7. Indians in California (Kam Dhenu) | oo «6 499 | oe Ane Magistrates subordinate to Sun Oe ved 
- Of Police ? (Tribune) a a. ae : 
(bs) Home— ‘4 
8. ° Dr. Robert Horton on Indians (Panjabee) ., 499 | (2) Potice— 
9. The London Times and Indian Muhammadans : 
(Zamindar) on $b. Nil. 
10. Muhammadans and the National Congress 
(Zamindar) cee oe 500 cs 
11. The Empire Day in India (Tribune) ve 601 | (¢) Munseipal and Cantonment affairs— 
12. King-Emperor’s Birthday (Kam Dhenu) $b. | 
18. The new Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
(Observer) $b. Ni. 
14, Sir Louis Dane's Administration (Tribune and 
a jabee) 502 
1b. Tho Poetry of Rabindranath Tagore (Panjabee) 508 | (d) Education— 
if, TePumedtietam (Feuein) - & ! 
. <™- and the any one ne | 26. ‘Classification of College Scholarships i , 
18. Mistakes of the Bureaucracy (Tribune) —— -- se ege Scholarships in the t 
19.. The Indian Civil Service Examination (T'ri- | Panjab (Tribune) ... * one oe 609 i 
bune) eee oes ees eee 506 4 
| Po ; : 
—— a ee ee (e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
Nil. 27. Assessment in the Lyallpur District (Observer) ‘510 
—_ TE e 
a (f) Railways and Communications— 
Nil. 
Nil, 
IV,—Kinu-Kii1ine. 
Nil. (y) — matters— 
' ‘V.—Natrva Soormtms axp Baticiovs Marrsns. . Nit. 
606 | (1). Miscellancowe— 
607 * 


$8. The Millat and the Zamindar (Millat) 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 71a JUNE 1913. 


No. Name. Locality, Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
ENGLISH. | 
DaILy, 
1.] Tribune ee. | Lahore «>. | Bihari Lal jie 1,830 copies. 
TRI-WEEKLY. 
2 | Panjabee .». | Lahore »». | Mul Chand wh 2,194 copies. 
| BI-WEEKLY. 
3 | Observer ».. | Lahore eo. | Nizam-ud-din eee ! 1,120 copies. 
Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi « | J. BR, Thapur eee 300 1, 
News, 
WEEELY, 
5 | Arya Patrika eo | Lahore ... | Salig Ram co 465 copies. 
6 | Comrade eo | Delhi ee» | Muhammad Ali ove cos 
7 Harbinger eo» | Lahore --» | Durga Parshad ove 136 copies. 
8 | Khalsa Advocate -»- | Amritsar «-- | Khalsa Advocate Com-/| 846 
mittee. 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly oe. | Simla --- | 8, H, Liddell se 500 - 
FORTNIGHTLY, ° 
10 | Jijnasu* ee» | Lahore e- | Ishar Das nes 500 copies. 
MONTHLY. 
11 | D.-A.-V. College Magazine ... | Lahore ee. | Saraswati Nath isi 1,800 copies. 
12 Durbar oo | Amritsar --- | Kasar Mal an 8 
18} Forman Christian College | Lahore | ove ove ove 
Notes.t : | 
14 | Practical Medicine ee | Delbi --- | Dr. Ram Narain eve 1,000 copies. 
15 | Punjab Educational Journal Lahore »- | R. B, Mohan Lal —_ fo 
16 | Punjab Mission News «| Do, --- | Revd. Wigram see 350 5» 
17 | Ravi 1 Do. | Mr, B, M. Jones a 500» 
18 | Review of Religions eee | Kadian (Gurdaspur) --- | Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... 800, 
‘19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore e+ | Dev Rattan eee 300 _ , 
20 ‘Teacher | e+ | Dinga (Gujrat) ee | Kalyan Singh ove 557 
21 | Union eee | Lahore eo | P, G. Richards, B.A. eee 400 ,, 
22 | Vedic ceiitin a and Gurukul| Do, «- | Devi Chand ose 500 _,, 
Samachar. 
URDU. 
DAILY. 
23 | Afghan§ --. | Peshawar e+ | Saiyid Muhammad Abdalla see 
24 | Akhbar-i-’ Amt gee | Lahore .- | Govind Sahai eee 900 copies, 
25 | Desh «| Do. ee. | Dina Nath eee 2,000 ,, 
26 | Hamdard .. | Delhi ... | Mohammad Ali = ion 
37 ‘Hindu§ ee. | Lahore ee. | Hari Lal Sharma aes on 
98 | Paisa Akhbar wo | Do, ... | Nisam Din - 2,500 copies. 
99 | Rafat ... | Delhi .- | Mirsa Asdalla Bog... i 
80 | Watan eee Lahore eee Muhammad Insha Alla ... 4,283 copies. 
81 fZamlodac | “Do. tai = aan Qadir Khan| 5,962, | 


*Not 
{Not received during the month, 


; 


ot reeaived during the fortnight, ’ 


tNot received daring the week. | 
#¥fo lame after the 20%h nnd 28th Apel respectively, 
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AP. 
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LIST 


: ; conan OR : : Name. 
& ees | UBDU—ocowrmuzp; 
es. s2| Vek 4 
Sis , - WRBRKLY, 
88 | Afghan® 2 
a , - 84 | Abl-i- Figah er 
: 95 | Abi-i-Hadis = 
| 86 | Ahluwalia Gakette oi 
87 Army News* wre 
| 38 | Arjan - 
: ! gg | Arorbans Gasette es 
bi 40 | Arya Gazette on 
a : 41 | Badar i. 
5 42 | Bharat Fie 
: 43 | Chandhwin Sadi® pa 
, 44 | Civil and Military News... 
‘ 45 | Carson Gazette . a 
: ; 46 | Delbi Gasette® i 
ae 47 | Durbar Magazine en 
<a 49 | Hakam . 
ee 49 | Haq? r 
oe | 50 | Haq Pasand = 
‘ 61|Hinda’ si 
53 Hindustan wa 
: 68 | Hunter et os. 
a * 54 | Islet | Ss 
% 55 | Kam Dhenu as 
ee ; 66 | Kaparthala Akhbar oc 
: ' 57 | Kashmiri Magasine e 
"gg |.Loyal Gasette a 
59 |. LyttonGanette® =i. 
60 | Mil ss 
| 64 | Millat ss 
: 63 1 Municipal Gasette ae 
s 3 | 63 | Manir a sie 
| 65 Mer Adhen , in 
: 66 
67 
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AND PERIODICALS 
STOOD ON THE.718 JU 
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Amritear ne 
Peshawar | ma 
Amritear. | on. 
Do, os 
. DOs os. 
Ludhiana | a 
Lahore aa 
Amritsar sis 
Lahore ~ 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Jullundar laa 
Rawalpindi — pe 
| Ladhiana i 
— ol Ue 
Lahore eee 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Delhi | we 
Amritsar: eos 
Lahore ot 
Do. | ove 
Do, 2 
Do. ove 
Ludhiana ie 
Kapurthala ‘a 
Lahore ne 
Do. ot 
3 eee 
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_ Name of Publisher. | 
Abdul Aziz a 
Saiyid Mahammad Abdulla 
Ghulam Ahmad oie 
Sana-ulla i 
Lehna Singh os 
Daulat Ram vi 
Dharm Pal a 
Narain Das ay 
Bhowani Das ai 
Miraj-ud-din jini 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 


HajiAbmad © get 

Abdal Aziz 7 

Mirza Hairat as 

Sajjad Husain ies 

Karam Chand Hateshi ... 
Yakob Ali oO 
Karim Ali eee 
Ram Nath a 

Hari Lal Sharma or 

Buta Ram om 
Mulla Muhammad Bakhsh 
Abdul Latif we 
B. Daulat Ram: oe 
Hamid Husain: a 
Muhammad Din Fag ee... 
Amar Singh aii 
Bulaki Das er 
Jawahar Lal : re 
Shuja Ulla ~ 
Din Muhammad eee 
Hafis Khuda Bakhsh _... 
Sena-ulla mt 
P. Wyllie, ° aa 
pe 
Hire Lal eS 
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1,970 copies, 


984 copies, 
400» 
1,009 
413» 
539 
1,000 ,, 
600» 
550s, 
1,200 ,, 
500 » 
741 copies, 
4,824 ,, 
700, 
600 
1000 4 . 
400 9 
: 7 . 
3,088 _,, 
a ae 
1,000 copies, 
1,500 __,, 
ei 
1,300 , 
ior. -* 
500 . 
511 copies, 
700 
ae 
500, 
495 ,, 
9,150 4 
8,700 . 
1,100 » 
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LIST OF. NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
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' BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 7ra JUNE 1918--conciupgp. 


+ 


$ Not received during the month, 


No, Name. Locality, Names of Publisher, Circulation. 
kere URDU—OCONCLUDED, ee oe 
‘WEEKLY—concluded, 
72 Sanaten Dharm Pracharak... | Amritsar | «| P, Ralia Ram oe 750 copies, 
73 | Shanti*® «+ | Rawalpindi »-» | Kishan Chand Mohan ... 1,200 
74 | Sialkot Paper*® »»» | Sialkot -+» | Todar Mal - eve 300 ss 
75 | Sirsj-ul-Akhbar «| Jhelom .. | Maulvi Fakir Mohammad 700» 
76 | Tabzib-ul-Niswan --» | Lahore -» | Sayed Mumtaz Ali ove 1,500_—si,, 
77 | Victoria Paper ee» | Sialkot ws | B, 3, Lala Gian Chand and 600 5; 
L. Brij Lal, 
78 | Waqt® ee | Lahore .-. | Ali Husain ed 800 
79|Waten | Do. .. | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 5835, 
80 | Zamindar o-| Do, oo | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900 4 
FORTSIGHTLY. 
8) | Biwah Samachart wie. ... | Bam Chand fa 500 copies. 
82 | Jiwan Tat eet Do, «e- | Dev Rattan a 350 si, 
83 | Mister Gazette eo | Dow oo | Ali Bakhsh _ ll? 
84 | Mobyal Gazette +. | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das ess 160 ,, 
g5 | Nur | .. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District| Muhammad Yusaf _,.. 1) aa 
PERSIAN, 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
96 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart .. | Kabul ... | Abdul Khalik — — 
URDU. | 
MONTHLY. 
87 | Arorbans Parkasht ee | Lahore - | Salig Ram a 600 ante, 
88 | Arya Musafir .«. | Jullandur ee | L. Amar Nath see aoa 
89 | Fasanat ... | Lahore “te H. _Metenmed Firos-ud- 1,000 ,, 
90 | Indar ~~ .- Dharm Pal, B.A. ne ae 
91 | Insan eo. | Amritsar --- | Ghulam Qadir eos 500i, 
92 | Jauhar e- | Do. --- | De, Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 
93 | Kakezaj Social Reformer{ ... | Lahore | Fazl Din aan 400 ,, 
94 | Makhzsan ee. | Delhi ooo | M. Fas) Ilahi one 2,000 4, 
95 | Martand <.. | Lahore ... | Kanhaya Lal ‘ 850 35 
96 | Nisamat-ul-Mushaikh ...| Delhi _ .. | M. Muhammad Khalil... 200» 
97 | Rafiqt »-. | Lahore ... | Oharinji Lal _ 500, 
98 | Raghbir Patrikat yw | Do, w. | Prabh Dial ea 500, 
09 | Sadhu ot Bas ««. | L, Gauri Shankar Lal __e.. 8,000 ,, 
100 | Sufi ... | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District | Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 ,, 
Gujrat. | 
101 | Zabant vw: | Delhi ... | Dr, B, B, Mitra 250, 
GUBMUKEHI, 
WREELY, ae | 
103 | Khalee Sewak .-. | Amritear ...| Jiwan Singh ei 1,000 copies, 
108 | Punjab Reporter® Ae os eee aa. | Ganda Singh oi 00, 
| } .  - Mowrauy, . I. ae 
: 304 Punjabi Surmat eos Lahore | »» | Dharm Dev eee 1,000 copies. 
® Not received during the week. 
¢ Not received during the fortnight, 
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497° 
I.—Pourtics. 
(a)— Foreign, 


a 1. The Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 8ist 
ee May 1913, publishes the follo “pit oe 


_ _ This war was in its moral aspect a retributive justice, and the Turks are paying 
the penalty of what were unjust acts perpetrated centuries ago.. The Turkish: conquerors, 
centuries ago, could not have imagined that the moral laws, which had laid the Christian 
nations prostrate at their feet, would be equally inexorable and that sooner or later the 
position would be reversed. ‘The excesses in which, according to newspaper reports, the con- 

uerors in Macedonia have indulged are bound to react, they will be required to pay 
the penalty, in which form it is impossible to foretell. The moral law is—he who troubles 
othets shail not live in peace:’ Individuals and races are subject to this law. 


CONQUEST STOPS PROGRESS. 


7 “Tt was evident that the Turks who had settled in Europe were unprogressive in 
their social habits ; the newspaper reports go to show that, although they were there as 
conquerors and consequently had several advantages over the people, the Turks at the end 
of the war were found to be much behind the people who were now ot them back ; it 
ideked as if centuries which had passed had no t on them and taught them no new 
Asons. This also we attribute to the self-same moral law ; conquerors, unless other equally 
powerful moral causes are at work among them, neutralizing the demoralising forces of 


conquest, soon begin to show signs of designation and decay and drop into a position lower 
than that of the conquered.” " its ' . ‘on 


| ren 2. The Punjabee (Lahore), of the 5th 
Bi “ Aten inaiguiee § June 1913, publishes'the following rol 


\ 


_.”. “This emphatic declaration by the leader of the Indian community in South Africa 
makes it clear beyond dispute that we are on the eve of another great struggle in South 
Africa—a struggle for the assertion on the part of our countrymen of the rights of men 
and of citizens of a great and a free Empire... That this struggle can end only in one way 
everybody will see, everybody who has studied history toany purpose. But the struggle 
will cause a huge amount of suffering and sacrifice, and suffering and sacrifice are never 
ends in themselves. It is for this reason that the Indian community have tried to avert 
the contingency that has now arisen by every means in their power. They were prepared 
for any compromise which did not bring peace with dishonour, but the Government, it 
seems, are jrreconcilable, and even the persuasive eloquence of Mr. Gokhale has not con- 
vinced them of the folly and the anreasonableness of the course they have been pursuing. 
The Ministers, indeed, have shown as little respect for the plighted word of some of them- 
sel#es as’ for the rights of fellow-citizens ; and the Impérial Government, the only possible 
authority to whom an appeal lies against the decisions of the South African authorities, 
have yo open 4 pleaded helplessness in the matter. In the circumstances no one can 
blame Mr. Gandhi and ‘his associates for resorting to passive resistance as the last weapon 
in their armoury. We can only hope in the interests of humanity and of the good name 
of the South African Government, if they have any of it still left, that the necessity for this 


extteme step will yet be avoided.” 
8. Writing under the heading “ (They) have sticked (Muhammadans’ ) 
: blood,” the Desh (Lahore), of the 30th May 1918, 


ematey and Indien Mubam- quotes an extract from the Haglishman (Calcutta), in 
: which the paper named deprecates the conduct of 
contributed 50° lakhs of rupeesin aid of the Turkish 


. : * iv | th al , 
ai ; a ¥ = ll * M * ¥y b< 7 4 . i. 
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‘thohey towakde it. 

An he er named had beneath. the surface , 16 would 

-leideed; it:ie:ne exaggeration to‘say that it has been sucked from their bl 

“The paper further deye-that it“has. arnt that > Di. - Ansari's: Medical Mission 
nt two lakhs of rupees othe treatment. of oifty: 299 wounded Turks. 
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:  _--& «In its issue, dated the .80th Mey. 
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Indians rhe : : e Fribyne (Lahore), of the 8:d June 
iia i Be AY nts iat pubis es the following :— 


anny 


‘thread Sikh representatives of Indian settlers 
lain their troubles to the Colonial - Secretary 
atnaia’ , Se 16th we says :— 


santa re Balwant Sthgh, and Narain Singh, ntatives of the Indians 
in a Columbia, Were, be any ee éfternoon, oe Raine wt rt lonial Office, and informed 


wee es rept their case to the Domin- 
“Government of intention of asking for an interview with 


“ This our contem calls is «depattmentaliem carried to excess.’ Whatever 
the réasons be, the denial ofa hearing by the Colonial Minister is on a par with the 
Canadian attitods to Indians.aad the‘ direst route’ fiction, and we trust this attitude will 
not be persisted in by responsible Ministers of the Crown.” | : 


1913, the Millaé. (Lahore), pub- 
peut soo. . dishes from M ammad Nazir Husain, Municipal 
aon Bey oni, Indisa ng Commissioner, Gujranwala, a communication, in 
' wibtedias “., Which the -writer says that like the young Turks, 
. Who ‘have’ ‘bro it aboiit’the destrtiction ‘of Turkey, there are certain persons 
jdia* who, in‘cdffusion. with"'the® enemies of Musalmaiis, are dragging’ the 
m ,community ” ruin, . Finding’ that these persons share his views, 
. rite and pVOUS. Enver (Bey). is .coming . out. to India to. incite 

‘through his henchmen peor and - peaceful. Indian Musalmans ogainst their. Gove 
| ernment. Ja couclusion,: sarho prays: ‘God: to save them from people of this kind. | 


- “Writing | under the heading re We are oarealene _responaibe for fat 
| « . troubles.and misery,” the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 
! ‘Bilgeingage to the Holes. 29th, May; 1923, describes how measures are being 
taken by the Government. Ind r.. ape repatriation of indigent pilgrims to 
the Hedjaz, and states t Government has in its wy No. 2896, 
dated the ‘Tith April last, suggested a vfced scale of return fares to Jedda by a 
icular line of gteamers.. After. publishing the special rates referred to, with 
remark that their exorbitance will prevent their being of any benefit to 
ima, it, es that tenders for fares should be invited. from several naviga- 
mpat Continuing,-ft'takes exception to the proposal to compel pilgrims 
turn ticket ‘af, remarking that it would’ hit bard those 
| the Hedjaz to die there. It also finds fault 
| _ with the well-to-do members of the Muslim community in India for leaving 
everything ‘connected: with their-religion and their community to Govern- 
cho ‘ean never be toiknow. the inner feelings of Muslims. It 
concludes by asking’ the Muhammiadan’ owners of steamers in. Bombay and 
Rangcon to do the needful in the matter, = : | ang 


The’ Obserder: (Lahore), ‘of the 28th May 1918, publishes the following. — 


"The proposal of the Government, of Bombay to grant. the monop: oly of the Indian 

trafic to.the Hedjez to a Kuropean firm has Nang 7 the. public in Indis.. Lord 

with M Turner, Morrison and. Co. of Bombay. , that 

jc for. Tg) Hg (2) insist on, the issue of return 

ing to the months of the 

te October, . ws ‘to. be. ped: in,. the . first. place, raat, _— 
merchants of Bombay were thinking of starting a steamship compan 

the miseries of the Hajis.. Secondly, the Bombay Governmen re... been 


n Morison, and Op., ios i inviting 
the mi nimum bead 
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%. Writing about the Immigration Law recently introduced in California, 
ait ete | _ the Kam Dhenu (Ludhiana), of the 80th May 1913, 
ee ‘ says that if Indians had any voice in the matter 
they would assuredly bring Canadians, Sotith Africans*and“‘Australians to their 
senses, but all that they can do is to lay. their grievances before Government, 
who tries to reassure them, but does not appear to be willing to risk the 
displeasure of America, Australia and other colonies. Indians will, however, be 
highly pleased if Japan gets the law repealed by waging a war against America. 


(()—Home. 


° 


3 - -«§. The: Panjabee (Lahore), of the 81st 
oe eeapuher — May 1913, publishes the following sia 


“])r. Robert Horton, a Non-conformist Divine, who was recently on a visit to this 
country, has contributed his impressions in the form of an article to the Contemporary 
Review. We have no objection to aay one, however short his stay may have been in 
this oensey utiing his impressions in black and white or giving publicity to them for 
the benefit of those who may be willing to profit by them. But impressions are one 
thing, opinions‘ another, and when a writer or ‘speaker who has'had no opportunity of 
studying the manners, customs and usages, the habits, practices or institutions of even an 
' infinitesimal section of the people of this country mixes up the little that he has seen 
with the great deal that he has merely heard from intereste1,;-somotimes deeply prejudiced, 
' maligners of our people and weaves the two into tremendous generalisations about the 

coe 2 of this country, their past, present and future, their religion, philosophy and 
morality, it is difficult to find suitable words to condemn the man or the methed. Dr. 
Horton was, we believe, in India for only six weeks and a Calcutta contemporary states 
that he did not makea profitable use.even of his short visit; and yet this is what he 
writes :-— : : a 


“6 'The ever-pressing difficulty is to find men who are above suspicion of ion. As I have hinted, the 
police aré ineffective because they oan be bribed ; the fine mefficdl:sérvice is neutralised because dispensers. and 
other subordinates blackmail the patients; some hungry official is always on the doorstep to make entrancée 
impossible until his hand is lined. ‘A woman ata railway station, seeing a white face, will ask the strafiger 
to take her ticket for her; because the baboo-.at the booking -office will! overcharge her and pocket the differ- 
ence. The moral nature in India seems to rest, if it may be said to rest, ona foundation of quicksilver. 
The distinction between trath and falsehood is not drawn, when all experience is conceived as Maya or delusion. 
Right is not more right than wrong nor vip 5 more ‘wrong a a. The individual will is by 
the idea of Karma. The standard of right varies in rent countries. You mast make 
for this, we are told. The Hindu = an outbu 


| of temper asa sin, but not the telling of a lie. 
not dispute this doctrine of latitudinarian oo I only say that. a population is practically hopeless 
_ when lying and thieving are not considered wrong. Under sugh circumstances, no basis has been found for the 
_ ‘building up of a stable national life.’ } 

- “As the Bengales very. rightly points out, every statement in the above passage is 
untrue; and a writer whois not deterred by the consgiousness of his ignorance from 
making such outrageous statements about a whole people can have nothing to teach us in 
the way of truthfulness. The people of India, we can assure Dr. Horton, are well able to 
take care of themselves and are in no need of his sympathy. He would have made a 
profitable use of his opportanities and of sueh gifts as he. may possess if he had cast his 
eyes a little nearer home and sought to expose the lies which only recently were freely 
circulated by responsible statesmen and their agents in South-Eastern Europe. I[n talking 
of the people of India he has had to rely solely upon unscrupulous persons and their 
power of invention. In talking ‘of the European statesmen in question. he would have 

ad his foot on the solid ground of fact. As hag, wesc Indian philosophy and : religion we 
have nd reason to complain if it is altogether | 


. 


! yond Dr. Horton’s comprehension, but 
if he thinks that is a sufficient reason for condemning it, he does not improve his case.” 


9, ‘Under the heading S a sar "Leh a — Muhammadans ” 

ao | e Zamindar (Lahore), of the 29th and. 30th 

pe Rawe on Times and Indian Moy 1913, says that in the course of its remarks 
iY ie the Zimes deprecates Muhammadan feeling in 
regard to the Balkan War, declaring that while the people of England have 
on ‘various occasions, expressed earnest sympathy for the Balkans as well as 
for the ‘Turks, the English Government has, on the whole, observed neutrality. 
‘The paper wishes that this assertiowon the part:of the Zimes had been true, 
hut so far ‘as facts .go it is obvious that it is merely trying to throw in the eyes of 
itm readens, the dust from the courtyard. of Palmora Castle, where a few days 
before. the. commencement of the wer. Mr. Sazunoff and Sir Edward Grey con- 

. @erted.measures-for the destruction of Turkey and the.conversion of (the waste of) 

- . ibe-Balkans intq a smiling garden. Does miei 4 it adds, consist in sending 
Lord: Kitchener to Egypt sometime before the Tripolitan War, and in not only 
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rianople and the expected fall of 
British Government in hauling 
it by that of Gre ‘It says that: it 
least. ast. contradiction that 
‘the an Wars England, in, spite of 
8 ‘to observe the neutrality. 
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‘brotherhood .is visible between them, and urges Hindus to refute by their 
conduct the Times’ objection and to see ae tip opportunity is given to: it in fature 
bad make any similar reniarks, | 


as J wil ee @ ads*” 


. ane ‘Wt. The following ’ is i oe the. Tritung, 
te Bnyire Dey in Tai (Lahore), of the Std June 1913 :-— . 


“The Boibay y correspondent of the Bengalee abhi a column to the discussion 
whether the celebration of the‘ Empire Day’ can be real.inIndig. In several iagertan 
cities this celebration has been kept. up with regularity, and-the students especiall 

told. about the vastoess of the British Empire gnd_hel pee to contemplate on its g ation. 
There is no doubt that the average intelligent oftisein of India is proud of the Empire taken 
asa whale, . British rule has brought so many comforts of peace and industry and is likely 
to bring more. He is also probably aware that'the Indian has no place in the colonies and 
there is a colour’ bar for:the — But this is likely to vanish at some time in the fature, 
and there is undoubtedly a: hopeful outlook in the generality of the people, The Bombay 
peter wR of the Bengalee, however, says :-~ 


<0 Wate ah independent and unengineered | “age to. be taken, is it possible to assert without fear of 

a that, vast - ‘of the illiterate B.. trate ts t © 24th May was an Empire Day 9 
stsched othe impalpable mpire’ at all ? they rate ‘rulers of the Jand and: 

the a easels vag knew as the Throne a thaGresk 1 White Kieg and his Rasen, may be. taken 


"Kem ‘soberly, can it be said. that Empire Day had a feather’s 
st to the ‘ “inbee” es loyalt ity of “the masses —that ‘ spontaneous’ 2 bol ‘whidh 3 is y eitaoedl by by the benignity 

Prcistostes of the Raj which is called od ‘English ? * ‘He would be a bo man to say that it: - ny 

all this fuss P Whey all itis vale eflixt to reer end sume on gaetio?' hep 


“It seems to us that this pessimistic view : is hardly justifiable under the »circume 
stances, We are well aware of the. sufferings of. our fellew-countrymen in the British 
colonies and .self-go opener dominions.. But that: should not, and we know it does not, blind 
us to the fact of the greatness of the Em ire and for pride in its future. .Qur loyalty. and 
‘good wishes for the: ritish throne and mpire are not ruffled by momentary acts of 3 injpstiog 


and suffering caused to our fellow subjects abroad. id 
ign * 


: ' 12. The Kam Dhenu- ore of, sad 80th May 1913, has a _ 
ell entitled ‘“ The King Emperor's Birthday.” ‘Fhe 
King Bmpuoe’s Birthday. paper has learnt that: Doe Parmicheal i to visit 
Calcutta in order to take part in the King Emperor's birthday celebrations. 
It is difficult to say, it adds, in what way His Majesty’s birthday will be 
observed in Calcutta, but oie Babus are sure to dine at the same table as 
Europeans in the Calcytta Club and will feed on ‘the flesh of - bipeds and 
quadrupeds, After déscribing how on. the’ occasion’ of Akbar’s birthday cele- 
brations no birds were allowed to be killed and no animals slaughtered, and 
how the majesty of the Emperor was brought -home to the general public 
by feeding the poor, the paper urges Government to gain the sympathy of the 
people on such occasions by followmg in the wake of Akbar. 


i 


The new Taeatenaat-Governor of 13, The Observer (Lahore), of the 28th May 
the eeeeele Zz 1913, — the pulowing : io 
on a oe ¥ bacrseqenll ie + ceeany 9 bd 


| . ‘Writing exactly five yenns ago, at the. time 5 of Sir Louis Dane's 5 appointment, we ex- 
-plained that the direction of our Provincial affairs demanded the application of wide 
emental: outlook as regards broad principles of governance and a deep insight into the 
mature and ‘bearing upon Indian problems of Imperial policy. The remark is truer to-da 
than it was in. 1908.. New conditions have come to prevail in India, and the Punja 
phares these with the rest of the country. The rapid, we might say the phe 
- rapid, march of events:has brought usin ancient Hindustan to a.stage of political develop- 
tinent, ‘wherein all the resources of wise statesmanship-—magnanimity, foresight, prudence, 
pen and tact—will have to be skilfully: employe in the solution of the many compli- 
, which an advancing civilisation and the inevitable conflict of diverse in- 
ate of class and creed are. continually bringing into ‘prominence. And the‘nted fora 
etic’ watchfalness of: healthy mov vements and eden rep répression of undesirablé forces 


ig 


fr Bo ore: imperative than ‘in Panjab $ in‘ taking over charge in 1908, 
i rad troubles fe 1907; Sir Lous Date. pra ry rR with a-critical period io the 
c story’ ‘of ‘this * Province, the creverit™ bombioutrage ’ at:Dahore: has already demonstrated 


na re Indian situation: still ‘continue to ——— oa "98" the — 

rak lnebs even/itt Panjab ‘is as Smporious now as it..was five years ago. careta 
aide of 90 aporary :Indian: life .in n: India and of . the periodical literature 
on | 8 will reveal ‘the deep-cut channele through which ‘flow strong 
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al the -péople.. Ft will alss: lag opeh 


by, populace no fre inflict 90.0n6 


to, he 

y Ande wil will aah bring | more ‘fally into 
of the responsible authorities. 
tdontihant sentiments, which:gather strength gn- 
whiiely suddenJy see the ight of the day in overt: 
“British officials, who have spent the best parts of their. 
ard mettre dy oh oa pea profited by iain 
1 ns. it) In. 

| and complexity of the facts of modern life in 
difficult every, day for un. English official: to: turn his. neces- 
etical aepount ; so ns to avoid the maay pitfalls: which lid. 
work. poe Keto et sale therefore, for “ea thle’ to exercise tao. 
knowledge of the data of «In diam life. 
: koawledye th ag acquired to the needs of administration 
should be conceived in a-spirit.of real: sympathy 
‘espirations of classes and: communities which: ¢constitate : the 
nd. whose watchwords are, loyalty,. moderation 
at the same. time. be. based: on/@ -determined 
sppovenents which aim 4t'the subversion of law 
my can be.safely affirmed that though the forces of 
ayly. _AeTOng aS than: of those lawlessness and disintegration, . sti 
tactful action is. unquestioned. Bae 


~ OBS, ODwy as — of the Punjab ond ‘his official experience, extending over 
heitly three decades of distinguished .sérvico, should prove o most careful - guide im _direeting 
ee , | “in the right diréction ; and bigh as his name already stands on the. roll of . 
= | didt public servants, we trust if. will occupy s still higher position wlien the 
taerdomed Wi lay down the reins of office five years hence. ‘We again extend to’ him and 


3 a his gracious “consort a most enthysiastic \ v to their old Province.” ) #9 


no Ee ‘14. The Tribune (Lahore), of ‘the 80th Ma 
: / Bir otis Dende administration. 1913 -,ublishes the following: : 
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say . _ . . + . 


es ree The policy of patting certain classes on the back in. the matter of the reeruitment 
service was unfortunately not without other grave results which could not have 
foreseen wg for which Sir Louis Dane canuot be held responsible, In certain districts 
‘ovince, for instance Gujrat and Jhelam, tho Hindu residents were the victims of 

in which lives and properties were lost, aud even réligious susceptibilities 
aS vere Wour “Phe mattéers:assamed a: sétious ; aod we had again and again to 
ae | — the attention of the Head of the Province: In certain cases it was brought home 
a that the Hindu victims received no help from their neighbours of another community, even 
vn or slipping away frou the scene... The.’ ) too: 
ing or running down the offenders until and unless the 
istrict officers was drawn to the gravity of the position. Some 
n loose in the condition. of things in. those parts, but it required to be 
Yet: the: dacoities did-tiot cease to recur. The’ impres- 
not be entirel z ee O that it was the dearth 3 Hindus 
: et gh particular ree in thé matter 
ronal “the notice of Govern. 
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iow of the f th seperation. of ji ‘from the 
‘guecetive fanctions before the Public the qiestiow mission ..was what. might. have 


‘Been: from the avtion-which he took in. the Galab. Bane. one, which fprmed- the 
‘wabject of an unseemly and prolonged tussle cikaaen, the. head ,of,the executive administrs- 
-ttonl'and the officers of the highest Judicial tribunal .in the. Punjab The. case 
‘eréated coisi e-stir both in India aud in England, where the..metter was taken to 
‘Parliament. ‘Sir Louis Dane's action was widely and justly eondemaed.::: The fact that -it 
a rath op to sgve the Eo dinltage of of the: eae sas not furnish. ang: justification, while his 


behind heat. Oourt of ce in, urder -ta amonarnte - 
wits amnountod Ui toa divtnat tag. confidenep.i Tae i 


hat "8 ie ene-of hin eabmorahle whberaness in Couticil, Sir Louis Ddne took 6. in in te 
fact that he assisted at the birth of the.-Punjab Eadetative Council ‘during ae 

downe’s régsme, and that it also fell to him to. preside over the reformed Council. flees yet 
we haye seen: how he failed to rise-to the occasion 2% . connection when’ it was in kis 


senctucieg demands of ‘the people committed to ‘his ¢ 
iting was his aititnde in tegati! to the Public Service 
rovince in the closing days of his régéme. Therein Sir Louis. 


thes great. ity of leaving a pérmianent impress ‘on ‘the gga 
 tion.of 4 Province.. Sir Louia Dane took up en 4 itude of hostility towards the pro 


of simultaneous Civil Service examinations im England and in Tad{a. “He took his stan 

Abe. Minute of Sir Dennis Fitz , the only unfortitnate act assdviated with the name of 
that great. and vi ruler, but Sir Deunis Fitzpatrick ‘would never have taken up the 
atetude which Sir Louis did with reference to the Gulab Bano cake. ‘Sir, Louis Dane was a 

, & Vigorous, and an. indefatigable administrator who did good service to the Province 

_ in his own way, but he did not, or could not, rise to the high level of stateamanship which 

adapts itself to the changing conditions df the times and the growing aspirations of the. 

people. With Sir Louis Dane goes the last of the administrators who assumed charge of. 

. provinces during the pre-reform days, It is noteworthy how little they were able to adapt 

themselves to the new conditions ushered in by the Reforms Scheme, and, Sir. Louis Dane - 
was no exception to the rule. The new satraps are everywhere striking a new and higher 


note of sympathy and statesmanship, and we fervently trust the new régeme just ushered in 
in a the Punjab will bear evidences of the same.” 


Lost Bie Eéniy Disee'siashtinias vai the 


. 


The Panjabee (Lahore), has the following in its issue of the ard 
June 1913 :— 


° * * . > * € 


“The enlargement of the Legislative Councilsis the greatest political reform that 
has been conceded to. us for many @ long year. We remember that at the time of the 
publication of Lord. Morley’s great despatch, eminent Indian leaders hailed it as a genuine 
aft empt . to introduce the beginnings of parliamentary institutions. It is true that the 
pub lication of the Regulations, with their illiberal and arbitrary features, largely damped 
"the original enthusiasm. But most of the major Provinces did not, after all, fare so badly. 
a & substantial number, though nota majority, of elected inembers, Far different 

was the case with the Punjab. Here the Regulations bore overwhelming traces of a 
: canines ol Only. five seats out of a total of twenty-five'were thrown open to election. 
ie smallness of the humber of elected :members.in the Punjab was in such glaring contrast 
"with the number of elected members in other Provinces that Sir Louis Dane, on more occasions 
than one, felt called upon to offer somo explanation. His-Honour said that the majority of 
pe most experienced of if Punjab officials were against the introduction of any system of election 
werd strongly and emphatically in favour of nomination. Their argument is that the. 
ulate of old were all nominated by the State, j the poopie having no voice in the 
matter, and that it is desirable to follow that precedent. We not waste time in attempt- 
nga raat ol of 'an sok eta sO te fu absurd and irrational. Our net of Si Lo is that 
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poe. i. Ye fallowon is from the Panjabe, 
ot ia Cay fag a . 


ting held at Viceregal Lodge.on y eveni when the Revd. 0. 3 
i, delivered a'short lecture on the and work of Rabindyanath ‘Tagore, 
yander the presidency of His Seti, the Viceroy, was a unique 
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for : ‘lit services 
bit ‘to. those trae 
serhagynd 80 to 


Saasdther 4 te. remove bartiers: which 
os which the Revd. C. F. Andrews made was. 
d his work, but showed‘a striking familiari 
poet's writings in the orginal as'well as with ‘t 
"ot the "Vaisnab literature, of ancient Bengal.’ The 
ip an pang i column, and the tribute of admiratién and ‘p' 
Aye Hn West will make the heart not only of’ Betigal 
it that one of her ‘children has deserved #0’ a 
cay ted lecture His Excellency ie Viéer 


ing a literaty and tal sov 
ee authors of the Rt “and oad 

nel praise, but His Excellency ill 
of admiration which the trazsla- 
tage nty in Asia.’ Rabindranath, it is 
pte Asiatic Sok but one of the great ae wos of the World. 
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ig “obvious, i is not only a 
me That is the verdict, not merely of Indian admirers, who must naturall 
i wee ia of English criticism as well.” 
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Te OE. “Ge The fcllowing is from the Panjabee 

te Mia ina, i litt ‘(Lshore), of the 5th June 1913 :— ae 

i ? tyigt 3 OtY Iai} 

" «We conto the Birthday-Hénoars list that has just been, published is even more 

disappointing than was the New Year's list of Honours. As on the previous occasion, Indian 

, mames have been studiously. excluded*’from. the, higher. honours. ..A Kathiawar -Chief, no 

Pertinisyvin doubt, gets a OS.1., bat: "oeskat is probably because-he is a Chief. Even the honour Of 
O.LE. has been very spdtingly conferred,:and in the Punjab the only recipient of it is 

| Sarday Bahadur Sagdar Arar Siggh, Manager, Golden Terpple, Amritegr, who has_ received 

ee S the honour in recognition of his setvices as an Honorary Magistrate. dy Dane, ‘the wife 

ee _ 2f,ou ex-Lieutenant-Governor, gets a Kaisar-i-Hind ‘Gold Medal and #0 does Sardar Dyal 
eo #h Man of Faridkot. the recipients of the Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal mer no “ye 
: the names of Miss Frazer of the Baptist ion, Bhiwani, and of Raizada 0, 
, Barrister-at-Law, ; Jullundur,, whose ee iy before the Public Services Commission at ‘Tatiore. 
e for its liberal character.eyd;out-spokeoness. The list has been especially 


; 
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wate from the ot hawigh tee Punjab. Hindus, whose share in the Honours h ie 
ely hag Yr heaton, to find that‘ Rai Sahib’ Narir 
‘Das, rosecutor, Lahore, ib.Lala Sundar Das Suri, te at Babe’ of | Schools, Sud 
Rai Pte Lala Bishen i Pleder, Jhelam, have been promoted to Rai Bahadurship, while 
i Mal, a aeeere Banker of 45 saath has also been ‘made | a. tee Peas : 
“in the .Punja 


=, “dow Lahor “abel do net Rg? r 
notice, . The KOS contra on ye bie Mr. a 0’ 6 ‘hew. 
+ oft] ‘dle. poe pestt conglusion. _, Neit her does the’ honour 

Ge come’ ‘tee soon, for his, Hheept 
ng. entitled iets to such a distinction.” 
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pf country.’ High officials in India seem to imagine that the one way of making the 
 Fealise its responsibility is by bringing it under official control.’ Hore we have it on the: 
aabboty of a British Min 


USO Minister that the same result has been achieved ‘in England by a very 
iffer ent policy—-a policy which is absolately free from the many objections: to which restric- 


tive or repressive measuses are obviously open. The policy, followed is a policy of complete: 
trust.and confidence, and this, one would think, is the only policy which can be truly 

ctive in dealing with a nighly intelligent class of men—men who are essentially patrictio 
and who know their duty to the country as well as any Minister. -If ever there was a period. 
when sf oe criticism on the part of newspapers or prematare discloware of official 
news conld have precipitated a crisis it was during the last few eventfal months, when the. 
peace of Europe was more than once threatened... And this is what'Mr. Samuel said io his 
speech. at the dinner regarding the attitude of the English Press during the period :— In 
the qroewrnticn of his great.and holy task—that of maintaining peace—Sir Edward Grey 
had been, assisted. by the manner in which the British Press had kept a calm, cautious 
and reticent demeanour. The whole country was grateful to it for that service’ Who can 
doubt, that the Government in India can depend upon the same service being rendered. by 
the Indian Press—and by all sections of it—whenever there is an oecasion for it? But the. 
essential condition of effective service is that the Press should be free and should be 
allowed to feel that it is free. It is only a self-respecting Press which can be a source of. 
real strength to the Government or the people, and the Press can bea self-respecting only 
if official authority will not unduly interfere witk its freedont” > | 


18, The Zribune (Lahore), of the 3rd June 1913, - publishes the 
following from one of its correspondents :— 


Mistakes of the bureaucrasy. 


“There is something in the nature of a bureaucracy which makes it so difficult to 
‘adapt itself to changed conditions of life. In its tenacity to old methods and traditions 
it is as stubborn and unmoving as the aristocracy. In its notions of pride and prestige it 
is as unwilling to budge as the latter. In its ideas of government it is even less flexible 
and less accommodating. That explains whv in spite of Lord Morley and Lord Hardinge’s 
desire to ‘ rally the Moderates’ we find that the relations of the educated classes and the 
bureaucracy have not improved as much as they should have been. It is true that the 
statesmanlike lead of Lord Hardinge is, to some extent at least, being followed by Gover- 
hors and Lieutenant-Governors appointed during His Excellency’s Viceroyalty, but we find 
that even in the United Provinces and Bengal the bureaucracy is rather too strong for the 
heads of the respective Governments, and in actual practice the policy of ‘rallying 
the Moderates’ dwindles almost to a vanishing point. Yet it is gratifying to note that the 
Heads of Governments in these provinces are making a noble offort to give effect to the 
policy of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India. In the Punjab, however, practically — 
nothiog has been done even to give a start to the policy of conciliating the educated classes. 
Beyond a few gracious words spoken here and there and a few gracious smiles, Sir Louis 
Dane never tried to do anything appreciable in that line. With the change in the personnel . 
of Government things might improve, but that has yet to be seen. In the meantime we 
think it our duty to point out that the chief obstacle in the way of a complete understand- 
ing between. the Governmert and the educated classes.is the so-called titled gentry, and if 
the new Lieutenant-Governor wants to inaugurate an era’ of conciliation and goodwill, he 
will require to guard against the wily importunities of certain members of this class. Every 
time the Government or the head of.the Government starts a popular scheme, with a view 
to ‘win the hearts of the people, it is taken possession of by people who have the least 
influence both-in educated and uneducated circles, and the result is that the scheme in- = 
variably fails in its avowed object. Then, the Government also have to note that the old 
aristocracy has practically disappeared. Here and there -you miay find. a remnant of it in 
an imbecile debautch, or in a harmless ease-loving zamindar, But what practically goes by 
thé name of the Rais class just now in official circles is a curious: mixture of ‘the real aris- 
tocrat and pseudo-Rais: The pseudo-Rais is an English manufactured. ‘aristocrat’, whose 
chief claim to aristocratic airs 1s the wealth he has earned under the British and the titles 
he hag won from the latter. The position of the latter with the official heirarchy principally 
depends upon keeping the latter and the real popular: leaders at an arm’s length from each 
other. ‘A real and substantial improvement in the relations of the educated leaders and the | 
Government is impossible tanleed th representatives of the latter make it a point not to be led — 
astray by the intrigues of this so-called Rais party. What happens is that every time the 
Governinent wanta to reach the people, these gentlemen intervene-and take the whole thing © 
im: their hands. Being | practically -devoid. of any. influence with the people, they then | 
suggest methods and deviess which result in .making the Government. unpopular. Some . 
-mombers of this so-called Rais party are such as make a.regular trade of their influence 
: ‘Government, officials. For them this is a matter of life.and:death.. They can thus 
Win ‘khaod: 
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portion of their earnings on winning thé pleasure or approbation of the 

does not neoessatily mean that’ they ‘bribe them. As for their time, on 
j heavy,’ add thus waiting’ on’ Government officials is considered a good and. 
of ‘employitig it: ‘Othere consider it:a paying investment. In any case, they - 
her time .:nor:money to,keep themselves well in the.:good books of the: ruling. 
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19. The Zridume (Lahore), of the 6th June 
, has the following :— 
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To abstain fro 
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é 0) To take kin to trade and to purchase thew - ‘pecessaries from 
‘ their co-f soniet j ct eee 


(8) ‘To establish Telami¢: Banks: arid thereby: te ‘eave - thett tote . 
ligionists from the evils of usury ; 


(4) Tocling fo theie teligion, bearing in mind that it is their 
failure to act in conformity with their religious practices 
which has hitherto been théir ruin. 


Pur In ape ge the writer requests the sle 
a their newly-edacated ee 


d é anit were Béitt 
tn apa iit oe w He 


$ not only to forgive the 
» but to join hands with 


Panjab’ ¢ | 22. The Khalea Advocate (Amritsar), of the 
the Bikbe Report end gat May 1913, publishes the following : — ) | 


. } 1. ‘ 
© * . ae e Rac ae © 


“ There are no’ two opinions as to the literary talents of Pandit Harikishan Kaul. A 
Census Report is usually an ordeal, and we do not withhold him the credit of an attempt to 
emerge successfully trying to. dispose of the material with .considerable skill, yet he has 
here and there betrayed his personal equation in dealing. With: classes, castes, and causes, 
while in the chapter on Silchs, there are unmistakable: proofs of the well-known sodaete of 
the Hindus against the: Sikh Reform ‘Party. . 


“ The very terminology i is one indulged in so often by ‘the Hinds newspapers like the 


on and the: Panjabee,. The use-of words ‘Separatist, Neo-Sikhs and Tat Khalsas’ in: 
be aces and with the connotation resentéd by the Sikhs, and. this in spite of the fact of his’ 
all Enewlodee of the Sikh views on the point, shows most conclusively that he seemed to” 

, delight to have a chance of casting a fling upon the. eonsmunity. 


- On the top of ped 157 (Census Report, . Part I, Panjab) he observes: ‘ The term 
‘Tat Khalsa ap ave been taken up by the Hindus, who are opposed to the se 
-movement of the Sikhs, as a nickname and is now resented ‘by the followers of this new 
’ reform movement. * 52°38 


“The learned Pandit has, siaail betrayed: his gross ignorance, if not’ pre) jadice, in 
taking as his oe penieey on Sikh religion the obseure booklet in Urdu written’ by’ 
Bakhshi Ram Si One may very well ask why Maéauliffe, Ounningham and Gordon’s’ 
works. were sea books for the Census Commissioner. The mention of this ‘high authority 
by. the Pandit Sahib. must rouse a bitter’ ‘Teséntment, were it not that it excites our surprise 
and indignation at. the off-hand manner in which the oonelusions were arrived at in a Govern- 
ment: publication of tremendous importance. The writer did not evidently care to have a 
look into: the ‘credentials of B. Ram Singh asa writer on ‘theology. Familiarity with the ’ 
building quality of lime and stone ; intance with the use of iron and timber ; knowl 
| of. bolts: snd. nad and an abj 

pe a ys divine to the Sith of ail shades of belief.” Bakhshi Ram Singh must be a 
: az he does'net‘repent, crave the pardon ‘of ‘the Panth and taste Pahul 
| of the: woardinal f ‘form; prescribed: by ‘the'tenets' of the Father of the 
ns re no time of-his life was-the retired Sd Executive Engineer known for his religious’ 
| ‘studies, His.sole, 
whose. aim of life consists in the attempt to blot out their: 


inspiration comes, we believe, from mba who aré not Sikhs themselves,’ and > 
ate communal existence’ and 
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| | ; . 24,, The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 29th 
“aga 3 : Mey: 1918, publishes the following:— ~~ ii 
a » é thigees? . . : 


against, the Police Sub- tor and the Zaildars. and Lambardars. 
stated by vernment: in reply to the question in the Council, were that they had 
evidence and distorted proofs regarding the crime. These were serious charges, 
and it ‘was necessary, in the fakereath of e administration © justice, that. they should be 
eegguuse eens and that if found guilty the ns in question 
nothing is. more important: than that public servants 

? eb on see! ding has been actually done. -In his order” 
Commissioner passed ordets dismissing Elahi Bakhsh, | © 
‘ema 2 two other Lambardars for ove year, . 
uhammad | ay, Lambardar. . The latter, 
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says in the most ‘clear terms that ‘ everything pointed ° to 
er.’ Bati-in' spite of this’ unanimons* fitding — 
fore; one of them a-European’ member of | 


the post: of: District J ‘(now a Divisional. Judge), - 
wtunity. of clearing himself, but has, on the - 
alia, Zaildar, ‘the uncle of Muhammad Ali, who”: 
Barge an 1 Das and was found by Mr. Forbes 
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suspicion i of. dereliction of - dut e ‘We farth , underatand that . A ‘an Das, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, ‘and Me, ‘Forbes, I. 0.8, who held favandgationn onthe spoty? i 


ev rong criticisms againgt the conduct of the Sub-Inspector. The former Deputy ’ 
Gommienet, wan Babadur Diwsh Narendra Nath, albe ovtéted ‘an enquiry by the: 
uperintendent of Police regarding thé charjbs*tiade: aghins ter. What? 


| st the' Sub-Ins 
enquiries the Superintendent has made is not known to us, but the offending Sub-Inspeotor, 
we are told, is now in charge of the. Kotwalji, Multaa city. ‘Why he has been selected 


for this most important tharge Certainly leeds explanation.” >: 
‘ -*93, Phe Pridune (Lahore), of the Jat Jone 1913, publishes the ieliowing 
eo ee * gommiutnication from a corfesponderit: under the 
x... % ~ ae to nom-de-plime of “ Verite Sans Peur.” vin 
eA, Bae eat gs) ae oer ae | pays ae o ’ eee 
ri - “Sir--May I ask through the medium of your paper whether the Magistrates of the 
eg Civil Service are in any way subordinate to the District Superintendent of? 
ae : | | 7 
: “In a certain district in the Punjab the Superintendent of Police gets the District : 
gistrate to bring pressure to bear on his subordinates in order to make them call on him. | 
is is all the more remarkable, us sociul/y he has nothing to do with’ the members of the; 
Provincial Civil Service. Why then does he wish them to call upon him? Is it in order. 
to, let te public see that, if he so wishes, he can influence Magistrates in the decision of their 
cases , : | | 


“. A Government circular certainly mentions that members of the Provincial Civil" | 
Service should call on the Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioner, and the Sessions Judge. : 
With this we heartily concur, but is there anything to show that District Superintendents of a 
Police is also included in this category ? a OK ee | | 


- © Ag far as we can remember, while the Public Service Commission was sitting at 
Lucknow, Mr. Rahim asked a witness whether Deputy Collectors‘were subordinate to the 
District Superintendents:of Police. The answer unhesitatingly given was to the effect. that 
they were not, but they were treated as such, This-is the question we should like settled: 
once and for all. | ai 


_ & If this letter should come under the notice of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab’ 
and of the Hon'ble Judges of the Chief Court, we would respectfully ask as a matter of justice’ 
that orders should be issued on this vexed question. : bins 


oi “ If-Government should be of the opinion that Magistrates should call on the District 
Superintendent of: Police, then there is nothing further to be raid, but if, on the other’ hand, 
they are. not supposed to call, then the very least that can be done-is to ask District Superin- 
tendents of Police not to expect it, and to ask District Magistrates not to bring any pressure 
to bear on their subordinates in order to make them call on the Superintendent of Police.” . 


'(d)—L£ ducation. é; 
26. The Tribune (Lahore, of the 5th June 


Classification of College Scholar- 7 i the ing tome 
igniter 1918, publishes the allowing 


. ,“ Sir Louis Dane’s anxiety for a better yndérstanding between the Hindus and Mus- 
lime of\the province has.found . exptessjpn in a document which may perhaps be.thd last 
that he signed before making over charge of the province to his“ successor. It is a notifica- 
tion of the Punjab Government in the Education Department published in the last issue 
ef the Punjab Government Gazette and bears date the 26th May 1913. It is a parting gift 
of the late Lieutenant-Governor to the Hindus of the province. For the first time in the 
history of the province it introduces the principle of communal representation in the 
award of scholarships in the Arts Colleges of the province, The Government grants have now | 
increased to 32 the number of College Scholarships granted annually onthe results of the a 
Matriculation examination, and to 32 on those of the Intermediate Examination. In future 
the mode of award of these scholarships will.in. both cases be as follows. Four scholarships 
will in the first. place be awarded to the sons of Hindu and Sikh, Jat and Rajput agri- 
eulturists. The remainder will be awarded mainly in order of merit, but also so as to 
secure that the total number of scholarships assigned to each of the main divisions of the 
people shall be Muhammadans 15, Hindus 10, Sikhs 5, others 2. Put im plain English it 
means that out of the 10 scholarships assignéd to the Hindus any number which does not 
exceed 4 shall be reserved for the sons of Jat and Rajput agriculturists, which thus ina way 

~~ geduces the nétinber of scholarships available for Hindus other than Rajputs and Jats to 6. 
_ The innovation is not only unsound on economic —- but is also baneful. It creates a 
m‘among the Hindus themselves. Instead of making a further separate pro- 
‘of: 3 Jats and Rajputs on the same principle on which a separate 
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and writes i— 


the rates at least to the level ch in 
“Branch deserve to be treated much’ more 
the widespread dissatisfaction caused in 
h was vetoed by Lord Minto. Nor can. 
enemies of the British Raj to misrepresent 
an attempt to force the provisions of the vetoed. 
rates have been enhanced will only tend to 
arists by the forebodings of some malignant 
tion of the reins of Government by the 


*ble Mr. O’ Dwyer were of the genuine grievance of the 
: Branch.in particular.” 


eclonists of Lyallpur , | 
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SELECTIONS 
FROM THE 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 
Examined up to the 14th June 1913. 
CONTENTS. 
EE 
Page. Page. 
I.— Potirics, VI.— Lratstation. | 
(a) Foreign— 24. Constitution of the Punjab Legislative Council 
: (Panjabee) ws 1a —— 
1. England and Turkey (Mister Gazette) 7. 617 25. The Punjab Excise Bill (Tribune)... —— 
2. The Anglo-Turkish Convention (Hindu) oe $b. , 
3. Europeans and Asiatics (Zamindar) one 4b. VII.—Gernegrat ADMINISTRATION, 
4. Hindus in memes | a ain ‘ne $5. 
6. The Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i- a and Indian Judicial < 
Muhammadans (Hamdard) wn cee 518 celnterese 
26. The Hon’ble Mr. Shah Din’s appointment 
{3) Home— (Observer) el oe _ §27 
6. Government and the Edacated Classes of India (8) Police— 
: . (Desh) Te i os , 
. VO 2 Se pice SO 27. Lahore Roman Catholic Missionaries and lotteries 
8. An a and Mohenmene Asp mee fe ff, Arya Guzette) eee ese eee 527 
wlio Bete) oy seta ed ort aie 
11. European assaults on Indians (Tribune) eee $b. 
12. Europeans and Indians (Panjabee) ove ab. Nil. 
13, The Bombay Lift Assault Case (Zvibume) .., 521 
| | (a) Education— 
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» Martriculation results of the Punjab Universit 
IIL— Nativa Stats, (Tribune) a as = $b. 
31. Mrs. Besant on the Benares Central Hindu 
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32. The Hindu University (Observer)... _ $b. 
lV.—Kinz-KILiina, 33. Female Education among Muhanmadans (Za- 
mindar)... eee eee ees 530 
Nit (e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
| 7 34, Assessment in the Lyallpur District (Observer) 580 
V.—Nativz Socretizs and Reticious Martens. tf) Madieess 008 Comneniatione— 
Hindus and Muhammadans (Desh) we 521. | 55, The Southern Indian Railway Strike (Hindu) 530 
The Authorship of the Quran (Bharat) ae - see uiway Sirike (dines 
see Antenne & ¢ ik nt) 6a 86, The Railway Strikes (Tribune) ses . 
The Hindu Conference (Arya Gazette eee $b. 
Presidency of the fosthenming Hindu Con- _ | (g) Postal matters— 
ference (Sanatan Dharam Parcharak) =... $b. 
. Hindus and Sikhs (Bir and Arya Gasette) ... $b. Nil 
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plain ; ar ece eee 80. 
22. er Krishna, B. A. (Arya Patrika) ma ib. | (h) Miscellaneous— 
The Sikhs and the Samajists (Khalsa | 
Advocate). ove see we 524 37, Inoome-tax in India“(Paisa Akhbar) a 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 1l41H JUNE 1913. 
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§%o issue after the 20th and 25th April respectively, 


No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher, Circulation. 
—_———— eS ag fmm a eee 
ENGLISH. 
: DAILY. 
1 | Tribune -»» | Lahore --. | Bihari Lal 108 1,880 copies, 
eae TRI-WEEKLY. 
2 { Panjabee owe | Lahore «. | Mul Chand vee 2,194 copies. 
BI-WEEKLY. 
‘8 | Observer Lahore oe. | Nizam-ud-din eve 1,120 copies, 
Punjab Times and Frontier Rawalpindi «. | J. B. Thapur oe 300 
) News. | | 
of WEEELY. 
5 | Arya Patrika eo» | Lahore Salig Ram ee 465 copies. 
6 | Comrade eee | Delhi «-- | Muhammad Ali eee coe 
7 | Harbinger eve | Lahore . | Durga Parshad oes 135 copies. 
8 | Khalsa Advocate oo» | Amritsar «» | Khalsa Advocate Com- 846, 
mittee, 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly .. | Simla 8. H, Liddell 600, 
| FORTNIGHTLY. 
10 | Jijnasu*® -- | Lahore «| Ishar Das ee 500 copies. 
MONTHLY. 
11 | D.-A.-V. College Magazine ... | Lahore oe. | Saraswati Nath ove 1,800 copies. 
T2 | Durbar .- | Amritsar - is Mal , 80) 
13 | Forman Christian College | Lahore ee ose | ose 
Notes.t 
14 | Praetical Medicine oo | Delbi Dr. Ram Narain ove 1,000 copies. 
15 | Punjab Edueational Journal | Lahore ... | RB, Mohan Lal me 500 
36 | Punjab Mission News | Do. Revd. Wigram ee 350 
47 | Bayi «| Do. Mr. B. M. Jones 500 
I8 | Review of Religions «o» | Kadian (Gurdaspur) e- | Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... 800 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore «» | Dev Rattan oss 300 ., 
20 | Teacher +» | Dinga (Gujrat) «. | Kalyan Singh aie 557 
21 | Union | .»- | Lahore | P, @. Bichards, BA. a 400 4 
82 | Vedic Magazine and Gurukul| Do, .. | Devi Chand i 500 4s 
- Bamachar,. © | 
| URDU. | 
| DAILY. 
28 | Afghan§ .». | Peshawar » | Saiyid Mohammad Abdalla a 
24 | Akhbar-i-’Amt »». | Lahore .»» | Govind Sahai ae 900 copies, 
25 | Desh oo | Dow .- | Dina Nath aoe 2,000 4, 
26 | Hamdard ... | Delht +» | Mubammrad Ali i mn 
- 27 | Hindu§ «» | Lahore «| Hari Lal Sharma a eee 
28 | Paisa Akhbar e. | Do, a aie Din oe 2,500 copies. 
a9 |Rafgt — .». | Delhi | Mirsa Asdulla Beg __.. eo 
30 Watan 3 ««- | Lahore | Mutiammad Insha Alla ... 4,283 copies. 
81 | Zamindar we | Doe ~+| Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan] 5,962, 
— ; *Not reesived during the fortnight, 
{Not received dering the month, 
Not received during the week, 
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até 


“URDU—conTinced, 
Br WERKLy. 


Vakil 
2 WreEkLy. 
Afghan® 


J Abli-Figah — 


Ahl-i-Hadis*® 
Abluwalia Gazette 


| Army News? 


Arjan 

Arorbans Gazette 
‘Arya Gasette: 
‘Badar ~— 

Bitarat 
Utiandhwin' S&h*® 
Civil and Military News... 


Curzon Gazette 


| Delbi Gasette® 


Durbar Magazine*® 


3 Hakam 


Haq* 
Haq Pasand 
Hinda 


“apy P Htidustan 


Fitinter 

Idiem® 

Ritin Dhenu 
Rxpurthala ‘Atchbar | 
Rishmiri Méguzine 
Bbyal Gasette: 
tytton Gasette® 
Mtttap® a. 
Millat* 

Municipal Gasette 


Munir 


64 | Musalman . 


Nar Afshan 
Paisa AkbUar 
Parkash 


Punjab Sathachar 


Rajput Gaéette 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
_.., Dittd® 


> 
> - 


Ludhiana 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

‘Lahvte 

‘Chidtan, Gurdaspur District 


.. Pn iieiter 


Rawalpindi 
| Ladhiana 
Delhi | 

Do. 

Lahore 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Delhi 


Amritsar 


Lahore 
Do. 
Jhang . 


’ 
f 
; 


Amritsar 
) Lodhiana 
Lahore 


Namé of Publisher, 


ad 
e*- 


Abdul Adis 


¢. 


Ghulam hmed 

Seana 

Lghag, Gibgh 

ei ie tad 

Dharm Pal 

Narain Das 

Bhiowani Das 

Miraj-tid-din 

Thakur Shevraten Singh ... 
Haji Atniad 

Abdal Azis 

Mirsn Hairat 

Sajjad Husain 

Karem Chand Hateshi 
Yakub Ali : 

| Karim AH 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 

Bata ‘Rm 

Mita Mobwhittida ‘Bieta’ 
Abatil'Lekit 
B. Didlat Bam 


iF 


OB a Bin 


Mibxtimad Din’ Futiq 


| Avia" Bisgti 


Buikki Das 
Jawkbar Tal 

Shuja Ulla 

Din Muhammad 
Hafiz Khada Bakhsh 
Sana-ula 

P, Wyllie 

Nigam Din 

Radha Krisben 
Hira Lal; 


Thakar-Sukhram Das 


Bahayrlpar State 


om er:. ee 


Saiyid Mphammad Abdulla| 


, 


eee ee 


Circulation. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 1l4tax JUNE 1918—conciupep. : 


ne 


No, | Name. Loeality. Names of Pablisher. Circulation. 
~~ | UBDU—coxcuupen, | ee ae 
} 
| WBREKLY—concladed, | | 
72 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak... | Amritsar + | P, Bolia Ram eee 780 copies, 
73 | Shanti® eo | Rawalpindi --- | Kishan Chand Mohan... 1,200 
74 | Sialkot Paper*® eee | Sialkot --- | Todar Mal oe 300, 
75 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar »- | Jhelam + | Manivi Fakir Muhammad 700» 
76 | Tabzib-ul-Niswan -»» | Lahore «+ | Sayed Mumtaz Ali ove | 1,500 _—sé—=», 
77 | Victoria Paper soe | Sialkot - | B. 3, Lala Gian Chand and 600 ,, 
L. Brij Lal. 
78 | Wagt® -»- | Lahore > | Ali Husain eee 300. (i, 
79 | Watan w Do. «oe | Muhammad Insha U!lah ... 5,835 i, 
80 | Zamindar- «1! Do, « | Bafa Ghulam Qadir Khan | 3,900 ,, 
: FORTNIGHTLY. 
81 | Biwah Samachart eo | Lahore «» | Ram Chand oe 500 copies. 
82 | Jiwan Tat «- | Da. «+ | Dev Rattan coe 850, 
83 | Mister Gazette eee | Do. «- | Ali Bakhsh eee 100, 
84 | Mohyal Gazette eee Kala, Jhelum Distriet -- | Mehta Sham Das vee 160, 
$5 | Nur es | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf oe. |  ) a 
PERSIAN, q | 
FORTNIGHTLY. | 
86 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart | Kabul . | Abdul Khalik ee a 
URDU. 
MonNTHLY. | 
87 ! Arorbans Parkasht vee | Lahore e- | Salig Bam eee 600 copies. 
88 | Arya Mosafir eo | Jullandar .. | L. Amar Nath coe | 70 OC, 
89 i Fasanat ... | Lahore ae — Firoz-ud- 1,000 ,, 
90 | Inder > .. Dharm Pal, B.A. es ssl, 
91 | Insan ee | Amritsar ee | Ghulam Qadir eee “ 
92 | Jauhar tte. ..» | Be, Obizag Din Janhar . .. | 400 ,, 
93 | Kakezai Social Reformerf ... | Lahore --> | Fasl Din = 400_ =, 
94 | Makhsan we. | Delhi ve | M. Fasl Ilahi i ee 
95 | Martand .-- | Lahore ‘es | Kanhaya Lal ove 850 
96 | Nisamat-ul-Mushaikh —... | Delhi . | M. Muhammad Khalil... 200 ,,. 
97 | Rafiqt eo. | Lahore e+» | Charinji Lal eee oe 
98 | Raghbir Patrikaf . | Do, ee | Prabh Dial oes 500 —s*r», 
99 | Sadhu «- | Do, | L, Gauri Shankar Lal... 8,060 , 
—-100 | Safi e+ | Pindi Baha-ud-dia, District |} Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 _ ,, 
Gujrat. 
101 | Zabanft eee | Delhi - | Dr. B. B, Mitra oe a 
GURMUKHI, | | 
WEEKLY. 
103 | Khalsa Sewak »»- | Amritear .-- | Jiwan Singh eee 1,000 copies. 
_ 108 | Punjab Reporter® so Do. -- | Ganda Singh a 400 , 
MowrHty, | | 
_ 104 | Punjabi Sarmet ... | Lahore - .. | Dharm Dev i 1,000 copies, 
ee rare ioe 


- § Not received during the fortnight, 
$ Not received during the month, 
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I.— Pouitics. 
(a) ~ Foreig n, 


1. In referring to the steps taken ‘by the British Government to prevent 
 weabint iit Che the use of opium in China, the Mister Gazette 
SE ree _. (Lahore), of the 3lst May 1913, remarks that the 
Béitish Government, which is kind not only to its own subjects but also to the 
people of other countries, has shown great sympathy with Muhammadans in 
connection with the Balkan War. It is true that Government has not taken any. 
active part in the war, but it has morally left nothing undone (to help the Turks); 
Had Britain withheld this moral support and sympathy, Russia would have b 
this time.expelled the Turks not only from Europe but from Asia as wéll: 
Moreover, it may be borne in mind that the little that has been left 
in the hands of Turkey is due solely to.-the efforts of Great Britain, 
Under these circumstances, it is foolish on the part of -Muhammadans ‘to think 
that Great Britain is a friend of the Balkans. The Maslims of the world should, 
therefore, convene meetings and offer thanks to Government for displaying 
sympathy with, and solicitude for, the welfare of Mubammadans. a 


2. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 5th June 1913, remarks that the 
< vies Western Powers think that their well-being lies ‘in 
: The Anglo-Turkish Convention. | Secale! ° ; hr : » 

eceiving their neighbours and in increasing their 

army. The paper goes on to refer to the recent Anglo-Turkish Convention, and 
says that for a long time past Turkey has been asked by Great Britain to sign an 
sprecment, but so long as she ‘was a living country she refused to comply. 
owever, now that she has lost all her power, Great Britain has again laid the 
question before her ministers, with the result that Turkey has been obliged -to 
accept every term dictated by England. After remarking that the Shaikh of 
Koweit will now by virtue of the aforesaid convention be a puppet in the hands 
of the English, the paper says that Great Britain’s- recent understanding with the 


Shaikh is tantamount to a challenge on her part to Germany. 


3. In its issue, dated the 3rd June 1913, the Zamintdar (Lahore), says 

3 , that the mutual hatred and enmity which exist 
between Orientals and Westerners have now reached 
théir highest pitch. The nations of the West are so proud of their white colour 
that they consider themselves superior to the people of the East in every respect 
and compel them to lead lives of humiliation and slavery. They, further, regard 
the latter’s progress as fraught with immense danger, inasmuch as they believe it 
to be the forerunner of their own decay and destruction. This is the reason why 


: Buropeans and Asiatics. 


the civilised races of Europe are bitterly harassing Asiatics. Indeed, Asiatics are <: 


allowed to live with the whites only if they undertake to supply them with every 
material for luxury and serve them like animals. Butif they, as a free people, 
demand those rights which are held to he the birthright of Europeans, laws are 
at once made to deprive Asiatics of all places of habitation in the wide world of 
God. The civilised nations of Europe claim to have put down slavery and raised 
the people of the East to the high pedestal of liberty and progress, but these 
claims are only verbal, for, as a matter of fact, the contemptuous treatment 
accorded by European nations to the people of the East-is a thousand times worse 
than slavery.. The Westerners are so haughty that they imagine the whole world 
‘to be their property. They invite Easterners as labourers to newly-conquered 
countries, and when by the latter’s labours they have’ succeeded in converting bare 
tracts into smiling fields, they expel them through the medium of their laws. In 
support of its above assertions, the paper refers to the existing strained relations 
between Japan and America with regard to California. oes iaiaat 8. 


a are 4, The Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 7th 

ee June 1913, publishes the following: 
“It is gratifying to note that some. of our English friends have taken it upon. 
themselves to ventilate the grievances of the Hindu colonists in Canada, which aré many : 
-and serious, and a meeting was recently held in London with that object with Sir Muncherjee 


-A. “Ses 
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in the chair. India, it.is néédlesd' te add, is exceedingly thankful to these 
| emeo for their noble and selfless exertions on their behalf. But how far their labours 
will be fruitful it is difficult to say in view of the facts of the situation. Some eight years 
et numbers of Sikhs from the Panjab bagan to.emigate to Canada in search of fresh 
new, -and within two nearly seven thousand Indians, mostly 
| in that. Peet ‘This caused grave misgivin gs'to the Canadian 
ot in ej in ic, they-#o revised the Immigration Law.as to stop 
To dies The law: did not. affect the Chinese and the Japatese. 
Sikhs Masons in Teoma approached the Dominion Minister. with their grievances 
‘reovived the vsual.' sympathetic reply.’ The Indians have been waiting all these 
| for the justice rs ered promised to them, and it seems they may have to wait 
= utito the Day 9 rreetion. ing-among thé grievances of the Sikhs in 
la are the foll Under the Penh soe of Imurigration the ‘following are 
under the pote ‘of the adniissible :—A'wife going to bier husband,'a child pote Goins 
> itd patepts, brother or sister going to brother, parent -goiag: to son or dau ghter, provided 
at the person to whom the imniigtant is going: is | able and willing to support: this addition 
t6 the number of his-or her dependents. Then it. is added that ‘these, regulations shall 
wath ly. to any Asiatic: rap. . But it. sppeers then that there are certain apocial agreements 
wa te Chinese and the we Cae dvernments, where this provision in the Act is rendered 
tive in a their case an ite ay plication is practically ‘confined to Indians alone. This is 
rake ost ‘irritating of‘all pa invented to oo 

ntinuods © t 


cil The Hamdard (Lehore), of the 30th h May 1913, says sie it roe bids 

the Anjuiniun:i:Kh lets i-Keaba. highly, pleased to learn that the movement of the 

; Anjoman-i-Khuddam-i-Kaaba is: gaining in popa- 

ity ~ A Sa y and that it has been welcomed by many respectable personages, 

n publishes a tour ogramme Of Maulana Abdul Bari, who will 

shor } tome the country With’ a-view to pépatarising the movement, and says 

. Shaukat Ali has reactied Dethi iti order to establish o regular ‘office for: 

Ceetiong all matters connected with the Anjuman. After reporting that Mr. 

Mashir Hussain also is shortly expected to visit Delhi, the paper expresses the 

wil that the Anjuman ‘will pitt success‘iti all its aims and that its, existence 
prove ® blessing for Indian Muhamumadans, 


, The same ‘paper in ite issue of the’ ist June 1913 pablishés & comé 
inunication from one ‘Shaukat Ali—<utitled ' The Abjuman-i-Khauddam:it 
Kagha A request to Nahant ang” —urging the latter ‘to join the soviety 
in question. After roonatking its objects. are to be purely réligions, the 
Writer says that it. is to. ba a8, ‘ lines.of thé Salvation ‘Kem veda hi ‘and - = 

| an child | 


blish wang on ther things, a eols and orphanages for Muhamin 
: ' (8)-Home. 


ee The Dest (Labo), of the 7th Jund 1915; ike & ote: eaétlea * At 

a ; _ attack on the educated “Classes in India,” After 
ose ox lly G. uatii an. extract “from the sp which Lord 
ent am. recently delivered : before the Anglo 

Indian Club So in ery His celleney remarked ‘ that: Government. should 
pay no. heed to the unrest caused by a few thousand people whose interests tive ‘wt 
with those of the generility of the people, the paper deplores the: conduct 

of the Tae Gavernot of Bombay'in attacking, in utter ‘disregard ‘ of the -ciream- 
gitanc e cou the motives of educated Indians. It says that the views 
Id Bndiia'on ail qhestibiis affecting the welfare of the country, . 
fe fo tig thal ropeesndt bbe: . Wibhes at the whole country. - Uuder 
, it wall serve nO t ful purpose, nor will it hel in the solu- 

5 of we to tai fe British ublic ‘by erideavour- 
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state of ‘affairs, but whose numbers are not eo large or whose activities so great 
as to justify the Englishman’s warning. Moreover, the blame fér the existencé 
of this small band of Muhammadans does not lie so much at the door of the 
Muslim community as with the authorities themeelves, Indeed, if this class 
of Muhammadans increases in number, and if their doings ever assume a serious 
aspect (which God forbid), itis the authorities,‘ and not the poor Muslim 
community, who will be responsible, for: it-is‘the: duty of Government and noé~ 
that'of the people to put an énd to’ mischiefimaking: es 


-° ‘- 8 Writing under ze ee ™ aed gy tag spilt milk,” the Hindu 

: | (Lahore), of the 5th June 1918, says that so. lo 

uf ee end Mubammad~ , Indian Muhammadans were "indifferent ia 
nds cng | making efforts towards bettering themselves, Anglo- 
Indians were so pleased that they applied to’ them the epithet of “the beloved 
wife ” and acknowledged their political importance. - Ever stnce, however, Musal- 
mans realised their true position and, turning over a new leaf, commenced to 
move with the times, Anglo-Indians ‘have been ‘saying spiteful things against 
them. The paper then refers to the article which recently appeared in the London 
Témee and in which its Bombay correspondent has taken serious exception to the 
new: policy of. Muhammadans, simply on the ground:of.its being similar to: that. 
of the Hindus and opposed to the selfish views of Anglo-Indians, who, says the 
paper, have no other object in view than to maintain their present authority in 
(Git. Nawabship) in India intact for an indefinite period. After expressing 
its inability to understand what right one has to compel a people to live in a 
state of humiliation, whose own sense of shame views slavery with feelings of 
repugnance, the paper says that Muhammadans have now awakened and realise 
what is injurious and what is beneficial to them. Under these circumstances, it 
is useless for narrow-minded Anglo-Jndians to cry over spilt milk. 


9, The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 7th June 
1913, publishes the following :— 


Indians in the Army. . 


| : aah (Tee e TES 7 

‘4 The present position of Indians in the Army is @ cause of great bitterness and dis- 
‘satisfaction among the Indian people, and much has been recently said against the injustice 
‘of. keeping all but very subordinate ranks in the Army closed against the people of the 
country. It was a general expectation among a considerable section of the people of India, 
whea His Majesty the King Emperor visited this country, that before His Majesty left the 
‘shores of India a more liberal policy, under which commissions in the Army would he 
gtanted to selected Indians, would be announced. The expectation has not been fulfilled 
and the grievance remains unredressed. We are glad to find that-Mr. J. B. Pennington, a 
retired member of the Indian Civil Service, urges.in the course of an article in the current 
number of The Indian Review the importance and necessity of this reform. Indian public 
opinion has been long agitating against the present short-sighted -policy. . Nothing, indeed, 
ean be moré tinsatisfactory than the present system under which no Indian, whatever 
his rank may be, whatever education he may have received, can obtain a. commission. 
in the Army. Now that the report of the Nicholson Committee is under the consideratiqn 
of tha Government of India and the Secretary of ‘State for’India, we hope Government will 
take advantage of the opportunity to improve the position of Indians in the Army and there- 
‘by remove a great injustice-to the Indian people at an early date. ‘Even the Mughal 
mperors, who were never so firmly established in the country as the British are now,’ says 
Mr. Pennington, ‘ were never afraid-of putting Hindus in the very highest civil and military 
appointments, though, no donbt, they often sufferéd seriously. by doing so; and surely we 
need have no fear of the result if we only hold the scales evenly.’ That is, as Mr. Pennington 
says; the true mission of the British in India, and he endorses Sir Thomas Munro’s well- 
known saying, ‘ It would certainly be more desirable that we should be expelled from the 
country altogether than that our system of government:: should be such as to end 
_in the abasement of.a whole people.’ It will be remembered:that Lord Minto’s Government 
‘factually framed @ scheme for the raising of a regiment to be officered by selected Indians. 
His. koelleucy’s proposal was that the regiment should begin with a ‘akeleton of a few 
British officers to give it a start, and'that young Indian Officers should be gazetted to it in 
the ordinary way, with bond fide Comniissions.which would rise in due course of promotion, 
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The result of this would be that the British skeleton would gradually disappear, and an 
Indian officer woyld erent obtain command of the regiment, in the course of 20 
years or 80. While presiding at a meeting of the East-India Asaociation, London, at whigh 
ir William Plowden, K.C.S.L, read « paper on the‘subject some time ago, Lord Minto again 
teferred to the question, and said that he-had-hoped that his scheme would receive offici 
‘sanction at Home, but he was‘sorry he did not:know what had happened to it as there was 
apposition to the proposal there in. England. .:. The:question is one of great importance, and 
Sir Wi aan. Plotden-very properly urged in: his. paper that. it ‘must-be faced, however 
unpopular it may.be” —°= =. =. ee ge eo cee 


4 
> 


10. The Desh Care the. a play. 1913, hes . note prs 
marae ae ae . “Ingglt tog Parsi Barrister in London,” It is - 
, Mnglighmen and Indians. =. matter for regret, says,the paper, that racial bigotiy, 
a characteristic of the white nations, should now-a-days be. in evidence. in 
' London. After describing how a Parsi Barrister was recently refused admittance 
to a dinner party given by sowie Barristers in their Club in the south of London, 
the paper says that when such fneulting treatment is accorded to’ Indians in the 
British Metropolis merely on the basis of colour, there is no reason why Indians 
should feel aggrieved for the treatment meted out to them in British colonies. © 


, 


. European assaults on Indians. 
+ ‘ ‘ 
¢ ; ? . . 


cig (1b: The Tribtine (Lahore), of thé 18th Jane 
- 1918, publishes the following :— | gies 


“The Civsl & Milstary Gazette has thought: it fit to raise its protest against‘ Indian 
journalists even of professedly moderate opinion in this Province’ giving. prominent insertion 
to European assaults on Indians: It says that ‘ full ror. we Og is given: to all the-regrettable 

, features,’ of such cases and ‘a little homily. is preached.’ Apparently our contemporary 
would not brook even a mild journalistic protest ofa wrong suffered by Indians. These 
incidents are by no means so raré asthe Upper Mall oracle presumes, nor is the racial 
sapercilioushess confinéd to ignorant or unimportant:men.: -Men like-the late Mr. Malabari 
‘have received gross and’ unprovoked insults'at. the hands of E:ropeans of position, and 
‘evén Maharajas have sometimes to. complain of. certain conduct arising from undue racial 
-pride.; ‘No}sane .man, of. course,;can defend incidents of this type, and when Indian 
.journalists protest against them,.they only ask for preventive action. Had such preven- 
tive action been effective, we should have witnessed no more of such unpleasant instances, 
wanton, wicked and absolutely mischisvous. To.show that it is not the Indian journalist 
alone who feels the gravity of: the. wrong, we quote below the editorial remarks ofthe 

' Témes of Indéa in the lift assault case. Our Bombay contemporary writes :— | 


| “¢Tt has.seldom happened thab:an Indian Magistrate has been called upon to rebuke an Englishman 
for conduct unbecoming a gentleman, and the rebuke will be keenly felt by all Englishmen in India, and all the 
more so beca nothing te. strat said was too gevere too. méet the case. Not only did the accused man 
¢ ‘commit. the most unprovoked assault ‘conceivable, but he had the amazing impudence to attempt to justify 
‘his conduct by saying that ‘ natives ’ should ‘have the decency to give: precedeace’ to Europeans. I nee 
intolerable plea has never been publicly made, and we think that all will agree that there is no room in India 
for mien of the stamp of Evans. - The fine of thirty rupees that was imposed seems hopélessly inadequate as a 
Dic gig a for the offence, and we trast that Goverament will consider whether further steps cannot’ be 
_. taken. Evans did not make any form of apology to the gentleman whom he attacked : we venture to say that 
‘his attitude is represetitative of no’ decest;minded man in the Eqropeam community in Bombay, aud that his 

-cowardly and caddish behaviour has §led everybody with feelings of intense shame and disgust. | , 

; qe er, of . a ee > ao gee ; : + . “i oe eae 
How we wish that the Civsl & Milstary Gazette wrote in a similar .strain and therehy 
‘exerciséd its influence in cteating a feeling of greater -restraint in Europeans. Nohady 

t is mistaking 
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through the gate reserved for frst and second class ré, 


although nothing was written: there’ to that The 
from the eerviog 92, Basin of incivility and want of tact... 


nt s the a from 
intended: 


that: for - 
énguury. hesr in tha discbarge of the 


ae 5 This.ie, 90 far.as it goes, Bat thb-punishment ef the individual. offender does 
nit go far enough in. such a:case. What, is necessary is thatthe higher authorities should 
e.%.vigorous, effort. to impress upon their subordinates the. necessity of showing proper 
rane rare ans and treating them as equal subjects of the Crown. The conduct of the 
Sergeant in this case was undoubtedly worthy: of the strongest condemnation, but what 
are we to think of a system under which a Police Sergeant can come to believe that he 
is at liberty to insult an Indian in the pesition of Rai Sitaoath. Roy Bahadur in the way 
that this Sergeant did? Hf equality is to be enforced ‘as: between Europeans and Indians 
and the best iinterests of this..country and. of the -administration are bound up with - its 
enforcement, .a more thoroughgoing method must, be Teagrtec to for the purpose than has 
been followed so far.” 


i ici 1g he thane (Lahore), of the 12th Jtine 
he Bombay Tift ssranik ewe, 1918, publishes the following :— 


A sensational case has just been decided by Mr: Khairaz, the 3rd Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay, in which a Earopean, Mr. W. Evans, was accused with having assaulted 
on the 29th May Mr. Humza-Nazar tubaramed Fateh Ali, a nephew of the late Mr. Justice. 
Budr-ud-dio Tyabji. Mr. Fateh Ali was on. the afternoon of the day going to the office - of 
the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association in the York Building and entered the lift. He 


was followed by Mr. Evans. The lift, it is said, could carry two at a time, but somehow one 


of them was asked-to quit it and wait. Mr, Evans refused and so did Mr, Fateh Ali. 
ae A on the former slapped the latter on the head and attempted to push him out of the 
lift. . He again slapped him and knocked his cap off his head. The cap fell out of the. lift. 
What followed is described by the Times of Indéa thus: 


“* The accused asked the complainant to go for his cap: but the complainant did not do it. Then the 
aconsed left the lift, and went up by the staircase to his office on the second floor. Getting off the hft on the 


tury the complainant out of the office. On this the complainant proceeded to the Esplanade Police Station, and 
asked Inspector Chapman to get him the accused’s name. 


In the course of the trial the accused admitted having slapped the complainant, but 
pleaded not guilty. He admitted having thrown his cap away and said that the lift was 
primarily intended for the use ofthe tenants of the house-and not for outsiders. But no such 
rile or custom was proved. The Magistrate sentenced the accused to a fine of Rs. 30,. but 
commented strongly on his conduct, which he remarked:-was of.a type that created political 
troubles and racial ill-will. This incident has a tremendous effect:on the people. throughout 
India and doega incalculable mischief silently, though little of it may be seen openly. 
Snropeans,i in India, have to exercise great restraint on.their temper, and we think the 

overnment ought to issue a general circular warning the public of the political consequently 
of such scandalous incidents. It would be an error to regard the effects of the incident as 
trivial and not ——s particular notice.” | 


| ¥ — NATIVE. SocietiEs AND Rexiciovs Marrers. 
14. ‘The: Deeh (Lahore), of. the. 6th: June: 1913, has a note entitled 


———— means of dinner parties,” in which it says that a 
few days ago the Hon'ble ‘Mian. Muhammad Shafi, who isa .President of the 
local’ Muslim Club, invited ‘the members of the.. Punjab Association Club to a 
dirmer party, and: many: Hindus.and Muhammadans: dined together at the same. 
table. It was perhaps understood at the time: when the above event took place 


at Ludhiana would; for instance, beiremoved:’. The paper: goes on. to say. 
that ‘the Punjab Association. Club subsequently gave a return dinner party to 
the Muslim Club. After remarking that she former. Glub j is an older : institution 
“than the latter, the paper asks Mian Muhammad Shafi to abolish the Muslim 

tb if ‘he is’ really in earnest ‘in promoting the union of Hindus and: Musal- 
mans, and:to, join the Panjab: plnceiaon: ‘Clab, ‘the members of which, represent 
all: — of the Punjab, . 


18: Writing: ander: be ben td 18: the: Santon of :the. Quran ?:”’ 
61. Bhavat{ Jullundar); of the: 6th June.1913, says 
TT Adenhip of the Quran, > that: during. the last: few: days some of: the. ‘Muslim 


papers’ have beqn ‘publishing writings ehealatedte wound the feelings of Arya 


: 8 ~~ ‘.* 
BO all dot he ght he 


first floor, the complainant foJlowed the accused, and asked him for his name. The accused told his peon to. 


“ Efforts to unite “Hindus. and Musalmans by 


that ‘a union would be effeeted between the two: communities.’ throughout the. 
a tae ‘and that’ the complaint. of the: Hindus: in conaection with the Ram Natak. 
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Samajiate. For Leshenes; it 5A v8, not a few papers reproduced certain marriage | j 


verses from the Vedas and contended that a woman, and not God, was the author 
ofthem. After remarking that those« wh6 claim thie have no other object in 
view than to commit misc ief,. the. paper quotes certain Quranic verses in which ' 
an 2 ag is made to God, and enquires (from its aforesaid ee 
whether it is possible for God to be the author of them. 


16. The Shanti (Rawalpindi) of the 7th J me 1913, , publishes from the. 

n‘ of a Jate follower of the Agha Khan a communi- 

ee ‘ation ‘Headed “‘ Are we being farned j into Ismailis or 
rebels.” For some time past, says the writer, Rabi Bura Mal, agent of the Agha ’ 
S Khan, has been playing a new game with the Shamesi Hindos with a view, to 
ay having them converted into Ismaili Muslidis. . The writer then refers to certain 
3 tonsa | in the Rahbar Veda—a, religious book of the followers of the A gha 
Khan—and says that as they promise the approaching advent of the Agha Khan’s 
rule in the coantry, Shamei Hindus are still more ardently clinging to . their 
faith. -‘The writer then appeals to Lala Lajpat Rai and other leading men of the- 
Hindu community to come forward and release Shamsi Hindus from the clutches. 
of the Agha Khan, adding that if Hindus fail to attend to this matter, they will 
repent it afterwards. 


17. Writing under the heading “ What will be done at the forthooming 
Tho Wise Conference, Hindu Conference,” the Arya Gazette (Lahore), of 
. the. 5th June 1913, publishes a list of the subjects 
tobe discussed at. the forthcoming Hindu Conference, and says thatif no final 
decision is arrived at at the Conference with regard to widow re-marriage, the. 
responsibility will rest with the Hindu Sabha. It asks the latter not to 
forget to devise means to put an end to the (ill-) treatment accorded -to™ 
Hindus by Muhammadans at various places. The paper then goes on to des- 
cribe how the Hindu community is at present labouring under great difficulties 
on account of the attacks made on it by non-Muslims, and says that there 
can be no denying the fact that a number of Hindu young men and girls are. 
lured away by Christians by means of the hospitals which have been opened in 
(almost) every town and city in the country. it 18, therefore, necessary for the: 
Hindu Sabha to arrange for the establishment of hospitals in the country. Re- 
ferring to the carrying away of indu.. widows by non- - Hindus, the paper says 
that. the most effective way of pu atting a stop to this state of affairs is the re- 
marriage of such widows. It is, herelors, adds the paper, necessary for the. 
Hindu Sabha to pass a. resolution advocating widow re-marriage. It is also the 
duty of the Sabha to prevent Hindu children, especially (Ué: and) girls from 
attending Mission Schools. In conclusion, the paper says that so long as the 
citadel -of Hindus -is nat defended ngnant extraneous attacks nothing: can he. 
done to save it. , 


+18. The Sanatan Tiere 6 Pa sarah (Amritsar), of - i 3 une 19 i, 
- gays that- according to the Parkash ore 
ane tapi forthooming Laipet Rai, Lala Hans Raj and Mahatma lunshi 
Ram have the strongest claims to the Presidency 
of the forthcoming Hindu Conference, although it is an. admitted fact that. 
(orthodox). Hindus will not accept them. “After remarking that-when the ve 


: er “ sc nek ”. is from the Samajic point of view synonymous with “ dakait,”. 
4 the 


esidenoy of a Conference of dakaits. 


19. ‘The Bir (Amaltear), of the 28rd May (received on the 7th. June). 
aii and Sikhs.” 1918, pga a cartoon headed “ ‘Tyranni 
Sikh ’ in which a Hindu gentleman is represent- 
ed as offering the chélam of his: ; to his 4S who is a to_ be a Sikh 
girl. Underneath the paper‘: adds a story Sikh ; to thia 
a & Hindu ¢ : "ae 


wing | a. 


} 


> 
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She there falls ill, and, when ‘the doctor declares her disease to be incurable, she - 
takes her father to task for marrying her for the sake of money to a hukka- 
smoking Hindu, thereby throwing her into hell with his own hand. | 


. Commenting on the above the Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 5th June - 
1918, says that the cartoon has apparently been published with a view to — 
putting a stop to marriages between Hindus and Sikhs. Indeed, such maitri- — 
monial allianees have already been practically stopped by Neo-Sikhs, more especi- 
ally since the enactment of the Anand Marriage law. After remarking that 
the stoppage of such marriages is bound to lead to evil consequences, the paper 
says that the Sikhs can by all means preach against the injurious habit of 
smoking, but they should avoid the publication of cartoons which cannot but 
strain the relations between the two communities. | 


20. Inits issue dated the 3lst May 1913 the Jiwn Tatv (Lahore), © 
The Dev Samaj publishes an abstract of the lecture delivered by the - 
founder of the Dev Samaj on the auspicious occasion 
of the silver jubilee of that institution and on the 62nd birthday of the founder. In ’ 
the course of his lecture the speaker described how by means of false stories declar- 
ing that God was Omnipotent, Ominiscient and Jehovah, and at one time the leader 
of the Jews, to become their God after his demise, He gradually rose to be a God 
and the Creator of Heaven and Earth. The speaker then referred to the Muham- 
madan Paradise and said that in the heavenly kingdom of God excellent arrange- 
ments had been made similar to those in a certain part of the city (the speaker 
apparently meant prostitute’s quarters). In conclusion, the speaker said that 
before the advent of the spirit of the Dev (he referred to his own religion) 
those who taught the generality of the people in the name of religion based 
th2ir fundamental teachings on false and concocted stories. 


21. In its issue of the 2nd June 1913 the Zamindgr (Lahore) has a note 
& Complaint. headed ‘‘ The Mosque in the Machhli Bazaar, Cawn- - 

’ pore.’ A portion of the aforesaid mosque, it says, 
has been considered worthy of demolition, because the Magistrate of Cawnpore 
has walked inside it with his boots on. After expressing surprise at the strange - 
logic and argument on which the above decision is based, the paper says that 
there is not a single mosque in the country which the members of the ruling 
race do not enter (4éé. enjoy a walk) with their boots on. Even in the Juma 
Mosque, Delhi, Muhammadans daily witness this heart-rending spectacle without — 
being able to take any action in the matter. It is, however, a pity that some 
British officers are producing this as evidence as a justification for the dismantling — 
of certain mosques. . If this state of affairs is allowed to continue through the 
negligence of Muhammadans, not a single mosque in [ndia will remain intact. 


} 22. The following is from the Arya Patrika 
- To ee (Lahore) of the 7th June 1913 :— , | 


“It is amusing to note how a man will sees motein the eye of his neighbour but 
will not.be aware of the beam in his own eye. Mr. Krishna, B. A., the Editor, owns the 
paper and is making money by its sale and objectionable advertisements. His paper is 
patronised by the Aryas and: he is week after week addressing frantic appeals to them to 
increase its circulation. When getting Rs. 100 a month as paid Editor of the Arya Patrike 
he was not living in such ease and comfort as he is — now, and he had no balance 
in the banks. Is:he-not selling Dharma updesh for filthy lucre? Why does he not make. 
over his and its income to the Pritinidhi Sabha and receive his pay—or subsistence 
allowance as he delights to eall it—from its coffers?. This will be doubly beneficial : 
(1) it will strengthen his pet organisation and (2) he shall have no personal motive of gain in 
stirring up strife and running down his opponents. The fact is that Mr. Krishna cares not 
a rap for organisation ; he is the master of the Prachar department since Lala Ram Krishna, 
the President, is a nonentity and a figure-head, and Mr. Krishna wants to keep and extend 
his own power and patronage. The appeal in the name Pritinidhi is a cloak; he wants 
more money so that he may wield gréater authority. His ambition is to become an autocrat, 
and. the plea for efficiency isa pawn inthe game. He vauntingly says that from January 
to April his Saturdays and Sun y were given to going out to the Mufassil Samajes ; but 
avill he tell us what positive work he did there: we know he was not wanted at Sialkot or © 
Agnritsar, where he found fault with the workers and tried his best to stir up quarrel. He is 
nat én effective speaker, and so far as we are aware he knows little of Sanskrit and less of Vedic 
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love apd‘is not éagerly sought by the Samajes.. Will: he tell:us ‘why he went. to 


Amritsar anniversary when the Gujrat Samaj was so hard-pressed for epeakers:4.. He wants. 


to kee the ‘ inde dent ’ and: * honorary ri woskers..under his.thumb, an i ‘there P. , dis: 
crediting them and magnifying thie: own achievements. We hope the Kong ma I see gd 
the-d ‘gnd be .not, misled ‘by:such. selfigh writings. The. Ara Samaj has an arduous 
af efere it, and it sbould continue to avail: of every agency that will farthér the noble 
Wore. 


: the honorary” preachers with missionary zeal are best, but if’ they are not fortlt- 


coming they should invite the ‘independent * workers ‘even if they. have to pay. travelling 
of the. “paid * etaft;”’ 


The Sikb and the Arya Semaiiets. - #44 June'1913, publishes the following :-r 


“Our contemporary of the Arya. Patiska vents his spleen against, us.in: the follows. : 


ing words :— ; et eee a 7 = 
“*The Tat Khaleas among the Sikhs are very bitter against the Arya Samaj, and 
hitherte: the Samaj has received: ‘thbir blows in the lying position. It. appears to us that 
the limit of forbearance has, beep . exceeded, and that howsoever unwilling a reply must 
now, ba.made., It:will not be,. however, tit for tat. We were under the impression that 
our; Silence, would: induce, the Khalsa, Advocate to desist from, misrepresentation and 


experses and moderate fées; they’ will‘ be foond better thao, and superior to, the gepenality. . 
The. Khalsa. Advorete (Lahore), of, the, . 


abuses in which that. paper frequently indulges against the Arya Samaj ‘and ‘Swami - 


Dyapanda, but we were mistaken ; owr silence has encouraged him to peresst.in his noble: 


‘{ The: italics are ours.:- We will not pay our contemporary in his own coin | bg ; 
mg tle section of the Arya Samaj he belongs. to by. the name,given it-by thei public | 
in- general, But for: the sake of defence. it is our. duty to. lay before the juss, readers the. . 


bare faote,..to show. whether in , describing the Arya Samaj and its founder in their’ true 


. 


‘> 


colours. we. perform.a noble task, or it is an ignoble conduct to warn our brothers against 


the trap:laid for them. As Sikhs,.we must refrain from taking the aggressive part, but 


where there is no end of mischief on the other side we must needs remain on the alért, and, © 


-_ 


for the guidance of those who are likely to faH prey to them, describe the Samajic chale. 
in’ their detail: It being our duty: towards our nation in particular and the public, in. 
general, we cannot refrain .from discharging it.. And no.one out of Bedlam -will call . 


this an ‘ ignoble task’ even if the Arya Patrska may use his whole vocabulary to prove 
it-to be sgnoble... A:gopd thing -doss not lose -its quality if itis given an unsuitable name 
by.a prejudiced person. Everything, looks pale to a jaundiced eye. Similarly every work 
other than that of the Arya Samaj..must. appear, ‘ sgnoble” to the firebrand of the. Arya 
Patrika, in. whose opinion. misrepresenting :facts about great spiritual men aiid the 
réeligson taught by them ;--abusing-all the fomadere of the great religions for the worlds. 


én the most despicable possible terms; injuring the feelings of .a gentle and. peace-absding.. 


community by shaving the, heads of their ignorunt and misguided membera sn open 


eS using their: hein. for- the; dirtiest purposes; taking Dharameglas and 


waders on. rent or loan and: turning, them. sato pne'e own property, &c.—are the deeds 


unparralleled.in nobleness..and'.virtue, We,.are:not willing to take. up the gatintlet, 


\ 6 i 


But if our contemporary, with any baseless remark like the one.under refutation, compelled 


‘ . — 
- : 


are afraid we shall not refram from-doing ‘80.’ 


us to give in details all the true and patent facte'in proof of what we have. suid above, we 


4°) 4 Mere ts afresh instatice ofthe ‘ noble task’ which our Samajie friends are always. 


thy - Police concerned: challanned a easa; in which the accused. 


versed ia the. casa. 
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tevision of "tha illiberal..Regulations. whiph..wore . framed in 1909, the - Council - of. this 
Pivvince’ odmpares ‘unfavouradly,in this reapeot, with the newly-created Legislative 
‘Céuncits+ for-Ai and the Central . Provineem.;. This .is. a very serious grievance of the 
ople of this -Province—a grievance which, it.must be .regretted, the Government of Sir 
is Dainé -onty imperfeetly,:underatood.and, which they,-took no steps to deal with as jt 
ought 'to‘have. been dealt with.. If the,. keynote. of Lord-Morley’s great despatch, laying 
dowg the principles for the constitation of tha new .Coungils, was the recognition of the 
nevessity:as well-as the supreme desirability of praviding..a suitable non-official element in 
théin and of.the right of the: people to; effectively influence the measures and policy. of the 
Government: through ‘their re ntatives inthe. Council, one can have no hesitation in 
saying that -the oy cae - framed in this (Province .to give . effect to this excellent inten- 
tidu ‘served énly-to frustrate it. . Nor is the.,pmallness of the elected element the only draw- 
back ‘in the composition of the Conncil, Ifthe Indian community in the Province haye 
not liad justice done :to-their legitimate claims by the ulations, the Hindu community 
in particular can complain, of positive.injustice. having,.bean done to them. In other 
Provinces the fact. that ‘the.-Muhammadans ate in, a:‘minority has been regarded as a 
sufficient ground for .creating a specish electorate, for their benefit. In this Province it is 
not the Muhammadans but the Hindus who are in a minority, and not only have they not 
been given aspecial electorate to which, on the principle recognised by Government, 
they were perfectly entitle, bug which they never claimed, and never will claim, because 
they believe the principle. to be unsgund aad. mischievoys, but even ‘the usual methods 
by which the interests of minorities are protected. and grievances arising from the results 
: of electiong, redressed have been discarded in their case. The power of nominating non- 
. officials, which is vested in the Local Governments, is ‘intended to be‘so-exerciséd as to 
safeguard the interests of a minority whose just representation : the elections have failed 
to secure, In the case of the Punjab this oped was put to the test at the very first 
election under the new Regulations when the number of Hindus: returned by the electo- 
rates happened to be disproportionately small. The fact was brought to the notice of the 
T.ocal (Jovernment, and it was suggested that the inequality: should be redressed by the 
nomination of a number of Hindus, This was not done, and high officials actually gave out 
that in making the nominations the ‘Government could not take into consideration the 
regults.of the elections. If this principle had been consistently adhered to, there would have 
been something to be said in its favour.. But it was not adhered to. When three years 
later the position was reversed and another community and not the Hindus failed to 
secyre the number of seats to which they thought they were entitled, :the principle was 
giyen the go-hy and the power of nomination was exercised'to secure the representation of 
that community. We shall quote chapter and verse. In 1910-out of the five elected seats 
three went io Mohammi ns, one to a Hindu and one to’a Kuropean. The Muhammadans 
were thus in an overwhelmiog majority, but this ‘did not prevent the Government, in making 
the nominations, from giving as many as four of the seats at their own disposal to Mubam- 
madans, two to Sikhs, one to a European. and only’ two: to Hindus. On the other hand, 
at the last election five ont of the eight elected seats were won by Hindus, one by a Sikh, 
one by a Muhammasan and one by a European: And this. was regarded as a sufficient 
ground for nominating not a single Hindu to the Coungjl-. Of the seven nominated seats, 
four were given to Muhammadans, two. to Sikhs and one.to.a European. The injustice 
involved in this arrangemeat: must be obvious... Naturally the Hindu community feel that 
in the practical working: of the most beneficient scheme of. reform adopted by Government 
fot many years, ho attempt has been: made:to.do adequate justice to their interests. Let 
it hot fora moment be:imagined: that the Hindus grudge:their Muhammadan fellow-coun- 
trymep the measure of representation they enjoy... All. thet they want is that they too 
should have the same justice done to their.claims. . Equal justice to all communities has al- 


_ Ways ‘been the ‘corner-stone of their political:programme,.and they believe that no_ other 


principle is consistent either with the interests of the Indian nation which js in the process 
of foymation: or the ultimate iaterests of the communities ;themselves. The fact that this 
principle was-not given effect te by the policymnd the measures of the régsme which has 
now conie to a close has naturally caused a measure of dissatisfaction among the Hindus 
which, wise*statesmanship ‘will realise the necegsity of allaying by every meang in its power. 
We appeal to His‘Honour the new: Lieutenant-Governes, to rise to the height of the occasion 
and ‘do that justice to the Hindu-community iv the.matter. of. representation on the Council 

- which bas not hitherto: beenidone:to them,: :We do -not;,wish His Honour to come to a 
hasty decision: or to commit: himself to any. definite policy ,.before he has studied the. facts 
of the case. ‘The elections will:not be. held before another .couple of years have paeseéd, 
and there is plenty. of time for: His Honour:to make up.his.mind.. That he will study this 
| GudgtiOr ‘as well aa the: broader question of Indian representation and the necessity of pro- 
viding @ more adequate elected element, with all the..astemtion they deserve, is the earnest 
hope of the Hirdy sommunity and of all well-wishers of the country. 


_-" : F4> é ‘ 


ther niatter to whith we desire to: draw His -Honouc’s attention. 
.the Imperial Council have hitherto been anything but satisfactory. 
: which involves not ‘merely the prestige ef the Government, but of the 
her Provinces make it s point to-send some of their best. men to the Supreme 
who are ‘both willing and ableto take # prominent.part. in the..debates 
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“and otherwise isifienss the’ policy and ‘mieasures of the Government.” How have. the 
Panjab members, whether elacted or nominated, acquitted themselves? The Government, 
‘ St miust be remembered, have & direct respondibility even in the case of the elected member, 
“because the number of elected’ members‘'in the local ‘Council is- small and the: elections 
‘ to the Supreme Qouncil are’ ‘participated in notonly by elected members but by nominated 
non-official members as well. There is also the’ unfortunate impression. in the public mind 
’ that i in ‘at least one case the votes at the électibn were actually influenced by the attitade 
and the actions of individual officials. It was no business: of the officials in question to 
meddle in a matter which did not concern them and in regard to which high authorities 
‘have repeatedly laid down’ that’ ‘officials must observe strict neutrality. But the fact 
 Femains that things were dod at the, election which did. create the impression to which 
, we.have referred. It’ cantot surely be ‘tb’ much to hope that Sir Francis O'Dwyer will 
follow & more corre¢t and a' imidre liberal policy than his predecessor did, and will not 
only not allow his: Governinent to be - associated ted with measures which may be calculated to 
create A feeling of just dissatisfaction in’'the’ minds of a particular community or to 
, prejudice Indian interests fae, but will firmly put down any attempt on the part 
de ndividual’ officials to in re, Sven indirestly, with the just rights and ‘the freedom of 
e ectors,” 


95. ‘The Tribune (Lahore), of the 11th Jui une 


The Panjeb Bein Bill. 1918, publishes the following :— 


&) Po In this artitle. we propose to examine. critically the provisions of the Excise Bilt 


relating to-various subsidiary matters. of importance. We acknowledge that the Bill pro- 
‘ vides for an unshackled: process of decentralization of business (Section 12) the due enhance- 
- ment of penalties for excise offences and various other useful points. Nevertheless the Bill 
' Ja Open to reasonable objections in penpent of adit important matters. Some of the more 
© (prouuineat of these are as follows.:— | 
. ‘* (a) Sale of spirit or sntomicating drug to juveniles.—Section 28 prohibits the 
alle of spirit or intoxicating drug to any, person apparently under the age of sixteen years,— 
' @ limit that has evieaale. been fixed quite arbitrarily. e limits of age vary, of courge, 
‘ 7 different countries, being 14 ia the United - “a. ee 16 in Victoria and New South 
‘Wales, and 18 in British QOolambia, Newfoundland and New Zealand. The better plan 
would, therefore, be to fix the age limit on a more rational basis; and the only one that 
-@ommends itself to reasonable view, is the limit of minority which the law seeks to protect 
‘on broader grounds of policy and ‘expediency. The limit of 16‘years of age as provided in 
: ‘the draft Bill doubtless goes beyond that-of 14 proposed by the Excise Committee ; but both 
‘the timits are equally sabjéct to‘the exception of arbitrariness, whereas the proposed pro- 
: ee of sale toa minor is based on & well-accepted prineiple. 


ied (:) Binploguiind of ohildiens and women (Section 29).—For precisely similar con- 
 ‘sadesitSont. the employment ‘of.a minor’ to sell” spirit or intoxicating d shoald be pro- 
_ hibited, the age limit of 16 prescribed in the. Bill - being .dorie away with. Next as regards 
_ the employment of women, the draft Bill does not go far enough, being based on the in- 
| adequate recommendation of the Excise’ Committee. As rightly observed by that Com- 
_ Mittee, women outside the: licengee’s domestic circle are mostly - employed as allurements 
— to the larger. consumption of liquor; and it would be agréat hardship if females of the 
' Hioensee’ s family were absolutely prohibited to sell spirit or drug. But from these two 
| premises it ie not logically follow. ‘that it would be sufficient to vest as the Bill does 
, phe. power of f prohibiting ‘er bone t of women in liquor shops in a superior revenue 
, authority such as the e natural tendency of 4 revenue officer, however high 
' his the probiblece generally ‘te adopt” éuch measores ‘as will not reduce the reyenue. Further, 
' the prob in individual —— would require to'be supported by a finding that the 
' ‘proposed ‘emp! dainty: is intendéd'to push the eale of: liquor or is calculated, to offend against 
Be pi om Aol But sucha foding: eannot be arrived at in most.cases without 
iy ered” Be aad evidence - ision by & Ce deal. is trouble which area ys to, be 
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_ where it.is in fact done honestly, whether it is done negligently. or not.’ If. this definition 
were adopted, as it should be in the absence of a special definition of the term, no suits would 
lie except in cases of proved dishonesty. Weconsider.that this would unduly restrict the 
right of suit and that acts done or ordered without due care and attention ought not, in 
public interests, to be protected by the legislature. The definition of the term ‘ good faith’ 
contained in the Indian Penal Code may therefore be adopted, for according to it ‘nothin 

_is said to be done or believed in good faith which is doue or believed without due care aod 

_ attention.’ roe eee "ede . | 


Z “(d) Duty of landlords and others to give informatson (Soction 50).—The legal 
‘ obligation of giving notice of any manufacture or illegal import or collection of any excisable 
' article noé licensed under this Act or any unlawful caltivation of any plants from which 
‘gh intoxicating drug can be produced is cast upon specified classes of people. In the 
‘absence of a reasonable excuse breaches of such obligation are, according ‘to the Bill, liable 
‘to be visited with certain punishments. Here the distinction between knowledge of a 
_ plain fact and knowledge of an illegality does not appear to be well recognised. How is a 
‘ person to know that an import or collection of an excigable article is not licensed or cultiva- 
‘ tion of any plant is unlawful? In the latter case, is it not necessary that the person concern- 
‘ ed should have had the knowledge that an intoxicating: drug could be produced from the 
‘ plant concetned ? In this connection reference may be invited to the somewhat similar pro- 
visions enacted in the Criminal Procedure Code, Section 45, Clauses (a) and (6), whereby in- 
‘ formation should be given by a person about the permanent or temporary residence of any 
' notorious receiver or vendor of stolen property in his village ; and about the resort to any 
_ place within or the passage through such village of any person whom he knowe or reasonably 
' eguspects to be a thug, robber, &c. It; therefore, appears to us absolutely necessary to ‘80 
~ amend the terms of Section 50 as to render it incumbent on the prosecution to prove guilty 
knowledge or reasonable suspicion of the illegal character of the act on the part of the 
offender wherever it ought to be a necessary ingredient of the offence. We are here advocat- 

- Ing = Te but the sound and fundamental principles of highly developed system of 

criminal laws. ” 


VII.—Genera; ADMINISTRATION. 


26. The Observer (Lahore), of the llth June 


The Hon'ble Mr. Shah Din’sap- 1913, publishes the following :— 
pointment. 


: “The permanent appointment of the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shah 
' Din to the Punjab Chief Court will give. deep satisfaction to his co-religionists’; and in 
. making the statement we can safely associate the Musalmans of the whole country with 
those of the Punjab. Mr. Shah Din is respected throughout Muslim India for his great talents 
and high attainments, and even more so for his sober judgment and strong character. He has 
- always evinced the keenest possible interest in all national movements and taken po small 
share in moulding their course; while his well-known strength of convictions has ever 
- inspired respect for his views, even on the part of those who have not always agreed with 
his opinions. His elevation to the bench and admission into the public service deprives the 
Muslim community, already so poor in workers in the public cause, of the services ofa 
veteran; and yet his appointment will be received with general satisfaction by the Indian 
. : Musalmans as an act of justice to his claims and to the aspirations of his community. 
paws (b)—Police. 

27. Writing under the heading “Is gambling permissible by law and 
rie 8 _ morality,” the Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 5th 
ee ee, ee Miss June 1913, refers to the lottery organised by the 
a Missionaries connected with the (local) Roman 
.. Qatholic Church, and expresses surprise that they should not regard it as against 
. law and morality. After remarking that the Calcutta High Court once declared 
‘ lotteries to be illegal and that the Bengal Government in 1908 stopped a lottery 
- organised by a Bengali in connection with sugar, the paper says that it is extreme- 
‘ly inadvisable for Catholic Missionaries to collect money for their buildings 
’ by such means. In conclusion, it enquires whether the Punjab Government 
: cannot put a stop to the lottery in question. ' ) 


be a ae | (d)—Education, — 


vet Tag Fela idk be 98. The Tribtene (Lahore), of the 12th June 
_acaligions snd Cone ditinticns in. 1918, publishes the following :— 


: “The introduction of religious and caste distinction in Government educational 
institutions is one of the most backward and revolutionary steps that could: be taken by a 
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introduced into the, very, details. of social 
wit =. virus of these unfortunate distinctions. 
Goed into their. systems will. necessarily. bear fruit; and we shudder to 
mnaequences ‘thereof to the body. politic. The existence. of s0 many denomins- 


germs thus. 
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4e purpose of Government scholarships has. come 


the principle. is to. be carried further in the management of Government Schools or Colleges. 
We are of opinion that no time should bé lost in odging an emphatic protest ‘against th 
measures. The more we thiuk of the question the more we feel its mischief. We have 
heard with some relief that when the..watter,.was discussed--in the Syndicate before the 
Government took it up it was condemned by that learned bedy, but in introducing that con- 


: sideratuoe iptp the award of — the Govqrement has acted en contrary to their 


— and opinions.” 


; @s | is 


“ We have given expression. to our view from the national point of view in 1 the above 


paragraph ; ‘but besides: the national point of view there is another point of view -to which 


we' varriestly’ ‘desire to draw ‘the’ ‘kttention ‘of our Hindu readers, and that is the ‘Hindu 
int ‘of ‘view. ‘“While’the : lemders of the: Hindu Sabha are busy forming Unions, 
Pecdbties: ‘and Associations ani in roe oma gs 2 offices among themselves, the ground from 
usidér the’ feet lof'the Hindu. young men jis slipping. It is evident. that these measures not 
fii and sone: ‘acrimony ~in Government’ educational 
institutions, dnd ‘thus check ‘very materially the growth of a national sentiment among the 
viridus teligioas ‘eothmunities:Somposing the Indian lation, but that they are bound 
to‘affect’ the educational ‘prospects of thé best among Hindu stndents. Out of 64 scholar- 
ships ‘open for collegiate education, only '16-at the most,’ ¢¢., not more-than one-fourth, can 
fall to: the whare’ of the Hindus; other ‘inn Sikhs’ and Jate and Rajputs. The proportion 
of Hindu étudents who ‘have. hitherto. been enjoying ‘these scholarships and who are‘ in 
future likely to be entitled to claim “such be. deat — on the ground of their position 
at the examinations is and must. always. be y large. at then do the Hindu 
pose to do in the matter ? wat thee allow themselves to be lulled into 
steep b thee: fareical attermpts'at unity, a will they counsel:among themselves and give 
docisse’thonghe to. the: “Aivention 2 Wea hg Aa no ‘ineans opposed to unity. In fact no one . 
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cs . 529, - The Deeh- ary + hes : une — fs, Pen ho a paragraph 
FR EER eaded “* Scholarships will’be given not on account 
a ability but on religious considerations.” —Refer- 
ring to. the Punjab. Government’s recent circular regarding the grant of scholar- 
slips to:students passing the Entrance and F. A. Examinations; ‘the paper says 
that'the object of the circular is to announce that ont of 32 scholarships 15 are 
to go to Muhamimadans, 10° to Hindus, 5 to Sikhs: and 2 to-others. After 
characterising the circilar as wholly unjustifiable, objectionable and unfair, the 
paper says that scholarships should be ‘allotted on account of-ability and not 
religion. After remarking that. nowhere. else have such distinctions been 
ms and that the innovation owes its. ——- to the Punjab Government 
alone, the paper says -that. the circular. ia calculated-to still more widen the 
te existing between the two communities and that as such it is much to be 
eplored from a political point of view. — r . 


“thea a Meee 80. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 8th June 
pAatrealation results “of tho 1913, publishes the following :— 


- : 
. 
. 


“The Matriculation results of this year have been published piecemeal, The. ‘ black 
lists ’ were sent to the Headmasters of Lahore schools on Friday morning and were published 
forthwith by the latter. Successful examinees in Lahore wired to their relatives in the 
moffussil announcing their results. Outside Lahore it was known that the results were out, 
and the only inferences possible were that either the results were disastrous, or those charged 
with the duty of telegraphing them had for some unknown reason failed todo so. In their 
afixiety to know what had happened, some people rushed to Lahore, only to find that the 
results were not available on Friday evening nor even on Saturday morning. The private 
egndidates from Lahore were also in the dark as to their fate. This is, to say the least, most 
undesirable, and we trust this practice of publishing results piecemeal, which is simply 
unknown elsewhere, will not be repeated in the case of any other examination this year. 
That the results should be known in the local schools, but that the same information should 
not be available at the Senate Ell, whose doors are jealously guarded, is an extraordinary 
state of things, which justly gives rise to a public outcry and requires explanation. Since the 
above was in type, we received the results at 1 P.M. on Saturday, too late for any use.” 


| ete 31. .The Zribune (Lahore), of the 8th June 
Proares' Hinde Coleg, ~—-:1918, publishes the following :— : 


; “In aseries of notes appearing in the present number of the Theosophist Mrs. Annie 
Besant explains the differences between herself and her ‘ persecutors’ as she calls her critics. 
‘Illiberal orthodoxy,’ she, writes, ‘has made an unholy marriage with unbelief in order to 
injure Theosophy. The whole mee has its centre in Benares and its chief sub-centres in 
Allahabad and Benares.’ Mrs. Besant then goes on to criticise the ay of certain news- 
papers and says as follows in explanation of her position in the Central Hindu College :— 

«¢¢ What could I do, assailed on ¢ side? I offered my resignation as President of the Board of 
tees. “My co és in thé country did not wish me to go ‘and’ the hostile Allahabad and Benares 
miembers—faced by the resignations of the members of the staff, the ‘in ut resolution of the Girls’ School 
Committee, and the protests of a few old friends who were present at the meeting—decided to side with 


the ay os , and to.ask me to remain President until the Hindu University takes over the College. I have 
agreed to-do so, but I can do little to save the great institution which the new-comers have revolutionised, 
having gained the co-operation of the hostile Benares elements. We shall be ewemers by the ordinary paid 
teachers, and shall sink to the level of the ordinary Indian College. Fifteen years of labour have been destroyed, 
out of hatred based on theological and political reasons,’ | 
‘Mrs. Besant’s quarrel with the opponents of Theosophy is not our quarrel, and we 
have no desire to take sides in this controversy. But we on % object to Mrs. Besant's 
attempt to couple every, conceivable effort of her critics with ‘politics’ and ‘sedition,’ - 
Surely she cannot, accuse the leaders of the Hindu University movement with having 
destroyed her 15 years’ labour ‘out of hatred based on theological and political reasons.’ So 
extraordinary a personality as Mrs. Besant’s ought to rise above the level of the average 
revengeful woman,” ts 3 3 : 


M 


39. The Observer (Lahore), of the 11th 
June.19t8, publishes: the following :— | 


-. * -“Tt, would appear from: revent. correspondence between the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
apd Sir Harcourt Butler on. the,4uestion.of the proposed: Hindu University that the Gov- 
ernment 6f India are not s0 favourably imposed towards. the establishment of denomina- 
‘tional nuiversities. ’ Patidit Madan Mohan Malaviya and his friends are prepared to submit 
to. the Government dititwm on affiliation, and-would accept a residential university of the 
type proposed at Dacca. But the Government are not satisfied with this, They insist that 


The Hindu University. 


530 


the constitution of the University shall be onthe lings to’be indicated hereafter, and even 
then a charter will be granted if'a committee reports that the Central Hindu College is fit 
ta be developed into a renidanitig and teaching aniversity.. This. means the imposition of 
further restrictions than. those already announced and spells more and more delay. ‘Whether 
this stringeiacy is to any extent due to Mrs. Resant’s strictures on the new controlling body’ 
of the Hindu Oollege or otherwise, it is impossible to determine. About one thing, However, ' 
there can be little doubt. The ‘present attitude of Government: cannot) be expected to: 
encourage the Mubammadans to-approach the autliorities again with their sctieme of g; 
RUNING isos ied Cs AAT Bree etl a ¥ 
88.. The Zamindar (Lahore), of’ the 6th June 1913, publishes a leader’ 
? TperHte _* headed “Should Muslim girls be taught English or.’ 
= education among Mubam- 1o¢?’? The General Council of the Anjuman-i-: 
: cee Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore, says the. paper, has decided: 
by virtue of the casting vote ‘of the President of the meéting held on the 25th May 
1913 that English should be taught to Muslim girls. The paper remarks that-those 
persons who are in favour of. the motion surely, take a superficial view of the affairs of 
their community. The present system of education for boys in India leads to noth- 
ing better than degrees of B. A. or M. A. after 20 or 22 years’ hard work and the™ 
halter of slavery around their necks in the shape of service under Government. After 
enquiring how far the knowledge of English can be useful for Muslim nationality 
and civilisation, the paper says that those who are anxious to have English taught : 
to Muslim girls support their contention on the argument that Muslim ladies are ° 
wholly debarred by their ignorance of English from exchanging views with the wives | 
of: our” rulers. The question, however, arises whether there is any need for. 
‘Sour.’ women to mix with Kuropean. ladies... What financial and administrative . 
questions, asks the paper, cannot be solved without such. intercourse. . After: 
rémarking that the conduct of those Musalmans who, for the sake of fashion: 
merely, are in favour of teaching English to Muslim girls is not at all praise-’ 
worthy, the paper says that it is really a matter for extreme shame and ‘regret 
that for the sake of a few English ladies the community is advised to give up. 
ite;communal traditions. = sa 2 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
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the Railway officers of this country, who are accustomed to implicit obedience, 


can be expected to listen to the gta of their men. The paper goes on 
to say that it is a mistake to think that it» is ‘impossible for Indians belonging to 
various sections and creeds to unite, sincé it is noticeable that men of all colours. 
and creeds have joined in the present strike, In conclusion, it remarks that 
while strike is a weapon which servants can use against their masters, the weapon 
which every weak nation should employ against.a stronger is that of boycott. 


Moreover, the weapons of strike and boycott, if handled by sensible people, can. 
in no way prove subversive of law and order. _ 


; : 86. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 7th June 
ee 1913, publishes the following :— _ 


« With reference to the railway strike itis necessary to explain thatit is nota 
general strike as some of the press messages make it appear. The bulk of the Indian 
employés are loyal to the Railway Administrations. %% is the intention of Indians to be- 
firm in their loyalty if only to prove to their employérs that their steadfast loyalty has 
never been suitably recognised. We have it: on the authority of experienced Indian 
employds that hitherto on nearly all sections it is disloyalty and turbulence that have- 
been found to pay and that loyalty and attachment have gone unrequited. Onthe Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway, for instance, a strike was engineered only four years ago 
and the men who were in it profited considerably from it. However, the real cause of the 
present trouble is.this. Both the Government of India and the Railway Administrations 
are finding the railways profitable. Cunsequently those who earn the profits regard that 
they are entitled to a fair share of such profits; That is a reasonable and perfectly legiti- 
mate ition to take up for the em tar But unfortunately the organizers of the 
strike blundered at the outset and one Seder led them on to another blunder. Instead 
of setting out their grievances jointly or severally and submitting them:to their employers 
in & ny ogre and constitutional manner they elected to follow a policy of bluff. They 
forgot that India is not Enagland, where labour organisations are perfect and where every 
section of the labour force is disciplined and led. The European and Eurasian sections 
are not interested in leading and organizing the Indian section, and the Indian section is 
well aware that itis a class by itself and cannot afford to quarrel with the railway 
administrations, Even among European and Eurasian employés there are differences, 
and the poorer classes of Eurasians cannot afford to stay away from work as the better- 
ee classes do. In the present strike the latter classes are being slowly and steadily replaced 

y the former with promises of bettering their prospects. In their existing condition the 
poorer classes of EKurasiaus and Indians as‘ class cannot be expected to resist the temp- 
tation to better their prospects in the manner suggested by their employers. Thus we 
have the spectacle of a section of the railway men still holding off while others are quietly 
going about their business. There is no doubt that partial, though the strike is the adminis- 
trations are greatly disorganised, but efforts are being persistently made to cope with the 
difficulties. Judged calmly and rh eS Bi therefore, wisdom points to the necessity 
ofthe appointment by the Government of a Board of Arbitration to settle the disputes 
between the employers and their employéds. It is cruel to allow the strike to spread.” 


(h) —Miacellancoug.. | 


87. Writing under the heading “The.:Severity of Income-tax in 
i lta ea ail! India,” the Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 3rd 
eee June 1913, says that, although the Indian Press 
has long been protesting, no relief has so far been afforded to the tax-payer 
despite the satisfactory condition of the country’s finances. The poverty of 
India is such, says the paper, as to warrant the introduction of an income-tax . 
based on a graduated scale similar to that obtaining in England and France. 
It then goes on to describe the system prevailing in the latter country and 
recommends its adoption in India. 
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Name of Publisher, 


ENGLISH. 
DAILY, 


Tribune 2,000 copies. 


TRI-WEEKLY. 


Panjabee + -| Mul Chand 2,250 copies. 


BI-WEEKLY, 


3 | Observer ae : Nizam-ud-din 1,200 copies. 


Punjab Times and Frontier .| J.B, Thapur = 300 
News, 


7 


W EEELY. 
Arya Patrika : Salig Ram 
Comrade -| Mubammad Ali 


Harbinger --» | Feroze Din 


Khaisa Advocate mri .| Khalsa Advocate 
| mittee, 


Liddell’s Weekly : . | ... | 8, He, Liddell 


FORTNIGHTLY, 
Jijnasut 


MONTHLY. 


D.-A.-V, College Magazine ... - | Saraswati Nath 
Durbar eee i » | Kasar Mal | 


: 
Forman Christian College 
Notes.t 


Practica} Medicine ove --- | Madho Narain 

Panjab Educational Journal .| BR. B, Moban Lal 

} Punjab Mission News ees ; - | Mr. H, E. Clark 

Ravi eve : -- | Me. 8 Robson 

Review of Religions eee | Kadian (Gurdaspur -| Sadar Anjuman Ahmadia 
Rcience Grounded Religion... | Lahore 7 Dev Rattan 

Teacher -»- | Dinga (Gajrat) Kalyan Singh 

Union «oe | Lahore P, J. Richards, B.A. 


| Vedic Magazine and Gurekul/} Dv, Devi Chand 
Samachar, 


ee 


URDU. 
DAILY. 
Akhbar-i-’Am* | ) Govind Sahat 1,000 copies.. 
Desh - | Dina Nath 
Hamdard .. | Muhammad A li 
PaisaAkhbar ama «| Mohammad Din 
Rafiq? ue f Doth + Mirea Asadulia Beg... 
) Rajew@hulam Qadir Kban | 


-_ = __ _ 


Net received during the weeks 
Net restived-during the month, 


® 


_— tf. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND. PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANGH AS IT STOOD ON THE 2isr JUNE 1913—continven. 


Locality. . ._ Name of Publisher. Circulation, 


U RDU—CONTINUED, 


BI-WEEKLY, , : 


Ali Bakhsh and Mussammat - 8,000. copies, 
Fazal-un-N isa. 


WBEELY. 


‘Afghan Peshawar Saiyid Abdalla Shah 984 copies, 
Ahl-i-Fiqah ... | Amritsar .| Ghulam Ahmad Pon. as 

| Abl-i-Hadis® Do. 7 . | Sana-ulla. : -- 850 = ap: 
Ahluwalia Gazette .- Doe . | Lehna Singh - 

| Army News* . | Ludhiana . | Daulat Ram ; 1 - 
Arjuna | Lahore ‘ Raj Narain Arman ; oe 
Arorbans Gazette Amritsar . | Narain Das . i 
Arya Gazette Lahore .-. | Amin Chand 

Badar | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din 

Bharat . ) Julluodar, »- | Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Chandhwin Sadi* , | Rawalpiodi .- | Qazi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad... | 
Civil and Military News ‘ Ludhiana w. | Abdal Aziz i 
Carson Gazette _ | Delhi . | Mirza Hairat 

Durbar Magasine® . | Gahore ... | Karam (hand Hateshi 
Hakam® _ | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Yakub Ali 

Haq* . | Delhi gee | Kasim Ali 

Hac Pass | Amritsar .. | Ram Nath 

Hinda .| Lahore | Hari Lal Sharma 
Hindostan | Da Karam Chand Hateshi 
Hanter*® | .| Mujla.Mahammad Bakhsh 
Telam* | ‘ | Abdal Latif eve 
Kam Dhenu shaee. Daulat, Ram on 
Kapurthala Akhbar Hamid Husain 

Kashmiri Magazine, =. La — Muobammead Din Fauq: 
Loyal) Gasette | . Da, . Amer. Singh 

Lytton Gasette® | Dev. Bulabi Das 

Millet ‘la | | Shoja Ulla. 

|| Mapjcipal Gagette | ae Din Mabommad 
Munir M, Ghulam Hussain 
Musalman® — Sana-ulla 

Nar Afskan i | P, Wyllie | 

.| Paisa, Akhbar Labor | Mubemmad Din 

| Parkaeh ieee | Radha Krishen 

Panjab Samachar | Yeas Hira Ta) | 

| Rajput Gazette, . | Thakor Sakhrem Das 

| Sediqeul-Akbber — yar. . | Babawalpur.State 

} cca Ritto go ‘Rewari. Saizid.; Magbal Hossain 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH. AS IT STOOD ON THE 2lst JUNE 1913—conciupep. 


I 


Name. Locality. Names of Pablisher, Circulation. 
UBRDU—CONCLUDED, 
WEEKLY—concluded, 

Sanatan Dharm Pracharak... | Amritsar -. | P, Balia Ram ove 750 copies, 
68 | Shanti eo- | Rawalpindi ... | Kishan Chand Mohan .. 1,200» 
69 | Sialkot Paper -- | Sialkot .»» | Lodar Mal eee 260 
70 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar «- | Jhelum .. | Manivi Fakir Muhammad 7560 
71 | Tabzib-ul-Niswan ... | Lahore «-. | Sayed Mumtaz Ali ove 2,000 ,, 
72 | Victoria Paper eo» | Sialkot - a hy of tale Chand and 700 yy 
73 | Watan « | Lahore »»» | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 6,200 ,, 
74 | Zamindar ot ot »». | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 ,, 

FORTNIGHTLY. 
75 | Jiwan Tat -»- | Lahore ... | Dev Rattan née 875 copies, 
76 | Mister Gazette =a ». | Ali Bakhsh eee 100_—sé—=r», 
77 | Mohyal Gazettet --» | Kala, Jhelum District ... Mehta Sham Das a oe 1560 ,, 
78 | Nurt e- | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf a 1,000 _,, 
PERSIAN, 
| FORTNIGHTLY. 
79 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart .». | Kabul ... | Abdul Khalik ee es 
URDU. 
MONTHLY. 

80 | Arorbans Parkasht +. | Lahore ... | Salig Ram eee 700 copies. 
81 | Arya Musafir .. | Jullandur ... | L. Amar Nath as 7% « 
82 | Fasanat ... | Lahore wn i Tene Firoz-ud- 1,500 ,, 
83 | Indar | Do. ... | Dharm Pal, B.A, coe 1,200 ,, 
84 | Insan ee. | Amritsar ... | Ghulam Qadir eee 500, 
85 | Jauhar oo ...| De. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 00, 

j 86 Kakezai Social Reformer ... | Lahore ... | Fazl Din eee 400 ,, 
87 | Makhzan ot ... | Ghulam Rasul oes 2,000 ,, 
88 | Martand ... | Lahore ... | Kanhaya Lal iss 300 ,, : 
89 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh eo. | Delhi ... | M. Muhammad Khalil _... 200 
90 | Raghbir Patrikaf eo. | Lahore .. | Prabh Dial Ar 500_—s—=r», 
91 | Sadhu «. | Delhi oe | M, Suraj Narain oe 1,200 ,, 
93 | Sufi «| Pindi Baha-ud-din, District | Muhammad Din, Awan ...| ~ 8,000 ,, 

Gujrat. 
93 | Zabant eee Delhi | Dr. B, B, Mitra ees 250 
| GUBMUEHI, 
WEEKLY. 

Oia. -« -»- | Amritear .. | Metab Dia eee 500 copies, 

95 | Khalsa Sewak co oe .. | Jiwan Singh sis 1,000 , : 
96 | Punjab Reporter® — »- | Do, --- | Ganda Singh eee 0 « 

} ® Not received during the week, mee ( q 


+ Not received during the fortnight, 
t Not received during the month, 
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-L.—Potirtics. 


(a)—Foreign, 
1. The following is from the Observer 
(Lahore), of the 18th June 1913:— 


The Pilgrim Traffic. 


) a have already protested against the proposed scheme of the Bombay Govern- 
ment for giving a monopoly of pilgrim traffic to the Hedjaz to Messrs. Turner Morrison - 


and Co.; and in reverting to the subject to-day we must be frank in giving emphatic. 


expression to the feeling of the Indian Muslims in this respect. We have been at some 
pains to find out the attitude of the Musalman community and have no hesitation in. saying 
that the proposal of the Bombay Government is being viewed with grave dissatisfaction 
by the peoples of Islam throughout the country. The enlightened section of the community. 
may be able to appreciate the good motives of Government ; but the fact is undeniable that 
it is the masses who constitute an overwhelming majority of the Muslim population and 
that the latter cannot see what reasonable justification the rulers have for interfering with 
the individual liberty of the subject races. This is all the more reprehensible in a matter 
where the religious susceptibilities of a peculiarly religious people are concerned; and the 
Government of India will be well-advised in rejecting the scheme of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. | 


“ Without going into details or even into the question of motives, we think we cannot 
be contradicted when we say that the tendency of recent Government orders on the subject 
has been to place restrictions on the pilgrim traffic from India to the Hedjaz. The imposi- 
tion of extremely strict quarantine, the open discouragement of the departure of pilgrims 
for the Hedjaz, the subsequent relaxation of the restrictions in the case of Bombay and 
then that of Karachi only, the frequent and almost monotonous publication of anxious 
appeals on the part of Government to intending pilgrims to defer their intention of perform- 
ing the pilgrimage and the rule requiring the deposit of return journey fare—these and 
other measures have all tended towards the discouragement of pilgrim traffic from India 
to Mecca and Medina ; and now, on the top of these, comes the proposal to give a monopoly 
of the traffic to one company, with the certain result of enhancing the fares and consequently 
the cost of pilgrimage. We are unable to follow Government into its reasons for these 
vexatious and unnecessary proceedings, which the Government undertakes exclusively in 
the interests of the Musalmans themselves, but which can have no other consequence except 
that of irritating the Muslim mind and restricting the departure of Indian pilgrims for 
holy places in Arabia. It is rather curious that our rulers should be so much wedded to 
theory as to minimise its practical bearings on the work of administration and that, in 
their anxiety to put up-to-date schemes of improvement into practice, they should ignore 
the effect which such practical application has on the sentiments of the ruled. Government 
should see and know that the restrictions on the pilgrims are bound to give rise to general 
resentment; and yet they have insisted on imposing these conditions. Will the West 
never understand the Kast ? | 


_ “ We may state in. this connection that at a public meeting of the Muhammadans of 
Calcutta, attended by the leading Muhammadans, the following resolutions, among others, 
were unanimously adopted :—That this meeting of the Muhammadans of Calcutta is 
strongly against the proposed scheme of the Bombay Government for giving a monopoly 
of pilgrim traffic to Messrs. Turner Morrison and Co., and emphatically urges the Govern- 
ment of India not to approve any system of monopoly which puts obstacles in the way 
of intending pilgrims to the Hedjaz; that this meeting of the Mubammadans of Calcutta 
protests against the introduction of the compulsory return tickets as interfering with the 
religious freedom of the Muslims, especially of those who have no intention of returning 
to Fadia. The above two resolutions correctly.'represent the feeling of the community 


concerned, and we hope this point, so important in itself, will be duly considered by the 


Government of India before formulating final orders on the subject.” 
J ? ae in Ee 1 On aa 2. The following is from the Sines 
oe (Lahore:;, of the 18th June 1913 :— 


. . “Myr, Harcourt, it will be remembered, recently referred to the Canadian Ministers 
a deputation of Indians who had come all the way ‘from Canada to lay their grievances 
_ before the Secretary for the British Colonies. The brusque inhospitableness of the reply 
may be realised from the fact that Mr. Harcourt refused point-blank to hear the poor 
1 tes That. such treatment has given great offence to all Indian subjects of His 


+. 
t a 


In 
Emperial Majesty goes without - saying, 


deputation he would have found- that for more than “a year the “promise of the Canadian 
Ministers to ‘immediately attend’ to their grievances and settle the matter ‘in a just 


bat the harp car ‘becomies all the more just 
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and straight-forward manner’ had remained. unfulfilled. It was their despair of getting 
Any justice from their Canadian fellow-subjects that compelled Indians to undergo the trouble 
and expense of travelling thousands of sxitee, and when they reach London they are told 
to go again to those who deny justiee to them. Red-tapeism and the policy of non- 
interference in the ‘domestio affairs’ of a Colony could hardly go further. What the 
Indians want, is simply . permission: to reside. in Canada on the same conditions on which 
other Asiatics, who, are not even British sybjects, are allowed to immigrate: An order dated 
May 9, 1910, provides ° that ‘no immigrant of. Asiatic origin shall be permitted to 
te énter Canada unless in actual and: ‘personal possession in his or her own right of 200 
i dottars, unless sich pefsoh is- 4 native or subject of an Asiatic country ‘in ' regard 
: ts which special statutory regulations are ia force or with which the Government of Canada 
has made & special t eaty, agreement, or convention.’ Owing to special treaties with ee 
and China, 400 Japanése are admitted yearly on showing that. they possess 50 dollars © 
in specie or negotiable securities, andthe Chinese are admitted without any restriction 
on their number on payment of a head tax of 500 dollars each. No concession whatever 
is, however, extended tothe Indians unless they can produce a steamship ticket proving 
that they have come directly from India. But there being no direct sce mg company 
ih India prepated to issue through tickets to Canada, it ~is impossible for eitens to 
camply with: the provisions of this ‘Continuous Journey Clause, with the result that — 
‘fathers are separated from children and wives from husbands. This is a state of: affairs that 
constitutes ‘a deep stain on the fair fame of Great Britain. It is the’ duty of the Govern- 
ment ‘of India to take-up a strong position on this question and to-secure an gt gree 
amelioration of the lot of Indians settled in Canada. The insolent colonials must be taught 
that it is not easy to insult and ridicule the claims of their Indian fellow-subjects.” 
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Bey 3. Under the heading v The engagements of Pros Editor of the Zamindor 
a) in onstantinople,” the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 
aii vam Aftsira 10th June 1913, publishes a letter Lb eg afer. Aly 
BE Khan has addressed from Constantinople to Khawaja Kamal-ud-din in London. 
aT |. The writer says that he is engaged in Constantinople on three very important 
ee tasks, the first of which is the foundation of the two colonies in Anatolia tobe 
a named after the Oomrade and the Zaniindar for the Turkish refugees from thé 
A war. After remarking that the cost of each of the colonies is estimated at about 15 
A | thousand pounds, the writer says that a committee of Turks and Indians, 
ae including oe writer and the Editor of the Comrade, has been formed to take in 
a hand the work of colonisation, and that the Zamindar and the Comrade have, at 
|i the request of their Editors, remitted £2,400 and £3,000 respectively. The second 
ei || work on which he is engaged is the establishment of an Islamic Bank at Stamboul 
“a with branches all over the wotld. This is the first attempt to put the Turks on 
their legs and render therh independent of aliens. The third of the three great 
works is the establishment of a University at Medina which will fulfil: the 
uirements of Musalmans all over the world. He adds that His Majesty 
the Sultan has accorded sanction to the establishment of the institution nad has 
also promised an annual grant of 10 thousand pounds. In conclusion, he says 
that a committee has been appointed to draw up a scheme for the constitution and 
curriculum of the University, but he urges Khawaja Kamal-ud-din and other 
Musalmans to submit their ideas on the subject, which ‘may prove of use to the 
Cenitantisiople Committee. | ae | 


()—Home, 


ee, ae 4 The following is from ‘the Pribune 
Roe Sh ee (Lahore), of the 14th Jane 1918 


“The eiieniaiitan of- the condudt of Mr. Evans, wh ie ies Muhammadan 
i, is almost ‘Wnivérsal. ‘Bxoepti pit haa An ib-Indian, oracle and its 


eousin-brother at K-erechi, every: : ‘16 necessary to os 
the man Eee conduct. The f ot Bombay Cdwordiele toes 
agthen “ view the Timer. of India alresdy 


ras *Qne‘ can: ‘Only. lope tf that 
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bike aah ger Gilg ak * 5. The- following is from the Tribune. 
i ao" the mother-tongue of (Tahore), of the 14th June l913:— 


- “We have heard of the claims of several Indian moqages becoming the lingua. 
franea of India.. We have heard of certain reasons for English being the common spoken 
language of all India. But few have yet seriously put forward the subject of English or any 
other single language being the mother-tongue of the future Indian generations. Doubtless, 
when a language acquires the importance and influence of beifg the common medium of 
315 millions of people in their daily speech, correspondence and literature, that language has. 
= fair right to become the mother-tongne also in course of time. But itis very difficult to 
say yet which it will be. In this connection it is interesting to see that in the Punjab there 
are 254 Indians who are neither Indian Christians nor Parsees, professing to kuow English 
and no Indian vernacular. These are 202 Hindus, 17 Sikhs, 10 Jains and 25 Muhamniadans. 
All these persons, according to the Punjab Census Report, profess complete ignorance of any: 
vernacular language and‘script. This classification is mysterious and seems to show, if the’ 
statistics are reliable, a tendency among English educated Indians to train their. children to 
speak English only and no vernacular. It would be interesting to know to what extent, if 
any, & similar tendency obtains in other Provinces of India.’’ | . 


6. The Millat (Lahore), of the 13th June 1913, has an article headed. 
i “The British system of administration,” in which. 
lode, tite =«Government and it endeavours to prove the superiority of the rule: 
| | of Great Britain over that obtaining in France,: 
China, Japan and Turkey. After remarking that British subjects in India 
enjoy every kind of liberty, are happy and opulent and can make progress in. 
every walk of life, the paper takes to task those Indians who cry for higher 
appointments, and says that the latter already hold highly-paid posts and are. 
tomes being ‘elevated to still higher and more responsible appointments. 
n conclusion, it says that those who support the demand of self-government in 
India are fools and incapable of realising the significance of their utterances. 


7. Inits issue, dated the 13th June 1913, the Desh (Lahore), says 
Go . that the bankers and sahukare who lend money on 
. Government and the Hindus. ° : 

interest to their fellow-countrymen and_ thereby 
provide capital for investment in business are the friends and benefactors of the 
country, They deserve the thanks and respect of the people, but instead of this, 
owing to the fact that the majority of them consist of. Hindus, the Muslim press 
has begun to carry on a dangerous agitation with a view to inducing the authorities 
to pass a special law against usury. After referring to the agitation which is 
going on.in Egypt in this very connection, the paper says that it is interesting 
to note: that while they could not see their way to approve of those measures, 
Muhammadans are now making efforts to get a law against usury passed by the. 
Indian Legislature, simply because it is calculated to mainly affect Hindu 
mahajans. “The paper then dwells on the provisions of the measures adopted 
in Egypt against usury, and says that they bear on them the impress of Lord 

Kitchener’s love for repression. | 


8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 9th June 1913, reproduces the list 

help of Indian and Anglo-Indian gentlemen invited to 
aw and the Finance Com: ive evidence before the Finance Commission, and 
remarks that the list does not contain the name of 

a.single Muhammadan. ewe a it asks if there is not a single Musalman 
among the wealthy merchants of: Bombay capable of giving evidence before the 
said Commission. It behoves the Imperial Government to take steps to rectify. 
the deplorable mistake of. omitting the names of -Muhammadans from the list 
of witnesses. Jt has, however, now transpired that Government does not view 
with any regard. the commercial ‘status of Musalmans. This being the case, 
it is to be hoped that the latter. will “learn.a lesson from this incident and will 


acquire proficiency in commercial and financial matters. Henle 
ia ree, 9. The following is from the. Tribuné 
Rw ft gelliaall ‘Gay (Lahore), of the 19th-June 1913 :— : 


‘* 


"| 4 fPee Indian. community of, Sinila have'to be singérsly congratulated on the successful 
efitettainment given. by = ey Sir: sy. Fleetwood Wilson. By so doing they have shown 
— they ‘are setond to none among. the progressive Iudiep communities in their appreciation 
ef one who pesseeses exceptional merit among the mémbers of Government, They have 
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shown that the index of a ruler’s popularity is not a long eulogistic article in a .semi-official 
publication, but a popular entertainment spontaneously promoted under a recognized leader 
and uniformly supported by all sections of the unofficial classes. With a democratic prince 
like Raja Sir Haroam Singh as the President of the Committee there was no question of the 
ay success of the entertainment ; and we are glad to find it was one of the most successful and 
at roemorable functions which ever took place'in Simla. No one could have presided ovér the 
| | fanction more appropriately than the scion of the Royal house of Kepurthala. By his in- 
ie dependence, patriotism, culture and knowledge of the country he has from the commence- 
mént stood equally for er vishipe loyalty‘and unhampered progress. In Raja Sir Harnam 

Hist: Singh’s vein courses the bluest of the blue Sikh blood’ and the eminent personal qualities 
124 which have made hit great aré his inbéritance. Sir Fleetwood Wilson rightly attached im- 
‘ne portance to the fact that the banquet was presided over by him. ~ ~ ie dia 


) “ As one of the oldest residents of, Simla, Raja Sir Harnam Singh proposed the health 
of the distinguished guest in a short and telling speech and singled out his Indian career for 
public appreciation under three heads—as Finance Member, as Vice-President of the Imper- 
ial i ales Council and as a personal friend. In his estimate of Sir Fleetwoad’s work as 
Finance Member the Raja Sahib does not forgot to mention that details were open. to criti-. 
cism ; bat he rightly stated that Sir Fleetwood’s successful efforts to secure autonomy . in 
financial matters, his close scrutiny over public expenditure and his generons s ae of 
edacation and sanitation met with unanimous approval in the country. As Vice-President 
of the Council he had bad abundant opportunities of forming an estimate of the capabilities 
of she much abused ‘ educated Indian ’ ; and the educated Indian also had had opportunities 
of judging the sympatbies and antipathies of the Vice-President. And what is the result ? 
We find it in Sir Fleetwood’s own words and we find it also in the Raja Sahib’s reminder 
that every one of the non-official members of the Council had ‘prayed for an extension of his 
“E term of office. More than all, why Indians ofall classes, creeds and sections have united to do 
“pe hint: honour on the eye of his departure from India is because of his great personal qualities 

aa which have been briefly and admirably summed up by Raja Sir-Harnam Singh. In the 

bie words of the Raja Sabib Indians always welcome to this conntry men of this type, ‘men 
who appreciate Indian's loyalty to the Crown and, at the same time recognising great 
Britian’s duties towards us, symphathise with our ideals even though the path to attainment 
be long and weary, who believe in @ progressive policy and who recognise that all differences 
TER of creed and colour vanish before 4 common humanity.’ -That is the test which educated 
ele India applies, not the test of distributing official favours by communal rule and with a rigid 
All: P adherence to the exploded and discredited policy of divide and rule. " oe 
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Mey | “Tt is impossible to review within the limits of this article the speech which Sir Fleet- 
2 Bees wood Wilson delivered in reply to the toast. It is a masterpiece in itself and bids fair. to 
ba | it rank with the most thoughtful utterances of British statesmen. Sir Fleetwood Wilson 
Ree reminds us by. his speech that the days of Ripon and Gordon have not passed ; and he 
oa i Z actually quotes General Gordon to indicate what he regards as the‘ true secret of govern- 
hi ment ’—to get into the skins of the people and try'to realise their feelings. And we do 
ak ; not in the least exaggerate when we say that we have found in Sir Fleetwood. Wilson an 
Englishman who when in our midst has always felt that the skin of Indians though coloured 
is susceptible to the same pain which the white man feels. _He does not say.that we have a 
se 7 plethora of this class of Englishmen in India, but, on the contrary, he warns us that the 
| ii Government of India is the heritage of no bureaucracy, that it is the heritage of English states- 
cr it manship and that the heart of England is sound on this great question of Indian progress. 
Never since the days of Lord Ripon were Indians admonished and entreated as they were 
done on Tuesday night by Sir Fleetwood Wilson. We assure him that educated India, _ 
which, in season and out of season is misrepresented and maligned by.a class of. men, trusts | 


. 


him absolutely when he éays that the heart of England is sound. 
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Civil Service: ‘ Would that all Englishmen, official. and unofficial, could be made to realise 
how truly Ipdians believe in the efficacy of good intentions ; how ready they are to give 
credit for those intentions ; how appréciative they are of sympathy ; how responsive they 
are to affection, and how foreign it is to. their nature to take undue advantage of that 
brotherly familiarity which between equals cannot be open to misinterpretation.’” , 


++ Vi—Native Soctetizs ayp Reticious Matters. 


10. The: Watan rr 7 the a J wage 3 0 publishes a note headed 

ee “ Another attack on Muhammadans by the Desh 
Hininé and Mabemmevan the daily organ of the (Arya)! Samaj” After re- 
marking that the Desh is in the habit of finding fault with Muhammadans, the 
r says that its Hindu contemporary has, in a recent issue, not only heaped 
abuse on the Zamindar,.but has had the temerity to allege that a “ fanatic excite- 
ment’’ exists among Muhammadans on account of the Balkan War. The accusation, 
however, is entirely ynfounded and cowardly because if any individual 
Muhgmmadan or a section of the Muslim community is so carried away by the 
Swarajist propaganda or is insane enough to commit an unjustifiable act,. the 
entire community cannot be blamed for it, especially when dozens (Jét. ten) of 
Musalmans are ready to minimise thé evil effects of such acts: After remarking 
that the Desh is likely to inflame the minds of (its readers) and that it bows at 
the altar of the mania of Swaraj, it asks the paper nathed to learn a lesson from 

the demand of secu rity from the Amrtt Bazar Patrika. - 


11, The Kashmiri rent Spore! of me 14th June 1913, says 

| | that it is difficult to effect a reconciliation between. 
Seep eee in the two communities unless the so-called servants 
of the country and patriotic editors, who are in the habit of creating disunion 
between Hindus:‘and Muhammadans, are brought on to the right path by being 
made.members of the Association, which has been formed for the purpose, and 
called upon to promise that they will not publish articles calculated to foment 
disunion in the country. After expressing pleasure that the Editors of the 
Watan and the Millat, who are not only averse to, but inimically disposed to- 
wards, the Turkish reconciliation party, have become members of the Association, 
the paper expresses the hope that their co-operation will lead to desirable and 


. 


beneficial consequences. 


eee i anes), © en akgpe ete, = a note entitled “‘ The 
ee a ee RE oul-mouthedness o e Zamindar.” It is a 

Kabulis and Hindus in Chiniot, matter for regret, it says, that the Zamindar has 
begun to heap abuses on Hindus in proportion to the decrease in its circula- 
tion. Since the Balkan War this misguided paper has thought it expedient 
to begin heaping abuses on Hindus instead of Christians. Continuing, the 
paper refers to the Zamindar’s remarks (in an article in its issue of the 11th 
June 1913, which described a-fracas between some frontier Pathans and Hindus 
of Chiniot) that the delicacy of the sense of smell of the Hindus of Chiniot is 
so great that it could not tolerate the cooking of beef by Pathans, and says 
that such remarks are made only by those who have sworn to wound the 
feelings of Hindus. — 


-18. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 17th June 1913, publishes from 
a ee et Shahbaz, of Bareilly, a communication, in which the 
Mohemmadsns. =, . writer says that it is due to self-deception and the re- 
sult of being brought up in an atmosphere of slavery that “we” believe “ our- 
selves’ to be nobodies and quite incapable of doing anything, whereas in reality 
“we” aré all-powerful and competent to achieve anything, provided “ we” are 
re ally jnearnest. When a woman of delicate heart and hands (a suffragette) can 
do .and does. everything, how can “ you” being mee and possessing strong limbs 
do.nothing ?. When a person eating pulee and boiled rice (a Bengali) can become 
yous, bow can “‘ you,” who-eat meat like the lions, do. nothing ? After 
etiarking ‘that ariy‘one who has ‘seen a railway strike knows the value: of unity, 
the’ writer says‘that a strike inspires terror not only‘inthe minds of Indians ‘but 
in those Of Englishyhen as well. ‘He then refers to ‘the strike on the G. I. P. 
Railway .in support of his gssertion, and urges Muhammadans to unite with each. 
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14, ‘aes under the heading “‘ Struggle between Capital and Labour, .”’ 
- ithe tonchats ) tbe a Hinduitan cl ahore), of the lth June 1918, 
dwells on the degrading consequences of slavery, and 
says that. where there i is no liberty of action and precept there can be no advance- 


nit Continuing, it describes How the light of‘civilization has penetrated into 


the. East, and says. that the. Southern Indian Railway strike shows that Indians 
glso Have come to realise the extent of their rights. The paper deplores the de- 
tion of the untouchables and the indifference of: Hindus in raising them 
to’a higher level, and says: that pas Indians accord this treatment. to. their 
fellow-countryinen. how can they ct. foreign nations to treat them with 
fespect ? ‘ The world will resect 2 Pistia when Indians learn to respect 
themselves. There is no use in harping on the theme of the oppression 
practised by Boers and Canadians on Indians so long as thé latter accord their 
own countrymen identical ‘treatment. Indians should bear in mind, says the 
» that if they fail to grant to their low-caste coutitrymen the same ‘position 
hay wy nthe occupy, the day is not far distant when the latter will — it 


froin them by fi orce, 


15.. Writing under. the - heading. “ fhaeend of Christian ralers the 
dead;” the Zamindar (Lahore), ofthe 10th’ June 


| MR. wtb dars Xun graveyard 1913, takes exception to the .recent notice of the 


Deputy: ‘Commissioner, Delhi, regarding. the location 
of the Muhammadan graveyard i in Delhi and the interment of dead bodies there, 
remarking ‘that it is difficult to -see why a necessity bas arisen for demolishing 
thre ¢ already in existence in* Delhi. The Deputy Commissioner publicly 
announces’ that he will demolish graves and pays no heed to the provisions 


of ph. ‘Indian ‘Penal Code on the subject. It is a nice memorial of the convérsion 
jas hi into the capital of India, it adds, that the authorities have decided to 
| Sisto tet the bonesof dead. Muhammadans. There are European graves around 


Delhi, but the Deputy Commissioner has not even referred to them’ in his 
notice. In conclusion, the paper urges Muhammadans to freely and respectfully 
represent their feelings in connection with the matter to Government, adding 
that, otherwise, they will experience great difficulty i in disposing of their dead. 


16. The Arya Patrika of June 14th, in an article entitled. “Buddhism 
and Sikhism,’ after describing the ritualism and 


alan pn Mikko, _ formal. observances. of religion that a about 
Ree es the degeneration of’ Buddhism says.z-~ 
ee 7 eo a ok * 

“ Sikhiem, which was started, as & against the prevailing rites. and supersti- 


i protest 
tions of Puranic Brahminism, has fared no better. The. devotional songs and the ethical 
roles cenbodion i in the ome ture of ange are. & reg: begs left. i 2 —. but they 
rete pose more of incantations an Tepipesipos, n,,a8 a guide for, moral conduct, 
a t to the eter Sahib or seared temple at Amritaar is enough to conyince, ‘any intelli- 
geat at observer! that the men and women, who dail rook to it ‘in large nunibers, have no 
notion of what is required of them in their daily lives beyoud the low obesiance to’ the Book 


and the pheras or'goimg round the inner‘temple' You will: see these persons doing ‘mass- 
age to the marble door-frames and wall-sides, iy 8 Blas (pc to accumulate: ‘rewards’ for 


the next world! One, meets there an army of n 
whoee one aim in life is to live upon the the credulity 
te the varidus Kathas—readings from seri 
or to the. Pabioneiiete, ead dk 


(priests) and wily sadhus (ascetics) 
superstitions of “the: visitors: Listen 


which are being recited in the premises, 
man at once gets Misgusted ah the 


expositions: 0 
seaapdary. meng 89 doled ons tothe ignorant tenors historical, facts-oraa Gospel. 


clon oh sora HoTD ee + » and. you. will 
5 Wi . Bie ference 


ea rene bee a cenary, 
place ‘AT1SDRa 
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hair, (2) kackha—short trousers, (3) hangha—comb, (4) kard—knife, and (5) iron ring, show 
how externalism has come to have the upper hand in this cult. A Sikh may indulge in 
spirituous liquors or other crimes of a heinous nature; he does not thereby lose ‘ caste’ 
or the respect of his co-religionists : but ‘if he smoker. ot speaks ill of the long hair, he is 
at once denounced by the inner circle and exeommunicated!! The fountain-heads of Aryan 
religion, it would seem, were everywhere pure, but with the lapse of time they became 
swamped with meaningless rites and ceremouiés which take the place of moral rules and 
thus lead to degradation and corruption. Evolution or progress is apparently not a law in 
this. sphere of human activity.” sed 


en “a ; 17. The Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar) af the 
— a areaieanane ts 14th June 1913, publishes the following :— 


_-: “We are gratified to note that the Chief Khalsa Diwan has launched a definite. 
7 todo away with the caste system in our community. The obliteration of all 
arbitrary distinctions among the Sikhs had all along been the chief mission of our Holy 
Garus, and the work so nobly carried on by the first nine Gurus reached'a happy consum- 
mation at the hands of the teuth—Guru Govind Singh ji—who knocked the baneful 
system on the head by. ordering the dining together of the five Reloved ones and thug laid 
the foundation of a great and glorious nation free from all ideas of inequalities and social 
disparties among its members. A change of times and the influence of the Hindu com- 
munity, however, brought about-a fall from that lofty ideal till we have reached the present 
depth of degradation. — : . 

) “We are confident the scheme now put forward under such high auspices as those 
of the Chief Khalsa Diwan will achieve what similar attempts by smaller bodies could 
not—a success well worthy of the cause. The Diwan has published and ‘circulated the 
accompanying forms proposing that all Sikhs should take a vow of interdining and inter- 
_ niarriage among themselves and to ignore all caste differences. It requires them ‘to ‘fill up 
the forme and send them to the Diwan. A special man would be placed in. charge of the 
correspondence, and a list of the members, who will have to pay a small subscription for 
the upkeep, will be circulated quarterly among them. The Diwan, of course, expects. that 
those who take the vow will strictly adhere to it in practice. Example, they say, is better 
than precept, and once some of the members were to come forward and put their vow into 


ptactice ‘the generality are bound to follow their: lead. We accord: our whole-hearted 
support to the scheme and wish it to be crowned with success :— | 


“ A solemn vow. | 
“Wethe undersigned heraby solemnly take the vow that we are prepared. and 


desirous for intermarriage and interdining with the Sikhs brethren irrespective of caste 
or creed :— 


ESE SLIT Rg RE Tae EE SLCOSCHSHS SEES SOOTEHTEESOSS SHSCOLESSECS cccece 
Nanie of EE LE RY SR AE AE: SoS OTRO ER TN TEN Ce neem eeecce egeses 
Home ro sdk cuba mbebneaen SNELE ses ebedbnbes ens’ 


Present address... sebne oceneebecomnnnenedenecnssseecenseess os COCCHOS SOL SSSEEOSE0E8C8 iaeasailieiaall 


, 


Signature SN SS ae ee ee shoes cenees csdsd ced ocscecorsedsskedeecscoececesscoce 


! Signature OF WIfG....rceerccceccceren coreceeeccvccesinse ereccveccrecccccnecsccececccsrecsecce eee 
Nora 1.—I CONtTIDULE:..r0ereercr0e0 reeresseeilt CaBh for this; 
Noms 2.—Promissory amount need not ‘be entered herein. 
Nore $:—Without the signature of wife the firm would be regarded as useless: ” 
| VIL—Lecisnation,. 


es SR Phe Piafaies (Lehore), of the 17th June’ 
ence, Punieh Representatives ‘to 4913, publishes the following :— 
) “ ¥n-another.column will: be found.an extract from: an. admirable speech delivered 
by Sir Guy Fleetwood: Wilson at a Farewell Dioner at Simla. We have no doubt the’ 
speech will be read with interest by our readers. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, throughout 
his career in India,.enjoyed the reputation: of being a very sympathetic official and one 
 who-was always:frientlly ‘to Indian es ; and it goes without saying that the people 
of Fndia: réciprocated his friendliness in the fullest measure. In his speech Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood'paid ‘arwarm: tribute-to the’ people of India. generally, .aod some of their leaders in 
particular, To us it is a matter of great concern that the Punjab has not so far sent any 


onto the [mperial:Council whom the retiring Finance, Member could name in the same’ 
breath: with the distinguished Councillorg from the other Provinces to whom he referred in: 
terms’ of generous admiration. . How long will the Punjab be content to be represented by’ 
gentlemen Spaniels anything, beyond: thejr presence to the Council: and ite 
proceedings?” =: ) gt Per eee _ . 
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pean ot eae Yea ae | The Tribune (Lahore) of the 16th June 
wl the Ce Gore Credit “ai, a hes the following — | - ey 


—  sS ’ | afay 


“ From more than one kd tibiae haste reached: us of the extraordinary 
interference with le Bae village e- interests of members of Co-operative Credit Banks 
in thege districts, he, village sake r, Who'in most cases is a hiph class Hindu, has : been 
hit hard b icigtion that the Government has from time to time undertaken 
and carri Sn he spe  ilerat of ticulturists.” But what he, #.¢., the ‘eahukar, suffers from, 
even more than the special at the ge 'p judice that exists against him in the, 
minds.of the: An walo-ledian ‘ 5 : prot hese. latter are sometimes: gerard 

by this veritdies c Se adice not 80 much by personal conviction as by the -desire of. pleasi 
FA Roe and winning a repu ae for general administrative capacity. Bat 
these ys ee évidently forget that the vi a sahuker is as much ‘a. subject. of the King, 
Emperor a8 any else; that hé is a 8 tax-peyer and often meets an actual, n :, 
and that itis both egally and morall ‘to. persecute him or to unduly stretch the laws, 
of the'lend against-hin. He is enti sd to the fall protection of the law ; and to let executive. 
instfuctions override the law is in any case bad both for the prestige of the Government and, . 
the meliers. of the people. It is very baneful to the general interests of the administration 
to let th "os ges on strengthen that the Sirkar is with’ the agricalturists’ as* inst the 
village sah The disastrous effevts of this L watt are already ‘being felt- in the: 
western districta, eee 


“ We are fully alive .to the heceesity of emtodiog ignorant and hard-hit debtors from . 
the wity devices of cunning aud rapacious money-lenders. The law makes ample’ provision. 
for ‘that, and the Courts are fully alive to.the importance of enforcing the law. .In fact the, 
general impression is that the Courts always stretch a point in favour of the agriculturist as. 
against the money-lender. But togo beyond that and to interfere in the execution of. 
decrees fairly; openly dnd legall obtained, is not only thoroughly illegal, but cannot be, 

‘by any: canons either of strict morality or of administrative expediency. Then. to. 
interfere with the processes of law by executive instructions: or by executive influences, ia. ; 
practically interfering with the work and authority of the Legislature which no official, how- 
ever high and able, has the power to do. It if exactly this which is being dove or attempted 
te be done in some of the céntral districts of the Pun 7b. ‘We speak of the central districts 
beeause it is from these that complaints have.reached us. It ane be that the same thing is 
being done in other parts of the province:algo. .The matter has alread y come to the notice 
of the Hon’ble Judges of the Chief Court, and. we have reason to believe that they have’ 
‘taken ‘action. ‘The matter, however, is:so serious; important and urgent that we make no 
excuse in drawing the attention of: nie. ® our the Lieutenant-Governor to it in the hope 
that His Honour wil tame prompt A siege 1 notice vin — 
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tinge and to- allow chem to appear and 
_ Some instructions sone “been 


ve p 
gree given to hie debts due to the yon e pet at thereof; ‘thas instalments sheuld be ° 
fixed or that warrants of arrest should not be issued, etc. We have already said that we are 
not jn a Fe But to say what the exact nattire of | the instructions is or what the exact details - 
oenedt £56 | dotine asa certain that some i interference’ with ‘legal processes has been at- 
tempted and is ore or lous, going 61 sine aré also certain that this.-officious and 
illegal interference of the strar Of the Co-operative Credit Societies has gocasioned some: 
lon OF conic eat bs certain OCivjf’Courts ‘and himself and has also given rise to 
al edit ween the credrt< 9 ti dg or re soot bert ‘which officials of the 
one, perhaps more than: one, case, 
| ree Pac "Magiotonte;: though scqnitted: in. 
a aie: Coabenline ‘Credet 
e 
| Phehead (of :the Ga a 
ment; ‘ dool-headeduess, impartiality. 
‘call:for a fell “report ftom 
fia Mw Wosour et er oe ia facts, 
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) 20. The following is from the Panjalee 
bes es a (Lahore), of the 19th June 1918 :— tai i 


_  . “A Simla telegram informed us a few days ago that tho question of raising - the 
Punjab Chief Court to a High Court had. been revived and that a definite scheme was 
like 'y to reach the Supreme Government shortly. It is scarcely accurate to speak of the 
. *revival’ of a question which has been prominently before the Government and the  pabli¢ 
for a pretty long time. As recently as 1911 a resolution was moved in the local Legislative 
Council by a gentleman who has' now been‘elevated to the Bench, in which the desirabilit 

of raising the Chief Court to a High Court was urged with the strongest force. . The attitudé 
of the Government in regard to the resolution was by no means unsympathetic, though 
there are many who think that the sympathy might have been more active. It is at least 
true that Sir-Louis Dane promised to look into the papers. The public have all along been 
under the impression that the matter is under consideration, and if they heard of no definite 
step before now, the explanation to their mind lay in the excess of red-tapeism in the admin- 
istration of the eountry rather than in a deliberate desire on the’ part of those in authority 
to shelve the question. That this impression was not unfounded the Simla telegram iteelf 
tells us, ‘It is believed,’ says the telegram, ‘that Sir Louis Dane made a definite move in 
this matter before vacating his office.’ Putting two and two together it is not difficult ‘to 
imagine the nature of this move. The late Lieutenant-Governor must have initiated a 
scheme which is now maturing and which will soon be ready for submission to the Govern- 
ment of India. : .If our Simla correspondent is right, Sir Louis Dane’s last officia] act ‘in 
this Province will have won for him the gratitude of the people in a sense and to an. extent 
which no earlier measure of his administration can be said to have done. wa ie 


“The great difficulty in this matter of a High Court for the Punjab, however, has, 
for the last decade at any rate, been not the attitude of the Local Government, but the 
attitude of the Governmént of India. And we have yet to see what view the Government 
of India will take of the scheme when it is submitted to them. Our Simla correspondént 
expresses the hope that the establishment of a High Court for the Punjab will be considered 
along with a similar scheme for Behar and Orissa. But Behar and (rissa, it is now prac- 
tically certain, will have a High Court in 1915. Ifthe Chief Court in the Punjab is .to be 
seleed. to the status of a High Court about the same time, it was time the Government 
made a definite declaration to that efféct. In the case of Behar and Orissa even the 
number of Judges of whom the Bench is to be composed has been semi-officially stated. 
In our case no announcement of any kind has been made so far. This is scarcely fair if 
our Simla correspondent’s information is correct. 


_** “But whether the Simla correspondent may or may not be right as regards the date 
when the matter will come up for consideration, there seems to be little doubt that the 
uestion can no longer be burked. It is inconceivable that the newest of the Indian 
Pretiness should have a High Court for itself, without the long-established claim of the 
Punjab to have a court of the same status being suitably dealt with. It is true that Behar 
and Orissa have always been under a High Court and that what is now proposed is only 


to remove them from the rere of one High Court and establish another in its 
place. But is it the Punjab’s fault if she too has not hitherto been under a High Court 


instead of a Chief Court? Because a wrong has been done to the Punjab in the past, is . 


that to be made an argument for perpetuating the wrong? It is inconceivable that the great. 
statesman who refused to be a party to perpetuating Bengal’s national wrong, in spite of 
repeated declarations by high authority that it was a settled fact, will listen to any argiment 
for perpetuating what we make bold to assert is a great wrong to this Province, merely 
because it exists or has existed for years. But it is necessary to place the real facts before 
‘His Excellency and strengthen his hands and those of the Local Government and prevent 
‘the Simla bureaucracy from blocking the path of reform. Fortunately in this matter of 
‘a High Court for the Punjab there is a perfect unanimity of ‘opinion among ‘all sections of 
the community. Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs, Indians and Europeans—all are united 
in support of the demand. All that is necessary is to give expression to the universal senti- 
‘ment‘in a way befitting the importance and supreme urgency of the matter. The Press and 
the different public bodies ought not to leave the Government of Indiain any doubt as to ‘the 
‘real state of public feeling: The different sectious of the Vernacular Press ought to combine 
in’ & joint effort to voice public opinion. : The public bodies, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
‘ought to’ make the subjéct the chief plank in their platform for some time to come, until in 
‘fact’ the reform has been carried out. If we cannot, like our fellow-countrymen in Bengal, 
‘hold a meeting in every considerable village, it is at least possible for the different <~ Bar 
‘ Associations and other representative organisations wherever they exist to-approach-Govern- 
“ment with an expression of their views. All this may have beon done in some cases already, 
‘but it may: be done again. — may be defined as the art of constantly bringing the 
‘pressure of public opinion to bear upon constituted ta | With a view to securing’ the 
recognition ‘ofa right or the redreas of a wrong; and it is by persistent’ and systeniatic 


‘agitation alone that we hope to win our ‘object, whetherin this’or’ ahy ‘other important — 


‘matter.’ Lét not thé report that the Government is considering the subject tull us into steep. 
If the Government is really considering the matter,’ that ‘is all the more reason’ why *we 
‘should help it ‘with’ a frank ‘expression‘of dur-views. - And whether the Governmént™ may’ ‘or 


$48 


be considering it it is equally our duty. to express our views without: hesitati a. 
On iris doing can we. hape to secure the’ ‘uiuch needed ‘and long-pending reform and, 

is even more important, acquire that strength which will avail usfor al ‘time to come in 
? ying on the constitutional fight for ‘constitutional libérty. The time is opportune, In 
sil vernor we bare: es wy my bs exp ngs &. scted ti rope te: hong ae 

jeastions of public importance ands ama o do at is possible 
, $0 R.quecessful completion the scheme initiated b redecessor and thus place the 
i respect, ona footing o ona ity with other major Provinces, 
prt and | the reform may be ‘an ‘accomplished fact sooner than 


) maost sepguine among us expect, 
(¢) ~ Municipat -~ Cantonment affaires. 


31. The. Zamindar: (Lahore), 5 0f a = ~ pe 1913, Fs one Me orm 

-. °* fnunicstion in which the writer that t - 
_Beshigs! Boaown in Assols. ¢ipal Election conducted at Ambala on thé 8th Jove 
gross. irregularities. Many persons. who were not 

made to vote at the. election and the authorities. were 

pine It.is a matter for regret, he adds, that the can 

1. Commissionerships secured-votes by threats. The writer 


-* voraarking that Musalmans cannot _— nooept the above elecr 
“it (i): Blucation 


99, The Panjabee (Lahore) of the 17th 
Cag Senin he Pon J une 19138, publishes the following : — 


“We have already commented at some length upon the new scholarship rales, 
They are open to all the 0 objections to which the system of ial representation, whether 
on™ the © ve Councils or ‘the lécal bodies, is open. The scholarships, as out readeis. 
gre aware, are to be awarded not merely nor principally according to merit, and candidates 
penning to one community are to-liave more of these scholarships, irrespective of merit, 
than those belonging to another. The notification, indeed, tells us that the bulk of the 
scholarships are to. be awarded mainly in order of merit, but-in the. same breath it 
saya that, the total number of seen, Bene 10, to each of the main divisions. of the 
people shall be: Muhammadans 15, Hindus 10, Sikhs 5, others 2, . It is perfectly obvious 
that the two parts of the rule axa wholly inoonsistent—each with the other. The awardin 
of scholarships, ean, never be ‘msinly’ in. order.of merit and at the same time secure the 
representation of the communities according to a given rule. It will scarcely ever ha 
that of the successful candidates in the lst division the first 32 will consist of 15 Muham- 
madans, 10 Hindus, 5 Sikhs ang 2- -belongiog to other communities, and, except. in. the 
exeeptional cases where this will Happen, the test of merit will have to be 4 sndone 
gither largely or wholly to secure 'the representation of the communities on the list, I 
in, & casinos year the successful Muhammadan candidates are all low down in the li 
the successful Hindo candidates are just above them, while the first places are mainly . 
by. Sikhs and others, the awardiag of . saechasstsips, — to the rule laid down, wil] 
practiqally involve a wholesale eniianiiit of the p oT seecit and. a more or | 
unqualified recognition of the principle of a racial tenia Pal All « iSikbs and others” in excess. 
the first seven are to be. over, 80.that ten scholarships may be given, to Hindu candi- 
and all Hindu can lidates in excess of the first,ten are likewise to .be passed over so:that — 
15.acbolarships may be given to Muhammadan candidates. We have purposely taken an 
exes case, because the illogicality and absurdity of the rule is best demonstrated. by such 
Ak Fnotand vf woking an extreme case. we. were te ie a typical case, the inconsistency 
ore of the rule would be equally obvious. Any y may work out himself what 
any one of the. pephton peers it os» had been in force—how 
sit. sn: eeninretseie hon agro: ‘it would haye caused he 
OF, from another point of view, to aay: of candidates, 
of the racial basis wan aot en a we. | 
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It. of sutely be top much to hope. that these gentlemen will prove-their. earnestuees’ 


in this: matter of a Hindu-Muhammadan entente by op osing this rule, We have.said enough. 
to show what ought, indeed, to be obvious to all, that the rule is indefensible in principle. 
and mischievous in practice. It is further obvious that.a rule.of thig ‘kind must retard ‘the 
growth of that, feeling of solidarity among the. different. -seetions of the-community, thé’ 

of which, in the scheme of nation-building and of ali: real progress, ia. now. clear 
to the bulk of Muhammadan. leaders, ae -it has always been to:the bulk of: Hindu leaders. 
It. is surely the duty of every patriotic Indiag to appose a rule. which is calculated to. produce, 
consequences 80 mischievous and so wholly andesirable.” =» =: - -— (a ee a 


The Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 14th June 1913, publishes the. 
following :— : Sk | 


“The reader may have seen from the Government notification recently issucd that 


the.number of college scholarships offered by the University has been raised to thirty-two. 


Qut of them 15 are reserved for Muhammadans, a number which, it is obviously feared, they 
would have never been able to secure otherwise, Rightly or wrongly, it is generally believed 
that it is a step taken to pacify the injured feelings of the Muhammadans in connection with 
the Tarko-Balkan War, but whehoda be the cause, the thiag has been done, of course dns 
intentionally, at: the expense of the Hindus. It is siguificant that the present measure was 
once pro in the Syndicate but was rejected: If such measares are.adopted in niatterdg 
educational, where brain and not religion and colour should be the only. test, we do tiot know 
what others are in store for us. A few moments before this notification no one could have 
dreamed of it. Even favouritism has its limits. The next step one may justly expect is a 
separate test for the Muhammadans, because the present one is too stiff for their ability. 


“ By the other notification in which the value of the stipend varies in accordance with 
the college which the student joins, a death blow has been dealt to private institutions. In, 
the past the best students coud geverally join the Dyal Singh College or the D. A.-V. College 
where they had to pay a lower rate of fee for education in no way inferior, as results showed, 
to that given in the Government Cullege. If the Government. wish to. attract the best 
students to the Government College, they, could adopt a hundred. and one other - measures, 
They could provide better staff and thereby make it attractive, and found special stipends, 
This is a fayour shown to the said College over other institutions. Where is the harm if the 
value A, “Bs stipend be eighteen rupees and the student be at liberty to join any College he 
may ike pee : oe 


. . . & poor student getting that stipend can prosecute his studies further without any 
other help, if he joins the Dyal Singh College or the D. A.-V. Qollege, because he has to pay 
a lower rate of fee and cau lead a simple life within his means. In the Government College, 
on the other-hand, the expenses are very heavy, and he, therefore, cannot manage to make 
both ends meet with ten rupees, This is an indirect check to poor students going up for 
higher education and a sad blow to private institutions. Se oe ae 

. “ But such matters are not likely to interest the Hindu leaders at present. They have 
lately been too much engaged in holding congratulatory. meetings all over the Province og 
one of their members sacuring an additional Judgeship in the Chief Court for a few months, 
end now they will be holding meetings on account. of titles being conferred on this or that 
magnate. And wheres the Hindu Sabha? Is its only function to hold annual sessiog 
meetings? Hindu interests cannot be safeguarded by coming out of beds in the sunshine 
when. honoars await you for nothing, and hiding yourselves again when events are to teat 
your true metal and some energy is to be put forth. = : | | 


“ But all are not of the same type. There are men among our leaders who are real 
well-wishers of their nation and to them we appeal to have this blot removed from their 
name. , ; | | 

“In case the Hindus be quite powerless to have the old order reverted to, we may 
suggest that a certainsum be raised, from the interest of which a number of stipends be 
founded for those students who under the old system would have deserved them. Supe- 
riority of the Hindu lies in his ancient civilization and the educational superiority he enjoys 
over his aister communities. Therefore we should do whatever -lies.in our power te remove 
any. obstacle thrown in the way of our education from any quarter. It isa mattér of only 
aie thousand rupees—say fifty thousand—and if there be will, only one member of the 
coummunity can give it. We-have-among: us men like Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das, Rai 
Bahadur Shadi Lal and. others, who,.if approached, would not, at least should not, 


. 98. The Khalea Sewak (Amritear), of the 14th June 1913, publishes a leader 
duiiit thane: entitled “ What kind of education should be imparted 


«=; , to us?” It is meeless.on the part of the Sikh 
Lonference,.says the paper, to waste lakhs.of rupees in establishing 
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benefit tp them in their. after-life; 
ernign, . Urd 
neeves enilate by learning so many langu 


; 
; establishing institutiong capable of imparting an education to Sikhs which is 


‘new articles 


ernment action alone.’ 


A comsifanition. 


) long 
articles by certain newspa 


ad 
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ne where students are only taught to become efficient Government 


‘. “me st * 


Stories about cats and do not help to. ott oy e intellects of 
students at ‘the ‘public school, nor can mathematics be of any practical 
“Moreover, they are required to lear Eng gin’ 


the result that their minds are weakened 
Altogether the paper disapproves 


u. and. Sanskrit, 


resent’ system of education, ond says ‘that the knowlege o of agricultural 
is what is needed’ by the Sikhs. Govérnasent’ should spend money in 


the : presen 


calculated to remove their poverty and to improve their condition. | 


24. The following. is . from - the. Tribune 
pl Metlen Veo th Bhslathip (Lahore), of the 19th June 1918 :— = : 


are, The English organ of the Punjab. Mubsmmedans. is both unjust nd uncharitable 
in.the;,construction it endeavonra to put on the adverse criticism passed by the press ‘op 
the persistence of the Government to. introduce communal distinctions in edutational 
masters, ‘The attempte’now being made,’ it “writes, ‘to misrepresent the purpose: of . the 
from @ fear of the classes ‘among Hindus and. Sikhs and: of Muham-. 
madans and Christians; who have lagged behind in the race of education, coming. eps = 

=o weir. 


news .* 
. 


the gompetitors who have had astart. This spirit of jealousy is as ignoble as 


jn which it is manifesting itself. It can be checked not by cold sueule but. by Gov- 
w,: we have repeatedly stated: that the best way of encouraging. 
the backward classes to make up leeway is not to give them the. option 4 lag behind, to 
put'on the eternal badge'of backwardness and to lose the incentive to compete for prizes 
on' a footing of Sqeeny with the advanced classes. If it is the object of the Government 
to afford encouragement to the backward ‘classes, we sincerely rejoice over it ; but we think 


it' should have afforded this couragemént'in a special manner for a special period so as to 


‘spur the’apathetic‘cladses to gteater activity than before. ‘But the Government seeks to 


rpetudte a bldnder which'it‘once conimitted, aggravates it by enhancing the number 
of scholarships to be won’ by tlie- representatives of communities and lays the axe at the 


_ root of sactative to competition on equal footing, It is monstrous.to defend this policy 
_ on the ground that it is no new‘inception aod finds sufficient recegnition in the Education 


Code. Surely two wrongs do not goto make a right. Nor cana blunder be justified - off 
the ground thatit is only a repetition of a former blunder, And yeh we have ‘in this 
province non-ellicials who as over dooers notions." | 


25. .The Tribune (Lahore), of the 15th 


, Special scholarships to Ddeckward J ane 1913, publishes the following :—_ 


_:“The-Assam Government has jest published a resolution instituting a number of 
special scholarships’ for backward ccnbaimeiiishes to enable them to receive edtication in 
mablic schools and colleges, These scholarships giyen to certain communities, including 
Na hammadans, are, we presume, : ‘in addition to those already given to encourage proficiency 
in students according to their-merit, ‘irrespective of reli F and class. Moreover these 
special concessions last for five years, after which the Government will consider: if such 
al communal favours ‘are:necessary; - Such an nent, it seems to us, is in e 

way better than that recently made by: the Punjab Government, once for all fixing «a 
religious and communal basis of encouraging education without regard to efficienc cy. . And 
yet.the Panjab authorities deplore the. communal rivalry prevailing in the Punj ab and 


‘wever miss an. opportunity to sides the tripe to be united and grow cosmopolitan, May 


we bax the Punjab anthetihies to revise pelcy 


a . _ > 
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Spent Bie | QrMiattanous. 


“9b; The Minas (nbn), of the 13th. June 1918, sl a note Yeaided 


z from the Amrita Bazar -Patrika”. ‘The 
bat’ trom the Sorts Beiter Uitlat.and other. well-informed pe <n it. it anys, 


: : 4 .ct haye.for # long ‘time past: been... 

as “Geverneniins suffers without protest the publication of - Ea of lnkttanjesy 
"albos tenth the tone -® the Indien Press will not improve. 
The ‘policy of, leaivir  slone 7 tlewWapaper nt ia ‘has led: Sh ats ua 


? 


~~ 


‘56 
‘Fhe Pane (Lahore), of the 15th June 1918, has the following :—< 


a tips en vin demanded and sp by the Amtita Bazar -Patrska undet the Press 
ae for. its ctiticisms of the Jagatshi Ashram intidents is conimented-apon variously. It is 
elidved that the criticisms of the Patrika ip'this connection were indeéd a trifle too mach 
and at-the presént time of untest dnd outbreak of crime thé’ authorities could not help 
putting a restraint on criticisms.’ At the samié*tiné‘a-yeneral repret‘is felt that so popalar 
deféndet of the public as the Patrika, which is' a hotsehold ‘oa mé all over India, should 
-Cadaght in the meshés of the Press Law. The ‘following remarks of the Indian - Patriot 
pe. Pym the general opinion throughout the country. Our Madras contemporary 
Wieeim aes , eG ae ‘epee 


“The Patrika is an institation, and even ‘in its ‘most violent criticism there is an infinite fund 
“of humour, an Gagetness for peace, an almost abject adotation of the homely a gallant stand for sturdy 
cobiman: sense as against extreme scientific nonsense. : No reader of the Patrike can make any _ mistake about 
its one great purpose in life—to make the life ofthe people peedal and happy. No one can ridicule better, 
NO one can retaliate firmer, no one can stand more courageously and fight by the weak and helpless than the 
“Mnirita Bacar Patrike’"” . © 7 ? 


was ow 8b ae nl ees Spee “iat +o ee . | ; 
27. The following is from the Khalsa 
The s onaneancepesst Advocate (Amritsar), of the 14th June 1913 :— 


3 ‘ 
“ Brother Gulab Singh, Secretary, sends us a copy of the following resolutions passed 


at a meeting of the Sikh Sangat of Campbellpur :— 
ee i Sangat records their deep sense of regret at the indifferent conduct of the 
: ribune and other journals in the provinee, which call themselves undenomi- 
_ national and mH in their not promptly inserting or.avoiding to insert 
‘ in full the proceedings of that greatest assemblage of the Sikhs, the Sikh 
Educational Conference ; and resolved that the Chief Khalsa Diwan be 
requested to remove this dependence of the Panthic movements on others, 
by bringing the Khalsa Advocate on a permanent footing #ud make it a 
daily paper, for which purpose giving a pecuniary aid from the Educational 
Committee of that body will be a step in the right direction. 


“(2) The Sangat record their deepfelt grief at the sad demise of Mr. Arthur 
-Macauliffe, the renowned author of‘ Sikh Religion’ and commentator in 
English of the holy Sikh scriptures, who accomplished this noble task at 

a great personal sacrifice ; and request the Chief Khalsa Diwan to concert 

means to memorise his services to the Panth by means of a suitable memoriall 


“(3) At the Rawalpindi Sessions of the Sikh Educational Conference, an appea- 
being made by Sardar Jagendra Singh, Home Minister, Patiala, for a 
national fund to meet the educational demands of the Panth, subscriptions 
had commenced, but the amount collected up till now is too inadequate for 
the object. The Sangat therefore proposes that suitable arrangements should 
be made to collect Re. 1 from each Sikh house in the Province. To begin 
with, the Sangat have formed a committee which has started its work of 
collecting Re. 1 per house at Campbell pur. 


' ©These resolutions are too plain and explicit to call for detailed comments by us. The 
prejudice with which the proceedings of the Sikh meetings are received by the non-Sikh 
papers, and the difficulty and trouble that the various Sikh bodies meet with in making 
their work known to the country through their medium, are clearly known to every Sikh 
who has his heart feeling for the Panth. That the Sikh cause is very often misrepresented 
by such organs is daily regretted. But no remedial means are adopted to remove this evil 
or at least counteract it. The object with which the Khalsa Advocate was started is not 
unknown to the Panth, but its past career of- over a decade proves how far the 
Khalsa nation realizes the necessity of an English organ of its own in these days of publi- 
cation and controversy. The service which with all its financial difficulties the Khalsa Ad- 
vocate has done and is doing can be fairly judged by all impartial minds. The loss that its 
extinction may cause the community can then better be imagined than described. It can 
only be estimated by an imagination of the advantage that the communities who have each 
a larger number of strong organs to defend it over those who have each a smaller number 
of organs or ‘no organ to espouse its cause. Does it stand in need of a proof that in the 
English 7 community cannot adequately make its presence felt in the world if it has 
not an English organ of its own. . But there is a community in the Punjab which, notwith- 
standing its unquestionable prominence and respectability asa resourceful and prosperous 
nation, cannot manage to maintain a permanent English organ of its own. Is it nota pity 
that our roy “ervel ‘examples of success donot woo us bs pot equal = wx a ? 
Auiong the Mindug-endthe Meslemsa paper is started 40-day, -and, ~in spite of there being 
alreaiy a large number a papers pfrosperously Stisteg its circulation increases 
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‘to the invaluable services-that the late Mr. Macauliffe 
immortal eork will ever remind us of our duty to memorise 
is-gratifying that a proposal has been made at Rewal- 
and we - confident that a our brothers at other 
inion on ‘the subject, 
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MISICK, 
First Asstt. to the Dy. Insptr.-Gent. of Police, 
The 2 hat June 1918. O. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to the 28th June 1913. 


CONTENTS. 


I,—Po.itTics. 


(a) Foreign— 


1. Dr. Ansari and the British Red Crescent Society 
(Zamindar) 

2. England and Indian Mahammadane (Zamindar 
and Desk) 

> Egypt and Turkey ( Desh) 


ie 


yptian Affaire’; (Hamdard) an oes 
5. S ie Affairs (Desh) ‘ee ove 
(3) Home— 
6. The Bomb in India and Indian _ 
(Mililat) 


7. The British Army in India (Hi ndustan) ‘ 
8. The a People and Indians (Akhbar-t-’ Am) 


9. The 8u ettes and Indians (Zamindar) we 
10. Self-government in India( Desh) ... cee 
11. Muhammadans and the National Congress (Sir aj- 
ul- Akhbar) 

12. Hindu Leaders and the Hindu Press ( Hindus- 
‘tan) vee 

13. ya h Assault Case ( Tribune) 

14. ardinge’s Birthday (Zamindar, Trib une, 


— jabee and Observer) 

15. Indian Musalmans and pan-Islamism ( Comrade) 

16. Muhammadans and Government (Panjabee) 

17. Dr. Wegener on India (Panjabee) .. 

18. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson (Panjabee and 
Observer) 

19. Soldiers and Shooting Accidents (Panjabee ond 
Zamindar) 


90. Mr. P. C. Pai on Indian Problems (Tribune) .. 
II].—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


@1. Afghanistan Affairs (Arya Gazette and Desh) 
III.—Nativs Sratsgs. 
Nil. 
1V.—Kinz-KI Lina. 
22. Kine-killing and Muohammadans (Akh rt 
"Am 
23. Beef rs mutton ( Khalsa Advecate) eee 


V.—Native Societies aND Reticiovus MarTrTszRs. 


34. The Mahabharat on the stage (Tredbune) see 
= Hindas and Muhammadans (Fazal oce 

(Badr) .. eee 
‘f A mosque (Observer) 


terian Christianit 


7. Threatened demolition o 


Page. | 
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Page. 
VI.—Lzarstatron. 
28. The Law of Usury in India (aki?) we «=—s«s74, 


VII.—Genzrat ADMINISTRATION, 
(a) Judicial — 


29. The Punjab Judicial Reorganization (Panjabee 
30. The Bombay Lift Case (Hamdard) mp 
31. Decentralization of High Courts (Tribune) 


(b) Police— 


32. Cattle Lifting (Zribune) a 


ee gee 
(g) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
Nil. 
(d) Education— 


33. Government and the Award of Scholarships 
(Desh) ... oe 


34. Female Education among Panjabi Mubam- 
madans (Vakil) ... 
35. The appointment of an Australian as a Professor 


of the Muir Central Sia ommpet (Za- 
mindar) 


(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 


Nil. 
(f) Railways and Communications— 
Nil. 
(9) Postal matters— 
Nil. 
(W) Miscellaneous— 


96. The Zamindar andthe Turkish Relief ss 
(Hunter) oe 
37. The Himala Newspaper (Desh) ... a 
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Pie , 
a 
————— 


No. | “Name. Locality. ’ Name of Publisher, Circulation, ° 
ENGLISH, 
DAILY. 
+ | Tribune , ... | Lahore *: Bihari Lal ve 2,000 copies; 
| TRI-WEEKLY. | 
9 | Panjabee | Lahore «| Mul Chand - 2,250 copies. 
BieWEEELY. 
8 | Observer | Gakore eo. | Nizam-ud-din son 1,200 copiese 
4 | Panjab Times and. Frontier | Rawalpindi oo. | Je BR. Thapur 300, 
News, | 
WEBELY. 
5 | Arya Patrika oo | Lahore Salig Ram 500 copies. 
6 | Comrade wee | Delbi -» | Muhammad Ali me $000 ,, 
7 Harbinger we. | Lahore Feroze Dia owe 250s np 
* Khalsa Advocate «»» | Amritsar «| Khalsa Advocate Com- 700, 
| mittee, 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly ve Simla S. H. Liddell 500 
‘ FORTNIGHTLY, 
10 | Jijnasnt «. | Lahore «| Ishar Das 700 copies, 
| _ MONTHLY. 
11 | D.-A.-V, College Magazine ... | Lahore «- | Saraswati Nath _ 2,000 copies: 
- Durbar ee | Amritsar Kasar Mal oan 80) . 
13 | Forman Christian C@ollege | Lahore see ee eos 
Notes.} | | 
14 | Practical Medicine ve | Delhi Madho Narain iat 3,000 copies. 
45 } Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore | Be B, Moban Lal ‘i 500, 
16 | Punjab Mission News ...| Do. Mr. H, E. Clark ‘ 500 
17 | Ravi «| Do, ... | Mr. 8. Robson ed 500» 
18 || Review of Religions .. | Kaaian'(Gordaspor) ...| Sadar Anjoman Ahmadia 800 ,, 
19 + Science Grounded Religion... | Eahore ». | Dev Rattan ini 500 
20 }TeacKer - .». | Dinga (Gujrat): eo. | Kalyan Singh ‘nis 600» 
21 + Union -- | Lahore eo | P. Je Richards, B.A. ses 400 
yo } Vedic Magazine and Quruktl'| De, .. | Devi Chand ai 500, 
Samachar. iz 
URDU, 
DAILY, 
es } Akhbar-i-’Am vee'| Tadhvire ... | Govind ‘Sahai a 1,000 copies 
24 | Desh | Do. .». | Dina Nath _ 2,000 3, 
25 | erainatard a: .»» | Delhi ° .. | Muhammad Ali ial gue 
26 | Palisa Akhbar’. o>. | Lahore - «oe | Muhammad Din si 8,000 copic®, 
$7 } Rafi? rer | w | Dethi .. | Mifzsa Asadulla Beg oa 31,000 ,, 
98 | Zatathdar ~ cf Eahote. | Baja Ghulam Qadir Khan| 15,000, 


ty t+ ite aw « 


*Not received daring the weeke,,. + * 
+Not received during the month. 


Not reecived during the fortnigh'> 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL © 
BRANCH AS. JT STOOD ON THE 28tx JUNE 1918—oonrinven. 


o No, ‘ Name, Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
URDU—OonTIN COED, 
BI-WEEKLY, | 
89 | Vakil see | Amritear eo» | Ali Bakhsh and Mussammat 2,000 copigs. 
fie etl .Fasal-un-N isa. 
80 | Afghan eos | Peshawar ee | Saiyid Abdulla Shah ove 984 copies, 
‘81 | Abl-i-Figah .. | Amritear | Ghulam Ahmad a 400» 
82 | Ahl-i-Hadis -/ Do, oe | Sana-alla eee 850 ,, 
88 | Ahluwalia Gasette*® e- | Do. | eo | Lehna Singh — eve 500» 
84'| Army News* >. | Ludhiana | eee | Daulat Ram ee 1,000». 
85 | Arjuna eo. | Lahore -» | Raj Narain Arman ws. 1,000 » 
: 86 | Arorbans Gasette oo. | Amritsar -- | Narain Das coo | 500 
87 | Arya Gasette eee | Lahore -- | Amin Chand one 2,280 » 
38 . Bader , ee. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din ove 1,200 ,, 
89 | Bharat ee. | Jullandar -e- | Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 500 
40 | Chandhwin Sadi* eee | Rawalpindi coe | Qasi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad... 500 sy. 
41 | Civit and Military News ... | Ludhiana »-- | Abdal Asis - 900 ,, 
43 | Curson Gasette — oo. | Mirza Hairat coe 8,000 _ ;, 
48 | Durbar Magazine se. | Lahore -- | Karam Chand Hateshi ... | - 600 ,, 
44 | Fazal eee | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Mirza Mahmud Ahmad ... oe 
45 | Hakam® me Ditto Yakub Ali = 800 copies 
46 | Haq* ee | Delhi eo. | Kasim Ali a 600 ,, 
47 | Haq Pasand .. | Amritear | Bam Nath ot 
48 } Hinda® .. | Lahore . | Hari Lal Sharma ™ 2,000 », 
49  Hitustas oh we ee. | Karam Chand Hateshi_... 15,000 
60 | Hunter coe | Doe o. | Mulla Mahammad Bakhsh os 
51 | Islam® «| Do .. | Abdul Latif — ™ 1,000 copies, 
53 | Kam Dhenn oo | Ludhiana -» | Danlat Ram. —" 1,500» 
68 |Kapurthala Akhbar | Kapurthals | Hamid Husain - 180 
64 | Kashmiri Magasine =... | Laborp | Mohammad Din Fauq _.. 1,800 
55 | Loyal Gasette* =“) Vo ». | Amar Singh he Ae 
66 | Lytton Gasette® ee - 500 n. 
57 | Millet ee. | Lahore «- | Shuja Ulla eee 1,000 » 
68 | Municipal Gasette = ye ee | Din Mubammad nm. . Se 
50 Munir --- | Shang se | M. Ghulam Huseain eee 1,200 4, 
60 | Musalman® oo | Amritsar ae | Sana-ulla e 425». 
61 | Nor Afshan ..| Lodhiana | P, Wyllie se 400 ,, 
63 | Paisa Akhbar | Lahore .. | Mohammad Din me 9,000, 
68 | Parkash «| Do, Toe ». | Badba Krishen vee 8,500 
64 Punjab Samachar «| Do. - 4 | Hira Lal we] 15700 
6o Rajput Gazette ont Bm . | ThakorSukhram Das ...j = 8,984, 
66 | Bafignal-Akhbar | -- | Bahawalpur --- | Bahawalpur State eee 450 ,,- 
67 Ditto | Bewart 2 eee a, et ae 250, y 


ver —\¥ 


Eee 


©.iot recetned daring the week, 
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XAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
JUNE 1918—conc.Lupep. 


No. Name. Locality, Names of Publisher, Circulation. 
URDU—OONCLUDED, 
WEEKLY—concladed, 
68 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak... | Amritear P, Ralia Ram a 750 copies, 
69 | Shanti® -e» | Rawalpindi -- | Kishan Chand Mohan es.. 1,200» 
70 | Sialkot Paper »- | Sialkot --. | Todar Mal aoe 250 ,, 
71 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar oo | Jhelum «- | Maulvi Fakir Mohammad 7500 
72 | Sulakul | Jhang oo. | Raj Narain ove one 
78 | Tabsib-ul-Niswan . | Lahore .- | Sayed Mumtaz Ali oe 2,000 copies. 
74 | Victoria Paper we. | Sialkot -. | R, 8, Lala Gian Chand and 700 (,, 
L. Brij Lal. 
75 | Watan so | Lahore -»- | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 6,200 
76 | Zamindar — oo | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 . 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
77 Jiwan Tat ee. | Lahore eo» | Dev Rattan e080 875 copies, 
78 Mister Gazette «- | Do. e». | Ali Bakhsh ove 100 
79 | Mobyal Gazettet e+ | Kala, Jhelum District ... Mehta Sham Das eee 160 
80 Nurf ees | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf _ 1,000 - 
PERSIAN, 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
81 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart »»- | Kabul ... | Abdul Khalik - rs 
URDU. 
MoNTHLY. 
82 | arorbans Parkasht e- | Lahore .»» | Salig Ram eee 700 copies, 
83 Arya Musafir .»- | Jullandur e... | L. Amar Nath eee _ 
84 Fasanat ... | Lahore see ge cemmmer Firos-ud- 1,500 .,, 
85 | indar | Do. ... | Dharm Pal, B.A. wis 1,200 , 
86 | Insan o. | Amritsar ..| Ghulam Qadir = - 
87 | Jauhar a i, ... | De. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 , 
85 | Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore ... | Fasl Din eee “ 
89 | Makhsan «| Do. -». | Ghulam Basul cee 2,000 , 
90 | Martand ... | Lahore ... | Kanhaya Lal 900, 
91 | Nisamat-ul-Mushaikh — ... | Delhi .. | M. Muhammad Khalil... | 200 
92 | Raghbir Patrikat rv: | Lahore ». | Prabh Dial e 500, 
93 | Sadhu ... | Delhi .. | M. Suraj Narain - 1,200 
94 | Safi .. | Pindi Baha-nd-din, District | Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 ,, 
Gujrat. 
95 | Zabant os | Delhi »»- | Dr. B, B. Mitra = 250 
GUBMUEHI, 
| WREKLY, 
96 | Bir o. | Amritear »» | Mehtab Dia pom 500 copies. 
97 | Khalsa Sewak roe | DO ... | Jiwan Singh if 1,000 , 
96 | Pun jab a snarl oes ae » | Ganda Singh coe 400 
® Not received during the week. 
+ Not received during the fortnight, 
$ Not received during the month, 
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I.—Potrrics. 


(a)—Foreign. 

‘i The Zamintar (Lahore), of the 19th J une 1913; publishes from 
Dr. Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari, Director: of the All- 
jena the British Red India Medical Mission, a * O29 myni¢gation dated Con- 
, ;, Stantinople, the 27th. ay 1913, ieaded ‘‘ The 

on of Riality.’ " Although, says the. writer,- he was aware that the 
#aropean. Preas was.in. the abit of publishing false reports, he was still so deeply 
impressed by their caluninieg with. regard to, the wretched pignt | of Turkish hos- 
tals that he was convipced that. he would find ah he In a .wret chad penytien 


Dr. A 


t when on reaching Constantinople, he inspected t em. with | ig f,own eves B 
found. that, they. were.in an. excellent condition that t! e inn \tiona 
n Press regarding them swere a baseless libel. = econting! | e Pabst i 
in the Comrade. 4 leper. in. which he dwelt on the. sity actory pal — t 


Turkish Hospitals, an observed that Turkish Doctors were 80 capal 
conmiparéed with, their. confréres, of the British Red Cross, Society, t ne 
wa’ created in the minds of the peop é i: 


qin Turkey that the European I a hl dé 
erately maimed and dismembered their, patients, Bang, however, pnsious fp 
Teaiove the stain attaching to the names of his brot er Doctors, hé took te ) 
state in his letter that tha feeling in question was no doubt erroneous. ie A 
therefore, be evident from.this that in making the above rémarks he was phi 
by: no bad motives. Mirza, Kazim Husain, apy British Red. Cres ent 
Society, however, considered ,his remarks to be a libel against the British ed 
Crescént Doctors, and published a circular-letter in the Indian ‘Press in which 
he heiped abuse on him and_entrpsted the institution of a Jaw suit against 
him to Sir Edwin Pears, Barristér-at-Law; whose alee life j is solely dedicated to - 
the extermination of the Turks, As the writer's silence urider Ang circumstances 


: = Qs | 


) In another place the paper publishes from Zafat Ali Khan a comtitunica- 
tidn; diitted thé 27th May 1913; in which the writer supports Dr. Ansari’s above 
fetiark? and says that if Dr: Anéari’s statement about the Eurdpean Doctors 
ebuld ikvice Any criticism, his remark that the “ feeling was no doubt erroneous ” 
had taken the sting out of his statement, and under these circumstances there is 
no cause for taking offence. It is, however, a matter for regret that the British 
Red Crescent Society supposed without any, reason that Dr. Ansari had not only 
jan down on sions, but He. levelled accusations against the members of 
toh 0 ie oamed, ah that the said society, thereupon, published a circular letter 
ee i. which eters have been eprenenied | in a highly exagger- 
3 ta pi rts doing t bis the societ: has compelled, Dr. Anaari_ to place 
before tk e ic matters pe their naked, reality. @ omen formerly Yi med. 
vague einarks Huro an gonfrdres, ut now he has en compelled to 
oe eee ssp ie tistics ye the feeling abo “4 European Doctors de liberately 
Salata c y Fata & ring pa patietits wag undoubtedly, oncrect. fter remarking 
that the society must thank itself forthe exposure, the writer asks the Indian 
Daily taki, and other pepe pers which have abused Dr. Ansari in the most 
‘Hb ay id siti ith teatity that; wiéréas the yy ft the 
| a te tt thé ately édital Mission: the Bombay Medi tat Missjon 
‘atta mote aay ottoté ig 1-66; 1:50 and 2°50 pe “nt respectively, at of the 
pi ie ay Lm 


thé British Réd Gresaétit ind Red © is 19 ind.20 
ext he efetti to Mr. Kasim A ted gore rice ‘Tettet and to 
eats rid dt: De: Aneari after perusing it; dad dsks those 
«fot t ¢ thitt while the éatiberd of the All-Tadia Medical 
utkéy "eh Ghille Bien aie becee without lopitig fot shy réward; 14 
I ‘Red Oresdetit Misdion usdéd td pet vole thé Turkish Red 

90 pr wee itt addition to theit fat saldrics: After acknowledg- 
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ing the services rendered to Islam by the Right Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali, the writer 
says that while he was in London he found several leading Musalmans complaining 
of the reluctance of the British Red Crescent Society to employ Indians for the 
Medical Mission, and that the. Hon’ble Mirza Abbas Beg did not take interest 
in the Society’s affairs for this very reason. — bit 


% The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 28rd June 1918, publishes a 
ee pags leaderette ‘headed “A review of the open letter to 
—_ and Indian’ Mubam-. the Prime Minister of England by Khawaja. Kamal- 
ee ud-din.” The paper réfers ‘to the indifference with 
which religion is treated in England and praises Khawaja Kamal-ud-din for his 
fnissionary efforts on behalf of Islam. Continuing, the paper: refets to™ the 
Khawaja’s letter referred to above, and says that with the help of this ‘letter the 
_Khawaja has tried to refute the charges which the London Times: brought 
wainst Indian Musalmans in respect of their attitude in connection with Turkish 
af fairs. Indeed, it adds, he has proved that the conduct of Indian ‘Musalmans 
is in no way opposed to the laws of neutrality. He has very aptly remarked 
that, whereas the British Prime and Foreign Ministers could not réfrain from 
expressing their satisfaction over the success of the Balkan allies, notwithstanding 
Great Britain’s proclamation of neutrality, the conduct of poor Indian Musal- 
mans has been taken exception to simply because they took part in helping their 
wounded and oppressed Turkish co-religionists. It is really a matter for 
regret and surprise that British statesmen not only witness the cruel spectacle 
of the extermination of the co-religionists of 10 crores of Muslim -subjects, but 
help the tyrants and oppressors by adopting an attitude of indifference-in- regard 
to, and by conniving at, the doings of the latter and by complacently sheltering 
themselves behind the proclamation of neutrality. Persia‘ was ruined because 
Sir Edward Grey brought the Russian Bear and British Lion to friendly terms. 
Italy ventured to attack Tripoli because Great Britain had assu her of 
Egypt’s neutrality. In the face of these facts, and in view of the manner .in which 
British statesmen observed neutrality, how can they object; it may be asked, to 
the conduct of others in the matter ? © . ae 


Commenting fon the above letter the Desh (Lahore), of the 24th June 
1913, says that the Khawaja has cursed the doctrine of the “ Survival of the 
fittest ’’ and. has remarked that England has lent her diplomatic support to those 
who are unscrupulous enough to-—abuse that doctrine. Such writings, adds. the 
paper, are calculated to create misunderstanding in the minds of Musalmans 
who, instead of feeling displeasure with a particular statesman, are likely to 
become prejudiced against the entire British nation. . 


8. Writing under 7, nein ¢ ra pt mn ML relations between 
) se Turkey and Egypt,” the Desh (Lahore); of the 22nd 
| aU as Damp. June 1913, sherk to the recent visit of i Khedive 
of Egypt to Rome, and remarks that when the Khedive seeks interviews with the 
ming of Italy, who wrested Tripoli from the Turks in preference to meeting 
‘Turkish Ministers, the fall of lslam must be considered to be imminent. Our 
Muhammadan countrymen, it adds, have not much reason for making a fuss over 
their so-called political importance, now that Egypt is a British Province and the 
Turkish Empire about to be extinguished. ere di a 


4. In its issues, dated the. LOtb, , reine oat ihe Math. J une. 1913, 
Srney asa a. _ the Hamdard thi), publishes .a leader. headed 
Rew wc Pease TOF “Egypt.” In 1828, ays the paper, when’ Mulam- 
‘mad Ali Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, wanted to despatch his fleet to aid. Turkey 
‘against Greece, Sir. Edward Carrington appeared at Alexandria at. the head of 
‘the British fleet and -threatened so commence. bombardment,,; At that time, it 
-may be remembered, if Turkey had succeeded in obtaining the naval assistance 
which the Khedive. was desirous of.sending, the. political and geographical condi. 
now and Greece would have been.a Turkish province. Accordingly, Sir Rdward 
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--Carrington's mission should be considered as the first step towards the destruction 
of Islamic kingdoms.. Again, when England and France lent money to Ismail 
‘Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, at usurious rates of interegt, no European power would 
give sympathetic advice to the Khedive inthe matter. In 1875 it was found that 
the financial condition of Egypt had become much worse, and there was no 
alternative left for Great Britain but “to control her financial condition ” 
‘and “to reform her financial administration by taking the same into her 
own hands,””: In other words, Great Britain expressed her readiness to act 
a8 @ - peon entrusted with warrants of attachment in the interests of Egypt's 
creditors. But the wonder is that the peon in question has been occupying the 
‘country for the last 35 years. Several “ Financial Advisers” of France and 
‘Great Britain kept up zealously the financial reform of Egypt up to the 
time when the rebellion of the notorious Arabi Pasha cleared the way for 
‘political interference. It should, however, be borne in mind that she interfered 
in the interests of the Khedive and that thousands of promises, agreements, oaths, 
&c.; prove that the (British) “occupation” (of Egypt) was but a temporary one. 
But although 30 years have. elapsed since the Battle of Tel-el-Kabir was fought, 
the temporary “ occupation” of Mr. Gladstone’s time still continues, and it has now 
become impossible for Abbas Pasha, son of Tewfik Pasha, to get rid of those persons 
who came to save Tewfik Pasha from the rebellion of Arabi Pasha. But in justifi- 
cation of England’s “ occupation’’ of Egypt it is asserted that if England now 
evacuated the Pharoahs’ country, grave dissatisfaction would be caused among 
its creditors, as though the preservation of the route to India and the Suez Canal 
had nothing to do with it. What is the position of Egypt now ? Her declaration 
‘of neutrality on the occasion of the Turco-Italian War clearly shows that Egypt 
is a Turkish province only in name. Although the Khedive’s powers are repre- 
sented to be very extensive, it can be said without fear of contradiction that the 
policy which Lord Cromer, the former British Agent, pursued in Egypt and 
which is still followed by his successor, Lord Kitchener, has fully destroyed the 
independence of the Khedive, as also the suzerainty of the Sultan over Egypt. 
As a matter of fact the British Agent now enjoys a more elevated position than 
that of the Financial Adviser. Lord Cromer’s secret, and Lord Kitchener’s open, 
Opposition to, and’ contemptuous treatment of the Khedive and the Nationalists, 
have proved that the complete “occupation” of Egypt is only a question of 
time. Under these circumstances, therefore, the reduction of the Turkish Cali- 
‘phate to its present state of weakness cannot but react on the political condition 
of Egypt. It remains to be seen what fresh disturbance is caused in Egypt by 
the conqueror of Omdurman and the resurrectionist of the Mehdi’s tomb in the 
Soudan. Proceeding, the paper says that the question of increasing the British 
forces in Egypt has been engaging the attention of British statesmen fora long 
time past. Ever since his arrival Lord Kitchener has been introducing measures 
which even Lord Cromer had not the courage to introduce, and the British 
policy has gradually lost all its artificial attractions, and no argument is now 
necessary to prove the existence of the terrible reality (permanent occupation). 
Indeed the right royal triumphal processions of Lord Kitchener have in a short 
time thrown into the shade the Khedive’s personality, and the British Consulate has 
‘now been transformed into a High Court of Justice and the focus of the political 
‘affairs of the country. Is it not surprising, asks the paper, that the Consul of a 
foreign country, who is concerned only with the financial condition of Egypt and 
has nothing to do with its politics, should command the Prime Minister of an in- 
dependent ruler to daily attend the Consulate and submit reports regarding the 
affairs of the country and to resign his post if he expresses his unwillingness to do 
so ? Can the Turkish Ambassador in London ask Mr. Asquith to appear before 

“him daily to give reports regarding affairs in England? Even a person of the 
-~ meanest intellect can understand that the conqueror of Omdurman has gaored 

the Egyptian newspapers and has suppressed the feelings of those Egyptians who 
demand freedom (of their country from a foreign yoke). Moreover, although 
the Egyptian Army was destroyed at Tel-el-Kabir, it is now said that the present 
strong’ of the British Army is insufficient to protect Egypt and that it is, 
‘therefore, necessary to increase the army of “‘octupation.” Is it not surprising 
that attempts should be made to emphasise the need for increasing the strength 
‘of the British Army in Egypt in spite of the’ positive declaration that peace 
"prevails in the land of the Pharoahs ? Continuing, the paper says that at the 
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1 Mr. Gtadutone 7 that the “evacia- 
@ther if peace were rewtored or if 
‘thauiis ‘Bad YnAUSTIAN Were for the effectual maintenance. saan 
Miedive’s rite. ‘The hes th have changed, and it. now “appears that 
yma ‘Was ben beeh prefe in Mr, Gladwtene’s tinte his how bevodve quite wn: ibility. 


oh Magers. Ny peter, for Many. -yetra; a fact which is borne ot 
rh on wa reports of sh Avents: "No gee hed the question~“of tire 
. : ae and mitts for thé maintenands of the Eheddive’s 
€ 
es Hot om stat 
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pettod me ogg last 30 years these hreans and smaterials 
plied, anit extretitely hécéssary that in ordet to Bain thet end 

and Ovdsiis’ wealth snout fitst be wtquited. The 

tithatién wt we preaaah is this, that after ah eXperinierit Insting 80 . Btep 
ich the Fo Minister haa tf thé protection « of the: Khedive’s 
OWH Btid thrélié'ie that the British forces in Egypt shduld be idereased. But 
this ihofeise is apparently the des tr stone to & comipleté alirtexution of Egypt. 
The paper. endeevnre: 18 ped e' tbveratiol ‘of Egypt will: derivusly. ix- 


ebaveniencs Great Beilin, aud fs etd that: Sie Rdwerd Grey thttuds ney to 
itisihtaih ike “ oesupation ° for an indéfitiite péttod, it 


teehee) Writing. ander the. heading “ An. und erat adi ‘tii China , an 
tbe ite | Great Britain, r ipet,”’ the De 
re shore), of the 32nd, Oy 1918, refers to the 
gintment of Wan in, as. 4. Chinese Agent. in Tibet and Bays. that 
Tibet i is protected off all sides-by natural barriers, an a ingdom | it. is “* 
war at it is unable to-manage its own affaits.. It. is Bignificant., that 
not the only country to..conie ‘forward. to reform the | administration of Tib a4 
England also ia trying to spréad the light of civilization there,and has enfered ito 
én understanding with China in regard to the affairs of Tibet. Under these 
ee: God ‘alone can protéct the freedom of that country : 


(b}—Home =e 
6. The Miliai behing of the 20th Juiie 1913, ‘ering to. the fairiih 
Sedition Case, say that there are persons and 


The ith th Tdi did Toi@inn fire. . 


societies both in a ‘oabatde dia who, by cm 
ing the. religions prejudices of the illi erate c 
are poe FORE to disturb the public peace. Moreover, 1 it is an adiitta, fs 
that all seditious movements in India owe their origin to the wire: ‘pulling © 
certain section of. the pulation which is extreme y wealthy and odinidchaa 
al, but which in reality is building castles (of self-g pata ee nt, for. India) ia 
the air. This being.the cage, so long as the orpahisers © ti A cons niiadis 
me perpetrators of dakaities, rebellions gnd bom A zea arid the wish of 
tious and mc wa yritings are considered be liinited only to that c C ass 


of ae 


are known to have taken part in eet crimes, Bo success ib 
ing the e h oh can possibly be ene I ld be a ean ner as an admit- 
ted pays f e criminals are really. the agents 3 f ot the | Ba. B ane ) pre: 


vz. 
ea > 


psins in. ah the identity of the prime movers. per will g 
asy that even Krishna Varms is not a central figure in al " thess 


aoa mp otner peping, It Aiitnrattsa alse ate tom of, 
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Tudig, the Hindustan (Lahore), of the 18th June 1918, says-that it is apparent’ 
fgom.the shove remark.that.the Nicholson committee recommended @ reduction — 
ip Aho Brieuth Army in India. There-can be no ‘denying the’ fact that -if the 
umber of European: soldiers in India ‘were reduced~by ten thousand, army 

enditure would-be considerably curtailed, while no injury would be caused to 
the good administration of the —— Thirty thousand British soldiers were 
sent out of India during the South African War, and now excellent relations. 
“@xist between England and Russia. 


¢. 


6. The Akhbar-s- Am Say pr of the ‘19th J prs! 1913, swe re from 
te ye eee its Glasgow correspondent a ‘comfidnication {n- 
oo Begieh Teoplp onl Indias, ii the ‘weiter ae that his ‘countrymen ire 
aware -of the contemptuous treatment which the whité people of Englind are in 
‘the habit of according to Indian students who: live there. God ‘grant’ the day 
tmay come when ‘ we:”’ too, like the ‘Chinese and.the Japanese, may be in’s 
: itien to-show *“our.’’ face tothe werld.: it is'now the turn of. India, and 

Setunsidg there are signs in the country of the advent. of better times. After 
referring to the wretched condition of Indians in Canada, as also to the laborious 
and fruitless toil in‘ which‘the deputation of Indians in Canada is engaged: ia 
England, the writer describes. liow some Indians brought some silk and Kashmir 
gprodin to Glaszow, but the’ people of the city refused to buy them, in spite of the 

ct that the goods. were offered at cheaper ratés than those of European 


atticles. He explains that Europeans do not desire that their money should go 
int the pockets of Indians, which fact should serve as a lesson for Indians, © 
9, “The Zamindgr ghee), of the a June cart has a, note cote 
ie ~ . .-, . The charms of Western civilisation.’’ Indians, :gp- 
telat scree tae ee. pecially the Muslim leaders, says the paper, should 
learn a lesson from the doings of the Suffragettes, who are displaying praise- 
worthy firmness and perseverance in carrying on the struggle in which they ate 
engaged. Jt should not, however, be concluded from the above remark that 
Indians have any. sympathy .with their aims and objects, inasmuch as, as 9 matter 
of fact, they look down upon their doings with feelings of disgust, abhorrence 
nd indignation: They are afraid lest the germs of the decease should affect 
dian women also. After remarking that no nation can preserve its existence 
if it fails to strictly protect-its national characteristics,. the paper refers to the 
demands of the Japanese Suffragettes, and says that those enlightened Muham- 
madans who will persist in imparting gn English education to Muslim girls should 


° ’ : 


ponder over the question of liberty demanded by Japanese ladies, 


*"'  ¥0. .The Desh (Lahore), of the 20th June 1913, publishes a leader headed 
om ER  & Potitical rights and religion.” After remarking 
Belt: gorernmen as - - that Home rule has not yet been granted to Ireland 
in spite of her affinity with England and in spite of her persistent demands for a 


- 


Ipng time past, the paper says that it will not be strange if Indians have to wait 
longer and to make 4 greater struggle than the Irish before they obtain Swaray. 
Any copntry which demands Swaraj from Great Britain is told thatit cannot 
irave successful in a country. populated by followers of different religions. 
This is, however,.merely.a pretext, seeing that England itself is populated by 
people of different creeds. who. yet enjoy the same political rights. Similarly, 
America has: granted equal ‘political rights to Germans, French and others 
inhabiting the-New. World, -After remarking that England has granted Home 
Rule to British colonies such asthe Transvaal, the paper says that religious 
differences ,can: prove injurious .to:the interests of the country ‘when:preféerence is 


given to one commiunriity at-the éxpense of another, ~~ 
Sa id. Tite Sray-ul- Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 17th June 1913, publighes'a 
bijew, of Ps gk es 2 sete entitled “No Muglim should accept the Presi- 
eae: asaiala: tin Notitnt Congress: The onletigh 
Sears boils ie ts “of a’ Musalman, sa § the paper; as | résident .¢ the 
eps js undesirable Mubammedens have -eatéblighed 

, y t of their own interests, ) the 


*~- 
- 
- 


ee 


e i meet 


ge ke A ale ginagatete RFP Si NRT Te 2 toe See , 


ser: 


Congress cannot be: s ines ce institution of’ both Hindus and* Muham- 
madans, and is further “mai of Extremists, as the: Moderates ‘lave’ i160. 
affection for it. After rem . that Muhammadans have now ‘réalized that the’ 
Gangregs can ‘prove of no use to them, the paper says that if the Congress desires’ 
to: be a representative. institution of: the country, it - should first try ‘to trick’ 
down bomb-throwers ‘an if successful, then ‘try to secure the co-operation of 
Muhammedans, ani 


12, The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 18th June 1913, alti s note 
a ‘headed “ Hindu Leaders sind the Hindu Prese.” The 
Pe Leaders and the Hinds paper says that it cannot agree with the Darbar that 
‘en | ; :. the Hindu: leaders‘look’down upon their journalists 
becante no Hindu journalist has been made a member of the society for promoting 
bétween Hindus and Muhammadans. Men like Munshi Mahbub Alam ah 
salvi Insha Ullah, who are members of the said soviety, are rich ‘and hold 7 
oa position in society, No Hinda journalist i is equal to thém in wealth and 
on. . Besides,.is there any Hindu journalist who is capable of giving such’ 
acnad and. beneficial advise to Hinda peniers as to ) induce the latter to seek: 
- dered and +e ? i 


| 3 13. The Tribune (shore ' of the 21st ‘Jane 
_ Telegraph Avent Case. , 1918, publishes the following : i : | 


a” In the.“ lift” saad case. of Bombay it was gravely, suggested by by one of. the nadie: 
Indian papers that it was nota case for the interference of the Police Court, In the 
Panjab in a certain telegraph, office an Indian . telegraphist was assaulted by-a- non-Indian, 
also's The injured party might have at once gone to a court’ uf law, but as an 
official he deemed it prudent to report the matter to the Superintendent. But what waa 


t 


‘the result ? Por a:long time no notice. was taken. of the. complaint, and in the interval the. 


complainant:.and his relatives had . to egnd: many: reminders to the Superintendent, the: 
or and the Director-General. - At last.after waiting for, many weary. months, ‘the conte 
nasit received, a gracious reply Informing him that the department would not interfere,. 
and that if he had any grievance agai aggressor he woald find his remedy in a cours. 
of law. We respectfully call the attention of the he Hon'ble Mr. Clark to this hard case. Tha. 
injured man goes to his superior for justice instead of seeking hid remedy in a court’ of law 
and five or six months after:the oceurrence-he is directed te ‘seek legal-remedy. This does 
not surely inorease the confidence of Indians that they oan obtain’ even-han ed justice at 
the -hands of departmental omen f or. - Obvions reasons We ; retrain from penne the: 

naan of the geet, pi | fer re fg) 


14, Writing under the si ening  Rej hetataa at Lord Hardinge’ 8 recovery, 
Hard. Harlings’s Birthday. the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 20th June 1913, a 
id _ that Lord Hardinge assumed charge of the adminis- 


‘tration of the country. at a dangerous and critical moment when the dark clouds 


of unrest and disorder were hanging over the political atmosphere of India, His 
Excellency has, however, by his statesmanship succeeded in dispersing the clouda: 
and in rendering the political atmogphere clear again, Continuing, the paper. 
refers to the modification of the. partition of Bengal and other measures adopted, 
at the itistance of His rcellency, and says that while His Excellency won the - 
cr al ‘ Bengalis by t e above measure he also gained the gratitude of Mohan, 
by permitting them to contribute towards the Tockih Relet Fands. 

ded "His Excell ency has so ingratiated himself into the hearts of In ians. that the 

Delhi bomb outrage filled the mind-of all India with sad and gloomy: fore 


. After expressing gratification.at His E.xcellenoy’ ‘8 recover the. ial 
sci ‘by praying f for the long life of the Viceroy. . dé | we eoreis 


- “The: ‘Tribune (Laliore), of thé 20th J qne 1918, publishia the ‘following’ i+. 
“The fift ixth kia of Lord Hardinge 


o will be celebrated 1 throughout India to-isy 
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in his attitude towards the people of this country. Indeed, ia his first. public speech. made 
after. his recovery he afluded-to the volume of public sympathy, evoked for him and said that: 
devout prayers and good wishes had been heard on every side, “In the case of Lord Hardingéd’ 
it may truly be said that the hearts of the ruler and the: tuled practically unite and: that 
their mutual respect and love are fully resiprocated. ‘I have'faith in India’ declared Lord: 
Hatdinge in his reply to,the address of the ‘non-official members of the Imperial: Legislative: 
Council, * Ihave faitt idler future and Ihave faith in het people. It is: the ‘solemn. duty 
of Government to promote the best interests of India and ‘her people, and under divine. 
guidance we shall not falter in this course.’ Assurances like this cannot fail to go deep into 
the hearts of the people of every class and creed.. The result is that on an occasion like this 
the affection of the poople er aoe comes out and public celebrations of the recovery of 
the Viceroy are held throughout the length aad breadth of the country. - 


_ © The spectacle and the event are. not merely of an emotional type. Behind tha. 
heart there is also an intelligent appreciation of the work of. Lord Hardiaga and his adminis-; 
trative policy in steadily and firmly promoting the happiness of the people ani trying to, 
remove those causes of unhappiness which had led to very sad resulta, The administrative. 
changes that were announced at the Royal Durbar at Delhi are doubtless the most’ 
momentous issues of @ bold and benevolent policy. Odntrovarsy may yet rage over the. 
wisdom or the unwisdom of the changes, but time will show: that the policy. of provincial’ 
autonomy, which forms the basis of the change of capital, is.the greatest act of Lord Hardinge: 
to which Indians will hold with courage and hope. Lord Hardinge came to India with a. 
definite mission which he alone was considered fit to perform. He was not sent here merely 
to fill up a vacancy, however high and. important it may be. India was seen to 
through a critical time and the Council reforms showed the. direction in which relief. wag. 
necessary. ‘I am about to'take up the great task that has been confided to me in our. 
Indian ‘Empire’ said Lord Hardinge to his countrymen in Kent immediately: after he was. 
appointed as Viceroy. He came to reconcile the various conflicting interests both within and. 
outside, and set to work vigorously at it. His object has been 'to consolidate aud conciliate;s 
aud with this end he has always sympathised-with the people and tried to contribute to 
their material welfare and development.. To the Indian mind nothing is more. valuable. 
than peace and security. Indians have learnt to appreciate the benefits conferred by a- 
progressive western rule, and the problems that Indian administrators have to solve: are: 
mdstly thosé of reconsiling the apparently conflicting interests and aims, With a sympa-' 
thetic mind and loving heart such as of Lord Hardinge, great mitacles can be achieved.’ : East, 
and west may or may not meet, but nothing prevents the promotion of harmony between 
rulers and ruled, so that both may feel that their task is one and they can with one heart and : 


mind try to attain the great ideals of progressive life in the Empire. - 


7 “Lord Hardinge will, therefore, be regarded as one of the greatest Viceroys of ‘India, 
whose work will leave an abiding influence in the country. ‘ His name will. be joined with: 
that of Bentinck and Lytton and Ripon, because all these initiated great reforms which have 
contributed to the making of modern and future India. The Indian Empire is rightly 
regarded as the greatest and grandest portion of the British Empire ; and in the contentment 
and pase of this Empire every. Englishman should take pride. ‘It has been my 
privilege, said Lord Hardinge in 1910, ‘to learn from His Majesty's own lips how near. 

ndia is to his heart.’ This statement has been confirmed by not only His Majesty’s subse- 
juent visit to India, but also by his gracious messages of good-will and sympathy on import- 

nt occasions. Indians are fully aware of the royal solicitude, and the one great effect of 
Lord Hardinge’s policy has been to make the affinity between England and India firmer and 
lasting. The mutual duties:and obligations of each other have been'‘defined. in a fairer and: 
more satisfactory 'way. And the course of progress for the future has been made easier. Yet. 

Fodian administration is not without difficulties. Events are moving faster than before, and. 
the reconciliation ‘of apparently conflicting interests is not easy. But with the. active. 
sympathy and large-heartedness on the part of the rulers, with which the people have beeonte 
familiar during the last. two years, there should be no difficulties that are insuperable. On. 
this joyful occasion when the value of a great Eoglishman’s life is justly appraised by the 

rateful Indians, one feels that one is celebrating not a particular day in one man’s life, but: 

he achievement of a great force directed by that one life for tha happiness. of millions:. of. 
people in the midst of discouraging circumstances.: The birthday rejoicings and the 
children’s treat given in every town of India on this day have an especial significance. We. 
ind in‘ Lord Hardinge not merely the heroic soul that endured and successfully came out -of 

& base plot amidst popular re} icings, but the regenerator of new India that. gave a more 
defined shape and enduring form to the governing policy of the day. We have had great 
and intellectual administrators. We have had men who attempted great things. But few 
cathe to ud with‘a’ mine of a and steadfast resolve to: calm the'troubled course of 
history ; and we sinc hope that’ His Lordship's life will be spared long to continue the 


he has oo ‘sucessfully begua in India.” heat 
“Phe Panjibes (Lahore), of the 21st June 1018, publishes the following :—= 


é: : "Yesterday His Excellency the Viceroy’s bitthds y was celebrated all over ‘the 
‘q@untry with great rejoicing and: befitting ceremony. The enthusiiwm which marked the 
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if such . proof ‘were ented 
awed mamistakably . the toe sotto 
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celobratinn, while it affordad fresh 
Tae Beoalt is mney sound, also 
y her. by all pe mg 


of Benzel was as bold a iavebe of atone as eee 
in: ae Iodian history. But to the people of I ae, SRN a, pore important. 
than the modification of the partition’ was the. enuaciation of the .of peomney: 
self-government in the memorable Despatch of the 25th August ae whch ig At 
regarded as a land-mark in India’s constitutional history. More than one ingenious ‘a 
herve sinee been made to explain away the passage in which - Lord’ H aad his col- 
olin’ gas dowa the broad lines of their futare policy,- but ‘it -mnst be .eaid-to-the. Jasting, 
it‘and of His: Excellency and: his goyernment that ‘they dave steadily and PPR 
nhoutiy evlasel to be a party to such: miscdnstruetion. «His , Excellency, indeed, wonld 9 
comers st without excuse in-a-personal-eense if he had: hesitated:-to adhere. to the . poligy., 
entinciated in the Despatch: Bat'if te misereant who madé seattempt apon Hia I aM 
pelle. sory life at Dvlhi evuated ‘apen this. possibility, -his~disappointmest has been compiles. 
‘fiest pronouncement : made by His Bxoellency’aiter ‘hia. partis) weooveng. lip. 
declared iethe ic terms that his attitnde towards, the people af Indin 
tind that there would be nochangé ‘whatever in the pelicy of his. amen 
Thi« dedlaration; which ‘has been fulfilled to’ the letter, still further endzared. Lord : , 
twths ; of this ‘country. ‘How far-it«will be :possible for His Bxcellenoy Se, oman 
he lths : bigura— the work of conciliation: and of devolution, ‘using meg ody me 
qonsedhanipounpedebates sétise—it is not for us to- te. Obviously . Provi 
nomy 4s:& long way off, and: ‘practically: no sconerete atep |: be, tan oar. 
pete shore ree saree pion ers afer the ruler 30 enteptional ie 
en chalet cabry out even a of the policy sadeied: . I ndig:}4; 
“We Lord Hard net whieh nah an toby enichoahio tote: ang. {2 
dor'of his term, Sout for’ he-has already done; and the icclabration of bis -binhalay. 
g éonvince ‘noble-hearted Roglishmen, as nothing: else could do, that the people. 
for whout L ee ee ve. 
brs rer ier a taper ese : | ae 


ser 


wit 


! The Observer (Lahore), of the 21st J une 1913, publishes the following tebe 


t 


“ “* Featerday His Excellency the: Vicerdy’s ‘birthday was celebrated Seuibiek the 

Indian contigent with great eoldi, and striking enthuaiasta was displayed by all classes and 
seotious of society in honouring ‘Lord: Hardinge. The occasion was unique one; for neyer 
before had the birthday of.a Vicéroy been observed by the people of this salen wish a 
much joy and devotion. And the indian public has special reason to oe. ee 


fepresetliiee 3 in India of. His Imperial Majeaty the ‘King Ex 
Ogty'the official head of the Government of india, but also‘a. symp geno oer a 
" riesaan han 
m ‘5 vil 


& broad -mirided statesman,-who has a loveable personality and w 
-by rare: sympathy with: the | people and-~ their : teghieahe aspirations. 
arsne ‘without faltering the same. policy ' in the future as during the. paat'two. years, 
will not waver hair's breadth:from that’ ‘conrse. My: faith in’ India, ‘its flute. Be re “ 
poo) lremains uoshaked.’. These noble words were almoat. the first aade whigh: fe hy ny 
inge’s lips:as soen as he.rose from ‘the bed of suffering and-sarrow, to. which ha 
igaed by the hand of.a cowardly: miscreant.; ¢hey sent: Abril of ‘pleaspr OLE 

the heart of every Indian; and right well. has the: cVieenoy. inges 6d 
conduct, . Impressive as’ was fhe spectacle of a whole .covpizy | expemencing 
teG iain wepention: of grief and relief. at tlie dastardly attack: on the . Viceray, and :H 
‘e providential escape, peaiab: feeling found .an atmoit , universal .expression:in, 
oiaonstration of ier ike cassonty saad ‘in. mtn Pret geet . 


sod boendeh of india’ i ing way 
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15. The Comraile (Lahore), : the on June ra publishes the follow 
eae bes g ‘ing article from the pen of Zafar Ali Khan, Editor 
i Muselmans and pane. of the Zumindar = ‘3 
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| “ The following article was written by Mr. Zafar Ali Khan and has been published 
‘ey M. Jalal Nutiin bis book /¢téhad--Iskum in a separate chapter. Mr. Zafar Ali Khan 
‘ty, Bont the artiole for publication in the. Comrade: + “ i 
“<The talented author of this elegant work has invited me to contribate to ita few 

pes descriptive of the‘se-valled pay-Islaniic movement from an Indian Mostem’s point of 
wiew. The tnvitution, coming as it does from a publicist ofeuch versatile genius as Jalal 
Nuts, is‘an ‘honoer af which I am pests seusible; and inthe followmg bmes i pose td 
to 


discuss ‘pan-Islamism’” as it is understood By ‘the Moslems of India, who-ate 
exercise a great influence on the future of Islam.’ 

* Rtymologicafly the expression pan-Istamism elaints- ‘a compatatively Yecent origin, 
It was coined by Christian diplomacy to serve as a scurvy pretext for the spoliation ot the 
fast decaying a'States: To the mah in the street pan-Islamism was synonymous 
with a gigantic unioa of the Moslems of: the ‘world having for its cherished a ‘the 
extermination of Christianity as a living political force. As long as a Morocco, a Tripoli, a 
Peteth, ora Macedonia had ‘to be ‘gratbed; the bogey of panisiamivn was a most useful 
wee It helped the stalwarts of Christendom ‘to con y confront theit fatiatical dapes 

h infaginury peril, the bare possibitity of which waa to be removed by pe tee —- 

tron Or Anite 


=o 
Midelem of Ins earth and home.. With the dismembertient, absa 
of £ ‘and with ‘the 


witnodt - ull’ the independent Moslem States by the Powers 
rethnxnts of the integrity of Turkey and Afzhanistan trembling im the balatee, Ohrii- 
tn thinkers have not at present much to ‘say about this ovet-explorted theme. ‘The ‘tim, 
however, fs hot far distant when the new life given to the Moslem ‘comtunities of the wertd 
a ‘eivible events of the past few years may actuate the politital theorists of Christian 

trope to sxddle the Moslvins with the revival of the old plot te tiow ap Eutope. Nowhere 
‘trave théve' events been followed by an ‘outbatst of feeling #0 gendine in its mnifestation 
‘wad Bo twniverial th Tts character as in India; and it is no exaggeration % any that the 
bomburdthertt of Methed by the Russians, the descent of fraly an Tripoli, the onslaught of 
he Balkan ATfies vn ‘Tarkey, with afl vheit attendant horrors, have made the Moslems of 
Tndiaa changed people. They ‘are not what they were two years apo. 3 

|” “* Djivested of the mischievous conception in which Western Machiavellianism has 
clothed it and used it.as a conveniént mode of expression, pan-Islamiém is not a now force, 
but is as old as Islam itself. ‘The first lesson. of pan-Islamism was given by the Qutan 

' “Verity all Mosiems are brethren unte each othe,’ 


‘Phe Prophet's definition of pan-Islamism will nover grow old. ‘A Moslem’s relation 
to another Moslem, exclaimed the rere Saa © may be likened to that of the 
‘two hands ‘which wash each other.’ The universal brotherhood founded by Islam is a 
faoral binding force which has no equal. Pun-Slavism, pan-Germanism and many other 
‘iems” of that ilk are etily ethnic ebullitions of a territorial character. The brotherhood 
5 Islam, or pan-Islamism if you will, traascends all considerations of race and colour aad 
he an extra-territortal type in which all the Moslem populations of the world merge 

eir. 


raphical identity and become one nation. During the two months that I have 
been in Constantinople it has been one of my studied endeavours to bring this cardiaal 


fact home td all the men of light and leading with whom I have come in contact, and it 
gives me great satisiaction to realise that. the 600 years’ intercourse with European civili- 
gation has failed to produce any appreciable change in hipaa fo conception of Moslem 
pationality. Just as the Indian Moslems think that they are Moslems dest and Indians 
pc wen 4 ao the scores of Musalmans of all grades and sections with whom I had had 
oovasion to talk on the subject assured me that they were Moslems first and Ottomans 
 @fterwards. : It isin this concaption of the universality of the Moslem brotherhood that 
ies the chief strength of the pan-Islamic movement, and the Moslems of India are among 
the foremost to realize it, ts 


_... “The object of pan-Islamiam, for aught that Chfistian writers may yet have to'say 
to the.contrary, is not to cherish projects of an aggressive nature against Christendom 
{oa apite of all that-it has done to exterminate Islam, but -to act ivy on the defeasive and 
(bo protect what little remains to the Moslems of their once splendid Empire against further 
encroachments. In this work of defence. Turkey has hitherto been. single-handed, but such 
will no longer be the case. The combined attack-of Christian Europe agaiust: the integrity 
of Islam and the covert and overt designs of the Western Powers against the remnant of 
4 have made too deep an impression upon the mind of the Moslems to be easil 

faced. They have accordingly made up: their mind to stand by Turkey through thic 
‘qn thin, and windfal of the saying ‘of their blessed Pophet who declared : aes 


3A Maslem is gto another Mosleu a's wall which js propped up by its various parts.’ 
 Phey will do all that they can to co-operate’ with Turkey, whose political extinctton mews 
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- their own annihilation. This co-operation need:not upset the Christian alarmists. It has 
nothing in.common with: the alleged triple alliance negotiated between Japan, China and 
Siam, which necessitates, according to the Berliner Tageblatt, a probsble proposal in, the 
near future on the part of the Russian Czar, to form a European combination strong 
enough to crush the yellow races and ensure the perpetual supremacy of the Western 

Powers in Asia, The 06-0 n of the Moslems of the world with the Caliphate which 

- has how come to be recognized thronghout-the Islamic world as a revivified moral force 
esapntiat to the maintenance of the status - of Islam.- will be intellectual and economic 
‘in its : Islam is destined to play a great part yet in the. political evolution of. the 
‘world, and those who'tan think have arrived at. the conclusion that the revival of Islam is 
‘to be heralded not by the thunder of guns and the flashing of bayonets, but.b the creation 
of Universities and the establishment. of Banks, . This is. to be the pan- 3m of the 

“fature and, Inshaallah, it will achieve its object.” . . ms 


“Note by 8. B., Punjab.—The LZanindgr (Lahore) has reproduced in’ "Unda the dil ‘extigle is its 


issue. of the 12th June 1918. 
| 16. The Punjabee (Lahore), of the: 2let 
" Adammaane and ever, Fase 19 913, publishes the following :— 


.. 1. “ Alogal jourpal analyses the . -zvenlte of the last Matriculation Examination with s 
view to showiig “that. the on = of Hindu successes is much larger than that of Mubham- 
.madan sudcesses,. So far as analysjs i is correct, the fiyt i9.certainly, deplatable, and the 
| community, both .M and Hipdu,, ought ‘to. make a eupreme. effort to find out 
-the causes'of the disparity and, so far as. possible, remove it. But let RO. one. imagine— 
-we,are.gled the writer does nob—that the; remedy or any part part of it lies in awarding 
echo! ips on a racial basis and in maki ing. a differentiation between. Hindus and Muham- 
madans as the number of scholarships to. which each community : as a community 
is to be entitled. As we _poin inted out the other day, not only does not the question’ of 
majority and minority arise in this’ case, but even if it, did, the. Punjab. is not. the a 
‘Province where Muhammadans constitute the . majority of the population. Let the Punja 
‘Government enquire aa to what they do in Bengal, where the. A Mohammadeas are in a slight 
majority or.in other Provinces wh ere they are in a minority. Even in. Assam, where the 
‘pack’ of the’ Mubemmadan co poe KO has recently ed. the Administration to place 
‘additional facilities within their reach, the method resorted to is.the institution of a “nuinber 
of-s soholarahi , and not the awarding of general scholarships on a. racial basis. On 
# rad sag on which it has‘ been decided to award scholarships ona racial basis in this 
Province, the Governtient ‘might ‘just “as well have laid it down that the percentage. of 
successes in thé different “University Examinations ‘should be on a racial basis, that if-the 
‘ uhbammadans constitute a certain percentage of the po rien, they must have the same 
centage of passes’ in the several examinations. Indéed, if we are not very much mistaken, 
bis is exactly the thing which would please the hearts’ of certain’ persons. Yet the 


pagention hee only to bé thrown out to be rejected as preposterous by the better mind of the 
b madan community iteslf. The results of the examination, says the, journal from 


, ‘which’ we have. quoted, show thatthe Hindus ‘are nine times more advanced than’ the 
imadans, If this is é cortect ‘view of the situation udthing could bea matter for 
‘qioré genuine ‘or more while-hearted matt ‘But surely it ia difficult to reconcile ‘with 
* this | ‘admission ‘the oft-repedted’ ‘dew that Mohammadaiis, should have 9 measure of 
represdntetion oh the Council = ne loéal bodies pro Whet ‘seers not only to their numerical 
strength but to their ‘s : Baa ay ets at ‘seems to be urged is this:— 
‘Where’ the Mahammadans are | pp ter d ‘have “in full‘ measure any advantage 
‘ they ‘can pi claim “by virtud of ‘eli spelt: where they are weak they’ should have 
"in equally full-méasuré the “concessions dpé to their weakness, “As for the Hindus, where 
they are strong they cai do without * any rab aan, at alt and where they are weak, they 
deserve none.” This, wé are bound to say, is a age? at bitter pill to‘ swallow, and oarneatly 
a we désire that the Mihammatian community Have ail the facilities. they require 
* for theit communal évolation, we ‘aré bound ’ 0 0 3 it in'the higher interests | bd national 
_evolation ; ‘for national evolution must involve equa justice to all conimunities.” 


j 


; ae ea Se ae ee ae Panj abee (Lahore); of the a 
De Wagon Tota | | Tune 1918, publishes the following:— 


= “The article i in. which Dr. Wegener, ,. the well-known German Scholar, who visited 
ae | c Tadia a couple of years ago ago, is im pressions of India is so long and deals with'so 
a ‘many topics that we cannot  penpogebly be surprised at the number of -half-traths: and 
cuntruths which find a place in it along with much that-is true. It is impossible to convey 
anything like an edequate idea of all that’ Dr,’ ee a. in the i cowhahehs cuore 
“leaderette, but here i is a typical aments of, plea ee — 
| “@CT¢ is simply - imp 
-The:rulers may do .w 
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-~ nebbed, and geod relations the more impossible hegpuse the higher the natives are lifted up the higher 


- mounts. oe pate and self-esteem. In England, also—i icularly there—the fantastic idea is 
_ entertained India ought to be governed only and altogether for the good of India, and that then undy- 
“ing gratitudé-would bind the. Indian peoples to the British world-Power. Such simple-minded views are 
- Soohsh, in the East especially.’ Bes Fate wf | 

-* - Any one who knows how grateful the people of India are for any service render- 
ed to them—how they revered the memory of a Bentinck, a Lawrence, a Metcalfe and a 
-Ripon—will see the limitations of this view. It is true that there is a growing demand 
for self-government .within the Empire, but that is because in self-government alone the 
-forces set-in motion by British rule—by the best and wisest among the statesmen whom 
Britain-has from time to time sent to rule us—can find their ultimate fulfilment. The 
views which the German scholar ridicules as simple-minded and foolish are not the. views 
of visionaries, but of agg ry statesmen who were also practical administrators, They 
may be incomprehensible to the German mind, but they are already in the process of 
being worked out in India, though most Englishmen im India are themselves supremely 


unconscious of the fact.” 


* ci Pretend 18. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 2let 
Reha siti — June 1913, publishes the following bei ae 


=“ Sir Guy Fleetwood’s speech is throughout characterised by such sincerity and is a0 
‘admirable in tone and-on the whole also in substance that it might seem almos} ungracious 
in ao Indian omy soe to criticise any part of it, even in the friendliest spiri€. Criticism, 
‘however, is the breath of life to the journalist, and the duty of the Indian journalist,. in 
particular, is seldom of a very pleasant. kind. We purposely quoted in our last. issue the 
‘concluding part of Sir Guy Fleetwood’s speech, because that is the part which sums u 
his ideas of the Indian situation and his advice to the people of India offered in the spirit 
-of the utmost friendliness and with no little tact. It is also the part to which, in some of 
its implications, we think it our duty to take exception. There is one fallacy underlying 
‘the whole of this part which ought to be pointed out at once. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
makes a confusion between the ultimate authority responsible for the Government of India 
‘and the-real working authority in India itself. Much of the language of despair which he 
naturally objécts to is occasioned not by a want of faith in the great British nation, but by 
*the methods and ideas of the Indian bureaucracy. It is this bureaucracy with which the 
eople are in the most vital touch, and, in the present state of ignorance in England regard- 
ing things Indian, they can scarcely be blamed if they sometimes mistake it for- the real 
centre and seat of authority. Nor can we by any means agree with Sir Guy Fleetwood 
* Wilson in thinking that what we in India have to deal with is merely political caution and 
political circumspection on the part of the English official, The conservatism of Englishmen 
is proverbial, but by no means is that the only force with which we have to contend. Pre- 
- judice is a scarcely less important force. The Fur Coat theory propounded by Lord Morley 
himself and a hundred variations of it which meet.us so frequently are not an instance of 
conservatism, but of prejudice, as deep-seated as it is irrational. And then there isa clear 
‘aad unmistakable co:flict of interests. Surely if in England itself the struggle of the people 
‘for political supremacy was largely a struggle against the forces of privilege and vested 
interests, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson cannot ask us to believe that the only force opposed 
‘to us in our own struggle for self-gqvernment within the Empire is the force of English 
conservatism. It is certainly true that at no stage in the-struggle will it do for us to lose 
heart, but it is equally true that we must recognise the essential nature of the struggle 
‘itself. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson would welcome criticism in the Council or in the. press, 
Af it is offered in a friendly spirit. We do not. under-rate either, but surely if sch criticism 
is to have the intended effect, it must have behind it something more than the spirit of 
‘friendliness—it’ must have behind it the conscious support of a united people. It is only 
thus that great victories have been won in other parts. of the civilised world, and history 
“will repeat itself in India. Undoubtedly the movement throughout must be constitutional ; 
"i is insanity to seek to overthrow so great, 80 mighty and on the whole so beneficent a 
‘Government as ours by violent means, What the Indian political worker wants, indeed, is 
not @ revolution, far less a revolution to be effected by force, which is as unthinkable as it 
would be thoroughly mischievous, but.a t moral and political transformation by which 
‘India shall be brought into line with the reat of the King’s Empire. It is certainly essential, 
in the interests of this transformation, that order should ‘be maintained and the law scru- 
pulously respected, but to say, as Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson does, that ‘stability and 
sattlement in this country mean everything’ is to strangely’ minimise the importance of the 
‘dynamic element which is equally essential for progress: It is perfectly true that a sudden 
revolution in India, even if it were brought about by peaceful methods, would be undesir- 
cable, for, as Sir Guy Fleetwood says, in India. we aré not dealing with an insignificant 
country like a small South American’ Republic where a violent revolution is a kind of hot- 
weather relaxation, but with one-fifth of the bumman race with their age-long traditions and 
their store-house of treasures which have to be preserved for mankind and which it will not 
-do:to disturb. violently. But suddenness is a relative term, and there are many who think 
‘that a hundred and fifty years’ close contact with one of the greatest of modern nations—a 
‘nation which has taught freedom to so many other nations—is not an inadequate prepara- 
tion for the transformation on which India has set her heart.” : 


4 <> - 
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Be The followmp is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 21st Janel 913 — 


* We doubt very much if any member ef the Government of India, other than :a 
Viceroy, recently appointed to administer the affairs of this Eastern land has made'a deeper 
oh the ‘public life ‘of India an'd secured the esteem of the people-of the “country to 
pk er-exteni than ‘the retiring Finante Member. Sir'Gay Fleetwood Wilson's tas . beeh a 
individuality, and his attitude towards Indiansand their legitimate aspirations bas 
ae slong'been tharacterised by keen tympathy. Indeed we sre not far wrong in thinking 
that after Tsords Minto and Mag Sie Guy has exerted the profeundest inflaenee in wh 
img the policy of Government on progressive Hines m oer day and in maugurating and suvces- 
working out the great ‘project of referms, which shall ever remam ‘with a 
: Morte in consequence of this, m propertion to ‘his active sympathy with 
Jodien wapirstions and strenuous efforts ‘to.advance them has been ‘the :measare of Indian 
ee, towards him. . The fact is well-known that Indians, as a race, area gravefal 
Soe agg have iow proof of this national trait of theirs in the ‘presefit instance. in 
Sir G od poet when +hé wilt have left our shores, we can assure. him confi- 
sonal wall live long in eur memory and will be handed down to futqre abies as 
@ wise statesman of Great Britain and a real benefactor of India, who has worked to 
mote the best interests of both countries by personally cultivatmg friendly ‘idalions with 
and whe, in his official capacity, lent a chelping hand to the task of broadening the 
basia ef tho, ndi co phe ym on emptied n up with such foresight by Lord Morley and 


Sn ee success by. Tard Minto, The. ificemt speech deliver- 


od by Gay Fee evening at Simla deserves to be carefully 
iby well -wihslnes of Bishan and. ndin, as it sets forth the po aye A which actuated 
Gays rer sd active shroghost Indi carver, throws a flood of light on the exist- 


oy in TnGia, and proclaims, in at once clear and convincing, the principles 
doth the ralers and the ruled should invariably keop in view to enhance the content- 
aaent aad ‘of Hindustan. The speech éonstitates a rembarkable atterance, remark- 
ae candour and vigour, lor its wise discrimination end fimn graap of the 

Groat as was the respect in which Sir Guy was held by mp ere 0 200 this respect 
dpa bom immensnrably enhanced by the weighty pronouncement which made on the 
Pop cepted yter scrip wer the prese nt day, the question of the attitude of 
dio alae towards the. tions of the ruled ; while his advice to the latter and a passion- 
ate for the . reposing absolute con fi dence in the honesty of purpose of 
tthe Seon ems hie apeosh fur abave the lord of humdrea uttéermnoes which one 3s 
mcoustemed te expect on occasions of farewell dinners.” 


+ $9 The Panjabee rors of the 2¢th 
Sigs ed Shocking Anion June 1913, pubdfishes the following — 


In spite of repeated waroings and circulars the accidental wound of Todians 
Bekish sedi whilst out game shooting, has been of frequent Petro during by 
oa anangy of Seen cases have been attended with fatal consequences. It was only a 
lew weeks wpe bag he His gohine omens the Commanier-in Chief issued a ciseular in which he 
their utmost caution so as to nd spatoe-seh such incidents and said 
sw hilat he was ‘very loth to interfere with the soldiers’ recreation or te make it more 
Bitoas ue cr to ole Senet His Excellency will be compelled to issue very 
orders in this connection unless the recurrence of sueh cases of aceiden- 
fe is avoided by the exercise of greater care and caution on the part of 
the soldiers.’. ‘The most important thing necessary on the part of the authorities in such 
cases is to keep a vigilant watch and to - coilures the orders e » ate y=<— thank- 
+a to. Soceromen who have in view of the di saa~4 recent acci ents msde heir —e- 


Solveunas by the Indian a ie 
s or Detschment will a ate sony Tih abe if e, of a Cons of 
} which should commence a. thoro invest} in view to sec 


@ narrative while the. ev Tenet fresh and he » 
catrate ab: ascit Sadek f Ifa Court of Tog 


communicate with tha 
 Garinot be assembled, the 
Court of Inquiry, or, i one 


iry, ry, eodoavon to “g 


peek en 
ay which. oo wh Tooder the oh te ral 


iph 38, tne pariionlees thereof should be val Ry in ig 
civil au orities also. take up the case every assistance possi e will rendered to 
in @] vestigati Motfical Officer who firat attends t to any 8 (Ww 
soldier. ox ohvitien) wounded in auy sack case will,. withoat delay, bring to the notice of 
_ #heé Civi) and Military fe ure and extent of the injuries received aod th 
ultimate result.’ Moree minor amendments i in the Tules have sho doyn 
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. Writing under the heading “the misdeeds of Goras” the Zamindar 
(Lahore), of the 23rd June 1913, says that the misdeeds of European soldiers 
are constantly appearing in new forms. While steps are taken to check them in 
one direction the foul matter of military ‘arrogance begins to flow from another 
outlet, For some time cases of the rupture of spleens of Indians by , European 
boots cropped up every now and then, and, after much outcry, the warning issued 
by the Military Department put a stop to: the practice. This was followed by 
the shooting of Indians by European soldiers while on their hunting expeditions. 
The paper refers to the incident in which two constables were wounded between 
the Sarai Kala and Sang Jani Railway Stations by the discharge of a gun belong- 
ing to European soldiers who were travelling in he train, .and asks whether law 
allows aloaded gun to be carried in the train.. Government, it adds, should 
take steps to'teach [ndian laws and ‘regulations.to European soldiers, so that 
unpleasant incidents such as the above may not occur every other day. 


* 


ee eee eee 20. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 24th June 
a ee —— 1913, publishes the following :— a, 


- 


“ As soon as the Reform Act was passed there was a visible change in the temper 
and hopes of Indians, and not before the imperfections of the Reform Regulations. were 
seen did the people show any feeling of. disappointment. . Although the Council reforms 
have on the whole been beneficial, there is not that hearty sympathy and co-operative 
spirit on the part of the bureaucracy. which the country expected. . Mr. Pal seems to think 
likewise when he says that the situation would have improved a great deal more if only 
Lord Hardinge had the unstinted sympathy and whole-hearted support of the Indian 
bureaucracy and. the Anglo-Indian press. He describes the peculiarity of the Indian 
constitution in which the seat of real power is not always at the head-quarters of the 
administration, but is diffused among the District Officers all over the country. ‘ Théoréti- 
cally theso officials are only parts and organs of the administrative -organism.. But 
practitally they. are a good deal more. He is not merely. the executor of the policy of 
the Government but also the interpreter of it and the. giver of that policy to a large 
extent. Consequently, says Mr. Pal, the policy of the head of the Government, enunciated 
in his public pronuvuncements, can have no real effect on the people unless translated into 
action by the official. in the district. But as the recent reforms have scarcely. changed the 
tone and spirit to the district -adininistration, the effect of the reforms bas been cael and 
there is yet considerable discontent in the country. We are glad Mr. Pal admits the bene- 
ficial character of the Delhi changes and His Majesty’s visit to India. Lord Hardinge’s 
despatch of August 1911 has had'the same effect. What remains to be done is to -réform 
_the district administration. Writing about this Mr. Pal says :— pox: 

*¢¢ No one would say or suggest that the district officials should.be less watchful now than they had 
been before. I for. one would not even demand an open repeal or reversal of the unwise measures -of ‘the 
t administration.. A law that exists only onthe Statute book of the realms does not. necessarily hurt 
the people. The evil comes only through its application and administration. And what the situation de- 
- mands absolutely: in India to day is a-change of heart and spirit in all the branches of the administration 
from the -highest to the lowest. There is evident proof of this change -in the head of the Government, and 
“to some extent aleo at provincial head-quarters, but none practically in the lower places. The district officials 
have not ‘as yet clearly realised it that watching is one thing and nagging is quite a different thing. Lord 
Minto didnot understand the truism that nagging.is not administration. The officials habituated to the 
Minto régime have yet to: learn it. And this is the general opinion among intelligent students of current 
- history in this country, that this nagging by.the officials onthe one hand and by Anglo-Indian scribes on 
. the other is ‘very largely responsible for whatever unrest there is still in the country.’ pee 


: “In this passage Mr. Pal points out a defective spot in his own peculiar way, 
‘though Mr. Gokhale, when he moved the resolution about the creation of District Advisory 
Councils, did it in another way. There is no doubt whatever, by whatever means one may 
look at it, or express. it, the reform of the district administration is the question of the day, 
-and it isa problem of no small importance to the. people asa whole. The conciliatory 
spirit shown at the top has to be carried down into the districts. Until this is done no 
yeform éan be:complete. Mr. Pal emphasises this in his own way, and further points 
out that. when this is done there will be no difficulty in India and no ‘real confliet..of 
interests. ‘The present conflict in India is,’ he writes, ‘caused by‘ false view of Nation- 
.alism'on one.side. and an equally false view of imperial interests on the other side. 
Legitimate. Nationalism .has no quarrel with true Internationalism or Imperialism. True 
Imperialism also cannot be destructive of legitimate Nationalism. The real and rational 
value of the Empire idea consists in‘the- fact that it offers as much as, if not wider and 
highér formula of buman fellowship than, the Nation-idea.. Imperialism must’ therefore 
be a higher ‘synthesis of all national-conflicts and competitions than what can be found ‘in 
mere Nationalism.’ One would be glad if this conciliation can be brought about and if 
the bulk of the cultured people and administrators be made to think so. Mr. Pal then goes 
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on to’ show how'td educate flee Wuresucracy,: by explaining the new policy enuiciated by 
the Viceroy te the‘suliordinate officials; He doesnot - believe in persunal government ;° bat 
even if this: ideal is to be pursued there must be closer personal contract between the head 
of the Government. and the district. officer. It is difficult to see how this personal contact 
could be brought about.. In small States this will be done easily, but in large provinces 
and with the’ heads of Government changing every five years personal comniunion as # 
medns of administrative reform seems difficult. Next Mr. Pal refers. to the edacation of 
the Anglo-Indian press, but this will come about naturally when: the supporters of thé 

change their outlook. The more important thing to do is, to educate the Indian 
Nationalists themselves and make them cbs & constructive view of the situation. Here 
Mr. Pal expresses his personal bias, especially when he remarks that the Congress idea of 
‘self-government within the Empire’ isa ‘ meaningless cant, that helps to save one’s 
reputation for patriotism.’ Mr. Pal has no right to condemn what he does rot know 
intimately. If he regards such an ideal as Utopian, he is'welcome to: think'so; bat’ he 
nitiet) see that for long years to come we cannot think of self-government for the simple 
reason that the process of education aod:progress must go on, It:is impossible to conceive | 
of a Nationalism that has no real basis on fact and constructive materials. Having regard 
to the past history of India and the decadence of the people, all that we can claim at 
present is steady progress under the Congress ideal. We do not believe that. there is any 
other ideal entertained by any large body of the Indian people. And if Indian Nationalism — 
of the federated form described by Mr. Pal is to be reconciled with purer Imperialism, we 
believe that the recognition of the Congress ideal will lead to that. It is on the Congress 
lines that people should be educated and taught to co-operate with Government in over- 
coming all obstacles to peaceful and steady reform.” | 


II.—ABGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F RONTIER. 


21. The Arya Gazette Wo of the _ ane 1913, a a note enti- 
. tled ‘“* Disturbances in Afghanistan : People are re- 
— — belling (against the Amir), Afghanisten, s the 
paper, has for some time past been saffering badly from maladministration due to 
the complete indifference of the Amir,.who is too immersed in luxury to attend to. 
the affairs of the State. Continuing, it refers to.a communication which. recently 
appeared in the Statesman from the pen of an European and in which the writer 
asserts that thé Governors of the Ami sre becoming independent rulers and 
that if the present state of affairs is allowed to continue a great revolution wilt 
be immifient in Afghanistan, The paper says that this is no exaggeration. 
Dr. Abiul Ghani was consigned to jail without any enquiry being made into the 
case against him and his son was killed in the streets of Kabul, but the Amir 
has paid no heed. Indeed, if he continues to be as indifferent as he is at. present, 
the time is not far distant when Afghanistan too will be deprived of Islamic rule. 
Writing under the heading “ Afghanistan’s relations with foreign 
cou tries’’, the Desh (Lahore), of the 20th. June.1913, quotes an extract from the 
Str j-ul-Akhbar (Kabul), in which the pa 
of the Darbar which was recently held at Kabul in connection with the celebration 
of his 43rd birthday, the Amir of Kabul announeed that under no circumstances 
would hé consent to: comply with the demands of any foreign power which were 
calculated to.clash with the interests of his people, Commenting thereon a Muslim 
paper observes that most probably the Amir is. being obliged to sign the. agreg- 
ment which is about to be made betsveen Russia and Great Britain and that His 
Majesty is unwilling to sign it because of his declaration referred to. above. 
If this is true, adds the Desh, it is interesting to see what developments will 
arise. | P ' . : ‘ 


ee “1V.—Kuu-Enume, | 

22. Im his comments ey a grarauication ea soe, Glialeet Beher-et: 
ee _... Din, Naib Teacher,. which, ap in t 

Kine Witing oak Balenigiele  Akhbari’ Am (Lshore), of the |: June 1913, 

the Editor of that paper calls attention te.the fact that:their co-religionists in-othep 

countries are of opinion that Indian Muhammadans urge cow-killing -m te 

injure the susceptibilities of Hindus, since there are only two or three beef-shops 


to be: found in Muslim countries suchas. Afghanistan, Feria Ais, Egypt. and 
A 8 ana 


Turkey,.and eyen these are intended for Jews... The Kditor agrees and says that if 
ise pity that Indian Muhammadaas.ate ing beef-eating a .question. at life and 


th-for Ielam by citing bogus traditions:in support of eow-killing. In eonclan 


sion, he éxpreseds & hope that the eubjett’ will receive dae ‘attention from Muham~— 


madans. 


named: reports that on the occasion 
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eee) ae ee - 23. The Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 
aslaariameaeaes 21st-June 1918, publishes the following s—: 


“The greatest religious scruple for which the Sikhs and the Hindus must never 
rchase mutton from a Muhammadan butcher is that it is just possible that blinded by 
igotry or the greed of income the butcher may sell beef in the garb of a mutton vendor. 
There have been heard instances of this, but never has been reported so serious‘a case as’ 
the one noticed by the Ryput Gazette. Says our contemporary: ‘It is sorrowful that in 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir, too, there has been cow-killing for many years through. 
the mischief of the butchers. This has been traced by a recent ‘episode. It appears: that: 
@ person carrying beef from a village was seized at an dctroi post. As it was ‘put on an: 
ass, the man made the animal go farther than the post, and ‘himself went to the Muharrir 
and stated that he had brought rice for which he offered to pay the octrei. It was by’ 
chance that a tonga coming from the opposite direction frightened the ass, so that it came‘ 
back near the octroi post. The Muharrér felt a bad smell which led to his searching the: 
load and detecting beef contained therein: Hoa, therefore, forthwith handed over the culprit’ 
to the Police. Fre has statéd in the court that he has been selling beef to the butchers: 
for the last nine years, and that the butchers sell the same to Hindus. The butchers too 
have been arrested, and the Punjfabee and Kashmiri Hindus have stopped purchasing: 
gosht from the Muhammadan shops. Those Hindus that oppose jhatks and use the meat: 
sold by the Muhammadan butchers should open their eyes a little and read the above 
account. When in the very capital of a magnificent Hindu State like Kashmir, where 
cow-killing is strictly prohibited, the Muhammadan butchers hve, for constant nine years,’ 
been mixing beef with mutton, without anyone detecting the deed, the conduct of the: 
Muhammadan butchers selling mutton at places where selling beef is not a crime and 
where there exist open beef markets, can better be imagined than described. Would 
that our halal eating Hindu brethren took a lesson from this event.” 


V.—NaTIVE SOCIETIES AND Reticrous MaTTsErRs. — 


The Mahabharat on the Stage. 24, The Tribune (Lahore), of the 24th J une. 


1913, publishes the following :— 


. “On Saturday Mr. C. P. Khatow’s Parsee Alfred Theatrical Company of Bombay 


repeated their epoch-making performance of the well-known epic, the Mahabharat. The 
fame of the play attracted a large audience, and the Bradlaugh Hall was packed to the 
full, practically the whole accommodation having been booked in advance. The play is the 
work of Pandit Narain Parshad Betab. It deals with the main plot of the Mahabharat 
and centres round the great crime of Duryodhan in inducing: Yudhishtra to. gamble away 
his property, his throne, his brothers, and finally Draupadi, and ends with Bhim’s revenge 
for the attempt to disgrace and insult Draupadi in the full Durbar. Mr. C. P. Khatow’s 
personation of Duryodhan is worth a study, and he keeps up the interest of his audience 
to the end. Sri Krishna’s part is performed with a success and finish that leave nothing 


to be desired, and every appearance of his on the stage is hailed with cries of ‘Sri Krishna. 


Maharaj ki Jai.’ Draupadi’s part is nicely done. Bhima shows himself terrible in his 
revenge-taking and one revolts to see the denouncement.: There are a number of other parts 
equally successful or almost so. The under-current of devotion and Bhagti, as for instance 
in the scenes of Nanda, the barber, and Chaita, the chamar, is catching and carries irresistible 


influence as a reasoned plea in behalf of the depressed classes, while there is a good deal’ 


in favour of the Gurukul system of education and Bramcharya. The scenery employed. 
is no less magnificent and the setting to such a play does not in any way prove lacking.” 


25. Writing about Unionist Being “ni started by Mr. Ali Akbar, 
arrister-at-Law, for uniting Hindus and Muham- 
Hindus and Muhammadans. == madang, the Fuzal (Kadian), of the 19th June 1913, 
says no unity is possible between these two communities so long as those mis- 
chievous Editors and writers of the Hindu per are.not curbed, who are 
in the habit of heaping indecent abuses on God and His Prophets. 


- ° *26. The Badr (Kadian), of the 19th June 1913, publishes a poem from 
Presbyterian Christianit - Shaikh Abdulla Nur entitled “The Mirror of 

| en ee Christianity ”’.. The writer takes Presbyterian 
Christians to task for considering Christ to be their God, for being in the habit, 
of practising deception day and night, and for pretending to be learned when they 
have not been able to solve the problem of Trinity. The writer says that. 
Christianity has “lost its:Head””: sirnice Christ has been proved to have died (on 
thie Cross) 
have-no faith. 


and warns people to be careful of Presbyterian Christians, as they 
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Ene rent ¢ | 27. The Observer (Lahore), of the 2l4t June 


Mosque. wn cece * 1918, publishes the following : — 


: “ Great excitement prevails among the Muhammadans of the United Provinces at 
the decision of the Local Government to demolish part of a mosque in Macbhli Bazar, 
Cawnpore;. The European element being predominant in Cawnpore, we regret to learn 
that due respect has not been shown to the religious susceptibilities of the I fians. It was. 
lately decided by the Municipal Committee to construct a metalled road in Machhli Bazar 
and to level to the ground a Hindu temple that stood in the way. The Hindus made 
energetic representations to the Government, with the result that the higher authorities 
were pleased to revise the decision of the Municipal Board and order an alteration in. the 
route of the road with a view to savo the temple from demolition. Upon this the Manici- 
pality have changed the route of the proposed road in such a way as to lead to the destruc- 
tion of a portion of a mosque. This decision has naturally caused great indignation among 
the Muhammadans, and they appealed to Sir James Meston, confident in the hope that as 
much, respect would be shown to a place of Muslim.worship as had been done in the case. 
of-a Hindu temple. The ‘finding of the United Provinces Government, however, has been 
@ most disappointing one. The Lieutenant-Governor has refused to interfere, because he 
has been officially informed that the part which is to. be demolished is not an integral 
portion of the sacred edifice, but merely used for the purpose of making ablutions. It is 

pinted out that the Muhammadans of Lucknow in a similar case assented to the acquisition | 

Government. of such a part, on the conmition that Government added such a part to the 
mosque, at its own expense, and as the Manicipality, is prepared to do so in the present 
instance Sir James Meston sees no. reason to interfere. The Musalmans of Cawnpore, 
however, argue that the Local Government has been misioformed of the facts of the case. 
The part of the mosque, so far from not being an integral portion of the Masjid, is a dalan, 
where not only ablutions are made, but prayers are also recited. Meetings of protest 
attended by thousands of Muhammadans have lately been. held at- Cawapore, and it has 
been deci to present a numerously signed memorial to the Government setting forth 
all the facts of the case. We,earnestly trust. they will be spared the trouble and expense 
of getting up a memorial. The best course will be for His Honour to visit Cawnpose 
and decide the case on the spot. The religious feelings of ‘the Musalmans, at all events, 
are as much deserving of consideration as those of other communities. We hope that 
Sir Jamies Meston will see to it that the susceptibilities of the Mubammadans of Cawnpore 
are not treated in a cavalier fashion.” — Gite ) : oe i 


VI—LEGIsLATION. 


28. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 18th June 1913, says that a quarter ‘of. 
‘The Law of Usury in India a century ago numerous Musalmans used to lead 
Bes aye - ‘happy and prosperous lives in the various parts of 
India. Now, however, their estates, tadugs and lands have been taken possession 


‘of by usurers..- Musalmans, however, cannot tolerate this state: of affairs, and 
they wish. that Government would by means of legislation fix a rate of interest. 


A Hindu newspaper, it adds, holds the proposal to be extremely defective and 
objectionable, and attributes. it to the ignorance of the proposer of the science of. 


‘economics. . After remarking that Judaism, Christianity and Islam do not 


favour usury, the paper says that in various European countries, Germany and. 

France:for instance, the rate of interest is fixed by law, and .whoever cha 

interest in excess of that rate is severely punished. Moreover, Lord Kitchener 

has recently fixed-a rate of interest-in Egpyt; and similar movements haye been 

set on foot in other countries, Rt quae eee | 

eh ee VIL—Gzngeat ADMINISTRATION. | 
 @)—Tudicial. | 4 


} fe Re 29. The Panjabee. (Lahore) of the, 24th 
aalion ee Fuaicil Heorgmni- June 1913, publishes the following:— 


. ~- 


| 


“Hore is a telegram we ‘published .in our issue of Thursday last from our Simla 
., “ ‘The 


ination e Punj E ralalehin Siiistas hitch team wissethy: 
-atideratiant of the'Panjab Government. ‘Under the 
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“The new scheme will, we feel sure, meet with unanimous support from all sectiong 
of the community in this Province. It will bring the judiciary in this Province on a line 
‘with that in the major Provinces ; and we have no doubt inj view of the success which has 
attended this system in other Provinces, that it will be equally successful in ours. The 
present system, indeed, is open to objection from several points of view. We shall just 
‘refer to one. There are several classes of cases wkich in Bengal and elsewhere would be 
‘originally tried by the District Judge agsinst whose decision an appeal would lie to the 
High Court. Here the same classes of cases would first be tried by the District Judge, 
against whose decision an appeal would lie only to the Divisional Judge, whose decision 
‘would be final. Now no one can contend that a decision of a Divisional Judge commands 
the same measure of public confidence as a decision of the High Court. The reorgani- 
gation will place this class of cases under the appellate jurisdiction of the Chief Court, 
whose decisions would certainly give greater satisfaction to the public than those of any 
‘subordinate ‘judicial authority could do. It now remains only to raise the Chief Court 
itself to the status of a High Court so that all disparity in this matter between this 
Province and the more fortunate Provinces may disappear. We can only hope that the 


present reorganisation is only intended to pave the way to the greater and more funda- 
mental reform.” 


80. The Hamdard Pycorcis of ze 18th June 1913, says that the relations 
¢! ges ies tween rulers and ruled have been strained since 
we ee oe the day when the former began to keep themselves 
aloof from the latter, thereby raising an iron wall between the people and 
themselves. ‘This is, after all, only natural between “ victors” and “ vanquish- 
ed,” but when the social position of Indians began to be attacked, feelings of 
self-respect were aroused and Indians, who formerly were filled with awe in the 
presence of “ Sahibs,’’ began to think that kind treatment was due to them from 
their rulers.- Many Englishmen came to India as tradera, and came into contact 
with only low class Indians ; many others who could not keep even one servant 
in England have half-a-dozen on arriving in India. The result has been 
that those who were ignorant of the. political importance of India, lost their 
heads and added much to the difficulties of Government by their foolish acts. 
Such unpleasant incidents are beginning to be daily occurrences and as such inci- 
dents increase the difficulties of Government, it is surprising that those in author- 
ity cannot succeed in rectifying the conduct of a small number of ther own 
community. The complaints of Indians, however, are not heeded simply 
because such camplaints are considered to be off-shoots of political agitation. - 
Incidents such as the killing of coolies by (European) soldiers, the thrashing 
of a Naib Tahsildar and a Tahsildar by the Collector and fights between Indians 
and Englishmen in railway carriages occur daily and are treated by the authori- 
ties with indifference, while. in the courts the European culprits in such cases 
‘are only very lightly punished. As a matter of fact, those Englishmen who 
are ignorant of the difficulties of the administration of India and come to this 
‘country merely for the purposes of acquiring wealth create feelings of hatred 
among Indians by their reprehensible conduct. Continuing, the paper refers 
to the 8rd Presidency Magistrate’s judgment in the Bombay lift case, and says 
that if by paying Rs. 30 one can secure immunity from the penalty of slapping 
the face of a respectable gentleman, it is easy to see that men (among Anglo- 
Indians) of the type of Mr. Evans will assuredly pay the paltry sum in order 
to obtain an opportunity of enjoying the rights of victors. But if slapping a 
gentleman is made so cheap, Indians also will be tempted to enjoy the pleasures 
of panegyng, he itching of their hands at such small expense. Hot-headed men 
(like Mr.. Evans) should bear in mind that the arms of black-skinned persons 
also possess strength and that if the countrymen of European legislators in 
India are ready to take the law into their own hands “ our” wrists also are 
‘mot very weak. ae 


A ae on $81. The following is from the TZridune 
‘ i acta dn almaaatas (Lahore), of the 22nd June 1913 :-— | 


a3 _ “Tt would be remembered that on the occasion of the Bench and Bar dinner at 

‘Karachi a few days ago the Judicial Commissioner made a novel proposal for the Decent- 
realization of our existing Chartered High Courts. Unfortunately neither the suggestion 
thrown out by that authority nor the significance of thea suggestion itself has received any 


: Lage in the p nie notwithstanding its subversive character.’ Mr. Pratt stated that 
‘Qourts should be so decentralized a3 to pertnit the establishment of a 


Chartered High 


BTS 


’ 


oot we Ue pretanel for. a ape vs wore Hy: presided over by. a: majority of Civiliam Jud 
ry aie ° refetred tothe French and German aystem, and said that it 
och fa I} to commend a yey ‘ths Governmént of India. We doubt not that the Contio 
secant tration of justice is nearer to the heart of the average bureaucrat .i 
dia tan alter which the Indian system is modelled: In France 
zotms he italy judicial machinery is completely subordinate to the 
execu he ore i is At 2 state which rules the seeeit with.a rod. The State 
a isthe State so that the Police are.above the courts 
vom promineally noticed by the London Zoonomist, which says that 
e haptey administration, whereas on the Continnent the administratica 
igeverns. the ae cc Indiqn system having been modelled after. the English. fe 
op pageant to. the bureavorat: -He wants to. change it imto the Continental system 
¥ throwa more power into his own. hands and makes the-judiciary. comparatively 
im petent. Briefly stated a Decentralization of a Chartered High Court is. equiveleat to 
the wi drawal of the supreme power now wielded by the judiciary. —e to 
nisi the 8 conan and bappinen of the people 7” | 


® — Police. 


» itil tad r 8%. ‘The following is from the T ribune 
eta “ (Lahore), of the 22nd June 1918 :— 


“The ee and troublesome crime of cattle lifting, which is the : ale a not '§ 
: ieomon flicers, ' forms the su of a hi hly interesting and practical. brochure 
sf Macphersdh, Siperintendent of Police Mr. Macpherson has done ‘his 
mp Ata well. ee gg as ‘embodied the results of his vast and vatied experience as & 
officer for the benefit of his brother officets and men of his departmertt. He habs 
sound and: practical seggestious from the point of view of a police officer who possesses 
of hia subject and commands the necestary enthusiasm to indace himself to a 

it to bear upon a solution of the difficalt problem. 


Oe brochure before ua Ses not deal with an enythiog requiring separate Ie islation, 
Mr. Macphetéon has tather accepted the obvious fact that the absence of such legislation is 
ote tok anaes red. He ed In fact a is the jostle 
—s t Manpherson panphict. | entering into thormy jungle 

of legislative theories. : Phe prevention and sr he of the prevailing crime of cattle-liftmng 
miay tax the ingenuity of a police officer, but surely no legwlative fat could, by one:stroke af 
_ the pen; do away withthe crime. The object which Mr. Macpherson has-in view, -thoroforg, 
- js to-draw attention to the extent of eattle-lifting, and to suggest simple measures for dealing 
With the same. And in this he has achieved a substantial measure of success, om which he 


deserves to be heartity edngratulnted. 


: Me, A sphere s hin brochute with ‘@ histotieal retrospect, and divides “the 
edetory ‘of this ‘ertmie Aare gpavom deny Lage mom rye hoch. spe 

40's settled form ef. <a ‘present day offences. -In Western countries,: says 
Mr, Macpherson, eattle-lifting was conspicuous amoug the former; it was, in éhert, contempe- 
vp v= is Right. "The anne of ue oreeeation. accompanied by organised forces 
of law and pe always followed by Ay ppearanee of the cattle lifter; either 
Titerally' dr owing to His'refortiation—a's of things which nse y be accounted for by the 
fact that’ convict ave: followed ‘by a “short shrift: eed ag ote * ifr. Macpherson men- 
tions'a story from Soottish History poral ae wali cg being overeome with Tears, 
naiterally turned bia thoughts to repentance aad His som, beiuy stall hale 
Sia cacao 

a ee Ww #0 BOW peal 
ia 80m out oF the house, but retained the cattle 7 


sues In! inthe pre-ctvitived: crimes wore rid, thag suttec and cattte-lifting. With 
the’ “hey at ay od legishition. Cattle: iftin ho oulioa, ventieth 
‘and ¥e w ofe: } i ifvmg Te a twen 
century gt way a blot on the criminal administration.’ Mr. Macpherson unearths ate 
fact that as far back as 1854 a conference of executive officers reported that special } 
F soanperes thie. sx ene nay oe real pun of this form of crime in India is 
Leiden Swine? owing to d to the; icoy nen) the: sttlb smsalber weme 
ber admitted by them ‘as “tréte.” a's on this eed is entitled to 
| eriod ide were.the the-wealthy ; : 
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pastime of the classes became the -neferioys profession of the masses.’ Thus the cattle. 
lifters’ object now is to steal cattle from those who can offer the least resistance and from 
whom the dangers of reprisals are the most remote. The victims can no longer protect 
¢homebdlves and, what was Play to the Sirdar has beeame death ta the ryot.’. A poor man is 
rgither robbed of his means of livelihgod, or at best suffers heavy financial loss in the payment 
of blackmail. Mr. Macpherson points out that cattle-lifting has one immense advantage, 
from the criminal’s point of view, over any other form of offence against property. 
Yo ordinary cases of theft‘and burglary, should the-eriminal be traced, he loses his booty, 
and pace the appetiate courts runs a great risk of conviction ; in cabttle-lifting if he is traced 
he. acquires a good sum of money as blackmail in return for the stolen animals, and his 
chances of aetnal. arrest and subsequent conviction are very remote. Naturally the victim 
ere to got his cattle back by means of Panchayat proceedings, rather than run the risk of 
ving them slaughtered as q result of reporting to the police, and the possibility of subse- 
quent retaliation on the part of the thieves.. “= —~=—— ipa : : 


. “The modus operandi of the thieves,and the procedure of recovering the cattle 
lifted are faithfully and vivi y described, how the transaction of cattle-lifting 1s ran by a 
regular comanenle concern, with a manager and his assistants, the actaal removers of the 
cattle, the terms of the contract between them, of the getting scent of the thieves, the collea. 
tion ef a Panchayat by the aggrieved, proceeding to the village of the lifter of his cattle, 
laying the formal charge of theft at his door, the profession of innocence on the part of the 
accused, the swearing to his innocence by 9 man of known satogrity, and the terms 7 
which the restoration of the animal would be arranged. Mr. Macpherson also lifts the vei 

fram what he calls the river theft which ocours during the rainy season, when these thieves 
prowl about the banks of the river, catch the first opportunity to drive buffaloes into wates 
when the herdsmen are away or asleep, themsefves accompanying the cattle downstream 
floating on inflated skins or gourds. Mr, Macpherson’s description of the thieves travelling 
atl: night, sometimes 60 to 70 miles a night, lying up in the thick riverside jungle 
during the day, aad supplying their immediate needs with parched gram and cows’ milk, is 
lighly ipterestiug and recalls to the mind’s eye the actual scene. As Mr. Macpherson 
observes, the thieves in this form of cattle-lifting are all expert wet-bobs, and dry-bobs can 
be no match for them: men swimming with the aid of inflated skins are much more: handy 
than a heavy boat. Expert swimmers and men with extensive local Knowledge are a 
desideratam, and local sympathy must be enlisted on the side of the police. : 


“In the chapter on Panchayats Mr. Macpherson contrasts the Panchayat system on 
the Frontier with the village headman of the Punjab to the disadvantage of the latter. He 
says ‘it must be remembered that up there a village headman is so in fact as well as by 
oficial desiguation,.and that, while action by such a one isa valuable asset to Government, 
any .copy of the same down ccneeny ony only be a grotesque parody.’ We confess we are 
not prepared to adopt Mr. Macpherson’s pessimistic view on this point. It must be -re- 
cognized that the selection of the headmen in this province leaves a good deal to desire. It 
is defective selection, not the system itself that is to blame, Mr. Macpherson, however, 
suggests the employment of the ordinary village Panchayat as an informal jury. ‘Let them 
examine the faets of the case in their own. way and announce their verdict of guilty or not 
ilty to the Magistrate.’ He realizes that.‘ this would naturally cause an outcry from the 
| ofession ; and perchance the criminal when he realized that he was no longer pro- 
tected by technicalities of procedure would also add his .voice in chorus.’ ‘ But, he goes 
on to ask, ‘are these insurmountable objections ? ’ | meee 


_ 
rg 


“Mr. Macpherson devotes a chapter to the subject of branding. He examines the 
Whole question and recommends the use of a tatooing forceps, by means of which indeli 
‘letters or figures or both canbe readily ‘placed on the ears of cattle, giving his reasons for the 
ew, a8 also registration of ‘cattle by Government. The chapters om Identification and 
king are. of:pattioular value. ‘The fosmer giving the ‘nice distinetions in the colour and 


heros of ¢attle .will prove of.special interest.and use to European officers. From th 
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83. The Desh (Lahore), of the 15th June 1913, publishes a leader 
: iti a entitled ‘Special concessions based on religion in 
Sdhclanhipe and the Award of Government Schools,” in which the paper exprésses 
| | surprige that while Hindu and Muhammadan 
Feaders are told to unite, the boys are taught the lesson of separation. in the 
achools. Were not the denominational institutions already existing in the country, 
it asks, sufficient to create divisions in India ? Every patriotic Indian, it adds, 
should raise his voice of protest against the policy of Government underlying 
the award of scholarships, as it is extremely injurious for the country. 


: - Writing on the same subject the Wakil (Amritsar), of the 18th June 1913, 
reproduces the Panjabee’s note in which the latter adversely criticises the grant 
of scholarships and says that the chief objection of the Panjabee is that the 
Operation of the new scheme will be a fruitful source of racial distinction among 
@ various communities in the Punjab and will also cause a division amongst 
Hindus themselves. But if the Panjabee and similar newspapers had’ gone 
through the Education Code, they would not have. ventured to bring forward 
gach arguments. Do not the “ Victoria Jubilee” and “ Zamindar ” Scholarships, 
it asks, make racial distinctions, and have not Hindus and Sikhs been divided 
into Jats, Rajputs and other Hindus and Sikhs by means of these scholarships ? 
If Government has acted in the present instance on the same principle and has 
rranted scholarships to the various communities separately, it is difficult to see 
‘why some Hindu papers are venting their spleen on Government. Sir Louts 
Dane has really taken this step to remove the backward condition of several 
sections of the Hindu community, as also of Musalmans, Jains and Christians. 
Under the circumstances, it is an act of the highest ingratitude to charge 
Government with producing enmity between the various communities by the 
grant of new scholarships. . Le ae ! 


$4. The Vaki —: of the 2ist June 1913, says that strong 

) hostility is being offered (by the Muslim com- 
munity) to the decision of the Anjuman-i-Himayat- 
= _.  4-Islam, Lahore, appointing a Christian teacheress 
for the Anjuman’s Girl School. The perry | says the paper, isa clear indica- 


’_Female Education among Punjabi 
Muhammadans. 


tion of the awakening and intelligence of the Muslim community and its faculty 
for observing the signs of the times. Christian lady teachers and lady doctors, 
who are engaged in the dissemination of Christianity, cannot possibly have a 
. wholesome influence on the minds of Indian girls, since by the very act of 
associating with them the girls become so intoxicated with ideas of liberty that 
they come to have no regard for their parents, nor even care for their modesty. 
‘The paper states that it has learnt that the Muslim lady teachers of the afore- 
mentioned school have agreed that they will serve in the school only under the 
said Christian Head Mistress. If this is true, it adds, the matter is serious, and 
it is high time that Muhammadans learnt a lesson from the event and compelled 
the Anjaman to dismiss these lady teachers, for ignorance is far better than 
“education and instruction of this kind,” tf 


85. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 20th June 1913, in’a note entitled 
Achy UGS “The appointment of an Australian Professor ”’ refers 
: ey oma y by eg reer to the her and contemptuous treatment accorded 
College, Alkkabed  ™™ ~=to His Majesty’s Indian subjects by Englishmen 
Pes: ae in British Colonies, and remarks that justice 
demands that Indians should be allowed to retaliate by preventing Australians 
and.South Africans from entering Indis. In this connection the paper. poitits 
‘to the appointment of an Australian. Professor in the Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, and says:that the appoititient is tantamount to sprinkling; salt ‘over 
the lacerated hearts of Indians, pS DS OH ast Coan 
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(h)——Miecellaneous. 


36. The Hunter (Lahore), of <n — June apc 4 ay os a gy ge 
a _. tion in which the writer asks the Zamindar for an 
a" and Turkish Relief occount of the money which it has acquired by 
: investing in trade some 50 thousand to one lakh of 
rupees raised by subscriptions in aid of the Turks. What the?Zamindarimust 
have gained by the above investment, he adds, can be estimated from the fac 
that in Bombay one can secure a profit of } pice per rupee per day. Continuing, 
the writer says that if the Zamindar possesses the virtue of self-sacrifice, it 
should sell all the furniture and office machinery which it purchased with the 
money raised in aid of the sufferers in Tripoli and Turkey, and should remit the 
sale-proceeds to Turkey. 


87. The Desh (Lahore), of the 22nd June 1913, publishes an article 

1 ks headed * The weekly Desh incorporated with the 

: ee daily Desh.” After remarking that there are several 

' flindu weekly papers in the Punjab, which are not only fulfilling the journalistic 

- requirements of the Hindu public, but are rendering social and political services 

to the community, the Editor announces that he has decided to issue a weekly 

paper entitled the Himala. The new paper, he adds, will consist of selected 

articles from the Desh, and will also contain original notes and cartoons. The 

peace will be conducted on the same lines as the Desh and readers-can judge 
ow useful it will prove for the Hindu community, 


J. MISICK, 
First Assti. to the Dy. Inspir.-Gent. of Police, 
C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 


Sma: 
The 28th June 1913, 


Panfee Gort. (Branch) Press, Simla 9-7-18—Me, M=IE—AO. D, 
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6. The Situation in Persia (Observer) one 592 
7. Police régime in Russia (Tribune) oe tb. 
(b) Home— 
8. Rumour regarding the appointment of Lord | 
ie Viceroy of india (Watan) 592 
9. Vicissitudes of a sympathetic Government 
(Tribune) i oe sa tb. 
1U. Government and the Press (4Al-i- Hadis) 593 
11. Muhammadans and Government (Fazal) on 594 
12. Government and Hindus and Muhammadans 
(Hindu) sii eee eee 2d. 
18. His Honour’s projected tour during the rainy 
~ geason (Paisa Akhbar) ie al $6. 
14. Sir T. Madhvas on foreign training (7ridune)... ib. 
15. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson (Panjabee) “ee 595 
16. Mass Education and Unrest ( Trtbune) ia 596 
17. The Situation in Bengal (Z7rsbune) ne ab. 
18. The Press in the Punjab (Panjabee) - 597 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Narive Sraress. 
¢ 49. Bahawalpur Affairs (Hindustan) ... oe «597 
1V.—Kinx-Kit11Ne. 
20. Muslim Right of Cow-killing (Odserver) oo 607 


_V.—Natrvz Socretrzgs anp Reticiovus Marrsrs. 


21. The Anand Marriage Act and its Critics (Khalsa 
Advecate and Tribune) mee oe 

22. The Agha Khani Hindu Reclamation Fand 
(Hindustan) cee con cee 

23. Alleged demolition of religious buildings in 
Delhi (Vakil and Zamindar) coe 

24, ~ —" Army and the Criminal Tribes 
é8 eee eee eee 

25. The Next Sikh Educational Conference (Khalsa 
Advocate) pee eee 


VI.—LEGIsLaTion. 
Nil. 


VII.—Gernezrat ADMINISTRATION, 
(a) Judicial — 


26. The Amrita Bazar Patrika Contempt Case 
(Panjabee) , 


(6) Police— 
Nil. 
(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 


Nil. 
(d) Education— 


27. Government’s New Edacational Policy (Desh)..: 
28. Government and Denominational Universities 


in India (Parkash and Sanatan Dharm 
Parcharak) 


29. University Lecturers and Politics (Panjabee and 
Zamindar) ; 


30. Female Education among Muhammadans (Ham- 
dard, Vakil and Insan) vee 


31. The Scholarship Rules in the Punjab (Bharaé 
and Tribune) m 


(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 


32. Assessment in the Chenab Colony (Zamindar 
and Zribune) ‘v 


83. Sahkukare in the Punjab (Tribune) 


(f) Ratlways and Communications— 


Nil. 
(9) Postal matters— 


Nil. 
(h) Miscellaneous— 


e 34. Hindu and Muhammadan Employés of the 

Upper Chenab Canal Offices (Zamindar) ... 
35. Muhammadan Predominance at Hissar (Tribune) 
36. The Punjab Lunatic Asylum (Panjabee) ee 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY TH 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 5rta JULY 1913. ieee 


a 
No. Name. Locality, Name of Publisher, Circulation, 
ENGLISH. 
DAILY. 
1 | Tribune eee | Lahore -- | Bihari Lal iil 2,000 copies. 
TRI-WEEELY, 
2 | Panjabee . ee | Lahore e- | Mul Chand oe 2,250 copies, 
BI-WBEELY. 
8 | Observer -»- | Lahore «. | Nizam-ud-din oon 1,200 copies, 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi -- | J. R. Thapar see 300s 
News, 
WEEELY. 
5 | Arya Patrika we | Lahore .. | Salig Ram = 500 copies. 
6 | Comrade ees | Delbi «> | Muhammad Ali we $000 _ ,, 
7 | Harbinger «- | Lahore ..- | Feroze Din a 350 . 
8 | Khalsa Advocate eo» | Amritsar «- | Khalsa Advocate Com. 8: « 
mittee, > 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly ooe | Simla ---» 1S, H, Liddelt see ee | 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
10 | Jijnasut — Lahore e+ | Ishar Das om 700 copies. 
MONTHLY. 
1} | D.-A.-¥, College Magazine ... | Lahore -- | Saraswati Nath ~ | 2,000 copies. 
12 | Durbar oo | Amritsar --- | Kasar Mal oe 30)» 
¥3 | Forman Christian College | Lahore eve ove one 
Notes.t | 
14 | Practical Medicine ee | Delhi «+» | Madho Narain eve 3,000 copies, 
15 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore | R. B, Mohan Lal eee 500 ,, 
16 | Punjab Mission News e-| Dor --- | Mr, H. E, Clark i 500 4 
17 Ravi ove . Do. -- | Mr. 8. Robson coe 500» 
18 | Review of Religions eee | Qadian (Gurdaspur) -» | Sadar Anjuman Ahmadia | 800 si, 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore «+ | Dev Rattan aie B00 os 
20 | Teacher ove | oe (Gujrat) ee. | Kalyan Singh ae 600 
21 | Union ee- | Lahore eo | P, J. Richards, B.A. eee 400 w» 
22 | Vedic Magazine and Gurukul/ Do, o0e Devi Chand one 500 ,, 
Samachar. 
URDU. 
DAILY. 
23 | Akhbar-i-’Am eee | Lahore eo | Govind Sahai -_ 3,000 copies. 
94 | Desh int ... | Dina Nath onl 2,000 ,, 
25 | Hamdard | Delhi ... | Muhammad Ali a a 
26 | Paisa Akhbar -». | Lahore os | Muhammad Din eos 3,000 copies, 
97 | Rafiq® ... | Delhi | Mirza Asadulla Beg ...{ 1,000, 
. 28 | Zamindar .»- | Lahore | Baja Ghulam Qadir Khan} 15,000, 
*Not received during the week, 
tNot received daring the month. 
{Not received daring the fortnight, 
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BI-WEEKLY. 
Vakil 


WEEKLY, 
Afghan® 
Ahl-i-Figah 
Ahl-i-Hadis 
Ahluwalia Gazette 
Army News* 
Arjuna | 
Arorbans Gasette 
Arya Gasette 
Badar 
‘1 Bharat 
Chaudhwin Sadi* 
Civil and Military Newe 
Curson Gazette 
Durbar Magazine 
Fazal 
Hakam* 
Haq* 
Haq Pasand 
‘Himala 
Hinda 
) Hindustan 
Hunter 
Islam® 
Kam Dhenu 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
Kashmiri Magasive 
Loyal Gasette 
Lytton Gaszette* 
Millat 
Municipal Gasette 
Munir 
Musalman® 
Nur Afshan 
Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 
Panjab Samachar 
Rajput Gazette 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
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Ludhiana 
Lahore 


Lahore eee 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
J ullandar ove 
Rawalpindi 

Ludhiana 


‘Delhi 


Lahore 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Ditto 

Delhi 
Amritsar 
Lahore 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 


Ludhiana 
Kapurthala 
| Lahore 


Jhang 


Amritsar 
Ledhiane 
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Abdal Asis 
) 


| 


Name of Publisher. 


— 
Saiyid Abdalla Shah 
Ghulam Ahmad 

Sana-ulla 

Lehna Singh 

Daulat Ram 

Raj Narain Arman 

Narain Das 

Amin Chand 

Miraj-ud-din coe 
Thakar Sheoratan Singh ... 
Qazi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad... 


Mirsa Hairat 


‘Karam. Chand Hateshi 


Mirza Mahmud Ahmad 
Yakub Ali : 
Kasim Ali 

Ram Nath 


Dina Nath 


‘Mari Lal Sharma a 


Karam Chaad Hateshi _e,,. 


Mulla Mohammad Bakhsh 
Abdul Latif 

Daulat Ram 

Hamid Husain 

Muhammad ates ¥anq 
Amar Singh 

Bolaki Das 


: Shuja Ulla 
| Din Mabammad 


M.'Ghulam Hussain 
Sans-ulla 
P, Wyllie 


. | Mahammad Din 
Radha Krishen 

. | Hira Lal 

Z Thakur Sukhram Das 
+ ‘Bahawalpur State ae 
Salvia Maqbul Hossain r 


i 
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MINED. BY THE. SPECIAL 
JULY. 1913—continven: 


Circulation. 


2,000 copies, 


984 copies, 
400 
$50 
500 


2,000 copies. 
(15,000 ,, 
oe 
1,000 copies, 
” 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 5tH# JULY 1913—CONCLUDED. 


+ Not received during the fortnight, 


¢ Not received during the month, 


' 
No. Name. Locality. Names of Publisher, Circulation. 
| URDU—CONCLUDED, oa 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
69 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak... | Amritsar -. | P., Ralia Ram oe 750 copies, 
70 | Shanti -- | Rawalpindi ... | Kishan Chand Mohan... 1,200 » 
71 | Sialkot Paper Sialkot .-. | Todar Mal ove 250 sy 
72 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar »»- | Jhelum .»- | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 760 
73 | Sulabkul “.. | Jhang Raj Narain .. 
74 | Tabsib-ul-Niswan Lahore . | Sayed Mumtay Ali ia 2,000 copies. 
75 | Victoria Paper ee. | Sialkot eee a = Chand and ia 
76 | Watan we. | Lahore ... | Mohammad Insha Ullah ... 6,200 ,; 
77 | Zamindar | Do. »». | Baja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
78 | Jiwan Tat --- | Lahore .. | Dev Rattan cee 875 copies. 
79 | Mister Gazette «| Do, .. | Ali Bakhsh eee 100» 
80 | Mohyal Gazettet -» | Kala, Jhelum District ... Mehta Sham Das oes 150; 
8] | Nur ee | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf o0 1,000, 
PERSIAN, 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
82 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart .. | Kabul ... | Abdul Khalik °° ose 
URDD. 
MONTHLY. 
83 | Arorbans Parkasht ws. | Lahore ... | Salig Ram oe 700 copies, 
84 | Arya Mausafir .-- | Jullundur ... | Le Amar Nath ees 750 Cis, 
85 | Fasanat Lahore Fa =, renneS Firoz-uad- 1,500 _ ,, 
86 | Indart ao. ... | Dharm Pal, B.A. cee 1,200 ea 
87 | Insan vo. | Amritsar ... | @Qhulam Qadir oe 600 _ i, 
88 | Jauhart “— 32 ... | De. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 , 
89 | Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore Faz] Din ve 400 
90 | Makhzan at ... | Ghulam Rasal ove 2,000 
91 | Martand ... | Lahore ... | Kanhaya Lal ace 300 
92 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaith _... | Delhi ... | M. Muhammad Khalil _... 200 
93 | Raghbir Patrikaf »». | Lahore ... | Prabh Dial 500, 
94 | Sadhu ... | Delhi oe | M, Suraj Narain eee 1,200 4 
95 | Sufi ie we ee Baha-nd-din, District | Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 _ ,, 
ujrat. 
96 | Zabant wee | Delhi ... | Dr. B. B, Mitra ii 0 « 
! -GUBMUKHI. 
| WREKLY. 
97 | Bir «| Amritsar +. | Mehtab Din oe. 500 copies. 
98 Khalsa Sewak mit a «. | Jiwan Singh ove 1,000 ,, 
99 | Punjab Reporter® - | Do, .. | Ganda Singh oes 400 5 
. © Not received during the week. 
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I,—Po.itics. 

r (a)—Foreign. 
1, The Insan (Amritsar), for June 1913, publishes from Ghulam 
Beings 008 Adie Qadir, Farrukh, of Amritsar, Editor of the magazine, 


an article in which he refers to the Tripolitan War, 
and says that under the veil of neutrality Europoan Powers have wrested Tripoli 
from Turkey and have given it to Italy. ‘The wound thus inflicted on Turke 
was still fresh when the Balkan Confederates attacked her from all sides, and 
with the help and sympathy of their supporters (European Powers) conquered 
all Turkey’s European possessions, to the great joy of the advocates of civilisation 
and neutrality (the reference is to Sir Edward Grey). Continuing, the writer 
says that when the destruction of Persia’s prestige and the deplorable defeats 
inflicted on Turkey created a universal feeling of grief and sympathy in the whole 
of Asia, some narrow aud evil-minded newspapers expressed their joy at these 
calamities. But they were soon informed by more enlightened persons that 
such an attitude, adopted on account of religious spite, was in reality a disastrous 
mistake. Indeed, far from dancing with joy, they should feel deeply grieved 
over the misfortunes of Turkey, since the passing of Turkey will injuriously 
affect the greatness of Asia, and inay possibly involve China and Japan in the 
same difficulties which have overtaken Turkey. At persent China has to invoke 
the aid of European Powers, and grant them any concessions they may demand, 
in all questions of reform and finance ; in addition to this, a struggle has begun 
between Japan and the United States of America. The writer expresses his 
heartfelt desire that Japan may be saved from the calamity of war, but the 
tornado of Western civilisation is blowing so furiously that there isa danger of 
the only lamp of Asia being extinguished. In conclusion, he says that if those 
who are in the habit of studying the rise and fall of nations carefully consider 
the present condition of the world, they will perceive that whereas even the 
petty states of the West are feeling elated by their magnificence, and the mighty 
kingdoms of the East are falling into decay, all the Powers in the East on the 
other hand are yielding to such an extent to the all-conquering attacks of 
Western civilisatton and Western inodes of living that the regeneration of this 
unlucky part of the world appears to be impossible. 


2. Writing under the = “Turkey after the War,” the Paisa Akhbar 
ahore), of the 29th June 1913, says that it is a 
ee ene Se oe aoe although the massacre of Tuheumnedaes in 
Tripoli and other Islamic countries could not move Sir Edward Grey in the least, 
yet an apprehension of feud and bloodshed among the Balkan Allies should make 
such an impression on the mind of the Foreign Minister that he not only informed 
the representatives of the Balkan Allies in London of the danger which was likely 
to result from their delaying to sign the peace treaty, but even went so far as to 
threaten coercion by the Powers in the event of their failing to do so. The Allies, 
however, have now signed the treaty, which, according to the special correspon- 
dent of the Pioneer, seals the doom of Turkish prestige in Europe. 


8. The Millat (Lahore), of the 27th June 1913, publishes from Afgar 
oo aia ain aie a psa i, oan say papa in rrecgan - yt 
eplores the condition of a community which is bein 
er wren or ruined and looted by robbers (Zafar Ali Khan a 
Dr. Ansari), and says that the Comrade has so far not been. able to give an 
account of the money which it remitted to Constantinople. After remarking that 
the movements in connection with the Medina University, the Colonisation 
Scheme of Anatolia, the Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i-Kaaba and the Bank for the 
Relief (of Turkey) have also been set on foot by these robbers, the writer 
concludes by promising to discuss these movements in detail in a future issue 
of the paper. 


4, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 25th Jane 1918, publishes from 
oe Nawab Haji Muhammad Ismai an, of Agra, a. 
Teyige Ss irae cuaianiidation headed ‘* The propesed arran gements 


regarding the traffic of pilgrims.” It isa matter for extreme regret, says the 


Ae ae 
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writer, that the Editor of the Hilal should haye asserted that the above arrange- 
ments are calculated to prevent Muhammadans from making a pilgrimage to the 


Hedjaz. After remarking that Islam:enjoins tha} pilgrimage is essential for those | 


Muhammadans who can bear the travelling expenses to and. from Mecca, the 
writer refers to the steps which Government takes in érder to help imdigent 
pilgrims to return to their homes, and says thatthe Hilal’s above remark.is 
therefore unjustifiable as well as objectionable. He concludes by taking exception 


te-the contract which has been given to a particular company to carry pilgrims 


to. Jeddah, as also to the restriction which has been imposed on the pilgrims ‘by 
requiring them to buy return tickets. | 


Writing on the above subject the Fuzal (Qadian), of the 25th June 1913, . 


says; that.if the proposed restrictions are, as alleged by their opponents, calculated | 


to throw obstacles in the way of the pilgrimage to the Hedjaz, it is the duty ofevery 
Mahammeadan respectfully to raise his voice in protest against them. In ¢ase,. 


hewever, they are beneficial. to Muhammadans, it is équally incumbent on them 
te.support them. The paper then asks its readers to offer further sugges- - 


tions, if they consider that the proposals of Government are open to objection, and 
coneludes by promising to comment on any so put forward and. to make fresh 
suggestions on the subject in its next issue. 


The Observer (Lahore) of the 28th J une 1913, publishes the following :— | 


“Tt is becoming abundantly clear that the proposals of the Government of Bombay, 
which avowedly aim at the regulation and improvement of the pilgrim traffic between India 
and ‘the Hedjaz, are being viewed with grave dissatisfaction thoughout Muslim India; and 


they have given rise to deep anxiety among those affected. We have already voiced the 


feeling of the community in the matter, aud the correspondence which is appearing on the 
subject in Muhammadan newspapers and the proceedings of the representative meetings, 
which are being held in various parts of the country, aftord an additional proof of the depth 
and intensity of popular‘feeling aroused everywhere. Indeed,:as the information embodied 
in the proposals filters down to the masses, we have no doubt more voices will be raised io 


strenuous protest, aud the Guvernmeut of Iudia will be called upon to reject the scheme of 


the Government of Bombay én toto. 


: “ Coming to the scheme itself, we think, we need not spend much time or energy in | 


Pag, perp its salient features. Put briefly, these comprise ; (t):the grant of a monopoly 


for the pilgrim tratlic to one shipping company for Bombay and: Karachi, the only ports in. 


which ships are hceused under the Pilgrim Act ; (2) the introduction of a system of com- 
pulsory return tickets’; aud (3), the fixing of m»uximum passage rates, These restrictions, 
taken. together, it is obvious, will seriously interfere with the individual liberty of the 


. 


eon will. place obstacles in the way of their performance of a sacred religious daty. 


ei the Government; of Bowbay canuot shut their eyes to the disadvantages of the arrange- | 


ment proposed, and all that they can claim is that its advantages outweigh its drawbacks. 
On-this point, however, Mugalinans hold quite a different opinion ; and while conceding that 
the motives of Government are above suspicion, they have reason to fear that the new scheme 
will result in unspeakable discomfort of these eoucerned aud grave injury to public interests, 


without bringing in. its wake any advantage that wight counterbalance its drawbacks, We. 


shall examiae the three points-oue by one. - 
“The pre 


possible uuly for the, well-to-do classes to. perform the. pilgrimage.” That. this:is ho imaginary 


fear is borne out by facts, ‘I'he ordinary fare from. Bombay to Jedda. during, the Hej season 

has generally. ranged in the past hetween Rs. 24 and Rs. 35 per head. De the Gea 
wers ; while the charge for the return fare has been even less ; 86 that it is reasonable to 

~~ the figures for both the outward and the inward journey combined as ranging between 


60 and Rs. 70, Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Jo., however, propose to fx the maxi- - 


shaw at Re'160, which ‘is’ at Yosst:two times and maybe Ven: thrde ’ tiniés” the ° present 
b markébrates.:' Toiwhat an thie Gaideleotht aactibe | | P . 
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_: With regard to the second proposal, that of introducing the system of compulsory 
return tickets, it has to be admitted that the evil, which the Government wants to combat, — 
is. a real one,,and it was doubtless reported in December last that 500 Indian pilgrims on 
return from Haj were stranded at Jedda in very straitened.circumstances, and it became 
necessary fer the Indian Government to allot Rs. 17,000 from the Imperial revenués to bring © 
them. back to India. But, to quote our correspondent again, the cases of a few mendicants 
who go-on the charity of others and fail to obtain a return passage by similar charity or of 
those unfortunate persons who either lose their money by carelessness or are robbed away 
by others do not afford justification for imposing restrictions which will put obstacles in the 
way: of 25,000 pilgrims who annually visit the Holy Places. from India. “The adoption of. 
a.system of compulsory return tickets for pilyrinis for the Hedjaz would, in addition to the | 
hardship caused by the introduction of abnormally high rate of passaye money, be an im- 
practicable idea on other grounds also. Many of tho intending pilgrims, especially the old 
ople, start with the object of passing the remainder of their lives in the holy towns of 
ecea ‘and Medina; others:desire to pass a longer period in visiting the many sacred places ; 
afd 'tt- would be inipossible for-them to return to Jedda within the period allowed in the - 
réturn ticket. Thero is yet another class of pilgrims consisting of skilled labourers and © 
artisans who can reasonably hope to earn their passage money and return to’ India. Would © 
it-then ‘be jast and proper to: prevent such persons from starting for their desired destination 
by imposing unnecessary pecuniary restrictions ? Then again the securing.of return-tickets 
by a pilgrim does not ensnre’his return journey, for there is much likelihood: of the tickets 
being lost through carelessness or robbcry 4s of cash and other possessions of the pilgrim. 
The number of 500 destitute pilgrims who had to be brought back this time at the Govern-— 
metit 6xpense bears.a ratio of ‘only 2 per cent to the number starting from India annually. 
It is not only not avery high percentage, but even the stringent. measures suggested would 
not be sufficient to prevent the recurring of such unfortunate cases.” With reyard to the 
fixing of # maximum passage rate, it is enough to state that the utility of the idea becomes 
of a doubtful character, when it is mentioned that the maximum is much above the ordi- 
nary rate. Considering these and connéeted points, is it too much to hope that the Gov- 
ernment of India will refuse to sanction the proposals of the Government of Bombay ?” 


5. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 26th June 1913 :-- 


| “The. South Afriean Iinmigration Bill has just received the Royal Assent. A 
Reuter’s message says that General Butha has already announced this to the Union Parlia- 
ment and the Bill will come into operation from the Ist August. Those who are acquainted 
with the history of the heroic struggle waged by dur countrymen in South Africa can’ very 
well realise the situation which has been created by the passing of the South African Immi- 
gration Bill into law. A special cable from Durban to a Bombay paper says that the pass- 
age’ of the measure into law, practically without discussion of aay sort either in the press or on 
the platform io India, or in the British Parliament, and by the public, is viewed with great 
dismay by the South African Indian community. ‘In view of the deep and widespread 
disctriteut causeil by the Bill,’ the message says, ‘a universal passive resistence movement 
embracing men, women and children and all existing bodies and organisations of the 
Indian community is imminent, ’” | 


‘The Crisis in South Africa. 


® eo * « = '* . 
. ~The Tribune in an article entitled “ The Crisis in South Africa,” 
published.in its issue of the 28th June 1913, after discussing the provisions of 
the Asiatic Immigration Act of South Africa, says :—_ 


_.. “I.is obvious from official explanations that wherever the attitude of the Govern- 
ment is indefensible an attempt is made to cover legislative blunder by executive remedy ; 
but it is furgotton that such remedy varies with the whim of each official. For instance, 
ag regards the Free State if the absence of a settled ‘Asiatic community’ (the Minister 
seems to loathe. the . use of the term ‘British Indian’) may be interpreted to obviate the 
entry of educated [ndians, it is not cleat why the educated Indian should be deprived of 
his existing right arid why exeousive action should be preferred to legislative provision — 
eyen.as regards casual visitors. The only possible explanation is that the Government is 
determined to confine the Indian community to places where they now fiad themselves and 

restrict. their movements as to make them feel that they are undesirable immigrants 
netwithstanding naturalization. As a result of protracted correspondence certain amend- 
ménts have been allowed. For instance, sub-section (2) of Section 4 as amended reads 


thas: 
—? de ROE wb (@) contained shall pe construéd :. (a) assenabling a person to be deemed a 
; or 


| othing in sub-sddtion t 
prohibited — rigraty Nate Good Hope ot Natal if; being'‘at the commencement of this Act; lawfallv 
evtitied to reside iy: Provines,. he shows; or has shawn, that he is able to comply with the od cor J 


cnaites in Sevtion 9 Ca} of Act. No. 30 of 1908 of the Cape of Good Hope, or of Secti f 
of, 1903 nf Mela o Ol aboonn aftocti oe night compaseed y Act we. 38 Ct ‘I 908 of the | 


Trshevaal upon the der ificdté of registration issaed’whder ihis Act. 
Siete lian es , " ? - ; ‘ rer sepy- : 
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“It is dificult for us to —. the effect of this amendment, notwithstanding the 
apprehensions of a Capetown member (Mr. Baxter), who stated during the debate in the 
Committee stage that it would open the Cape Province to Natal Indians. But the Durban 
correspondent of the Bombay Chronscle seems to be positive when he says that ‘ the Act 
retains the provincial bar and the racial bar and disturbs the existing rights of Indians 
in Natal ahd Cape Colony.’ To help the reader to judge the spirit of the new Act we should 
acquaint him with the spirit of the debate on the Bill in the committee. Mr. Meyler, 
member for Weenen, moved a small amendment and was supported by Mr, Henderson — 

(Durban) for the removal of.the provincial bar, The Minister for the Interior ‘ feared that 
the effect of Mr. Meyler’s amendment might lead to injustice as, for instance, if the 
130,000 Indians in Natal were allowed to spread into the Cape and upset labour conditions 
there while also inflicting injustice on emplvycrs in Natal.’ Then followed the insulting 

and offensive references to Indians by some members which deserve to be quoted in full :— 


' © Mr, Boydell (Durban, Greyville) reminded the member for Commissioner Street (Mr. Sam ). that 
when the Transvaal came into the Union, they not only accepted the assets of Natal, but also Natal’s liabili- — 
ties, and he (the speaker) considered that the Asiatics were one of the liabilities. He supported the amendment. 
of the member of Weneen (Mr. Meyler). 


© Mr. Creswell (Jeppe) said that the last speaker (Mr. Boydell) and the member for Weenen (Mr. 
Meyler) seemed to think that because the Union had taken the liability of Natal’s past misdeeds, these had to be 
borne as they (the Natal members) liked, and not as others liked. Mr..Creswell advocated the tackling of the 
Indian question as a separate problem, and considering the advisability of settling the Indians in some country 
where their presence would not lead to complications. 


- Inthe course of his remarks Mr. Moyler asked the Minister to give an assurance that his Bill would 
be taken as a settlement of the Indian problem in Natal. 


_ © Mr, Orr (Maritzburg,.North), while sympathising with the desire of Natal to get rid of the surplas 
Indian population, did not favour their being dumped on other Provinces of the Union. He (Mr. Orr) agreed 
that it was open to consideration whether the Indian curse in Natal could not be got rid of by removing the 
Indians to some place where they could develop on their own lines. ie 


‘Mr. Meyler took exception to Mr. 's description of the Indians in Natal asacurse: It was an 
—_ to the 69,000 people born in Natal. If people talked in that way, no wonder there was unrest in 
- ; | 


‘Mr. Orr, replying, said that if Mr. Meyler considered the Indians in Natal a blessing he was entitled 
to his opinion. Mr. Meyler knew very well, observed Mr. Orr, that the introduction of the coolie as a 
permanent resident in Natal was a curse tothat country. Mr. Orr added that Mr. Meyler was appealing 


to the gallery.’ 7 


“Unless prompt and effective measures are taken to bring pressure on the Union 
Government for a recognition of their existiny rights and for the removal of the colour bar, 
our community will be doomed. As admitted by the Times, the Extremist section of the 
Boers are influenciny General Botha and his policy ; and they seem determined to compass 
the ruin of the Indian community. ‘The intensity of their hatred of this community is 
—— from the offensive language of men like Mr. Orr of Maritzburg. Our only hope 
of averting the disastrous conseyuences of a resort to passive resistance on the part of men, 


women and children is by promptly yiving expression to our sense of deep disappointment | 


at the passage of a wholly unacceptable~Bill and by inducing our trusted friends in 


England to adopt a memorial to the Secretary: of State for the Colonies, seeking the interven- 
tion of the Imperial Government against the enforcement of the New Act.” 


“ Far differont in tonc and substance, but scarcely less mischievous in its tendency, 
is the comment of the Statesman. That journal, which has not Poe been able altogether 
to forget its past traditions, which are the noble and glorious traditions ofa truly liberal 
journal, finds nothing objectionable in Sir Guy Fleetwood’s speech. What it does is to so 
dot the i’s and cut the t’s of the specch as to produce an effect wholly different from what 
the speech itself was calculated to produce. ‘Thcre is apparently : misappre- 
hension in India regardiny the manver in which free institutions were evolved. in England, 
Liberty is a plant of slow growth, and the stability of British institutions to-day is due to 
the care and caution with which they have been built up.’ The implication is that there 
is a general tendency in India to forget the true lessons of English history and to hasten © 
a eudden revolution, not necessatily by unlawful means, but certainly without care and ° 
forethought. Now this is a complete misreading of modern Indian history and of the 
national’movement. The so-called impatient idealists—who are not by any means to.be 
confounded with the party of violence, if there is any section of pair och stil left 
represents only a small minority, and as a minority they are no more without use in this 
country than similar bodies in England or avy other Western country who are called by 
other names. The vast majorityof the pcople are not only sober and moderate, but are 
patient to a fault. Ifthe Statesman understood the implication of its own words, it would’ 
sep that the remedy which it jtself prescribes is not more, but less, patience with. evils and 
anomalies... Let us quote from the article: ‘There has been- manifest a tendency amon 
utiger gerieration to ignore realitiesand to: imagine that great ends can be attain 
withont self-serificing labour. Again :‘ The lessons of history combiped with the realities 
of ae day life‘must ultimately teach the honest idealist that, uhremitting effort is the | 
basis of all real progress.’ Surely the Statesman does not mean to say that this unremitting - 


- 
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effort, this self-sacrificing labour isto be prompted or inspired merely by am academic 
love, of ordered progress of liberty broadening from precedent to precedent. If he has 
himself read English history to any purpose, he must know that the growth of ‘constitutional 


- liberty—we take no note of the acts of-violence at certain epochs—has at every stage -been - 


the resultant of several forces in motion, not the least important nor the least conspicuous 
of which was the impatience of abuse on the part of the more active and energetic spirits 
‘of the time, -The forces of discontent and dissatisfaction, the ‘pestilential’ agitator 
and demagogue—all :were there and were only .more conspicuously in evidence than 
they have been so far in India. And they—all of them—not only made for progress, but 
*may easily be shown to have been essential to it. At no stage in the struggle for: popular 
supremacy has it been a matter of mere gtve on one side and takeon the other. It. was 
mot merely the conservatism of the English mind, but prejudice and self-interest on the 
t of the privileged classes which frequently blocked the path of reform, and the obstacle 
‘had to be overcome by continuous pressure from a growingly vigorous popular party. 
History will repeat itself in India—only in its essential features, not.in what is merely an 
accidental feature, the period which England took to evolve her liberty. So far as this 
feature is concerned modern. history furnishes more than one illustration of the truth that 
-history never really repeats itself, but that every subsequent epoch of human advancement 
.has an inherent tendency to expedite the process of evolution in the light of experience 
already acquired by one portion or another of the human family.” 


The Observer (Lahore), of the 28th June 1913, publishes the following :— 


:. ©The Bombay Chronicle publishes the following cablegram from Durban, dated June 
20th :—‘ The South African Immigration Bill having passed the Senate has just received 
the Royal assent and will come into operation from 1st August. The passage of the 
‘measure into law, pagers | without discussion of any sort either in the press or on the 
platform in India or in British Parliament, is viewed with great dismay by the South African 
Indian community. A more unsatisfactory m#asure was never drafted. The Bill is entirely 
retrograde in that it goes back on the measure of 1911, and practically runs counter to 
Mr. Gokhale’s compromise of the following year. It retains the provincial bar and the 
racial bar. Furthermore, it disturbs the existing right of Indians in Natal and Cape 
Colony: It denies the right.of domicile to exindentured Indians who have peculiar claims 
on the generosity of the Union Government. Henceforth they will be treated as prohibited 
immigrants and subjected to all the rigour of the Bill. The marriage question and the 
rights of wives are left in the greatest doubt and confusion. In view ef the deep and 
‘widespread discontent caused by the Bill, an universal passive resistance movement, em- 
‘bracing men, women and children and all existing bodies and organizations of the Indian 
‘community, is imminent.” It will be seen from Reuter’s telegrams that the cable received 
‘by the Bombay Chronscle about the Royal assent having been secured for the South African 
Immigration Bill correctly represents the facts. The report will canse widespread dissatis- 
‘faction in India. The provisions of the Bill are very drastic, authorising as they do the 
South African authorities to prohibit the immigration of any person on ‘ economic’ grounds, 
‘an expression the interpretation of which will depend not on the ruling of a court of law 
but on the sweet will of the executive officer. The law renders the position of Indians 
‘domiciled in South Africa far worse than before and has been taken exception to even by 
‘the Times. In view of the unsympathetic attitude generally adopted by Mr. Harcourt 
and Lord Emmot to Indian appeals for redress of wrongs in British territories, it was only 
to be expected that the Bill should be approved of by the Asquith Ministry. We, however, 
trust that the Indian Government will do all they, can inthe matter. Indians domiciled 
in South Africa refuse to accept ‘the accomplished fact’ and are prepared to undergo every 
rivation in defence of their rights as British subjects. It is the duty of the people in this 
country to strengthen their hands. Meetings should be held in every town in India to give 
_ ‘public expression to the real feelings of the people on this subject. Indians are as much 
British subjects as the Boers, and justice and fairplay and the best interests of the British 
Empire demand that they should be treated considerately in South Africa and elsewhere.” 


t 


: . Writing about the announcement in the Bombay Chronicle that the Im- 
migration Act .has been passed by the South African Legislature, the Putsa 
‘Akhbar (Lahore), of the 28th June 1913, says that the message will be read by 
Indians : with feelings of deep pain and regret, and that all sections of the popu- 
lation in India will express sympathy with their fellow-countrymen in the 
southern part of the Dark Continent. After remarking that no thoughtful Im- 
‘peralist ‘can shut his eyes to the injury which the measure will cause to the in- 
terests of the solidarity of the British Empire, the paper says that it is regrettable 
that the Liberal Government, notwithstanding its professions of liberty and equ- 
glity, should have obtained Royal assent to the. measure. — ; 


Writing on the same subject the Kashmiri Magazine (Lahore), of the 28th 


June 1913, says that it is surprising to see how complacently the Government ‘of 
India is tolerating ‘the degradation of its Indian subjects. Is it not advisable, it 
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asks, that Government should institute & cOMAHesion, similar’ to the . Jamaica 
Commiesion, to enquire into the ances of Indians in ‘South Africa, and thus 
ep indians the same liberty which they enjoy in all other British” — 
Oo world ? ss iy 


a 6. The following is from ee’ Observe 
—— (Lahore), of the 2nd July 1912 :— 


“In another colamn will be found the text of a leading article in the Near Fost on the 
Persian situation as it was nearly a month ago. The writer, while trying to make the best 
of a bad condition of affairs, rightly protests in strong language against pe high-handedness 
with which Russia is in the ancient land. Thanks, however, - to system ates 
agitation of the friends of Persia in England and {ndia, the sitnatioi now shows sigae of 
improvement. Nasr-ui-Mulk, the Persian Regent, who left his native land‘in a pet last year, 
has proinised to retarn home. The Majlis, which was dispersed at the dictation of the 
Muscovitée autocrat, ts again to be convoked. The internal situatton, which was com plicated 
by rivalries and dissensions between leading Persians, gives indications: of betterment, while 
trade routes have become more secure through the exertions of the Swedish officers of the 

ndarmerie. That the practical scoetrn by Russia of Meshed and other towns in 

Ror thern Persia is a cause for on gFare. -@nxl Se cog ae a neat of Te Nor ara the financial 

rrangements of the. Belgian Minister for. Russia, characterised by any 

great foretght or real ieee f for Persia, But mwa ‘all ‘is “athent done, there can. be no question 

situation is not as bad as it was some months ago. Thata Majlis may be permitted 

to work for the goad of the country and the experiment of a constitutional + for Persin 

allowed to Dbeeome a success will be the h elt prayer of eve labere usalman and 

et ce Asiatio, ts realisation largely depends upon the British Government. Sir Edward 

ys Fd tremendous reputation in Europe for his reagan ays D ag? Do 

appeal to bi employ his tlonta fr tho good of Persia and try to make Rossin adhere 

‘to the chief eile fe of the Anglo-Rusian Convention, the maintenance of the integrity 
and Sidspte ten ence tof Persia - 


; 7. The following is from the Tribune 
_— région Rein (Lahore), of the 29th June 1918 — 


_ “A striking feature of the debate in Russian Dama on the $0th May, points ouf a 
Loadon co , was the almost unanimous denunciation of the police role. Perhaps 
readers in India will remember the vcoasion two years ago at Caleutta of Babu Bhupend- 
ranath Basu’s resolution on the police imperfections in India. On that occasion 
Mr. Gokhale pointed out the extremes tq which the police espiec jonage was carried out, and 
how the me of the Servants of India Society ond men lke Sir Gangadbar Chitnivis 
and Sir Vithaldas Thackersey were watched. Sir Reginald Craddock justified the police 
eapionage, whieh he seikl was necessary under the circumstances. In Russia it would 


ane See lice; régsme is so powerful that it has become a menace to public safety 
bong, pecs my of justice are subservient to it. Tu addition te these disabilities, the 
femalcndie? and there is no sigu of going back to 
normal con 


(+)—Home. 


8. The Watan (Lahore), of the 27th June 1918, Pa that m 

meee eee eee 

enmMour ting eint- probably a at at t 
— ee slightest rumour that the Viceroyalty of India is to 

be conferred on. Lord Kitchener. It should, how- 

ever, be remembered that the popularity which His Lordship has gained among 
the of - cage pase fallen even Ley the lot “oe "Khetire being, is diel 
to prophesy: the seditionists in the event of His ap « 
Viceroy, but the generality of Indians would event ag as great an attach 
ment to him as do the people of Egypt at: the present 


9, ‘Phe Tribune Labor, of the it 
eter te arama 1913, publishes the fo oe ~ 


« The departure of Str Chey: Plootwool! Wihus icin thr pene of Nie labours in. Enda 
\ happy message. of sympathy and loye for India and Indians, has made number 
| htfal: Indians feel somewhat despondent as regards vhe fature: of the Government, ’ 

‘policy of ermpenby and cosciliation. Sir.-Guy was; it: is felt; : s tower ef dreagth 
w Indians, and. we. ee ee Oey 
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something that showed be was & frietid of the pedple. In the Council debates aldo he 
taaintained the ing ion which he at first created, and now that he has left, one feele 
void which one cannot help feeling. It is true that his successor may; if he cares, win 
overt the hearts of the people in like manner, but it is doubtful whether with the traditions 
of the service to whith he belongs, he would appreciate the friendship and love of the 
people of India. In Lord Hardiuge, no doubt, the people of India have & courageons atid 
noble-hearted friend. He has come out. to [ndia with a defiaite mission of which he has 
spoken in pablic and which he has shown also in hia administrative policy. But the 
Vicsroy himself, it is felt, does not make the Government of India, and he should 
have his Crate] to sap port him, to atd him, and counsel him in all the duties connected 
with the administration. Itis no easy task fot any syotpathetic administrator in India 
to carry out & given policy with success. One has always to count with the great body 
of Civilians whosd co-operation and help is essential in the successful administration of the 
country. Ip the Viceroy’s Cvuncil, it is feared, that there are few whose attitule to- 
wards the people of India is similar to that of the Viceroy or of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, 
It is said that the late Sir Jotia Jenkins was the right hand man of Lord Hardinge. Since 
his denise; his successor, Sir Reginald Craddock, has proved at no single instance that hé 
has an OVerflowing sympathy for the people of India. His speeches and criticisms in the 
Imperial Gouncil, bis replies to interpellation and his orders in the Home Departitiont 
show hie attitade to be that of an uncompromising bureaucrat of the old school. The 
recent Council reforms and subseqnent change of administtative policy dé not seem td 
have impressed those who belong to this School of thought. The honestly believe that. 
India is not yet fit for reform or libetal concessions involving a liberal consultation and 
¢o-opéetation. « From the other nrembets of thd Council, we do not know if we ate justified 
expeétitig an eat and imborn sympathy. Duuabtiess, they are all able administrators, 

ible’ ant h-minded, having theif own notions of duties and opinions &s to what 
ia needa. And-they will certainly assist the Viceroy in his acctedited mission of pro- 
Fa ype the reform policy ; but Indians are only conscious of their abundant hesitations, 
doubts and stoppages. And that is not enough for India, hitherto used to the indulgences 
of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. | 


“ The situation also suggests other ideas connected with the attitude of sympathy in 
the administrators, Ove is that the Government is not sufficiently in touch with the people 
te let the influences of sympathy to work. The policy of taking the people into éo- 
operation is not fully im force. Council meetings. and Council discussions are not the only 
means. by which the popular co-operation can be obtained. In some provinces Councit 
meetings are avoided and very few occasions are found at which the administrators and 
the popular leaders can exchange views in order to appreciate each other's positions and 
difficulties. It is not always in the hearted arena of Council debates that hearts speak 
to hearts, and it is uot through Couneil discussions and legislative wranglings that au 
attitude of mutual respect and sympathy will be created. There must be many social and 
semi-official fanetions at which the elite of society can meet; and we think if facilities 
are created to this ead, the administrators and the people stand to gain. It will not do 
to depend on the rare chance of attracting anemone members of the Vicerey’s Council 
or liberal-minded heads of the Government for the good and popular government of the 
country. In theory many would probably llKe to display sympathy and obtain the love 
of the people if ry canis have a chance to do go in their own way. But in practice, the 
ralers and the ru ate ye so far apart from each other, that, notwithstanding Council 
refatms;, the ce-operation ef the people with the Government in the spirit in which the 
reform measures were devised does not exist to-day. We are of opinion that unless the ad- 
ministrators and the people.have been brought closer and closer not only in business, but 
also in society, utere policy, well enough ow: paper, cannot go far in practice.” 


10. Writing about Me Ay 6 8 y Pe Press in pod M am Por Be 
_. | | Al-i- is) (Amritsar), of the 27th June 19135, 
CRORE ae Few Sve. _ describes how, as a result of the encouragement given 
by the State authorities, the number of newspapers in the Mysore State has 
increased from. 11.to 25, and says that while this is the case with the Press in a 
generous State, the lot of Indian newspapers in the Punjab is a deplorable one, 
as heavy securities are demanded not only from political, but also from purely 
religious, newspapers, After enquiring whether Government will not take this 
matter into consideration, the paper says that.it.is well known what reasons 
prompted it to adopt stringent measures in dealing with the Press ; neverthe- 
~ the question . arises whether. the object in view cannot be attained by 
having récoursé to lenient measures. In order to remove the difficulties of the 
Indian Press it is desirable a veabinisspeerg are b cnasaearh a earner ye “ 
every. province, consisting.of Europeans and Indians thoroughly. acquainted wit 
ami al other langnages in: which Indian newspapers are published, and 
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should send ary apparently objectionable article to the committee for examination: 
If the article be -found objectionable, the press implicated should be warned. 
but if even'then it fails to mend it ways, a prosecution should be‘ instituted. 
This would put an end to the-complaint that translators alter the sense of 
incriminating articles in their translations. ase eee a 

" 41. The Fazal (Qadian), of the 25th June ,1913, publishes ‘an article 
: pe Coer epee pores headed ‘**‘ How can Muhammadans live under a non- 


bean ~., - Muslim Government ?”- After .remarking that Mu- 
hammadans would never have fallen into the present depths .of degradation and 


would: have reached the highest summit of greatness if they had acted’ in ‘con- 


formity: with the dictates of their Prophet, the paper. regrets’ that, instead of 
advising their co-religionists to follow the teachings of the Prophet, the'so-called 
Muslim leaders urged them to follow in the footsteps of such met as Garibaldi. 
Besides, there are other Muslim leaders who are inveterate sycophants and..-who 
have no other object in view than to please the authorities. The country may 
be ruined, famine and -epidemic diseases may ‘kill lakhs of people; scores of 


‘calamities may befall. their eountrymen, ‘but they will not sacrifice their’ personal 


benefits for the sake of ‘their ° suffering coutitrymen. Instead of “jnforming. the 
authorities of the real difficulties of the people, the aforesaid leaders hanker after 
titles, and are in reality inimical’ fo both the rulers and the. ruled.. Moreover 


they. follow in the wake of Garibaldi and Mazinni, whose very names cannot be 


pronounced in the same breath with*that of the Prophet. Continuing,- the’ paper 


_ pays that the English, who are Christiang and: believe Christ to be the Son of God, 


regard Islam as a false religion, and are quite a foreign people from a secular point 
6fview. -Muhammadans should, however; bear in mind that if their Prophet 
could reside in the country of polytheists there is no reason why they should not 
tolerate British rule. ios ; ‘a ’ > 


,; . 12. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 26th June 1913, has a: note 
Pee eae entitled ‘* Another: blow of the axe to Hindu: 
Mahenmains. SS SStsié<Mhhanmmandaann unity.” Since the acknowledgment 
ares : _by Government- of the political importance of 
Muhammadans, and the grant to them of special rights, thousands of complaints 
have cropped up between Hindus and Muhammadans, After referring to ccm- 
plaints such as the jhatka-halul and Urdu-Hindi controversies, the paper says 
that it is regrettable that the authorities have not so far learnt a lesson. from 
the dreadful consequences of their. mistake: In the meantime fresh causes of 
discussion are constantly ‘arising to widen the gulf which already exists between 
the two communities: Finally, the: decision of Sir Louis Dane at the time of 
his laying down the office of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab granting 
scholarships in consideration not of a candidate’s merit, but of the community 
to which he belongs, lays the axe at, the.root of-the tree of Hindu-Muhammadan 
-anity. What, the paper asks, will be the test of ability when all : considerations 
of ability and intellegence have beén replaced by those of race and creed?) The 
racial considerations will, in the long run, cost Government very dear. © © 


13. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), ofthe 25th June 1913, has. a..note 

entitled “ ‘I'he Lieytenant-Governor’s proposed tour 
and the month of Ramzan.” After réporting that 
{3 - + the new ‘Lieutenant-Governor .of -the- Punjab -will 
make a tour of this province during the forthcoming rainy season, the paper says 
that, a8 certain jlakaé in the Punjab aré chiefly populated by Mutjaruiisdane and 
as the Ramzan falls in the next rainy season, it respectfully suggests that “either 
His ‘Honour may. be pleased to make the tour after the Ramzan or may kindly 
first ‘visit those places which are inhabited by few Muhammadans ; otherwise, 
there is apprehension of the Muslim ‘agriculturists experiencing serious’ incon+ 
venience ‘on’ account: of their fastings in- offering suitable’ welcdme to’ the 
responsiblé head' of the Punjab Peg ated abit whe eee eee 
Se ES “74, The Zsbune (Lahore), of the 26th’ June 
; Sir T Madhava Rao of forsien’ 1919, publishes ‘the tivtigie 


+ His’* Honour’s projécted tour. 
during the rainy seaso | 
¢ ‘ . . es 4 . , 
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| *" @No Indian is narrow-minded enough to distount the advantages of studyin g’foreign 
languages, sciences, aits,etc., from ‘other nations, But * he wotld natutally : when 
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Indians are compelled to do so for acquiring foreign qualifications for local purposes. For 

instance, the agitation for simultaneous examinativn is based not merely on economic but 

also socigl and‘other grounds. More than a generation ago, the late Raja Sir T. Madhava 

Rao, a distinguished South Indiau statesman, recorded his views on the question in a 

definite inanner, to which attention was drawn the other day iu an address delivered by a 

— — official on the life and teachings of Seshia Sastry. Sir T, Madhava 
sald :-—= . 


“* To insist upon the youths of India proceeding to England and staying there and passing would in 
affect be to place a number of barriers in their way. ey are, the great expense involved ; great inconvenience ; 
withdrawal from friends, ians and natural well-wishers ; risk of youth going astray; risk as to health; 
great loss of time ; loss of touch with his own country and people; probable impairment of social status ; "a 
eorfain amognt of denationslisation. These barriers would be insuperable to most classes, and particularly to 
tlie Brahman community, which has from time immemorial and through successive dominations, maintained 
intellectual and moral-ascendency and social influence in India. As regards the best families, the plan would 
amount to a sentence of exclusion. Just — what the a would have felt if the Mutemmelie rulers, 
even in. the plenitude of their despotic strength and prosperity, had declated that no Hindu would be eligible to 
high office without going to Meoca and staying there several years.’ 


It may. be said that times have changed greatly since the days of Sir T. Madhava Rao, 
and that Indians do not lose caste by going to Kugland now. But there are other difficu!- 
ties such as those exporieneed by Indian students iu England at the present day which 
would require arrangements in (ndia alone for studies of all kinds. The racial prejudices 
occasioned are other reasons why as far as possible Indian students should obtain their 
traiuiug in India ~except for a very short time which they might spend in England for 
purposes of studying English institutions,” 


15. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 26th 
June 1913, publishes the following :— 


Sir Gay Fleetwood Wilson. 


“Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s recent speech at Simla has evoked two very different 
kinds of comment in the Anglo-Indian Press. Tho Englishman of Calcutta, as might have 
been expected from its traditions, fiuds nothing good in the speech, but straightway charges 
the retiring Finance Member with encouraging [odian Nationalism, which, the Englishman 
bas eouvinced itself, is ‘desigued to destroy British rule in India, not so much by violence 
as by the even more dangerous processes of which sume of the people, of (?) whom Sir 
Fleetwood Wilson professes so great a friendship are past masters.’ The only Lndians whom 
Sir Guy Fleetwood specifically named in his recent speeches are Mr. Gokhale, Pandit 


~Malaviya, Mr. Acharya and Babu Surendranath Banerjea, and we have no doubt they will 


enjoy the compliment which the Hnglishmun pays them of being persons whose object is to 


~ destroy British rule. But the Zaglishman’s complaint, its seems, is not merely against 


Sir Fleetwood Wilson's speeches, but against the whole of the recent policy. ‘ All those 
startling changes,’ we read, ‘ which have taken place in the last few years, the so-called 
reformed councils, and the wicked waste of money on so-called ‘ education * for instance, are 
the result of the Government giving way to emotion, stirred into being, to begin with, by 
the subtle flattery of the Orient.’ Again;‘ The gifts have impoverished the Government, 
have weakened the prestige of the administration, and strained the loyalty of the really 
loyal, but what are these things ia comparison with the honeyed words of Mr. Gokhale 
and Mr. Acharya and Mr. Surendranath Banerjea.’ The really loyal are presumably those, 
who, like our contemporary, are happy and contented so long as they have everything their 
own way, but who, as soon as any! is dune which they do not like, take leave of their 
sanity, their sense of proportion, their judgment aud their loyalty itself, if by loyalty is 
meant what they themselves mean by it, a disposition to accept the decrees of the executive 
in an uncritical spirit. Where was the ‘loyalty ’ of the Extremist Anglo-Indian Press, we 
ask, when the Delhi changes were announced and when there was scarcely an issue of the 


journals in question ia which the King’s representative in [India was not revilded in terms 
which no Indian newspaper eyer dreamt of usiny with reference to the worst and the lowest 


of India officials ? ‘Lord Hardinge must go’ wus the cry that was raised, and the change 
of capital was characterised as wicked, autocratic, tyrannical, abominable, hateful, and what 


‘not, In tne very issue in which the Englishman questions the loyalty of Indian public men, 


he actually charges the authors of the presont policy with dishonesty. We shall quote 
chapter and verse. ‘It may be, says the writer, ‘ that some of this deference to what are 
styled Indian ideaJs is due to a desire to avoid rudeness, but rudeness is better than dis- 
honesty.’ Is this not to say, in other words, that the hopes that have been held out to 
Indians are not intended to be kept # Lord Lytton in his secret despatch, which has now 


- become historic, spoke of the words of promise uttered to the ear having been broken to the 
_ hope, but we. know of no recent iustance in which British statesmen in high places have been 


charged so openly and in such clear terms with lacking sincerity and honesty. But that is 
a thing which concerns British statesmen and not us. What does concern us is to tell the 
writer in the clearest words we can find that it is he and men such as he who, in spite of 


their vaunted professions of loyalty, are the worst enemies of England and of India. We do 


not, want to give them an importance which does not belong to them. The fate of India is 


‘not-in their . They ¢an no more arrest the onward march of progress than Canute 


could beat back the advancing wave: The only two parties principally concerned, the people 


SoG * 


of India and the responsible Government of the country, have ‘already made up. their- minds, 
‘It is Indian opinion,’ said Lord Crewe on a memorable occasion ‘ which does matter,” 
The escape § the Extremist Anglo-Indian Press represents only an obstacle to be overcome, 
not a force to be conciliated. As an obstacle they can embitter, as they have in the ..past 
embittered, the relations between Englishmen: and Indians and thus temporairly injure both. 
But they can.do no permanent migchtef, because the cause they represent is rotten and the - 
best mind# alike of England and India repudiate their authority to speak in their name with 
undisguised contempt. 3 


i 


16.. The following is from the Tribynd. 
re), of the 2nd July, 1913 :<— iia 


, * Another wonderfully erroneous theory mysteriously fostered by asection of officials 
is said to be that inass education produces political discoutent.. If theorists of his school also 
said that it produces discontent with the old order of social, réligious, economic and -political - 
ithperfections, they would be probably nearer the truth. The fact is that ages of illiteracy and 
ignorance have produced certain unsuitable environments which are bound to change when 
education is imparted. When pevple's outlook is enlarged aod their emotions are refind, they ; 
first endeavour to change their environments. They must first change their: home, live a. 
cleaner life, refine their, surroundings and then look for opportunities of better and more useful - 
and co-ordinated life. If this aspiration can be correctly called “ unrest ” it ig an unrest by... 
no meaus: restricted to political aspirations, but to the social, religious, and industrial algo. Ign. 
fact political discontent comes last of all. What happens now is that when only one .one., 9x * 
two in a hundred receiva the benefits of education, they find that they cannot find anything 
harmonious in Society with 97 or 93 per cent. of illiterates who adhere to old and unsuitable 
eyyironments., Everything they do or think. dfis in conflict with the doings and ways of 
the illiterate many, and it is this life-long and futile struggle against imharnionious surrotnd- 

4 ings that has brought all the discontent in India, whether it is called political or non-political. 
The writer in the Pioneer referring to the political discontent says: ‘When oct of 100 
inhabitants Government educates five and finds work for three only, it has created two 
grumblers and probable seditionists. However, if Government could educate.50 or even 20 
and still find work for three only, the remaining 17 or 47 would soon realize the absurdity of . 
their demands, and utilise their education independently to their ow n greater happiness and 
the benefit of their country. There is a (?) dangerous transition period.” Sensible as this 
opinion is, we fear few Anglo-Indidns can. be induced to think so when they are , prejudiced 
against education. They only think of the‘ village Hampdons’ whom education may be 
bringing out from the submerged country, forgetting that so long as Gevernment is vigilant 
and progressive, and does not think of — ‘ship monies, we are more likely to have 
‘ mute ioglorious Miltons ’ rather than ‘ Vill ee 


. ane Edacation and Unrest. . (L aho 


. iis Pali» : . 
és 


age Hampdens ’.” . 


rare 6 . 17. ‘The following is from the Zribune 
an ae (Lahore), of the 29th June 1913 :— 

. »“ Reports of press prosecutions, securities demanded, — charges and other 
incidents of a retrograde order have stirred educated Bengal, and they are said to be thinking - 
of ‘taking steps to wait upon the authorities for protection. No doubt such a step would be 
necessary if the report of another series of repressive measures are true, but at the same 
time no publicist in India could be bliid tothe eveuts that are tending towards another - 
crisis in Bengal. The authorities ure naturally determined to exercise their powers in 
controlling certain very ugly events and restraining unruly forces. We have the fullest faith 
: that in this endeavour the educated public and the leaders of the people will co-operate 
E with Government, -Law and order are essential for any constructive’ work, aud it is the ° 
ne elementary function of Government to establish both the authority of law ‘and order at alk | 
costs. So far all are of ofie mind and there is no hitch. But in regard to the measures 
to:be adopted there are serious differences'and sume Of ‘these are very vital. In ‘seeking ~ 
out the guilty and punishing them severely all will and must acquiesce. But at the same 
time, those that are indocent’and have nothing to do ‘with disorder must be ‘protected and — 
not exposed to injury. This is also an essential foundation of Government and law, and 
we insist in common with others that the innocent should not, be injured- “We should like 
tosee the Bengal Government and the Government of‘ India give an assurance to this 
effect to the people. The fear now is apparently that the Government will not be very 
discriminating:in their selection of parties for, punishment and restraint when they are . 
driven to a crisis. ‘Some high officials have‘ more than once ‘said: so in the open Council,'and - 
we are afraid it is a sign of weakness and shows that Government have exhausted ll their ~ 
resources. -We hope that the suggestion to: ‘send a depttation of five leaders to the local 
i Government, to the Viceroy and to England:to explain’ the real situation will be productive’ ’ 
Be of good: Itis necessary for the -anthorities to undérstand thatthe educated peoplé have ~ 
Fe no comity in the series of political-crimes ‘and ‘that they’ welcome ‘any’ measure to punish - 
i the guilty and will assist in ‘seeking them ‘dut. ‘ At the same time, it is rare redr pnectd : 
ae for Government to-assure the publie that the’ whole’ sodiéty‘or even a part of it- will wot be 
ens. punished indisoritninately for the ‘crimes of dertain indivi uals.‘ When the Government fail’ ~ 
ee | to digeriqnimate’ between the guilty. and the fdnodent’ in théir’ punishniént; anew -danger’- 
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and a new crisis will be created. .The remedy to the present crisis in Bengal, it seems to 

us, is to work out the present policy of taking the people into co-operation more fully by 

creating a feeling of mutual trust and confidence. We hope that the proposed deputation | 
will lead to good results, and that the obligations of a good Government protecting the 

interests of a loyal people and those of the community appreciating the benefits of Govern- 

mént will be mutually recognised; and the impending troubles avoided. Neither Lord 

Hardinge nor Lord Carmichael is lacking in sympathy for the people, and if Bengal could 

not get justice at their hands, their case should be very hard indeed. 


‘a . 18. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the Ist July - 
ee 1913, publishes the following :— ' 


“While commenting in our last issue on certain observations contained in the Ad- 
ministration Report for Bengal un the Press in that Province, we referred to the unsatis- 
factory position of the Punjab in this respect in comparison with the other major Provinces. 
That the present position of the Press iu the Punjab leaves much to be desired nobody 
will deny, but the figures supplied*by the last Census Report show that the Press in our 
Province has made considerable strides during the last twenty years. The nuwber of news- . 
papers and mayazines of all classes in the Punjab has increased from 74 in 1891 and 166 in. 
1901, to 229 in 1911, and their combined circulation from 24,258 in 1891 to 1,838,518 in 
1911. This means that 8 persons in every 1,000 now get a copy of a newspaper against 
less than one per mele in 1891. ‘Compared with the figures for advanced countries like 
England and the United States of America, we are of course nowhere, but the gradual growth 
in the number of newspapers and their wider circulation in India indicate not only their 
growing. popularity, but also an increasing craving in the masses for literary pursuits. 

‘ Papers now filter down. to every village,’ says Pandit Harikishan Kaul in his Census Report, . 
‘and the edricated folk usually collect at the house of the local magnate or in the village 
chuupul to read news of Proviucial or local interest or items of graver concern relating 
to remoter places. In the towns the papers are generally passed on from one man to 
another, and it would not be far from truth to say that every adult literate now spends_a . 
part of his time in reading a newspaper, particularly when some exciting incident in the 
country or abroad is agitating the public mind and affords the necessary attraction.’ The 
Press in India has already begun to make its power felt, and it now exercises a potent 
influence for good. With the growth of education it will, it is hoped, begin to wiell the 
same power and influence which the Press exercises in Western countries. * * * *%” 


III—Native Statss. 


19. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 25th June 1913, publishes a 
communication entitled “A story of oppression 
ee oe practised on Hindus in the va Ms State,” in 
which the writer describes how the Muhammadan tenants of Lala Roshan Das 
murdered him when he went to Lave their produce attached in execution ofa 
decree, and how the Muhammadan debtors of Jhangi Mal wrote off their debts 
in the latter’s account-book at the point of the bayonet, the police refusing to 
record his report and telling him to lodge a complaint in the court on the 
grouud that the case was a trifling one. 


. , Commenting on the above, the writer says that not.only are all the Police 
officials of the. State Muhammadans, but that even Tahsildars, Magistrates, - 
and the Members of the Council, excepting one, are all the members of the 
same community. The writer, after citing two cases of alleged oppression and 
injnstice towards Hindus, finally.asks Government why it does not appoint a 
Hindu as Minister of the Bahawalpur State, seeing that Ministers of States 
such as Patiala and Jaipur are Muhammadans. 


LV .—KINE-KILLING. 


pecan abe 3 | 20. The Observer (Lahore), of the 25th June 
=a ps of sia sted 1943, publishes the following :— | 


“ Mr, S. B. Mukerjee, Deputy vag of Police, Heogly, has issued the follow- 
ing notice upon Sheikh Khairat Ali, Mukhtar, Chinsurah :—‘ You are hereby informed that 
the District Mugistrate requires the Muhammadans of Punian.and Patna, etc., to now establish 
their right to slaughter. cows on the occasion of the Bakr-'Id_ Festival from Civil Court. So: 
lease take steps in this,direction to establish their right. If they fail todo so, the District 
Magistrate will issue injunctions on them and will not allow them to raise any Golmal at the 
time of the Bakr-’Id itself.’ The order speaks for itself. To sacrifice cows on the occasion of 
the Bakr*"Id is an elemeitary right of the Muslim subjects of His Impérial Majesty, and the 
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order asking Muhammadans to establish that right io a Civil Court fg to quote the ’Musal- 
ie man * of Calcptta, ‘simply nonsensical, if not worse. If the right of pow-killing is: to be., 
. established ‘by patting the law in motion, we are. afraid some other eccentrically. inclined 
- | officer may ask the Muslims to establish their right to proclaim the asan (call for prayer). 
Ve and say their prayers in mosques, to organise a Milud party, to read aload the-Quran, to eas. 
beef and to do other things of a similar nature. The Hindus too: may be called upon to. 
establish their right to worshop the various idols, to ring the bell in their temples, to form . 
ions on the occasion of the immersion of idols, etc., etc. The notice bears a “threat 
that if the Muhammadans fail to establish their right to kill cows, ‘ the District istrate 
will iasue injunctions on them and will not ‘allow them to raise any golmal at the. af 
the Bakr-’id itself.’ The Superintendent seems to be: ignorant of the fact that it 
4s not the Muhammadans who generally raise any golmal on the oocasion, but it 
As ‘those. who unnocessarily poke their noses into the affairs of Mihammadans. The 
Musalmans can never be held responsible for the — attitude of others. Jt appears 
from the notice that the District authorities at oogly are alréady biased agalist- the. 
Mubammadans and unfavourably disposed towards the questions of cow-killing on the 
occasion of the Bakr-’Id. We invite the serious attention of the Government of Bengal. to 
this matter, and hope His Excellency Lord Oarmichael and his colleagnes will at once interfere 
sod teach the District authorities at Hoogly a better sense of their duty and responsibilities.” 


V.—Native Societies and Rericious Marrers. 


on 21, The Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 
quit Anand Marriage Act and its 98th June 1913, publishes the following from 
: 2 “correspondent ;— 


“ Our readers are well aware by now how the Punjab Hindu, and particularly the 
Deyanandi Press, has, under cover of. taking Diwan Dayaram Gidumal to task for his 
i delinquency, attacked the distinctive Sikh form of marriage, which alone of all 
forms current in India and having at their back the sacred authority of some recognised 
L: Seriptare, makes an inter-caste marriage possible, which too is one of the chief planks of — 
ee | : the-:vaunted Indian Social Reform platform of our Hindu friends. It is a pity that the nor- ~ 
| mal, equitable perspective of even such a paper in the Punjab as owes its very birth and 
: existence to the munificence of a Sfkh Sardar should have been mpeg | warped by 
| sheer bigotry. The marriage of Lala Harkishen Lal (a Punjabi Arora) with Miss Yamuna 
Bai Kelavkar (9 Mahratta Brahmin) was an analogous one; but at the time it was 
solemnised by the Anand rites, our Hindu neighbours had ‘nothing to say, for the alliance 
(being both inter-provincial and inter-caste) deserved, if anything, hearty approbation 
frou every lover of social reform, and approbation is a virtue in respect of which our Hindu 
ighbours are extremely stingy, when it is due to Sikhs or anything connected with them. 
wan Daya Ram resorted t6 the Anand rites not because his was to be a bigam 
marriage, which is fully sanctioned by the Shustrus, to which our friends of the‘ Tribune’ 
the ‘ Prakash,’ the‘ Arya Gusetta,’ the‘ Desh’ and the rest of their ilk owe allegyance, but 
| bedause it was an inter-caste unign which, although so dear to these latter-day 
| of the Vedus and Shastras, has yet fuiled to recesve a tittle of authority despite their 
| moet assiduous search and scrutiny of those much-revered but little read and less. 
a e@nderstood books. If Diwan Dayaram Gidu Mal had on the eve of his wedding felt any 
| uals Of eonsciense on the soore of its pol ous nature, they would have Ba more 
than sufficiently statisfied by the authority of the Hindu Shastras, which not wae the - 
eseal of their sanction to polygamy, but the mere mention of.some of the forms of marriage 
which they sanction would amount to outraging the delicate ethical sense of the reader 
and to which we have not been able to make up our mind to refer in clear detail out of 
deference to the oe of our Hindu and Dayanandi contemporaries. We would simply | 
meation the name of the Pishacha Vivak and Gandharva Vivah, instituted and practis 
by thei 
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e : * Below we reproduce from the Tribune for the edification of our readers Sardar 
ae | _Sewaram Singh's letter, which throws considerable light on ‘the tactics of our bigoted 
re. contemporaries who have wilfully confused issues quite distinct from each other == : 
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‘aio of the: Hinduséan, started this fund, and that. the’ money is atill lying | in 
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_- ‘The Pribune (Lahore’, in its issue of the 2nd July 1918, publishes the 
following letter, dated Delhi, 27th June 1918, from B. Budh Singh Executive 


ry gpa d under the ane “ Mr. Dayarom Giduntal and - Anand Marriage 


“Sm,—It has ined me to read your uncharitable remarks on Mr. Sewaram Singh’s 
letter in the issue OF the 26th instant. In a previous ‘issue -vou similarly treated a com- 
munication from Rai Bahadur Sadbu Singh in the Social Reformer. ‘I. cannot for one 
understand the position you are taking in the discussion. Do you simply mean to 

ounce the Anand Marriage Act, or want to further any cause of Social = orm? From 

I .have gathered from your notes and sneers atthe Anand Act, I conclude your 
object js more of the former kind than the latter. If you read through the lines of Mr. 
Sewaram  Singh’s letter you will _ be has very. appropriately dealt with the case: You 


gay > mounting about the acceptance of polygamy y in the Hindu Law and existence of thonsands 


OfFexamples of po polygamy. among the Hindu Princes and: people alike. You utter not a 
e Hindu Law of marriage, bat bo’ assert “ Whether the Sikh 
aa is Prep pared to isstte a bull of excommuniation against every member of the 


polygamous alliance.” Mr. Editer, could you let me know what action has 


| wing by the Hiedg community in the matter? Yomought to kaew thatthe Sikh 
: community awoke to the necpasity of Social Reform, long before the sq-called. cultured 7 


theistic parties dreamt of it. 


* A marriage is as: asieh pelygdénons if one marries rs for his second wite a Brahman girl 
as when he does soa Sudrga. The Hindu Law does not validate a marriage of a lower 


— Gaate man, witha woman of higher caste ; while a man of higher castes is at liberty to 


take a8 many wives of his own or lower castes. Is this not a barrier to social p progress, 


which many reformers wanted to remove, of course, with due regard to restrietion of 


polygamy ? f{oternational marriages, of which there have been so much talk lately 
were going to be legalised, and every social reformer was in favour of the Bill. Stubborn 
resistance on the part of the orthodox sections prevented its becoming alaw. Now, 
Me. a will you plegse be impartial for a moment and say if the Sikh Anand 
Marriage Act is not a distinct improvement over the existing Hindu Law of marriage 
hen considered from a social point of view / No doubt it would have been much nicer 


it had contained a clause restricting polygamy, but still as it stands itis not inferior 
indu or any other law of marriage. 2. | 


If Mr. Daya Ram Gidu Mal had not possessed his first. wife and bad married the 


Brahman lady, no social reformer would have found fault with the Act, although .it is 


fel 


against the tenets of Hindu Liaw. In that case there were only two courses open for the 
iatleinnn, vis., (0) | to marry according to Brahmo rites after renouncing all existing, 

ions, or (6) to mar ry according to Sikh rites. Would anybody have dared 
“7 d fault with the Anand Marriage Act? If not, why should there be so much- hue 
sad cry against the Act now? Itis the gentleman who has misepplied = a remedy : there 
ig nQ. fault 1 in the remedy itself, 


oa “Ip conclusion 1 would only say, with apologies if you like, that your attitude ino 
the matter has been far from impartial in dealing with the Anand Marriage Act,” 


-EprToRu NOTE. 


wa Budh Singh's letter does’ not advance the cause of reform. He cannot 
brusts wit facts 9 easily as he affects to do. That there i is no provision ja. the Act 
inst pg lygamy and that custom tolerates polygamy in spite of religious teachings to 


ot ouennet he controverted. Nor is it easy to introduce a penal clause against 
ie 


the existing ‘Act in defiance of the custom which tolerates it, It is a 
js as delicate as it is difficult to tackle, or the great Sikh leaders would 
pyer | have hegjtated to put. their foot on the custom.” _ 


22. ‘The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 25th June 1913, vublished a 
communication entitled “ The Agha Khani'Hindu 

Dyage Bes Hiade Heclame- reclamation (lit. defence) fund,” in which the writer— 
Hakim Bishan Singh, of Kila Jiwan Sin gh, Lahore 

Dietsiet—anie yb “ become of the fund which was established ; some time 


n’s Hindu followers. Ile also asks for what purpose 
the te ss oo ‘pend , and whether there isany balance left, and if so, 
where is it deposited: ¢ 
Commenting on the above, the paper ‘says that - ‘Lele Dina Nath, the-late 


c 


ina 


his cystody. Any onary on the subject should be addressed to Lala 
Nath direct. 
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23. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 28th June 1913, has a note entitled 
! iy ce “Demolition of religious buildings.” Referring. 
por oed, Gemolition of religions to the demolition of the mosque situated near Koki-. 

” é ka-pul, where Maulana Shah Abdul Haq, the 
renowned Traditionist of Delhi; had taught the traditions: for half a century, 
and also to that of the mosque situated between Saiyid Hasan Rasul Numa 
and Pahargunj, the paper says that the Chief Commissioner of Delhi has pro- 
mised to punish the persons guilty of the offence. Continuing, it reproduces 
@ communication on the subject addressed by the Chief Commissioner to the 
Deputy Commissioner, and says that this message of consolation is not likely 
to allay the apprehensions of the public, for it clearly shows that ‘‘ the require- 
ments of the New Capital ’’ and “the most suitable alignment of road” are 
considered more essential by the Chief Commissioner than the preservation of 


religious buildings and graveyards. 


. . ' Writing on the same subject, the. Zamindar (Lahore), of the 29th June 
1913, invites the attention of His. Excellency Lord Hardinge to the matter, as 
the feelings of Indian Musalmans have been badly. injured by the demolition’ 
of their mosques. Continuing, it asks whether it is desirable that the loyalty of 
Musalmans’ should’ be rewarded by the destruction of their sacred places before 
their very eyes. Would not His Excellency prefer to see the authorities of the 
Capital win over the hearts of Musalmans rather than despise their religious 
sentiments ? The paper concludes by expressing the hope that His Excellency 
Lord Hardinge will not allow “our” religious feelings to be trampled down 
with the ruthlessness and heartlessness that have been experienced in Delhi. 


24, The Desh (Lahore), of the 27th June 1913, reporting that another 

, _ party of Salvation. Army workers is leaving Eng- 

My + ogee ee and he Cle lad for India, remarks "that the indeutien Avey 

gs engaged in reclaiming criminal tribes in India, 

and its existence is therefore a blessing to the country; but Government 

—— the Salvation Army not only because it works to reduce crime in 
ndia, but also because it is instrumental in spreading Christianity. 


| a ets 95. The Khalsa Advoente (Amritsar), of 
The Next Sikh Educational Con-' the 28th June 1913, publishes the following :-- 


ference. 


“To introduce and encourage means of education is the supreme aim and object of 
the Sikh Educational Conference, and-so it has shown to be wherever it has assembled. 
This year it falls to the lot of Jullundur city to benefit from its blessings. No doubt 
it is a matter of standing slur that a tract with its teeming Sikh population should have, 
altogether, been destitute of an institution capable of imparting education to so many 
hundreds of Sikh youths coming out every year. It was a question no doubt that had been 
for long confronting the whole Sikh community. Several times did they attempt to make 
up the gap and several times did they fail, but all this acted to v0 their efforts on in- the 
cause. . It was reserved for our American brethren to take the lead. With a steady and 
resolute mind accompanied by an equal amount of zeal and enthusiasm did they come 
forward to solve once for all the long-pending question. Their assurance to raise for the 
purpose as large a sum as rupees one lac only opened the way for fresh and more vigorous 
efforts on the part of their stay-at-home brethren in the Doaba, These efforts, we are glad 
to notice, have now taken their start in the shape of holding the 7th Sikh Educational 
Conference in the old and historic towa of Jullundur, = 3 


' “Now the Reception Committee of the Conference, organised as it is under the 
Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Sardar Daljit Singh, the Premier Rais of the Zlaga and the 
worthy President of the 3rd Sikh Educational Conference held at Amritsar, contémplates 
the establishment of a first class ideal Khalsa High School in the town as the final- fruit 
of the Conférence, and so has issued a stirring appeal fora couple of lacs of rupees, half of 
which is, as aforesaid, to be'subscribed by the American Khalsa alone and the other half 
to be realised from the local Sikhs in the shape of individual subscription of membership 
of the said Reception Committee. The progress so far achieved may be counted as hopeful 
record for the future. About 252 members with a substantial amount of money have 


‘been registered, and the work of securing fresh aid is vigorously proceeding. all over the 
Doaba: | But while keenly watching the progress of the work, it would not be out of place 


to urge upon the sympathetic urind of all the Doaba Sikhs residing far and distant the 


urgency of their throwing themselves heart and soul into co-operation with their fellow- 


workers, whose number is very much limited. Tet those ypon whom this exceptionally 
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“mall baud has not as yet been able to make a call realise of themselves the necessity of 

ting and securing from others also, whatever quota of aid they can best afford, 
whether in the shape of money, grain, or time, thus all uniting their efforts towards making 
this grand undertaking easy of success. There lies the duty of each and every educated 
Sikh of Doaba, whether at home or abroad, the performance of which is early expected by 
the entire Pauth.” | 


VII.—GexzraL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


26. The following is from the Panjabee 


‘ om "acne Con- (Lahore), of the 3rd July 1913 :— 


“ The contempt case against the Amrita Bazar Patrika, which had naturally excited 
a good deal of interest all over the country, was finally disposed of on Monday last by the 
Calcutta High Court, presided over by the Chief Justice and two of his colleagues. The 
case against Babu Matilal Ghose had been disinissed a few days previously, the Government 
having failed to prove that he was Editor aud Mauager of the Patrtka. The Advocate-Gen- 
eral declared at the time that what the Government were concerned with was not an indi- 
vidual but a principle, and that it did not matter whether Babu Matilal Ghose was or was 
not held responsible for the publication. It is this question of principle which has now been 
decided, and the decision has gone against the party represented by the Advocate-General. 
Two points were raised in the course of the heariug in the case. One was as to whether 
the High Court had jurisdiction to commit for contempt in respect of: a case pending not 
before itself, but before a subordiuate court. The other was whether the articles complained 
of in the present case did constitute contempt, assuming that the High Court had jurisdic- 
tion. So far as the first of these points was concerned, the case against the Putrika was the 
first of its kind in this country. Keference to cases pending before mofussil courts is common 
enough in this country, and it can scarcely be said that such a reference is made only by the 
Indian Press. But this is the first time that the Government moved in the matter. The terms 
of the application which the Advocatc-General made before the Chief Justice showed that in 
the opinion of the legal advisers of the Crown, at any rate, the issues for determination in the 
case were as urgent as they were grave. Now that the case has been disposed of it is _per- 
missible to us to express our sense of profuund surprise that the legal advisers of the Crown 
should have taken so serious a view of so simple a matter. No one who knows anything 
about the state of things in this country could for a moment believe that an article in an 
Indian newspaper, which merely appealed to tho authorities to consider whether a certain 
rosecution was expedient, an, if it was held expedient, whether the trial ought not to be 
held before the High Court which commanded a larger measure of confidence than any 
other court in the land, would have the effect of interfering with the administration of 
justice. Yet t@is was the view which was seriously put forward by the Advocate-General, 
and on the basis of which he asked their Lordships to gave a prompt decision in the case, so 
that the “ mischief” might be nipped in the bud. Their Lordships have now decided that 
although the High Court might have jurisdiction in the case, the articles did not constitute 
contempt. The mischief, therefore, was purely imaginary, and the only effect of the case has 
been a waste of valuable time both of the Court, the parties and counsel on both sides and 
needless expenditure of public money. We canuot help thinking that all this might have 
been avoided if only the advisers of the Crown had exercised a little more care and caution. 
For the rest the general feeling will be one of relief that in one of the most important press 
prosecutions of recent times the liberty of the Press and the right of legitimate and justifiable 
eo:oment have been upheld.by one of the highest tribunals in the land.” 


(ad) — Education. 


27. Writing under the heading “ Government’s new Educational Policy,” 

| _ ‘the Desh (Lahore), of the 28th June 1913, refers to 
— New Educational 4 ‘teleoram published in the Civil and Military 
Gazette to the effect that the Government of India 

is considering the desirability of removing the powers of affiliation from the 
Calcutta University and of vesting them in the Education Department of the 
Bengal ‘Government, and says that, although the Government of India’s 
decision in the matter will effect the Calcutta University alone, yet a precedent 
will have been created which will render it easy for Government to deprive 
any University of the powers of affiliation. In these circumstances, it is neces- 
sary that statesmen in all provinces of India should consider the question and 
eommunicate their views to the Government of India. . 
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28. Writing sbout the denominational Universities in India, the Parkash 
renee si _ (Lahore), of the 22nd June 1913, says that it 
Bement snd Denominationl sopears that Government has changed ‘ite policy 
ee regarding the denominational Universities ; if 
apparently no longer desires such institutions to be founded, and views 2! 
proposals with indifference. Muhammadans have already expressed their 
unwillingness to accept the conditions which have been imposed*upon the 
Muslim eons indus are ready to accept them, but Government is 
treating them with still more indifference. Continuing, the paper refers to the 
letter which the Hon’ble Mr. Butler has written to the Maharaja of Darbanga 
in connection with the Hindu University. 


Writing under the heading “A fresh communication in connection 
with the Hindu University from the Education Minister (of. India),” the - 
Sanatan Dharm Bercharak (Amritear), of the 24th June 1913, publishes 
a translation of Mr. Butier’s communication, and says that the same is ex pres- 
sive rather of apathy and disappointment than of zealous sympathy with the 
objects af the Hindu University. It is pity, it adds, that the popular belief 
that;Goyernment feels no Sympaphy for denominational Universities is gaining 
nd and ie being gradually strengthened, while the letter under reference 
fee ali the more blasted the hopes of the people. 


29. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the Ist July 
1913, publishes the following :— 


* The letter in which Mr. Sharp rejects the nomination of certain gentlemen as 
iniversity lecturers, on the somewhat astonishing ground that they took a prominent — part 
im recent political movements, has evoked an outburst of condemnation all over the country 
which, we trust, will lead the Government of India to reconsider their position. The con- 
demanation is by no means confined to the Indian Press. The Indian Duslg News is 
emphatic in its protest, and asks the Government of India to leave Bengal alone. Even the 
Statesman has published in its columns a letter.in which the policy. laid down by Mr. 
ayy stom ag to severe criticism. ‘I am surprised,’ says the author of this letter, who 
is a. man, ‘at the ignorance of Mr. Sharp, when he states that these gentlemen took a 

inent part in recent politics.” As-regards Mr. Jayswal the universal opinion seems to 
= that he never took-a part in any political movement, whether recent or otherwise. The 
only public movement in which Dr. Suhrawardy can be shown to have taken part, at least 
recentiy, was the organisation of ‘the humanitarian work of relief in cqnnection with the 
Balkan War, but as the correspondent of tle Statesman points out, ‘if that is regarded as 
taking part .in political agitation, the author of the letter should take a poli€e lesson from 
Lord nge himeelf, who not. only opened the Lady Lowther Turkish. Fund, but .sub- 
scribed to it.’ But the most crushing rejoinder is in. —_— of Mr. Rasul. ‘Mr. Rasul, 
says the. correspondent, ‘wanted to doa favour to the University, and in his own words 
indirectly to the Government. The post was thrust on him, after he had twice refused it, 
and: then he:aceepted it on the understanding that he would lecture without any remunera- 
tion and at his own convenience’ The only effect of the action of Mr. Sharp has, it. will 
thus be seen, been to deprive the Calcutta University: of the services of two of the best 
alumné of English Universities. The really important 
is one. of principle. Is participation in constitutional politica 
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education is one thing, ‘ pure’ education another, just as ‘real’ being is one thing, ‘ pure 
being another. Has Mr. Sharp, by the way, heard of a philosopher who held pure being 
and non-being to be identical ?” | | 


_ In an article dealing with the refusal of the Government of India to appoint 
Messrs, Suhrawardy, Rasul and Jaswal as lecturers to the Calcutta University, 
the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 29th June 1913, expresses regret that Govern- 
ment has not shown generosity and broad-mindedness, and says that its 
decision implies that the loyalty of all those who take part in political move- 
ments cannot be relied on. If this is so, then all Knights, Hon’bles, Khans 
and Bahadurs, who take more or less interest in political affairs, are, accord- 
ing to the above view, disloyal. Continuing, it asks why such men as Messrs. 
Suhrawardy and Rasul are not allowed to address the students of the Calcutta 
University, when Lord Curzon, who is the greatest statesman of the present day, 
is permitted to address students of universities in England ? Patriotism, the 
promotion of indigenous industries, and the regeneration of a community, 
constitute undoubtedly a political movement, and the youth of India should always 
be guided by these ideals. But if the lecturers above-mentioned are engaged in 
conspiring against Government and in fostering a political movement under the 
pretext of University lectures, the Government of India is justified in arriving 
at its decision. 


80. The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 27th June 1918, publishes an article 

| headed “Should English education be imparted to 
wae Education among Mubamy = Muslim girls or not?” The writer—one Fida Ali— 
) says that it is owing to English education alone that 
Musalmans have begun to consider women as human beings, and as capable of 
acquiring educational and artistic accomplishments. He asks whether any 
possible harm to women can result from their receiving an education which not: 
only helped Musalmans to remember the Prophet’s injunction regarding 
women—injunctions which they have for hundreds of years allowed to 
remain in oblivion—but which also assisted them in comprehending their real 


significance. Continuing, he says that it is admitted on all hands that the 


acquisition of new sciences is essential for the worldly progress of a community, 
but books on these sciences have not been translated into Oriental languages, 
hence it is desirable that Muslim boys and girls should acquire English education. 


Writing under the heading “ Muslim girls and English education,” 
the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 25th June 1913, says that it is convinced that 
English education—female education especially—has, in its economic and 
moral results, proved injurious to the interests of Indians, more particularly to 
those of Muhammadans. If, in spite of this fact, certain Muhammadans are bent 
upen giving English education to their daughters under the tuition of 
Christian female teachers, they are undoubtedly supplying materials for their 


own immorality, irreligiousness, and spirtual ruin, 


- The paper refers elsewhere to the circular-letter which the Provincial Eda- 
cational Conference, Madras, has addressed to the Presidents of the Municipalities 
and District Boards of that province, asking them to employ for the future in girl 
schools only those teachers who are competent to impart education suited to 
the requirements of Hindus, and to prepare the curriculum of girl schools 
after constlting the old and experienced members of female associations. ‘The 
Vakil thinks this is a reasonable request, but is of the opinion that, although it 
is not possible in Government or Municipal Schools to make arrangements for 
imparting definite religious instruction to girls, yet there would be no diffi- 
culty. in eraploying Hindu or Muhammadan teachers in preference to Christians. 
After reaching a certain age Musalman girls cannot pursue their studies in 
such Schools ; hence separate national schools with a special curriculum should 
be founded for advanced girls. It is an absurd idea that, in order to teach 
Muslim girls, Muhammadan female teachers must first have received an Eng- 
lish education in a non-Muslim institution ; nor is it necessary that they should 


first ruin themselves by attending non-Muslim schools before being entrusted 


with-the destinies of innocent and simple-minded girls of the Muslim faith. 
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Writing under the heading “ Muslim girls and English education,” the 
sate paper in its issue of the 28th Jurie 1913, says that it isto be hoped that 
Musalmans have realised that’ behind the humility, excellent’ mariners, 
familiar tone and overflowing kindness of the proud missionary ladies and 
Christian female teachers are lying concealed dreadful results .and fatal conse- 
quences, Instances are not wanting to prove that Christian Missionary. 
ladies not oly entice away girls and female teaclers, but also induce them to 
embrace Christianity after making them sever their connection with their relatives. 
The paper finally expresses its dissatisfaction with the proposal to appoint ah 
English Lady Superintendent to the Aligarh Girls’ School. 


‘The Insan (Amritsar), for June 1913, has an article headed “ English 
Education for Girls.” The magazine refers to the decision of the General Com- 
mittee of the Abjuman-i-Hamayat-i-Islam, Lahore, regarding the imparting of 
English education to Muslim girls, and says that it should be borne in mind 
that. Western education has resulted in “our” neglect of spirituality, love of 
materialism, ignorance of religious teachings and injunctions, and failure to 
perceive’ the superior attributes. of mankind. It was ‘the same reason 
which led Hindus and, Musalmans to feel the necessity of founding insitu- 
tions such as the Gurukula and the Nudwat-ul-Ulama, in order that their future 
generations might not abandon religion. After dwelling on the evil consequences 
of Western civilisation, it says that our” sense of honour and shame does not 
allow “us” to - deviate from the -path which will lead “us” to ‘ our” 

‘coal, and asks Indians to beware of the dreadful and terrible storm of the 
West which has brought. into existence the Suffragettes, who are causing 
such trouble that even Ministers of Government have lost their heads in England. 
Indians should prevent such an evil being imported into India, otherwise the 
little peace that does exist will be disturbed, for how can a movement which - has 
proyed injurious in its place of birth prove advantageous in a foreign country ? 


81.. Writing on the fae of err <a" a basis, the Bharat 
| ) ; ullundur), of the 27th June 1913, says that it 
a ee regrettable that in granting these bcholdishine 
the. Government should overlook the interests of communities such as Raj- 
puts, Gurkhas and Sikhs, who have shed streams of blood for the sake of Govern- 
ment, who are not conceited about their so-called political importance, 
and who think that their very existence is bound up with British rule in 
India. After enquiring why large sums of money from the public. exchequer, 
which is filled by money realised from all communities, have been spent 
for the benefit of one community only, the paper says that it does not 
become a just Government to ignore ability in distributing scholarships among 
the various communities in India. 


The Tribune (Lahore), of the 27th June 1913, publishes the following :~ 


“The Multan Hindu Sabha has promptly followed the example of the Indian 
Association and has disapproved the introduction of the policy of differential treatment 
of Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs in: the matter of awarding scholarships, But both 
the Indian Association and the Multan Hindu Sabha are in error in asking for a withdrawal 
of the now rules ‘in favour of those already existing.’ It is contended by official apologists 
that the new rules are merely an amplification of the‘old rules and that the licy of 
differentiation in favour of castes and creeds finds recognition in the Education ‘Code. - If 
particular ‘castes: and. creeds require stimulus, that should be done for a fixed number of 
years as »,special case, 80 as to encoirage them. to compote, with the. progressive communities 
on & footing of eyuality without the, badge of backwardness permanently affixed.to their 
backs. What is wanted is not the perpetuation of a condition which wag deemed necessary 
many years ago, but a modification of the priiciple which makes for unhampered reéognition 
of merit and for free aud unfettered competition on a footing of absolute equality. “We 
trust the patent association of the: Hindu Sabha will not lag behind in this matter’ and 
‘will'do its duty without fear or favour.” | eA 


The same paper in its issue of the Qnd July 1913 has the following Sine 
ve “We invite attention to a letter appearing in another column co. this’ eubeck: ” 


continuous agitation should be set on foot for the removal of what amounts ‘te a teal 
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grievance, and (2) that the Hindu students adversely affected by the new rule should be 
adequately compensated for the loss inflitted ou them. The question ought not to be looked 
at from the point of view of Hindu students who may lose. Hindu studonts may or may 
not lose, but the principle of subordinating merit to communal cunsiderations is most uao- 
sound and ought to be condemned in the strongest language. Every public association in 
the Province ought to protest against the principle ; aud we should Icave no stone ‘unturned 
to sécuire necessary modifications. The other proposal of starting a special scholarship fund 
is certainly: a patriotic one-and should benefit a lurge number of deserving students,” | 


(e) —Agriculture ‘and questions affecting the land. 


82. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 25th June 1913, says that the 
yun ay aed unrest which exists in the country eannot be 
en ais eeepc ‘suppressed even with the help of the military, 
éeeing that past experience has taught that under certain circumstances 
repressive measures Only serve to develop the gérms of unrest. The main 


' cause of the unrest is, -it adds, that Government officers do not care 


fully to acquaint themselves with the real feelings of their subjects. There 
éxists a'stony ‘Wall of esttangement, culd treatment and fear, which separates 
Government from its subjects. It is really a calamity that the leaders consider 
their leadership to consist only ‘in supporting all proposals emanating from 
Government and in keeping the latter in the dark about the real state of affairs, 
After deploring that the. estrangement between the rulers and the ruled is 
increasing day by day, the paper refers to the enhancement of revenue in the 
Bar Tlaka, and enquires on what principle Government enhances revenue on the 
decasion of every new settlement. Does the quality of the soil improve 
after the elapse of 20 years, and do the zamindars get so wealthy that they 
cannot keep their riches in their possession? Facts and statistics prove 
that the reply to the question is in the negative. The paper finally invites the 
attention of Government to the mistake of appointing officials totally ignorant 
of agriculture to assess and enhance land revenue. 


‘The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 27th June 1913 :— 


“There is considerable dissatisfaction in Lyallpur over the principle of re-assessment 
of land revenue. Opinious differ.as.to the degree of prusperity enjoyed by the colonists 
and the effect of high prices on the population. But there is a remarkable unanimity in 
considéting that an enhanceiuent of assessmeut from 8 anuas to Rs. 6 per acre, which is 
equivalent to an ‘increase of 1,100 per cent., is unconscionably heavy. The matter is 
important, and should be placed before the Government with a wealth of facts and argu- 
ments which will convince’ the Settlement Officers. We should be glad to publish letters 
from gentlemen who have studied the question on the spot.” | 


The samé paper in its issue of the 28th June 1913 has the following :— 


i * Tn-our last ‘issue we briefly called attention tothe prevalence of dissatisfaction 
among the colunists:on account of the unconscionably high rates at which lands are 
re-assessed. In.the valuable paper which he recently read before the Indian Section of 
the Royal Society of Arts, Sir John Benton summed up the principal advantages of the 


- irrigation works as follows :— 


(1) The produce of the country is.greatly increased ; 
(2) The land revenue is enhanced ; 
| | (3) Railway receipts are greatly increased ; | 
(4) Famine expenditure is diminished and misery obviated ; 
- (5) The direct profits are handsome ; 
_ (6) Irrigation works have a beneficial political effect. 
In enhancing the assessment the Settlement Officer does not seem to have weighed 
these solid advantages before he based his calculations. on the rise in price and transport 
facilities. Not only should these advantages have been fully considered but sufficient 


allowances made for the trouble which the colonists underwent in.creating these advantages 
for the Govermént’and for the loss ‘sustained by several of them in a mad competition 


for land. It is not safe to argue universal prosperity from the sight of gramophones aad 


wrist-watches. Settlement Officers should learn to get imto'the skins of the colonists and 
try to know whether they feel as prosperous as they seem,” 
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The same paper in its issue of the 2nd July 1913, commenting on a letter 


signed “ Justice, * writes :— 


“From the letter on this subject which appears to-day in our correspondence column 
it-is obvious that the objection of the colonists to the proposals of the Settlement Officer 
does not preceed from excossively high rates alone. Two other.reasons are also mentioned,: 
and these are that a too minute classification of soiland land has been insisted upon and 
that this settlement has been recommended to last for a period of ten years only. We do 
not think that the Government have already forgotton that the ten-year settlement recom- 
mended and sanctioned for Murree had to be ultimately modified as a result of the represen- 
tations made on behalf of the public; and we trust that the past blunder will not be repeated 
again in the case of Colonies. Nor can the objection to too minute a classification be brushed 

ide. If, as our correspondent suggests, the proposals of the Settlement Officer have not 
et received the sanction of the Government, it is well to consider the advantage of publhish- 
ing them and inviting criticisms thereon from the colonists and the general public. The 
mistaken practice of passing orders on proposals behind the backs of the community who 
are vitally interested in them should be abandoned for good.” 7 : 
bs ‘the Pantal : 83, The Tribune (Lahore), of the 27th 
paresis tars “in Sd June 1913, publishes the following :— 3 
“Those well-meaning officials who are anxious to promote Co-operative Credit 
Societies should abandon their opposition to the village Sahukar. However extensive the 
operation. of .the village banks, it is impossible to abolish the village Sahukar. For once 
the officials must realise this stern fact. The Sahukar has a necessary function assigned 
to him iu the village economy. It is, therefore, maduess to preach a jehad onsen kin 
Surely the Banks can be strengthened without decrying the Sahukar and without creating 
a feeling of hatred in the villagers against him. For instance, honest swadeshi can be 
practised by lovers of indigenous industries without a boycott propaganda calculated to 
create a feeling of hatred against foreign goods. We could give instances in which Sahukars 
going to their debtors have been mobbed and otherwise ill-treated. But they have formed 
subjects of judicial proceedings and are best left alone for the present. Our object in 
referring to the subject is to call the attention of the Government to the fact that the 
promoters. of village banks are doing much mischief by going out of their way to organise 
® campaign against the village Suhukur. The Registrar ought to be directed to issue clear 
instructions to the promoters and managers of these banks to desist from such practices,” 


The same paper in its issue of the Ist July 1913 publislies the following :-— 


_ --“ Since there is no likelihood of the Pavjab Legislative Council meeting again before 
September, we venture to suggest fer the consideration of the Government the desirability 
of calling for a special report from the districts of Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur and Ferozepore 
on the grievances of the village Sahukar. By way of showing the necessity of such a report 
we may call attention to the state of affairs in the firat-named district. In that district 
there is an Jlaga called Mukerian, in which, as every official knows, the majority of the 
agriculturists are Muhammadans. The villages round about are being regularly visited by 
persons who are preaching a jehad against mouey-lenders.. Complaints of serious and un- 
provoked assaults are made to the Pulice; and we ask the Government to ascertain how 
many such complaints have been made till now and with what result. Complaints are also 
filed under Section 323 in the Court of the Tahsildar-Magistrate, What becomes of such 
re and whether the higher authorities protect the injured: Sahukar as much as they 
do the agriculturists should be ascertained. Nothing is easier for us than to rfublish forth 
to the world the reports which have reached us. But wo consider that a better course is 
to call the attention of the Government to the nature of the complaint.” ae 


(h) Miscellaneous. 


34, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 27th June 1913, publishes an article in 
which the writer says that in giving promotion to the 
employés of the Upper Chenab Canal more consider- 
ation is paid by the. officers concerned to the Hindu- 
Muhammadan question than to the. question of 
merit. After giving instances in support of his contention, the writer says that 
amends for the disregard of the rights of Musalmans cannot be made owing to 
the preponderance of the Hindu ‘element, which leaves no stone wnturned to 
impress on the minds of the authorities that Musalman employés are lazy and 
incompetent. He therefore suggests that when giving promotion to Canal Patwaris 
sqlection should be made by examination, as is done when Revenue Patwaris are 
promoted to the I ts of Girdawar Kanungos. .He concludes by inviting the 
attention of the Chief Engineer to the helpless condition of. M an employés 
in the Upper Chenab Canal. | ea eee 


Hindu and Muhammadan En- 
lly the Upper Chenab Canal 
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; 35. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 8rd Jul 
— ee 1912, publishes the following :— , 


“ Ordinarily we attach no importance to the predominance of Hindu or Muham- 
madan elgment in public service in auy district,as we kuow that itis often if not always 
due to the exigencies of the service; but considering the strained relations between the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan communities, which it is idle to ignore or brush aside, we 
cannot but deprecate the predominance of one community over anotherin any district 
for a continued period of time such as has been in the district of Hissar. The Hindus 
and Muhammadans of Hissar had no communal quarrels, and they lived quite in peace till 
the sleeping embers were fanned by the indiscretions of the late Qazi Muhammad Aslam 
when he was posted there as Deputy Commissioner. This officer’s decision practically 
giving away certain public chabutras which had been used by Hindus and Muhammadans 
alike from time immemorial to certain Muhammadans exclusively led to a hartal on the 
part of the Hindu population which, but for the timely interference of Mr. R. Clarke, the 
then Commissioner of the Delhi Division, might hve n followed by still more disatrous 
results. By the Commissioner's decision the chabstras were restored to their old condition. 
Ever since then the Hindu-Muhammadan question has always been present in Hissar, 
in some shape or other. Hissar being preeminently a Hindu town, the deprivation of the 
+ of election in their own Municipality wasa punishment which mainly fell on the 

indus, but what they have felt even more keenly is the facb that, except at a few 
intervals, Hissar should have been made the dumping ground of what looks like a 
Muhammadan Raj. For the last five years or more almost all the important judicial 
offices have been filled up by the Muhammadans. At the present moment, the 
Divisional Judge is a Muhammadan, so is the District Judge, and so is the Revenue 
Assistant of the district: the principal Inspector of the Police is a Muhammadan 
and so is the Superintendent of Post Offices. Under the circumstances we have heard 
it with a certain amount of misgiving that an attempt is being made to revive the 
unfortunate controversy about the chabutras. All we can say at the present moments 
is that we hope our information is wrong. If there is anything in the air the authorities 
would be wise in nipping it in the bud. It will be extremely injudicious to re-open the 
question particularly at this time, when earnest attempts are being made to bring about a 
better understanding between Hindus and Muhammadans all over the province.” 


86. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 28th 


The Panjab Lunatic Asylam. June 1913, publishes the following :— 


“ We have before us a copy of the report on the working of the Punjab Lunatic 
Asylum for the year 1912. ‘The increase in the daily average strength,’ says the report, 
‘appears to indicate a growing confidence in our methods of treatment, a feeling which 
should be still further fostered by the striking increase in the number—119 males and 36 
females—of cures.’ This is singularly gratifying, penene. ee it is borne ia mind that 
the number of those discharged cured is much greater in any previous year. The 
death-rate is said to have been fairly low and little, if at all, above that found common in 
Europe and elsewhere. The amount of sickness too shows a decrease, the daily average 
being 111°87 as against 124°76 in 1911. The total admissions during the year were 186 
males and 62 females, of whom 88 males and 30 females were contributed by Hindus, 
while 82 males and 28 females by Muhammadans. A flagrant violation of the principle of 
communal representation, of which some local journals and over-zealous officials will prob- 
ably take note! In regard to stiological factors and associated conditions in patients, the 
report states that ‘ he ’ accounts for 15 admissions, ‘ mental stress’ for 19, ‘spirits and 
intoxicating drugs’ for 49, and ‘ diseases of the nervous system’ for 15. In 120 cases no . 
cause could be ascertained.” ! 


Ses 3 J. MISICK, 
First Aestt. to the Dy. Inepir.-Gentl. of Police, 
The 5th July 1913. CO. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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EIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPZCTAL 
BRANCH | 


AS IT SPOOD ON THE 19ra JULY 19132. 


No. Name. | Locality. Name of Publisher, Cirenlstion, 
eee = janis 3 cian ES 6 ee 
: ; 
ENGLISH. 
| Datty. } ' | 
3  Tstbone oce , Lahore oo Bihari Lal see 2,000 copies, 
| TRI-WEEELY. | | 
2 | Panjabee ... | Lahore eo. | Mal Chand ~s 2,250 copies, 
Bi-WEEELY. | 
8 |. Observer +. | Lahore ee | Nizam-ud-din si 1,200 copies, 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi oo. | J. BR. Thapur i 300 lf 
| News, 
| 
| WEEELY. | | 
8 | Arya Patrika aso | Lahore .. | Salig Ram jie 500 copies. 
6 | Comrade i , Delhi asi Muhammad Ali vw | 8,000, 
7 |} Harbinger .». | Lahore Feroze Din coe | 250s 
8 | Khalsa Advocate oo |, Amritsar oes ym = ' Advocate Come | 700» 
° | Liddell’s Weekly w. | Stila -». | 8, Tf, Liddell 500 
r | 
ie 4 
10 } Jijnasot soy |, Lahore -. | Ishar Das 700 copies. 
| MONTHLY. | 
11 DenAnV. College Magazine ... ‘Laliore eo. | Saruswati Nath ase 2,000. copies. 
12 | Durbar wus | Amriteny ... | Kasar Mat 30 
13 ‘alii Christian College Lahore ose oon eee 
Notes.t | 
V4. | Practical Medicine eee | Delbi Madho Narain ses 1,000: copies 
18 | Puajab Educational Journal } Lahore | By B, Moban Lal me | 500» 
16 } Punjab Mission News. * ..} Do. .. | Mr. H,. B, Clark “ih 500» 
27 | Revi = Do. ... | Mr. 8. Bobson 500s 
18 | Review of Religions oe | Qadian (Gurdaspur) ...| Sadar Anjuman Ahmadia | 800 
19 | Seience Grounded Religion... |, Lahore «| Dew Rattan ~ | 500 
20 | Teacher vee | Dinga (Gujrat) ~. | Kalyan Singh pe 600» 
21 | Union roe | Lahore | P, Je Richards, BA, a — « 
22 in Sto Mogpatne end Gurukyl| Dao, oo» | Devi Chand ‘i 500» 
| URDU. , 
DAILY. ; 
23 |, Akbbar-i-’Am oo. | Govind Sahai | 1,000 copies, 
24 ; Desh vo | Dina- Nath - 2,000 ,, 
25 | Hamdard oo; Muhammad Ali ove. see 
26 } Paisa Akhbar one Mubammad Din te 3,008 copies. 
37 | Rafiq® o>, | Mirza Asadalla Beg ~~ 1,000 » 
28 }Zamindar - - | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan} 15,000 , 
nen ceo rane se senmmanmnaneee ont —— 
+Not received cnigp te wove: 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
é‘ BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 121TH JULY :19183—oONTINUED. 


Name. 


-— 


 UBDU—continozp, 
BI-WEEKLY, 


Vakil : Ali Bakhsh and Mussammat 
w y, Fasal-un- Nisa. 


Afghan | Saiyid Abdalla Shah 
Ahl-i-Fiqah*® Ghulam Ahmad 
Ahl-i-Hadis 7 Sana-ulla 

Ahluwalia Gasette Do.‘ -* Lehna Singh 

Army News® Ladhians Daulat Ram 

Arjuna Lahore Raj Narain Arman 
Arorbans Gazette -. | Amritsar Narain Das 

Arya Gasette . | Lahore : Amin Chand 

Badar | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din eve 
Bharat Jullundur Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Chaudhwin Sadi* . | Rawalpindi Qazi Siraj-nd-din Ahmad... 
Civil and Military News Ladhiana Abdul Asis 

Curzon Gasette Delhi - | Mirsa Hairat 

Durbar Magazine Lahore Karam Chand Hateshi 
Fazal Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Mirza Mahmud Ahmad 
Hakam* Ditto Yakub Ali 

| Haq* 3 Dalhi : Kasim Ali 

Haq Pasand Amritear . Ram Nath 

Himala Lahore Dina Nath 
, Binda | Do, Hari Lal Sharma 2,000 copies. 
Hindustan Do. . Karam Chand Hateshi_... 15,000 , 


| Hanter Do, Mulla Muhammad Bakhsh| = ~« 
‘islam® .| Do, Abdul Latif | 1,000 copies, 

| am Dhenu | ' Ladhiana Daulat Ram 1,500 ,, 

Kapurthala Akhbar | Kapurthala | Hamid Husain * 


Kashmiri Magasine Lahore = Mohammad Din Fauq 
4 ’ ~* 
Loyal Gazette Fen Amar Bingh | 


Lytton Gasette* | Bulaki Das 

Millat ee | |. | Shuja Ulla 
Municipal Gasette eae Din Mabammad 
Munir | | M. Ghulam Huseain 
Musalman (im Din 
Nasim-i-Hind Kishen Chand Mohan 
Nar Afshan | 1 P Wyllie 

Paisa Akhbar tie | I ..| Muhammad Din 
Parkash | Radha Krishen 
Punjab Samachar | 3 Hira Lal 

1 [ Bajpat Gqunte an Taker Suthirem Des 
2 ‘eadiq-al-bkbbgr | Bahawalpur Bahawalpur State 
ee ee, a So 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL ' 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON ‘THE 12TH JOLY 19183—conciupep. 


No. Name. Locality. Name of Pablisher, Circulation. 
UBDU—OCOKCLUDED, 
‘WEEKLY—concluded, 
70 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak... | Amritear P, Ralia Ram ve 750 copies, 
71 | Shanti oo | Rawalpindi ... | Kishan Ohand Mohan... 1,200 , 
72 | Sialkot Paper o»- | Sialkot .». | Todar Mal vee | 350 ,, 
78 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar «| Jhelum — ». | Maulvi-Fakir Muhammad 7500 
74 | Solabkol -.: | Shang Raj Narain ij ™ 
75 \eTabsib-ul-Niswan : ‘Lahore ... | Sayed Mumtaz Ali ee 2,000 copies. 
76 | Victoria Paper . | Sialkot ... |B, & Lala Gian Chand and 700, 
: L. Brij Lal. 
77 | Watan we | Lahore ... | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 6,200 ,, 
78 | Zamindar mi De ». | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900 _,, 
FORTSIGHTLY. 
79 | Jiwan Tat «| Lahore we. | Dev Rattan “ 875 copies. 
80 | Mister Gazette «| Do. .. | Ali Bakhsh om 100 ,, 
81 | Mohyal Gazettet --- | Kala, Jhelum District ... ; Mehta Sham Das re 160, 
82 | Nar ‘e- | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf ss 1,000, 
PERSIAN, 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
83 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart .- | Kabul .» | Abdal Khalik ie ios 
URDU. 
MONTHLY, 
84 | Arorbans Parkasht e+ | Lahore .. | Salig Ram ne 700 copies. 
85 | arya Musafir eo» | Jallundur ... | L. Amar Nath ra — | 
86 | Fasanat Lahore ...|H. Muhammad Firos-ud- 1,500 ,, 
din, 
87 | Indart oe} Do. .. | Dharm Pal, B.A. i 1,200 ,, 
88 | Insan ee | Amritsar . | Ghulam Qadir ae 500 =, 
89 | Jauhar a Do. .. | De. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
90 | Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore . | Fael Din oR 400, 
91 | Makhzan «| Do, .. | Ghulam Rasul ai 2,000 5, 
92 | Martand »-. | Lahore .». | Kanhaya Lal am ‘300, 
93 | Nisamat-ul-Mushaikh —... | Delhi ». | M. Muhammad Khalil 200 
94 | Raghbir Patrikaf oo. | Lahore ve | Prabh Dial io 500, 
95 | Sadhu -. | Delhi .. | M. Suraj Narain ii 1,200 , 
96 | sof .»- | Pindi Baha-nd-din, District | Mahammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 ,, 
arts Gujrat, e 
97 | Zabant oe» | Delhi ... | Dr. B, B, Mitra pes 250, 
GURBMUKHI, 
EE EE ae 
98 | Bir vee | Ammritaas «| Mebtab Dia ‘a 600 copies. 
99|KhaleaSewak = =... | Do. ... | Siwan Bingh wa ee 
100 | Punjab Reporter® bie * Do. .- | Ganda Singh | 
, © Hot received during the week. 
+ Not received daring the fortnight, 
3 Not reogived during the month: 
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I.—Pourtics, 
(a)— Foreign. 


sn sii: pe eA 1... The following is from the Panjabee 
Penance, =. (Lahore); of the 10th July 1918:— 


“In an article under the heading ‘ The deatli-bed of an ancient kingdom,’ a recent 
issue of the Times discusses the new Persian Bluebook. The writer tells us that it is im- 
ssible to rise from a perusal of the Bluebvok without a deep impression of the utter hope- 
essness of the Persiau situation. . How this hopelessness has fons brought abuut the Tsmes 
does not tell us. Perhaps Mr. Shuster may have sumethiuy pertinent tu say on the subject. 
The Témee is concerned ouly with the present, and the present, judging from what the 
Times says, is truly dismal, ‘ What meets oue's eyes iu Persia,’ says the writer, ‘is not 
misrule,; but the absolute disappearance of all urdered aud coherent rule.’ Again: ‘ The 
Centrat Goverument is pate in ‘Fars. Nut ouly Government authority, but also tribal. 
authority is in complete dissolution. The tribes have split up into warriug units, but, gll unite. 
in despoiling caravans and strippiug chauce travellers. The list ofexactious usually levied 
on passing werchandise—whei it iq uot stolon ‘altugether—mike a firimidable docament. 
Elsewhere similar disorder obtaius.’ Que uaturally wonders whether all this has nothing 
to do with the attitude of one ur other uf the two Powers which have established spheres 
of influehce iu Persia. There are sume at least who think that the freyuent interferences 
of Russia in the juternal adiniuistratiou of Persia have sapped the foundatiuns of Govern- 
mental authority in that couutry. But the 7émes has another expiauation to offer: ‘The 
Governor of Ispahan and sume of his frieuds make a corner in grain while the populace ‘is 
_starving, aud then prucee! to collect. the local revenue withuvut regard to the Treasury 
Officers. Some Miuisters in Teheran engaye in similar speculations in yrain during 
_ time of scarcity. The peuple of Tubriz, once the stronyhold of Nationalism, grow weary of 
the incessant strife which is ruiniuy their city and pray for a return of autocratic rule. * 
Again, ‘ Repreaeutative Governmeut has ludicrously failed in Persia. No one will lend: vast 
sums to be placed at the uucuntrolled dispusal of a budy of Persiau ministers to whom 
corruption is ui agreeable aul natural diversion.’ ‘The writer asks us to believe that re- 
presentative Government is merely a.cluak under which selfish and unscrupulous persons 
are seeking to further their persunal interests, It is lard tu believe that a revolution which 
accomplished so much, aud which in its early stagos was acclaimed with so much enthusiasm 
by the geucrality of the péople aud was so successful, could be the work merely of self-seekers. 
Nowhere in histury has a revolution been brought about uudler such conditions. Ou the 
other hand, it is only too true that every revolution has a tendency tv bring into prominence 
some men whose one end is persuval aggrandisement, aud whom uothing but the strong arm 
of the. party of urder can hold in check. In Persia it ig this party of order—the really 
patriotic party—who have been reudered powerless by the operation of extraneous agencies, 
oe it is this fact which accounts for the state of things for which the 7smee is vainly seeking 
other causes. ” 


7 2. ‘The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 8th July 
1913, publisties the followins :— 


. “There can be absolutely no doubt that Indian opinion is strong and emphatic in 
its condemnation of the South African Immigration Bill which was recently passed into 
law. As we have already seeu, the Act does nut remove any of the more serious disabilities 
under which our cyuutrymen in South Africa lave beeu labvuring all these years and 
against which they have been waging a heroic thuagh unequal war with the aid of the 
coustitutioval weapons at their disposal ; on the cuntrary, it adds to the existing disabilities, 
and so.perceptibly ayyravates the situation that vur coautrynien aud evuutrywomen have 
been furced tu declare a fresh campaigu of passive resistances, The terms of the poses 
agreement which were arrived at between the South African Ministers aud Mr. 


The Crisis in South Africa. 


andhi and 
his associates have been wantonly vivlated; aud Mr. Gukhale’s self-sacrificing labour on 
behalf of hig couutrymen aud the Ewpire has guve entirely in vain. The — feeling 
in India regarding the uew Act is adwirably summed up iu.the folluwing telegram which 
has been sent by the Council of the Bumlay Presideucy Associativa tu the Vicervy :— 


“*¢ The Council of the Bombay Presideney Association beg respectfully to bring to Your Lordship’s notice 
how déeply and gri y the hearts and feelings of the people of all classes and communities in this Presidency 
have been stirred by the ing of the Indian Immigration Act by the Soath African Legislature. They 
regard it as an outrage, indignity and: gross injustice to the Indian people, who are equal subjects. in the 
British Empire. They recall the pronouncement by mouth of Lord owne that any unjast or unequal 
treatment of British Indian subjects in what was then a Foreign State would bea cause of war. Now in the 
same territory under the British Crown the Colonial Government are permitted to mous and degrade British 
Indian subjects far more outrageously anf arbitrarily than before. In spite of all the promises and hopes 

; m tim only are British. Inijian subjects arbitrarily excluded, butthe measnre retains 
istuy i and Vape Coloay, pronougces ez-indentured Indians to be 


hts ip, Natal 
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ws and places married Indian women in.a most invidious 


South Africa during. the past: years have-been borne with 
in South Africa and widespread agitation’ in India. Indian peoples in 


ial of common rights af British citizenship bust result 
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their'last résort commend the protection of theit ‘fellow-oountry:men tothe angust dolicitade oftheir beloved |. 
King Emperor, and therefore stly implore Your s Government to ae OI open .the I the Imperial . 
Government that the Government of South iy be.informed, an His Majesty's veto wi unless 
the operation of the measure is postponed pen int Imperial, Indian, Colonial voaterenee with with a view to: 


a solution. fis Ge Gatow in mach a manner ag an wil pre Vide serve the rights of b na vod 4 sacie subjects, as 


« The Government of Tudia ought. to pl place iteclt at the ‘heed of the Indian agitation, 
and to represent to the Imperial- Governnént ‘the nature. and volime of the feeling “which 
the new weasure has evoked’ iu this or A similar es has also been sent to the 
en of State for ee we | 
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Chinen Afi. bi anges which have pion sg Pict ey Ade in, | 
China, : and says ‘that for some, time, past Christian Missionaries have: been making | 
.. efforts to pons wages 9 nity in-the Celestial Empire. “If Chtisti- | 
; so the writer remarks, were:to.replace Buddha’s faith in China, which God ~ 
, the result would be. deplorable and the cause of poeee in he Worle. 
wield suffer seyerely. es 


; “4, ‘Writing under the heading = ‘ Should we look towards Bog stand o -. 
‘ _. Gerinaiiy.?” the Zamindar . (Lahore), of the 30th 
Bogland and Germany and Mu- June 1913, refers to Khawaja Kamal- ud-din’s: Opéd - 
barns letter addressed to the Prime Minieter, -London,. 
copeciaty | to that portion of it in which the Khawaja asks whether “ we” should 
| Germany or England’ for help in ‘all. matters affecting “ our” co- 
onists. in forgign cotintries, and ‘says that although it is morally, ‘religious! y 
migionnis altogether unjustifiable for a British subject even to thin ‘of receiving 
—— a ae Germany: or any other foreign power, yet when narrow-minded and 
4 British officers grossly injured loyal. Muhammadans during the 
Balkan W vib ak cut the throat-ef loyalty with the blunt edge of the knife) under - 
the pretext "ouinplain “bitterly attitude of neutrality, it was. natural that the 
latter “gliould * cuimplain of ‘their sorrows and ‘sufferings, England is 
oe oe t rosc of the triple entente, but if, owing to the shortsighted 
some of her statesmen, ehe fails to perform a humane duty, it 
is pe ry that the name of the next strongest: power should occur to one 
anxious to seek her help. Moreover, Gerinan statesmen have. never adopted 
an attitude of hostility towards Muhammadans in connection with the Balkan 
War. On the contrary, ‘they -havedone their best to offer moral, Negbal and 
material help to the Turks in: their hour of distress. 


5. The Zamindar- (Lahore), of the ond J uly 1913, wltilin from. 

bs Khawaja Hasan Nizami acommunication in which 
os aad avd — Mehamma- “he expresses his realization of the necessity for union 

| among Musalmans at the present time, when Chris- 
tidna are anxious to destroy “our ” national existence. He has served, and is stilt’ 
serving, the Turks in every possible, way, and his articles during the Tripolitan 
and the Balkan Wars caused a sensation at man ? meetings, and were instrumental, 
im eollecting thousands of rapees in aid of the Turks.. But immediately 
after their pablication he was ovinpelled to remain under Police surveillance and 
to undergo several distressin;y experiences. He also created great commotion 
{among the Muhammadans ?) by writing pamphlets «on ‘the doctrines: of the 
Senoussi, Moreover, duriag his tour in the Islamic countries he always hs 
the Turks to turn their attention towards the inevitable . conseqaences of 
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or eats eriticised the Turks, he also considers it his duty to follow the example 
of Sheikh: 


interferes with hia-religion. — : - 


6. The Watan (Lahore), of the 4th July 1918, says that some time’. 


EO ae ee ago it.reproduced u letter appearing in the Shame-ul- 
rot ike Akhbar (Madras), in-.which covert attack was 
Ne... ade on the Red Crescent Mission sent to Turkey 
by the Rt. Hon'ble Saiyid Amir Ali, but it immediately made every possible 
reparation when it learnt the real state of affairs. . Nevertheless several self-styled 
well-wishers of Muasalmans and [slam continued for some. weeks to. injure the 
Watan’s reputation by attacking it through the Press."They took delight in holding 
the Waéan as.alone guilty of opposing Saiyid- Amir All. It has, however, quickly 
become apparent who are the real enemies’ of ‘Saiyid. Amir Ali, and who are 
in the habit of ridiculing and strongly oppdéing~his: actions. - They are not 


only filling coldmn after column. in order ' to’ prejudice Musalmans against the 
Miesion sent by Saiyid Amir Ali, but-are: also bringing charges againat its, 
doctors. The paper then remarks that the leaders of the community will , 


also discover’ who are the real well-wishers of Musalmans, and concludes by 
suggesting that Dr. Ansari’s departure from Turkey is perhaps due to the legal 
action which Saiyid Amir Ali has decided to take against him for his attacks 
opn.the Red Crescent Mission” = | ss ae 
a =% The Mister Gazette (Lahore), of the 30th. June 51913, . yublishes.. an. 


: — : 5 atamale Kingdoms and 
Q a , madan 8. 7 e ° ° 7 > e i -° 
POLLY ED interest in Tripolitan,:-Persian and Turkish _ affairs. 


It mentions the poem recently read by Safi, of Lucknow, at the last sitting of 
the Muhhammadan (? Educational) Conference, and -says.that this venomous peom, 
which betrays an uncummon religious zeal on the:part of the poet, is full of. in- 
coherent, but fiery and fearless. expressions... The writer concludes. by taking 


exception to the couduct of Muhamumadans in helping and sympathising . with the . 


T urks. - . 


The Bikhe in Camda, | = SNOWING 


After patiently waiting for more than’ two yeare for the inception of some active’ 


movement in our midst for the removal of their grievances, our Sikh countrymen in Canada 


have sent a deputation of threo delegates to the Moutherlaud in order to narrate to us per- | 


sovially the accuunt of their suffering under the British flag, aud to enlist sympathy in their 
behalf. with a view to,lave the senseless and arbitrary restrictions ‘upon immigration re- 
moved. Mr. Nand Singh Sihra, tha leader of the deputation, who is au Eugiueer by profes- 
sion, says the Canadiau boils politic have no objection to Tudians at all. Their opponent 
ig.the labour politician: There are nuW sume 4,500 Indians in Cvsnada, mostly Sikhs. 
They have 7$ willion dollars invested in real estate and business there. They- get on well 
socially with the peuple with whom they come in contact, and industrial concerns like the 
Indiah workman because . he is trustworthy and steady, dud staysiu a good appointment 
when he gets.one, instead uf going off to another work after a sliort time. Most of the men 
sire old suldiers, -The chief source of trouble exists iu the monstrous ‘ continuous journey’ 
clause which prohibits the immigration of the women and ‘children of the immigrants. 
Mr. Naud Singh aud his colleagues are already in our midst.at Lahore. They have come all 
the way to stir us out of our apathy and indifference. It is shameful that it should be so,. 
‘bat ehall we even now awake to a:sense of. our duty to our suffering countrymen in far-off 
Canada? Canuot the Judian Association lead the way in this matter?” — ) 


(Home 


‘9. The -Akhbar-i-’Am (Lalas); of the-6th: July 1913, publishes: from 
| The Soars ae ada ~Maulvi Ahmad Hasan, Shaukat, of Meerut, .a con: 
_ Therolersgnd the ued, tribution headed “The obstinacy . of. rulers. and. 
ruled.”’. The writer refers to the absence of unity among Indians, and says that 
“when Indians are constantly quarrelling with-one-anéther even on trivial matters 
4t-is difficult ta see how they will carry out‘selfsgévernment with any measure.of 
ubcess.. Sonié ignotant Indians demand ‘rights similar to. those. enjoyed by 


z an e a ‘ "plea: that they also’have been Europeanised by. acquiring | edu- 


oe 


ad 


Senoussi,-and either die himself.or demolish any Christian power which — 


, article to the effect tliat, Indian. Musalmans, being | 
subjects of the British Government, should not take 


8. The Tribune (Lahore), of the ‘11th July 1918, publishes the- 
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cation: The attitiide is, however, incorrect, for they have so far’ learnt’ only the 
alphabet of Eu education. If Indians ask why Government does, not -set. 
free political leaders andrepeal stringent laws, the answer. is that. the laws 
passed by Government are of 4 temporary nature, and all repressive laws 
will be t led if indians abstain from: unischief. “But: at the present itoment 
~ Gor nt is being induced ‘by the clamour of British journalists to pursue a 
Lowes of re on, B rhile, on \. e other hand, there--are some Indians who are 
ean ont }- British pot There - is nccotding Rly a struygle progressing 
7 Se obatingcy of fe ‘aaek on the one hand and that of the ruled on the 
other. As neither of the two shows any signs of yielding to the - other, evils are. 
t in the conntry and India is involved in difficulties. The: writer con- 
ia by promising to revert to the subject in some fature i issue oe the _— 


10. — Referring. to the appes! for mercy, submitted by thé tivo zamindars of 
? Oudh;-which Hig Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
tara oon, British suthori- of the United Provinces refused’ to forward to thé 
Indian Government, the Millaé (Lahore), of the ‘ 4th 
July 1913, says that it is gratifying to find that an incident such as this has 
attracted 9 attention of the King Emperor's representatives and the members of 
the sc haley in London. "J ustice therefore demancs that all responsible news- 
en in the country should impress on the minds of Indians that the alert and 
ightened authorities in London take notice of all shortcomings on the part ‘of 
den high Indian officials. The incident shows that the British authorities in 
England take every step to ‘safeguard the rights of Indians. 


11. Ina note entitled.“ ‘An offensive attack on the loyalty of Indians,” 
} nie the Desh (Lahore), of the 8rd Jaly 1918, says that 
a ee ees ee the Evglishman is notorious for its venomous and 
rr . > Offengive writings. It quotes an extract from the 
* agcusing Indians of being outwardly sycophantic and submissive, but’ at 
heart uncompromisingly hostile and desirous of overthrowirg British rule in 
Indja, and remarks that it 1s a pity that Government should tolerate the pub- 
lication of such writings in ‘Anglo-Indian newspapers, but shoutd take immediate 
notice of an article in an Indian paper which may be only one-hundredth part 
as offensive. The paper concludes by enquiring whether the article for which 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika has been required to furnish security was more objec- 
tonable than the aforemeutioned article in the Englishman. 


| 12, The Bindustan Sia, of ” J aly 1918, pee a nete entitled 

ness Of a Musalinan.’’ Commenting on the 
Ee Oren. on ee gn Khawaja Kamal-udedin has ad- 
dressed to the Prime Minister: the remarks chat though the Khawaja 
has said all that he wished to say in lisparagement of Mr. Gladstone and. the 
British Government, yet at the same time he has qualified his remarks, in the 
way of Muslim newspapers, by concluding his letter in a strain of praise of 
Mislim loyalty. “Had a Hinda leader written such a letter, it would have gone 
hard with but the Khawaja Sahib feels confident that Muhammadans are 
_ safe from the consequensee of such acts. 


«a. 


18. Writing under the heading “ Ramal-ud- dia and his flatterers, “ the 


Hunter (Lahore), -¥ the 28th June 1913, says 
Khawaja Kamal-od-din that as-much p has been unreasonably heirs 

by the Zamindar on Khawaja Kamal-ud-din, Editor of the Muslim "> 

and Islamic Review, the Edjtor ; now entitled fally to ex apes the Khawaja. 

therefore alleges that the building in which Karel. ud-din used ta. drink | ee 

ig still in existenee, and further shows his knowledge n of the incidents of Kanial- 
it in’ * il oben Boner that the lateet se 
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14. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 6th July 
1913, publishes the following :— ; 


..2x o:,“By-her noble courage under. suffering, and by--her anxious solititude . for - the 
. -Children.and. the poor, Her Excellency Lady Hardinge has won the respect and love of 
.. the Indian people. The Vedic Magusine and Gurukula Samachar for the month of Asarh, 
~“¥970, just-to hand, meutions another instance of her motherly solicitude. Professor Rama 

Déva; the Editor, writes :—_ | 


_, z..“*Qar little,daughter has.been ailing for some time past. In obedience to medical orders we took her 
to Sinila for change of climate. The di is complicated and the diagnosis of different doctors was 
different:. We were in a state. of absolute bewilderment A-beloved friend of ours brought this fact to the 
notice of Her Excellency. Our beloved -Vicerene graciously commanded the Viceroy’s personal physician, Sir 
. s, to examine the girl and advise us. - This he very kindly did most carefully and set our anxietien at 
rést. Her‘Exocellency was not content with this angelic act. She accorded us an interview and personally 
enquired after.the girl. — | eee he : | 


A-gracious act of Lady Hardinge. 


“* Thess kindly acts, the Editor of the Magaeine -goes on to observe, ‘reveal a 
genuine Aryan heart and do much more to -bridge the gulf. between the rulers and the 
ruled than a thousand measures of political expediency,’ It has been truly said that ‘one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,’ and the note of personal sympathy in the 


| incident will appeal to Indians of all classes and creeds.” . 


is Il.—AFGHANISTAN AND TrANS-BorRDER. 


15, Referring to the letter recently published by Ghulam Haider Khan in 
mk. . . . ., . the Press, in which the writer—Dr. Abdul Ghani— 
” 2 a a incarceration. vives a very touching and pathetic account of his 
petit i imprisonment in Kabul, where he has been lying 
confined for the last five years, the Siraj-ul- Akhbar (Jhelum), of the Ist July 
1913, says that the Doctor being a British subject it is surprising that Govern- 
ment has so far taken no steps t0' enter into comnninication with the friendly 
State of Afghanistan on the subject of the Doctor’s release. The paper remarks 
that the imprisonment of an innocent person without any justification whatever 
is tantamount:to killing him, and urges all Indian‘newspapers, especially Muslim 
ones, to protest. to the British Government against the oppressive treatment 
meted out to Doctor Abdul Ghani in Kabul, =» _ | 


i The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 8th July 1913, makes similar remarks, 
and says that if, instead of the Doctor, a European had been concerned, Govern- 
ment would probably not have assumed an attitude of studied silence. 


ILI.—Nartive. Saree. 


| 16, The Observer (Lahore), of the 9th Jul 
Mastinaes enh fhe Feces Siete. 1913, publishes the following :— : 
_. “The indignities which are being heaped on the Muslim population in the Poonch 
State in the Punjab have reached an unbearable limit ; and we feel constrained to invite 
the attention of the Paramount Power tothe gravity of the situation, which has arisen 
in consequetice of a policy of pin-pricks and even of downright oppression that has, for 
sometime past, been consistently followed by the Poonch administration towards the 
Muhainmadan section of its population. The attempt that was only recently made to 
:ptevent the holdiug-of the anniversary of the Anjuman-i-[slamia cannot have passed out 
of-the memory:of our readers. The opening of ayhatku shop in a public bazar, exhibiting 
jhatka meat conspicuously, was another below to Muslim sentiment and religious feeling. 
And now, on the top of it, comes the harrowing news of an outrage on the holy Koran 
in the State jail. The news is highly sensational. It is reported that a sacrilege has 
been committed in the State jail by a State official ‘tearing off the coverings and dashing 
the holy Koran on the ground.’ mment is unnecessary; but the matter is one which 
demands the prompt attention of the Resident in Kashmir, as also of the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department. The State has never treated its Muslim subjects with 
‘due’ consideration, and we do not expect it to do justice in the present instance too. Indeed, 
though the incident: complained of happened two weeks ago, no satisfactory action has 
been taken’ by the authorities of the State. On the ‘other hand, the offending official 
is reported to have been promoted toa higher post. The Wazir and his Personal Assistant 
are both Hindus ; and it is very unfortunate that since the Wazir has taken charge, the 
jhatka meat controversy h1g assumed s dangerously disagreeable phase in Poonch, causing 
much friction .between Hinius aud Musalmans. There 1s great excitement among. the 
Muslim population, and it is to be trusted-that not only will an investigation be made into 
‘the incident of dishonouring the Koran, but that the whole question of the general attitude 
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of the Staté towards ite Muhammadan population will be carefully.inquired into .and an 


attempt made to remove legislative Muslim grievances: Having despaired. of justice at 


the heads of the officials of the State, the Mussalmans have no other alternative but. to 


appeal to the: Paraniount Power; and we lope: its representatives will Hot fail to realize . | 


their own obligations in this respect.” ) 


1V.—Knve-xrctine.- 


__ 1% The Khalea Advocate in its issue of July 5th feproduces a letter 
-* she contributed to the Akhbar-é-’Am. by a. Muhammadan. 
The Hilal-ThatPa question. = asereapotident in which: the unyielding attitude of 
the Sikhs and ‘Hindus in regard to the Jiatka question. is contrasted unfavour- 


ably with the conciliatory attitude: the: Muhammadans: have: recently adopted. 
towards the Hindu prejudice against cow-killing. The Khalsa Advocate’ com- 


ments. on this. letter as follows: ° - 


° * . a oe s: 


© Now the letbep itealf speaks enough to-sliow clearly the object. underlying.it.. And 
we wonder that a leading Hindu journal: of the Akhbar-s-’Am’s: position. and . popularity, 
stiduld have considered it worth its while to grant in its columns space to such an ants- 
Hindu contribution. We cannot decidedly say, whether this gentleman is @eally ‘a servant 
of the country’ or he merely pretends to be one. But there is no denying that he 
hits upon a. very clever. trick. to- alienate .the sympathies. of the. meat-eating. Hindu 
blic fron: Jhatke. But this-is impossible, so long as the Srinayar episode mentioned in our 
ast issue; and’ others of similar Kind' are known to them, and so long. as. those. who 


have eyes tosem detert: such. tricke and’ warn their community against them:. Now let. 
us review a little what, this: self-styled sympathiser of. the Hindus asks them to do. 


He wants: tham to appreciate his: services: to’ mother cow in a:practical. shape by, 
abstaining from. their national’ diet, Jkatka,;. and using instead the flesh prepared. by 
Moslem. butchers reading Kulsma. In word, he would-bring them out of a frying pe 
and’ throw them into. the fire, causing them the fate of the Srinagar Hindus! An 

his appeal fell upon responsive hearts and succeeded in persuading the Hindus'to eat’ Hulal 


instead of Jhaths, this progressive preacher ‘would not stup his mission. He would then ask 
them: ‘ J have served. you:and mother cow for many long. years, und if you. +n return for 


thse. good. agree to.anterdéne with. your Muslem: brethren}. my. service would be suttubly 
repaid, éc., éc.’ Will the Hindus begin or rather tolerate interdining with the Muham- 
madans in this way ? Will the followers of the Prophet of Arabia give up eating Halal in 
return. for any gvod done them by a Hindu or a Sikh ?. If their. religion-does not approve 


of their doing so, why do they, ask the Hindus:and expect them to avoid an act. enjoined and | 


do the one prohibited by their religion or.society ? Oh ! our poor friend has hit upon a good 
plan, but he should rest ‘assured that the Hindu public has now had enough of sad experience, 
and that they can no lunger be attracted by such sermons. We think we need not trouble 
ourselves to prove whether this gentleman is a friend or a foe of the Hindu nation.” 


18. Writing under the. heading “ Do Muhammadans make Hindus “ 
ee beef?” The AAl-i-Hadis (Amritsar), of the 4t 

sooner 58 re July 1913, alleyes that in order to prejudice the 
minds of Hindus against’ Mulizmmadans certain Arya papers are in'the habit of 


ublishing unfounded: stories concerning Muslim eipetors, and of constantly. 
ringing novel accusations against Muslim.officials, It is strange that, whereas 
for political reasons these papers are constantly urging, the co-operation. of | 


Muhammaidans and Hindus, and are: never tired of accusing the.“ third.com- 


munity’”’ (the Anglo-Indians) of being responsible: for the :present estrangement. 


between the two communities, ‘they never act up to’ theit professions in practice. 


It then-quotes an extract'from the Parkash’ describing’ how’ a° Musalmati was 


recently arrested in a. Kashmir village for smiggling beef, and'says that the 


» ¢ 


only way to.solve kine-killing . difficulties:is to appoint,.under the supervision of . 
Government, a. commission . consisting of Sanskrit-knowing. Muhammadans, . 


Sikhs, Hindus; Parsis-and Englishmen,. with the object: of. determining 


if 


the Vedas: sanction: kine-killing or not: After remarking’ that’ according to | 


Mr: R. C. Duatt’s: Civilization of Anctent. India Hitidus of bygone days 


of the Arya Samaj, will support.the above suggestion. 


« 
- 


rey So. ont : : ) . . to 
edt beef: the paper enquires whether the. Hinda Press, and’ especially the’ orfrand : 


ee 


49, The Munie (Thang),.of the: Ist: aly. 1918, mys: that as, Hindus 
Hidddh and kine-killing, have fiiled:to conviice Musalmans that by slaughter: : 
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kine-killing is ahandoned. It is however regrettable that there is a vast 
difference between the deeds and words of Hindis,: for while’ they support 
cow-protéctior for thé sake of the’ prosperity of the zaniindars, at the same timed: 
they protest against the Alienation.of Land Act, as though the prosperity of. 
zamindars lies only in cow-protection. If they are so anxious to promote the 
prosperity’ of: zimindars, why do they. not unanimously propose that Hindu 
money-lenders;, who realise ten tithes the’ money lent by them if the shape 
of cotripound intérest;, should: foregu' the recovery even of the principal amount 
from the zamindars ? By so doing they will lose'nothiny, as they will alréady 
have: realised- far more than-the principal.. In-order to prevent the slaughter of 
cows, Hindus:should not. mince: matters, but should clearly ask Musalmans to: give’ 
up kine-killing’ for their sake. If they cannot do this they stould exectte a 
bond to the effect that, if Musalnfans: abandon’ the practice of Kine-killing, ’ 
ght arid milk will b&come very cheap and the produce of wheat will be* greatly 
increased. 


V.—Native Socreti#s axnp Reticrous Matters. 


ane -  90.. ‘The Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the: 5th 
To ee. July 1913, publishes the follewing :— age 


_ “The fountain-heads-of the. Aryan religions, Zorastrianism,. Brahminism, Buddhism 
and Sikhism, with which. we have dealt- in previous articles, were comparatively: pure, ag 
reat-stress was laid-in them-on ethical rules of conduct, and: though their followers soon- 
nosed tate systems of absurd rites and ceremonies;the founders were not so mneh to blame. 
This much cannot,:however, be- said:in favour of Islam. The Prophet laid: down the five . 
chsef precepte, viz., (1). confession of the unity of God, (2) stated prayer, (3) almsgiving, 
(4) the fast-of Ramzan, and (5) observance of-the festival of Mecea: and ‘ by this teaching,’ 
observés Mr. . Perrycoste, B. Sc. (Londun),: ‘ he definitely and irrevocably stamped his 
religion with the beast’s-mark of ritualism and- externalism.’ As Atterbury points out, 
we find in this religion ‘an intensely: formal and ritual system, a religion of works not- 
affecting the heart. as requiring transformation of life. Fasting. and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, praying five. times.a day, testifying thore is one Gud aud Muhammad is his prophet, 
almsgiving, ablutions, genuflections, circumcision, and repeating the hundred names of God, 
are some of the rites and acts- by which the believer purchases paradise. The minutest 
change of posture in prayer, the displacement of a single genuflexion, would call for much 
heavier censure than outward profligacy or absolute neglect.’ The Sheikh-ul-Islam wrote. 
to a Western convert that ‘a good Moslem ought-to pray five times a day, distribute to the 
poor a fortieth part of his goods every year, fast during the: month of Ramzan and make. 
once in ‘his life-a pilgrimage to Mecca,’ and he thus painted the most favourable picture of 
his religion possible. , 


_. “First of all, then, the Prophet attached ‘so much value to the ridiculous and 
unhealthy practice of fasting, that he called it the gate of religion:’ it extends over 
the whale month, though it be of raging heat, and the faithful must not take any food 
or drink between daybreak and starlight; it is absolutely binding upon all, whether at home 
or abroad. As Latie remarks, the fast ‘is fatal to numerous persons ina weak state of. 
health,’ and, as might be expected in such a religion of externalism, ‘the modern Muslims 
seem to regard the fast of Ramzan as of more itmportance than any other religious act ; for 
many of them keep this fast who-neglect their daily prayers; and even those who break 
the fast, with very few exceptions, pretend to keep it.’ The Muslim doctors quite naturally 
have improved upor'the Koran by inventing extra fasts. . | 


“Turning now to the prayers, we find that. the Prophet commanded his followers to 
pray five timesa day” while ‘ two other calls-to-prayer aré‘made during the night to rouse 
those’ piergoris who desiré to perform supererogatory acts of devotion.’ At each prayer- 
tine the ‘worshipper’ gdes thtough the Muslim paternoster four times; so that he works 
oft this prayer'at least’ twenty times in the day.—which senseless parrot-like iteration, in’ 
a language which he’ does’ not understand, ‘must’ inevitably destroy in him any ability 
really ‘to pray this’ prayer,’ orto retain any appreciation of the undoubted beauty’ and 
sublimity of this ‘gem of the Koran,” itself a paraphrase of the Vedic Mantra (Yaju XI, 16). 
This ‘prayer riins' as: follows: ‘In the name of God the compassionate compassioner. 
Praise be td God; thé Lord’ of the Worlds, the compassionate compassionér, the Master 
of the’ Day’ of Judgment. Direct us‘ in the right way, in the way of those to 
whoni thoi hast been gracious, on whom there.is no wrath, and who go not astray.’ 
The formalism and mechanical ritual‘of the Moslem by no means stops here, how- 
ever ; for the devotee; who :is-inclined-to works of supererogation, rattles off. like: some 
gibbering. parrot-;a. rosary.of 99. beads,: by: the. aid - fF which he rattles off ‘ the absolute 
glory of God? 33 times,.‘‘Praise-be to God’ 33 times and ‘God is most Great’ 33 
times, with three other single invocations of similar import sandwiched in between the sets 
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_ of thirty-three, The wonder is that the Moslems have never had the. practical. sense of -the 
“Buddhists to adept the. pr Jr gp? cm ley is scarcely: more mechanical ‘than the rosary, 
sayes.the expenditure of a deal of time and trouble,.and is doubtlessly. quite as efficacious 
both as a:means of grace and as method. of influencing the mind.of-the Deity; Most notable 
‘of all, however, is the ceremony of the Rosary.as performed for the:repose of a departed . be- 

 liever’s soul : after a few prejiminary invocations and: recitations the. hirelings repeat the 
words ‘ There is vio deity but God’ 3,000 times, ‘ The al solute.glory of God and His. praise’ 
100 times, ‘ I beg forgsveness of the Gud. the Great’ 100 timea, &c., and-finish yp. by. formally 
transferring the mersts.of their -performance .to the. soul-of the deceased:!, The ceremony. 
is as mechanical, degrading and preposterous as that found in any other dogmatic religion. 


' Tarn we now to the precept of almsgiving, which, ranking next to prayer, obtains 
for the giver admittance into Paradise. - Although true benevolence is a cardinal virtue if 
actuated by a pure love for man; if becomes a mere externalism anda noxious rite whea 
practised as ‘ fire-insurance.’ and 4s opening the gates of Paradise,” _ 7 pba 
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aiiensin unl tides 21. The following is. from the Observer 


_. ‘QLahore), of the 9th July 1918:— ., 


“A few years some Hanafi Ulema, under the auspices of a local Anjuman, gave 
a fatwa to the effect that the taking of interest: in any form ‘in India was ‘against Mu- 
hammadan Law. While publishivg this opinion, we expressed our doubts -whether the 
fatwa would be accepted as correct by the Muhammadan world in general. An Anglo- 
‘Itdian journal‘ of Galeutta went still further. and hinted. that the verdict had been. given 
Hot.on the'merits of the case,-but rather with a view.to win the favour of the British 
Gevernmenut by holding India.as- Dur-ul-Ielam, It is to be noted that there has been 
. some difference of opinion atnont the Ulemu frum ancient times as to the iuterpretation 
ofthe term rsba, the taking of which is‘ forbidden in the- Quran. . As-early as in the first 
ceiitury:of-the Heyira, the-Catiph’ Uiar is stated to ‘have declared that’ the holy prophet - 
had departed frum this: world-without fally explaining the meaning of the word riba. 
Many of the - Ulemu, -no ' doubt, touk‘ the -term- to mean interest. The Hanafi Ulema, 
however, forbade the taking-of interest: in*Jicr-wl-Islam alone, that: is té saya land ander 
a purely: Muslim ruler where the ordinances of Islam are enfurced in their: eutirety. This 
would apparently permit the taking uf iuterest in India. In view of the security of life’ 
and property, however, which the Musglinans enjoy under the benign - British rule, many 
Hanafi Ulema ia India do not call it Dur-nl-IZarab and would treat it as Dur-wl-Fslam: 
and therefore prohibiting’ the’taklig of ‘even commercial interest in this country. But as 
sdinie of them are in favour of taking and giving interest-in India, a Punjabi Mohammadan 
. reeently asked the Sheikh-ul-Islam at: Constantinople for a futwa. The Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
being the head of the ecclesiastial-department.of the principal Hanafi Muslim State in the 
world, has au‘ authority in religious matters:to. which all Hanaff Ulema should bow, More- 
_over, he has an asssembly of about a hundred Ulema with whom to consult on complicated 
questions. “Aud As’ad Effendi has issued-a fatwa to the effect that the Muslims wnder non- 
Muslim rule are free to tuke.interest from non-Muslim banks and devote such money 
-to acts of eakut and charity. This expressly -permits Indian Musalmans to receive interest — 
“for charitable purposes from noa-Muliammadans. The Sheikh-ul-Islam has authorised the 
Turkish Consul-General at Bombay to- publish the futwa far and wide in India’. The fatwa 
it moreover, given in Persian,:éo that all Indian Muhammadans may appreciate its. signi- 
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22, _ The Khalsa Advocate of J uly Sth referring ‘to an articlé which 


x ae * “~-appeated in the Arya Pairika, and was. ublished ‘at 
Bian i. +. page’ 544 of the Selections, publishes the. following 
"entitled “In refutation "':—= " ee 


_.... “We-hope our Arya Samayjist friends will understand that to show respect to our 
scripture either by bowing down, before itor by going round it does not.contain any absurd 
rite. Rather it is absurd to treat the Vedas as a bundle of papers and .to. put them aside. 
among ordinary books as if they contain nothing more sacred than books on cookery or arith- 
metic. Even the Muslims and Christians show respect to their respective sacred books while | 
you, Arya Samujiets have no. such regard for your Vedas, Had you any such regard in you, 
youcould not come forward with. your first. attack in your full absurdity. You donot know as. 

et what devotion or Bhagati means. . A loyer of God has a sincere deep love for His Word - 
ut you have.as yet to learn the first lesson -of love, When, you advance in your. Vedic 

knowledge, you will gradually learn wha Bhagati is? When you become Bhagats, even of the. 
-lewest type, your Vedas at least will yaks you understend.what. spiritual happiness lies in 

bowing before or otherwise respecting the sacred books. eT A eg 
‘ “Phe ‘doing of-massage.to thé matbld dior frames and wall sides ’ etc., you complain 

“of in popular Sikhism has boon lontal-by-the fllivérate Stlche'ffoat your Hina’ brethie who 

have aldo ‘ataght them to reapect theghsedyprients did Ube wily asvotie,“ In’ short all ‘the 
corruption: you ‘complain of - he’ “opume:- ffm ~ Hindatais;’ becaaee popular: Sikhiam 


~ 
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’ ean offshoot of -popular’ Hinduism, -You should correct your -own house so that we may 
‘ also be saved from carrapt ritualism- of yours, From -popular Sikhism you come 
down tothe: Khaless whom you, like your other ers, call Fat Khaleds, as your object 
is to find fault. with every tliug Sikh, You have of eourse tried another sort of plea to con- 
_demn them. You do not wish that the Sikhs should have their Baptismal coremony. 
Why ? Becatise' as you cin wake oe he an Arya Samcajsss immediately he enrolls his uame 
in your register probably you cunsider that Sikhs should do the same! We tell you that 
we do not see. any-beanty-iu this. Sikh Amarit Sanskar imposes certain duties and demands 
- Oertain obligations whiel: are necessary fur euteriug Sikhigm. To do away with such a use- 
ful ceremony-is most absurd. Similarly we do not see where is the harm of possesaing Sikh 
symbols. ey are the mark of self-sacrifice, enuobling of mind, doing away with meutal 
weakness, aud are a megus of keeping the society united and distiuct, always realy to con- 
. joiutly suffer or prosper. Lastly you complain why the Siks are more strict in abstinence 
from tobacco smoking than any other couimunity in Indig. The want of space at our dis- 
posal does uot of course allow us to tell you what great good the Sikhs have gained, both in 
physical as well as‘iu moral improvemeut, by non-smoking, but if you consider that by smok- 
tag or by other intemperate habits you can make the Simy a nobler organization in the 
world, then you, our friends in the Arga Putrikt, are welcome to do so, Kindly leave ua. 
poor Sikhs alone to the side of the temperate people at least iu the abstinence from tobacco. 


smoking. ” | 
beombne | * | . | e - » 
23, The Arya Musafir (Jullundur), for Jply 1913, publishes a communi- 
The Vedas and Islam. cation headed “The Vedas and the Kaljuji Cvitie : 


| : _ Arrejoinder to the Vedas and Swami. Dayanand.” 
In continuation of his previous remarks on the subject, the writer ridicules the 
- Muslim method of apostrophising God during prayer, and enquires whether 
this is done merely because God is sa locked in sleep or slu:nber, or is so 
engaged in eating biscuits, that He pays no heed to the prayers of the Faithful. 
Is He so drunk with wine in paradise that He must be awakened ? The 
writer then affirms that it is the Quran, and not tae Vedas, which teaches envy, 
‘usurpation and cruelty. Ifthe Qura2 hai been written by a person who had 
a complete knowledge of God, it would have been free from such teachings. 
_ Moreover, as Muhammad himself was sensual, he incorporated verses which 
would demoralize a man and satisfy his carnal cravings According to 
Dharampal there is no mention in the Vedas of doing good to enemies or 
forgiving them. . Probably he says so, remarks the writer sarcastically, because 
be is convinced that the teachings of the Qurm are mercy personified. If then 
the Quranic teachings show mercy towards the enemies of [slam, will Dharampal 
say whether the God of the Quran will forgive the infidels ? Asa matter of fact, 
the Quran declares, so the writer affirms, that God will not forgive them, 
however loudly they may cry, and that while. God will regale Muhammadans 
With gallons of wine like kalals (wine merchants), He will, with stern and 
unrélenting hand, deal out to innocent non-Muslims boiling water the effect 
of which will be to draw out their entrails, The writer also declares that 
some of the verses of the Qurax have been written with a view to incite illiterate 
_ and savage Arabs to loot. and plunder; and that there are other verses which 
show that the Prophet was given a tenth part of the spoils of the wars in which 
his followers were engaged. After enquiring whether there can be anything 
more savage than the above teachings, the writer concludes by saying that if 
Muhammad had feared God in the slightest degree he would never have 
perpetrated so many acts of oppression and tyranny, acts written in letters of 

lood on the pages of history. Who can then contend that the Quranic teachings 
are not cruel ? 


: 24, Writing under the heading “ The Bioscope Company and the Musal- 
| | mans of Delhi,” the Hamdard (Delhi), of the 29th 
 Mubammadans and the Cinemee Jyne 1913, says that Islam does not allow the 
tograph. representation by means of pictures of anything 
religious, «but a Bioscope Company at Delhi recently showed a film in which 
fictitious ‘incidents about Hagar: and Ishmael were represented. The paper 
expresses surptise at the conduct of the Company in wounding the feelings of 
usalinans, and, referring to the action taken by the Deputy Commissioner and 
Superintendent of Police, Delhi,-in permitting the performances, says that as 
Islam hts not allowed: photography: in any form, if is to be hoped that the 
authorities will pass definite orders regulating such. exhibitions. Be ee 
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25. . Writing under Se nae .““ Why. does not ‘fics: Pvp A a 
; ‘shame dis itself,’’ the Desh: re), of ‘the 
__Mebammadans ae. Sen. al Sapa iteal remarks that Indfan Muloem- 
madans. Boon not display any sense of shame on’ the . 
occasion of the fall of Islamic Kingd oms in the Dark Continent, and that. although - 
the ever-increasing influence of Russia and Great Britain. has brought about - 
the fall of Persia, still the Muslim sense of. shame did not think that any advan-' . 
tage could be gained by showing their indignation. It is a: pity that Indian - 
Muhammadang realise their sense of shame only when calamity “befalls: © 
their ye cree in Turkey. The paper continues by reférring to thé flood. in’. 
Palitana (Bombay), and says that Mr ichinedens constituted a lige proportion 
of the sufferers, but those Muhammadans who are so anxious to found colonies © 
in. Anatolia for the settlement of homeless Turks have not paid one moment's. :. 
consideration to. the distressed tondition of the. homeless Muslim: sufferers in “ 
Bombay. The Editor then declares-thaf his censure on the Muslim sensé of*”’ 
shame joe not expose him to a‘clarge of insulting Muslim sentiment, for the : 
sense of shame which is aroused only by the plight of homeless Tiirks, and “is. 
aa noe necessities of Muslims in other _ of the World, rt merely, worth. nt 


V4 —Lrgutation. 


26. The ree Lahore), of =a 3rd wore 1913, Particle tom, 

eee eee noe aiyi aukat (Husain), of Merut, an article heade 
mR, pone ae Sb" e.- & One should | se aa) elated by. praise.” The. 
writer’ Tidicules the conduct of persons who un- 
nepsiittid praise pu and says that it is. regrettable that since the 
_ operation of the Press Act fair criticism and impartial writing in the Indian. 
Press have-practically ceased: to exist. Consequently, many newspapers have, 
come-into existence which are in the habit of heaping eu ony on. Government. in. 
season and out of season. Such papers should, however, bear in mind that. 
Government cannot feel elated Be their writings. ‘The writer finally. Gwells on. 
the difficulties which the above:Act has created for journalists, wie 


‘In a note entitled * Freedom of opinion, ” the Akhhar-é-’ Am fiber ). 
of the 6th July 1913, says that: it does not’ agree’ with Maulvi Ahmad, 
Hasan, Shaukat, of Meerut,. who holds that no newspaper 1s permitted under 
the Press Act to offer true and legitimate criticism (vide. paragraph ante)... . 
As a matter of fact Government not only does not object. to,. but even asks :for, 
legitimate criticism, in order that its measures may prove beneficial to India 
nationally and socially. But Shalfeducated people cannot draw a. distinction 
between legitimate an illegitimate criticism, in the same way as they . cannot, 
distinguish between sound t reasoning and wordly argument, ‘ 
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27. The Tribune (Lehoie), of the 4th J bid 


tempt an asi a tribe Con: 1918, publishes the Snevene _—. 


is ottbiales arrived at by the Hon'ble the Chief Justice is “that thongh the 

Caloutta High Court may have jurisdiction to commit for contempt, no justification for sum- 

mary action on the part of the High Court. has been established and that the motion against 
the printer and publisher has totally failéd:. It is-a victory for the Patrska’ and for the, 
press on ‘which we congratulate the oonductors of ‘that ~journal. After an analysis of the 
whole series of the prone my articles are: singled ‘out ‘the fallnwing es. for éxamination : 
(1) remonstrance against. universal: housé ‘searches ; (2) Lone against harsh treat- 
ment of those grres + (8). deprecation of method attributed to the "Salles (4) requests 
case should not be tried before a § rial Sei, end os * a spree. to the 
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contempt in it of the High Court. .As regards the third topic, depreciation of the methods 
attributed to the Police, attention should be prominently called to the words of advice and 
criticism contained io His Lordship’s judgment. We read: — 
_.. "Iti no part of our daty to reprehend that which. cannot properly be the subject of legal censure 
Still though soieaie ead he nel be strictly relevant, I do feel’ stron ly that indiscriminate « attacks on — 


thié-force are themselves'to be deprecated. Where definite misdoing is established by all means condemn with  - 


all emphasis the misdoer and misdeed, but geneval abuse merely defeats its own end; for it is the tendency of 
men to become what they are oa peur No doubt. distrast of police is expressed, but however undeserved it 
may be, it is too sénsitive a mind which would perceive in the article contempt of this court. - There is no denial 
of guilt.” On the contrary, the wish is expres that the guilty should be arrested and punished. In the parti- 
calar circumstances of this case the only ground on which it could be suggested that there hasbeen contempt ~ 
of this High Court and interference with the due administration by it-of justice would be if it could be shewn 
that witnesses might have been deterred from giving evidence by reason of this attack on police methods or 
enythic contained in the articles. I have examined and re-examined the articles to see if they could reason- 
ably Deedes this consequence, but I come without doubt to the conclusion that they could not.’ 


Once ‘again it has been shown to ‘the world how justly the High Court is regarded 
as the palladium of ‘our: rights’ ‘and ‘liberties. The -eontempt proceedings were launched 
hastily and without sufficient teasons. The influence:6f thé paper and the effect of the 
criticisms were exaggerated. For these reasous it is: diffienlt to commend the wisdom of 
thogo. who made: themselves responsible for these abortive ‘proceedings. However, we now ~ 
have the ‘authoritative and unanimous opinion of three eminent Judges, and Provincial | 
Governments should in future hesitate to permit the launching of contempt proceedings 


merely through the iufluence of the Legal Remembraucer or sume one else.” 


The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 5th July 1913 :— 


_ “We have not before ns, while we write, the full. text of the three separate judg- 
ments delivered by the Chief Justice and Justices Stephen..and Mookerjea of the Calcutta 
High Court iu the case in which the printer and publisher-of the Amrita Bazur Putrika 
was called upon to shuw cause why lie should not be cummitted for contempt of court: 
Judging, however, from the Chief Justice's judyineut which we are able to publish in 


another coluum, there is much to be said fur the view, whieh the Pioneer expresses in a 


inted manner in arccent issue, that. the case shuukl uevéer have been started. - The 


judgment, says our contemporary, isin effect a scathing condemuatiun of the combination of 


lack of legal acumen aud general waut of judginent that allowed such a case to be brought. 
The very first mistake committed by the authorities was in proceeding against Babu Motilal 
Ghosh, withvut -having first-ascertaiued, on the basis uf acceptable evidence, whether he 
was Editur aud Manager of tho /'atreka. - The nae observations during the 
hearing of the case showed that he had Lestowed tuo fittle thought on this important 
aspect uf the matter. The attempt made by this emineut law ullicer of the Crown tu escape 
from an untenable position. by. «dcclariny somewhat light-leartedly that what.the Govern- 
ment desired was not the. punishment of a particular individual, but the vindication of 
@ princi} le, showed that the Advocato-General . thought nothing of the waste of valuable 
time beth of the Cuurt and of. the parties and their advocates and the needless expenditure 
of public wouney ‘involyed in a proceeding which the exercise of the most ordinary care and 
judgment would: have shown was bound to fail. Tlie case against the printer and publisher 
stood ona different. footing;..Teclinically the -printer and publisher was certaiuly liable 
for everythivy published in the paper, but wt the euds uf justice have been met if the 
authorities, after having failed to bring the responsibility. for the publication of the articles 
home to thuse who were really responsible, had succeeded-in securing the conviction of a 
mau who was ouly technically liable? As Babu Sureudranath Banerjea pointed out in 
the famuus coutempt case against the Bengalee, the printer and publisher of a uewspaper 
has absolutely no vuice in the matter of publishing an article wr any other item and cannot 
prevent its publication even if he so desires. In tho vast majority of cases he dves not 
even understand whether an article is objectionable in‘law. Iu the circumstances it has 
always appeared somewliat extraordinary to us that attempts shuuld so often be made, 
failing everybody else, to fix the responsibility for a publication upon the innocent printer. 
The absurdity of the proceeding is all the more manifest in case like the present. The 
seven articles which the Putrska published on the Barisal Case in May last and which 
were the eubject-matter of the charge against it were such that while the Advocate-General 
was of opinion that they clearly constituted contempt of the: High Court, the High Court 
itself, presided over by three of its most eminent Judges, including the Chief Justice, 
has after anxious and careful consideration . cume to the conclasion that they were innocent 
and well within the law. And yet it is for these articlcs,- admitting of euch a wide differ- 
ence of opinion, that the poor printer would have been punished if..only. the High Court 
had come to a contrary decision !. It was time the law definitely laid down that the offence. 
of the printer and publisher in such cases was merely technical and that his punishment 
should be nomizial, seg | So eee 

_.“ Coming now to the issues involved in the caso we find that the two main points 
considered in all the three judgments were (1) whether the High Cuurt has power to take 
cognisance of contempt, in its po. berm @rising Out ‘of a matter pending before — 
a subdrdinate Ovurt in thé mofussil’; an | er. the of 1] ticl 
stituted contempt. © Pheir Lordships fouiid- -both:-issucs' in favour of the “respondent aod 
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d (2) whether the publication of th» articles con- 
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djeniseed the application with costs. The Chief Justice, indeed, doer not Appear to have 
me to a definite decisiun on the first issue, because ay he says, ‘it is* clear beyond all 
oubt that even if what be describes as the moro cxteniled juris liction exists, absolutely. 
no ground has here been shown for its exercise.’ The Advocite-General . touk Their Lord- 
ee ees the articles in minute detail and represented to them with insistence that in 
Ne reapecta their culpahility eould hardly be exeeeded.. The Advocate-General,- it will 
be rotherhered, lid the same thing in.the famons Karmayogin case, although after the 
article had: been ‘real out im Oonrt: Jadges, one of whom was a Civilian, exclaimed with 
sovie warmth that they could disenver ncthing objectionable in it. Iu the present case Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins has no difficulty in. showing that tho Advocate-General ‘formed. an 
2 rated notion of the effect of the articles.’ The pity is that even when an Advocate- 
forms an e ted netion of an article and on the basis of such notion advises 
prosecution of its atithor, it is the tax-payer who must pay fur hia blunder. As the result 
of his careful analysis, the Uhief Justice came tothe conclusion that the articles complained 
of resolved themselves into (1) remunstrance against universal house-séarehes; (2) protests 
against harsh treatment of those arrested; (3) deprecation. of metheds attributed to the 
Police ; (4) requests thatthe case should not be tried befure a-Special Magistrate ; and (5, an 
appeal to the recognised fairness of Goverument accoinpanied with advice. ‘ No.suspicion of 
wanes of this Court’ :says His Lordship ‘is to be fuund in the first, second and fifth of 
yhese topics, even if there be involved in them what appeared to the Advocate General inex- 
cusable effrontery in presuming tu offer advice to the higher authorities,’ The effrontery of a 
writer who ‘presumes to advise Goverment way be inexcusable or words, though it is nothing 
of the kind in England where the press is coustantly sitting iu judgment upou the highest 
authorities anil with reference to the gravest and tlie must delicate matters ; it.is at least true 
that the legislature even in Iudia has uot yet made it illegal. Nor, in any case, can the 
be blamed for desiring to counteract the evil effects of irresponsible advice which some 


press 
of the legal and yther advisers of Government.so frequently give it. Take, for iustance, the 


very case which has just been dis of. The net result-of the case is that the Govern- 
meat will have to pay the costs of Loth respondents. Now could a newspaper have been 

med if when it first got-au iokling of the Guvernment’s imtention to move the High 
ourt it had presumed to advise the Government to drop the idea? By offering tins advice 
it would have affurded an oppertuaity to the Guvernmeut, if it so chose, to‘avoid a needless 
expenditure of public money and a waste of valuable time, Regarding the fourth topic, thie 
Chief Justice points out that it merely showed that the writer knew very little about what 


he was discussing, because the case was bound ultimately to come up before a Sessions 


Judge sitting with assessors.. Finally His Lordship deprecates what he calls ‘indiscriminate 
abuse of the police—the third topic in: his analysis—but in doing so he pointa out that it 
would be legally objectionable only. if it. could be shown that witnerses had been deterred or 
were likcly to be deterred by reason of it from coming forward to give evidence. This 
result, His Lordship concludes without hesitation, has not followed from the articles, and in 
salsa Opinion it is only too sensitive a mind which.can fiud cuntempt of the High 
Court ‘in a general, if undeserved, condemnation of pulice methods, The result of the case is 
a triumphant vindication of the right‘of legitimate and justifiable criticism on- which every 
body from Their Lordships tu. the most insignificant writer in the Press may be congratulated. 
The Calcutta High Court has again and agnin stood forward .as the palladium of justice. and 
the champion.of popular liberty, and its latest decision in-a matter of vital concern to the 
press aad the public will take nothing from its reputation.” | 


_ 98." Referring to the speech ‘delMered by Sir Edward Henry at the 
“Pc Pols annual.dinner of the Indian Police, the Hamdard 


Mi: (Delhi), of the 4th Jaly 1913, says that although 
all _Indien:communities have felt extremely humiliated since the bumb outrage 
at Delhi, yet'it does not follow that ‘retired Police Officers should wound the 
feelings of Indians and seék ‘to nlienate fhe’sympathy of the rulers from the ruled 
ds Sir.Edward has done. Instead of using expressions likely to pain the minds 
of Indians, Sir Edward should have said that, as the perpetration of the outrage 
was rendered possible‘ by-insuflicient precautionary measures on the part of, the 
Criminal Investigation Departwent, ‘this department should be so reformed 
as’to make it ‘hnpossible for anarehists tu harass Government. and the 


prestige of the police by 


ty 
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‘the feet of their prestige nor the hearts of Indians may be wounded. Continuing, 


it expresses its agreement with Sir Edward's opinion that the police should not 
be held responsilie for enforcing unpopular laws which were framed, not ‘by the 
poljce, but by Government ; yet it is not irrelevant to enquire why other officers 
who administer the laws of Government are not regarded with such fear as are 
the ‘potice,-' In fact, nearly every other departinent enforces the laws. of Gov- 
ernment, but tlie public has never complained of ‘the tyranny of any-department 
other than tlie police. After dwelling on the various ways in which the police 
harass the peuple, the paper aftirms that, if Police Officers of high rank recruit 
their suburdinates from the educated and well-connected classes, and if the latter 
-ranke use of their brains, and not their hands and tongue, in serving Government, 

Sir £dward may rest assured that the police. will. become the most popular 
department in the country. . a ee Bs 


(0) —HMunicipal and Cantontient affaires. 


29. Ina note entitled “ This will not decrease, but — unrest,”’ 
as si the Zamindar (Lahore), of the lst July 1913, refers 
Sc prpareae  oormeas Del: to the Press communiqué which the Chief Commis- 
“sioner of Delhi has recently issuedin connection with the extension of .roals 
in tlie new metropolis, and draws special attention to that part of it which 
. announces ‘that the Committee, in consideration of the indispensable requirements 
of the new seat of the Government of India, will pay regard only. to (those) 
religious monuments (*which possess special importance), fantous griveyards, 
and the tombs of all those persons who are worthy of it. The Zamindar 
declares that this announcement, far from allaying the apprehensions of the 
people, will, as a matter of fact, cause grave ‘disappointment and unrest ; for 
any man who possesses common sense can easily conclude from the above that 
only those religious monuments will be preserved which are very important 
and are held in peculiar reverence, whereas any other which forms an obstacle 
to the decoration of Delhi will be reduced to the level of the ground. It is a 
fact worthy of consideration that the Ulemas and big men of Delhi have on 
right to decide that certain mosques, tombs or graveyards are deserving of 
special regard. All mosques, graveyards, etc., are held in reverence without 
any «listinction by Muhammadans, and though Government is fully authorised 
to raze all sucred buildings to the ground and erect magnificient bungalows 
in their place, yet, if “we” do.not.warn the Government that the idea of con- 
structing. the magnificient palace of British prestige over Muslim mosques and 
graveyards is nota pleasant one, “ we” shall. be guilty of downright sedition 
and faithlessness to: British salt. The paper then enquiries whether Mr. Hailey 
can endure even the idea of removing a sinele brick from an English cemetery, 
and concludes by saying that the British Government rules over 32 crores of 
Indians not with sword, but with justice, and as long as the door of justice 
is-open “ we’ will boldly and loudly demand it ; Mr. Hailey should not 
imagine that “the interred bones” will keep silent, for they also possess sufft- 
cient strength to knock at the door of British justice. 


. ©The brackets are the paper’s:own. : 

_ 80. . Writing under. the heading “ The pentelty. of meat,” the Zamindar 
Butcher's Strikein Delhi, - .-_ Cre@hore), of the 2nd .an 8rd July 1913, says that 

stunted ra a . ., from the day Delhi. was made the capital of India 
‘the Musalmans of the New Capital have not been.allowed to rest in peace, but 
are being subjected .to various -hardships. Daily the authorities of New Delhi 
can be seen burying some alive, and. disinterring .and scattering the remains of 
pet site. demain mosques ‘and graveyards in order to beautify the 
ne ee” dee | 


___, Turning to the butchers’ strike, the paper declares that the President of 

the Delhi Municipality has framed rules. regulating the sale of meat which have 
- proved rrarhgen teapot and annoying both:to buyers and sellers. When, 
as the‘result of Western 'edacation, Indians began to realize the importance of 
their rights and éxistence, and discovered that the British Government did not 
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wish to treat them as slaves, they felt..encouraged .to -assert themselves and to: 
protest if their rights were disregarded. Accordingly, in the present -case, a -de-:. 
putation of Masalmans waited upon the President of the Municipal-Committee to — 
represent the grievances, of sellers and purchasers, but-the latter.gave a:reply which. 
shows that he ia determined to carry out the proposal... But. this.should not dis+. 
hearten the Masalmans of Delhi, for they can lay their grievances before the 

Hon’ ble the Ghief Commissioner and: His Excelleney Lord Hardinge. . It is:to be. 
hoped, however, that she Chief Commissioner will settle the question to the satis- . 
faction of Masalmans, but if, nevertheless, they fail to secure justice, they should | 
reat assured that Lord IIardinge will not allow their feelings to be trampled under 
foot. They should accordingly consider it their duty to. continue their. struggle, :_. 
not to submit to any temptation or threat, and to pay no heed: to the- oily:.words. 

of “ well-dressed” leaders. .When ‘such “settled facts’ as: the Partition of. - 
Bengal can be annulled, there shoul; be no difficulty in deciding so comparatively — 
trivial a question as that,,of regulating .the sale of. meat ; moreover, the . 
authorities are always prepared to rectify any mistake made by their subordinates. 

But if the Musalmans of Delhi allow their traitorous leaders so to impose upon 
them 9s to induce them to maintain an attitude of atudied silence, it will net ‘he 
surprising if they are.required next time to obtain. licenses from the committee 
to cook food in their own houses. : . phe _ 


The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 5th July 1913 :— 


_ “For some time past there has been trouble in: connection with certain reforms ' 
introduced in the Delhi Municipality for the sale of meat, Special stalls were built - by. the - 
Municipality for the sale of meat under more sanitary conditions, This step was, ‘it. will . 
be conceded, perfectly necessary as the meat shops-scattered throughout Indian ‘cities and 
towns are notoriously iusanitary and filthy. So far one cannot but commend the efforts 
of the Delhi Municipality for the special arrangements made. But as soon as the 
butchers were asked to take out licenses to sell eat in the Municipal market, they refused 
and struck work. They seem to think that the bye-laws are Larsh and they are subjected 
to rules and rates which aré against their interests. -But the authorities bave promised to 
conciliate: them in regard to all reasonable complaints. Nevertheless, the butchers are 
holding out and seem. to think they must be allowed to sell meat where they like and. 
sanitary conditions may be Me | That, we think, is‘an unreasonable attitude. The ~ 


a" we". vacate his-‘appointment under Sir H. 8. Butler, Mr. Sharp, 


1911, but also. of that of [lis Le ye the King Emperor, which was reiterated © 
by so kind-hearted a ruler as Lord Hardinge immediately on his escaping from 


$ 
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foolish and imprudent-newspapers are declaring that the attitude of Government 
in taking the above step. is likely to cause hardship, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, the new policy is likely to improve the present condition ‘of education 
and remove all its defects. ‘The article concludes: by expressing the hope that 
Government will soon. bring all Indian Universities under its auspicious control. 


_ .$2,. Writing on the withdrawal by the Government of India of the rights 
_— eae of affiliation from the Caleutta University, the Desh 
ona. and the ‘(Tahore), of the 2nd July 1913, says that the 
a ae new arrangement will reduce the University to a 
mere plaything. in the hands of the authorities, who will eventually gain 
their object in_a scheme of which the foundation was laid ten years ago. 
But what is the use of such a University? Why is it not amalgamated with the 
Government E:lucation Departinent ? When a selected body such as the Cal- 
cutta University is not permitted to enjoy sufficient freedom in the performance 
of its functions, it is better that it should cease to exist. 


83. The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 5th July 1913, publishes from Mutéagi, 

eye re ee _,, of Amroha, an article headed “ Muslim girls and — 
ee among Punjabi English education.” | Commenting on the letter 
which appeared in the last issue of the paper on 

the subject, the correspondent says that the writer has rightly observed 
that English education has fostered in the minds of Muslim women the idea 
that the purduh system should be discarded, and that it has given them a taste 
for platform:speeches. It will (not) be surprising if the new education 
gradually induces Muhammadan ladies to associate with foreigners and cultivate 
their friendship, to carry on courtship with strangers, to travel alone, to take part 
in dancing a l’anglaise, and to keep men under their thumbs and harass them 
as the suffragists are harassing Mr. Asquith. But before this result is achieved 
“our” enlightened friends should ask those Englislimen (Mr, Asquith and his 
Ministry ?) what are the. blessinys of freedom for women who are bitterly 
cursing it. Extremist mu/lahs anil extremist gentlemen of the modern type 
constitute the diseased limbs of the Islamic socialboily, for it is they who have 
brought trouble on Muhanmadans. The writer goes on to refute the conten-. 
tions of the champions of English education for Muslim girls, and argues that 
Muhammadans will vain everything by teaching their girls Tastern arts and 
knowledge. Ile concludes by remarking that the Anjuman-i-llimayat-i-Islam, 


Lahore, has displayed extreme haste in deciding that Euglish shall be taught to 
Muslim girls. | | anal Se 


_ . Writing under the heading “Our gentlemen and female education,” 
the Millat ( ae) of the 4th July 1913, says that the present system of 
education has made Indian Musalmans clerks and pleaders, and has led them 
to adopt other similar avocations peculiar to slaves. “ Our” educated 
youngmen should realise the fact that making English the medium of ex- 
pression of all thought and all business. transactions. is tantamount to executing 
a bond pledging themselves to remain slaves till the Judgment Day. . Con- 
tinuing, it declares that a school for imparting English education to Muslim 
girls has recently been opened in the Tibbi Bazar, which is the ‘ head- 
quarters” of all the prostitutes of the Punjab. It-appears that the organisers 
of the school intend to bring innocent girls of respectable (Musalman) 
families to this neighbourhood under the pretext of educating them. It is 
strange that, though the evil results of the existing system of education 
have induced the Government of India to take steps to. prepare literary and 
religious books in Urdu for the education of Muslim. boys, yet “ the aforesaid 
worthiea””’ are loudly demanding English education for Muslim girls. < 


| (e)—Agricutiure and questions affecting the land. 


84. The.Zamindar Cahors). 98 the 6th only 118, has a note entitled 

‘eal. See a ee SSOWOTMMERE 0 wage jehad’’? The 

Zamindars ani Money-lenders. =” Tysbune, says. the paper, has made use of spiteful 

language regarding those officials who, in opposition to the Sahukar system, are 


: iia nett of 


Sani otters! banka, “Afier.qneting en 
g ular 8 ‘a usefal factor kes ng 
<a 


“* 


say how fo 
-founded, and adds thes ity; cannot believe ihe a 
pons - 


omi- 
Fribune 


to bear bh ill-treatinest, avd ‘Ot to ‘take the seanplactor by the throat at 
a time when he is ensnared in the net of compound interest and is unable to 
secure felease in spite of, Aube al and lamentations. But if the Tribune 
mearia that the Sahukar, 3} ke all tie crops when they are ripe, and should 


> * + J 


roug! "dha. don pourts for ae recovery of his wars then ” ‘the 


7 \. Commenting: on thé diva, the Dash (Lahore), of :the 9th July. 1913, 
publishes a notc: headed “ Am extremely dangerous and inflammatory, article,”* 


which it shys that the remarks of the Zamindar—whicli is always on’ the Nook 


out for an opportunity te attack: and ubuse Hindus—are highly acurrilous, 


. and the paper feels it its duty to invite Government’s attention to'them. ° It-will . 


be strange if-Government:takes no notice of an article which has openly inicited 
zamindars to take the lives of Sahukore. 
a. 3 = S SBE eee “es 
OIE wae se a.) Soy eT 83. The Odeerver (Laliors), of the 5th July 
Sabuhare in the Panjab 1918, publishes the following :— 


Ta hi last. annual. roport, the, Registrar of Oo-oparatizy e Credited Societies invited the 


: attention of the Punjab Government to the disoreditable tactics employed by some Munsifs. 


of the bania class to discouragé the é0-dperative credit movement. ether the garg 
have takén any action in the matter or ‘hot is known-to the officials’ alone: One: thin 


~ however, certain. ‘ Péople whd prow fat tnd tich ut the expense of the agricultutist bee 


.« **% 3 


now. entered upon @ new campaeuya againat.him. What they appear to desire is that their 
‘victim should neves be free.from sheir clutches and o stone is left-unturned to secure this 
object. It is now complained that a fehurt is, inst the village sowcars in 
Hoshjarput, Gurdaspur and Ferozepore Districts, t apn unp wovoked assaults are being made 
on unoffending and 80 on, 60 forth. As for the grievance about unprovoked assaults, 
we should very much Tike to know how thary of such complaints have been substantiated. 
Our readlets not have th ckise of Gujrat, where ‘the ‘Musalitan endeavouts to 


- thke up their due sharé in trade have. been represented as a boycott of the. Hindus,-.and 


Where’ a crop o foarte against Musatmans assaulting Hindus, etc., were all proved to be 


. adsolutely dofo The stories about Muhamniadans attacking Hindus: ia the. Hoshiar- 
District, othe bear ant y very Close family-resemnblance to the Hindu reports. about Gujrat 
and, unless eos sated by paiial decisjons, cannot but be taken with a big pinch of salt. 
Que would eéd, if the only foundation on which they are ‘Based were found 
. té consist df the k ‘ids esire of the Musalmans’to obtain their loans from co-operative 
~ credit sotietide rather than ‘ ‘the dotwoar. That this thesis is not an improbable 


 ohe willbe seen from the fact thats: 


-  ieSitlemint of the’ China) 
’ ‘Colony. 


grievance is made of attempts of 
men to tour the villeges and indube: the - ‘#0 establish and fgg e0-Operative : credit 
saaeeirlonaen our sie he would 11 en ever to Tenaaiu entangled ip 
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” Writing on the’ ad ‘Nir Siactibnent of the new y Chenab Colon: ,™ the 

Desh Lahore e), of the 3rd July 1918, bln, to the 

sonlations of the Settlement ‘Officer, and says 

that { if Pctuentheat has not yet accepted them, it 

would do well to publish them, ead. so aifurd the ooloniste aud the e general public 
an opportunity to offer critigiam or raise objections. - 


The Reaapey Sh is fron. me i "ibwane (Lahore) of she 10th July 1913 — 
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Our complaint has throughout been that the Government has been keeping the public in 

the dark as to the proposals of the Settlement Officers. We have been ceaselessly urging on 
. the atteytion of the Governmeut the wisdom and: necessity: of publishing the propasals of 
 Bettlement Oficors before passiug fiual-orders on them. In the absence of authentic informa- 

_ tion, all that the independent scction of the press can do is to call the attention of the 
Governnient.to the existence. of complaints and to indicate the nature of the dissatisfaction. 
This ‘is all that we have done as regards the settlement proposals in the Chonab Oolony ; 
_ @nd_a refereiice to the previous issues will show that we have even deemed it inadvisable to 
- ‘publish complaiuts as received, Nevertheless the writer of the inspired note in the Civil 
. and Military Gusette says: . ; 


. °  * With the experience of 1907 before him the pew pen agitator — the Lyallpur Colony as a 

promising field for his activity. It is to be regretted that any newspaper should lend itself to the furtherance of 

‘such an agitation by giving publicity to a statement so misiealing as that which appeared in the Tribumec of 

June 27th. It is. there represented that an enhancement of revenue from 8 annas to Rs. 6 or 1,100 per cent. 

is being — Such a statement is well calculated to promulgate. a belief in the harshness of the new 
arsessmen ee : a. 


We put it to the Civil and Milstury Gzette asa public journal, not as a proléyé, of 
this or that official, what wotld it have dono in Eugland, where all papers are treated alike, 
when nuwerous complaiuts from actual zauindars-wore received. Would it not have called 
the attention of Government to the existence of such complaiuts and invited the opinion of 
rsons who have information at first hand ? What, then, does the Upper Mall paper mean 
y its mischiovous accusation that this paper is lending itself to the furtherance of an 
agitation of the kind which was witnessed in 1907 ? Need it be said that the paper which 
lends itself to such an agitation is not the one which invites the attention of the G»vernment 
to the existence of dissatisfaction, but the one which suppresses it and misleads G>»vernment 
as regards the effuct of the settlement ag ? To attribute ‘ pulitical motive:’ to the 
commonest of common representations to Government is to create an atmosphere of distrust © 
and estrangeinent where mutual trust, sympathy and cordiality should prevail. 


“The Civil and Military Gazette, which is the custodian ot unpublished reports of 
public departments of Goverumout, gives the fullowing details demi-ollicially, so to say 
about the Rak Brauch Circle of the Chenab Colony 


“¢ The trath of the matter is that the total of the Government demand is being raised from R:. 5-10-0 
to Rs. 8-8-0 per acre. The Government demand is made up of land revenue, owner's rate and occupier’s rate. 
In the new assessment, while the occupier’s rate, the average incidence of which is Rs. 3-12-0 per acre, is left 
unchanged, the owner's rate and land revenue, which heretofore aggregated Re 1-8-0 per acre, are being me 
into one rate, which, instead of being uniform on all land, good, bad and indifferent, is assessed according to the 
st of each estate, the average being Rs. 4-12-0 per acre. The average is made up of rates varying from 

.2to Rs. 6. It is true that of the assessment of Re. 1-8-0 per acre ‘heretofore levied on account of land 
revenue and owner's rate the land revenue portion was only eight annas. But for all practical purposes land 
revenue and owner’s rate are the same, and owner’s rate is included in the definition of ‘land revenue’ in Section 4 
(10) of the Punjab Tenancy Act.’ ) 


It will bé seen from this lengthy quotation that the writer of the note thinks of 
were complaints and answers them in‘ averages,. while the complaints proceed from in- 
ividuals in whose case the rate uf enhancement has been so heavy as to make the incidence 
unequal. We never stated that the avoraye rate proposed for the Rakh Branch was the 
highest in the Province, although we did cuntrast the pcorceutage of increase in one cage in 
the Rakh Branch with tho average enhanceinent by 109 per cent. in the GQugera Branch. 
‘Considering that the cause of popular dissatisfaction lies in a disreyard of complaints from 
a large number of individuals who aro asked to pay tho highest rates, it is futile to talk 
of ‘averages’ as if that is any cousolation to the man who is to pay the actual rate 
and not the average rate. It has been represented to us that the lands of the Guzera 
Branch are far superior to those of the Rakh Branch and yet the rates of assessment op the 
latter have been heavier. While the demi-official statement of the Upper Mall paper merges 
khush hatssiats in land revenue, the petitions addressed to Goverment officers by Sikhs and 
Muhammadans alike contend that the former has been remitted. The popular contention 
that the colonists have suffured:a great deal of hardship to bring the junylo into a prosperous 
condition is not adequately recognised by the Settlement Otlicer. The ‘bar,’ it should be 
remembered, has been manured by the sweat of the colonists and enriched by the unre- 
quited labour of many thousands of men and woncn in the earlier years. Officials are 
often content to refer to the present transport facilities aud the rise in laud value. They 
are not disposed to ‘take into account the trouble, the expense, the want of adequate return 
for outlay, the financial embarrassment and in not afew cases the final insolvency of the 
colonists between 1892 and 1912. Nuthing need be said, of course, by persons who are 
ivileged to ‘inspire’ paragraphs about the want ofan adequate supply of water in the 
flistribution channels, or of the rigour with which the rule about the payment of land tax is . 
enforced on double crop areas. But all these cuntribute to intensify the dissatisfaction of 
the zamindars whether the domi-official chronicler condescends to notice them or not. 
: They are not likely to attach any sanctity to the rates imposed in the Hoshiarpur Tahsil, 
though they miyht have‘emanated from Fagir Syad Ifttkhar-ud-din ; and there is no know- 
ing whether the rate of Rs, 6 referred to is not confined to the valuable cho tract. In any 
case the fact-that Sikhs and Muhammadans are unanimous in the‘opinion that the rates 
a entice ie ce O42 SEA a fy 3 a 
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in n tlie: Rakh Branch. ate 1} times heindiad than in Gugera i ig suflicierit. reason to call’ for aa 
pauls the proposals of Scttlement Officers Luth tu obviate "possible mil 

: tions uf thuns officers and-to yive oa opportunity tu the perauiis & 

theit views foritally to Government.” . 


? 


Panjb. — ee (Lahore), of the 9th July 1983 


: -#'hs tle Banjat whidre lands are. 
ating to séttlenieit of land are’ coutidered- to be of great importance to. 


he latter do not like. thé re-eksedeifietit, aud’ the mt genes ., as long 
 Oxpdtiné Go'the’ people 


as: t 


fi! 
last, are a source of constant trouble, worry, anxist 
much prefer to submit to a reasonable increase in ge ee if + could we he 


Without having recourse to’ ‘Phe operations ad DS, oat 
= ~0 ne be he during all that: eutire distri with 


cere ee 
itieotfod’ fighting thot N few of. whom: regard the period: with. 
eppertaa yee hay while . the; san heen Asa fy io in the h 
and ‘the Bane anicdes id compelled to keep. nent in good nated . nie. is. 
cote; isidn of the controlling officials, but: we know. 
ot very 


ownet from: fllegal and irksome exactions: . Government are fu! ie pet of this 
unsatisfactéry state of affhirs, and have taken press not only:to pace} t duration an 
the édnseqtent’ cost of the settlements, but alsy to lessen the oppor tunities afforded to” 
thé ministerial soneouen to memes money. _ effurts - ie latter. age have, 
Wwe.are sorry to say, ot met: with: much appreciable success; although in not a few districts 
the vented of ag te ta ofa settlement has been considerably reduced. In'the earlidt 
sottlenients whet the land records and the mieasurement:maps themselves needed extensive 
Yévition, thé dperations naturally spread over several years.. But the existence of fairly 
complete and up-to-date records. and maps has. enabled Government seasibly to. shortéh 
ae total period in the case of some of the settlements now in progress. In the settlements 

that are to 3 be taken in hand during: the next two or three’ years this reduction will be 
possible to a still greater extent... Fui'this we are grateful to Govertimeiit. 


orn. In the Punjab almost one-third. of. the Province is generally under séttlenient 
é > may be snid-to form a normal. feature of the Prévineial 
| ; anént and trained: staff js maintained for the purpose 
and it is transfetied from ove - ratiibt: to another... Just wow dettletnent operations are ia 
progress in ten districts of the Province. These aré Gujranwala, Hoshiarpur, # 4 
Amritsar, Lahore, Lyailpur, Sialkot, Dehra-Harmirpur, Gujrat and Shahpur Thay’ will 


period! lically re-asseatied for revéiitie thé Soerat ne : 


who woald ***: 


Tu-comclusion we repeat what we havo so often: said, that the Government should — 
aot of the . 
‘to submit oe 


87, Tlie. following. is ftom the fibune 


‘ 


tbat in sola, A bee ee 
effective ‘and does not go'a long wa “4 proment the cultive ae 


‘commence by October next in threé more districts. In. the. case of me ten districts referred : 


to by us the operations m: question are. im various degrees of | rogress. In two districts, 
vie, Lyalipur and Selemitin, the work is completed . and él Ce increanad assdesmetits 
decided upon’ have ‘been announced:to the people, and'.in the Ge of sone, othérs . the 
ls made by ‘he’ Settlement: Colectors. are under. the | consi 
and in the case’ of others the operations are nearing comp. etion. 
that they will-receive’ ‘His Honour’s consideration. Te bégin w We as ae hd ‘mecebsity 
the Governarent: taking the: publie into their confidence., . 
existing arrangémenteit this connection are not at. all satisfactor: r borgiuls the public is 
trade aware of the revised rates of assessment only: when the sanction of 
Been accorded’ thereto, ‘Fhe general practice ‘whan # dhtrit  pesnnens 
isto’ depute the officér who’ Kas ultimatdly. to. carry on or. neil Oak ame 
‘6perations to prepare a‘ fordcast on the ‘dasis of. oxmting cetyl 
the economic wd other changes that might have taken-p 
settlement: ‘Phis forecast is prepnred with care. and th ed emer 5 
rifeht is Cléavly’ *indichted dhurete. ‘Recaons are given. in pm pada asbdksiné se 
sight fo be énhancdd:! Ft is submitted to ‘the Financial ton y vier when 
site fully’ Bérdtinieed amd: is finally sént -nip to. the Eqoal ena h the 
rénidrks of the BinaneialsComminsioner thepeo's.- The. Goraromehe ent oa ue én to the 
Goveraniciit of Iidia toydther with ‘the +-own: ‘remarks, and, tho hi 
aire ivbudd’ By thé Goverinrertt of India: before +heactaal ‘comuenostiont of 
relating 'tosettlaieit; ‘The ofdersof the:-Goversment: of Indis one ute t i, 
of od Settlenisie eo who-is-inot freecto: ‘depart from |! riG-exce 
| haters peter arly ig oe od a, vol atial do 


Say. “ot the lat 
anh tha reihient 7 ia. assels- 


thong! 640 oF ene oe moment, thne. takin the ps 
Neir'’ Se: LheGoverratent would, -not;-be pound. to accept the peopiss pe 
view, pat they would know and would beja.a . ‘position to “cons t the” objections: 


~~". of Goverimént, 


We venture: to matte 
a féw-suggestions ‘in this connection: to His Honoor..Sir Michael Q’Dwyer a So hae : 
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“ There is' aghin another. staya. of the work at which Government might advan- 
tageously take the people into their confidence; According to the present practice the 
Settlement. Collector submits his detailed proposals rélafing to the revised assessnett, 
These are scrutinised by the Financial Commissioner and are afterwards: seut' up to the 
Government of India together with the remarks or orders of the Local Government thereon. 
Thé final authority in tlie matter isthe: Goverment of Inilin; sid as:svon as its orders ara 
feteiVud the’reVised'rdtes df aliséusinent ate anndunced. tote saprwn Now we beg to suggest 
that the Lotal Government might publish the proposals made by the Sattlemetit Collector and 
endorsdd or’ modified by the Financial Commissioner before passiug orders thereon. A 
reasonable period of tine might be given tothe public to send in their objections, if any: 
This would enable Government to take into considefation the objectisis’ urged’ by’ the’ 
public before making up their minds’ a¥ rédavdi tlie’ endursément: or modification of the’ 
proposals sent up by the Settlement Collector. | 


“Whilst on this subject we might mention that in connection with a pending Bill 
in the Punjab Legislative Council a proposal was made by anon-official member that before 
announcing that a particular district was going to be“brought under re-settlement, Gov- 
ernment might let an @undunvement to that effect’ lie onthe table of the Council for 
six or three months in order to cuable members to dis¢uss the’ matter in the: Council or 
the public to dénd iw dlicir ‘views and' objections to Govéfnment. This was an excellent 
proposal, and its adoption was urged on the ground that the power to order a re-settlement 
of a district; whith had til? then vested:‘in the Government of Badia, had been transferred 
to the Local Government. Unfortunately the proposal was not accepted. We submit that 
there is nothing in the way of Sir Michael O'Dwyer giving the public an opportunity to 
have their say before actually ordering the re-settlement of a district. His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor has expert knowledge of the work of. settlement. He has settled a 
Punjab district and two Native States; he has worked as Director of Land Records in the 
Punjab ; and as Revenue Commissioner iv the North-West Frontier Province, he has super- 
vised the settlement operations of several districts. May we hope that our proposals will 
receive his favourable consideration? Our sole object in making them is to lessen the 
irritation, the discontent and the heart-burning that operations relating to re-assessment 
of land cause among those in the Province who have anything to do with land.” 


(f)—Railways and Communications. 


88. The Desh (Lahore), of the Ist J - 1913, publishes a communication 
Pua tee ee a entitled ‘* What else should we do but strike ?” 
— J Referring to the Southern India Railway strike, the 
writer says that railway employés, by going on strike in order to secure their 
demands, adopt a most unpleasant. method of attaining their object, as strikes are 
likely to injure not only the Railway Department, but also merchants, dealers, 
railway passengers and others. He cannot but. add, however, that the Railway 
authorities are responsible for strikes of this type, for they consider it a great 
sin even to reply to the legitimate demands of the poor railway employés. To 
quote an instance, the Station Masters on the North-Western Railway, Punjab, 
recently submitted 4 memorial to the Railway Board asking for redress of their 
grievances, but the latter gave no reply, whereupon some youthful employés in 
the Bhatinda District wired a reminder to the Board asking for one, but the 
readers of the Desh will be surprised to hear that instead of giving a satisfactory 
reply the District Traffic Superintendent suspended them for six months, and 
in a few cases stopped their promotion. Under these. circumstances, what else 
should railway employés do but strike ? 


(h) — Miscellaneous. 


$9. The Makhzan (Lahore), for June 1913, publishes from Qazi Nisar 
ey | ie ee oe Papel rma yeaa 9 headed ‘The decay 
indi othe of Islamic and indigenous industries owing to the 
? spate , conduct of the educated.” The writer’ says that it 
is owing to the conduct of educated men and women of the present day, who are 
fond of new fashions and devoted to the new light, that Islamic industries have 
not only declined, but have practically ceased to exist.. Factories, he adds, have 
been ruined and young workers have been thrown out ofemployment. European 
industries, on the other haad, have, thanks to the efforts of the adv cates of the 
new light, greatly flourished. After quoting instancés’ f thé décay of indigenous 
industries which have been replaced by the produce of their European rivals, the 
writer declares that even Turks are lositg theif country by aping Europeans 
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in dress and mode of life. In thege circumstances, 
national industries by setting a high value on Euro ods, but should try | 
to.safeguard national and indigenous industries by appreciating the value of 
country-made goods. eee aK 


Indians must fiot ruin their 


i 40. Ina note entitled “ A cursory view of 80 yeara’ of jnil histd’y’’ 
Jail'didary in the Punjab, *0® Desh (Lahore), of the 2nd Joly 1913, remarks 


that it is most sur “that, w the prices 
of edibles have doubled themselves during the Is years, the daily dietary 
expenses of prisoners have inereased only by 20 per cent. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that convicts are given food of an inferior quality. 


Ses . MISICK, 
: First Asstt. to the Dy. Insptr.-Genl. of Police, 
» The 12h Saaly 1918. CO. I. D. and Ratlways, Punjab. 
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No,. |. Name.. Locality. 
‘ : 
—— en 
URDU—OoonTINUED, 
- WEEELY. 

#1 | Afghan eo. | Peshawar ove 
$2-| Abi4-Fiqah .-» | Amritagr me 
883 | Ahl-i-Hadis coo] =DOy eee 
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86 | Arjuna e«- | Lahore ove 
87. Agorbans Gazette coe | Ammritang eee 
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40 | Bhnrat +o» | Jullundar oe 
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54 | Kam Dhenu® ++ | Ludhiana . 
85 | Kapurthala Akhbar -or, |; Kapurthala oe 
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| Ditto” eon) Bagtenet a 
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pence ———|—— = 
| 
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Saiyid Abdulla Shah —_ ., 984 gopies, 
Ghulam Ahmad ai 400» 
Sanacnila ae | 850 1, 
Lehna. Singh eee 500 » 
Danlat. Ram one 1,000» 
Raj Narain Arman _=e.. 1,000 
Narain Das ves oo » 
Amin Chand ove 2,280 
Miraj-ud-din oe 1,200 
Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... |. 500° (=, 
Qazi Siraj-nd-din Ahmad... 500 ,, 
Abdal Asis a 900 ,, 

| Mirsa Hairat eee 8,000 __,, 
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Ram Nath - a 
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Hari Lal Sharma. a9: 2,000 conies, 
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Bahawalpur State oe ia 450: 
Saiyld’ Maqbol Hossain 20, 
Sadiq. 2 ee 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 19ta JULY 1913—concLupDED. 


Se 


URDU—CONCLUDED, 


WEEKLY—concluded, 


Sanatan Dharm Parch arak... 


Locality. 


Amritsar 


Name of Pablisher, 


P, Ralia Ram eee 


Circulation. 


750 copies, 


72 | Shanti -e- | Rawalpindi Kishan Chand Mohan .. 1,200 » 
73 | Sialkot Paper Sialkot Todar Mal 00 ee «a 
74 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar »- | Jhelum .. | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 700 
75 | Sulabkul Jhang ... | Raj Narain “ 

76 | Tabzib-ul-Niswan Lahore .«. | Sayed Mamtaz Ali coe 2,000 copies. 
77 | Victoria Paper® es | Sialkot R, 8, Lala Gian Chand and 700 

L. Brij Lal. 

78 | Watan «- | Lahore -»- | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 6,200 _ ,, 

79 | Zamindar wi De ». | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900 ,, 
FORTNIGHTLY. 

80 | Jiwan Tat «-. | Lahore .. | Dev Rattan - 875 copies, 
81 | Mister Garette »- | Do. | ... | Ali Bakhsh ” a 
82 | Mobyal Gazettet | Kala, Jhelum District ... , Mehta Sham Das oe —_— « 
83 | Nur ee. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf _ 1,000 _ ,, 

PERSIAN, 
‘ FORTNIGHTLY. 
84 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart .-. | Kabul | Abdul Khalik ot ‘i 
URDU. 
MONTHLY. 

85 | Arorbans Parkasht »». | Lahore .«. | Salig Ram _ 700 copies, 

86 | Arya Musafir ° yee | Jullundur | ... | L. Amar Nath ‘os a 

87 | Fasanat Lahore .. | H. Muhammad Firoz-ud- 1,500 _ i, 

din, 

88 | Indart e | Do. iis Dharm Pal, B.A. wn 1,200 , 

89 | Insan ee. | Amritsar ... | Ghulam Qadir is 500 _—s—é, 

90 | Jauhar oot es .». | De. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 

91 | Kakezai Social Reformerf ... | Lahore Fazl Din - 400 ,, 

92 | Makhzan oe Do. a Ghulam Rasul ore 2,000 4, 

93 | Martand os Do. .-. | Kanhaya Lal eee 300s, 

94 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh es. | Delhi .. | M, Muhammad Khalil 200 ,, 

95 | Raghbir Patrikaf ». | Lahore ee. | Prabh Dial aa 

; 96 | Sadhu -. | Delhi .. | M. Suraj Narain ies 1,200 , 

97 | Safi “ — Beha-ad-din, District | Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 ., 

98 | Zabant | Delhi | Dr, B, B, Mitra oes 250 , 

GURMUKEHI, 
WEEKLY, 

99 | Bir eo. | Amritsar ... | Mebtab Din oe 500 copies. 
100 | Khalsa Sewak wo | Dow --. | Jiwan Singh ove eo 
101 | Punjab Reporter® | Do. ... | Ganda Singh ote 400 ,, 

® Not received during the week. 


¢ Not received during the fortnight, 


+ Not received during the month, 
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L—Potrrics, 

| “ (a)—Fovreign. 
1, The Homdard (Delhi), of the 9th July 1913, reproduces an article 
‘Haglan’ and Triskey. from the Téram headed ‘ The Islamic world.” The 


ai fhram declares that if Great Britain, who is moving 
step by step towards Arabia, is allowed to make. eneroachments upon it, a day 
will come when the whole'of Arabia, accordiny to many statesmen, wilt fall under 
her influence: “She his already managed to secure with little difficulty the 
rr ag of Aden, Hazramut, Qman, Muscat; Mohammerah; Koweit and 
ahrein. If shameless and selfish persons cannot ‘realise the gravity of such a 
situation, -a free Osmanli alone will shed tears of blood over it.. It is regrettable 
that, far from being satisfied with the possession of these countries and the Sea, 
Great Britain has again begun to display her spirit .of land-grabbing. -A: native 
of Yemen from Taaz has telegraphed to the paper reporting. that 400 - British 
sqidiers,..commanded by 10 officers: and accompanied by the Amir of. the 
Hawashab tribe, left Aden and adyanced as far as Darija. The Commanding 
Officer sent. word to Muhammad Nasir Pasha, . Naib -Tahsildar of Qumairah, 
requesting an immediate interview for the discussion of some :important 
matters of a very delicate and dangerous nature, .and. promised to give 
Nasir Pasha ao large sum in the event of his acceding to his request, with 
which the Pasha, however, declared his inability to comply. The Command- 
ing Oflicer then went away and stayed as a guest with Zariqa, the Amir 
of an independent tribe, who, it is said, has consented to place himself 
under the protection of Great Britain. The paper then remarks that the 
Officer Commanding gave presents to the Amir and the tribesmen in or ler 
to ‘excite: their hostility to Turkey, and concludes by expressing the hope that 
Tarkish officials will realise the gravity of the situation, and will make them- 
selves ready ‘to protect Arabian territory from becoming the prey of the scheming 
foreipners who are rapidly encroaching upon it. | 


’. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 9th July 1913, publishes from Shahbaz a 
communication headed “ We did ‘not expect this from Great Jritain.” An 
Arabic newspaper of beyrout, says the writer, reports that Sheikh Mubarik, 
Wali of Koweit, some time ago induced his friend [bn-i-Masud, Amir of Nejed, to 
take possession of Alahsa and its surroundings opposite the Persian Gulf, and 
informed him that Great Britain would help him in the matter and would make 
him an independent Amir by releasing him from his alleviance to Turkey. 
Although the Beyrout newspaper-: believes the authenticity of the report, yet 
the writer refuses to believe that Great Britain, who is apparently friendly 
towards Musalmans, will secretly take part in such unholy conspiracies. 
Indeed, he cannot believe that Great [Britain is determined to undermine 
Turkey, for by resorting to such unscrupulous mischief-making she will teach 
her Musatman subjects that she considers it a meritoriaus action to remain 
outwardly loyal and yet'in the garb of a friend to compass another's ruin. 


» 2 The Afghan{Peshawar), of the 26th June 1913, in a note entitled 
ao ete -,  “Anguman-i-Khuddam-i-Kaa/a, ’’ remarks that as the 
| go ener ~** ‘Turks, who are the guardians of Mecca and Medina, 
Pt See are hecuming weak, it is natural that Muhammadans 
should devise. measures for the protection of their.sacred cities. An invasion of 
 the-sacred icities ‘is quite within the bounds of possibility, for experience has 
shown that. whenever‘respectable European powers begin to assume their real 
divitised aspect they do not hesitate to commit the most shameless crimes ((é¢. 
doings).' ‘Accordingly, when Russia attacked the sacred mausoleum at Meshed and 
destroyed-the green dome of the mausoleum of Imam Musa, Muhammadans began 
to feet some anxiety lest other greedy (European) nations: might show similar 
gudacity towards Mecca ond Medina. In fact, no power on earth can suppress 
the.excitement which has been created among Muhammadans by the .apprehen- 
sion that their’sacred places may ‘be insulted. But what an unsatisfactory out- 
come of this excitement is the Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i-Kaaba! The Afghan then 
publishes fhe.rules and regulations of the Anjuman, and says that after a {ull.con- 
sideration of the scheme it has come to the conclusion that it is chimerical and that 
its objects are impossible of attainment. 


642. 
3. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 9th July 1918, publishes a letter 


. _, from Nawab-ud-din, of Amritsar, to the address of 

pine Zomindar Turkish Belief De. Saiyid Muhammad Husain, Trustee of the Zamin- 

| - .* dar, Turkish Relief Fund, in which the writer says 

that _p certain newspaper (?' the Humter) is grossly attacking the Editors of the 

Zamindar, the Comrade, the Hilal and the Muslim. Gazette, and that its allega- 

tions against Zafar Ali Khan in sonnéetion with the Turkish ‘Relief Fund have left 

the public with an unpleasant impression. The writer therefore requests _ Dr. 

Muhammad Husain to inform him whether or not the whole amount of sub- 

scriptions raised is remitted to any respectable Turkish official and spent in 
carrying out the object for which it was collected. 


Commenting on the above letter, the paper endeavours to prove that the. 
whole of the amount has been remitted to the Prime Minister of Turkey, whose 
réceipts have been published in the paper from time to time, It remarks- that © 
there are certain persons who consider it their primary duty to bring all sorts 
of charges and insinuations against Zafar Ali Khan, and who will ‘nevér 


relax this attitude, even ifthe whols community honourably acquits Zafar Ali 


Khan of all the charges brought-against him. The paper concludes by announce.’ 
ing its readiness to remove, either:verbally or by correspondence, the suspicions. 
of any person regarding the Zaméadar Turkish Relief Fund. | | 


} 


4. The following is from the Arya Patrika. 


a (Lahore), of the 12th July 1913 :— 


“ Three Sikhs have been deputed to..India by the Indians in Canada to arouse the 
sympathy of their countrymen here in their attempt to get the Canadian Immigration Law. 
amended in their favour. The grievances of our countrymen in Canada, who are mostly 
Sikhs, are too well-known to our readers to require repetition. Interviewed at Bombay 
the leader of the deputation made a significant statement. The Indians, he said, get on 
excellently with the general public andre: in high favour with their employers for their 
steadiness. In some cases, he said, whole families have been taken into Canada, at the 
instance of these employers, in defiance of the law, and in these cases, it is interesting to 
note, the authorities have allowed them to remain as an act of grace. There is, thé deputa- 
tion declares, no question of racial an om in the matter; the trouble is wholly due to 
the Labour members of the Canadian Fes ament.” ; 


; (8)— Home. 


a ? 5. The following is from the Zribune. 
Fetien ena Goememnten. (Lahore), of the 16th July 1913 :— ee 


“The word ‘Swadeshi’ has so often been distorted to mean either sedition or some- 
thing very objectionable that the Bengal Police Department has at last thought it necessary 
to issue a circular about it.’ The police subordiaates often use the word in respect. of per- 
sons whom they desire one should understand as a person who is hostile to Government in 
some form. But this itis time to correct. For we are told that Government bave no 
desire to discredit @ man desirous of using and encouraging articles of purely indigenous 
manufacture. Further, the Inspector-Gereral considers that ‘ where a person.is involved 
in the agitation, he is, as a rule, either an agitator of ‘ Moderate’ or ‘ Extremist’ views, or he 
is engaged in propagating sedition, or he is a revolutionary or an anarchist.’ This classifica- 
tion is interesting, ani apparently the C. I. D. gives one or other of these designations to 
those whom they do not like, and Government is informed accordingly. It may be asked 
here whether the police distinctions ofa ‘ Moderate agitator, and ‘Extremist agitator’ 
convey any blame as those ofa ‘Seditionist,’ a ‘ Revolutionary, and an ‘ Anarchist.” If 
so, which of them is the lesser'evil. Now that Messrs. Rasul, Sahravardi and Jayaswal 
have been disalluwed to become: University lecturers apparently upon information supplied, 
one is a little curions to know in’ whidh'ef the five groups of political ‘suspects’ uf India 
they have been in-luded. If we pry al the Hon’ble Mr. Sudrendranath ‘Banerjee’ as a 
type of a ‘Moderate agitator, which he admitted to be before the Public Service Com- 
mission, then the politieal fame of Messrs. Rasul must be’ far leas open to excite polies 
jcion. The Jé.wt harmful réle'cne can adopt for himself is to become a pure Swadeshi, 
thence tojump into Swarajist, carefully avoiding being either a Moderate gitator. 
or an Extremiat 4 4 , ‘ 6.32 As eit ts Fe! : , ‘ . , “a 


+ 


~ 
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6. Writing under the heading “ The Ministers of England are tendering 


| it apology,” the Bharat (Jullundur), of the 11th 
eth Bae tad eet in Bog- July 1913, says that there is a morta of difference 
. between the methods of government in England 
and in India, forin England even the strongest Minister cannot go against 
public opinion, whereas in India no heed is paid-to the cries of poor Indians, 
pa protestations cannot induce the authorities to act in conformity with their . 
wishes, fission 


7. Writing under the heading “A destestable attempt to prejudice 
a ee oo Englishmen against Indians,” the: Kashmiri 
bylty. Magrzine (Lahore), of the 7th July 1913, says that 
from their very inception Anglo-Indian newspapers 
have been in the habit of creating, in season and. out of season, estrangement 
between the rulers and the ruled. Just as certain short-sighted Hindu and 
Muhammadan newspapers wish to secure an increase in their circulation by 
attacking and abusing each other, in the same way some English papers gain 
their selfish ends by poisoning. the minds of the.jmmlers against Indians. After 
declaring that the Editor of the Hxglishman isso suspicious of Indians that he - 
sees deception and fraud in everything Indian, the magazine reproduces a 
pe wr of the Englishman's article in which the loyalty of Indians is 
attacked, . 


The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 6th July 1913, referring to the . 
same article, says that the Anglo-Indian paper has made other attacks on Indians 
in a manner that is likely grossly to injure their feelings, and remarks that it is a 
pity that the provisions of the Press Act have so far not been extended to.punish 
wicked and scurrilous newspapers such as the Hnglishman, whereas poor Indian 
newspapers are constantly being punished by them, | 


8. The following is from the Panjabee, of 


Rte = on ee the 17th July 1918 - 


“Tt was in many ways a significant speech which the Aga Khan made as President 
of the annual meeting of the All-India Moslem Leagué in London. The declaration made 
in the report of the League, to which the Aga Khan lent the weight of his name and 
authority, that it had been a fundamental principle of the League from its inception that 
the best interests of Moslems were bound up with the maintenance of British supremacy 
in Asia, was in striking contrast with one at least of the aspirations generally associated 
with pan-Islamism. It was clear to Indian Moslems, said His Highness, that British and 
Turkish interests were closely identified. Their mutual good-will, he added, afforded the 
best possible safeguard against the partition of Asiatic Turkey, which would expose the 
Western route to India to attack. Coming to things nearer home, His Highness said 
that the ideal of self-government under the Crown, which had been adopted by the Central 
League, must commend itself to all thoughtful men. After having made this important 
declaration of principle, His Highness seems to have been suddenly reminded of the appeal 
which had been made to him in a somewhat covert way by the Special Correspondents 
of certain English and Anglo-Indian journals; and he added: ‘It meant many decades 
of effort towards self-improvement, social reform, diffusion and complete amity between 
the communities; but if it meant mere hasty impulse then the day which witnessed 
the formulation of that ideal. would be very unfortunate in the country’s annals.’ Taiis 
expression of opinion could not possibly have been intended for home consumption, 
because His Highness must be aware that no responsible leader of public opinion in India 
no one, in fact, except a handful of youngmen why, in no country, would be taken seriously — 
has ever thought or said that self-government is to be achieved by impulsiveness, Patient, 
strenuous, ant aatslliding toil has everywhere been the determining factor in the acquisition . 
of self-government, and in India history will only repeat itself in its broad features. But 
whether the ‘ decades’ will be many or few is one of those questions in regard to which | 
history can afford no sure guidance ; it will depend prinicipally upon ourselves—our intelli- 

fit, self-conscious activity. This, however, is more or less a detail. That self-goverament 
itself is inevitable even the ‘Times’, which has hitherto consistently opposed the cause of 
iy ta both in Ireland and in India, no longer denies. Self-government, it says, may not. 

impossible in certain circumstances. The question of those circumstances is a question of 
ways and means. The really important questions just at present are those of the legitimacy 
ani the practicability of the ideal. Both are conceded by the Times. We want nothing 
further from it. We can take care of the rest. The stress that His Highness laid upon 
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diffusiod and complete amity between te conitnunities was clearly ove-of the most important: 
things in his speech. But when His Highness added that ‘much could be done to improve. 
Hi . 

O 


aad Moslem’ relations by local committees working ely ‘through the medium. 
games and sports for young people,’ he prescribed a remedy which would not. touch the. 
 eha the disease. Let there be local committees of the kind advocated by .the. Aga 
an by all means ; but let it not be forgottdn that co-operation.im games does not chee 
lead t4 co-operation ‘in sphéres where ‘ supposéd’ interests collide. The question must’ 
squarely faced and there must be a real sjiirst of Givé and Take. Where either eommunity- 
has.a genuine, keenly-felt grievance, the ‘leaders of the other community must make an 
earriest endeavour to secure its redréds.) Ahd where the conflict of interests is real, each 
cna om Aer ag be prepared to meet the other half-way. We have had enough, of beating 
er deg It was time the teal sttudtion' was manfully faded, and notevaded as it has 
ithértd been. ” : | ; 4 


9. The Coeil and a. News (Ludbiana), of ie i July vs 
we 2, gy 9, ‘publishes an article hegded “ The ‘military expendi- 
_ The Miltary expenditure of Indi. + ne of: India.” The Congress,. says the. pape, has: 
btn persistently demanding a reduction of military expenditure, for an impover:. 
ished country ‘such as India can-no «longer - bear. the: increasing. burden; many 
_ inkpertial <Hearopeans also suppurt this demand, The army was iacreased.at a 
tite when relations between thedéritish Goverhment and Russia were strained, and. 
when there was ah apprehension that the Czar would attack this country. But now 
that the ‘frontier has been fully. strengthened, and relatidns between England 
and Russia are friendly in the extreme, the champions of political advancement 
and administrative reforms should emphasise the need of reduction in military 
expénditire. Réferring to the Nicholson Committee, the paper Bays’ that, to add 
to'the dissatisfaction caased ‘by. the disregard of _Indians-in the formation:.of the 
Committee, and ‘by its omission to record the evidenee of @ single non-official 
Indian, it has been officially announced thatthe report of the Committee is not to 
be given publicity. The paper concludes by hoping that the ‘non-confidential 
portions of the report will be published. 


I].—Nativz STATES. 


10. The Paisa Akhbar A bea 7 ce ed 1913, publishes an 
wii tate on a Ree. caer article, headed ‘ Britis overnment officials and 
eS . atine.States.”” The writer says that it is a settled 
principle of British rule: that-no-official, whether high or low, may hold a post 
for thore than three years. . But’it’is'a pity that neither. the States nor the British 
Govérnmient take any: action’ m cdhnection with Government officials whose 
sérvices have been lent to Native States, and ‘who continue to -hold their appoint- 
ments for-more than‘ three. years. Moreover, the neglect of the three years’ rule 
leads to other evils, for when officials are allowed ‘to remain in a State for an 
are ps gh apt they introduce their relatives and fellow-citizens into the State 
ahdigive them billets, and wholesale robbery. of the. State subjects results. In 
short, Government is solely responsible for all the mismanagement in Native 
States, for the State subject ‘regards the British Government’ as his Imperial 


Government. | | ikea me? 
AL, "The Kashmiri Magazine “(Latiore), of ‘the 7th July 1918, publishes 
‘stad gititee:” | ‘@ communication in which the writer describes how 


Bi a: a ee  vecklessly. the Darogha of Poonch dail insylted the 
Quran, and says that'as “a resik’ of his intolerable audacity the Muhammedan 
prisoners in the jail fasted for 24 ‘hours. The -delay witich is ‘being caused in 
making efiquiries is tantamount to throwing’ ‘a ‘veil ‘over the ' affair,’ but'tire 
Muhammadans of the State repose implicit corifidence ‘in ‘the ‘Rajn’s: sense ‘of 
justice and impartiality, and feel ‘sure that justice “will ‘be doné-to‘them. ° | 


The Zamindir (Lelove), of” ‘the 1th: July 1913, 2S 
ys that these ‘heart< Li ; dacevating ‘and: ‘600 
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Muhamrtadans, indeed, have becorne'so ¢alious that even if a non-Muahammadan. 
driters a mosque with hie boots on no one interferes with him, and if a mosque is 
levelled to the groand no Muslim feels the desecration. Again, if Muhammadan. 
stiden ts sound the call-for-prayers at a place (the reference is tothe Ludhiana: 
Geéverniient High School Boarding-house), the severest punishments are inflicted 
on them, but Muhammadans take not the least step in the matter. No non-. 
Muhammadan, however, whether an Englishmen or an Indian, if fully aware 
ftiet the fetlings of Muhsmmadans will be inflamed if their religious affairs are 
interfered with, Would dare openly to wound their feelings and insult Islam. 


. Wrifing ander the heading “ An example of Steoaraj,” the Fuval (Kadian), . 
of the 9th July 19138, refers to the tearing of the Quron by Badri Nath, Jailor- 
af the Poonch State, and says. that by so doing he has not only wounded the 
feelings of Musalmans, but has also insulted Islam. The Wazir of the State. 
paid no heed to the report on the affair, but promoted the Jailor and ordered 
thie Musilinan -complninants to ‘be put‘isto jail. It is apparent from the above 
moident that it ie not Englishmen, but Indians themselves, who oppress their 
feliow-coantrymen, and that bitter: indeed will be the fruit of Swaraj if it be 
estwblished in the coantry.: In fact, if Engtishmen were now to abandon India: 
mm ber present condition, Hindus and Musalmans would tear each other to 


V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND Reticious MATTERS. 


i 12. The following is from the Khalsa Ad- 
ae a ee 7. and yocate(Amritsar), of the 12th June 1913 :— 


* # ad . . 


“The Census Superintendent has made another statement :— 

“ ¢ Theve is nothing inconsistent in a Sikh being an Arya.’ 
“Ifthe thing were not in black and white, we could never have believed that this 
was the view of one who has even the. most superficial acquaintance with the conditions 
revailing in the land of the five rivers. There is no other religious society in the land 
hich is or can essentially be divided from the Sikhs by a wider gulf than the Arya 
amajtsts, The founder of the Samay in his vituperative tompaign has not spared even 
Gutt Nanak Dev, while Sikhism consists in one of its aspects In implicit faith, in the im- 
atable Mission of the Gurus. According to our worthy Census Superintendent, then, 
here ‘is nothing inconsistent in ‘a belsever being a non-belsever at the same time. We do 
confess that we are bat too obtuse to understand this * philosophy.’ A general fatiliarity 
with ‘the, writings of the Provincial press convinces every reader that ifthe Sikh press has 
ever engaged in a rather actimonious struggle of wordy warfare, though always in selt- 
defefce and in much tilder diction than their antagonists, it was with and on account of 
the Samayrsts. We see very often ‘the unseemly sights of the attempts of the Samuytate to 
take possession of Sikh Gurdwaras, schools and other institutions, and it is. the Sumajiste 
who huve in-recent times, most frequently flouted the Sikh ideals, Gurus and religious 

symbols,. More in a ‘future issue.” 


18. Writing under “ heading Pig narra vasg pe and i James 
a ea eston”, the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 14th 
P eng e eergee noes. and 15th July 1913, says that when “we” 
consider the. deep relations which bind Indian Musalmans to His Majesty. 
the King :Emperor, “our” hearts are lacerated to find that the recompense 
of “our” devotion and loyalty is the demolition of mosques at the point 
of-the bayonet before‘ our” very eyes. The ruin of Turkey and atrocities in 
the Balkans have undoubtedly wounded “our” hearts, but the demolition of 
the mosque by Sir Jamies Meston during the peaceful and just rule of Great 
Britaia has inflicted a sveund compared with which that caused by the Balkan 
atrocities % insignificant. ‘The paper then refers at some length to the decision 
hat the part demolished ts not an essential and sacred part of the mosque, and 
eclates Sint # His Hononr’s ativisers were Hindus and Europeans, their opinions 
Bhoald have ‘had no weight, batifthey were Muhammadans, as undoubtedly 
ppears to have been the case, then they are shameless betrayers of their faith. 
iis Honour calls the demolished .portion a dulan, but a dalan is in 
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reality one of the most sacred . parta:6f.a mosque. “The advisers . of Sir Jamer 
Meston were relatives of those Ettroptans who regard their walk in the. Juma. 
Moéque as pleasant a sight-seeing as that of a minagerje or a museum ; to obtain: 
wise advice His Honour should have corisulted the ulems, and his omission to dq 
86 is equivalent to his having; arrived at a premature decision to destroy the 
portion of the mosque at all costs. , yobs < 


In its issue of the. 13th July the same paper remarks that Musalmang 
are nowadays witnessing developments. which before. could never have sugs 
gested themselves even in the wildest flights of imagination. The demolition 
of part of the Cawnpore Mosque at the point of the bayonet and the characterisa- 
tion of the Muslim outcry caased thereby as artificial form a spectacle so ‘heart~ 
rending that it has shaken the faith-of Musalmans in the Government’s principle 
of non-interference in religious matters, ) ee 4 BR we 


. .. Writing on the same subject the Hunter. (Lahore), of the 14th July 
1913, says that the grossly illegal doings of the Sikh rule are proverbial, but they. 
are not uncommon even under. British rule, for several cases have occurred: duritig 
the. present régime ‘which cast an ugly blot on. the fair name of the British . sense 
of.justice. - Indeed, it is extremely regrettable that some responsible authorities 
of the present Government take a prominent part in injuring the feelings. (of 
Muhammadans). , 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


: 14 The Tribune (Lahore), of the 15th July 
pod oatmaeg 1913, publishes the following :— 

“ At the Calcutta High Court Justices Imam and ig on Tuesday last disposed 
ofa rule issued in the. matter of a security of Rs. 1,500 -being demanded from the pro- 
prietor of the Hablal Matin newspaper by the Government of Bengal—apparently for 
publishing certain articles taken exception to by the Government. Their Lordships held 
that the High Court had no jurisdiction to revise an order under the Press Act and 
discharged the rule on the 8th instant. This is the first time on which a High Court hag 
eaniael that it has no juisdiction to revise an order issued by Government binding down 
the proprieter of a newspaper to good beélvaviour. in the payment of a security deposit. _In 
the case of bad characters, thieves, daecaita: and rowdiea several sections in the Criminal 
Procedure Code provide in the first: instanee.for: an issue of a notice to the party con- 
cerned .to show cause why he should not. be asked to pay a security to keep the pe. 
He is allowed a judicial hearing, and he has generally two further occasions to Ps gens 
move for a revision of the order of the Magistrate. But in the case of the newspaper 
proprietor in India he is treated summarily by an executive order and is infinitely worse 
than a thief, dacoit or murderer in the manner in which the law treats him. We ask : is this 
fair? The Hon'ble Mr. Montagu when questioned in the House of Commons by 
7 O'Grady a” reference to the press security demanded from the A. B. Patrika, is report- 

to have said : ne ) 


 ¢ Tt is open to the editor of the paper (thé Amrita Basar Patrika) to appeal against the order of the 
Bengal Government as regards finding security to the Calcutta High Court, which is reported to have 
summoped him for contempt of eourts on its own initiative.’ — 


“ Perhaps Mr. Mon thought that the Indian Press Law was as good and reason- 
able as. he imagined, and that it secured ‘legal safety and the faitnesg of a hearing in. the 
first instance. But he is a sadly mistaken. The press in India is treated worse than a : 
thieving den and its members worse than criminal tribes so far as this security demand is . 


concerned. Will the Government of Lord Hardinge remove this humiliating anomaly?” 


a 15. The following is from the Oseercer : 
vee Kane Wey. + (Lahote), of the 16th July 1918;— = 


“Phe appalling mischief, damage and disaster caused by the non-existence. of usury 
laws in an esseutially agricultural ‘cougtey: like India must have comeas.a. revelation to . 
many people, to whom the real . facts might have. been- disclosed for the. firut.time ‘in .the 
temperate but :maaterly speech delivered on the subject at the.last meeting of the United 
Provinces Oouncil by the Hon'ble Khwaja Ghulam-us-Saqlain. _Those who have. given 
thought to the subject cannot be unaware. of the ruinous working of the existing syétem ‘in 
Iodia. For others, however, Khwaja ‘Ghulam-us-Saqlain’s speech must have ‘brought: & 


conelusiyely-that the bast-families belonging to. every 
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community in India—Hindu and Mahammadan and: Anglo-Indian, official and non-official. 
are being ruined. by the existing law, -which puts the wealth-producing classes of the country 
ft the mercy of the blood-sucking baxia, and that the only way of checking the evil is to 
‘put some limite to the amount of usury which could be claimed by the sowcar. With this 
end in view, it-will have been seen from our last, the Khwaja Sahib intends to. move a 
resolution in the United Provinces Legislative Council providing that no sowcar will get 
in the shape of interest more than twice the principal sum lent to his victim. This will be 
exorbitant enough in all conscience. We are, however, sorry to learn that some supporters, 
if.not:-members, of the banss class are agitating for an. opposition to the resolution under 
the plea that it will most benefit the Musalman debtor, at the expense of the Hindu sow-ar-. 
-The fatuous nature of the objection can best be realised from the fact that Chaudhri Abha 
Singh, Pleader of Meerut, has consented to become Joint-Secretary of the Society started. 
by.the Khwaja for this purpose. In the Punjab, where the Musalmans preponderate, the. 
Muhammadans fall most into the toils of the money-lender. Any one, however, acquainted 
with the United Provinces is not unaware of the fact that in the United Provinces the 
Hindus suffer more than the Muslims, the Hindu Jats, Gujars, Ahirs, Rajputs, Brahmans 
and Kyaths being hardly superior to Muslims in this respect. The intellectual Bengalee, 
the brave Rajput, the sturdy Mahratta, all stand in the same boat, and one has only to see 
India with one’s own eyes to realise the magnitude of the evil. As for the liability of the 
Musalman to incur debt, he is thrown into the shade by the Rajput, so much eo that the 
village wags tell us that God will not allow the members of that warrior caste to enter paradise 
for fear of their mortgaging the blessed land. Under these circumstances, it is most 
ridiculous, if not dishonest, to impute sectarianism to‘ the Hon’ble Khwaja in his efforts 
‘for the amelioration of the lot of some of the best classes in the country. .We sincerely 
trust that the resolution which he intends to move in the United Provinces Legislative 
Conncil will be dispassionately considered by all classes of the Indian and European com- 
munities and that it will receive enthusiastic support at the hands of all.” | 


VII—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


16. Referring to the contempt of Court case instituted by the Bengal Gov- 

| ernment against the Amrita Bazar Patrika, the Civil 

The Amrita Bazar PatrikaCon- gnd Military News (Ludhiana), of the 7th July. 
wens | 1913, declares that the Provincial Government has 
suffered a defeat, for the High Court of Calcutta has honourably acquitted the 
Editor and the Printer of the Amrita Bazar Patrika. But why did the legal 
advisers of the Bengal Government advise the prosecution of a case which was so 
weak ? Although the High Court’s decision’-in ‘the case is beneficial to the 
interests of the press, yet it should teach those authorities a lesson who are in 
the habit of regarding the offer of advice to them asthe highest effrontery, and 
it is to be hoped that the case will bring them to their senses. 3 


Writing on the same subject, the Desh (Lahore), of the 10th July 1913, 
says that it is extremely difficult for a plain-speaking Indian newspaper to continue 
to bask in the sunshine of official favour, especially as the authorities whose actions 
it criticises lack toleration, and cannot consequently bear the test of criticism, 
which pierces their bosom like athorn. They feel no scruple in making use of the 
powers which the law has, independently of Courts, vested in them, to the injury 
of those papers which they mistakenly regard as hostile. The papers, however, 
at which the blow is aimed remain wholly in the dark until the orders regarding 
the confiscation of their security are promulgated. The paper then declares that 
the Press Act is the sword of Damocles hanging over the head of the Indian 
Press, and refers to the troubles and difficulties to which a journalist is subjected 
by the Press Act. 


ie ee 17. The following is from the Panjabee 
Recruitment of Judicial Oficers. (Lahore), of the 12th July 1913 :-—~ 


.. » ©Pbe recent decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the case 
popularly known as the Madras Murder Case has elicited some very interesting and 
seigtity observations from Mr. Eardley Norton on the capacity of I. C.S. Judicial Officers. 
In‘a letter which he has addressed to a Calcutta journal, Mr. Norton calls public attention 
to the unsatisfactory nature of the system of recruitment. of Judical Officers which obtains 
at the présent day—a matter which is engaging the attention of the Royal Commission 
on-Publie Betviocs now:recording evidence in Eagland. The.scheme which the Government 
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ro) .- Hankcigal and Cantonment Affaire 
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ae Relercing te the proposal of the Bombay 3 Municipality to. construct 
sn & magnifieient ‘hospital at Parel, in Bombay, i 
Peper Apiary aod th memory of thé late King Emperor, Edward VII; 
the Desh (Lahore), of the 8th Jaly 1913, - says - tha? 
the announcement that only 250 beds will be provided for patients in a hospital 
which will be constructed at a coat-of 21 -lakhs-of Yupees implies that the 
Hospital will probably be erected for the special use of influential and highly- 
placed Englishmen, notwithstanding ‘the fact that 9 out of the proposed 
21 lakhs of rupees will be paid by the Municipality, which receives its contribu- 
tion from its indian rate-payers. This is, indeed, a subject- which. requires 
further elucidation, and the. paper . hopes that the tienes of the rate- 
pay ers of Bombay will pay attention. to it. | | 


| ()—Biduoation 


- Phe Bombay 
Edward Memorial 
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= Writing under thetendi Z Indians j am England,” the Akhbar-s-’ Aim 
ahere),.of the 3 1943, refers to.the diffe 
Indian endents in England. culties @xperienced by aie studenta who go to 
Eagland for education, and to the discourteous and inconsiderate treatment which 
they receive at the hends ef haughty Englishmen, but expresses ita opinion : that 
such alle egations can be laid at the 8 of only a few Englishmen, and not of the 
whole British nation, for there ure black sheep in ‘every conimunity. | - Referrin 
next to the “ng vances of Indian stadents receiving industrial education in Brit 
factories, ind to the report of the Committee appointed to consider those griev- 
ONnCeS, the papet says that according to. Mr. Khare British factories do not wish to 
teach Indians anything. It then seks the India Qffite to compel those British 
faétoties with which it has d to give ® complete training to their Indian 
. students, piven toe an ‘apprehension, ‘thet the Seeretary af: saudi will, not 
date to act m a be nie | am os a! 


1 BS ith oi on ie The Clearer (Lahore), of the 120 
die ni ie aod, the July 1918, pubiiohes che inated =. oy 


c+” *  Biver-since-the publication of the memorable circular letter of the (ovecnnatine of 

India on Muhamm: n Af me aN it has formed the one interminable topic'ef, pomment «nd 

conversation in Musalinan circlés, aud it’ ‘has'given a strikidg fillip to Muslim aspirations. 
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Whole, is on the tiptoe of eager expectation to see what steps the various Provincial administra- 
tions are about to take to give effect to the policy and recommendations of the Goverament of 
India. The Bombay Government has already appointed a representative committee to study, 
the subject and formulate its recommendations ; while the scheme of the Dacca University, 
as. hitherto matured, may be taken to be an earnest of the solicitude of the Beuagal Govern- 
ment for the educational welfare of the Muslim community.” 


_ 7 ee | 91. The following is from the Arya Patrika 
aides ena (Lahore), of the 12th July 1913 :— : 


“The decision to appoint an English Principal to the Hindu University has called 
forth a well-merited rebuke from Professor Homersham Cox in the current number of the 
Modern Review, the area of which, we fervently hope, will not be lost upon the 
organisers of the said University. The very first question which maturally occurs to the 
Professor, as it must haye done to many others, is—if Hiadus cannot even govern a Hindu 
University founded and‘ maintained by themselves, it is difficult to see what they are fit to 
ape Every Englishman has the right to put this question to any Hitdu who clamours 

or self-government. The Professor does not wonder that Europeans should believe in their 
own superiority. What surprises him is that Indians should so often accept this superiority 
as a matter of course. Some may be inclined to ascribe this attitude to foreign conquest, 
but history hardly furnishes an instance of a civilised nation driven by foreign conquest. 
to such a pass as to be absolutely helpless in matters which have nothing whatever to do 
with politics. The Greeks, for example, though conquered, preserved at least their 
intellectual self-respect. No Roman Professor taught Plato and Aristotle to Greek students 
at Athens. The Egyptians, though conquered, have not appointed an English principal: 
to be head of the great Muslim University at Al Azhar. In India both Hindu and Muham- 
madan Colleges have English principals. Professor Cox rightly thinks that in education, 
at any rate, there is hardly any need for this excessive self-depreciation of Indians. The. 
Professor, by the way, may be well aware of the existence of the D. A-V. College, Lahore, 
which, from an humble beginning, has arrived at its present enviable stage solely under the 
management of a Hindu Principal. 


. “ Moreover, as the Professor rightly points out, the best Englishmen will not come, 
because scholarship is disliked and discouraged by the Indian Civil Service, who practically 
rule India. Even in a Government College, continues the Professor, the position of a 
principal subordinate to the Indian Civil Service is humiliating enough; it is much worse in 
an aided College. This is only ons of the many disadvantages connected with the Principal- 
ship of an Indian aided College which no eminent English scholar would like to stoop to. 
The first thiog, in the Professor’s opinion, is to get rid of the assumption that Indian must 
always be inferior to Europe in scholarship ‘al scientific research. It is an assumption 
which is contrary to historical facts, There is another thing to be considered. It is a pure 
delusion to suppose that by bringing down Europeans to India the advantages of study in 
Europe can as yet be obtained. For many years an Indian University will not be equal 
to the humblest of European Universities. The staff of the Hindu University should there- 
' fore be entirely or almost entirely Indian, and the monéy which would be needed to obtain 

the services of eminent Europeans should be spent in sendin the, best Iudians to European 
Universities. Professor Cox will also have the University ) Deve nothing to do with the ~ 
European Theosdphists.” 


(e)—Agricutture and questions affecting the land. 


ne ia 22. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 17th July 
mea yee = me 1913, publishes the following :— 


“During his present tour His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
will have many opportunities of meeting agriculturists and ascertaining at first hand 
why they are said to be opposed to education as at present imparted in our Primary schools. 
Our agriculturists are practical men, and as such they naturally put a practical value on 
what is taught to their children in the Primary schools. The instruction given in these 
echools is too meagre to be of help to the children in after life; and the children are denied 
in Secondary schools a course of instruction suited to their hereditary vocation. This 
being so, it stands to reason that the agriculturist cannot, in the existing state of affairs, 
be much enamoured of the sort of education which is put into the head of his son in the 
Primary schools. Hence regege is the edifying statement of the Director of Public 
Instruction that agriculturists in the Punjab prefer tending cattle to education. This is 
a matter which requires the earnest attention of the Government, and it appears to us 
that the difficulty can'bé solved in Initia ag in New Zealand first by pfoviding for rudi- 
mentary lessons in agriculture in the Primary schools and secondly by the introduction 
of a regular course in agriculture in the Secondary schools. Another way of stimulating’ 
ih the agriculturist a desire for knowledge is by the introduction of the new [Irish method: 


of giving grown up agriculturists a courts .of lectures.and showing them enpeckments on & 
number o theid own holdings. We have’ several centralized éxperimental farms at which 
experiments conducted elsewhere are §béing repeated, burdening the tax-payer with the 
cost of ‘covering the ground already gone over. Instead of so doing it is infinitely of 
greater advaiutage to conduct such experiments on the holdings of agriculturists themselves. 


Trained men should be required to. design proper experiments for this purpose and to 


assist the zamindars -to interpret the experitnents and instruct them how to treat ‘their 


lands rly, and carry out further. iments, if, and when, necessary, Ireland has 
been ing this now for upwards of & yale and New Zealand has decided to follow im its 
wake. We commend the suggestion to the Government of the Punjab.” 


| (A) Miscellaneous. 


23. Referring to the se ty | Rai Bahadur Bakhshi oe rage question 
: ieee Ls in the Punjab Legislative Council, the Zamindar 
| reeemrntedhet) sanabvemnes (Lahore),-: of the az 8th July 1913, says that as the 
proposal to form a new district specially deals with ao matter which affects the 
well-being and prosperity of a large portion of the community, it is highly 
inexpedient arid unnecessary on the part of Government to keep the matter secret, 
and not to publish details of the proposal and invite public opinion. Itis true 
that the Upper Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Canals will irrigate 5 and 74 lakhs 
of acres of land respectively, but this is not a sufficiently strong reason to necessitate 
partitioning districts, for neither has the whole of the area recently come under 
cultivation, nor can the districts whose formation is proposed cover the whole area. 
As a matter of fact, parts of the area are situated in several districts. The 
adoption ofthe proposal would practically entail a three-fold increase in the 
expenses*eennected with officials’ salaries and the establishment of public offices 
and a consequent heavy burden on the country’s exchequer. Indeed, when 
the ex¢use is brought forward that there is not sufficient money available for 
the purposes of education and sanitation, how will it be possible to meet this 
unforeseen expenditure in connection with the proposed partition ? The -paper 
hopes, however, that the Punjab Gevernment, by publication of detailed informa- 
| tion, will afford the public an spperten 
its opinion. ! 


J. MISICK, 
, First Asstt. to the Dy. Insptr.-Gent. of Police, 
ene Si daly 1018, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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Name of Publisher, Circulation, 
—|-— 5 ae | SS |S | ND 
DAILY. 
1 | Tribune ee» | Lahore «e- | Bihari Lal: eee 2,000 copies, 
: TRI-WEEELY. < 
9 “Panjabee | »- | Lahore | «- | Mul Chand _ oes 2,250 copies, 
BI-WEEKLY. 
3 | Observer -». | Lahore ee | Nizam-ud-din -_ 1,200 copies, 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier -Bawalpindi — oo. | Je BR, Thapur ih 800» 
News. , : 
WEEKLY, 
5 | Arya Patrika v | Lahore ... | Salig Ram | eos 500 copies.. 
6 | Comrade ee» | Delbi «» | Muhammad Ali oe | | 
7 | Harbinger > | Lahore. ... | Feroze Din 0 a 
8 | Khalsa Advocate: oe. | Amritsar ee. | Khalsa Advocate Com- 7 -« 
mittee, 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly | Simla .. |S, H, Liddell - 500 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
10 | Jijnasut ee. | Lahore «e- | Ishar Das coe 700 copies. 
MONTHLY, | 
11 | D.-A.-V, College Magazine ... | Lahore «-. | Saraswati Nath coe ~ 2,000 copies, 
12 | Durbar »». | Amritsar .. | Kasar Mal “? 80) » 
13 | Forman Christian College | Lahore 208 eve 
| Notes.f 
14 | Practical Medicine eo | Delhi ... | Madbo Narain coe T,000 copies: 
15 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore ». | R. B, Mohan Lal oes 500, 
16 | Punjab Mission News «| Do. --. | Mr, H, E. Clark 202 500 yy 
17 |: Ravi ee. | Do. ... | Mr, 8. Robsom oes 500» 
18 | Review of Religions «| Qadian (Gurdaspur) ...| Sadar Anjuman Ahmadia 800, 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore »» | Dev Rattan éoc 500 __—é=—=,. 
20 | Teacher | Dinga (Gujrat) ee. | Kalyan Singh ove 600, 
21 | Union eee | Lahore -. | P, Je Richards, B.A. oe 400 4 
2 | Vedic: Magazine and Gurukul| Do, .. | Devi Chand san 500 ,,. 
Samachar. 
URDU. 
DAILY, 
23 Akhbar-i-’Am «e. | Lahore: «ee | Govind Sahai see 1,000 copies; 
24 | Desh coe | Do.. «| Dina Nath eee 2,000 ,, 
Hamdard . | Delhi ..» | Muhammad Ali oon eee 
26 | Paisa Akhbar ».. | Lahore ve | Muliammad Din si 8,000 copies: 
27 | Rafiq*® oe | Delhi -- | Mirza Asadulla Beg eee 1,000' ,,, 
28 | Zamindar es. | Lahore »- | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 15,000 ,, 
TRI-WEEELY, 
+ | Patgham-i-Sulah. ... | Lahore -» | Rajab-udedin son cee 
BI-WEEKLY, | 
30 | Vakil* oo. | Amritgar | Ali Bakhsh and Mussammat 2,000 copies; 
| Fazal-un-Nisa. Se: 
* Not received daring the weeke. 
t Not received. dtring the month: 


$ Not received during the fortnight, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 26TH JULY 1913—conrTINUED. 


No, Name. Locality, Name of Publisher, : Circulation. | 
ee as RR ai ttl i eegeees meaemmemtomnedl 
UBDU-+CONTIN CUED, 
WEEKLY. | 
81 | Afghan o. | Peshawar: -. | Saiyid Abdulla Shah _—... 984 copies, 
82 | Ahl-i-Fiqah -». | Amritear ... |Ghulam Ahmad _ 490» 
83 | Ahl-i-Hadis: = ve. | Sanacnila nat 850 ,, 
84 | Ahluwalia Gazette o- | Do. »». | Lehna Singh eee 500 - » 
85 | Army News® . >. | Ludhiana ee. | Daulat Ram oe 1,000 
86 | Arjuna ». | Lahore ... | Raj Narain Arman sis 1,000 ,, 
87 | Arorbans Gazette ooe | Amritsar ... | Narain Das ‘i 500 _—sé=»; 
88 | Arya Gazette ge | Lahore ... | Amin Chand sis 2,280 ,, 
89 | Badar >. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din ue 1,200, 
40 | Bharat eo. | Jullundar .. | Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 500 —sCo*», 
41 | Chaudhwin Sadi*® eo. | Rawalpindi woe | Qazi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad... 506 «a 
42 | Civil and Military News m= Ludhiana | ee. | Abdal Aziz am 900 , 
48 | Curzon Gazette wy | Delhi ... | Mirss Hairat mn 8,000 
m 44 | Durbar Magazine ee. | Lahore on | Karam Chand Hateshi ... 609 ,, 
45 | Fazal eo. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Mirza Mahmud Ahmad _.... “ 
46 | Hakam® * Ditto Yakub Ali . 800 copies. 
47 | Haq* eo eee | Delhi ... | Kasim Ali ove 600» 
48 | Haq Pasand® a Amritsar .. | Bam Nath eee a. Be" 
49 | Himala .-. | Lahore ... | Dina Nath - ae biti 
50 | Hindu*® mee ... | Hari Lal Sharma ate 2,000 coptes. 
51 | Hindustan | De | Karam Chand Hateshi .../ 15,000 , 
62 | Hunter* =“ ... | Mulla Muhammad Bakhsh a 
53 | Islam* | ~~. | Deo | Abdul Latif: - ye] «1,000 copies, 
64 | Kam Dhenu® .-. | Ludhiana ... | Daulat Ram eee 1,400 ,, 
55 | Kapurthala Atchbar --. | Kapurthala ... | Hamid Husain eee 150. 
56 | Kashmiri Magasine «». | Gahore ... | Mahammad Din Fanq __.. 1,300 
57 | Loyal Gasette eo | Do. : .. | Amar Singh ove 2,700 4 
58 | Lytton Gaszette* .». | Delhi ... | Bulaki Das 00. 600 . . 
ee 59 | Millet .«. | Lahore ... | Shuja Ulla ve 1,000 : » 
60 | Municipal Gazette «| Do. ... | Din Mabammad —* 
61 | Munir “-. | Shang ... | M. Ghulam Hussain eee 1,3 a 
62 | Musalman ... | Amritsar «. | Im Din ee 425 ,, 
63 Nasim-i-Hind eee | Rawalpindi ... | Kishen Oband Mohan is 
° 64 | Nor Afshan | ee. | Ladhiana | oo. | P, Wyllie | mk - 400 salen 
65|Paisn Akbbér == | Lahore ... | Mohammad Din 2 ae aes 
66 | Parkash ok. wk. S eo. | Radha Krishen oof | 3,500 a | 
67 | Punjab Samachar | Da, | +» | Hira Lal . : oof . 1,700 = . 
| 68 Rajput Gazette «| Do. ... | Thakur Sukhram Dag me 8,284 . | 
69 | Sadiq-ul-Akhbar eee Bahawalpar ane Bahawalpur State ese 450. . 
~ "sol | Dutt: . | Rewark .|Saiyid Maqbal Hossain 250, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 26TH JULY 1913—concLupDED. 


Name of Publisher, Circulation. 
URDU—CONCLUDED, 
WEEKLY—concluded, 

71 | Sanatan Dharm Parcharak... | Amritsar -- | P, Ralia Ram eee 750 copies, 
72 | Ehanti eo» | Rawalpindi »-. | Kishan Chand Mohan .. . 

73 | Sialkot Paper ... | Sialkot .»- | Todar Mal see 250 _—C,, 

74 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar oo» | Jhelum .. | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad. 750 1» 

75 | Sulahkul .». | Jhang » | Raj Narain sai nee 
76 | Tabzib-ul-Niswan ... | Lahore »». | Sayed Mamtaz Ali se 2,000 copies. 
77 | Victoria Paper oe. | Sialkot eee ay ‘ial Chand and ee 
78 | Watan we | Lahore .«» | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 6,200 ,, : 
79 | Zamindar he . | Baja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900, ; 

FORTNIGHTLY. 

80 | Jiwan Tat .»» | Lahore | Dev Rattan vi 875 copies, 
8) | Mister Gazette ool De »». | Ali Bakhsh eve a 
82 | Mobyal Gazettet --- | Kala, Jhelum District ... , Mehta Sham Das vee 160_ ,, 
83 | Nur eo. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf cee 1,000 _ ,, 

PERSIAN, 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
84 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart .. | Kabul . | Abdul Khalik es a 
URDU. | : : é 
MONTHLY. 

85 | Arorbans Parkasbt »». | Lahore »». | Salig Ram sin 700 copies, 
86 | Arya Musafir ... | Jullundur .. | L. Amar Nath eee . Ja 
87 | Fasanat ... | Lahore ios eee Firoz-ud- 1,500 ,, 
88 | Indar + ee «. | Dharm Pal, B.A. eee 1,200 ,, 
89 | Insan ee | Amritsar ... | Ghulam Qadir on — oe 
90 | Jauhar «. | Do. ... | De, Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 , 
91 | Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore ... | Fazl Din eve — 
92 | Makhzan ont ee »». | Ghulam Rasul oes 2,000 _ ,, 
93 | Martand a .». | Kanhaya Lal one 800 =, 

94 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh | Delbi .. | M. Muhammad Khalil __... 200, 

95 | Raghbir Patrikat ee | Lahore «| Prabh Dial oe 500 ,, 

96 | Sadhu .. | Delhi ' oe. | M, Suraj Narain we 1,200_ , 

97 | Safi «>. | Pindi Bahaeud-din, District | Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 _ ,, 

Gujrat. | 
98 | Zabant eee | Delhi ». | Dr. B. B, Mitra os - =e 
GUBMUEHI, 
WSEKLY. 

99 | Bir® | ee. | Amritsar «». | Mehtab Din oe 500 copies. 
100 | Khalsa Sewak «| Do. ee. | Jiwan Singh ee 1,000 ,, 
101 | Punjab Reporter® —— a * -»- | Ganda Singh ove f 400 ,, 

a ® Not recetved during the week. 


¢ Not received during the fortnight, 
+ Not received during the month, 


er 
L—Pourtics, *, 
(a)— Foreign. 


ee . "4 The Obeerger (Lahore), of the .t9th 
io porace vest sat _ -, July 1913, publishes the following:— = s—™~ 


“°° A letter from M: Mahbub Alam, Editor of the Paisa Akhbar, who has only recently 
deft Cairo, throws a flood of light upon the decadence which is slowly creeping over Egypt. 
‘The days of nationalist enthusiasm, which though misdirected in certain instances tended td 
‘keep thé springs of public morals pure and undefiled, seem to be past and done with. 
‘Almost ail the Arabré journals which spoke of Ezypt for the Ezyptians have become extinct. 
The natios#alist leaders havé been holitided’ out of their'native land. And in place of moral, 
though in Some instances misguided, fervour, we havé ow got mm Egypt the rage for aping 
‘European thanners.- In the short space of one year the young Ezyptian has got smitten with 
-the-desire of wearing European dress after the latest Paris fashion. Tne poorest man wanté 
to ‘put on clothes which’ are quite unfitted for thd climtate of his country, and dressy 
‘tdandies’* and ‘regular sells’ can be seen by the score in every bazar of Alexandria and 
Cairo, standing with bate heads to have their new fezzes ironed at least once a day. The 
thiéf care of the new Egyptian seems‘to be thé cut of his clothes and the bow of his‘ cravat 
tather than any tiseful occupation: _The-women have also‘ taken. to the European form of 
dress and Paris fashions ; while even little children are clothed after the same pattern. It is 
father late in the day to raise any objections to the people wearing European dresses. Thé 
fashion is spreading to the wholé world, and n6 amoant of argunient can arrest the tendency, 
What is, however, most objectionable about the neo-Egyptian is his rage for the Paris 
fashions, even when he is quite unable to afford the luxury. It is the tendency to recklesd 
@xpenditure in efforts after aping European manners that is to be deplored, and the Egyptiand 
‘Ought to wake up to the real situation. No nation can rise to its full stature which gives up 
‘pimple habits for a lifé of luxury. Is it, therefore, too much to expect from the Egyptian 
journals to try to destroy the poisonous growth by example as well as precept ?” rec 


= ll 2. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 19th 
™ “ie Mgnehen pepe July 1913, publishes the following :— 
- “ The latest telegrams from China disclose a situation only less serious than whag 


preceded the recent revolution. That things had for some time been drifting toa crisis 
must have been.cléar to every one who had been following the march of events in China. 
But no one expected that the crisis would be reached so soon. Even now it is not knowad 
what really are the forces which have precipitated the crisis. But whatever these forces 
may be, there is little doubt that China is passing through another of those momentous 
struggles which determine the destiny of nations. The Civil War has commenced ia 
right earnest. Already there has been serious fighting between the northern and southern 
troops in Kiangsi. A later telegram reports that fighting continues in Kieukiang. As 
happens very often in such cases, the situation is complicated by the interference of 
other Powers. Russia, as might have been expected from her antecedents, is seeking 
to embarrass the Government by putting forward fresh demands. Japan has gone one 
better. She is. actually being blamed for stirring up strife. It is even affirmed that 
Japanese officers are helping the southerners, who openly declare that they will have the 
support of the Japanese. From the very beginning the artitude of Japan has been open 
to severe criticism. When the revolution broke out in China every body expected that 
the sympathy of Japan would be with the Progressives, Japan showed no sympathy. 
When the revolution came to an end and the Republic was established, it was expected 
that Japan would be the first to lend a helping hand to her neighbour. What she did 
vas to throw in her Jot with the European Powers, and in one or.two. matters she even 
out-heroded Herod. And now we are told that ata critical point in the history of China 
she is actually trying to sprrezcte the crisis by active interference on behalf of those 
who have risen against the Government. The spectacle is humiliating to those who 


- believe in Asia’s pacific and spiritual mission, and we gladly avert our eyes from it. So 


far as the present struggle is concerned, no one will wish complete victory to either party. 
- The victory of the southerners may be better for the cause of Republicanism, but there 
is nothing to show that it will help to establish a settled Government. On the other 


hand, the victory of the north will strengthen the forces of autocracy,and if the spirit. 


of resistance is not altogether crushed in the southerners, as it is not likely to be, they 
will only bide. their time. All who wish well to China will, therefore, desire that the 
dtruggle should merely convince each party of the strength of the other and of the necessit 

of adopting a more conciliatory attitude towards its opponents than it has so far seen fit 
to adopt. A second revolution will be a terrible calamity, especially at atime when the 


éountry is passing through a period of financial bankruptcy, and the attitude of most of: 
the Powers leaves everything to be desired. A modification of the present arrangement, 
go as to meet the wishes and aspirations of the southerners, there must be; but nothing: 


ghould happen to lead toa permanent estrangement between the north and the south or 


this prolonged conflict, whether armed or otherwise. If there is statesmanship in China 


is the time for it to assert itself.” . 


~~ " ome 
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Canada. he following is from the Hanjonae 
7 ames (tients ‘the 24th July 1913 :— | | 


” Tei is not mere cal in South Africa that Indians have grievances which they keenly 3 


pce ot ible oe Wh the rights of Imperial citizenghip which they 

ts of 1 the The " ny interesting and since Bibt 

oh in our Ret en om pen of Mr. Nand Sin Sihre, 

sete the olen Bran Society, 
stele ae. ale her 


Ban and which arg 4! 
m a3 equal 
as we were able to p 


gee cent Ei face 


apnea ae, Order. Were. got only foreseen, be 
a SUS §P Ee en In any: cage, what is one to, think of 4 
abe ons wh itse ed, can make itself responsible for an arrangement 


yhin ati me hosbapd Wife, and pagents from children 7” 


: per gem e ge on to quote mstances in which the Canadian Immigra- 
tion koe skh opeiels wath hardehip to. Sikh settlers. Continuing, it RAYS :— 


® a the, bight ofthe facts sob forth above what are we to think of the males 
commtrymen,in. Canada, bth in itself; as well as in its bearing upon the lar rger 

al prblen %. In iteelf tho situation, as we haye said, j is absolutely imtolerable, and “it 
clear, duty of} tho, | apd the Government in India to do everything 3 in their. power | 
pe annge to of the jast grievances ofour. countrymen im that part of the Empire. ' Fhe 
. tyeatmeant to. which, aon ee are subjeotcd: by the Canadian Government is entirely unworthy 
efan enlighte civilised or a humane.Govornment, and is bound in the lobg ran %% 
7 crag Vg gop, tha that sense of justice and humanity and that of love of freedom on - 
ten: the ultimate good of-Uanada herself must depend, But that is 
gout, J is, ours to see that our. es yk whe qheene to reside in other. partg 
ana treated exactly. as. we, troat peop ts. Ke we fail, ne 

‘with us, With onx own people and al ae have had 
sia to @, aonae, of justica anc fairness of the Golynials and to their. Imperiak mab tated, 
o& us, nom learn, the supreme valuo ofackbebp” and retaliation, aud let us make up our 
nda, i hang agree to treet every. Colonial who may- come. to India as the Colonials 
treads Saban; a, Hey. the. point of view. of Ihnnperial stabesmanship, eds attitade on our 
oart alk wolutson ofta ditfiouls agd intricate probleni, land cannot. coerce 
pad oy oth Aico “But she, is. bound to protect, Indians, "anh she" oan do go only by 
lowing Government of Endin the fullest liberty to-deat with this ques- 
tain indoneate dictate, We. feeb quite sure. that im thig ‘matter the 
ympath nit of kidéa, ix. altogether. undividely on our sitte—on the side 
ts. Opprena mite Howth it fe oRojeed Geendom, to. aft: ae. y pad Sw tet 

Mocks, £6, 09 ek ta tha right rend. for ost on aes 

aa wat of i pein 


blip opinion will, assess, itaebiin, this matter. 


hee oS Phe Obecreer: (Eaho & 
| Faby OS, pees the folts ing or at te teed 


mt- i a , 


~ em 


ele 


uro het > op sees at Tig t have the Chancellories of 

4 expect | that the = eh or should care for ther utraged feelin ae when the 
pes did not’ my their feclings to be- ruffled when the Bal kan Alli 

roveked: war on Turkey,’ when: the-treaty! of Berlin was torn to shreds ig 

ating Fu of her en possessions, whon the Allies esmmitted the most: in-’ 

iy a sh am elpless innocent Muslims? Furkey’ has reecived irreparable 

- do 5 OF the ongert of Hurpope ; and naw that she haa the opportunity to 

are bet ber position, Reni ‘phe pot try to take vantage of it 2 If.there ig gny at\teg, 

‘aan al live at Constantinople anda single drop of true Islamic blood left in the veing of 

6 whole Ottoman ‘Tece, then the lgtter are re pound to fav forth 4 stupendous effort 

‘ ot coors ae stain with ‘which time - and cfroumstaqgo ave 80° grievously sotled theig 


tows af Adrianople by Ape” Turks mething Mis siiahiamiiien te |i 
Eh capitals, a, “and Ww 


Het  8Q. gan identified with the. Lendan Treaty 
Tek at they tanngt poss} po’ Far its. dverflouti ng by ny Pe Turks, This would be 
ae Kg om if it did not rd yet another. paiofa proof of the inconsisten of 
Wen nes the Powers, one niay ask, as closely identified with: the Berlin Treaty. 
aie t ‘¢ hae aot ..that. treaty bean ruthlessly trampled underfoot by the protégea 

Bucape ty the saree Fe Powem. selemnly -annannca their resalve; an the authreak: 
war ic Lag og ichagevey side came ont victoriqus.in tha conflict they would 
not alow any change in the sons pach boundaries of the contendin arties? And whe: 
the expec sp elGed. di the Powers A th the Turks would easily a he eir metint wer@ 
utter! \ id. q ne of . them pratest, evon jn words, when.a responsible states~ 
ra a important By. ; of ang 0 of tho. Govesaments -of the Concert of Murepe, declared 

that the vickars were nak ta be deprived of the fruits of theiv victory ? Boes nat the much 
vaunted treaty of London constitute 9 glaring outrage on, all these salomn assurances and 
declarations ? To tals, “under these ciroumstances, of the sanctity of treaties or the interests 
ef the. Pawera ia no. more. than use of farcical lunguage ; and the world is not foaljsh 
enough to be taken in by this bluff. Let us hope Turkey will not be duped this time, 
and that.a policy of bluff, as ineffective ip practical application as itis high-sounding ‘in 


theory, will not succeed in inducing tha Turks to submit to @ dishonourable retreat from 
fhe occupied territory, 


“The Turkish Note is both elear and dignified. It declares that the Bulgarian 
delay in evacuating Turkish territory showed. a mavifest, intention to misinterpret the 
terms re updiy the Enos-Midia line, which the Porte jusists must follow the. Maritza 
northward driapople. This authoritative interpretation of the Epos-Midia. line 
explains Bod many things which formerly were quite mysterious and serves to show | 
that the Balkan Allies had succeeded in giving the non-Turks an absolutely wrong impression 
of the limita of the territory susrondered by Turkoy. Tho Porte also refers to Bulgarian 
atrocities, aud hopes that the Powera will recoguise that recent developments compel 
Turkey. {0 secure, 98 SYOn as possible, a frontier which will guarantee the safety of the 


an talks. of the Powert. i's 


capita is is unanswerable ; ; and though the Powers may talk lightly of ‘ exercising 
strong g breseure on Turkey,’ yet they- will not find it an easy task to upset accomplish- 
ed facts. With Adrianop 8 actually in the hands of the Turks, with the atrocious conduct 


of the Bulgarians crying out for oo and with Turkey determined to keep whaf 

ne bine ined, we can foresee. a 4B t change jm the situazion, @ change which will un- 
tedly be f for the ae eS ack, 

(/)— Home, 


5. Writiag: under the heading “ The Anuual Report of the All- India 
we Muslim: Leavue in Eoncton and Sir Agha Khan’ ‘§ 
warn, speech—- According to Sir Agha Khan “Swarag ig 
the political ideal of Muhammadans,” the Desh. (Lahore), of the 17th July 1913, 
reproduces a translation, of the. ‘presidonsial address. recently delivered by Sir 
Agha Khan on the oncasion of the last sitting of the London Branch of the 
All-India Mushim League, and says that as the views expressed by His Highness 
in his speech show. a gp rent degree ¢ ressonsliienons, boys of peace and 
patriotism, “we” very stron support them, and especially his declaration 
hat: Suaraj is. the politi * met of port th When Sir Agha Khan declares 
: at, Swar ig. the fina! goal ef Indign Makamuaadann, nO » Musalman should 
gor ean: tor nopeot b hig. words, 


-, & The. Tbunter (Lahore) of the 14 th Jaly 209, Pee of R an article in 

* Which the wrrter—on ayyan of Rampur—says 
The Maslima Tes that the foundation of. the’ Wasim League "has an 
laid: in order to swindle the poor. out‘of their mone oa The promoters of the cause 
eee ie ai RO, no rape unis ave the success movement. by: uisans of hand- 
the Presa; ; hance. ese feabaark te no. vegsen for surprise if, 


y » nie A Sa 

Fae pee rey Ae ty 

a igs ee REL Nees 
Pale Me “fy, Peep Serene ? 
ta US EES A OF Hes 
‘ “ et Ce 
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in: these days when Indian Musalmané aré swayed by natert teachings (of Sir 
Satyid Ahmad Khan in religious matters), thousands of Muslim B.A,’s should 
express their readiness to go about begging for the League... But the old spirit 
of working for the sake of:medals.and. titles. is still the.domiuant consideration 
of: the members of the League, who are.as anxious as ever to‘receive recognition 
of their loyalty to Government. ‘Moteover, the members of the’ Leagne aré itt 
‘the habit of employing ' sycophancy;, ‘flattery, deception, falsehood, cheating and, 
ti fact, every atifice in throttling, so to’ speak, the poor (Muslim). community 
and in collecting ‘money for. the. League, in order. that: their friends may 
¢ontinue by means, of .the money so extorted to. feast, themselves. on . toast 
biscuits and muttén chops. . But: the League does not ‘pay the alightest- he 
if mosques are dismantled and .Muslim: graveyards are- destroyed ; it snaps its 
fingers if the pilgrims to the Hedjazare put to trouble, if ‘some Musalmans of 
‘Taragath® fall victims to the tyranny of Hindus, and lie rotting in jail in spite of 
i ‘their; innocence, apd; if Musalman students undergo corpotal punishment for-thé 
‘Offence of praying or calling the faithful:to prayers. ..As .a: matter. 6f fact, ite 
members ‘in establishing the League have no other. object in view ‘but to collect 
‘money as‘ rigorously as''s house-tax, to uiake much noise, and to indulge in 
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‘feasting and merry-meking. | ova, ts : 

-. « @Nors.~The reference is to the riot case of Taragarh in the Gurdasput district: The acerised applied 

to the Chief Court for transfer of the hearing of the case. from the Hindu- District Judge, and pending th@ 
result of the application:they remained for some considerable time in the district jail as “prisoners; * 

_ 4%, The Zamindar Uahere), of ie 18th J ty. ae tap an article headed 
oe -.. ‘ - :"* Swad+shé-shops,.”.in which the writer declares that 

ia ‘one boyeott $ Hatopes a few short-sighted people are onder the impres- 
| agg fh ee re - - gion that the writings of the Zamindar. and the 
‘Muslim Gazette on boycott and Swadeshism have produced no effect on Muham- 

‘ madans. How yes by this impression is moans the fact that he has received 
many letters in which the writers have promised that’ they will never a, 
European-made goods except in extraordinary circumstances, and that they ‘will 

fa far as possible buy indigenous articles only.. But there dre other indications. 
Some’ people have begun using Swadeshét rough cloths instead of those of fine 
-fexture imported from Europe, and Swadeshé shops are being opened in different 
cities in the country. . The paper hopes that enthusiastic Muhammadans in every 

part of India will look into this: important question and will zealously render 
their share of such service as-will prove-advantageous to their country’s interests. 


ale ae ee '' § . The “following is from the Panjabee 
 iteninsiie seein? (Lahore), of the 22nd July 1913 :— 4 
_+ » «The declaration made by the London Times that ‘self-government may not prove 
impossible,’ if the people of India recognize that ‘they must first pass through many decades 
of effort towards self-improvement, 1s significant of a great change in English thought re- 
‘garding India’s destiny. The Times, We need statcely remind our readers, is an organ of 
Qonservative opinion, and. in many. matters it represents the extreme séction even of that 
P 


s ae 4 


Opinion, As a general rule, and. subject to minor and unimportant exceptions, it is the 
| fast, among the great English . Bm, tu see the necessity fora change which the more 
far-seeing, among its countrymen. have loug regarded as. inevitable, This is specially trae 


‘where the change in question.is towards an extension of popular liberty or of constitutional 
overnment. The fact that even this extreme organ of orthodox opinion has now publicly 


declared that ‘self-government: :may. not. be: impossible’:in: certain circumstances shows 

_ conclusively that we are within a.measurable. distance of the promised land. It amounts to 
, S recognition onthe part of: English opinion of the fact that the. great journey towards 
self-government .has already begun in right earnest—that both the people of India and 
British statesmanship are now marching resolutely and utmistakably, though not, it may. be, 
quite consciously in the case of the latter; to a goal which the more clear-sighted among 
ndians as well as.among British: statesmen matked out as the’ only proper’ goal for the 
country -many years ago. It is possible that the Témes. is anxious not so much to bless the 
journey as to put off the evil 7 it is. nothing else in its- eyes—when it shall come to 


| - end and. the. goal: shall be rea Phe * Many ‘decides. of effort: towards: selftimprove- 
» ment’ would certainly seem -to ‘suggest. an. interpretatign like this, But whatever‘the 
inspiring motive of the journal, the d . aration itse is unmistakably. significant.” Sc. Oa 
; Re oe z #.. et cag yy Re siesta 2 bh" of Brg ho ts.@ ub b.. 
. : Joption by the Moslem ‘i . 
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ng wate up their minds, and, both through the Indian National Congress and othet 
“public bodies as well as through the organs of Indian opinion in different parts of the 
Sots Se spoken ont in decisive accents. It was only the Muhammadan community 
‘which had’ been hesitating. Individual members of the community had declared themselves 
in clear. and unmistakable terms, but the community as a community had until recently 


- remained undecided. Only a few years ago the President of a session of the All-India 


Muslem League definitely repudiated the ideal of self-government and asked his countrymen 
to adopt in its stead the goal of a United India." His countrymen, even the great body 
‘whose mouth-piece he was on the occasion, have refused to follow his lead and to make a 
‘difference between ideala which are identical. The fact that the older leaders of the com- 
‘munity, like the younger, have now declared themeelves to be in favour of the ideal which 
‘other sections of the people have long regarded as the only ideal consistent with their self: 
‘respect, their past traditions of gveatness and their future potentialities, removes the last 

‘fica Ity:in the way. of the constitutional battle for constitutional liberty being carried on on a 
national scale and on lines suitable to the loftiness and the dignity of the object. If only we 
should remember that this battle is to be fought absolutely. on constitutional lines, and that 
‘any other lines would be as suicidal and disastrous to the best interests of the country as 
‘they would be wrong and unjustifiable in themselves, the victory could not long be in doubt. 
British statesmansbip itself, which has already taken a decisive step by enlarging the Councils 
‘and making them more representative, as well as by admitting Indians to some of the highest 
offices undor the Crown, will, we feel sure, rise to the height of the new occasion, realise the 
loftiness of its mission and make the best of an opportunity such as comes but seldom in the 
life-time of many generations—an opportunity which, properly utilised, will add one more 
glorious chapter to the glorious history of their great country.” 


V.—NaTiIvE SOCIETIES AND ReEticious MATTERs. 


9, The Jiwan Tattwa (Lahore), of the 15th J uly 1913, says that Lala 


: Munshi Ram is actuated by di 1 mis- 
Swami Dayanand and Iala y ishonest and mis 


Monshi chievous motives in ridiculing “the great renun- 
ciation” of Dev Guru Bhagwan. Continuing, it 


endeavours to show how far the asceticism of the founder of the Arya Samaj 


‘was inconsistent with his own beliefs and teachings and intended to deceive 
‘others. ‘Those who are acquainted with the life-history of Pandit Dayanand 
know that he was inclined to make use of obscene and unbecoming language in 


discussions with his critics, and in stating facts about his birth he used to utter 
black falsehoods. Further, he falsely denied having affixed his signature 
‘ta the forms of the Theosophical Society, wherupon Colonel Olcott was led to 

ublish a fac-simile of his signature. He has proved himself to be a cheat and a 
iar by expressing his belief in the Vedas, whereas in reality he did not believe 
them to be revealed books. Dayanand showed no reluctance in earning 
his livelihood in a mean way, nor has any Aryan leader, so the article concludes, 
taken to asceticism according to the teachings of his Guru (Swami Dayananda), 
not even the wily Lala Munshi Ram, who has not yet left his children and still 
earns money by writing books. 


* us 10. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 19th Jul 
Say Se 1913, publishes the following :— . 
“ We very much regret to find that our Muhammadan contemporaries, both English 
and Urdu, have indulged in a good deal of intemperate, inflammatory and virulent writing 
as regards a matter to which unnecessary importance has been attached. To make a mountain 
of a mole-hill is a phrase which faithfully describes the attitude assumed over the matter 
by the Muhammadan Press in Northern India. Sir James Meston, the Lieutenant-Governor, 


. ’ has been mast kind and considerate. His attitude has been marked by a most scrupulous 
‘care. not to give the slightest cause for genuine offence whilst most appropriately yet firmly 


' déclining to give in to what is an imaginary grievance. The facts of the case are briefly 
‘these. In the Machhli Bazar of Cawnpore there is a mosque to which is attached a small 


Wasu-Khana (lavatory) where the faithful perform their ablutions prior to saying their 


‘prayers. This Wasu-Khana has never formed an integral part of the mosque and has 


not been at all treated as a sxcred place—as is evidenced by the fact that Muhammadans 
have: always entered.it with their shoes on. In connection with a scheme for widening the 
congested city it became absolutely necessary to-open.a new road. The local authorities 


| ~ care to- dee that the mosque was not ino po | way interfered with, but the small 
as 


u-Khana, which consisted of 8 dalan surroun by walls, interfered very seriously 
with. the alignment of the road and it became absolutely necessary to demolish it. The 


° ‘ 


_ proposals made -in - this connection. included a provision for the supply of a similar Wazu- 
hana at public expense in another part of the road where it would not be so much in the 


way. This arrangement at first appeared to give satisfaction,.but suddenly an agitation was 


° s@more:. intimate. 


ei ‘he matter with -those among the 
kea reaaeah the dase. ‘A inemorial,’ ‘however, was 
7 st and most careful éonasidefatiin, 
Jalinta by His Honouy, however, 
real griovance, Lip is nad y gene sag itation wis 

a rities fot cara: Ang 6‘ ititarests 


has. had the 


e 


memurial 
oe de pov dpn: Fogerty virulent, and fio Wasu-Khana, 
of to avoid farther excitemen asu- 
effest of adding.fuel to fire and the agitatips. . % | 


, « So osdubdéento wih ir Sastiod Méston tm. the tutter: thes be agreed to correspond 
with Mt: Muhamaiad Ali, Editor of the Comrade, on the subject, The attitude desumed by 


His Hononr, as disclosed in the correspondence, isan eminently reasonable one. He said 
at the outset that he had given the oaaiay e best personal eorisideration and believed the 
‘grievance’ to be largely papers which® are carryi ee on 


nary. 
‘the fact that-the mashing anclagase | in question: never formed’ part. of = 
‘mosque ; and it is clearly proved that it has always ome entered : by: Mekeaudadane with 
thoes.on. His Hunour gave an assuratice that overy effirt would be made to-effurd this eon- 
wenilénee in & shitadle sput. Mr. Mahaminad Ali wrote MP putting forward his view. of 
thé case fully and clearly. Ani Sir Janice replied again in 4 very concise and well-worded 
‘letter, in the. course of whieh he stated that fe the matter contained any element of doubt he 
woeki have been most scrupulous to avoid anything which would wound geuttine s <a 
‘bilities, He oxpreased a hope that the good sense of the community would prevent 
earrying this matter further. He prontised that Government would do all that it could’ to 
make matters easy for tho Mulianimadans. This evidently did uot satisfy Mr. Mubammad 
Ali, who wrote a still longer letter. reiterating all -his previous arguments.and. statements and 
panting forth an additional plea to the effect that on the point whether the Wazu-Khana 
rmed an integral part of the mosyuy, the opinion of thc Muhammadan. Ulema should be 
taken and accepted as final. Of course His Honour could not sce his way to accept this 
positiun, which is, to say.the least, preposterous. His 1fonour replied to this letter in a very 
courteously worded communication, in which the material facts of the case are set forth at 
length and in considerable dctail. A perusal of 9 letter is sufficient- to comvince any 
impartial and unprejudiced person that there is no geriuine grievance and that the authori- 
‘ties have shown og’ possible consideration to the Schattneden community. It is much — 
to be regretted that Mr. Muliammad Ali, who in his letters to-Sir James Meston. reiterated 
‘more than once his anxiety not tu agitate the matter publicly, has more than made up his 
poensens omission and forbearance by inditing two articles. It should be quite possible even 


} — to place their case before the Guvernment Gleperionstety and respect- 
ully.” 


The following is frou the Observer (Lahore), of the 19th J uly 1913 :-— 


“The sacrilegious demolition at the point of the bayonet of a portion of the Maebhli 
Basar mosque at Cawnpore has evoked au outburst of widespread indignation in. Muslim 
‘India. There’is-nd Muhanimodan ‘whose religious susceptibilities has not been. wounded 
to the quick by this: deplorable incident, aud the resolutions which are being passed by 
the different Anjumens.and public meetings from one part of the country to the other 
eonvey but a faint idea of the feelinys aroused. The , Cavapere outrage, coupled with the 
‘orders recently issued in Delhi, which would apparently doom to destruction any Musalman 
vo or monument that the officials do not deem to be of sufficicnt importanée to preserve, 
ave naturally come as a bolt from the blue upon the:Musalmans. They have created.a 
very unfavourable impression in certain circles, suggesting to these people the suspicion that 
‘the Government has entered upon» & new policy, -which began with the reversal of the 
Bengal Partition and which is now finding its culsuinstion in the authorities peas be 
themselves the right of deciding whether a building or a part thereof is or is not a place 
Of worship. Sir | la Meston is, of course, -— § sindere in his protestations - of friend 
oe for the Musalmans. . Tho. latter would, ho owever,. have had reason: for better satisfaction 
if these professions had been translated into practice i in-the casé of the Cawnpore mosque. 
The Musalmans understood His Honout as giviag them a distinct promise that the Masjid 
would not be touched for the shke: of the- A-B. Road, but. he, seems- to have. issued. final 
orders for the demolition of the dalan without secing the portion in question with his own 
- eyes. . The chief. on which thé. Lieutenant-Governor: of ev bouri ” Bro- 
-¥ince has relied is the statement of Mr, Sim,, President of the Cawn unici , to 
‘Wap sfleth thas tsang-Munalinane ascecnpgisial bisa $0 the welde ‘with on. s 
oi Hipsinan is oonetnnive. quans seh ine ogee Sak. S not. an: integral. portion of te Me 
: Niven: if- Me. Sim’s assertion were: correst-—end there cn Sea Ss who . iurpugn its tro 
buildings of 


acquaintance - with: the: construction 

--Masglmete- wold have-neves ied: bien pethia conslanion. : Ae sare ee 

_ saét‘e@pert’ for sianal pimponendn -ereay;-mangun:ie Sifage purposes 
‘when: the congtegation is very large, ead such. . portion: invaris me ae dahlis, e 

eee ee ee nob aged: for se ie n.go. ta. Wiss 


Mi.’ Sim ‘have beer led to wrong conclusions 
‘reparation to the Indian Musalmans for this sacrilege 
will have the moral courage to own their mistake and make the amende hunoruble.” 


in the 


‘bell 
-tower-has hitherto undoubtedly. appeared perfectly strong and solid, and even 
- im existing-circumstances, when the persecution of Musalmans.is the order of 
‘the day, there are certain British statesmen who have vaunted its grandeur and 
‘ solidity. But suchfare the vicissitudes of time that even‘ a Lieutenant of the. 
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a mosque without taking off his hoes, for though the duhlis and stairs, etc, form an integral” 

jon. of a moagne, yet they do not constitute a place of worship, and there is no religious. 
ion for any one to ‘walk on them with shoés off. bh Sir Jatmed Meston: and 
by Insufficient kuowledge. 


They owe .a 
, aad we sincerely trust that they: 


Writing under the heading “ A Lieutenant.of the greatest Islamic kingdom 
‘world,” the Zamindar seme ofthe 18th July 1913, says that. the 
reparable injury which the demolition of the a AB tte Mosque has caused to the. 
feelings of Indian Musalmans has entirely pulled down the tmaginary tower’ (of 
?) that Great Britain is the greatest Islamic kingdom in the world. This 


greatest Islamic kingdoni in the world considers dt a usual and insignificant 
action to dismantle a mosque with his political axe in order merely to broaden 


_ardad. It is possible that His IfJonour may consider it expedient to be called 
‘a “.mosque-bréaker,” but he should cut open the hearts ‘of poor Musalmans and 


see how far- their feelings have been wounded by the demolition of the mosque. 
Indeed, “we” cannot but declare that Sir James Meston kas taken advantage 


of the shamelesshess and traitorous conduct of some shameless and traitorous 
-Musalmans who do not feel (for Islam), for we cannot for one moment imagine that 
.a distinguished member of the enlightened, intelligent and enterprising race 
which rules over India should be wholly ignorant of the feelings of the average 
‘Musalman. Sir James fully believed that the Muslim community would be 
deeply impressed by the demolition of the mosque, and hence he employed 
bayonets to demolish it. But he is the first Lieutenant-Governor who has 
‘desired to carry on the administration and maintain peace at the point of the 
bayonet. Sir James has openly insulted the British flag, on which it is written 


-in characters of gold that the British Government rules India not with the 


power of the sword, but with that of justice. ‘His Ifonour has trampled down 


‘the flag beneath his feet, and “we” think it necessary to point out to him that 


although it is quite possible that some of “us’’ may be so overawed by the 
display of a bayonet or a sword as to declare that the extension of a road is more 


essential than a. decayed mosque, yet a heart which derives its strength and 


motion from Islam can never be conquered at the bayonet-point. If Indian Musal- 


‘mans consider the preservation of the honour and prestige of their mosques 


- essential, they should carry on the struggle to the bitter end. This isnot a 


matter in which they should consult their leaders, who are too occupied in the 
maze of their leadership to turn their attention in this direction. It is the duty 
of Musalmans in all cities in India to submit memorials with thousands of 


_ signatures to His Excellency the Viceroy. If Muhammadans think it proper to 


“act upon “our” humble suggestion, and if the tables of the Government of India are 


overlaid with “our ”’ petitions, “our ”’ cries cannot possibly remain ineffective. 
But if poor Musalmans remain fndifferent and (merely) rely upon their leaders, 


_they will be held responsible for their inaction, and no excuse will save them 
'-from punishment. (lif, will be heard) on the day of judgment, for Islam is not 


the religion of leaders, but the religion of the poor, Asa matter of fact, Mus- 
lim heaton are (merely) “ mechanical toys,’’ which can be seen to display wonder- 


: fal agility. when congratulations are to be sent to Government. 


ag eae tl... The following is from the Khalsa Advo 


Cate (Amritsar), of the 19th July 1913 : : 
“Some of out Hindu friends nickname us as ‘ separatists.’ Let us point out to them 


. that in: Sikhism-there is nothing which can give the Sikhs this title, while woe can safely 


» ite different: — excepted, other 
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- gall the Hindus * separatiste’ because they are internally separate among themselves in 


faith, social: observances, political aspirations, customsyetc., etc. Look at the fact that 
- Brahmoe, Samajiste, Sanatanists, ete., are widely different: im faith. Their scriptures 
Brahmos exc other communities. are divided into social divisions, 
sub-castes which :do-not allow them to intermarry and, among several sects, even 
If every community is consulted separately on political matters, their 
ére found widely different; For instance,:when you ask a Sanatanist if the. 
. persons could. be tredded: equally witt-tliem: in official circles; they would 


* 
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positively say that the untouchables, being inferior in social status, cannot. be 
equally with high cdste Hindus, and inthis yiew they will seriously be opgeree 
Brahmos .and to a certein: extent by the Samajiste: . An orthodox Hinds will not 
Wain Mandir even for the sake of fancy: . sassy Pe 


_.. The Sanatanists would revegence the Vedas, Upanishadas, Purans, etc.,.as if they, 
are all without exception revealed Books. This belief. is not shared by the Brahmos, who 
‘do not believe in this kind.of revelation. The Samajists would support the Sanatanists so 
far as the Vedas are conodgrned, but they wiil not allow the later: literature to be believed 
vas revealed. Even in this respect the’ Samajists would inte the Vedas quite differently 
from the way it is .done by -the Sanatanists, The Jains will oppose the Vedas and follow 
‘their distinct code of ethics. Similary the customs among the Hindus are most divergent. 
‘Their mode of worship, rituals, gods and goddesses, construction of temples,.’church ordi- 
mances, etc.; etc, are all materially different. In short, Hinduism is —- but @ con- 
giomeration of i tribes and sections. which .do not unite in anything but, their one 
<ommon name ‘ Hindus,’ Can this conglomeration of separatists call the Sikhs ‘ separatiste ’? 
Certainly not. . . i? erg aw Py sispab 


treated 
enter a 


e. 


| * When a Hindu is converted to Sikhism, he at once becomes a unionist. He can 
interdine with all Sikhs. There is nothing in his religion ‘to prevent him from inter- 
.. marrying: all’ castes and provinces or countries are equal to him. In short, whatever 
Mifferences in faith, social status, etc., etc, are sanctioned by his old Shastere are no 
more binding on him. . He is not a slave to any high caste. Heis now a free man. 
His Scriptures do not indulge in. such separatism. He. believes in - one Supreme 
Soul and unites his soul with him. To the proper Sikh, the whole mankind is 
but one sect, tribe or nation. The politics which a proper Sikh has to promote 
in the world is to promote the welfare not of any particular section or community 
but of the whole humanity. . If he is compelled to ask for any share :in the government 
of his country, it is only due to his desire of self-preservation as som: officials of his sister 
communities sometimes abuse their official powers in doing mischief to the Sikhs; other- 
wise he is quite content if any other community rules with justice over him. His every- 
day prayer is that the whole mankind, without regard to caste, creed or color, might be 
protected by our Common Father who is in the Heavens and everywhere among us. The 
doors of Sikhism are wide open to the whole world. Sikhism does not promise worldl y 
‘pleasures in this or in the next world, but insists that those who do enter into its door 
‘should rise by Seva or service to mankind, and ultimately, after completely suppressin 
| re should rest in the glory of God. Can sucli a liberal, all-uniting, self-sacrificing, an 
l-loving religion, which ‘kills the very spirit of separatism, be called separatist ? Sikhism 
is anxious to unite the Hindus, the Muslims, the Christians, the Jains, the Buddhists, in 
. fact all the creeds and castes into one whole. It isa religion of humanity and invites all 
‘ reformers of: the world, never mind‘if they live in the East or in the West, in the North 
‘ or in the South, to come forward to take part in its propaganda. -Its fuunder did not name 
it after his own name. Its later expounders never tried to see it called after their own 
names. The word Sikh only means a disciple. Disciple of whom? Disciple of God. 
Can any theistic reformer object to be. called a Sikh? With such noble teachings of 
Guru Nanak, the greatest Unionist the world has ever seen and with such a noble term, 
s.e. ‘Sikh,’ which can unite the whole mankind, can Sikhism be called ‘ separatist ?’ Let 
our bigoted friends who commit such a sinful mistake seriously consider their own position. 
bang | falseness of their accusation will be as clear to them as the sun is visible in every 
ciear : Bi ” ia 
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pei 12. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 24th July 
1918, publishes the following:——- = | 


'“ Apropos of the discussion that has been raised in the House of Commons about the 

- Oudh Zamindars’ case we'‘have'-been furnished: with-:the-facts -of another ‘case from this 
province which illustrates the hardships that result from the present law of appeal from 

- acquittals, The facts are as follows:- On the night. between the 10th and the 11th October 
1908 four .pergonga were murdered in; a village in Distgiab Shahpur, Punjab. -The. ‘Police 
arrested nine persons On the le re ee of one of the 


The Law of Appeal. : 


_ murdered persons and. on the 
' staterhents of other witnesses-in ‘the Gagé. “Thé accused persons were all very. nearly related 
‘ to each other, being the descertdants of the same grand-father. - Parties were Muhammadans, 
(#.6:, both the murdefed’ and "the apeused). “The Committing Magistrate discharged: two 
‘and comimitted ‘the other seven to/#he’ Sessions’:Qourt. The, assessors ‘found only. three 
guilty. The Sessions Judge aoquitted'aix and . convicted-one,” passiug the capital’ sentence 
‘ot him.’ The‘person convicted'’b ‘the Sessions  Judge' was ‘not ‘one of those found guilty 
‘by’ thé assessors. The Seasions Judge's: finding may: be gathered: from the following © extracts 
Fala eight ee 

i i! (1) The -only one. of the aocgsed about-whose identification there seems no doubt 
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: *.€(@) My own finding is that. most or all of the.accased probably .took part in the: 
murder, but on the evidence I, acquit them all but B. K.’ : 


‘.... § Phe convieted~ person- appealed ‘to the Chief Court and 20 did: the Local Government 
against the order of the Sessions Judge acquitting the other six. On the appeal of the’ 
Local Government being registered in,the Chief Cour}, warrants of.arrest were isqied for: 


the arrest of the persons acquitted, but only four persons were arrested, the other two being 
reported as absconding. ee zr 


Both the appeals were heard by a Division Bench of the Chief Court on the 21st 
August 1900,‘and éventhally thé learned Judges dismissed the appeal of the convicted per- 
son and accepted. the..appeal by the Local Government gnd sentenced all‘of them to be 
hanged. Sia oo eae 


‘The Judges: remarked : ‘We are unable to see: substantial difference betwéen the 
cases of B. K.:accused ‘and of the four persons against whose acquittal the Government has: 


appealed. ) f 


ae another part of the judgment the Judges have explained why they confined their. 
order to four only of the six against whose acquittal the Government bad appealed. 


‘As to the remaining six Government has filed an appeal against the acquittals. 
Of the six, J. and N. K., have not been found and the appeal so faras concerns them cannot 
proceed at present ; but we have heard the appeal of the Government. as regards the other 
four.’ 


After discussing’ evidence the learned Judges remark in another part of the judgment : 
‘We may take it then as fairly certain that the murders were done either by B. K. and 
his fellows as named by the. prosecution or -by some persons not known to or at least not re- 
cognised™ by the prosecution wituesses, who were indueed.by feelings of enmity or some 
other cause to name the accused persons. Eventually they believed the evidence for the 
prosecution, which connected the seven accused with the offence, while confirming the con- 


viction of the one convicted by the Sessions Judge, convicted the other four then before 
them. They ordered all five to be hanged. 


| All five appealed to the Local Government, but their appeals were rejected. We 
are not aware if they sent any petitions to His Excellency the Viceroy. But two years 
after one of the two men said to be.absconding in 1909 was arrested and the appeal against 
him filed by the Local Government was put down for hearing. This appeal was heard by a 
Division Bench of the Chief Court, composed of different Judges from those who heard the 
appeal on the previous occasion, one of them having retired and the other being on leave. 


This accused had pleaded alsbs and produced evidence tn support of his defence 
hefore the Sessions Judge. The learned Judges of the Chief Court accepted this evidence 
and acquitted the man. This finding practically declared the proseeution evidence believed 
by the former Division Bench to be false, at least so far.as it went against this person. 


These facts show how dangerous it is to quash orders of aequittals upon a different 
view of the evidence not acted upon or believed by the Judge before whom it was given. 
In any case, it is extremely unsafe and hard that in cases of this kind sentences of death. . 
should be passed.” 


(a) —J udicial. 


13. The Fribune (Lahore), of the 22nd July 
1913, publishes the following :-— 


“The Oudh Execution Affair. 


5 ‘the debate carried on by Mr. Swift 
a 


esa ” w&.% 


re haye no eontrol-over their own Government... Mr, Dillon, remarking on the. 


| toy ards the people .of India, because we prescribe the Government of India and the , 
BLO 
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judgment in the Kahror Begar case is from this point of view, it is none the less remarkable: 


forthwith proceeded in force, arrested and assaulted the Paolis, 
ver 
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facta of the case, said he had no hesitation’ in saying they were tinjust and almost : F 
inhuman. It was ‘inhuman aad ou us” that a -mian in the ay on of Sir Jobo’ Ce 
Hewett should have’ refused ‘to fo ‘an appeal ‘for mercy under the circumstances 
explained.” — eer 
SL ghee eS Oe os 
(6) Police. i 

14. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 24th 


te cr 


‘j 


var ie cee July 1913, publishes the following :— 


: “ We.do not know if there is any other province in India in which the impositidn of 
additional, police asa punitive measure ia 80 common as it is in the Punjab, Every now: 
and then we find in the local Gasetfe notifications to the effect that the inhabitants ‘of such-. 
and-such villages in such-and-such districts ‘shall be charged with the cost of maintaining 
an additional police which it has been found necessary to locate thereat in consequence of 
their misconduct.’ - Now we do not for a moment doubt that in many of these cases there 
is ample. justification for strong.measures ; but the imposition of a punitive poliee force is, 
in its very. nature, an indiscriminate punishment. It naturally confounds the innocent with. 
the ‘guilty, Surely.a punishment like this ought to be reserved for extreme cases. The 
worst thing about this method of punishment is that it fails to enlist the active sympathy of. 
the loyal and the law-abiding in a village against wrong-doers—exactly the object which the 
punishment is intended to secure, ” | | | 


15. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 20th June 1913 :— 


“Comments on the Police in this country are not invariably distinguished for 
impartiality. ‘In the case of press criticism, there is sometimes the danger of indiscriminate | 
abuse of the Police force which the Chief Justice of Bengal so rightly deprecated. Every 
responsible publicist should set: his face against wholesale and sweeping abuse of any body 
of public servants. As against this indiscriminate abuse, there is the tendency, certainly not: 
less pronounced, of immoderate praise of the Police force. This tendency finds expression 
not only in the columns of the Anglo-Indiin press, but in official reports and speeches of. 
high administrators. Between these two extremes, the pendulum of courts of justice swings 
smoothly and evenly. A special weight and importance, therefore, attaches to well-considered : 
judicial pronouncements, particularly so when the presiding officer happens to be one of the 
most experienced Deputy Commissioners of the province. Noteworthy as Mr.’ Kitchin’s 


The Kahror Begar Case, 
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from other points. It bears ample evidence of his judicial mind, thorough mastery of facts 
and careful. analysis of the entire record of the case. If his condemnation of Police methods 

appears unscathing, he has by no means done so without reasons which must strike every- 

body as convincing. He has indeed tried to give the Police Officers the benefit of the doubt. 
whenever he could do 80 withoyt straining the facts. He has throughout written with 

commendable judicial restraint, and if in the end he has had to sound a strong note of con- Pia 
demnation, it is because the supreme interests of justice demanded it. If he has been un- 

- ree I in his criticism, it is because the Police has deliberately made a hideous bungle of | 


r. 
. * It is not difficult to réconstract the story of the actual occurrence from the Judgment 
and the evidence in the case. Chaudhri Ghulam Rasul, Deputy Superintendent of Police, ) 
was en i in a tour of inspection of villages and examination of bad characters. Being , 
fond of . r, he had arranged for a big pig-drive in the bed of the river Sutlej a few. miles 

away from Zirakwahan village near Kahror, and sent round word to leading zamindars ta 
arrange the shoot and, of course, béaters for him, and alsoemployed his Police subordinates’ 
for that same purpose. As a very big party did join the drive, a number of beaters had: 

gone ahead and some were being collected at the last moments. It goes without saying that: 

the men Were impressed to act begar as beaters for the shooting ‘party. Ata ‘Mubammad, 

Lembardar, who was playing the host to the Police party aud who bore feelings of enmity’ 

towards the accused Paolis, probably suggested at the’ latter’ might be impressed ag 

beaters. ~ Sone policemen were accordingly sént for the purpose, but on the refusal of the 

Paolis to be so impressed, a fight ensued at the latter's well in which some policemen received 

some beating and one constable had a fingér broken.” This enraged the Police y, who 

C sted ¢ ; | t the Police did exactly to 

wreck their vengeauce at the bold affront thade by the’ Paolis is not clearly found, but there 

ould be no doubt, as Mr. Kitchin finds, that they were rough ‘in’ their methods of arrest. 

io 'arteata were in all likelihood. made to circumvent the Paolss from lodging any complaint ’ 


ee a a ee ae oe ae hl O.!|)h ae el. ae ee 


. 


difidkedt comiplexioh to the ‘occurteneé.. ‘The ‘result was that’ a first report’ of alleged 
atgidry ‘was piven by a creature of A wximad, Lambardar, and Zsmnde were manu: * - 


red for tte purpose of showing us though the’ Paofie fall epon did thisahed: a party of: 
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Police, ho came: to search their houses in.connection with the alleged burglary and had in 
consequence been challaned..’ The accused Puolss were forthwith consigned to. havalat until 
they were let out on bail by Ru. Gobind Ram, Additional. District Magistrate. Finally, 
Mr. Kitchin discharged them. | a 


“The judgmeat throws a flood of light on many dark-spots of the Police administra- 
tion. The account given of the shtkar party, the impressment of mahtams and beaters from 
far and near for the shooting expedition, the gathering of rural notables paying obeisance to 
the mighty second overlord of the District Police force~all this reads like apage of 
medisval history, when the Sadozais ruled the district with an iron hand. No doubt, shskar 
is a manly game, but what may be sport for the Deputy Superintendent may be death for the 
poor Paolss. The impressment was made through the ‘ Police Officers and Lambar- 
dars and we know what sort of persuasion they would use towards the men impressed as 
beaters. The practice is in short a vicious one. and Mr,’ Kitchin did by.no means :put the 
matter strongly when he said that there might be ‘ gross abuses’ in it. But the impress- 
ment affair is the least part of the Police wrong-doing in this case. However objectionable 
begar may be, it is still—in spite of Sir Denais Fitzpatrick’s well-known circular and the 
rest—common in this province. The iniquity of the Police is far more serious, of much - 
deeper die. It is nothing short of ‘wholesale forgery and perjury’ in the Zemnis. In the 
words of the judgment, ‘a first report, search warrants Pe a@ search report were to all 
appearances manufactured after assault was over. The accused were arrested, false state- 
ments were made and statements falsely recorded. The case was completed by false evidence 
in court.’ And the worst part of the business has been ‘that ‘all this corrupt procedure 
apparently took place with the knowledge, if not by the orders, of the Deputy Superintends 
ent of Police. It is true that the charges of perjury and forgery ‘have not been so truly 
proved as that a criminal conviction could be based upon them’ but any reasonable mah 
going through the convincing reasons given by the District Magistrate for holding that there 
was no burglary, nor any house-search will find it impossible to avoid the conclusion arrived 
at by him. 


“The conduct of the Police in this case has, to say the least, been reprehensible all 
through. All the Police witnesses, including the Sub-Inspector and the Head Constable, 
denied both before Rai Gobind Ram as well as before Mr. Kitchin the shskar affair. . The 
Deputy Superiatendent admitted it and this fact throws a flood of light on the truthfulness 
of other Police witnesses. We wishit were possible to give a little credit to the Deputy 
Superiatendent, but the facts are emphatically the other way. Even if the story of the 
fight having taken place over a resisted search were not altogether false, the Deputy 
Superintendent’s conduct in going off quietly and straight for his shooting expedition with- 
out making any formal enquiry of any sort is open to question. Then again, we have Police 
Rule 22, requiring special reports to be instantly made in all serious cases of riot, flagrantly 
violated. To cap all, the order of bail passed by the Superintendent of Police was not 
communicated to the Court Inspector, who sits in the next room, till nearly a month 
after. Indeed, as the Daputy Commissioner remarks, there were adverse influences at work 
against the accused in the Police O:fice. Their escape from the trap laid against them seems 
almost providential and once more shows the ultimate triumph of ‘justice. 


3 “We need not discuss the discrepancies in the evidence in the counter-case as they 
dofnot in the least affect the findings against the Police in the chalan case. All that we are 
concerned with is the notice that will be taken ofthe conduct of the Police delinquents, 
both high and low. The reader’ of the Tribwne will remember that in Sir Dennis Fitz- 

atrick’s time a European Assistant Commissioner had his services dispensed with for 

aving the beard of a Sikh Lambardar shaved for his own fun. In a more recent case, a 
Deputy Magistrate in Bengal was similarly dealt with for having submitted false returns of 
income-tax collections. But their sins are as nothing compared with the grave offences 
which have to all appearances been committed here. We trust there has been no falling 
off from the exact standard of rectitude for Gazetted officers. In this connection, we under- 
atand that the Deputy Inspector-General of Police has been deputed to hold departmental 
enquiries on the spot. Reports have also reached us of his being approached by various 
interested people at the Multan D&k Bungalow. Of course, we do not for a moment doubt | 
his being fully above such influences. We confess, however, that we cannot make out the 
meaning of departmental enquiry. Wecan only trust that'the impolicy of a departmental 
report sitting in judgment overa well-considered judicial pronouncement will not be re- 
pea + 


(h) —Miscellaneous. 


16. The Desh (Lahore), of the 16th July 1913, has a note entitled 
Ths Panish Jails “The effect of the Punjab Jails on the commerce 
. : of the Province,’ which draws attention to an 
observation made by the Inspector-General of Prisons in the Administration 
Réport of the Punjab Jails for the year 1912, to the effect that if private 
enterprise can -be beaten in the race for trade by the feeble efforts of the Jail 
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Department, it.ought rightly to die as being of no value in the economy or - 
prosperity of this land. Commenting on this, the paper says that -no sensible . 
person can take exception to the’ measures ‘adopted ‘by Govern ent to train . 
the inmates of jails in arts and industries, but nevertheless ‘the attempts - 
| of the jail authorities to crash trade by underselling practically. mean: the 
employment of their. great powers for. unjustifiable ends, for it is an admitted . 
fact that: the jail atthorities have to ‘spend much less than ‘their competitors. - [ 
on ‘the ‘cost of’ production. “For instance, a mechanic who in the jail does one : 
rupée worth of work and receives merely four pieces of black bread, would - 
(under other circumatances) demand not less than twelve annas for doing the same _ 
work. A sensible. person may judge.from this what weight can be attached to ° 
| : the observation of the Inspector-General of. Prisons. | 


J. MISICK, 
First Asstt. to the Dy. Insptr.-Genl. of Police, 
C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 


SIMLA : 


The 26th July 1913. 
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INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 2np AUGUST 1913. 


No. Name: Locality Name of Publisher, Circulation, 
oe a ee is ee eae ee 
DAILY. | 
1 | Tribune »». | Lahore .». | Bihari Lal 26s 2,000 copies, 
TRI-WEEELY.,. 
2 | Panjabee Lahore eo. | Mal Chand. see 2,250 copies, 
} BI-WEEKLY, 
8 |: Observer Lahore », | Nizam-ud-din ee 1,200 copies, 
4 |.Punjab Times and Frontier |. Rawalpindi. .. | J. B. Thapur oe 800 sw 
News. 
WEEELY, 
5 | Arya Patrika «. | Lahore: Salig Ram. coe 500 copies. 
6 | Comrade eo. | Delhi Muhammad Ali be 3.000 _ is, 
7 |. Harbinger »». | Lahore Feroze Din ove 250 » 
8 |: Khalsa Advocate .. | Amritsar es» | Khalsa Advocate Com- ae 
mittee, 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly we. | Simla: S. H, Liddell a a 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
10 Jijnasvt .». | Lahore -- | Ishar Das oe. 700 copies, 
MONTHLY, 
41 | D.-A.-V. College Magazine ... | Lahore . | Saraswati Nath ee 2,000 copies. 
12 | Durbar »». | Amritsar Kasar Mal ee 30) 5, 
13 Forman Christian College | Lahore eee ove 
Notes.t 
14 | Practical Medicine eee | Delhi Madho Narain eos 1,000 copies. 
15 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore .». | R. B. Mohan Lal oe. 500, 
16 | Punjab Mission News. ooo | DO, Mr. H, E, Clark 500», 
17 |. Ravi oe Mr. 8. Robson: - 
18 | Review of Religions ee» | Qadian (Gurdaspur): .. | Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia a 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore »». | Dev Rattan ee 
20 |: Teacher -- | Dinga (Gujrat) ee. | Kalyan Singh see 600 -w 
21 |. Union »»» | Lakore oe. | P. Je Richards, B.A. 208 400 « 
22 Vedic Magazine and Gurukul| Do, » | Devi Chand. one — “a. 
Samachar. 
URDU. 
DAILY, 
23 | Akhbar-i-’Am. .. | Lahore: .. | Govind Sahai. ave 1,000 copies, 
o4 | Desh ok is ... | Ding Nath i 2,000 ,, 
25 | Hamdard .» | Delhi Muhammad Ali os a 
26 | Paisa Akhbar ae Lahore .» | Mubammad Din oo 3,000 copies, 
27 | Rafiq® . | Delbi ... | Mirza Asadulla Beg 1,000 ,, 
28 | Zamindar —" Lahore: «. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 15,000 ,, 
TRI-WEEELY, 
29 | Paigham-i-Sulah: ... | Lahore .. | Rajab-ud-din in i 
| BI-WEEKLY, | 
80 | Vakil eos Amritsar 4+ | Ali Bakhsh and Mussammat 2,000 copies 
Fazal-un-Nisa. 
* Not received during the week, 


+ Not received during the month, 


+ Not received during the fortnight, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. AND PEBIODICALS EXAMINED. BY THE SPECIAL 
: BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 2np AUGUST 1913—conTINUED. 


No, 


Name, 


URDU—CONTINUED, 


WEEKLY, 
Afghan 
Abl-i-Fiqah 
Ahl-i-Hadis 


Ahluwalia Gazette 


Akhbar-i-’Am 


Army News* 
Arjuna 

Arorbans Gazette 
Arya Gazette 
Badar 

Bharat 
Chaudhwin Sadi* 


Civil and Military News 


Curzon Gazette 


Durbar Magazine ~ 


Fazal 


Hakam® 


| Haq® 


Haq Pasand 
Himala 

Hindu*® 

Hindustan 

Hunter*® 

Kam Dhenu® 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
Kashmiri Magazine 
Loyal Gazette 
Millat* 

Municipal Gazette 


Munir 


| Musalman 


Nasim-i-Hind 
Nur Afshan — 
Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 
Punjab Samachar 
Rajput Gazette 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Ditto 


Peshawar 


| Amritsar 


Do. 


Lahore 
Ludhiana 
Lahore 
Amritsar 
Lahore 


Jullundur 
Rawalpiadi 
Ludhiana 
Delhi 


Lahore 


Ditto 

Delhi 
Amritsar. 
La hore 

Do. 

Da, 

Da 
Ludhiana 
Kapurthala 


; Lahore 


Do, 
Lahore 

Do. 
Jhang 
Amritsar 
Rawalpindi 
Ludhiana 
Lahore 
| Do, 


Rewari 


TT 


... | Ghulam Ahmad ae 
«- | Sana-ulla eee 
oes | Lehna Singh eee 
~ | Govifd Sahai os | 
»»- | Daulat Ram ose 
»»» | Raj Narain Arman eee 
.«. | Narain Das coe | 
... | Amin Chand ove | 
Miraj-ud-din oes 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Name of Publisher. 


Saiyid Abdulla Skah es. 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Qazi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad... 


in | Abdul Aziz ee 


Mirza Hairat oes 
Karam Chand Hateshi ... 
Mirza Mahmud Ahmad ... 


Yakub Ali ove 
Kasim Ali eee 
Ram Nath eee 
Dina Nath eve 
Hari Lal Sharma _ 


Muila Muhammad Bakhsh 


Daulat Ram ees 
| Hamid Husain ee. 
Mabammad Din Fauq 
Amar Singh ove 
| Shuja Ulla oe 
Din Mubammad eos 
} M. Ghulam Hussaiao coe 
Sanarulla eae 


Kishen Chand Mohan sew 


ow. | P, Wyliie aes 
«. | Muhammad Din on: 
oe Radha Kishen vee 
ae Hira Lal : ie 


Thakor Sukhram Be a 
Bahawalpur State : ses 
Saiyid Magqbul Hossain 


Karam Chand Hateshi _... 


Circulation. 
984 copies, 
400 .,, 
850 ,, 
500» 

2,000 » 
1,000 
1,000 - 4, 
580 
2,280 
1,200 ,, 
500 _ ,, 
500 ‘. 
900 , 
8,000 ,, 
600 ,, 
~ 800 copies, 
600 _ ,, 
750 - 1, 
2,000 copies, 
16,000 _ , 
all 
1,600 copies. 
160 45 
1,800 5, 
2,700 
1,000 ,, 
700 5 
1,3 ~ 
425 
400 copies. 
9,000 ,, 
8,500 , 
1,700 
8,284 . 
450 “ 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 2np AUGUST 1918—concLUDzD. 


No. 


83 


84 
85 
86 


87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 


97 


99 
100 


LS 


Name. 


Shanti 

Sialkot Paper 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
Sulahkul 
Tabzib-ul-Niswan 


Victoria Paper 


Watan 

Zamindar 
FORTNIGHTLY. 

Jiwan Tat 

Mister Gazette 

Mobyal Gazettet 


Nur 


PERSIAN, 
FORTNIGHTLY, 


Siraj-ul-Akhbart 


URDU. 
MoNTHLY. 
Arorbans Parkasht 
Arya Musafir 


Fasanat 


Indar 
Insan 


Jauhar 


Makhzan 

Martand 
Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh 
Raghbir Patrikaf 
Sadhu 

Safi 


Zabant 


| GURMUKHIL, 
WEEKLY. 
Bir® 


Khalsa Sewak 


Punjab Reporter® 


URDU —CONCLUDED, 
WEEKLY—concluded, 


Sanatan Dharm Parcharak... 


Kakezai Social Reformert ... 


sd. 


Locality. 
Amritsar 
Rawalpindi 00. 
Sialkot 
Jhelum 
Jhang 
Lahore eee 
Sialkot 
Lahore ae 
Do. eee 
Lahore sae 
Do. cee 


P, Ralia Ram see 
Kishan Chand Mohan  ... 
Todar Mal see 


Kala, Jhelum District... 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Kabul nee 
Lahore eee 
Jullundur eee 
Lahore 
Do. eee 
Amritsar eos 
Do. 
Lahore 
Do. ove 
Do. eee 
Delhi eee 
Lahore eee 
Delhi see 
Pindi Baha-ud-din, District 
Gujrat, 
Delhi ees 
Amritsar ace 
Do. eee 
Do, eee 


Name of Publisher, 


Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
Raj Narain 
Sayed Mumtaz Ali eee 


R, 8. Lala Gian Chand and 
L, Brij Lal. 


Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 
Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 


Dev Rattan — 
Ali Bakhsh ove 
Mehta Sham Das sl 
Muhammad Yusaf e06 
Abdul Khalik set 
Salig Ram oe 
L. Amar Nath oa 


H. Muhammad Firoz-ud- 
din, 


Dharm Pal, B.A. nae 
Ghulam Qadir 
Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 


Fazl Din eee 
Ghulam Rasul ose 
Kanhaya Lal coe 


M. Muhammad Khalil 
Prabh Dial 
M. Suraj Narain eee 


Muhammad Din, Awan ... 


Dr. B. B. Mitra ene 
Mehtab Din ove 
Jiwan Singh ove 
Ganda Singh » eee 


1,200 
250 


700 


6,200 
3,900 


100 
160 
1,000 


750 
1,500 


1,200 
500 
400 
400 

2,000 
300 
200 
500 

1,200 

8,000 


250 


1,000 
400 


Circulation. 


750 copies, 


2,000 copies, 


375 copies, 


700 copies. 


9 


500 copies, 


® Not received during the week. 
¢ Not received during the fortnight, 


t Not received during the month, 
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I.—Potitics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. Writing under the heading “‘ The honesty of Christian Powers, ’’ the 
Paigham-i-Sulah (Lahore), of the 24th July 1913, 
says that the machinations, the ungodliness, and the 
dishonesty and injustice of the European Powers have passed beyond all bounds. 
The dangerous canker of the worship of the Cross has eaten up their sense of 
religious honour, and they are no longer influenced by fear of God and worldly 
shame. Those European Powers which were unanimously singing the paeans of 
neutrality at the time when the Bulgarians were perpetrating atrocities and 
Turkey was suffering the heaviest losses are now obliged to interfere, as they see 
that the war is about to assume a different aspect. What can be said now of the 
faith, the sense of justice, and the civilisation and humanity of these Christian 
wolves ? 


European Powers and Turkey. 


2. The Observer (Lahore), of the 30th July 


ee eee 1913, publishes the following :— 


“ The tone of injured innocence adopted by King Ferdinand in reference to the 
Turkish invasion of Bulvaria would provoke laughter were not the subject-matter calculated 
to call up tears. The Machiavellian Prince cannot believe that the Puwers which attached 
their names to the Treaty of London, ‘which isnow being trodden underfoot, will remain 
impassive under the insult.’ In making these remarks, he has forgotten how he and his, 
Allies continuously flouted the appeals of the Powers for the maintenance of the status quo 
for the observance of solemn and historic treaties and for moderatior. As for his appeal to 
E'irope in the name of the Bulgarian nation‘ to end the oppression of the Turks, that com s 
at the very moment when a British officer has called the attention of the civilised world tv 
the barbarities perpetrated by that nation at Cavalla, the birth-place of the Khedive 
Muhammad Ali and the private property of the present Khedive bef re it was allowed hy 
Lord Kitchener and the British Ministry to pass into the hands of the ez-Allies. The 
spectacle of a nation which has converted its friends into foes by its atrocities stigmatising 
the Turks as oppressors, when the inhabitants so far from fleeing before them are welcoming 
them with tears in their eyes as their deliverers frm tyranny, is exceedingly preposterous. 
As the Pioneer says, it is evident that the feeling between the combatants is one of intense 
exasperation, and there is little doubt that Bulgarian a‘rocities are at the bottom of it. The 
charges brought by King Constantine of Greece at the time of the advance from Salonika 
as to the deeds of the retreating enemy sounded sufficiently deliberate: and now we _ have 
the hideous evidence of wholesale massacres on the word of a British naval officer. ‘The 
humanitarian sympathy of England is a wayward thing that can never be counted on. It 
strains at gnats and swallows camels: but it cannot help sooner or later becoming aware of 
the black record of Bulgaria, As the details come to light of the indescribable cruelties 
committed in the first war upon the Turks, as well as in this second struggle, the moral 
feelings of civilisation must be roused. And when it comes to be a question of whether this 
army of monsters is to be replaced by the hands of the Power in possession of Adrinople, 
moral justice may yet be avenged.’ These, be it noted, are the remarks not of a Muslim 
writer, but one of the chief exponents of Anglo-Indian opinion in this country.” 


- British Mjnistese and Turkey. 3. The Observer (Lahore), of | the need 


July 1913, publishes the following :— 


“Tt really passes our understanding to comprehend why the members of the British 
Cabinet, which administers the affairs of an empire that rules over the largest number of 
Muslim subjects, should be in such great hurry to threaten Turkey and give expression 
to ill-concealed chagrin at Turkey’s attempts to rehabilitate herselfin the eyes of the 
world at large. Sir Edward Grey was the first of all European statesmen to publicly 
express the hope that Turkey would not cross the line settled by the London Treaty. 
And now it is Mr. Asquith’s turn to hold out.a threat to Turkey. Speaking at Birmingham, 
Mr. Asquith stated that if Turkey were ill-advised enough to dely the treaty of London, 
she must be prepared for the bringing up of questions which it 1s in no way to her interest 
to bring into the debate. Brave language, indeed ; but one which ill-befits the mouth of 
the Prime Minister of the greatest Muslim Power in the world. 


es er Asquith’s insistence on the inviolability of treaties affurds an amusing spec- 
tacle ; dnd the question. might well be asked if he takes the races of the East for a pack 
of so miny foola who cannot. distinguish between facts and theories, and who do not know 
that the West in its dealings: with inferior races has, throughout the long course of dreary 
years which goto make up history, seldom hesitated to break word with weak peoples 
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whenever it suits her pare. Unfortapately this is only too true, and the air of injured 
surprise being now assumed in the Chancellories of Europe is a mask used to conceal 
the real character of the warin the Balkans. For what is that real character? We shall 
explain, and shall challenge Mr. oo and all others in the bargain, to say nay to our 
degcription if they cao. Four robbers conspired to rob Turkey of the fairest of her 
possessions, and in the struggle between tlre robbers and the rightful owner of the lands 
the latter was worsted and despoiled of her territory. Now that the robbers have fallen 
out among themselves, Turkey has seen achance of taking back a portion of the booty ; 
and yet. Europe threatens to intervene in the name of eqnily and justice and forcibly. . 
prevent Turkey from, claiming her saree due. This is nothing if not absolute mockery 
of justice. Surely, it is even worse, It is an attempt to tie down the hands and feet of the 
rightful owner and help the robber: to appropriate to themselves what does not belong 
to them. This is very strange; and yet the strangest part of'the whole affair cousists 
in the Prime Minister of the British Empire taking the lead io this game of bluff. 


« Mr, Asquith, who is using strong language in threatening Turkey, never broke 
the seal of silence, which had been put on his lips, fora long time, when. the: Bulgarians 
and the other Allies had been guilty of the most inhuman barbarities in the conquered. 


territory, though the testimony of all independent avd impartial witnesses was agreed in 
describing the atrocities as, un eled in the ‘history of modern. warfare. "h further 


testimony comes from a British Officer, and it remainga to be seen if it will rouse Mr. 
Asquith to action. Reuter wires from Athens that the British Naval Captain Cardale, 
who has just returned from Cayalla, says he counted 1,700 corpses of.old men, women 
and children gat‘Doxato, apparently massacred by the Bulgarians. He saw children pierced 
in such a way that they seemed to have been thrown into the air and, canght on bayonets. 
The blood. of innocent martyrs calls for prompt vengeance. Will Mr Asquith any 
interest in this terrible question ? | 


_ “ As we said in our last, the naws of the Turkish occnpation of Adrianople has. been . 
hailed with irrepressible. delight. all over the’ Muslim world; and even India has, not 
remajned unaffected by. this feeling of-general joy. Every city and. town with any 
Muslim population has in its own way given expression, to the sentiment. Lahore made 
chiraghan on two consgoutive nights.” ¥ 


4. The following is from the Tribune 


Se Se (Lahore), of the 25th July 1913 :— 


“ Admiral A, T. Mahon, ‘writing to the Times, diseusses the question of the bar of 


1906 or colour which has led to the passidg of the Californian Alienation Act excluding 
the Japa.ese from the United States in future. nia | , 
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aS —_ ee is 5. The Khalva Advorate (Amritsar , of the 
| Turks and Adrianople, 26th July 1913, publishes the following a 


“Our prediction about the foolish war between Bulgaria and her whilom allies, Servia 
and Greece, has come.out to be only too true. Adrianople, which was taken after a long 
sanguinary struggle with the Turks, has again: been occupied, by the latter. Who does not 
know the tremendous sacrifices that the Christian States of the Balkans made, a few months 
back, in vanqui-hing the power of the ‘ Sick Man’ that, like the evil spirit of the Arabian, 
Nights entertainments, has virtually held the neck of millions of civilized Christian people 
of various nationalities, for so many centuries, and has made it impossible for them to bestir 
themselves and occupy an honourable place in the galaxy of nations ? But for the jealousy of 
the great Powers of Europe, the stolid Turks would have been driven out of Europe long ago. 
It would have been, indeed, a great pity had they been even now sitting on the fence and 
seeing the ‘tamasha’ as disinterested spectators. It is, therefore, very gratifying 
to be told that the action of Turkey, in re-taking Adrianople and setting at nought the 
recent London Treaty, ‘ has created something akin to consternation in European capitals. ’ 
Thie means that there is a real feeling in Europe in favour of the brave Balkan people. We 
do hope there is truth in the report ‘that the Powers are so closely identified with the 
London ‘Treaty of peace that they cannot possibly accept’ the'new situation created by the 

resent aggressive step of the: Turks, and’ that‘ strong pressure’ will really be exercised on’ 
urkeg ta evacuate Adrianople, ” | 


Sonne te (b)— Home. 


‘escsidiinieian Coe 6. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 29th July 
a 1913, publishes the following:— 


“On the 14th instant Sardar Inayat Ullah Khan, Moin-ul-Sultanat, heir-apparent of 
Afghanistan, = & visit to the Habibia College at Kabul and delivered a speech which is 
id to have draws tears from the eyes of the audience. He is reported to have deplored 
that Musalmans had generally lagged behind the times and were therefore surrounded on. 
a)l sides by miseries and troubles. ‘The Turks,’ the report goes on to say, ‘ have reaped 
the fruits of their lethargy ; and if Musalmans in other parts of the world do not awake 
from their slumber a similar fate will befall them too. Islam does not forbid progress. If it 
had done so Muslims would never have made in the past that wonderful progress which 
they have done and which have few parallels in the annals of mankind.’ No truer words 
were ever spoken by any Muhammadan. The lessons of this exhortation should be laid to 
heart by every patriotic Indian Muhammadan. Even Muslims must be abreast of the times 
and cease to quarrel over trifles, At, present they neglect questions of national interest and 
importance and work themselves up to white-heat over the pettiest of petty matters. 
Quarrels over shatka-hulal, beef market, demolition of tanks and privies attached to mosques 
and cow-killing are kept alive till eternity to the exclusion of questions of vital natioual 
interest. Considering the efforts of young Turks to abolish shesletion and to enthrone a 
constitutional Government, surely Turkey’s collapse is not due so much to the ignorance of 
modern conditions of progress as to its inability to shake itself of its superstitious veneration 
of hoary customs and prejudices. The problem of the fature not only for Muslims but also 
for Hindus is therefore to confine their religions to mosques and temples and behave ration- 
ally towards every one else outside their fold and help in the construction of a common 
nationality. In reconstructing shattered national forces one cannot afford to follow the 


example of medisval monarchs. We.believe Islam does not forbid progress, and we believe - 


it, as in it the essentials of adjustability to changed and changing conditions.” 


7. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 20th July 1913, publishes a para-. 


eee raph entitled ‘The examination of leaders and 
{oom Senge ant egeny tie ol Anjumans in loyalty.’* In this examination, 
Saiiais’s says the paper, the greatest number of marks has 
been obtained by Nawab Haji Muhammad Ishaq Khan for not having felt the 
slightest concern at, the demolition. of the Cawnpore mosque. The second 
lace is held by the Secretaries of the All-India Muslim League and its 
_ branches for maintaining an attitude of surprising and mysterious silence in 
connection with the affair. In fact, the All-India Muslim League has very 
clearly expressed the view that-an Islamic political Anjuman has nothing to do 
with the demolition of a mosque. The Muhammadan Educational Conference 
also has shown by its conduct that it is a purely educational’ institution and has 
nothisg to do with a religious question. The Nadwat-ul-Ulma has alone 


retrieved its, reputation, which had -been eclipsed by the conduct of Maulvi. 


Abdul Karim. [If the information which the Zaméindar has received is correct, 
the. Vlemas of-Deoband remained silent, and are therefore to be congratulated. 
Congratulations are also due to the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Shah Din, for the 
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leading Muslims: of Lahore consider;it more proper to rejoice-over his confirm- 
ation in his-post than to feel aggrieved by the demolition of the mosque. The 
Ashoninad-Slaieeed 4-alen, Lahore, also expects kind treatment from Govern- 
ment, for in order to maintain its reputation it formally passed a resolution 
expressing. its displeasure, but.not until the very materials of the demolished 
walls pf the. mosque had been removed. It remains to be seen how the Muslim 
leaders and leading associations acquit themselves in the next two degree 
examinations in loyalty. , ie 7 


8. The Watlan a y! the 18th July 1913, deplores the a that 
while formerly Muhammadan leaders were learned, 
Neraae cers mecha ctr aay statsetagaliice, experienced and moderate, they are 
now young agitators and extremists who are leading Muhammadans astray from 
the path marked out for them by Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, are discarding his educa- 
tional policy and are throwing the community into the vortéx of politics, When 
they are asked why they are departing from Sir Saiyid’s policy, they say that they 
have.learnt the lesson of ‘agitation from Goverment’s action in revoking the 
partition of Bengal,. And indeed there can be no denying: the fact that Govern- 
ment has male a gros3 mistake in modifying the partition of Bengal, an® has 
shattered its prestige by yielding to the clamour of mischevious Bengalis. Recent 
incidents show that a'though the majority of Bengalis are pleased at the m odifica- 
{j.n-of the partition, yet-their pleasure is-damped by dissatisfaction caused by the 
transfer of the capital to Delhi.; The . seditious section of -the population, 
however, ascribed the modification ofthe partition to the weakness of Govern- 
ment and naturally became more bold-and more insolent than ever.. - The assassina- 
tion of Sir Curzon Wyllie and the murderous attacks on the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal and the Viceroy of India clearly indicate that. the Bengali agitators 
attribute the modification of the partition not to the generosity of Government, 
but to the agitation carried on by themselves.” But this is not the only mistake 
committed by. Government; it has recently by its conduct alienated its 
Muslim subjects, who were admitted on all hands to be scrupulously loyal. In 
fact, it is this attitude displayed by Government which. has led Muhammadans 
to believe that, if they wish to safeguard. their rights, they should resort to that 
kind of agitation which.can never fail them in gaining their object, and which 
can force Government to annul eyen-what it regards as “ settled facts”. There. 
can*be no doubt that the actions of Government are largely responsible for the 
change which has been brought about in the attitude of Muhammadans towards 
itself, but, nevertheless, as Mubammiadans are subjects of the British Government, 
they should not retaliate by adoptiag a wrong-headed policy, for such a course 
would be likely to involve serious: consequences. AT | 


9, In an article headed “Who teaches us agitation ?”, the Zamindar 
| | (Lahore), of the 20th July 1913, says that it is true 
that the results of agitation in its extremedorm cannot 
| ~ prove of any advantage to Government and the people. 
But whence was the seed of agitation imported, and who sowed itin India ? The 
answer is that the seed was imported from Europe, and ‘as great a statesman as 
Lord Curzon soWed it in India with his‘own hands. Musalmans perceived that 
the ‘Bengalis’ benefited by eating the fruit of agitation which confers im- 
mortality. ’They kept silent when their body was citt by the saw of the annul- 
ment of the Partition of Bengal, considering silence ‘and degraded toleration 
identical with loyalty towards Government. ‘ But when they found that their 
loyalty was’ regarded as of no more value’ than refuse and filth in the market 
of Government House, and: they could not secure the ripening of the crops. 
of théir communal desires $y’: the -sdn ‘of Government's beneficence, they dis-— 

covered that the: might of theif atme and the strength of their hearts could alone 

‘be of use to them. “Musalmans may now learn that the time has arrived when a’ 

awn between their loyalty and that of their 

ality erected by their ‘leaders has so misled them 


i 
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Masglmans rajsed an outery at the. demolition of the house of God, His Honour 
Sir James Meston thought jt artificial, simply bepgause leading Muhanamadans 
did not participate in it. The Pioneer also characterises the lamentations of 
Mysalmans as crocadile tears, because not, one of their hard-hearted leaders shed 
tear in sympathy. _ Tt. has singe been discovered that His Honour and the 
Piouger vegard real agitesian with reapect. His Hopour’s conduct in demolishing 
their maosque has therefore taught Musalmans ‘that if. their agitation had not 
heen. artificial the present situation would not have arisen, The paper finally 
asks Musalmans whether they will not learn by heart the lesson of agitation 
taught them by His Honour, aig | a , 


10. Writing under gi: “The All-India Muslim League and ne 
eS . ees Englishman,” the Hamdard@ (Delhi), of the 18th 
eae ° = re 8 ‘Jaly 1913, notes that By! My A a its criticism 
pista buss | of the Annual Report of-the Londen Muslim League 
the Hagliekmas observes that while the London Muslim League is working 
on the prineiples laid down by the late Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, the Muslim 
League in India is throwing off control. The Hamdard presumes this to mean 
that Indian Musalmans wil! become extremists and are leaving the sphere of 
influence in which Anglo-Indian newspapers flourish, and in which the 
Haglishman ia anxious that Muhammedans should alao be trained. In fact, 
Auglo-Indian newspapers do not want Musalmana to secure freedom from the yoke 
of. ae ag ; nor are they anxious that Muhammadans should make an attempt 
to realise their communal needs, to perform their new duties and discharge 
their new responsibilities, and to mark out a new path in order to ensure their 
safety. ‘‘ Our well-wishers ” are accordingly resorting to all kinds of tactics in 
order to induce Musalmans to move in their old narrow groove. Sometimes 
they deceive Musalmans by goying suet they are gaing astray. from. the path 
demarcated by Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan ; at other times they warningly point 
_ out that Muhammadans have come under the influence of a few educated and 
zealoys young Musalmana, that they are withdrawing themselves from the pro- 
teetion of the kind British Government, and are taking seats in. the Congress 
‘Pandal.. This move, which is being vigorously backed up (by the authorities 7), 
is similar to the one employed in order'to effect a cleavage between the young 
Turkish party and their compatriots of the old school at the. time of the estab- 
lishme nt of a constitutional system of Government in Turkey, No one ig 
entitled to advise Musalmans or their far-sighted legders to move slowly in the 
yeihe Oat used to tread a few decades ago, nor has the Mustim League sinned 
if it hag added the attainment of self-government to its ideals, | | 


11. The Zamindar (aoe), of in oe +: 4918, bas an arti Dnt? 
ae * Can His Highnegs the Agha Khan be our leader ?” 
A the ac and Indian Mu- which refers to the speech lately delivered by his 

Highness when presiding over the annual meeting 
" the .. London . Branch of the. Muslim League, and says that no true 


usalman who possesses, however slighty. the Islamic sense of honour cag 
entertain for ane mament the idea of Turkey throwing herself on the mercy 
‘ef Great Britain. According to Sir Agha Khan, Turkey’s future existence and 
prosperity depend entirely on her securing the good-will of Great Britain 
but in reality Turkish prestige would thereby cease to exist. In spite of 
the terrible and significant events which are happening in the Muslim 
world, His Highness’ statement that all the surviving kingdoms must either come 
‘more or less within the British sphere of influence or lose their political individ- 
uality is practically a voluntary surrender of the essential characteristics of Islam. 
‘Ontwardly the expression “ sphere of influence ” appears harmless, hut in reality it 
eventually resolyes itself into an iron wall constructed by a strong-power round a 
weak. Russia has taken possesdion.af Northern Persia, which was formerly under 
her sphera of influence, and now Sir Edward oe is considering how Great Britain 
‘can, take possession of Southern Persia. . It is therefore difficult to perceive how 
the Islamic sense of honour of Sir Agha Khan can allaw him to advise Islamic 
kingdoms to fall within a European sphere of influence, which is in reality an iron 
wet. It would :be far better that Turkey should be. wholly exterminated than 
*hat she should ‘be destined to fall within the sphere of British influence. 
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12. The following is from the. Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 3ist July 1913 :— | | 
: “In reply to a question asked by Mr. O’Grady in the’ House of Commons as to the 
intentions of the Government of India with regard to the contisued imprisonment of Mr. 
Tilak, Mr. Montagu said:—* I have no ‘reason to think that the Government of India regard 
this case as one for further clemency’. ‘The reply must be characterised as profoundly 
disappointing. The expression ‘further clemency ’ suggests that some clemency has already 
been shown'to Mr. Tilak. . One would like, very much to koow wherein this ‘clemency’ 
consists. It is true that the sentence oftransportation originally passed upon him by the 
Bombay High Court was commuted by the Government of Bombay into one of simple 
imprisonment. But it must not be forgotten that Mr. Tilak was a political-offender in the 
strictest sense of the term, and in England he would have been -treated as a first class 
misdemeanant—that is to say would have been treated better than he has been even 
under thé orders of the Government of Bombay, witich Mr. Montagu describes as.an act 
-of clemency.’ Nor must it be overlooked that the majority of the jury who found him 
guilty knew nothing of the language in which the ‘incriminating article was written, and 
there is every reason to beliéve that the only two jurors who did know the language | 
returned a yerdict of ‘not guilty’. This one circumstance, if nothing else, might have 
-shown to a Liberal Under-Secretary like Mr. Montagu that what he called an act of 
. clemency was in reality an act of the barest justice. And finally the so-called act of 
«clemency has had the effect of depriving Mr. Tilak not merely of any remission of sentence 
on account of the Coronation and the gracious visit of the King Emperor, but of the usual 
- go0od-conduct remission to which every prisoner. whose sentence is one of rigorous imprison- 
-moent is.entitled. ; Surely an act of ‘clemency’ which has an: effect of this ‘kind is far from 
«being an unmixed blegsing,”. - .ss—iés 7 btigtos oe 


‘Mr, Tilak. 
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V.—Native Societies anp Reuicious Matrers. 


sisi a 18, The following is from the Arya Patrika 
ae seg emt '@ ininre the (Lahore), of the 26th July 1913 :— adele tae 


phi -ramnge e and humane. work of helping the poor and the ignorant in. many: ways, in. 
opus t 
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‘old ‘and fairl 
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“This book is, then, the ignoble attempt to bring the Arya Samaj and the Govern- 
ment at loggerheads, by poisoning the minds of English officials in India, because it is these. 
English officials-who practically constitute the Government. Our experience has more than 
once made clear to us that if the minds of the majority of the English officials are poisoned. 
against any institution or body of men, that body or that institution will certainly suffer at 
the hands of the Government whatever may be the intentions of the Head of the Govern- 


ment and howsoever anxious he may be to keep an open mind. : 


“ The writer of this nasty novel evidently understands the peculiar situation, and: 
he has adopted suitable means to the end in view. The writer, or rather the clique, will see 
that the book is placed in the hands of every English official in India, so that the poison 
against the Arya Samnj may be, more or less, absorbed by every mind. To this end, we 
believe a remour is circulated that the writer of the infamous book is an ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor. That .Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta, should be selling such a book 
is also significant. It is most important that the Arya Samaj should carefully understand 
all these circumstances. That we have a formidable enemy to reckon with is now beyond 

uestion. What steps should the Arya Samaj take to arrest the. progress of. the: mischief ? 
‘his is the question which every Arya Samajist, who can thing, should revolve in his mind 
and try to find an answer to it. We have no doubt that immediate steps will be taken to 
avert the blow and to protect the Arya Samaj: let every one in the meantime think over 
the dangerous position in which its enemy has placed the Arya Samaj. We cannot write 
more till we have read the book.” : 


14, The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 19th July 1913, says that it is 
difficult to understand why the Deputy Commis- 

45, Ponitation irom Sho, Rameoun sioner of Lahore has forbidden the recitation of the 
ShakaimiGate,SSSSS:~*=<«té«étManyann in thee gardens outside the Shahalmi and 
2 -" Lohari Gates. Indeed, so far as “we” know, it 
adds, all Hindus, whether Arya Samajist, Sanatanists, or others, have been 
dissatisfied with the order, especially as the Ramayan is considered to be a sacred 
book by all classes of Hindus. It is anything but just that one community 
should be prohibited from reciting from an inoffensive religious book in the 
gardens, while another should be allowed to hold (political) meetings there. 
If Muhammadans are allowed to deliver lectures in the selfsame gardens in 
which attempts are made to poison the minds of their co-religionists against the 
Christian powers, there is no reason why Hindus should be prohibited from 
reciting verses from religious books. - : 


The Bharaé (Jullundur), of the 18th July 1913, writes to a similar effect, 
and says that some time ago meetings were held in the gardens under the 
auspices of the Zamindar in order to rouse an interest in the minds of 
Muhammadans for their co-religionists in Tripoli and Turkey. 


15, The Indar (Lahore’, for June, July and August 1913, publishes from 

Aryas and Hindus. 
Swami Dayanand as also some aspects of his life are so degraded that no fair-mind- 
ed person can allow hinfself to be guided and led by them. Indeed, the time is 
drawing very near, nay, has come, when people will regard it as a religious, social, 
intellectual and spiritual insult for mankind to follow in the footsteps of the Swami, 
especially as his writings show that he was a Hindu political reformer who carried 


on political reform under the garb of religion. The Editor has carefully perused 
the Swami’s writings and finds that far from .being a religious mendicant 


the?Swami was in reality a political Sanyasi. He then turns to the Swami’s. 


teachings and private life, and declares that some of the writings in his publica- 
tions. are so obscene that a perusal of them cannot but vitiate the morals of boys 
and make young girls victims of hysteria, Butthe most deplorable aspect of his 
writings is the wide divergence they show between his precepts and his 
practice. The writer next endeavours to prove that Swami Dayanand was not 
the founder of the Arya Szmaj, the original idea of which had first occurred to 
a certain gentlemen.in Bombay. He then refers to Lala Lajpat Rai’s complaint 
that the Samaj is devoid of spirituality, and eays that spirituality cannot find 
its way into a Sam7j in which the spirit of Swami Dayanand is working, especially 
as he-was a political Sanyasi who could adapt his conscience to the requirements 
of the time. Continuing; the Editor asserts that, according to Mehta Radha 
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the pen of its Editor, Dharampal, an article in which - 
the writer contends that some of the teachings of — 
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Kishen; the tbachings of wiyag'as given by the Swami, are palpable -debauchery, 
and! quotes an extract from the.okd edition of the, Satyerath. Parkaed. in, order 
to prové that Swami Dayanand not only supported meat-enting, but was 
also in favour of the sacrifice of kine, bullocks and: other aninials, The 
spirit, infused y the Swami into the Arya Samaj is gradually bringing 
about a political awakening in. [indu society, Far-sighted Arya Samayis 

are anxious to keep the Samaj aloof from Hindu society, as they fear that 
éther-wise it will be absenbed, by the. later; by remaining. st a. distance ek 


- 


belidve that they, and they along, will be. able to.reise Hinda society toa mgt 
Fevet, arid help it, in the words of Swathi Dayanand and Mr. Harrison, the District 
Judge of ANahabad, to obtain the reins of government. The Shuddhi movement 
which, it. should be remembered, was not prompted by philanthropic motives, 
but bya spirit of revenge, particularly against Muhammadens, farnishes an 
éxample of: the atterapts made by the Aryas ta increase the political importance 
of Hindus. The Vedas, so the Editor declares, are the sacred relics of a 
barbarous age, and the teachings they instil are detrimental to social peace and 
ordér, a.fact which Aryas are now beginning to recogtiise; they say that. the 
teachings of the Vedas. are inferior to the stories in Ramayana and Mahabharete, 
One of the results of the institution of the Gurukula has been to produce men 
who openly declare that to attempt to extract art or knowledge of the world from 
the Vedas is pure idiocy. The tendencies manifested by these ideas, and the 

eneral attitude of the Aryas ‘and’ orthodox Hindy society point to.& coming 
degeneration of the Arya Samaj into 9 political institution of orthodox 
INqUISM, . oe geen 


— 16. The Desh (Lahore), of the 22nd July 1913, a “ink cag 
ne eee -- © An objectionable proceeding by theIlindu Sabha,” 
ss Duarte fale ot Hinde sayeth ‘yopers complain that Meharsj 
te sd Sip Krishen Parshad is “half partridge and half 
he has a Hindu naine, he is semi-Muhainmadan to all 
intetts and purposes. Ifthe hae two Hindu wives, his Mubawmadan better- 
halves number three, while his offspring are so married as to keep up “ this 


‘Hindu-Muhammadan proportion.” Ayain, if he composes one line in praise 


of Sri Krishan, he has to write a great deal in praise of the Prophet in order 


— to saa his Muslim friends. He has also admitted in plain words that he 
ma 


ses no distinction between [indus and Muhammadans, and that he professes 
no particular religion. ‘The article finally expresses dissatisfaction at the active 


4 > 


f-Muhammadan ” Maharaja with an address of weleome. 


ot taken by leading Hindus in the proposal to present the “ half-Hindu «and 


| | Repos VI.—LeEaisiaTIon. 


ss 17, : The Akhbar-i-' Am (Lahore), of the 17th July 1913, has an article 
headed ** The Press Act,” which referg tq the ques- 


: —_— ee ae tion put by the Hon’ble Mr. O’Grady in the House 
-of Commons regarding the Amrita Basur Patrika sccurity oase, and to the rep 
given by the Under-Secretary of State. The paper remarks that it appears that 
‘our’ 


' Secretary of State is perhaps ignorant of the fact that no justice is done 


‘to the parties concerned in certain cases in India in which even the High Courts 
_ are not empowered to interfere, and expresses its inability to understand why the 


High Courts are not empowered to interfere in' the workings of the Prees Act. 


‘It is apparent from ‘the case referred to that papers from which security is 
demanded are not allowed an opportunity to defend themselves. In these 


circumstances, it is wholly nnjustifiable for Government to demand security 
'g@nd then confiaca 
of the procedure follow 


> 


acate it, especially when the Secretary of State is wholly ignorant 


5. + QB)—-Polioe. 


8. The Abidar<-dew (Lahore), of the 20th Jaly 1918, says that when- 


ever a person goes to report an incident at a police 


"parting “ene Pole we station the muharrir levies blackmail from ‘him. 


mee. a. Uf ke is given some money, the ‘report'is recorded 
dint aot dhe informant ia bentan with shoes end. turned out ofthe stétiod, no 
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matter how worthy of interference by the police may be the incident reported. 
Consequently, poor people dare not make reports of murder, dakaity and theft, 
an l-the scoundrels who bribe the police thrive and make merry, The Inspector- 


General of Police should issue circulars to remedy the evil. 
a 


19.. The Panjabee of the 26th July 1913, after commenting on the Magis- 
trate’s judgment in the “ Kahror Begar Case,” and 


The Kahror B Case. é ‘ 
niet quoting remarks condemnatory of the Police Officers 
involved, writes :-— 
” - * * . 


“Surely men against whom charges of this kind can be brought by a responsible 
judicial officer on the basis of such evidence as he has before him, although he may not 
hold the evidence to be adequate for ‘a criminal conviction, cannot be let off with merely 
departmental votice of their conduct. Unless the Magistrate has seriously gone wrong— 
and w hether he has done so only a public agp or the findings of another, perhaps a 
higher» tribunal can show—these men have disgraced the King’s Commission and Kave 
used p° wer and authority which was vested in them for the protection of life and property: 
to oppress innocent men. To kold that merely departmental notice would meet the ends 
of justice and the requirements of discipline in the police force in a case of such gravity 
is to prove oneself incapable of appreciating the serionsness of the allegations rade aguinst 
the officers in question. Nor, from the point of view of those officers themselves, would 
a departmental enquiry be the correct procedure. The charges against them have been 
’ openly made, and if they are false or exaggerated the falsity or the exaggeration ought 
to be shown publicly. They are not merely Government servants, but public servants. 
It is not enough that the Government should be convinced either of their delinquency or 
their innocence: the public must be convinced too. A departmental enquiry, assuming it 
will establish their innocence, may restore the confidence of Government in them, but 
with the public they. will still continue to be undera cloud of suspicion. In fairness to 
them, to those whom they are alleged to have oppressed, to the Government and the public 
alike, some method more appropriate to the gravity of the charges should, therefore, be 
resorted to for finding out the truth and the whole truth in this case and dealing out 
justice to the officers and men according to their deserts. If this is not to be done, the 
least that the. Government can dois to accept the finding of the District Magistrate as 
conclusive and proceed accordingly. | 


“ But to us the most serious aspect of the case is that all the corrupt methods and 
practice that were resorted to in this case are intimately connected with the obnoxious 
system of begar whieh is still in vogue in this province, though perhaps it is less common 
than it used to be at one time. ‘There is no doubt at all io my mind,’ says the District 
Magistrate, referring to the fight that took place between the police and the men whom 
they hauled up on a false charge, ‘ that this fight took place because an attempt was made 
by the police to collect beaters and the men impressed refused to go. It is necessary in 
this connection to bear in mind that the men who were sought to be impressed were on 
had terms with Ata Muhammad, the Limbaridar, to whom the Deputy Superintendent 
_had sent word to arrange the shoot and all that it meant. It is not unreasonable to infer 
that in impressing the men for service the Limbardar was actuate. as much by a spirit 
of enmity against them as by a desire to please the Deputy Superintendent. The system 
. of begar is thus not only thoroughly and inherently bad in itself, but it leads to other abuses 
which are scarcely jess serious. It was time that a determined attempt was made by the 
authorities to abolish a system which is not only absurd and irrational, not only a source of 
oppression and sometimes of gross abuse of power, but is absolutely inconsistent with 
modern ideas of the rights and liberty of man and the institutions which Eugland has 
established in this country.” | 


The same paper in its issue of the 31st July 1913 has the following :—— 


“Tn our last igsue we stated on the authority of a iocal contemporary that the enquiry 
which the Deputy Inspector-General of Police. had been holding in connection with the 
Kahror Begar case had been completed and that both the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police and the Sub-Inspector had been suspended. We wonder if a departmental enquiry 
was really needed before the officers could even be suspended. Must people would think 
that the suspension of the officers should have followed as a matter of course, after the 
strong condemnation which the Magistrate had passed en their conduct in his well-con- 
“sidered judgment and pending the result of any further enquiry which the authorities 
‘might fie. fit to make. To allow the officers to go on with their ordinary duties for days 
_ together after the Magistrate had delivered his judgment, as they apparently were allowed, 

wag to fail to show the courtesy and the respect to the Judiciary which may legitimately 
“ ‘be expected from the Executive.” Kee 


’ 
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(c) —Municipat and Gantonment affairs. 


aes 20. The faajabee (Lahore), of the 29th 
All ged bizh-handeduess‘n Ambala July 1913, publishes the following :— 


Cantoument. 
- 


“ One who signs himeelf as an ' Eyé witness’ writes under date July 27th :—At 2 p. m. 
yesterday a very extraordinary scene took place. A Cantonment official with some of his 
staff clerks and about 20 cooltes forcibly entered the bungalow belonging to Lala Daulat 
Ram, Contractor, and when questioned why he was doing that and under what authority he 
became enraged and said he would not show any order, rather he ordered his force to pitch 
fencing in the compound, making the compound of the bungalow Governmeat property as 
he suid. The owners were driven out of the bungalow. There were Jarge crowds assembled. 
It may be noted that mea on bicyles were seen coming from and going to the Cantonment 
Office The fencing was pitched with the help of all the force the official in question could 
command, leaving no room to enter even the bungalow. Thereupon the owner thought it 
best to bring the matter to the notice of the Cantonment Mazistrate, Colonel Herbert ; as it 
was the last Saturday the courts were closed. The kind-hearted Magistrate took immediate 
natice of the affiir and got the work of feacing stopped and ordered the men to come out 
of the bungalow, It was dene and everything was removed, but a few seconds afterwards the 
same over-zealous official sent orders to place at least some posts in the compound and s0 
it was done. Now there are some posts lying in the said compound. 


| “ The owner again informed the Cantonment Magistrate and asked him to inspect the 

place, as he had two of the best pleaders present on the spot at that time, but the Magistrate 
was busy and could not come. To-day being Sunday no action can be taken. We hear the 
owner contemplates filling criminal and civil suits in court if the matter is not decided by 
the Cantonment Magistrate, 


“ We hope a sifting enquiry will be made into the matter by the authorities and why 
the owner was uot served with notice or not showa the orders. 


| “There seems to be no peace and safety of property in a cantonment if one happens 
to be in the bad bouks of some of the subordinate officials.” 


(d)— Education. 


21. Writing under the heading “ The door of higher education has been 
closed,” the Hamdurd (Delhi), of the 19th July 
1913, says that for the last few years the Principals 
of the Arts Colleges in Lahore have been acting ina manner likely to deprive 
scores, if not hundreds, of students of higher education, as in Bengal. Some of 
them permit only those students to jvin their colleges who have passed the 
Matriculation Examination in the firet or second divisions, with the result 
that those students who pass in the third division cannot gain admittance. 
And now the Principal of the Dyal Singh College, Lahore, has passed a novel 
order prohibiting married students from joining the College under his control. 
Indian conditions necessitate the marriage of a boy at the age of 16 or 17 years, 
and the University has fixed 16 years as the minimum age for appearing at the 
Matriculation Examination, hence married students can receive sinceliie only 
by resorting to such heinous sins as lyiag or divorcing their wiver, With regard to 
stuients who pass in the third division and are thereby deprived of college education, 
it can be very pertinently asked why the third division should not be abolished 
altogether, so that students intending to secure success should endeavour to 

in the first or second divisions. It is really a pity that while Government should 
establish a separate department for education, and should express a desire to 
promote primary, secondary and higher education, yet at the same time it should 
throw obstacles in the way of both higher and lower education. Is this the 
first. etep in depriving the Calcutta University of the power ofaffiliation which it 
has tong enjoyed ? Hither new colleges should be established to meet the daily- 
growing requirements of Indians, or each class ia a college should be divided into 
three sections, or else the syndicate or central committee should be authorised to 
distribate proportionately among all the provincial colleges students who have 
been refused admission by the Principals. In conclusion, the er suggests 
that the indian public shculd sink money now spent on frivolities in the 


_ Education in India. 


eatablishment of schools and colleges throughout the country, for the signs of 
the time clearly indicate that Indinas should exert Pia ° 


ves and steer their 
own ships. on 
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22. The Desh (Lahore), of the 19th July 1913, publishes from “ An 
; . _. Arya Samajist” a contribution entitled “An 
PA ne rg bo aan the Arya Girl Arya Girl School under Christian influence”. About 
four months ago, says the writer, the Manager of the 
Arya Girl School, Bhera, appointed a Christian lady named Miss Prem Kaur 
as Head Mistress, since when there has been much confusion in the school. 
He emphatically appeals to the Arya public to bring pressure to bear 
on the Bhera Arya Samaj and so induce it to take steps to save innocent girls 
from the influence of Christian teachings. The Head Mistress has directed the 
girls to say “‘ good morning ” instead of “ namaste ”’ on entering the school, and has 
made it a rule that Sunday, instead of Thursday, shall be observed as a holiday ; 
-she also makes use of her own house to teach Christianity to Arya girls. The 
writer finally urges the Manager of the institute to expel the Head Mistress and 
appoint a Hindu in her place. 


J. MISICK, 
First Asstt. to the Dy. Insptr.-Genl. of Police, 
OC. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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24 | Desh =e ... | Dina Nath i 2,000 , 
25 | Hamdard v- | Delhi ... | Muhammad Ali ee as 
os" Paisa Akhbar oo. : ‘Lahore -- | Muhammad Din cee 3,000 copiem. 
37 I Rafiq® os Delbi .». | Mirza Asadulla Beg _ ... 7 — 
| Zamindar o». | Lahore -- | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 15,000_—sé=y,. 
| TRI-WEEELY, : | 
29 | Paigham-i-Sulab .«. | Lahore ..| Rajab-udedin. re o 
| Br-WEEKLY, 
80 | Vakil | .o: f Amritear | Ali Bakhsh and Mussammat: 2,000 copies.. 
: i Fazal-un- Nisa. 
wih “i 
| * Not received daring the week. 
+ Not received during the month. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 9tx AUGUST 1913. 


| 
No. ! Name, Locality. } Name of Publisher, |  Cireulation, 
Po LOE een, (one mane | a ae 
ENGLISH. 
DAILY. 
1 | Tribune -»» | Lahore ». | Bihari Lal cee 2,000 copies. 
3 TRI-WEEELY. 
2 | Panjabee Lahore -. | Mul Chand - 2,250 copies. 
BI-WEEELY. ) | 
8 | Observer Lahore «. | Nizam-ud-din - 1,200 copies, 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi «. | J. BR. Thapar 300s 
News. 
| WEEELY, 
5 | Arya Patrika e-. | Lahore Salig Ram ee 500 copies. 
6 | Comrade .-. | Delhi . | Muhammad Ali wat $000 
2 { Harbinger eee | Lahore | Feroze Din coe 250 1» 
$8 4 Khalsa Advocate es. | Amritsar ». | Khalsa Advocate Com- 700s 
) mittee. 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly ». | Simla S. H, Liddell 500 
] FORTNIGHTLY. 
TO | Jijnasog >. | Lahore --- | Ishar Das oe 700 copies. 
| MONTHLY. 
11 'D.-A.V, College Magazine ... | Lahore «. | Saraswati Nath eee 2,000 copies: 
12, | Durbar sa : Amritsar Kasar Mal oes >| 
18 | Forman Christian College | Lahore ene _— ove 
Notes.f 
14 | Practical Medicine eee | Delbi Madho Narain eee 1,000 copies. 
15 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore .». | R. B, Moban Lal she 
16 | Punjab Mission News «| Do. ... | Mr. H, BE, Clark 500 ws 
17 Bavi oi DA - Mr, 8. Robson 500 
18 | Review of Religions o>. | Qadian (Gurdaspur) ». | Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia 800s, 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore - Dev Rattan ees 500 _—=Cé,; 
20 } Teacher -». | Dinga (Gujrat) eo. | Kalyan Singh eee 600, 
21 oe oe. | Lahore «| P. Je Richards, B.A. oe 400 4 
22 | Vedic Magazine and Gurukul| Do, ». | Devi Chand oe 500 ,, 
_ Samachar. : 
URDU. 
ee DAILY. 
23 | Akhbar-i-’Am ee. | Lahore -»- | Govind Sahai cee 1,000 copies, 
24 | Desh | Do. .. | Dias Nath wae 2,000 ,, 
25 | Hamdard: sed ‘Delhi Muhammad Ali oes a 
26 Paisa Akhbar -.. | Lahore «o- | Muhammad Din oe 3,000 copies. 
$7 | Rafiq* wae | Delbi | Mirza Asadalla Beg ... 1,000, 
98'1 Zamindar oo. | Lahore -- | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 15,000 sy, 
| TRI-WEEELY, : | | 
29 | Paigham-i-Sulab +o. | Lahore | Rajab-udedin o00 ine 
| Br-WEEKLY, ) 
80 | Vakil vo p Amaritonr | Ali Bakhsh and Mussammat| 2,000 copies... 
¥ Fazal-un- Nisa. 
mins —_ 
) * Not received during the week, 
+ Not received duriag the month. 


t Not received during the fortnight, 


lad - 


a 2 lls Tig 


. in nl we etn: oa. nil 


No, ¢- , Name. 


‘ 
SS 


URDU—COonTIN CED, 
WEEKLY. 
Afghan® 
$2 | Ahl-i-Fiqah* 
AbLi-Hadis 
84 | Ahluwalia Gazette 
85 | Akhbar-i-’Am 
86 | Army Newa*® 
Arjuna*® 
88 | Arorbans Gazette 
Arya Gazette 
40 | Badar 
41 | Bharat 
42 | Chaudhwin Sadi*® 
43 | Civil and Military News 
44 {| Curzon Gazette 
45 | Durbar Magazine 
46 | Fazal 
47 | Hakam*® 
48 ; Heq® 
49 | Haq Pasand 
50 | Himala 
61 | Hinda 
62 | Hindustaa 
63 | Hunter*® 
54 | Kam Dhenu® 
56 | Kapurthala Akhbar 
56 Kashmiri Mognsine 
57 | Loyal Gazette 
BS | Millat 
59 | Municipal Gazette 
60 | Munir 
61 | Musalman® 
2 | Nasim-i-Hind® 
63 | Nur Afshan 
| Paisa Akhbar 
| Parkash 
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qqeENEED eae | 


ee. Ditto 
oo. | Delhi ose 
os | Aroritsar we 
- | Lahore Bh 
eve | Do, o. 
Do. eee 
- Do, oo. 
.». | Ludhiana cos 
-. | Kapurthale oes 
= Lahore aa 
oe. | Do, — 
oo | DO, “i 
ooo | DO. eee 


.. | Shang 


| Peshawar one 


. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District, 


. | Amritsar ee 
} Rawalpindi eee j Kishen Chand Mohan w 
‘ P, Wyllie . eee 


Locality. | i 


Julluodar i 
Rawalpindi eee 
Ludhiana oes 
Delhi 

Lahore 00. 


eos 


Satyid Abdalla Shah _—.. 3 
Amritear ... |Ghulam Ahmad eee 
Do, »--.| Sana alle 7 
Do. é Lehna Singh — 
Lahore ... | Gopi Nath . 
Ludhiana ». | Daulat Ram _ 
Lahore »». | Raj Narain Arman eve 
Amritsar .. | Narain Das eee 
Lahore ... | Amin Chaad sie | 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din ie 


—_yY~ 


Name of Publisher. 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Qazi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad... 
Abdal Aziz ee 
Mirza Hairat coe 
Karam Chand Hateshi ... | 
Mirza Mahmud Ahmad ... 


Yakub Ali eee 
Kasim Ali eee 
Ram Nath ey 
Dina Nath pie, 
Hari Lal Sharnia eee 


Karam Chand Hateshi.... 


] Mulla Mubammad Bakbsb ' 
| Daulat Ram baad 


Hamid Husain hide 


Muhammad Din Fauqg 


Amar Singh ee | 
Shuja Ulla oes 
Din Mabammad — ee 
M. Ghulam Hussain «ws. 


Ilm Din the 


1 Ludhiana 


i Labore oat 


Muhammad Din ahs 
Radha Kishen 
Hira Lal we &e bee 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPEC! AL 
BRANCH AS If STOOD ON THE 97a AUGUST 1918—oconTiNUeD. 


Circulation, 


984 copies, 
400 4 
850 ,, 
500 
2,000 » 
1,000» 
1,000 ,» 
500, 
2,280 4, 
1,200 ,, 
500, 
500, 
900 , 
8,000, 
600 , 
800 copies. 
ee 
750 1» 
2,000 copies, 
15,000 , 
1,500 copies 
150 
1,300 ,, 
2,700 
1,000 ,, 
700 
3,200 4 


425, 


- 


Punjab Samachar «ee | Do, op Pe 1,700 ” 
67 | Rajput Gazette 1 Do. se | Thakor Sukhram Das. __., 8,284 , 
68 | Sadiq-ul-Akhbar .. | Bahawalpur «. | Bahawalpur State ws 450 : 
69 | Ditto* »». | Rewari - os | Saiyid Magbul Hussain 260 99 
Sadiq. 
; ~~ .+ - nt Ri Oe rae 
| Sob reeplted duging the wpek, 


el) 
oy 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 9TH AUGUST 1918—concLUDED. 


Na, 


8] 
82 


99 
100 


Name. 


URDU—CcONCLUDED, 


WEEKLY—concluded, 


Shanti eee 

| Sialkot Paper Ph 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar oes 
Sulahkul 
Tabzib-ul-Niswan 


Victoria Paper 


Watan 

Zamindar 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
Jiwan Tat 

Mister Gazette 
Mobyal Gazettet 


Nur 


PERSIAN, 
FORTNIGHTLY. 


Siraj-ul-Akhbarf 


URDU. 
MONTHLY. 
Arorbans Parkasbt 
Arya Musafir 


Fasanat 


Indar 

Insan} 

Jauhar 

Kakezai Social Reformert 
Makhzan 

Martand 
Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh 
Raghbir Patrikaf 

Sadhu 

Sufi} 


Zabavt 


GURMOKHI. 
WEEKLY. 


Bir 3 
Khalsa Sewak 


| Punjab Reporter® 


ee. | 


Sanatan Dharm Parcharak... | Amritsar 


Rawalpindi 


Sialkot 
Jhelum 
Jhang 

Lahore 


Sialkot 
Lahore 


Do. 


Lahore 
Do. 


1 Kabul 


Lahore 


Lahore 


Do. 


Do. 
Lahore 
Do. 
Do. 

Delhi 


. 1 Lahore 


Delhi 


} Delhi 


Do. 


Locality. 


Kala, Jhelam District 


. | Jallundur 


| Amritsar 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Pindi Baha-ud-din, District 
} Gujrat, 


—— 
Name of Publisher, Circulation. 
P, Ralia Ram ces 750 copies, 
Kishan Chand Mohan... 1,200 , 
Todar Mal coe 250 4 
Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 750 
Raj Narain eee 
Sayed Mumtaz Ali ove 2,000 copies, 
R, 8. Lala Gian Chand and 00's 
L. Brij Lal. 
Muhammad Ineha Ullah ... 6,200 _ ,, 
Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan $3,900 ,, 
Dev Rattan see 875 copies, 
Ali Bakhsh eee a 
Mehta Sham Das ree | ow 
Muhammad Yusaf oe. ae 
Abdul Khalik - ee 
Salig Ram ee 790 copies. 
L. Amar Nath coe | _— 
..| H. Muhammad Firoz-ud- 1,500 _ ,, 
} din, 
Dharm Pal, B.A. se 1,200 _ ,, 
Ghulam Qadir ae] 500 _ ,, 
De, Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 , 
Fazl Din — 400, 
Ghulam Rasul coe 2,000 , 
Kanhaya Lal eee 300_—éi,, 
M. Muhammad Khalil 200 , 
.| Prabh Dial ‘ 500 
M, Suraj Narain 0s | 1,200 , 
Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 ,, 
Dr. B, B, Mitra oe 250 » 
} 
Mehtab Din oe | 500 copies, 
Jiwan Singh . | 
Ganda Singh at 400 55 


—_ 


® Not received during the week, 


¢ Not received during the fortnight, 


+ Not received during the month, 
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I.—Potitics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


| 1. The following is from the Observer 
ee (Lahore), of the 6th August 1913 :— | 


 Reuter’s telegrams make it abundantly clear that the Turks have resolved to 
retain Adrianople at any cost. Thousands of piigrims are flocking tothe first European 
capital of the Ottomans and attending Friday prayers iu the mosque of Sultan Selim, 
The covert Russian threat about making a demonstration against the Turks has not been 
carried out in face of the Turkish challenge that they would not give up Adrianople at 
the dictation of the Tsar's Government. 30,000 people seem to have vowed to make eve 
sacrifice rather than surrender their ancient capital. It is, however, significant that ina 
perhaps inspired article a well-known German journal, while appreciating the desire of 
the Ottoman patriots to retain Adrianople, opines that the retention of the town might 
leave a lasting pretext for a Turko-Bulgarian conflict and force Turkey to ceaseless 
military efforts in Thrace, ‘thus consuming resources which could be applied to more 
useful tasks.’ This indicates that the Powers are contemplating a joint representation to 
the Porte for the cession of Adrianovle to Bulgaria. As forthe plea about the fear of 
a Turko-Bulgarian War, the Berlin paper seems to be curiously misinformed. Such a 
conflict is sure to come on sooner or later. Izzat Pasha, Enver Bey and other Turkish 
leaders have vowed to reconquer the lost territory, especially Thrace, which is peopled 
‘in the main by Muhammadans. The Turkish revenues from European Turkey have no 
doubt generally fallen short of expenditure, but ifa nation can be justified in giving up 
“possessions which cost more than their income, then most of the European Powers should, 
on the same principle, renounce at least half of their colonies. The Turks would be untrue 
to their traditions and the Sultan would hardly be worthy of the position of Khalifa-tul- 
Mustimsn if they surrender Adrianople merely at the dictation of the Powers. The sword 
alone can drive them from the beloved town.’ 


2. In an article on Bj recapture of aE Rg by the Turks, the Vakil 

| ; Amritsar), of the 26th July 1913, observes that the 
— = Te event is eo important and _ revolutionary that 
according to Reuter it has filled all the European powers with despair, for even 
a few days before the event no one could possibly have imagined that the Turks, 
who had been subjected to grossly savage treatment during the Balkan War and 
were destined to an ignominious expulsion from Europe, would be in a position to 
recapture Adrianople. The Editor then refers to Mr. Asquith’s views on the 
Turkish advance, and professes his inability to believe that the l’rime Minisfer of 
the greatest Islamic Kingdom would have employed the threats which he is alleged 
to have used in his speech, for a person who had maintained an attitude of studied 
silence when the Berlin Treaty was torn and scattered to the winds by the 
Balkan -Allies only a few months ago would be scarcely likely to feel such 
exasperation at the breach of-the London Treaty as to level such threats at Turkey. 
Reuter tells us, continues the Editor, that the powers unanimously support the 
London Treaty, and that ifTurkey continues to advance in violation of the treaty, 
they will do all in their power to wipe out such a palpable insult. It may well 
be asked, however, whether the powers were not unanimous in upholding the Berlin 
Treaty, and whether they did not wholly ignore it as far as it affected Turkey. 
Did they not make a solemn promise at the beginning of the Balkan War 
that, a Resell the result of the war might be, and whichever of the rivals might 
emerge triumphant, they would not allow any alteration whatever in the existing 
boundaries of the territories of the belligerents, and would not permit the victorious 
party to realise the fruits of its victories ? But when the trend of events show- 
ed that Turkey would not overpower her rivals, did not the European powers 
break their promises, and did not the representative of a magnificient kingdom 
(England) openly make an announcement—quite at variance with his former 
promise—that the victorious party would not be prevented from enjoying the 
fruits of its victories ? Is it not gross injustice on the part of the Powers that, 
at a time when they were convinced that Turkey would triumph over the Allies, 
they announced that they would not allow the conganent to profit by the fruits of 
his victories, but that subsequently, when they realised that fortune favoured the 
Balkan confederates, they scattered all laws, justice and morality to the winds and 


- lightly broke their former promise ? In the face of these facts, who can have the 


right to compel the Turks to submit to the Treaty of London and to rebuke and 
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curse her for going against it ? As the wise men of Europé and the statesmen 
of the West can have no answer to these questions, there is no reason why the 
advance of Turkey should be regarded as unjustifiable and why Mr. Asquith and 
his confrdres should regard it as.a breach of the London Treaty. If, however, the 
conduct of Turkey is held to be unjustifiable, European statesmen should also 
compel Italy, the Balkan confederates, Russia, France and other Empires to 
renounce all claims on countries which they have usurped by breaking the pro- 
visions of innumerable treaties. Butif they do hot possess this power, as assuredly 
is the case, they should fear Almighty God and accord the same treatment to 
Turks .as they do to.others.. —. ae 

Writing under etn ‘Phe deplorable attitade of the Prime Minister 
of England regarding the recapture éf Adrianople by the Turks,” the Kashmiri 
Magazine (Lahore), of the 28th July 1913, refers to the remarks made by 


Mr. Asquith on the recent Turkish coup, and says that it is regrettable that the 


resent stateamen of Great. Britain have no control over their tongues and feel. no 
hesitation in breaking the hearts of crores of Muhammadans by their Muslim- 
offending speeches; . It is needless to deacribe how Sir Edward Grey afforded Russia 
ah opportunity to’ traniple down Persia with impunity, and there can be no 
denying the fact that it was he also’ who, in spite of his being the Foreign Minister 
of the greatest [slamic kingdom, broke the hearts and wounded. the feeling 
of 30 crores of Muhammadans by announcing on the occasion of the fall of 
Solonica that “the gate of Christ had been set free.’’ And now he has gone . 
a step further and Bo gpegerlnpe remarking that her re-eapture of 

Adrianople will do hér no giod.’*’Nor‘has the Prime Minister of the greatest 
Islamic kingdom ‘the least’ regard for the feelings of Muhammadans, for ‘he 
olicy to wound their feelings 2:2. to cause a lightning flash 
to fall on the life of Muhammadans). It is difficult to see why Sir Edward 
Grey has made no comment on the event ; perhaps Mr. Asquith has also taken 
over charge of the portfolio of the Foreign Office. But we have aright on 
behalf of the Islamic subjects of His Majesty to ask Mr. Asquith whether 
there is no other Christian power in Europe which sympathises with the Christian 
Allies in the Balkans, and whether Great Britain is (lit. you are) the only 
Christian ( Power) which-has vowed to sympathise with the Balkan Allies and 
bring about the ruin of Turkey. The so-called oppressions alleged to have 
been perpetrated by Turks certainly justify their explusion from Europe, but 
it may well be asked why the Balkan Allies were not called upon to explain 
when they were found guilty of perpetrating gross atrocities. Do British 


statesmen consider that their best statesmanship lies in persecuting  ((ét. 


> 


on) the Turks ? If not, why do they not adhere to the 


flashing lightnin 
hich they made at the commencement of the war? The article 


2 * 


di helping Mu 
against Mr. Asquith’s remarks. | | 

8. The Soniaton\lane » of ihe 24th July ls, popienes from Zafar 
— _.< .. Ali Khan a Persian poem which he read before the 
“ue and the Baltan of Sultan of Turkey. In it the writer says that it seems 
te | - .. to‘him: (dé. I. see) that Muhammadans through- 
out the world arethe stars (as it were), and that among them is Muhammad V 


and political daties b mmadans in their times of trouble to protest 


5 


‘who appears) like a moon on the fourteenth day (of the light half of the month). 

is Majesty the Sultan should not feel deeply the. loss of Roumelia, for he has 
obtained sovereignty ever the hearts ofthe Muslim world. “If you,” says the 
writer to the Sultan,‘ make s sign tome by a single movement. of your eye- 
brow, a great commotion (like that ofthe last day of judgment) will result in 
all countries from East to West.”” The poem continues as follows ;—“ QO, enemies 
of the bright faith (? Christians) ! You should fear that. hour when my Amir 
(the Sultan) :will hold gloft in his hand the flag of ‘the Prophet: We have not 
forgotten the lesson of the Hadise, ots, ‘You (Musalmans) will ever prosper,’ 
and (we know) that it ie.di@iieait to vanquish the followers of the Prophet. If 
the blood ofa. Musalman infnses-life:.imto the body of Islam such sheddin of 
blood ‘is:sanationed by my religion. 1.-have. brought a message of love from 
Delhi to Stamboul,.sad am the-fragranoe of a flower which is. wafted ascross:by 
the moruing-breese,”” "= * uy Sieua at er ae 
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; : a The Paisa Akhbai (Lahore), of the 17th Jaly:1918, publishes frém 
: atte mor Mahbut Alam (its propriétér): a communication 
Bat Kitchener and Munshi headed “ The interview of the Paisa Akhbar'e re- 
_ Mebbub Alem. presentative with Lord Kitchener and His Lordship’s 
message to Indian Muhammadans: worthy of attention by Turkish, Egyptian 
: and Indian Muhammadans.”’ | ) SS eae 8 Whe 

-.. After some preliminary remarks the writer continues as follows ‘= 
“When T stepped into Lord Kitchener's room, His Lordship, who was standing at the 
time, shook hands with me and pointed me to a sumptuous. edsy-chair close. by him, asking 


me tosit down. Major Fitzgerald then left. the room. Taig that I felt the highest 
pleasure in taking my seat befure one who was the greatest an the most renowned states- 


man and soldier of England in the present age, and who possesséd a vast experience-of . 


Eastern countries. His Lordship thanked me briefly, and said that when he heard of my 
being in Cairo he expected that I would come and see him, and was now highly pleased'to 
meet me. He further observed that when he was in India he was ‘friendly to the Muhamma- 
_ dans, and continued to remain sympathetic towards the Aligarh (College) movement: (In fact, 
when Lord Kitchener was Commander-in-Ohief of India, His Excellency attended the meet- 
ing of the Muhammadan Educational Conference held at Delhi during the life-time of 
Nawab Muhsin-ul-Mulk, Editor of the Paiga Akhbar.*) ‘ And now in Egypt also, continued 
His Lordship, ‘I am a well-wisher of the local Muhammadans. It is, however, a pity that somé- 
times 1 receive reports about Indian Muhammadans which show that they form quite 
erroneous opinions. Only recently I received certain letters from Thdia from which it appears 
that some Indian Muhammadans are under the impression that I am injuring Islamic 
'jnterests in the land of the Pharoahs, and that.l.4m_ anxious to increase British influence 
in the Hedjaz also. Such an impression (et, Heme) is false and wholly without founda- 
tion, and I should like you to tell Indiao Muhammadans not to put any credence in such 
baseless stories, as certain Egyptian newspapers are in the habit of wilfully misrepresenti 
facts. Indian Muhammadans should try to obtain correct information regarding Egypt. 
am undoubtedly guardian of the British occupation of Egypt,and it is essential het the 
edwinistration of a country which is under British occupation should be beyond reproach. 
I am here trying to effect such a result. ree 


“«Some Egyptians declare that Egypt is for the )tians, a view which has my 
sympathy ; Egypt should certainly exist for her own people. But I cannot agree with those 
who desire that the British should abandon Egypt, for history appears to indicate that 

t never ruled herself independently. The geographicat situation of Egypt has resulted 
in her remaining under the rule of diffsrent nations at different epochs. Moreover, the key 
to the sea-route to Indiwis a channel which leads from Egypt, and which must be protected 
by us.’” . 


7 “<The roisgivings of Indian Muhammadans regarding the Hedjaz are quite without 
foundation, for England is anxious that her Muslim subjects should remain satisfied and 
content with her. She also desires that Turkey, or what remains of it, should become a 
strong kingdom.’ On my further questioning him as to the Hedjaz and the future of Turkey, 
His Lordship replied thut no other kingdom would take possession of the Hedjasz, for he 
knows how deeply Muhammadans are attached to it. “It was a pity, however, that until 
‘Turkey carried out internal reforms her condition would continue to remain critical. Her 
situation was an anxious one, and able statesmen were essential to her safety and solidarity. 


“ His Lordship then asked me whether I had been to Mecca and Medina. On my 
replying in the negative, he informed me that if I went there I would hear Arabs saying 
that it is a highly meritorious act to killa Turk. With a feeling of surprise I asked 
whether this was a popular view among the Arabs. His Lordship replied that the senti- 
ment. was a proverbial one; in spite of the fact that the two races had the same religion, 
the Turks were unable to wiu over the good will of the Arabs. In Syria also the opinion 
may be heard openly expressed that British rule is preferable to Turkish. 


x : “JT have fought shoulder to shoulder with Turks’ His Lordsphip continued. 
I feel deep sympathy for thefh, for they are brave soldiers.’ ‘But are they still a brave 
nation’? I enquired. ‘Certainly,’ replied His Lordship. ‘The Turkish soldiers are. as 
brave as ever, but their officers are to be blamed (for their present misfortunes), They 
have begun to meddle in politics and to fight with one another. : 


_“ His Lordship then remarked that all classes in Egypt were becoming attached to 
British administration. ‘Yes’ [I replied. ‘I have heard even those who are opposed 
+o British oecupation say that many aeasures have been passed for the benefit of the people 

f Egypt during Your Excellency’s tenure of office.’ ‘Disregard city people,’ said His, 
vordap ‘in cities you will’ finda few extremists who are opposed to British occupation. 
it is.true. But gointo the villages outside, and ask the. fellahins (agricalturalists) what 

they think of us. You will find they, are highly contented with our administration.’ 


® The brackets are the paper’s own. 
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‘T have read in the Hgyplsan Gazette an account of some of Your Excellency’s tours,’ I 

en observed, to which His Lordship replied that I should read Arabic newepapers and 
see what they had to say on the subject. “Tid law which Your Lordship has proposed 
for five Fiddans (?):'is likely to prove’ most beneficial to the fellahins,’ I remarked. 
‘Phere: js a similar law in force in the Panjab which is of marked benefit to the agricul- 
turiste of that provinge ; in the Deccan also there is also a law which protects agricultural- 
iste from the extortions of their creditors." ‘Yes,’ replied His Lordship; ‘I have 
framed, the law in question on the model of the Punjab od Alienation Act.’ ‘ There: 
is, however, this one diffefence between the two.laws, I remarked; ‘whereas under 
the Egyptian law the five Fiddans (?) are not allowed to borrow money, though they 
may sell their lands to we avy under the Pr ~ law agriculturists may sell their lands only 
to. their brother agricultunés7 Gnd not to eakuhars.’’ His Excellency replied that Egyptian 
circumstances were such that the law as framed was essential. =~ a Jai: 


% 


i | “ His Lordship then observed that some people were engaged in spreading pas-Islam- 
| ism in Egypt. ‘In the answers to questions I have asked on this subject I am unable to 
Gdsbhany-stnee of this, I replied. ‘ How- can the. people:of Egypt and India discuss pan- 
Islamism -when a wide gulf of. language separates the..two nations?’ ‘ As long as selfish 
people donot make.it a means to gain their.own ends, there is nothing objectionable in the 
movement, --said His een ‘Islam enjoins that all Mubammadans should regard one 
another as brothers,’ I replied. ‘There is nothing new.in the movement, for this command 
has existed for the last 1,300 ears, but the name which has been given to it in Europe has 
caused a certain amount of alarm.’ a ies 


_ “Hig Lordship then asked me to explain to Indian Muhammadans that those who 
have began to distrust British rule are labouring under a delusion. ‘They should feel the 
sate confidence that their forefathers felt." sdid . His‘ Lordehip, ‘for British rule desires the 
3 amelioration of Muhammadans, and ia’ Mey t’hm working to promote the amelioration ‘of 
— Egyptians. Tell Muhammadan jourtalist®id?'ladia first to:acquire a Knowledge of the true. 
i state of affairs in Egypt, and afterwards to form their opinion (as to British rule there).” 

“ During the course of my conversation with His Lordship he more than once assured 
me of his continued sympathetic regard for Muhammadans. | 


1“ When f took my leave His Lordship stood up, and moving two or three steps 
towards the door shook bands with me and requested me to communicate one short 
message to Indian Muhammadans through the medium of the Paisa Akhbar, viss., that 
the British Government is their sincere well-wisher, and that His Lordship himself is alsa 


ue 
England w ved” 


| g: good to Muhammadans in | ypt. Lord Kitchener finally remarked that 
wished Turkey. to remain a poweiful kingdom,” __ | 8 
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5. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the ‘Sth 


nent. ee “% er August 1913, publishes the following :-— 
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“ We have in our leading article endeavoured to combat the general position taken. 
up by the President of: the Provincial Moslem League in the Circular he is said to have 
issued. It is necessary to add—and it is painfal for us to have to do so—that the 
thy of a certain class of 
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6. Writing ‘under the eo . oe essential vey of ogc el the 
i : _ Paisa Akhbar: (Lahore), of the 22nd July 1918 
naa - = te - ‘pays that the aim of beh moderate and extretsiet 
newspapers is as far as possible to secure from Government all legitimate rights 
for Indians. The only useful and praiseworthy manner in which such rights can 
be secured is to make.a respectful demand for them. It should, however, be 
remembered that only those political leaders and newspapers’ can successfully 
exercise any influence on the authorities and secure their confidence whose 
demands are c uched in respectful language, and who are not in the habit of 
using intemperate and exaggerated expressions. Demands for rights should 

accordingly be made with firmness, persistence and .epergy, but in a guitably 

- mild and respectful manner. | $44: 


7. The Hamdard (Delhi), of - 2 July de publishes a communi-.. 
cation in which the writer—Najim-ud-din, pensioned 
| en ee Deputy Collector, 3 Marsden Street, Cilsibes-enpe 
that there was a time when communal feelings, Islamic zeal, love and union were ' 
wholly extinct among Bengal Muhammadang, and the far-sighted Muhammadans, 
with the exception of their leaders, deplored the lack (of such sentiments). 
About this time Government inconsiderately trampled down the claims of the. 
Muhammadans of Bengal by appointing some of its servants as the leaders of 
the Muhammadan community; further, the modification of the partition of 
Bengal, though it has not caused among Muhammadans the dreadful unrest 
which the partition created among Bengalis, has yet been an inconceivable 
shock to Muslim sentiment.. The writer.then remarks that it is incumbent on 
Muhammadans to imitate Bengalis in improving (indigenous) trade and buying 
Swadeshé articles, and describes how a meeting was recently held at Calcutta 
in connection with the Cawnpore Mosque. Details of the affair were sent for 
from Cawnpore, and the meeting expressed an intention of taking legal steps ; 
another meeting was subsequently held in the Juma Mosque, in which the Imam 
and the congregation swore on the Quran that they would struggle to their last 
breath: to have the demolished portion of the Cawnpore Mosque re-erected, and 
would protest against the grant of a contract to one shipping company for the. 
conveyance of pilgrims to the Hedjaz. It was also resolved to inform Govern-. 
ment that the Cawnpore Mosque affair afforded a strong proof of the fact that 
India was no longer a peaceful country, and that the attitude of Government 
was not only at variance with the spirit of the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, 
but was an unjustifiable interference with the religious affairs of Islam. The 
writer finally refers to the demand of security from the Hatlul Matin, and 
enquires whether the pretext of demanding securities from newspapers will 
maintain the existence of (British) rule during the period of Lord Hardinge’s 
Viceroyalty. It is a pity that such a measure as the Press Act, which displays 
the weakness of Government, should have been placed on the Statute Book. 3 


8. Under the heading “ Don’t be “Lab “ wy yal ogg: aoa the 

| Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 24th July 1913, 
Se ee ad the order recently issued by the 
Inspector-General of Police, Bengal, to his subordinates, directing them as to the 
application of the word Swadeshé in connection with political agitation. The 
paper praises Lord Carmichael for the prudence he has isplayed, and says that 
itis highly desirable that the Punjab Government should issue a similar order 
for the guidance of Police Officers in order to prevent the misuse of the word 
-Swadeshi, and so save peace-loving people from becoming the victims of mis- 
understanding. : a 


9. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 7th Au- 


a” and Indian emigration jet 1913, publishes the following :—- 


“Tt is interesting to contrast the British Indian and the Russian policies of emi- 
gration. In India it is a matter of indifference to the authorities whether the 90.200 emi- 
grate or not from the thickly-populated parts of the country where people of very little 
economic value straggle for bare liviug. There are extensive tracts of land in the wide 
British Empire where crores of Indians can settle down and convert uncultivated lands into 
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Smiling fields. But these lands are forbtiden to the surplus population of India, and the 

Government of India is goitig to do nothing to encourage their emigration. From the 

Tsmes Russian number we gather that between 1907 and 1911 the Russian suthorities seit 

out nearly 2,000,000 people, mostly of the peasant class, and this had the effect of not only 

settling the Iandiess men in comfort ‘elsewhere but of relieving ‘the pressure on land in’ the 
thickly-populated ‘disttitts.- No less than 417,000 fathilies have been: settled on new lands 

in Siberia-and 280 agricultural machinery warehouses are operating in the colonised regions, 
ee ‘wilderness: into cultivated land. The cost to the State in this colonisa-- 
tiow scheme was{1]14,500,000, roubles. Each emigrant has cost the State 157 roubles. As 

compara with the Russian policy, the British Indian policy leaves much to be @esired. 

Without attempting to compare Russia with India, it may be asked whether there are not 

vast areas of caltivable land in Australia, South Africa and Canada which may well be 

brought within cultivation if Indians are allowed to settle down there. Do the white 
populations ever hope to fill&tthem up completely, and if not, what ie the ase: of the present 

exclusion of the Indians? The attitude of the Government of India in this respect is 

hardly appropriate to the justice and needs of the people.” r | Be ee 


ehh Shes Why 10;. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 8th August 
His. ref the Pea. 1913, publishes the following — 


|“ The speéchés delivered by His Honour Sir Michael O’Dwyer at-Rawalpindi may 
fairly be taken to indicate his policy during the next few years. ‘His Honour, on assuming 
charge of his office; had to’ ‘isolate himself .on the heights of-‘Simla in the midst of officials. 
The public have hitherto had no opportunity of eliciting His Honour’s opinion on any 
important question. ‘It is; therefore, a. natural. desire on the part of the public to know. 
what sort ‘of ruler they bsvé in the new Lieutenant-Governor, especially smce his connection 
with this province has not,‘been continuoys. Many questions of vital importance are en- 
aging the attention of the Governnient.; tmadthey are bound to receive the impress of the 
ruler’s individuality. ' After Sir Charles Witchison, Sir James Lyall..and Sir Dennis Fitz-. 
rick we have ‘had few rulers of liberal persuasion ; and as a consequence the Government 

as been forced to pursue a retrograde policy. It is. most regrettable that.it- should have 
been so in spite of ‘the tresnesdous progress which people have made, It is true that some- 
times we have had good and estimable men; but their very goodness rendered them too. 
soft, and they succumbed to the reactionary infl..ences of their surroundings. We gather from 


the public speeches of His Honour during the last few days that the policy of the Govern- 
ment will undergo some modification on progressive and liberal lines. The speeches indi- 
cate His Hoiburs open-mindedness and a desife to take the public into confidence, at any rate 
as regards sanitation, education and repression of crime and lawlessnesa. We hope it may 
be possible for His: Honoer to pursue this policy as regards every other, matter.in which. 
tax-payers are vitally interested, in matters of land revenue and settlement, in legislation, 
in the rearrangement of districts, &c.. A.spirit of inquiry to elicit facts, insistence on officials 
tobe strict! . imopartiel to communal claims, and rigid adherence toa high standard of 
efficiency and probity are what'the public look forward to in the Government. -We hope 
with His Honour, and we believe also, that he will’ be able to win and retain the good will 
and the'confidence ‘of the people of this provinee. | Pa ofc ge 
“That His Honour visited Rawalpindi first and a Darbar consisting of the Jeaders of 
Rawalpindi, Atto¢k'and Jhelum Districts ‘shows, and his speech at the Durbar confirms, that 
His Honour regards’ the ‘protection’ of life: and: property as the primary function ofthe 
Government.- Unfortunately it was this easential functiun. which“in the recent. past failed; 
to receive from the Government the attention which its importance demanded. The matter 
had ‘to bé Veritilated ip.the Supreme Legislative .Council, and, thanks to. the -efforte of Mr. 
Sachebidananda Sinha, ainumber of questions were put to the Government asa result of 


which local officials subsequently ‘bestirred themselves to activity. It was in- the power.of 
the Local Government to nip the evil in'the bud, but: it did. precious little till the evil 


- hy raged ‘by fornier supiheness.:’* Phe “legs healthy: growths’ whieh His Honour 
s condemned ‘in ‘unmistakable language, 'vis:, the tension between different communities and 
the disgraceful ‘increase in violent crime. are.in:: part due to. the policy of drift which -com- 
mended itself te Goverament inthe previous Justrum. It serves no. useful. pyrpose: to rip 

old soren, and ,we féel thankful that Sir Michael O'Dwyer has, even at the commence- 
ment of his rule, undertakes to eradicate these ‘less healthy growths.” In many parts of the 
province, as His Honour'truly éays, the growing tension between the different communities 
‘is a constant souree of frietion to the people and anxiety to the administration’ The strife 
is certainly suicidal. It isalso unnatural and of recent growth. We fully agree with His 
Honour in this vidw.” 800...) viens | ei iy 
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were complained against were allowed to go scot free and continue .their vocations as if 

nothing had happened. Neither District officials ncr the Government would seem to have 
bestowed serious thought on the consequences of such half-hearted and ineftective inves-. 
tigations. If people are demoralised, is it not partly the result of the policy of drift which 

found favour with the Government? We are, however, glad that Sir Michael O’Dwyer 

is determined to put down the spirit of lawlessness. Much cannot be expected from the 
policy of offering rewards. The experience of the North-West Frontier Province is a rude 
reminder to those who are inclined to be sanguine in this matter. Life. and property could 

only be protected by restricting the immigtation of the Pathan hordes.and by overhauling 
the system of recruitment to the policy.” “4 


III.—Native States. 


UL. - Referring to the resignations of the offices ‘of Chief Minister and 
rg tal ae ee Home Minister, Patiala State, by Nawab Zulfikar . 
ee Ali Khan and Sardar J ogindat Singh respectively, 

the Observer (Lahore), of the 2nd August 1913, says :— 


“ This is a record of which any Minister of a Native State might be proud. But 
such reforms can ba carried out only in opposition to men who would perpetuate ancient 
régimes. The distinguishing characteristic of both the gentlemen was their sympathy with 
the people in general, whom the pampered officials of most Native States~regard as their 
natural prey. Both set their faces against jobbery and naturally proved a rock of offence to 
men who want to get sinecures for their sons and nephews and cousins and other relatives 
and hangers-on. Their resignations under these circuinstances, especially when their contracts . 
were not due to expire for a couple of years, cannot but be construed asin the nature of 
dispensing with their services. They have had to go because they. were honest, because 
they were not bigoted, because they had the good of the State at heart, and because they 
worked incessantly towards the same goal. We. wonder how the paramount Power—the 
Government of India—have allowed such changes to be made. State officials like the 
Nawab and the Sardar are not as plentiful as blackberries, and it is more regrettable that 
they have. practically been obliged to renounce appointments upon which it was necessary 
in the highest interest of the State to maintain them.” 


V.—Native SocirstTies AND Reticious Mattrrs. 


12. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 5th August 1913 :— 


) “We are grieved to learn that some of the Muhammadans of Cawnpore who had 
hitherto kept themselves cool and unperturbed have suddenly and unexpectedly lost their 
self-control and given room for rioting and bloodshed. A sacred building is a sacred 
building whether it belongs to Hindus, Muhammadans or Christians; and as Coleridge has 
stated somewhere, if a shred of paper is regarded as sacred it is wanton to. put one’s foot 
upon it. Now, as regards the Cawnpore mosque, there was cause for provocation at the 
time the projection was knocked down; and the quietness with which the local authorities 

ulled down the outer structure certainly showed that the Crwnpur Muhammadans, if they 
frad not actually acquiesced in that decision, had at least decided to keep the peace and to 
desist from taking the:law into their own hands. The present attempt to forcibly rebuild 
the demolished portion and to throw brickbats on the police is an aggression for which there, 
is not much excuse, especially as His Honour the Lieutenant-Guvernor was to have given 
them a patient hearing on Monday. Their action poloyinestely lends itself to the inter- 
pretation that a few. men have played into the hands of ‘outside agitators’ as the official 
version says. We believe that it is the work of a few men. Ina place like Cawnpore, 
where the Muhammadan population is by no means small, if at first no more than four 
or five hundred persons could be got to show the mob spirit, the inference is not far-fetched. 
that it is the work of a few only. The Government onght not to mistake the attitude of 
the law-abiding section.. It is most unfortunate that in the rioting as many as 12 mean 
have been killed and 33 injured. We cannot say whether a crowd of four or five 
hundred persona was so threatening as to justify the killingof 12 persons. A greater 
part of the crowd must have been composed of the peaceful and innocent section as mere 
spectators, and it is officially admitted that the list of casualties includes Hindus also. Sir 
James Meston has given abundant proofs of his statesmanship both as Finance Secretary 
and as Lieutenant-Governor. He may be implicitly trusted to deal fairly with this knotty 
religious question.” ; : - 


‘The pame paper in its issue of the 8th August 1913 says :—. 


“ The de lorable loss of life that took place in the recent: riots at Cawnpore is very 
uch to be regretted., That feature of the riots must have deeply moved such a kinod- 
Daawtod and bumauve ruler as Sir James Meston, who has from the very commencement given 
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evidence of statesmanship of a high order in dealing with the whole business. -A large’ 
number of arrests have been made, and they, it is stated, include those whose speeches or 
intervention in any. other shape iucited the ignorant fanatics to take the law into their 
hands—an attempt which has cost them their lives. That all these persons will receive a 
fair trial we have not the least doubt. His Honour Sir James Meston himself has been to 
the spot’and made the most minute and careful personal enquiries. This, coupled with’ 
the fact that from the very commencement His Honour has taken care to keep himself 
correctly informed of what has happened, is reassuring. We have every confidence in his 
sdund judgment cxcadag ewig oy A and have not the slightest doubt that if His Honour finds, 
after makiig enquiry, that the local authorities were in any way to blame, he would not 
in the least hesitate to award blame and censure. Witharuler of the type of Sir James 
Meston no qonsideratione Ssiating to prestige are likely. to weigh, and it is only fair that 
until His Hononr the Lieytetiant,Governor-has issued a Press communiqué on thé ‘subject, 
ot otherwise published Hadings, judgment should be ‘suspended. It is unfair’: to ‘throw 
the whole blamé on the local authorities and'‘to- hold them -responsible for the deplorable 
loss of life. that has taken“place, without first ascertaining what the true facts of: the case 
are. Writers in the Muhammadan newspapers are sting, bo say the least, quite unwisely : 


in defending the conduct of the rioters and in throwing the entire blame on the local 


authorities. Their conduct is all the moré reprehensible when it is remembered that they 
themselvdé-are partly responsible for the incitement which ultimately led to the contretemps 
which all sensible men deplore.” 


ee Writing under:the heading “ Bloodshed in connection with the Cawnpore 
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to fire was given, thus causing heavy loss of life, even some of the spectators 
being wounded. This is an occurrence which is deplorable from every point of 
view, and.every person who is a loyal well-wisher of Government will say that 
it should lead the authorities-to form a correct estimate of the feelings of Musal- 
mans, and to adopt some wise measures in order to solve the difficulty (of the 
present situation). 


The Desh (Lahore), of the 6th August 1913, publishes details of the riot 
at Cawnpore, and says that it appears from the official version that the Cawnpore 
Musalmans have fallen victims to the wire-pulling of agitators from outside, 
Who gave an exaggerated religious colouring to the question. The number of 
those so inflamed was small, as the total number of people present could not 
have been more than a few hundreds ; hence it is to be. hoped that the.body 
which will be enquiring into the case will not deal out severe punishments or 
punish anyone on mere suspicion. ee we 


The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 6th August 1913 °:— 


“The news of the Cawnpore tragedy, resulting in the death of 14 men, injury 
to over 30 and the arrest of about 109 persons,- will be received with: feelings of poignant 
grief and unmitigated sorrow throughout the length and: breadth of the land. The 
details of the tragedy, as they have so far reached us, are very meagre; but such as it 
is, the report is published in another column; while in order to be able to give authentic news. 
we are making independent inquiries and hope to, reproduce our own account in an early 
issue of the Observer. Meanwhile, we cannot but give expréssion to our surprise at the 
general attitude of the District~ Magistrate ‘and* at his’ conduct in ordering the police 
to fire at the crowd, in spite of the fact thit the evidence hitherto at our disposal’ 
does not show that there was any necessity for his taking sucha serious step. In acting 
as-he did, Mr. Tyler has iucurred grave responsibility ; and we think we are not far wrong. 
in believing that the present is the first instance inthe history of British rule in India 
when so many lives have been lost on such smull provocation. For all that is alleged against 
thie Cawnpore crowd is that its attitude was threatening and that brickbats were thrown at. 
Government odicials. It is for His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and His Excellence 
the Viceroy to make formal investigations and to apportion blame. The only conclusion, 
however, to which one is forced by a perusal of the telegrams hitherto received is that it. 
is Mr. Tyler, the District Magistrate of Ciwnpore, who is mainly responsible for bloodshed. 
Et was he who at the outset injured the feelings of the Musalmans by entering the mosque 
with boots on. It was he who added insult to injury by declaring that as the Musalmans. 
had not remonstrated when he set foot in the Masjid without taking offhis boots, the 
prtion desecrated did not constitute an integral portion of the mosque. It is he who had the 
dalan demolished at the point of the bayonet and was present in person on the occasion. 
And it is he who gave the order to fire, which has led tos» many deaths and to serious injuries. 
A less excitable man, we are sure, coul: have handled the situation with greater discretion 
and succeeded in appeasing the crowd. He could not but be well aware of the fact that he 
had made himself obnoxious to the Musalmans of Cawnpore, owing to the part which he had 
taken in the mosque affiir, and s»me other officer might with advantage have been sent to 
the spot.on the occasion of the riot. Tne responsibility for the bloodshed therefore to a very 
large extent rests apparently on his shoulders. We only hope that the Government will 
make a thorough inquiry and: will not be deterred by false notions of prestig: from punishing 
the guilty, however highly placed in the hierarchy of officialdom. — 


. “ To-day, when we are not yet io possession of all the facts, we must refrain from com- 
menting at length on the deeply regrettable episode reported from Cawnpore. All the 
sameé we are anxious to guard ourselves against our words being misinterpreted. No sane 
man can approve of a resort to unconstitutional agitation, and no language can be sufficiently 
strong to denounce the folly of those who would try to take the law into their own hands. At 
thé same time, there is the other side of the picture to be taken into consideration, and there 
cah be no denying the responsibility of the Provincial Government and its local representatives. 
We shall be failing in our duty if we do not affirm that the Cawnpote tragedy has made, 
as it was bound to make, the most painful impression all over Muslim India, Even the 
non-Muslim version of the affair ascribes nothing more than ‘a threatening attitude’ to 
the Musalmans and throwing of.a few brickbats ; and yet the District Magistrate hastened 
to order fiiing. We have every right to ask if his discretion was properly employed and 
if he’ adequately realised the tragic gravity of the action he was taking. We are gratified to 
hear that: His Honour Sir James Meston is proceeding to Cawnpore and will take up the case 
in his.own hands and make a personal inquiry into it. The Muslim community has every 
confidence in Hig Honour’s sense of justice and leaves the issue. in his hands with perfect 
reliauce on his statesmanship and without any anxiety as to what action he will take io 


the. matter.” . 
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13. An article re bs rs Time of our Trial er in the .Zamin- 

| ; sem ar (Lahore), of the 22nd July. After critieisin 
sar evden ee at a len h the action of 7. Government . at 
the United Provinces in removing a portion of the Cawnpore mosque, the paper 
declarcs that there is apparently no possibility of East and West meeting on terms 
of friendship and amity, for their mutual hatred and animosity are increasing 
day ‘by day. But it is the West which is responsible for this state of affairs, for 
it openly insults the people of the East and looks upon their freedom with hatred 


and contempt. It is, however, a pity. that’ Hindus have begun to blame Muham- 


madans for attaching unnecessary importance to the Cawnpore Mosque affair, and 
making a mountain eut,of a mole-hill. (The Zamindar here quotes in support. 
of its contention the »emarks which recently appeared-in the TJribune on the 
subject.) The writerrthen observes,that “our kind monitor’’ (the reference is 
to the Editor of the Zrébune) is justly'proud of Hindu agitation, seeing that the 
greatest of Indian Viceroys and a renowned statesman have recently been 
encrificed at the altar of Bengali agitation. This is indeed a magnificent achieve- 
ment at which “our kind monitor” may dance and jump as much as he pleases. 
But :i¢ ig useless to deny that Mahammadan agitation is an insignificant affair, 
for if Muhammadans had desired to agitate they would never have witnessed 
“ the grandeur of idol-worship in Trinity,” 


The same paper in its issue of the 30th July 1913, reproduces the Press 
communiqué, and says that it has not succeeded in any way in reducing 
the sorrow and anxiéty of Musalmans. On the other hand, the delay on the part 
of Government in rectifying its mistake is rendering their feelings most accute. 
The paper, bowever,. feels confident that the question wilt-‘soon be placed before 
the Imperial Council, and: if the Musalmans fail in securing their object the 
matter will be referred to the British Parliament. Musalmans should earnestly 
continue their agitation in connection with the affair. 


The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 26th July 1913, publishes a communi- 
cation reporting a meeting of Cawnpore Musalmans held on the 23rd July 1913. 
Maulvi Abdul Kadir, one of the speakers, endeavoured to prove that the excite- 
ment among Musalmans in connection with the affair was natural, and that 
the Péoneer’s remarks on the attitude of Musalmans were wholly unfounded. The 
writer asks whether the Pioneer, by writing such an article, wishes Musalmans to 
commit deeds which would be likely to plunge both themselves and Government 
into a dangerous abyss, As a matter of fact, it should be the duty of the 
British Government to avoid trampling down the religious rights of its subjects, 
and not to stigmatise as artificial their enthusiasm and their protests against 
dismantling a portion of the mosque. Muhammadans, on the other band, are 
restraining their enthusiasm, simply because they are sustained by the hope 


that justice will be done to them. 


Commenting on the above, the paper savs that the imprudent action of 
the Government of the United Provinces has created feelings of unrest among 
Indian Musalmans, and until Government makes amends by re-erecting the — 
demolished portion of the mosque, such feelings of unrest cannot be suppressed, 
It-remains to be seen what advice the local authorities, through whose gid, 
stubbornness and folly the affair has assumed its present’ proportions, will now © 
give. to Government. 


. The Hindu. (Lahore), of the 81st July 1913, says that those who | 
have heard stories. about. Naushirwan, who injured: the beauty of his palace 
in order to mors Wa, cottage of an old woman, will be surprised to hear. 
that under the @gig of the just British Government a portion of a house of God 
has been demolished for the sake of a road in opposition to the wishes ofa 
particular community. Roads are constructed for the comfort and conveniencé — 
of the people, and when a particular community is displeased why should Gov- — 
ernment insist on the sui ble alignment.of the road ? ea 


) The Watan (Lahore), of the Ist August 1918, says that the affair 
has wo shocked @ servant of the community (the Zamindar 7) that it has begun to 
almans of Cawnpore for not raising their... 
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voices agninst the demolition of the mosque. Indeed, the Civil and Military 
Gazette and the Pioneer cannot be blamed for regarding the outcries of Musal- 
mans as artificial, especially when they see. that several respectable people and 
lovers of the community have sold and demolished thousands of tombs, mau- 
soleums and mosques at Lahore, and no Musalman has ever ventured to raise 
8 protest. a 


14, The Fuzal (Qadian), of the 23rd July 1913, defining the position 
wth Abidin Ah th dacitinah i of the Ahmadi sect with regard to the Cawnpore 
the Cowrnpess Mosque, 6°." Mosque affair, deprecates the clamour and agi- 
tation to which the incidént ‘has’ given rise. It is 

a pity, it remarks, that the Ulemas have been extreniély short-sighted in their 
course of action, for if such trivial matters are to result in a general outcry 
meses a possibly be maintained, and strained relations with Government 
will result. | : 


. 


15. The Munir (Jhang), of the 24th July 1913, has a note entitled 

Sis Weta P P © The attitude of the Hindu Press” which affirms. 

Bb tian. the Cawn- that the Hindu Press has made a most rancorous: 

attack on Muhammadans in connection with the 

Cawnpore mosque affair. The paper enquires why the Hindu Press should 

ridicule and take exception to the efforts which Muhammadans are making to 

protect their claims, and whether this is an earnest of the desire of Hindus to 
unite with Muhammadans. | ais 


16. The Zamindar (Lahore), ‘df the 25th July 1913, has an article en- 
titled “(The Accountant-General’s conduct) .not 
only offends the feelings of Muhammadans, but is in 
open disregard of the orders of Government,” which refers to the orders of the 
Accountant-General of the Punjab refusing to sanction a holiday on the festival 
of Shib-t-Barat. The paper declares that in passing this order the Account- 
ant-General has deprived his Muhammadan subordinates of an opportunity of 
rejoicing on a festive occasion which they are not only enjoined by their religion, 
but are permitted even by law, to celebrate. His Muslim caaleaie entreated 
him and offered to work on Sunday instead, but the Accountant-General re- 
mained inexorable and paid no heed to their entreaties, and so succeeded in 
wounding the feelings of Muhammadans to an extreme degree by trampl- 
ing down their religious claims. Is not the conduct of the Accountant- 
General an insult to the obvious and palpable orders of Government, or does 
he consider that the Government of India’s orders are mere waste paper ? 
Does not his conduct, hoth froma legal and administrative point of view, 
constitute an ugly stain on the fair garb of the Government of India ? 
We are compelled to declare that the origin of the unrest in India can be 
found in the minds of those Anglo-Indian officers who consider it their best 

olicy to disregard the susceptibilities of Indians. We admit that politics are 
highly necessary for administrative purposes, but are we to consider that they 
are divorced from love, sympathy and conciliation ? Ifso, then the authorities 
who wish us tokeep politics in such a position should remember that they will 
only sow the seed of unrest thereby. It is to be hoped that the indifference of 
Anglo-Indian officials in disregarding the sentiments of their Indian subordinates 
and the effect they produce on the minds of crores of Indians are engaging the atten- 
tion of Government. We invite the attention of the Muhammadan members of the 
Punjab Legislative Council to the case to which we have referred ; if the nilgat . 
affair can find its way into the Council, there is no reason why the “ golden rains of 
the Shab-i-Barat’’ should not also make an entry into the Council Chamber. We | 
would repeatedly ask our Muslim brethren to learn a lesson from the painful Cawn- 
pore Mosque affair. European officers are frequently transferred from one place ‘ 
to another, and continue to remain strangers in the country ; in fact, they desire © 
to be strangers, and will always remain so. They would fly in the sky, they 
would survey the earth, and would be prepared to lay down their lives in order 
to discover the secrets of nature, but it is a pity that they will not make any effort 
to conquer the hearts of the people. If (a European Officer) innocently and . 
unwittingly enters @ mosque or its dalan with boots on, it does not matter, but, 
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unfortunately, if once “Anplo-Indian-boots find their way into the mosque, it 
receives the same tredtmeént from them as persons with spleen.. (The referénce 
is to. cases in which the. enlarged -spleens of Indians are alleged to have been 
ruptured by kicks.from Europeans). In these circumstances, it is our duty to 
protect our. religious :rights,;and we should never forget to learn the lesson 
taught by Sir James Meston, that our agitation should under no circumstances 
be artificiats: ee eT 
‘VIE—Gengran - ADMINISTRATION. 
ee 3 + Bt . . ; - ; . 
393% @fle a. —Fadicial. 
sit & (a)— OMCURE 
ep og ae eee cae es) Y. Fhe following is .from the Tré'une. 
_—" Courts in England sad ([ hore), of the 3rd August 1913 :—~ + : 
'- . “During the first week of July a remarkable suit was.heard in London in which a 
will: executed by the late Sir John Soott in favour of several friends and relatives amounting 
to.over.a million pounds wae contested so far as the portion of Lady Sackville was concern- 
ed. This amounted.to more than £ 500,000.ia valae. and the plaintifts, brothers of the 
testator, contended, that‘there was undue aad improper influence exercised by Lady Sackville 
over Sir John and she committed a fraud.’ The bearing of the. suit excited. considerable 
interest, and the London papers gave full accounts of..thea court proceedings which brought 
to light many social featuresiof the wealthy families of England. Ultimately it was decided 
in favour of y Sack ville, who, waa:raported.to.have exercised an extraordinary amount of 
influence over Sir John Scott, 80 much so that Sir,John could, not assert himself. The Judge 
in — to the Jury what was undue iaffuence; quoted Sir James Hannon, who said in 
188 — | bg > See ess Rats - § ) P ; . 
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Lord-Carmichael 6h the Saise. ‘spy. 18: The following :is from the Panjabee 
od: gs se QLrhore), of the Zad Angyst 1913 s—. 


_ __ “In our last issue we. commented upon. one. very. significant observation in| Lord 
Oarmichael’s'‘recent speeeb.at Dacca. There are, other observations in the speech which 
are’ quite: as importyni:.and are equally--deserving. of notice. Here is a very fine 
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© Phe tons aad" temper . of! these: obesrvations, whieh ate a reply: at once to: the 
infeasoning critics of the: Police and to the unreasoning . critics of the people, is in striking 
contrast with the tone and temper of Mr. Lyon’s speeeh at Oomilla,:.upon which: we have | 
already commented. His Excellency recognises what is: indeed. only a truism, but which 
there is a general tendency on the part of the officers of Government to ignore, that the 
people are more interested in the maintenauce of order’ than the Government, ‘because 
to'theni it means’ pérsonal ‘conifort and national credit.‘ His Excellence’ by affles at one 
firthet add‘! added thafnot':ouly pérsotal comfort and national credit, but the: possibility — 
of progrtas ‘in ‘every ‘department: of national’ life: is -bound ap with the maintenance: of 
order. ‘Nothing; therefore, could be more. absurd than for..Anglo-Indian journals, whose | 
interest:in the country is often limited by their income from subscription-.and advertise- 
ment, to pretend thatthe people do not take an adequate interest in the suppression of 
dacoities, in other words, that they are in sympathy with the men who rob them. His 
Excellency hits the nail right on the head ‘when he says that itis not a question ‘of 
sympathy with crime, but of want of an active desire’ to help ‘the police, and that the 
people*-will be" mere ‘willing: to' help’ ‘the ‘poltce when ‘they realise that the. police: are 
their friends and do not exist for their punishment. It is only necessary. to remember 
in this connection that the inability of the people to realise this obvions truth is not due 
.to any innate perversity in them, but largely, if not mainly, to the character which the 
subordinate police—with whom alone the people are for the most part brought into con- 
tdtt—have'* borne’ in the past.' In many cases, moreover, the absence of:co-operation on 
the’ part of the community is due-solely to their inability to render any substantial help. The 
dacoits workin secret. and conceive their plans in secret. They  -seldom-betong to’ the 
village where they perfurm their nefarious deeds or even to the neighbourhood. ~ And 
finally they. usually fire-arms—while the villagers are unarmed and defenceless. As, 
po de Police, Lord Carmichael does not, like so many ‘others, utter the platitade 
ch involves a‘caliimny, that being’ recruited from amony the people ‘they must partake 
of ‘the ‘character wf''the’ people. ‘He resogtiides that the: police: willbe improved: when 
Govern miént ‘can' find money to pay ‘them Setter, to house.:'them better and make: their lot 
generally a happier one. Here, again, His Excellency might have added-that the improve- 
iment of the police is also largely a question of what others think of them. It is only when . 
_ the authorities will be able to impress both on individual police officers and the community 
the truth that the police are the servants and not the masters of the people and exist solely 
for their benefit, that the police service will ‘be more attractive to the youth of the country 


- 


than it tiow is.” 


19, The féllowing’ is from the Tribune 


= Mee in Bengalend elsewhere. “(T ahore), of thé 6th August 1913 :— 


. , “§peaking at.the Darbar held at Dacca quite recently His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal said that he read a good deal abow political crime as if it was common to 
Bengal, that dacoities ‘ were referred to as political dacoities, and ‘that Bengal was spoken 
of as thoagh its pesple as a whole were disloyal.: His'Excelleicy said that’ there was’ far 
too lodse’ writing and lddse'talk ‘of this sort, ‘that ‘political: dacoities were not common in > 
Betiyat and that they formed a very small portion of: the dacoities committed in’ the - Pro. 
vince. -This ‘authoritative-opinion has come not.a.:day too. soon. There have -been 
dacoitied and -murders- and wholesale plundering of villagesin Western Punjab; and the . 
sufferers, except in rare instances, have invariably been Hindus. Are these dacoities 
political, religions or communal in any sense? Or are they common crimes though directed 
against Hitidus who are repitted to be more affluent than their Muhammadan nefgh- 
bours ? ‘ In Baropéan' chuntries' there have been moto? bandits having at their head men 
of edutéation? and position.-. In‘fact, ike the bomb} dacoity by'educated young men is-an — 
exotic, and has been availed of by those who have drifted into bad.company. Why then. 
should greater prominence be given. to dacoities in Bengal than to those in Western 
Punjab or in European countries ? Lord Carmichael is the first ruler of Bengal who has 
noticed the absurdity of elevating common crime to the dignity of a political offence, and by 
that tiddns béstowing upon conimorr felons the crown of mattyrdom. When'Tantia Bhil was 
te ae ae ee ae him a portion of his plunder, no one 
called bin: a -philanthropist. . A:dacvity miay be teducated,” and it suits him to say that 
he has‘taken to: crime-to-benefit his country. .- For- all.:that heis a -dacoit: he would. not 
“ep resigned a lucrative post, if he had oue, to take toa dacoit’s life even for the sake of 

is country.” | : ; 


| Bees \; ‘{d)—Bducation. 
730.” Welly” wlir ‘eho’ iding’ © Ravana’ Priichle’ io, ational 
7. ~” © Golleges,” the Vakil’ (Amritsar), ofthe: 23rd ‘Jul 
‘Mubernmalans and cdeetion, 3.9 9) a cr itebece ‘its firds belief that * no’ -yotith” of stay 
community can retain ~his national and religious spirit after remaining under’ the 
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control and discipline of teachers of other communities, and especially is this the 
case if he has not formerly received: any religious instruction. It is on this 
ground alone that the Vakil has from the very beginning opposed the appointment — 
of Eur ' Professora in the Muslim University. Nor is the paper prepared to 
ic of Europeans over Indians even in administrative abilities. 

le who gr the Pitted distinction of song 


ae tad the sine thers} ca. y use . 
to ‘the poor r Muslim communit meee can, the Felislows ok national feelings of 
Mubammadans be maintained in such circumstances? Can their children : 
derive those magnificiert>alvantages from education whieh are the aims of: ~ 
higher education and distiptine ? ‘hese questions, which can only be answered ° 
in the negative, demand the careful consi eration of Muhammadans ; otherwise | 
their ruin.is asqured. } 


On * 


“ , 


21. “the Marainan CAmriter), of * 24th: July 1913, publishes a 

er ‘The puzzle o female education: — 
alee jeein among Punjbi dangerous.efforts of Islamic representatives.” The. 
“at pseudo-Mdsalman leaders, says the paper, who 
profess greatly to advanee the well-being“ and betterment of their community,: 
are nowadays indnlging'in’'a struggle’ to.inimolate’ the political’ importatice, 
on strangth’sn otheismof “Muliatiimadans at the altar of European 
es of living and free-thinking, and to sacrifice their existence for the ‘sake 
of transient benefit and imaginary comforts. Strange, indeed, are the vicis- 
situdes of time ; Islam, BL bye used.~. to purify. the dirty streams (of other 
religions), is now being fouled by the hands’ of ‘some of its short- sighted 
followers, and efforts are 5 So made to cover its transparent surface with dirt 
and straw. It is a pity.that: ane Muhammadans.of the new light are - Lor u.neagen 

with a desire to sacrifice:the Islamic sense of shame, chastity and modest fo 

the altar.of European customis and civilisation even if they are supported by 
a very few people. They are prepared to convert their wives into fashionable 
ladies, and to break the ice by allowing them to wear fancy hats, and gauze 
over their faces instead of veils, in erder that they. may associate. with European: 
ladies, and that their husbands may hear from their’ prett ty lips such ex-— 
pressioris-as “ Very well,“ Good miordfig” and “ Welcome,” instead of the ° 

ordinary expr of Ielamic court BY, The paper next observes that a knowledge _ 
of English is necessary, fur males as a help in gaining a livelihood, but there is no 
reason 1 why females should study the language. If Muhammadans wish to preserve 
their existence, it is essential ‘that they ‘sheuld-open day. and night sctioolein | 
every village in the’country ;they should-also establish girl schools and educate — 
ls in ‘conformity with~ Muslin méthdds: Their children should be‘sent «to 

overnlneat 30lg afted” they have-read the Quran and other religious books, — 
The paper A raises Hindu educational institutions for being | a Hindu 

control, and says that it. ig. pity. that the. Med Masters and Principals of Ielamia 
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adin Tite of thé Skasted’ sxamination 
murder of the advancement of Sanskrit (language), 
_ the Arya Gasette «(Lahore), of the: 24th July. 1913 
, 110 studentsiappedred atthe: Shastré: examination, of 
senha ee Oe ioe |e ns tated” for in ek en 
ing result, the paper asks, lead one to think that the Punjab University intends 
to ped fot, a tege? It is: ‘evident. rd the examiners paid no 
to t gna. in of. ‘tlip-eghdidates, who were ‘deliberatély) 
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aa ae ee - 93. The Panjabee’ (Lahore), of the 5th - 
pe ee me — | Angast 1918, publishes the folowing y : 


“Mr. Gokhale was undoubtedly right when -in His speech at the” {adian “Association 
in London, by which is probably meant the newly-formed Indian: Students’ Association, 
he attributed the increasing difficulty of Indian students in England. to an increase in © 
racial.and colour prejudite which, in its turn, was partly due to the new schol of Imperial- 
ism and partly to the greater share which the og some dominiops ma acquiring 
in the shaping of imperial policy. Jt seems to us, however, that Mr. Gokhale attached = 
less importance than he ought to-have done to another cause’ whichis equally opefttive, 
namely, the ‘enormois increase in the number of Indian students.‘ He‘ ‘did, indeed, référ ° 
to this iticrease, but fora somewhat different purpose: In our opitfion:: the increase in the . 
colour prejudice js due very largely to the increase in the number of ‘Iediqa-students. It was 
easy to sympathise with Indian students when their number was small;and when they were 
almost a sort of curiosity. With the increase in their number, and the consequent reflection 
which is forced upon many minds that all those Indians who are being educated in England 
will in one way or another compete with English youths or Englishmen engaged ‘in the 
different industries, the sense of curiosity gives way to a very different feeling engendered 
by a sense of economic rivalry. gw ey cannot, however, afford to forget, as Mr. 
Gokhale pointed out, that so long as England is responsible for goyerning India, India’s sons 
have every possible right to pursue their studies in that country. ‘And when, as happens io 
the present case, the largeness of the number of Indian students is due in no small meagure | 
to the insistence on the part of the Government of India on English qualifications in candic, 
dates for ‘most of the higher offices, and to the want of facilities in India itself for higher 
scientific and techinal education, the utter unjustifiableness of the seciel feeling that is 
suid to be on the increase becomes at once apparent, We ean only hope, that Mr. Gokhale’s 
appeal will indace Englishmen io responsible positions, to take an interest in the matter and 
ok combaalls lead to a change for the better,” ~~ 


. te dats - 


(c) Agriculture and questions affzoting the land. 


| 24. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 8rd 
meat a Conisis and Govern August 1913, publishes the following :— 


“The Zamindars of the Chenab Colony are practically unanimous in the opinion that 
Government should not judge the paying capacity of cultivators exclusively from the 
opinions of expert revenue officials. Not that they discredit expert opinion, but the fact 
is expert knowledge is not everything. It is pertinent to recall here what President Wilson 
(U. 8. A.) said last year in a memorable speech. ‘ Experts,’ he insisted, ‘don’t see any- 
thing except what is under their miscroscope under their eye.’ The expert of a settlement 
officer glues his eye—one of his eyes—to the microscope of settlement instructions. He keeps 
his other eye firmly shut and sees nothing except that: which the magnifying glass of settle- 
ment instructions enable him to see. Thus it happens that certain things alone bulk largely in 
his eyes to the exclusion of all others. This is the only explanation for remarks of the kind 
to which Mr. Dalip Singh Gill, Barrister-at-Law, refers in his letter to-day and. for the pro- 
minence given by the Csusl and Milstary Gazette to the home remittances of the colonists. 
Who that.is not under the spell of a microscope can say that one reason why assessment 
should be increased is that people keep elephants or that they are in the habit of sending 
annually to their old homes remittances by postal money-order to the aggregate value of 
Rs. 233 lakhs ? We trust His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor: will not attach undue im- 
portance to the exaggerated opinion of theee experts, but, on the contrary, will be pleased 
to engage the gromeg dl unsophisticated zamindar in conversation as Sir Arthur Havelock and 
Lord Ampthill were doing, and will by that means get at the true position of the cultiva- 
tors.” ) | eT = ! 


| ()— Miscellaneous. 


| oo 95. The following is from. the Morning Post 
Meulvi Zafar Ali Khan af Deli. (Delhi); of the 3rd August 1913:— 


“ Males: Zaly Ali Khan arrived in Delhi at 6-40 Pa. on Friday night, bringing 
His Majesty the Sultan of Turkey's’ gift. for the Juma Masjid, and. was met by a large 
crowd of Muhammadans.. A procession was-formed headed” by about & hundred mounted 
volunteer eséorts. The processi . vid Queens-road and Serai Alimad-Pai to the 


procession -preceeded » ia ees 
Fatebpuri Mosque, where it halted and all the processionists entered the Mosque ta’. 


2 Oe ee ee 


a cs lll ta 


a’ 
ee ‘Bazar. The po deg ll 
iid. Isheh. pray 
* Alt the meeting | 


: 


was passing th ahi Gate - o ie, “Jama 
te aa bands with’ aulvi Zafar A i Khan. In 
years of age was knocked: down and ‘i 
were being. drawn | over his neck. Ansari at Once 
but the victim of the accident was already dead.” 
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URDU. 
(. Dairy. 

98 }Akhbar-i'Am -> — ...|.Lahore we | Govind Sabai - 1,000 copies; 
24 |i Desh oe | Do. oe | Dina Nath ove 2,000 _ ,, 
25 |, Hamdard Rat oe |: Delhi eo | Muhammad Ali 0. coe 

- 26.]: Paisa Akhbar oo. | Lahore: eee | Muhammad. Din: oe 3,000 copies. 
37 | Rafiq® oo |. Delhi eo. | Mirsa Asadalla Beg ove 1,000 ,, 
38 | Zamindar ooe | Lahore: eo. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 15,000, 
-39 }Paigham-i-Solah - -; oo | Lahore eve Rajab-udedin ove eee 

| BEWAEELY, fs > | 3 er , 
30 |. Vakil coe | Ammpitear eo | Adi. Bakhsh and Mussemmat}- 2,000 copies. 
putes Fazal-un-Nisa. 


+ Not received during thé month. 
‘} Not received daring thodgepnighé, 
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Name of Publisher, « 


AND: PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE’ 16ra AUGUST 1913—contTINUED. 


Saiyid Abdalla Shah ey 


Ghulam Ahmad vs 
Sana-ulla iia 
Lehna Singh eee 
Gopi Nath ve. 
Daulat Ram oes 
Raj Narain Arman o 
Narain Das eee 
Amin Chand ove 
Miraj-ud-din ee. 
Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Qazi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad... 
Abdal Asis - 
Mirza Hairat eee 
Karam Chand Hateshi ... 
Mirsa Mahmud Ahmad ... 
Yakub Ali eee 
Kasim Ali ove 
Ram Nath | eee 
Dina Nath eee 
Hari Lal Sharma re 
Karam Chand Hateshi_... 
Mulla Mobaminad Bakhsh 
Daulat Ram eee 
Hamid Husain es 
Muhammad Din Faug ... 
| Amar Singh = 
Shoja Ulis an 
Din Mabammad an 
M, Ghulam Hussaia- 2. 
Iim Din. ses 
Kishen Chand Magan ~ 
P. Wyllie ee 
Mdhammad. Din ‘i 
Badba Kishen coe 
Hise Lal x 
Thakur Sukbram Das se... 
Bahawalpur State. «. 


@aiyid /. Meqbul 
=e oe 


- -— > heen ~ a 


‘we * Wer nme eee = bs’? 


. 


No, Name. ‘Locality, 
6S ee sensenites Ff Spegteggp canipaens Giietttvebinmanas 
UBDU—CONTINUED, | 
WEEELY. | 

81 | Afghan® ... | Peshawek ms 
82 | Abl-i-Fiqah ... | Acoritear ‘ 
83 | Ahj-i-Hadis® | Be io 
84 | antawati Gazette oe. Do. eo 
85 | Akhbar-i-'Am »-. | Lahore oe 
86 | Army News® .». | Ludhiana coe 
87 | Arjuna | 2 Lahore eee 
88 | Arorbans Gazette oe. | Amritsar les 
4 89 | Arya Gasette »»- | Lahore oe 
40 | Badar - Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
41 | Bharat eo. | dullandur ove 
43 | Chaudhwin Sadi*® .. | Rawalpindi eve 
48 | Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana oie 
44 | Cars Gasette ee. | Delhi ie 
45 | Durbar Magasine «| Lahore | sae 
46 | Fazal vee | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 

47 | Hakam* on (Ditto 
48 | Hag® ee. | Delhi ove 
4y Haq Pasand eee | Ampitear os 
60 | Himals | Lahore m 
5} | Hinda o |. Do, eee 
63 | Hindustan oo | Do eee 
58 | Houter oes Do, eos 
54 Kam Dhenn® ove Ludhiana cee 
66 |Kapurthala Akhbar. Eaparthala “ 
56 | Keshwiri Magasino age Lahore ote 
$7 | Loyal Gasette me me 
ge | Mitist ot = ee 
48 | Municipal Gasette 1 | Do. sie 
@0 | Munir .<. | Thang _ 
61 | Maéalman .-. | Atmritear sve 
62 | Rasim-i Hind ops | Rawalpjndj ove 
- 68 Nor Afshan «. | Ladhiana pan 
G4 | Paisn Akbbar «. {Lahore ve 
65 | Parkash we] Do. one 
: 6 | Punjab Samachar us| Do. | al 
67 | Rajput Gasette ose | | Dae vw 
68 | Sadiq-ul-Akhbar ie Bahawalpur pee 
ea? Ditwer a Bownit’ ) is 


3 a Pe * *s 
Pe teopere fy Fim igmage 4:5) es 
a4 LS * See osritad ; 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 16ta AUGUST 1918—concLupep. 


Locality, Name of Publisher, Circulation. 
URDU—OONCLUDED, 
WEEKLY—concluded, 
70 | Sanatan Dharm Parcharak... | Amritsar sa P. Ralia Ram ees 750 copies, 
71 | Ghanti eo | Rawalpindi .». | Kishan Chand Mohan s.. 1,200 » 
72 | Sialkot Paper® . | Sialkot --. | Todar Mal oes 250 ,, 
73 | Sirsj-ul-Akhbar .. | Jhelum ... | Manlvi Fakir Mahammad 750 
74 | Sulabkul .|Jbang Raj Narain ne 
75 | Tabzibwal-Niswan Lahore .|Seyed Mumtaz Ali... 2,000 copies. 
76 | Victoria Paper .- | Sialkot - as oom Chand and 700 
77 | Watan s- | Lahore ... | Mahammad IJnsha Ullah... 6,200 _,, 
78 | Zamindar «| Do. ». | Baja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 __,, 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
79 | Jiwan Tat »-- | Lahore ... | Dev Rattan me 375 copies. 
80 | Mister Gazette «- | Do. . | Ali Bakhsh ee SS 6 
81 | Mobyal Gazettet -- | Kala, Jhelum District ... , Mehta Sham Das ee 160, 
82 | Nur ee | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf we 1,000 _ ,, 
PERSIAN, i 
FORTNIGHTLY. i 
83 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart . | Kabul | Abdal Khalik je a 
URDU. 
MONTHLY. 
84 | Arorbans Parkash} ».. | Lahore ... | Salig Ram coe 700 copies, 
85 | Arya Mosafir .-. | Jallundur ... | L. Amar Nath ane 7 CO, 
86 | Fasanat Lahore i eyes Firos-ud- 1,500 ,, 
87 | Indar ~ ... | Dharm Pal, B.A, ee 1,200, 
88 | Insan ee | Amritsar ... | Ghulam Qadir - ‘. 
89 | Jauhar ai Do. ... | De. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
90 | Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore ... | Faz! Din one . 
91 | Makbzan | Do, ... | Ghulam Rasul me 2,000 ,, 
92 | Martand —e * ... | Kanhaya Lal eee . 
93 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaith oe | Delhi ». | M. Muhammad Khalil _... 200 ,, 
94 | Raghbir Patrikaf e. | Lahore «. | Prabh Dial ea ie 
95 | Sadhu ». | Delhi oo | M. Suraj Narain coe 1200 , 
Sufit eo. | Pindi Baha-nd-din, District |} Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8000 , 
Gujrat, 
97 | Zabant eo | Delhi .. | Dr. B. B. Mitra oe a 
GURMUKEHI, 
WEEKLY. 7 
98 | Bir wo. | Amritsar .-» | Mehtab Din ‘id 600 copics, 
99 | Khalsa Sewak ie se ..» | Siwan Singh i 1,000 ,, 
100 | Pynjab Beporter® we | Do. ... | Ganda Sing me 400, 
eg NET Ep enetee nates aes ee —__—— 
® Not received during the week. 
¢ Not received daring the fortnight, 6 


} Rot received during the month. 
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I.—Potitics. 
(a)—F oreign. 


1. The Hamdard wey F * foe 2nd August 1913, has a note entitled 
i ee . ‘Lord Morley’s speech and the Péoneer’s request 
) ers sxe to 7 parr wes f heferring to Lord Morley’s in 
on Persian affairs and the Pioneer’s comments thereon, the paper says 
that Musalmans are grateful to the /éoneer for its reassuring remarks. 
But incidents have of late been ks a with such rapidity.that.a few stra 
pee we remarks by Lord Morley or the Piones’s expression of sympathy with 
Musalmans cannot serve as a balm to their wounds. We knew, and still know, 
that Government will come to grief as a result of the conniving attitude which 
it adopted at a time when Musalmans were alive with expectation. Now that 
the times have taught Musalmans to rely only on their own strength, we have 
no use for the kind remarks of the late Secretary uf State for India, which are 
dictated merely by expediency. 


“The Vakil (Amritsar), ofthe 2nd August 1913, in an article headed 
** The disclosure of Government’s Persian policy : a flash of hope in the darkness 
of despair,’ reproduces the speech relating to Persian affairs recently delivered by 
Lord Morley in the British Parliament, and says that Musalmans are grateful to 
him for his prudent remarks. But if Lord Morley made them in order to console 
the Musalmans, whose feelings have been injured by Mr. Asquith’s speech, the 
misfortune of the followers of Islam cannot be doubted. Moreover, it is natural 
that Musalmans should regard with some suspicion the Britain Muslim policy, for 
Lord Morley and various other leading personages of Great Britian have already 
declared that ten crore of Musalman [ritish subjects cannot -have the slightest 
influence on British foreign policy. But if what Lord Morley says is actually 
true, and if it forms part of British policy, Musalmans will assuredly view it with 
approval. | 


2, The Zamindar (lahore), of the 28th July 1913, publishes from 
Khawaja Hassan Nizami, of Delhi, a communi- 
cation headed ‘* The second betel leaf.” The writer 
says that the Musalmans of the world are urging him to take out (as 
a sign of rejoicing) the betel leaf from the box in which these leaves 
have been kept confined, for the infilels have been driven out of the 
sacred place and the Islamic flag has been hoisted again in Adrianople. 
With this request he gladly complies. He has been awake, he says, for 
a very long time, for he has been so busy witnessing the dispensations of 
God (lit. nature) that he has been unable to sleep for many nights. ‘“ I saw,” 
he continues, “ clouds of smoke from warships and cannon enveloping the sea lying 
midway between the boundaries of Europe and Asia, and men quarrelling with 
one another like madmen in order to hold their heads aloft. I saw the space 
beneath the sky filled with airships sending showers of death on the surface of 
the water. The hotel-keepers and actresses of the theatres of Vienna, Paris and 
St. Petersburg told me with sobs that their clients had all perished in the great 
war (lit, Mahabharata) of hatred and jealousy, with the result that they were in 
a state of great perplexity and trouble through hunger and thirst, and there was 
no one to look after them. The land of the jungle complained to me that angels 
had demanded from it space enough to contain lakhs of tombs for the whole 
European world, which would go forth to die in the Balkans. I saw that the 
white creation had been hanged upside down in hell, and it was asked to say why 
it had practised oppression on the voiceless and the weak.” 


Recapture of Adrianople. 


| The paper also publishes from Fayyaz, of Panipat, a communication 
in which the writer praises God that sweetmeats were distributed in the 
Zamindar office on the recapture of Adrianople. He cannot forget the 
resounding cries of “ Allah-o-Akbar” (God is great), and Islam ka bol bala 
Kuffar ka munh kala [Victory to Islam and may the faces of the infidels (i.e, 
Christigns) be blackened}. 
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The Desh (Lahore), of the 3st July 1913, writing on “ The meaningless 
display of rejoicing over the Turkish advatee,” anys thet al some time ago 
Turkey declared before the world that she would not increase the extent of her 
empire, yet she has silently recaptured her lost possessions. Kurope, however, 
will not refrain from. espousing the cause of the Balkan Allies, who gre her 
¢o-religionists, especially as itisajust one. This is why thoughtful and prudent 
Muhammadans, far from rejoicing over the recapture of Adrianople, are. feeling 
apprehensive that Turkey has placed herself in a more complicated position than 

re. | : ie 


8. The Zamindar (Lahore’, - the “g -gre Juty 4a 2, porn 
maar from Maulvi Abu Said, Arabi, now residing at Cairo, 
BR gh 5 ag Khan end the. communication in which the srriter" refets to 
Maulvi Zafar Ali Khan’s arrival at Cairo and his 
visit to Jama Azhar, and says that in the course of his speech delivered’ before the 
students of Yemen, Maulvi Zafar Ali Khan declared that they (the students) 
were the residents of a country which was looked upon with pride by the 
Musalmans of the world, and that they were fully aware that the slaves of the 
Cross and the worshippers of Christ were anxious to desecrate their holy land with 
their profane footsteps and to hoist the Christian flag on the Hedjaz, and were 
always making efforts to gain their end by bribing the traitors secretly. But 
they (Christians) have become bold enongh to do this merely because Musalmane’ 
are distinited, and the enemies of (Muslim) countries and the (Muslim) 
community in their midst are making secret reports merely for the snke of a few 
penee They (the students) should therefore bear in mind that serious calamities 
ave befallen Islam in these days, that the condition of Islamis deplorable and 
that Europe is responsible for what has been, and is being, done in. Morocco, 
Persia, Tripoli and the Balkans, and for the slaughter of Muslim old women and 
babies by civilised Enropeans or Christian wolves. Europe, however, has now 
roused them from their sleep. ‘“Qur” fawning leaders have so far been 
deceiving “us”, but “we” now regard them as donkeys. In reply to Maalv? 
Zafar Ali Khan’s speech, a student of Yemen spoke as follows :— We are 
acquainted with the unhaly motives and evil intentions of the enemies of Islam. 
In reality they are not Christian sheep but blood-thirsty wolves, and they wish 
to suck our blood. The value of Eyropean civilisation and polity, hewever, is 
not equal to that of our torn shoes. ® *  =©° He (Zafar Ali Khan) 
should rest assured that the time will never come when the Christian flag of the 
Crucified God will flutter on the holy land of Hedjaz. HH this ever happens, it 
will only happen when no Musalman willremainalive.e ® ° ®* °° *® 
Europe, however, will not remain ia this (happy) condition for ever; she will 
soon be involved in ruin the like of which never before was witnessed.” 


4, Under the ms, Cruel Treatment. of'sick Endians in Matay,” the 
Sefton ueciies tes Stain h (Lahore), of the 30th July 1913, refers to 
4 contribution from “A distressed Hinda” which 
recently appeared in the columns of the Berg ilee, giving a detailed account of the 
maltreatment sick Indian coolies have to endure in Malay, and requesting ‘* our 
leaders ” and the Government of India promptly to attend to the matter and _re~ 
move the sufferings ef unfortunate Indians in Malay.. Wherever Indians go, 
remarks the Uesh, they have to endure affliction ; it is therefore eonge? Me t 
we should receive self-government and so be enabled to bring pressure to bear on 


others. and obtain redresa for such grievances, 


} 7 "Phe ellowing'ts taken from the ‘OBenver 
The’ Powers gad Turkey. (Lahore), of the 13th August 1913 :— ace 


“The Powers have again hegun the ald game of threatening Turkey and are callin 
upon the Porte to evacuate Adriansple. The spectacle’'is mest ‘unedifying. The Treaty o 
London was torn into shreds by the eld: Aliies, but: hardly a :reseonstrance was addressed to. 
them when ‘they. ed over their: spoils,;. As--soon, however, as Turkey.hax taken 


advantage of the difterances amongst. the: fendits ‘and: regained.» part of her patrimony she 
is being asked to give oe territary. Whee ulgari “fouted the ‘European Concert “with 
regard to the status quo, Bulgaria was not to be deprived of -the fruits of victory"; bat wher: 


Turkey has recaptured Adrianople, the accomplished fact is. not:to be ‘taken into. considera~’ 


at 
{fon in her case,, Such is, Occidental, se ag The tactics followed bY the Powera 
ring the Balkau War constitute the clearest testimony to the anti-Muslim bias of the 
Crusaders being still alive in. Birope, its vaunted civilisation notwithstanding. And yet the 
Musalmans, who fight for their homes and their livesand their. sacred places, are fanatics: 
while the Occidentals are free from religious bigotry. We still hope the Porte will not be 
m\imidated by the hypocriticel. Powers of the. Occident to cede the second: capital of the 
Empire. It appears from the lateat telegrams that, replying to the Powers’ representations, 
Turkey declares. that she endeavoured to comply with the protoagl drawn upin London, but 
that the Balgarian atrocities forced her to take action with a view to saving Musalman, 
survivors elsewhere. She says she has confined herself to re-occupying territory strictly 
necessary to ensure the safety of the capital. Though the reply makes no mention of. 
Adrianople, information fran; various sources indicates Turkey's determination to retain 
Adrignople. She retains a large force there, while Bulgaria has agreed to demohilise. ” 


(6)— Home: 


6. The Civil and Military rh ferro of the 4 July 1913, 

ees aero in an article headed “ The difference between hasty 
aera! DRA Tenevenine Sepatiene. and deliberate judgments,” remarks that if ‘adiciat: 
Officers are placed under the control’ of the executive authorities, considerable 
injury will result both to the “good faith” of the British Government and to 
the interests of Government and people. The paper then refers to the case in which 
the late Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces refused to forward to the 
Government of India an appeal from several prisoners condemned to death in 
Qudh, and says that such hasty and. despotic proceedings on the part of the 
authorities are likely to give the people innumerable reasons for complaint. If 
a good-hearted ruler like Sir John Hewett could not rise superior to despotism, 
it is incumbent (on the people?) to put asevere check on the subordinate 
(Zt¢. ordinary ) authorities and to criticise their mistakes and blunders. In con- 
clusion, the paper observes that in order to maintain the stability of British rule 
in India, it is essential that the judicial machinery of the country should be 
kept free from the spirit of partiality and injustice. | 


7. In an article headed “ Does India tp ee = Social oe 
7” only ? Should social and political reforms go hand in 
a —— wet ?” the Desh hore), of the 3rd Sian 1913, 
criticises Lord Sydenham for having, in a recent speech delivered in London, 
advised educated Indians to keep themselves wholly aloof from useless and 
hateful agitation, and to concentrate their efforts on social reform alone. It is 
regrettable, it continues, that the former Governor of Bombay has made no dis- 
tinction between legitimate and objectionable political agitation, and has tarred 
all political agitation with the same brush. But havethese champions of social 
reform ever considered the result of the attitude which they advise Indians to 
adopt ? Have they ever thought what will be the result if social reforms succeed 
in creating a general belief among the masses that those whom they have been 
regarding as superior to them stand in reality on the same level and possess equal 
rights? | | | # | : 


8. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 2nd Anau 1913, refers to the Hon'ble 
ey | Mr. Deb’s new publication, in which it is affirmed. 
wroibesacteey that the reason why rates of interest are exorbitant in 
India is the fact that seven lakhs of rupees are daily taken out of the Indian 
Treasury and lent to English capitalists on low rates of interest. The Vakil de- 
clares that those patriotic Indians who are trying to get the rates of interest fixed 
by law should in the first 1 pre ‘endeavour to put a stop to this unjustifiable use 
of Indian money, which, if retained in the country, would assuredly contribute 
largely to the prosperity of the equptry. 


9. The Kaalaa Cones ( mp of me 3 July 19 UB, pailiches a 

RE Ee unjakee poem entit Qur miserable condition,” 

Voshinet. conan. of Fatgne. _ in whieh the writer—Raghbir Singh of Quetta— 
deplores the poverty-and the famine-stricken and miserably uneducated condi- 
tion of the Indian people, and says that it is a great pit that “ our ” countrymen 
are called “ black thiavas ” in Japan, “ barbarians” -io America, and “ goolies ”’ in 


ARs 
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The Desh (Lahore), of the 31st July 1913, writing on “ The mesningiess 
display of rejoicing over the Turkish advance,” says that although some time ago 
Turkey declared before the world that she would not increase the extent of her 
empire, yet she has silently recaptured her lost possessions. Europe, however, 
will not refrain from. espousing the cause of the Balkan Allies, who gre her 
¢o-religionists, especially as ittsajast one. This is why thoughtful and prudent 
Muahammadans, far from rejoicing over the recapture of Adrianople, are feeling 
ipprehensive that Turkey has placed herself in a more complicated position than 

re. me | se 


e” 


38. The Zamindar (Lahore’, of the 29th and 30th Juty 1913, publishes 
pre ees from Maulvi Abu Said, Arabi, now residing at Cairo, 
BR ogh thing Khan ond the | communication in which the writer refers to 
| Maulvi Zafar Ali Khan’s arrival at Cairo and his 
visit to Jama Azhar, and-says that in the course of his. speech delivered before the 
students of Yemen, Maulvi Zafar Ali Khan declared that they (the students) 
were the residents of a country which was looked upon with pride by the 
Musalmans of the world, and that they were fully aware that the slaves of the 
Cross and the worshippers of Christ were anxious to desecrate their holy land with 
their profane footsteps and to hoist the Christian flag onthe Hedjaz, and were 
always making efforts to gain their end by bribing the traitors secretly. But 
they (Christians) have become bold enongh to do this merely because Musalmane 
are disunited, and the enemies of (Muslim) countries and the (Muslim) 
community in their midst are making secret reports merely for the snke of a few 
penee, They (the students) should therefore bear in mind that serious calamities 
ave befallen Islam in these days, that the condition of Islam is deplorable and 
that Europe is responsible for what has been, and is being, done in. Morocco, 
Persia, Tripoli and the Balkans, and for the slaughter of Muslim old women and 
babies by civilised Enropeans or Christian wolves. Europe, however, has now 
roused them from their sleep. “Qur” fawning leaders have so far been 
deceiving “us”, but * we” now regard them as donkeys. In reply to Maalv? 
Zafar Ali Khan’s speech, a student of Yemen spoke as follows:—“ We are 
acquainted with the unhaly motives and evil intentions of the enemies of Islam. — 
In reality they are not Christian sheep but blood-thirsty wolves, and they wish 
to suck our blood. The value of Eyropean civilisation and polity, berwever, is 
not equal to that of our torn shoes. © ®  =° He (Zafar Ali Khan) 
should rest assured that the time will never come when the Christian flag of the 
Crucified God will flutter on the holy land of Hedjaz. If this ever happens, it 
will only happen when no Musalman will remainalive. *® ee... af ° 
Europe, however, will not remain ia this (happy) | condition for ever; she will 


soon be involved in ruin the like of which never. fore was witnessed.” 


4, Under the heading “ Cruel Peettment yong cage in Matay, the 
in | bh (Lahore), of the 30th July 1913, r ton 

ee satikehon Nook a distressed Hinda ” whict 
recpntly appeared in the columns of the Beng :lee, giving a detailed account of the 
maltreatment sick Indian coolies have to endure in Malay, and requesting ‘* our 
leaders ” and the Government of India promptly to attend to the matter and re~ 
move the sufferings ef unfortunate Indians in Malay.. Wherever Indians Bo 
remarks the Cesh, they have to endure affliction ; it is therefore wana? A ‘that 
we should receive self-government and so be enabled to bring pressure to bear on 


others. and. obtain redress for such grievances, 


pris | ' .'§. The following is ‘taken from the Observer 
sari lee tel (Lahore), of the 13th August 1913 :— ig: 
“The Powers have again hegun the old game of threatening Turkey and are callin 


upon the Porte to evacuate Adrianeple. ‘The: spectacle‘is mest ‘unedifying. The Treaty o 
London was tern into-shreds By the eld: Aliies, but: hardly a :reveanstrance was addressed to. 


csenbapeel det diseaoren encanta thes Retiits sabre nes tint mate 
advasitage of the differances amongst. the: ben d: regained @ p her patrimony she 
is being asked to give up. her territory. When Bi ia fouted tbe Kuro TConcert with 

to the s quo, Bulgaria was not to be deprived of -the fruits of victory; but ‘wher 


Turkey bas recaptured Adrianople, the accomplished fact is. not'to be ‘taken into. considéra~’ 


fon in her case,, Such is, Occidental. ciptoogecy_ The tactics followed by the Powers. 
ring the Balkay War constitute the clearest testimony to the anti-Muslim bias of the 
Crusaders being still alive in. Burope,; ite vaunted civilisation notwithstanding. And yet the 
Musalmans, who fight for their homes and their liveeand their sacred places, are fanatics: 
while the Occidentals are free from religious bigotry. We still hope the Porte will not be 
mimidated by the bgpeeinon Powers of the Occident to. cede the second: capital of the 
ws 2x It appeers from the lateat. telegrams that, replying to the Powers’ representations, 
Turkey declares. that she endeavoured to comply with the protocol drawn. up.in Londan, hut 
that the Bulgarian atrocities forced her to take action with a view to saving Musalman. 
survivors elsewhere. She. says she has confined herself to re-occupying territory strictly 

; to ensure the. safety of the capital. Though the reply makes no mention of 
Adrianople, information fran; various squreas indicates Turkey's determination to retain 


Adrignople. She ratains a large force there, while Bulgaria has agreed. to damohilize. ” 


(b)}— Home: 


6. The Civil and Military aaee Mow ee per r the ig July 1913, 

a a in-an article headed “ The difference between hasty 
tadioial and Ksgcutive fypations. 9 deliberate judgments,” remarks that if ‘udiciat: 
Officers are placed under the control’ of the executive authorities, considerable 
injury will result both to the * good faith” of the British Government and to 
the interests of Government and people. The paper then refers to the case in which 
the late Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces refused to forward to the 
Government of India an appeal from several prisoners condemned to death in 
Qudh, and says that such hasty and. despotic proceedings on the part of the 
authorities are likely to give the people innumerable reasons for complaint. If 
a good-hearted ruler like Sir John Hewett could not rise superior to despotism, 
it is incumbent (on the people?) to put asevere check on the subordinate 
(Z#¢. ordinary ) authorities and to criticise their mistakes and blunders. In con- 
clusion, the paper observes that in order to maintain the stability of British rule 
in India, it is essential that the judicial machinery of the country should be 
kept free from the spirit of partiality and injustice. | 


7. In an article headed “ Does India oe need 4 Social oom apg 
wisi ~ only ? Should social and political reforms go hand in 
eo hand ?” the Desh (Lahore), of the 3rd pf aioe 1913, 

criticises Lord Sydenham for having, in a recent speech delivered in London, 
advised educated Indians to keep themselves wholly aloof from useless and 
hateful agitation, and to concentrate their efforts on social reform alone. It is 
raatotiellle it continues, that the former Governor of Bombay has made no dis- 
tinction between legitimate and objectionable political agitation, and has tarred 
all political agitation with the same brush. But havethese champions of social 
reform ever considered the result of the attitude which they advise Indians to 
adopt ? Have they ever thought what will be the result if social reforms succeed 
in creating a general belief among the masses that those whom they have been 
pig as superior to them stand in reality on the same level and possess equal 


8. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 2nd Angas 1913, refers to the Hon'ble 
Le eee | Mr. Deb’s new publication, in which it is affirmed. 
Bec that the reason why rates of interest are exorbitant in 
India is the fact that seven lakhs of rupees are daily taken out of the Indian 
Treasury and lent to English capitalists on low rates of interest. The Vakil de- 
clares that those patriotic Indians who are trying to get the rates of interest fixed 
by law should in the first place endeavour to put a gtop to this unjustifiable use 
of Indian money, which, if retained in the country, would assuredly contribute 
largely to the presperity of the equptry. 


9 The Kaalea Sewak (Amriteat), of the 30th July 1913, publishes a 

aS lunjabee poem entitled “Our miserable condition,” 

Wretched condition of Indaat. =i, ‘Which the writer—Reghbir Singh of Quetta— 
deplores the poverty-and the famine-stricken and miserably uneducated condi- 
tion of the Indian people, and says that it is a great pity that “our ” countrymen 
are called “ black Siiaves ” in Japan, “ barbarians” -in America, and “ coolies ” in 


718 
India, The writer urges his countrymen to abandon all caste distinction and 


internecine fueds, and,to make.s united effort to raise the status of their country, 
and so obtain it a place in the comity of nations. oe mr 


10. Under the heading “Depreciation of high intelligence and genius,” 
rt the Desh (Lahore), of the 30th July 1913, refers. 
| a rsa Indian intellect to the speech delivered in Calcutta by Dr. Rash 
gett ec _ Behari Ghosh at the-celebration of the 19th (? 29th). 
anniversary of the death of Kristo Das Pal, the famous learned critic of Bengal,. 
in which the speaker complained that learning; intelligence and genius are not 
appreciated in this country. The Dvsh observes that the complaint is undoubt- 
edly justified, for such a leader as Surendra Nath Banerji, who in Europe or 
America would have been entrusted. with the highest responsibilities, is in India 
considered an agitator. A Rash Behari Ghosh, a Gokhale, a Mehta, and 
other such men would in a civilised and progressive country be regarded with 
pride, but (in India) they may not rise to hold a post more onerous than that of a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council. How can man be declared unfit 
if no opportunity is given him to display his abilities ? 


| 11. The Desh (Lahore), of the 1st Augnst 1913, has a leader headed ‘* The 
peer merges of suppressing venomous writings against 

in aa _ India: Imperialists who foment sedition.” Let it be 
taken : for granted, says the paper, that the efforts which Government have so far 
made to suppress sedition in the country are justifiable ; at the same time it may 
be remembered that they have been one-sided. It would have been far better if 
Government had called upon those who profess to be Imperialists to explain their 
conduct in publishing dangerous writings which are likely to lacerate the hearts of 
Indians. The paper then refers to the book entitled * Siri Ram, Revolutionist,” 
and says that this is not the only mischievous attempt of its kind, for there is 
also a certain W. S. Lily who contributes to a widely-circulated London weekly 
vapid effusions which prejudice Europeans against the law-abiding and loyal 
Indian subjects of His Majesty the King Emperor. There is: also another kind 
of literary poison which is slowly but insidiously affecting the relations existing 
between Indians.and Europeans.’ This poison proceeds from the writings of 
those. correspondents who in their novels and other political writings. are 
disseminating views likely to bring India into derisive contempt. Continuing, 
the paper says that Mr. Maharaj Krishen has reproduced, in a recent issue of 
the Indian Review, not a few poisonous excerpts from the writings of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling which clearly show that, while it is extremely necessary to suppress 
writings likely to foment sedition, it is equally necessary to put an end to the pub- 
lication of writings which disseminate poison against India and her inhabitants. 
The Desh therefore firmly but respectfully requests Government to suppress 
these venomous writings, and so prevent estrangement between England and 


India. 


12, Inthe Zamindar (Lahore), of the Ist August 1913, Akhtar Ah, 

Be re A eee . Aziz, of Simla; urges his co-religionists. to. give a 
oa prrival of Maulvi Zafar Ali Khan hearty reception to Zafar Ali Khan, the Enver Bey 
Bi of India. “QOur hearts are burning. like.a fire,’ 
says the writer ; “‘ may Zafar Ali Khan either extinguish it or fan it (into flame), 
so that-we may save the holy land from the attacks of infidels and tyrants.” 


res + | 13. The following is from the Panjabee 
ie ariages Sater. (Lahore), of the 12th August 1913:—° 

“Our first word in regard to the speech delivered by Mr: Montagu in introducing the 
Indian Budget in the House of Commons must be a word of apology. We were distinetly 
wrorg in stating in our last, issue that Mr. Montagu’s speech on this occasion was devoid of 
all those elements which had made some of his previous utterances on India so profoundly 
interesting, and that barring one ‘or. two ‘declarations there was little or nothing of importance 
in the speech. The fact is we were misled by a meagre report of the speech published in 
the local Anglo-Indian journal on Friday last, which we were led to believe was, a summary 
of the whole speech. In reality it was a summary only of the first part of the speeeh. The 
full and exhaustive report which has since been published in the Press shows that Mr. 
Montagu’s speech was one of consitlerabld importance. It is easy to point - out an‘ omission 
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hére and there in a speech dealing with the problems of a country so vast as India, and the 
Times has pointed out one. ._But.the question is not so much whether Mr. Mon referred 
to every. possible subject or even every important subject, as whether his ten 9 shows a 
complete: grasp of the Indian situation. It was not necéssary for Mr. Montagu to refer to the 
| geseoce educational controversy, if that is what the Zimes means by education in Bengal, 

ause it is only:a phase of a wider question, But there are other questions which go 
to the' very root of the situation in India, and if Mr. Montagu’s speech, in spite of its compre- 
henusiveness and its diversity of topics, has profoundly disappointed us, it is because there is 
no evidence. in it of a recognition.on his part of the paramount importance of some of these 
questions. We yield to no one in our appreciation of the urgency of the three questions 
which, according tp Mr. Montagu, the administrator in India has before him at present, 
namely,'the racial os the questions of the maintenance of law and order, and the 
services question. -But even an elementary acquaintance with the state of things in India 
would show that the most important question that confronts the Government of India to-day 
is not any of these three, but popular education, and it is extraordinary ‘that Mr. Montagu 
should not have even referred to it. In a sense which will be readily understood this 
question is at the bottom of all other questions, and the progress of the country in every 
possible department of life is bound up with its solution; That is why the King-Emperor, 
who had no opportunity of seeing and knowing more about India than Mr. Montagu has had, 
but with whom sympathy, insight and a high order of statesmanship were a valuable equiva- 
lent for detailed knowledge, laid the greatest stress in his speeches in India on the paramount 
importance of a wide diffusion of education. Those speeches, one of which has been very 
correctly described as the Magna Charta of Indian education, led the people of India to 
believe that the supreme place of Education in the programme of the administration in India 
was for all time to come assured, and that no attempt would again be made by the King’s 
officcrs and servants in India to give it a back seat. The attitude of some of the Local Gov- 
ernments and the speech delivered by Mr. Montagu do not by any means confirm this belief. 
Nor is there any reference in the speech to the problem of sanitation which is only less im- 
portant than the problem of Elucation. People must live before they can avail themselves 
of the benefits of orderly and civilised government, and the problem of Sanitation in many 
parts of the country is a problem of life and death to millions. There are other features in 
the speech equally disappointing, to some of which we shall presently refer. But there are 
two things for which we are grateful to Mr. Montagu. His reference to the cowardly attempt 
on the life of the Viceroy and, in particular, his emphatic declaration that India abhors the 
crime, which is the work merely of ‘ a knot of irreconcilables, ’ will go some way to remove 
a fundamental misapprehensiun on the part of Englishmen whose knowledge of India is 
derived from a perusal of extremist Anglo-Indian journals. Even more important is the 
declaration of Mr. Montagu that the Public Services enquiry is opening up the whole of the 
vastly important question of the association of Indians with the British in the Government. 
« The old era, ’ he said, ‘ of a hard-and-fast division between the Government and the gov- 
erned on racial lines has disappeared for ever. The watchword of the future is co-opera- 
tion.” Again, referring to the ‘few’ Civil Servants—we only wish they were few—who 
regret the good old:days when they were sent out to govern a people content to be governed 
and lament that they have now to co-operate with the people in the Government of the people’s 
own country, Mr. Montagu said :—“ We do not want these men in India. After all, what 
did we go to India for ? If the people of India have not made any progress as the result of a 
century (?) of British rule, if the problems of Government and the relations between the 
British and Indians are the same as they were in the days of Clive, then the British Govern- 
ment has failed of its only justification. * * ® The problem in India is not the problem of 
material advancement, of increasing prosperity, or of new public buildings. It is not even a 
problem of efficiency. It is a problem of Government and co-operation, of giving the Indian 
an increasing opportunity in his own country, and increasing assistance in the development 
of his capacity for Local Government ang Administration.’ Here and through some other 
peer itched in the same key spoke the true Liberal, as distinguished from the official 

iberal, the mouthpiece of the India Office, who spoke through the rest of the speech.” 


‘ 


- Sein a willie eiihial 14. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 12th 


August 1913, publishes the following :— 


“ During the discussion on the Indian Budget in ‘the House of Commons Mr. Morrel 
called attention to the need for increased Parliamentary control of Indian affairs. Regard- 
ing the debate that took place on the motion we shall have something to say later on. 
There is no.doubt that the question is one of great importance, and Mr. Morrell deserves our 

itnde for having drawn attention to it. At the same time we are frankly of opinion 
that these discussions serve little or no practical purpose. Increased Parliamentary control 
of Indian affairs was the dream of an earlier generation of political workers in India, among 
others, of the founders. of the Indian National Congress, but the last twenty-five years have 
abundantly demonstrated the utter futility.of this dream. The British Democraey, as re- 
presented by: the House of Commons, will, it is now perfectly clear, pay attention to Indian 
affairs only in one of two cases: either when there is unusual excitement in India or some 
trouble on the Frontier,or when India has the rare good fortune of securing the sympathy 
of a Parliamentary leader of commanding influence and personality. The only occasions 
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Australia and Africa, there is no | 
those countries is controlled not by yg Bet 
menta, and the House of Commons, . 
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as direct control is concerned, John Stdart Mill’s dictim that ‘such a thing as the gover- 
ment of ene people by another does not and eannot exist’ wae only an a be statement 
of a trath whieh is as true to-day as it -was when Mill wrote his eséa 
Government, aed which will be as trie -to-morrow sé it is to-day. 
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There are qnestions in which there i is aclear conflict of interests between important 
‘dated in India and influential British electors, and in such cases the control of the Demo- 
cracy, in the present circumstances, may easily manifest itself in the way that it did in the 
matter of the countervailing excise duties on cotton goods. For these reasons, while we are 
as anxious as anybody that Indian-affairs should be kept as prominently before the British 
public as they could possibly be kept,and that the British ouse of Commons should be 
induced to devote more time to the’ discussion of Indian queations, we are decidedly of 
pawy be that in askin mg | for ray eae Parliamentary control weshould make it absolutely 
clear that the demand is only tentative, and in the meantime the greater part of the atten- 
tion of Indian reformers should be concentrated on securing a development of the Legislative 
Couneils in India, with a view to making them truly representative,and enlarging the 
share of their control over the actual day-to-day administration. The agitation in England, 
in other words, should primarily be directed not to securing .s ge Parliamentary control 
over Indian affairs, but towards having the seat of control established in India ‘itself. 


v. —Native Soomsties 4ND RSLIGIOUS Marrens. 


15. The following is from the Khalsa 
Advooste (Amritsar), of thr Ith August 1918 :— 


« Few aatraps have filled the high position of the head of a Provincial Government like 
the dool-headed, puré-heatted and synipathétic ruler Sir James Meaton, Lieutenant-Governor 
4 thé United Provinces of Agra atid Otidh, and fewer still have shown an anxiety to pay 

tegard' to the sedtinnbts 0 of the vatious communities that inhabit this country. There 

has hoo ppcriaiaity, to catanlil, SERS BS be not availed wh Fyn bags gt vragy Ba a 
heart that throke for bp A pans ple the Gtadious Providence has placed under his sage Eb 

Sao ec ae 

rinciples cea y, y, an practice @ Virtue in 

the air of fini A few weeks back we would have refused to believe that it 


The camp Riot. 
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er Ee Cecteanentces of Cotten fo in 00 portale \ete thek Ge lenin 
of Indian would be forfeited if the demolished portion of the Cawnpore Masjid 
wat, not re-built and if the Government at Home compell to evacute Adrianople, 


Turkey 
ea carried so y and with such violence by mea believed to be in the confidence 
‘tne | 


good books of the Government was bound to have very undesirable results. The 
Musalmans of Cawnpur, therefore, are not wholly to blame if they should have let themselves 
Hea tiege ge gag deena 4 ay pabredye vernment have been compelled te 
fire: into the to disperse it and restore: order. ge. 
“ There can be no Indian who will not be deeply moved at the loss of so many lives. 
Some of these killed may have been quite innocent spectators. The pity is that men all 
over the country who have earned cheap notoriety by letting loose their unbridled tongues 
have ldst nothing ; while the Cawnpore Musalmans, who were #0 far quiet, inflamed by the 
omy have been guilty of a behaviour that has resulted in serious loss of life and hes 
p — hundreds of families into grief and mourning. We hope it will be found possible 
ag the irresponsible agitators of the sort we have mentioned within the clutches of the 
law and make them feel its grip. 3 
“We respectfully point out that itis a serious mistake to allow the impression 
to that for the sake of Indian Musalmans the British Government is bound 
to in from exercisi her privilege as a Great Enropean Power in dictating 
her own termsin the re-distribution of territories the Balkan State wrested from the 
Turks the other day. There is. not much in common between Turkey and the Indian 
Musalmans notwithstanding the tall talk we have. been acoustomed to hear to the 
countrary. If the tie of religion has not bound together the great countries of Christen- 
dom, it cannot bind Musalmans of all the world into one homogeneous race. History be- 
lies this absurd claim. What will ha in future we know not. We regret very much 
that even the aged philospher, Lord Morley, whom we so highly honour, should have been 
awe fe & serious indiscretion in stating the other day from his seat in Parliament that if 
the Government followed a _—— policy in her relations to Persia, it would hurt the 
feelings of Indian Musalmans so deeply loyal. We do not think it is seriously intended to 
mean that out of respect for the feelings of the Indian Musalmans great Britain will not 


follow the policy of expansion which is so essential for all liviag manly races, whose chief 
ambition is to spread and to conquer.” . 


The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 9th August 1913, publishes the 
following :— | 


‘ * The painful incident which took place at Cawnpore on Sunday last has naturally 
cast a gloom all over the country. Not for many years had anything like it — 
whether at Cawnpare or anywhere else in the United Provinces. That as many as eighteen 
persons should have died as the result of injuries received during the disturbance, while more 
than forty persons are lying injured in hospital, may convey some idea of the seriousness of 
the collision which took place between the police and the local Muhammadans. Clearly the 
first thing necessary in such a case is to-hold a searching enquiry into the circumstances that 
either led to or attended the riot, and the fact that Sir James Meston has already visited the 
place and seen men and things for himself is some indication that the higher authorities will 
not be:lacking in their duty in this matter. There is an impression that if not the riot, at 
least the loss of life might have been avoided, if the local authorities had exercised the tact 
and judgment which might have been expected from them at such a crisis. It has been said 
that if the authorities could not let the Muhammadan mob alone when they began re-build- 
ing the demolished building, they should have a in such force that their very appear- 
ance would have struck terror into the hearts of the men and made the riot impossible. On 
the other hand, there is the local official version which throws the entire responsibility far all 
that happened on the leaders of the mob. It will be necessary for the Local Government to 
consider what truth there is in the one view or in the other, and whether, even if all that had 
happened was unavoidable, the firing itself was equally unavoidable, at any rate in the 
manner and to the extent that it was resorted to. We feel sure the Government of the 
United Provinces will rise to the height of their responsibility, and in the Resolution which 
they will issue on the subject will deal with all these questions with the fullness and in the 
spirit of statesmanship that the circumstances of the case as well.as its im ce impera- 
tively demand. We have no desire to anticipate the verdict of Sir James Meston, but we can 
assure His Honour that the eyes of the Muhammadan community all over the country, and 
not the Muhammadan community alone, are upon him, and that his action in the matter is 
being looked forward to with equal interest and anxiety. Public ohinion, which has re- 
ceived a great shock, has either to be convinced that all that happened was inevitable or to 
be satisfied that the needful will be done to punish those respousible for the loss of life. We 
refrain from making any comments of the merits of the controversy which preced- 


4 


ed the riot. ‘The time for such comment ia not nov.” 
“i The following is from the Observer {Lahore), of the 9th August 
eee = ae 

_* While official and semi-official accounts of the ria’ are veg og broadcast, no 
sathoritative Muslim version of the deplorable incident’is yet to hand. The total roll af 
Geaths hes now mounted te twenty-three énd-indudes a Hindu‘spechator and a policeman, 
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all of whom were killed by the firing. The arrests include some of the Mutawallis ofthe 
modsque, ‘who made speeches at the Idgeh;, though it is stated by both Hindu and: Muslim 
rreepondents that while ‘some of thespeeches wore very strong, almost’ all the: 
desired the’ Mussalmans not to overstep the bounds of Jaw: and ‘constitutional agitation. It 
is stated in accounts gape ode / European correspondents that the Musalmans of aoe 
committed thé riot as a result of the taunts of outside.agitators. And: this view is ‘still-held 

and affirmed by the Lieutenant-Governor also. Against this we feel bound to protest and to 
point out that the most effective taunt was furnished by the Government commsniqué, which 
spoké of their wen Spicy resi little encitement in Cawnpore, ; Was it right, was: it even 
politic for the Provincial Government, we ask, to hurl this inflammatory taunt at the Musal- 
mans of Cawnpore.?-One may: wonder whether such language, if it had proceeded from any 
Muslim quarter, would not have. been vonstrued: by the authorities: themselves into a direct 
incentive to agitation. As a matter ef fact, it was this allusion in the communiqué which, 
according to correspondents acquainted with Urdu, caused the greatest excitement among, the 
people at the Idgah. Is it, therefore, wrong to say that it is not so much the outside people 
ne the Cawonpore authorities thémselves, on whom the main responsibility forthe riot should 


. - As for the firing, the question might well and ae to be asked whether the situation 
could not have been tackled without blood-shed, and whether the authorities had exhausted 
all peaceful means before taking the extreme step. It:wasknown that the meeting at the 
Idgah was attended by tho of persons, and there is stated to have .been a rumour in 
the: town that some Kabulis would attempt: to rebuild the ae This should have been 

anticipated by the people ; and if a Jarge force of the police, sufficient to overawe the mob, 

had been located near the Machhli Bazar mosque before the Idgah meeting dispersed; per- 
haps the roit might not have occurred at all. However, no precaution of the sort was taken. 
Moreover, it is undeniable that the mob had not injured a single man before it: was disturbed: 
The haste of the authorities:in giving the order to fire is. deserving of special notice. The 
safést course to follow, many people are positively of opinion, under the circumstances, would 

have been to allow the crowd to rebuild the demolished portion of the mosque and to remove 
it afterwards when the crowd had dispersed. If such a course had been followed, it would 

have ended the affair peacefully.and the final decision would have been pronounced by Sir 
James Meston himeelf. One cannot but come to the conclusion: that it is the love of prestige 
that has resulted in the.death of so:many people. So far as the Musalmans are concerned, it 
need hardly be stated that the incident has created a most painful impression throughout 
India. Prayers are being offered in many towns for the benefit of the souls of those killed ; 
while subséription ‘lists have been opened for conducting the defence of the prisoners. We. 
once more appeal ‘to the Government of Tiidia to apply the balm to the wounded hearts of 
the Muhiammadans, to restore the demolished ‘portion of the mosque, to investigate the riot 
affair impartially and to enhance. popular:confidence in the strength and impartiality of the 
British Government by reapecting popular feeling.” ‘ ce tes 


In its issue of the 5th August, the Zamindar (Lahorey; describes, the 
previous Sunday as “ The minor Resurrection Day of Cawnpore,” and in its issue 
of the: 7th, after publishing a highly-coloured and biassed description of the. riot, 


makes the following remarks :— 


. Forgetful of our own grief and sorrow we now pray for the well -being 
of our leaders, none of whom have been left behind (¢.¢., all of whom are in 
jail), with the exception of those who profess to éacrifice their lives in order 
to show their loyalty to Government, and who feel disgusted with the sighs of 
thele. co-religionists, We hape, however, that our. sympathetic brethren in the 
mofassil wil help the Muslims of Cawnpore. eo ae peg = 

; “The Cawnpore affair has made us forget even the Balkan War ; even 
little children were most cruelly killed, and their innocent: appearance after death 
made ‘our hearts leap into our mouths. May God root out oppression ‘and  main- 
(ia pemner  eB cre ere ae ere 
‘In cits‘ saeceeding issue the paper comnients on thé riot in the following 
_- “The-short-sighted policy of the lacal authorities of Cawnpore and of the 
8 led: to the’ abating of rivers of blood in 

Oo 


statesmen of the United Provinow, dee ito the shedding blood in 
Cawnpore.. Unarmed Musalmans lave been killed merely for having endeavour- 
ed to'rebuild their demolished modqae, © © 4 0 GS 


ip fieThe secret and one-sided action taken from, first to last (by the authori- 
ties).is a disgrace to a civilised and. Government. The demolition of 


the mosque: will always -be:regarded:aa.an-unparalleled: event ip the history of 
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British India, an event over which present and future generations will ever 
shed tears of blood. Musalmans will ever regard the shining bayonet points, 
with the assistance of which part of the Cawnpore Mosque was salted down on 
July Ist, as aimed at their own bosoms, for the British administrators have 
acted with manifest injustice and stubboraness in dealing with the affair. 


“Tt should be remembered that had the question been of a political and not 
of a religious nature, Musalmans would never have raised such an outery; but 
their religion has been interfered with and their house of worship has been 
pulled down. Nay, even the Proclamation of the late Queen Victoria granting 
religious liberty to all sections of the Indian people has been flagrantly violated. 
Hitherto Muhammadans have believed that the British Government was based 
on the solid rock of justice, equity and concession, but the Government of Sir 
James Meston has deliberately paid no heed to their outcries. We used to hear 
about the oppression practised by Russian officials, but never imagined that the 


statesmanship of Sir James Meston would present a spectacle of Russian 
oppression in India.” 


The Puigham-i-Sulah (Lahore), of the 7th August 1913, says that 
it has been deeply grieved to hear that asa result of the unpopular policy 
adopted by the Govtsmiath of the United Provinces a serious riot’ broke out 
at Cawnpore on the 3rd of August. It would have. been much better if, in view 
of the existing excitement of Muhammadans in India and Burma over the 
Cawnpore Mosque affair, the authorities had displayed sobriety and statesmanship, 
and had nipped the mischief in the bud by deciding the question in conformity 
with the wishes of the people. But unfortunately the (District) Magistrate of 
Cawnpore acted hastily, and by his conduct inflamed the minds (lié. poured 
oil on the fire) of Musalmans. In fact no stone was left unturned to prejudice 
Muhammadans against Government, and the feelings of crores of people whom 
it was wf to gratify by a slight exercise of policy were deeply woundel when 
their helpless and unarmed co-religionists ‘at Cawnpore) were made the targets 
~ volleys of musketry. The paper then goes on to say that, as the authorities 
were aware of the existing tension and excitement, they should have had 
recourse to more peaceful methods of persuasion ; but now that bloodshed has 
resulted, it looks to Lord Hardinge for justice, and hopes that His Excellency 
will order the rebuilding of the mosque. If this is not done and the tension 
not relieved, there is every apprehension of a recrudescence of unrest in the 
country, for political agitators are only too eager to seize upon such oppor- 
tunities and win over discontented sections of the community. As a well-wisher 
of British rule and a sympathiser with Muhammadans, the Editor finally 
expresses how deeply the incident has pained him, for it will very probably 


entail serious jnjury to those traditions of loyalty to British rule which Muham- 
medans have held for the last 50 years. 


The Millat (Lahore), of the Ist August 1913, says that in a country 
ruled by foreigners agitation must necessarily result in rebellion. It is really a 
misfortune, it continues, that one section of the Muslim population should have 
shown such zeal for agitation as to carry the whole Muslim community away with 
it and induce it to set on foot an agitation which was in reality quite unnecessary. 
Muhammadans should remember that if the real representatives of the com- 
munity think. proper to support agitation, they will by their attitude all the 
more incite those who have already profited by it to resort toit again. It is a 
pity that such a newspaper as the Vukel has abandoned its gravity, its caution, 
and its moderation, and has brought into requisition much that is irrelevant, 
and it will indeed be a disgrace if those who know everything and regard 
themselves as leaders add fuel to the fire. If Islam enjoins protection of a 
mosque, at the same time it condemns agitation against the powers that be. 
The paper then refers'to the religious advice given by Maulvi Nur-ud-din, to 
the effect that Musalmans should not be displeased with Government for demol- 
ishing. that part of a mosque which, in the time of the Prophet, was not 
considered to be an integral part of the religious building. The Miél/at further 
advises Musalmans no: to allow their religious sentiments to be controlled by the 
Comrad:, the . Muslim Gazette & Co., for those who are connected with such 
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p pers know nothing of the real meaning of religion. The paper then stigniatises 
as surprising and reprehensible the conduct of those Maulvis who consider it 
expedient to take part in agitation, and affirms that a few short-sighted people, 
who have never been inside mosques, but have sold them for. the purpose of 
building mangers, have made a mountain out of molehill in order to fill: 
their own pockets, It will be a disgrace if, after learning the real state of 
- affairs through the Press communiqué issued-by' the Government of the ‘United 
_ Provinces, Musalmans fail to express their gratitude for the kind acts of 
Government. | 


The Mister Gazette (Lahore), in its. issue of the 3lst July, deprecates the 
agitation raised by Muhammadans in connection with the Cawnpore rane and 
advises them to accept the explanation of the authorities. 


The Akhbar-i-’-dm (Lahore), of the 7th August 1913, describes how a ~ 
few ‘selfish persons, in order to gain their own selfish ends, began to mislead their. 
co-religionists by the taunt that they had not the courage to fight when the 
Feringhees were pulling down their House of God. A few “national ” leaders” 
carried on agitation on the subject in their “national” papers, whose editors 
began to move heaven and earth without considering the real aspect of the case. 
This led to the inevitable result—Muslim hatred (of Government) and a riot. 
In reality, the only object of these “national” papera in inciting the people 
was to fill their own coffers. — | | 


The following is from the Arya Putrika (Lahore), of the 9th August 
1913 s— | 


“It is difficult to realise the motives which prompted the Muhammadans of Cawnpore 
to take the law in their own handsin the manner they did on Sunday last. The origin 
of the trouble was the demolition of a projection of the Machhli Bazar mosque in order to 
widen the road, and it was proposed to compensate. the loss by the grant ofa piece of Jand 
bebind the mosque. No row was made when the projection was pulled down. Besides, 
His Honoaor the Lieutenant-Governor had promised to give the Muhammadans a hearing 
on Monday. But on Sunday last, after a macs meeting held in counection with the re- — 
taking of ‘Adrianople and the local mosqté in question, about five hundred Muhammadans, | 
following:a black flag, marched to the mosque and began rebuilding the demolished portion. . 
The Police, on interfering, were so violently attacked that they had to take shelter . behind 


the Chowki.” 


Thé Aror’ans Gazvtte (Amritsar), of the 8th August 1913, says that 
it is premature, if not illegal, in the present circumstances, to fasten the responsi- 
bility of the riot on any particular person. The paper then refers to the official 
version of the affair, and says that if Muhammadans, who loudly profess loyalty to 
Government, had kept silent over the demolition of the bath-room, which is not. 
considered a sacred part of the mosque, the present inauspicious hour would not - 
have arrived. cuba 


_The Rajput Guzette-{ Lahore), of the 9th August 1913, accuses Muham- 
madans of short-sightedness in the matter, and says that while the authorities - 
displayed great oe the Muhammadans showed merely anger and excite- 
ment. ‘The paper then refers to the demolition of a church at Rampur, and . 
remarks that if the British Government had been as short-sighted and obstinate | 
as the Muhammadans of Cawnpore, it. would have avenged itself for the demoli- 
tion of the church. Such ideas, however, are quite foreign to Government. To. - 
oppose such a rule as the British shows crass ignorance, and Muhammadans | 
should therefore abandon their obstinate line of conduct and cease to inflame’ 
religious passions, for,such conduct cannot possibly lead to an 7 good result. It is 
evilent.that the riot has been caused by the writings of those Islamic papers which . 
arouse Muhammadans by publishing mischievous articles. Such papers should . 
abstain from disseminating views Thigh are likely to create disturbances in the. 
country, otherwise disaster to the..Muslim community will probably result.’ 


16, Ina note entitled Hon. mashes in the, pet al Peep (Lahore). of . 

leas vindig, the dist July 1913, after remarking that the manner | 
barrteentcori ener beg in which members of the Salvation Army convert 

simple-minded Ilindus to Christianity is patent to the world, reproduces the’ 


ss 
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plan recently formulated by a Christian gentlemen in order to convert Hindus; 
and contributed by him to the columns of the Juanod ya of Bombay. The 
Desh observes that if this plan, which consists of adopting the dress and customs 
of Hindus, had been suggested by motives of love and religion, it would have 
been most welcome, but as it has been dictated by ulterio® motives it is advisable 
that Hindus should be on the alert in order to protect their co-religionista from: 
alling a prey to the Salvation Army. : | 


ie 17. Under the heading “ We. oat iL "op of the Arjan” the 
j Paigham-i-Su/ah (Lahore), of the 31st July 1913 

ss ieealaaaaiasece publishes an article in which the writer, one Mapyed, 
says that out of lakhs of Aryas who are overflowing with the exuberance of in- 
tense (/é¢. fresh) zeal (for their religion), and who are in the habit of dishonouring | 
(it. laying their hands upon the izza¢ of) every gentleman and accusing all holy | 
people of being thieves and dacoits, he cannot find even one who claims 
to bea godly man. Pandit Dayanand, the founder of the Arya Samaj, never 
advanced this cla'm, and Pandit Lekh Ram, who, according to the Arya Samaj, 
is, after the former, the most holy personage among the Aryas, could not pro- 
fess to have had any connection with God. On the contrary he fell a victim 
to the prophecy of the prophet of Kadian, and established by h’s death the 
truth of Islam and the fact that that great man was entrusted with a commission 
from God. Again, the Arya Samajists arein the habit of taking except’o1 to 
polygamy and divorce, but they never consider that such a filthy ani shameful 
institution as niyog exists among them which allows an Arya Samajist to dis- 
engage himself from the embrace of his noble and pure wife, and, after making her 
wear fascihating dress and anointing her with scents, to deliver her to the embrace . 
of a stranger inebriated with carnal cravings who, it is feared, is likely not only 
to ravish her chastity but also to injure her health (by cohabitation). Are these 
the teachings which are regarded as designed to safeguard the rights of women ? 
The doctrine is so horrible and shameless that, let alone a man, even an animal 
will not tolerate its sponse being subjected to such treatment. But instead of 
Aryas being permitted by their religious books to marry a second wife in the. 
event of their having no children from their first marriage, they are enjvined to 
search for a giver of semen for their wives, to supply him with excellent bed and 
food; to make over their wives to him, and in the meantime they are. themselves | 
to walk about in the courtyard. This they are permitted to do not once, but for 
eleven times. These teachings, concludes the writer, make our hair stand on end, | 
and we are ata loss to understand how a society can exist in which such teachings 
are held to be lawful. We request the Samaj to have the teachings regarding 
niyog removed from the Setyarth Parkash. 


VI—LEGISLATION. 


18. The Civil and Military News ‘(Ludhiana), of the 28th July 

ni 1913, has an article headed ‘ The great need 

PP ono for State control of rates of framing a Jaw for the restriction of usury : 
| worthy of attention by the Government of India.” 
The paper declares that usury has brought about the ruin of not a few: 
families in India, and has also proved instrumental in causing villages, 
houses and shops worth lakhs of rupees to pass from the hands of their. 
proprietors into those of bankers and Sahukars. These Sahukars are in the. 
habit of making merciless demands for exorbitant rates of interest, and of. 
harassing the unfortunate zamindars to such an extent as to make it impossible 
for them to obtain release from their clutches even by paying double and treble. 
the amount of their debts. The money-lenders, however, who are all. Hindus, | 
are so hard-hearted that they do not hesitate to cut the throats even of 
their own co-religionists, to say nothing of Musalmans. The present state 
of affairs is dué to the unfortunate fact that there exists no provision of law 
restricting rates of interest, and the question naturally arises as to why Govern- 
ment has allowed these money-lending wolves to prowl without check or restraint 
amidst the herd of debtor-sheep. The debtor assuredly deserves the protection 
of Government, which should accordingly put an effectual check on excessive 
usury by enacting a law to the effect that no court shall allow a money-lender 
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to receive interest amountin 
article concludes by urging 
law. 


he more than one quarter of the prinoipal. The 
ovetnment to make no delay in passing such a 


The Akhfar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 2nd August 1913, complains that the 
institut'‘on of Agricultural Banks is resulting in the ruin of the money-lender, 
and suggests a remedy in the establishment of a fixed rate of interest. : 


19. The Munir (Jhang), of the lst August 1913, publishes a contribution 
pee _._ from one Siddigi, who says that althongh the 
wo of the Land Alienation Alienation of Land Act has been passed, yet. the 
money-lenders have successfully devised means to 
evade its provisions, For instance, a money-lender secures the land of a zamin- 
dar on mortgage and has the transaction recorded in the Government papers in 
the name of a reliable zamindar. He puts down two or three times the real 
amount of the mortgage-money as debt against the name of the fictitious mort- 
gagee in his bahé, and gets the thumb impression of the latter affixed to it. The 
morey-lender keeps the land in his own possession and secures the produce of the 
land in the capacity of mortgagee. If the mortgagor objects to this procedure, a 
case is at once filed against him. More ver, a money-lender secures a zamindar’s 
laid on mortgage, enters two or three times the amount of the mortgage money 
as debt against him in his bahi, and takes possession of the land, so that if the 
zamindar wishes to obtain possession, a decree for the said amount with interest 
accruing is obtained by bringing a suit incourt. If such matters are brought b 
the Patwaris to the notice of Revenue officers, zamindars are silenced by the 
display of ‘‘ the pistol of debt.’’ The writer then says that mammon-worshipping 
money-lenders have closed the door of debt against zamindars, with the. result 
that they find it very difficult to’borrow money at a time of urgent need. He 
has with his own eyes seen cases in which the sum lent by money-lenders has 
increased by one-half on the very first day on account of various demands made 
by the money-lenders, such as Zamb.t, &c. Another evil is that zamindars are 
made to promise not to kill kine at marriages and other ceremonies. In order to 
suppress these evils the writer requests Government to take steps to frustrate 
the schemes of money-lenders, to increase the number of Agricultural Banks, to 
fix the rate of interest and to prohibit such absurdities as Gur Chora Saropa,, 
Warasohi and Thal Tambol, under cover of which money-lenders raise the prin- 
cipal by one-half on the very first day. | 


VII.—GeneraL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) —Judicial. 


20. Writing under the heading “ Appeal against acquittal,” the Desh 
ascites ciathial capita. (Lahore), of the 29th July 191%, refers to the 
| ee question. asked in. Parliament regarding appeals 

against acquittal, and says that, according to the Pioneer, such cases are common . 
in France and Austria. Butin France appeals against acquittal are allowed 
only in summary trials, and it is in India alone that a person acquitted by the 
lawer Court is on appeal sentenced:to be hanged by the appellate Court. The 
Pioneer, however, says that this practice is suited to the exigencies of India. 
But why is thisso? Ifthe practice is a good one, why has it not been introduc- 
ed in England? If, on the other hand, the practice has been introduced in 
India because the Judges are unreliable and the assessors are not honest, why 


has no attempt been made to appoint reliable Judges and to empanel honest 
assessors ? ) | 


21, The Akhbar-i-’ 4m (Lahore), of the 27th July 1913, has .an article 
7 ee _. headed “ Certain defects’ in the Court of Wards,’ . 
we against the Court of which alleges that the Managers of the Court’ of. 
Wards, who are generally native officers,. do not 
bear yood characters and behave like wolves among the wives and daughters of 
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raises. On many occasions, declares the paper, we have seen these wolves making 
“ illegal ‘attacks ”” on ‘these noble’ladies ; and if the latter do not obey their com- 
mands, complaints are made against them and their allowances are stopped. Some 
Managers enrich themselves at the expense of their wards, and send to their own 
houses and: appropriate to their own use whatever grain or other commodities they 
ean lay their hands on. They also accept presents from the children of the raises 
and themselves secure the best horses to ride on, while the former go about helpless 
wearing tattered and worn-out shoes. We suggest that the scions of families under 
the Court of Wards should be &ppdinted managers, as these men are likely to 
accord better treatment to ladies, and Deputy Commissioners should make 
enquiries from time to time about their conduct. 


(b)— Police. 


ee vy : eet 22. The following is from the Tribune 
rasta atacs: ee (Lahore), of the 9th August 1913 :— 


“ Pollowing on the heels of the deplorable riot at Cawnpore, comes the report of 
a similar, though comparatively less serious, incident at Naraingapvj in Bengal. It is 


alleged ‘that several Muhammadan fanatics were inciting people to acts of lawlessness — 
when, on receipt of the information, the Sub-Inspector of Raipur went with several | 


eonstables te arrest the said fanatics. Resistance was offered by the followers of the latter, 
resulting in a severe fight between them and the police. Several policemen were badly 
injured and 20 Musalmans were arrested. Until fuller details arrive, it is impossible 
to fix the responsibility for rioting, but of this there can be no duubt whatever, that 
the incident, coming so soon after that of Cawnpore, shows that the frenzied talk of 
irtesponsible nmren is producing its baneful results, Under the stress of heat and excitement 


it is not always easy to maintain respect to law and authority. Leaders of Muham- © 


madan public opinion should now exert their influence to hold in check the men who 
do not fully realise their responsibility.” 


(d)\—Lducation. 


' 23. In an article headed ‘* University and politics,” the Desh (Lahore), 

: of the 27th July 1913, says that in interfering with 

Poly = a cae and the the affairs of the Calcutta University the Govern- 
ment of India has found itself entangled in an 

imbroglio which cannot be justified by any law, logic or principle, nor even 
by common sense. It has now become obvious that in refusing. to appoint 
(dit. dismissing) the three lecturers recommended by the Senate of the University, 
the Government of India overstepped ‘the bounds: of its authority. ‘Ihe article 
then proceeds to show how unjustifiable was the action of Government, and 
expresses its satisfaction that the Senate of the Calcutta University does not 
support the despotic doings of the Government of India. It is useless to deny, 
so the article continues, that there are some Englishmen in India who, unlike 
others, are (not) afraid to grant a little liberty to Indians. Hitherto Lord 
Hardinge has been regarded as one of these noble and high-minded people, but 
it is a pity that the deplorable ineident to which reference has been made has 
filléd people with doubts and misgivings. If, however, it can be shown in any 
way that His Excellency has been misguided by those who hold contrary views, 


and that he is prepared to make amends, Indians may, to a considerable degree, 
feel reassured and satisfied. 


- 24, -'Fhe Desh (Lahore), of the 3rd August 1913, says that although the 
ne ees ‘services rendered by Government in helping students 
Industrial: education in the to Jearn practical industry have proved beneficial in 
sb | this Province, yet they are nothing (lt. one thousandth- 
part) when compared with those rendered by other countries in the same direc- 
tion. The paper then refers to, and eulogises, the efforts made by Russia to 
promote industrial, physical and practical education in the Caucasian Province, 
and says that a comparison between the efforts of Government and those of Russia 
makes one hang one’s head with shame, | 


25. The Zamindar re, of the 27th July 1913, refers to the section 


The Aligarh University. of the (Muslim): University Bill in which the powers 


| ef the Viceroy in interfering with the affairs of the 
University have been defined, and: says that any person who does not wish 
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intentionally to deceive Government can imagine what powers Musalmens, ia 
view of this section, will be able to exercise in controlling the affairs of their own 
University. It is equivalent to giving to the Kotwal of the city the key ofthe | 
house which has been built after ea exertion and at enormous expense. To 
those, however, who regard a University merely as a series of magnificent 
buildings, this aspect of the question is indeed an ordinary one. It is said that 
the Viceroy is invested with these powers merely for the satisfaction of Govern- 
ment, for otherwise he cannot take a practical interest in the affairs of the 
Aligarh College by relinquishing his own duties. But this type of argument is 
another weighty link in the chain of deception which forms part of the history 
of the (proposed Muslim) University. It is really a foolish move to entrust 
one’s fate to the Viceroy,. for he will not exercise his powers or be afforded an 
opportunity to do so. A man may be honest, but that is no reason why we 
shonld entrust our safe to him. There is, however, a slight element. of truth in 
the deception. Surely those who favour the scheme will not voluntarily estab- 
lish a University which is likely to create differences between the Viceroy and the 
University authorities, for the section referred to above will only be applied. when 
there is a difference of opinion between the University andthe Viceroy. But. 
if the workers of the University are of the same type as the workers of the 
Aligarh College, we need not even consider the possibility of differences of 
opinion, for of course they will yield even before they are asked to do so. 
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Writing under the heading “The Muslim University,” the Hamdard 
(Delhi), of the 2nd August 1913, says that since Musalmans have been under- 
going most bitter experiences in connection with recent events during the last two 
years, it appears impossible for them to accede to a proposal to invest a non- 
Muslim individual or. body with powers which are not enjoyed even by the 
authorities of the Muslim University (dit. the Court). Believing, however, that 
the Chancellor would never exercise those extensive powers with which it 
is proposed to invest him, Musalmans found it possible to agree to the proposal 
merely for the sake of show, but the occurrences of the present da tere 
disclosed the true state of affairs. The employment of bayonets to ucines 
the Musalmans of Cawnpore is not likely to reassure Muhammadans, and an 
eminent physician is required to heal their wounded hearts. The paper then 
expresses the hope that the misguided British cabinet will afford Lord 
Hardinge an opportunity to patch up the tattered polity of Great Britain 
and the broken hearts-of Musalmans. Until this is done, it will be absurd to 
expect Musalmans to make over, not toa representative Muslim body, but to - 
some one external, the power finally to decide any matter relating to the internal 
affairs of the University. If, however, Government succeeds in winning the . 
hearts and confidence of Musalmans, they will follow it as they formerly did 
until the 12th December 1911. 


26. The Jiwan Tat (Lahore), of the 31st July 1913, says that Lala 
Munshi Ram would be able to realise the enormit 
pie maeahl Dom ond the Gest: of sonanating. disgraceful falsehoods {about the Jiwan 
| Tat or the Dev Samaj) only if some “ Dayanandi . 
Mahatma” of his own persuasion, and of similar mendacity, were to fabricate 
such a story as the following about the Gurukul at Hardwar:— 


_ § Hearing of the high reputation of the Gurukula Kangri, I myself went 
to see the institution.. On approaching a room I heard Harish Chandra, Brahm- 
chari, addressing a certain person in the following strain :—‘Oh father! We 
cannot show our faces to the people on account of the misdeeds of the Brahm- 
charis (celibates) and the teachers disclosed by Dharampal, B. A., and Tulsi 
Bam, M. A. If the people get wind of the new move you have. adopted, we 
shall drown ourselves:in the Ganges for very shame. Thereupon Harish 
Chandra, Brahmchari, began to weep. Indra Brahmchari then spoke :— 
‘Oh father! You have passed your whole life in committing sins. You 
have, now. grown.old, and should abandon 7° r sinful ways.’ But no reply was 
given. I then heard sounds of blows and kicks proceeding from’ the ‘room, 
and the noise of some one falling to the ground. Some of the Brahmcharis of 
the Gurukula, also hearing ‘the noige, left their Sandhya and ran toward, 


, 
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the room, but the doors being shut they could donothing. A Brahmchari, 
however, made the following remark :—‘ Brethren, leave it alone, for similar 
scenes take place hege every day, and the Mahatma is always teaching us that 
by committing such sins Dayanandi Mahatmas will be born who will hoist the 
flag of Om on Mecca and Medina.’ My surprise at witnessing such a scene as 
this knew no bounds, &c., &c.”’ 


(h) — Miscellaneous. 


| : ' 27. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 13th 
rhb sieences August 1913, publishes the following :— 


“One of the hasty, ill-considered and unwise acts of Sir Louis Dane was the appoint- 
meut of a Committee more than six months ago to inquire into the conditions and prospects 
of the Punjab clerical service. The members of this Committee were, and we believe are, 
for it daes not seen to have yet been dissolved, Messrs. Casson, Abbott and Thompson. We 
believe they were at the time to have reverted to their respective substantive appointments 
but for the special work which was found for them by the ex-Lieutenant-Governor. We 
should be very glad to be told that this was not so, and that the members of the Committee 
were attending to this special duty in addition to their own respective duties as Deputy 
(Commissioners. Bat our information is that they have all been whole time officers on 
special duty for aperiod of at least six months. In that case the Committee cést the tax- 
peyer moathly — : 


Ra. 
Mr. Casson —_ , 2,250 
Allowance ‘es 500 
Mr, Abbott eee eee eee 1,800 
D. A. ves 10 
Mr. Thompson aes ove ove 1,500 
Total roughly o00 6,350 


> 
For six months this precious Committee should cost us Rs. 38,000 in round sum. At any 
rate, supposing that they have been whole-time officers, the tax-payer has been saddled at 
- the lowest with Rs. 30,000. What was the necessity for the appointment of this Committee ? 
Were the Deputy Commissioners of the districts consulted in the matter? Was it not 
possible to invite proposals from the Deputy Commissioners instead of referring the matter 
to an outside agency over the heads of District Officers? After all, what is the result of the 
inquiry ? Some reports are current to the effect that the Committee is going to justify its 
own appointment by proposing—not increase of pay (that has been reserved for the well- 
paid I. C.S.), but an actual reduction of pay accompanied by a reduction in the strength 
of clerks. This report is enough to dishearten the poor men who have been slaving at the 
desk, denying themselves aud their families even bare necessaries, while their I.C.S. officers 
have secured the approval of the Secretary of State fora scheme of maximum salaries in 
anticipation of the report of the Royal Commission. The Government we hope are alive 
to the fact that the members of the I. C.S. can, if need be, dispense with their 20 H. P. 
motor ears till such time as they get their maximum salaries, but that the clerks on mini- 
mum wages cannot dispense with their aita and ghi till they are given living wages. But 
is it true that the Casson Committee has recommended the abolition of the post of the 
Superintendent of the Vernacular Office and its amalgamation with that of the Head Clerk ? 
Ts it also true that the Committee has recommended a reduction of the Reader’s pay? Tho 
Government made a mistake in appointing this Committee over the heads of district 
officers. We hope they will not repeat it by withholding publicity to the report. Pub- 
licity and criticism will reveal to Government a state of affairs which no such Committee can 


bring to light. 


/ 
rane J. MISICK, 
| First Asstt. to the Dy. Inspir.-Genl. of Police, 
The 16th August 1915, CO. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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1l. Sir Michael O er’s future policy ( Observer) ib. 
12. my en udicial and Executive functions sa 21. Local Self-Government in India(Hamdard) ... 748 
II.—ArGHANIsTaN AND TRans-FRONTIER. A) areceinn= 
22. Industrial Education in India (Desh) oe 
Nib. 93. Mr, Bestasn-Ball ond the Madaripur School in ed 
D és eee eee 
a IIL.—Narrvs Starzs. 24. Press dk: of Mr. Hornell ( Tribune) ane 4b. 
13. Poonch Affaits (Zamindar) — ~~. 42) 25. Laying the foundation of the Maynard Islamia 
School (Khalsa Advocate) oe ane 4b. 
IV.—Kinz-K1 Line. 
Nil. (e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
V.—Nativz Socretrgs aND Rgticiovs MartsRs, ae. 
(f) Railways and Communications— 
14. The Cawnpore Mosque and Sir James Meston - 
(Observer) ons ese coe §=— 748 26, A Complaint (Panjabee) o_ we 7€0 
15. The Cawnpore Riot (Tribune, Khalsa Advocate, 
@ Patrika and Millat) vee eee 744 (9) Postal matters— 
16. The Karachi Mosque Affair (Tridune = 
7. Bird a Mesto th Arya Sa M 7 | ask 
17. ames n on the ma oves , 
ment (Tribune) ) Mover 4p, | @ Miscettancous— 
18. Muhammadan ationality (Tribune) oe 747 Nil. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANGH AS IT STOOD ON THE 23rp AUGUST 1913. 


No, Name. Locality. Name of Publisher, Circulation. 
a ENGLISH. — Le ii sini insite. isis 
DAILY. 
1 | Tribune e+. | Lahore -- | Bihari Lal eee 2,000 copies. 
TRI-WEEELY. 
2 } Panjabee »-. | Lahore «- | Mul Chand eee 2,250 copies. 
BI-WEEELY, 
3 | Observer .. | Lahore «. | Nizam-ud-din see 1,200 copies. 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi oo | Je KR, Thapar eee 300 5 
News. 
WEEELY, 
5 | Arya Patrika ee. | Lahore ... | Salig Ram oe 500 copies. 
6 | Comrade ee. | Delbi «- | Muhammad Ali ee 8,000 ,, 
7 | Harbinger -»- | Lahore Feroze Din ove 250 4 
8 | Khalsa Advocate .-. | Amritsar »» | Khalsa Advocate Com- 700 yy 
mittee, 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly -. | Simla 8. H, Liddell 500_—Sé=“n, 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
10 | Jijnasut | Lahore - | Ishar Das oo 700 copies. 
MONTHLY. ) | 
11 | D.-A.-V. College Magazine ... | Lahore .. | Saraswati Nath eee 2,000 copies. 
12 | Durbar »». | Amritsar Kasar Mal ae a 
13 | Forman Christian Oollege | Lahore ove ove ove 
Notes.f 
14 | Practical Medicine ee | Delhi Madho Narain ove 1,000 copies. 
15 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore .. | R. B, Moban Lal oe 500, 
16 | Punjab Mission News eo. | Do. Mr. H, E, Clark se 500 4» 
17 | Ravi —_ * Mr. 8. Robson one 500» 
18 | Review of Religions eo | Qadian (Gurdaspur) ... |Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia 800 _,, 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore »»» | Dev Rattan eee 500 —=C*=;, 
20 | Teacher .- | Dinga (Gujrat) eo. | Kalyan Singh ani a 
21 } Union ee. | Lahore »- | P, Je Richards, B.A. oe 400 , 
22 Vedic Magazine and Gurukul; Do, | Devi Chand one 500 ,, 
Samachar. 
URDU. 
DAILY. 
23 | Akhbar-i-’Am ». | Lahore ««- | Govind Sahai eee 1,000 copies. 
24 | Desh : «| Do. - | Dina Nath ee 2,000 _ ,, 
25 | Hamdard .- | Delhi ... | Muhammad Ali ove eee 
‘ 26 | Paisa Akhbar -. | Lahore «- | Muhammad Din eee 8,000 copies. 
27 | Rafiq® eee | Delhi «. | Mirza Asadulla Beg oo 1,000 , 
28 | Zamindar »»- | Lahore -. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 15,000 ,, 
TRI-WEEELY, 
29 | Paigham-i-Sulah »». | Lahore - ove | Rajab-ud-din coe ie 
BI-WEEELY, 
30 | Vakil oo. | Amritsar ... | Ali Bakhsh and Mussammat 2,000 copies. 
Fazal-un-Nisa. 
© Not received during the week, 
+ Not received during the month. 
t Not received during the fortnight, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS: EXAMINED BY THE SPBOJAL 


BRANCH AS'‘IT: STOOD ON THE 23np: AUGUST 1913:-—conTINUED. 


UBRDU—OONTINUED, 
WEEELY, 
Afghan 
Ahl-i-Fiqah 
Ahl-i-Hadis 
Ahluwalia Gazette 
Akhbar-i-’Am 
Army News*® 
Arjuna 
Arorbans Gazette 
: Arya Gaaette 
Badar 
Bharat 
Chandhwin Sadi* 
Civil and Military News 
Curszon Gazette 
Durbar Magazine 


Fazal 


Hakam*® 


| Haq* 


Haq Pasand 


| Himala 


Hindu 


| Hindustan 


Hunter* 

Kam Dhenu® 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
Kashmiri Magazine 
Loyal Gazette _ 
Millat 

Municipal Gasette 


| Munir 


Masalman 
Nasim-i-Hiod ~ 


| Nor Afshan 


Paisa, Akhbar 
Parkash 

Punjab Samachar 
Rajput Gazette 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 


. | Delhi 


Ss 


Locality, 


Peshawar 
Amritsar 
Do, 
Do. 
Lahore 
Ludhiana 
Lahore 
Amritsar 00. 


| Lahore | ‘isi 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Jullundur 900 
Rawalpindi eve 
Ludhiana eee 
Delhi 20s 
Lahore ces 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Ditto 


Amritsar 
Lahore | 
Do, 

Do. 

Da, 
Ludhiana 
Kapurthala 
Lahore 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jhang 


- |, Amritgar 
‘| Rawalpindi | 


Name of Publisher, 


Saiyid Abdalla Shah 
Ghulam Ahmad 

Sana-ulla 

Lehna Singh 

Gopi Nath 

Daulat Ram 

Raj Narain Arman 

Narain Das 

Amin Chand 

Miraj-ud-din 

Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Qazi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad... 
Abdal Aziz 

Mirza Hairat 

Karam Ohand Hateshi 
Mirza Mahmud Ahmad 
Yakub Ali 


1 Kasim Ali 


Ram Nath 

Dina Nath eee 
Hari Lal Sharma eee 
Karam Chand Hateshi ... 
Mulla Mubammad Bakhsh’ 
Daulat Ram ons 
Hamid Husain eo. 
Muhammad Din Fauqg 
Amar Singh | 

Shuja Ulla 


Din Mubammad 


.| M. Ghulam Hussain 


im Din 

Kishen Ohand Mohan 
P, Wyllie 
Muhammad Din 
Radha Kishen 

Hira Lal _ 
Thakur Sukhram Das 
Bahawalpur State 


Saiyid Magbol Hossain 
iq. : | 


7 


Circulation, 


984 copies, 
400 =, 
850 ,, 
a 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
2,280 
1,200 
500 
500 
900 
8,000 


600 
e 


2,000 copies, 
15,000 _ ,, 

1,500 copies 
1m « 
1,300 ,, 
2,700» 
1,000 ,, 


e * 
a > ° . . 4 : ti . P ~. . 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 23rp AUGUST 1913—concLUDED. 
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Oa {TS “ —( 099» Ss _ _ua_6nowoucaoS—“—waa“aaowj»es» awja>q$“"~—“_ _«<«_«@»@qe.:0ooa—o — 
No, Name. Locality. Name of Publisher, Circulation. 
. 
| URDU—CONCLUDED, 
WEEKLY—concluded, 
70 | Sanatan Dharm Parcharak... | Amritsar P, Ralia Ram eve 750 copies, 
71 | Shanti --» | Rawalpindi ». | Kishan Chand Mohan ... 1,200 x 
72 | Sialkot Paper® Sialkot Todar Mal a 
73 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar » | Jhelum Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 750 
74 | Sulabkual Jhang Raj Narain ove 
75 | Tabzib-ul-Niswan Lahore .-. | Sayed Mumtaz Ali one 2,000 copies. 
76 | Victoria Paper - | Sialkot eos gy rj lal Chand and ae 
77 | Watan « | Lahore .». | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 6,200 _ ,, 3 
78 | Zamindar oe | Do. ». | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900 ,, 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
79 | Jiwan Tat .»- | Lahore ... | Dev Rattan see 875 copies, 
80 | Mister Gazettet «| Do ... | Ali Bakhsh ove 100 
81 | Mobyal Gazette .» | Kala, Jhelum District ... , Mehta Sham Das vee 160 ,, 
82 | Nurt ee. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf ee. 1,000 ,, 
PERSIAN, 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
83 Siraj-ul-Akhbart -- | Kabul ,.. | Abdul Khalik soe one 
URDU. 
MONTHLY. 
84 | Arorbans Parkasht .». | Lahore ... | Salig Ram _ 700 copies, 
85 | Arya Musafir .-. | Jullandur ... | ue Amar Nath bie a 2 
86 | Fasanat Lahore a Firoz-ud- 1,600 ,, 
87 | Indar “ Do. ... | Dharm Pal, B.A. sec },200 ,, 
$8 | Insant » | Amritsar .. | Ghulam Qadir ees 600 ,, 
89 | Jauhar Se ... | De, Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
90 | Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore Fazl Din ses 400 ,, 
91 | Makhzan as = ... | Ghulam Rasul ioe 2,000 ,, 
92 | Martand | ... | Kanhaya Lal eee S00 ng 
93 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh | Delbi .. | M. Muhammad Khalil 200 ,, 
94 | Raghbir Patrikaf ... | Lahore «| Prabh Dial - 500_—sé*r=, 
95 | Sadhu .». | Delhi | M. Suraj Narain es 1,200 4 
96 | Safit ... | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District | Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 _ ,, 
Gujrat. 
97 | Zabant w. | Delhi .. | Dr, B, B, Mitra ‘i 250 
: GURMUKHI, 
WEEKLY. 
98 ‘Bir .-- | Amritsar .-. | Mehtab Din ae 500 copics. 
99 | Khalsa Sewak ot a .. | Jiwan Singh eo cf aa 
100 | Punjab Reporter® ae eS -— Ganda Singh ove a 
_ "© Not received during the week, 
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I.—Potirics, 

(a)—Foreign. 
1, The Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the ‘16th August 1913, pub- 
Leod Mecley and Mesiins, — lishes the following — <ber 


“In our last issue, commenting on the Cawnpore Musalman riot, we alluded to the 
absurdity of the claim put forward on behalf of the Musalmans of India that they had 
any right to be heard in the settlement of European international affairs. We also alluded 
to Lord Morley’s support of this absurd claim. This is what His Lordship said on the - 
28th ultimo while explaining Government policy with regard to Persia: ‘To avoid 
entangling ourselves, said Lord Morley, ‘in a policy of adventure in Svuthern Persia 
we must beware of being forced into a position which would offend the opinion and the 
gentiment of Muham ns of: India. There was at present among the Muhammadans 
throughout the world a feeling of soreness at the ill-fate befalling Muhammadan com- 
munities which might become dangerous. If that feeling in India were strengthened by 
any transaations of unfriendly, or apparently unfriendly, character in the reconstitution of 
Persia, though no open sedition might occur, yet by unfriendly conduct in Persia we should 
be silently diminishing the capital of good-will and loyalty which now happily existed 
among Indian Muhammadans. Notwithstanding the igh regard in which we hold the 
name of Lord Morley, we regret to say we do not agree with him in the new principle that 
he has’ propounded. Man will have to cease to be man when he can be s0 ohelty unselfish 
as to forego the advantages within his reach ffor fear of forfeiting the good-will, real or | 
supposed, of those who are his dependents and who look up to him for favours. To be 
consistent His Lordship ought to advise the Government not to insist upon the evacuation 
of Adrianople by the Turks; for, as the Indian Musalmans have made it quite manifest, 
they regard Adrianople more sacred and important to them than the whole of Persia put 
together. If His Lordship’s influence in this matter is not felt, he should resign his 
place in the cabinet. We will wait and see,” 


pie 2. The following is from the Zrtbune. 
a (Lahore), of the 19th August 1913 ;—~ 


“ As regards Turkey the Premier said :~ 


‘If, and I wish to be perfectly explicit upon this —_ if Turkey is ill-advised enough to set the provisions 
of that treaty at naught she must be prepared—and I will say no more at present—she must_be prepared for am 
opening up of questions that it is by no means in her interest to bring into debate (cheers). ’ 


«We confess we do not see there is in this declaration anything which is opposed to the far- 
sighted policy of British statesmanship or conflicting with the nature and terms of 
understanding on which the Great. Powers have been working. Sir Edward Grey said much 
the same thing in his recent speech in the House of Commons and even emphassed what 
Mr. Asquith had stated at Birmingham, where he referred to the Treaty of London being 
disregarded by every one of the Balkan States, and when he warned them all alike. 


After all there is this thing to be considered. Is Great Britain the sole arbiter in 
the near East and can she order a certain arrangement in order to prove her concern for the 
feelings of any section of her subjects? Sir Edward Grey has made it abyndantly clear when 
he said that ‘ we had absolute and entire responsibility only so far as seeing that insige the 
British dominions racial sentiments and the feelings of Muhammadan subjects were respected 
and had full scope.” Our Muhammadan fellow-subjects, who are disposed to think that 
England should openly espouse the cause of Turkey, may also be reminded of what England 
did once before be em English eople themselves were goa/ing their statesmen to war against 
the Treaty of San Stefano, under which both Bulgaria and Russia had secured most of the 
rich Turkish territory. But contrary to public ex tion England was bound to cast her 
lot with the Concert and to agree to the treaty of Berlin. That being so, we do not consider 
that Indian: Muhammadans are very well advised in trying to influence the situation in the 
Ralkan Peninsula from a pan-Islamic point of view. Ofcourse they might represent their 
view of the case to the responsible statesmen in England, and that is not the same as saying 
that, England should coerce the Great Powers to Pe to Turkey what she cannot maintain. 
British policy towards Turkey has been yniform since the days of Lord Beaconsfield. 
It was British policy which’ at the conclusion of the Berlin Congress induced Prince Bismark 
to exclaim ‘Turkey exists once more. It is British policy which by the Treaty of London 
secured for Turkey the European territory specified therein and the integrity of her Asiatic 
ampire. . Indian Mubamimadans have need of remembering all these things when they are 
tempted to criticise adversely Mt, Asquith’s policy towards Turkey.” 
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(d)—Home. . 


8. In a note headed “ The.Sweet fruit-of ree 4 ”’ the Desh (Lahérey, 
les enh Midi of the 6th August 1913, refers to the advancement 
pales ewe eel Ue ee which ‘thé ‘Phillipipos. have made wince “the . grant 

of self-government, and regrets :that “\our” India, in spite of the fact that 
for cerituries she has been under the wgis of Great Britain, is far ~ béhind ‘tn ‘the 
race for education, and shows no signs of making any satisfactory advance in the 
future. It is'‘high-time for'Governmett -to attend to the matter-and help’ India 
in making good her backwardness ; if ‘Government ‘fail to do so, it will be to 
the: lasting shame of Great Britain as, well as.of India. 


id, In a note headed “ The alge Crimes of rey gel the © 
: , | . Derbar (ahore), 6th August 1913, .refers . to 
Toe ne tmperialinte-and sedition in -the orders recently issued «by ‘the Madeas ‘Govern- - 
: | ‘ment requiring its subordinates to-do ‘therr : best -to. 
remove all misunderétandings key ‘to ‘lead ‘to-a growth of sedition which may 
bé exercising the minds of the. people against.the prestige and blessings of the 
British Government,. The.paper. praises the action of the Madras Government, 
_and ‘says that it'is equally necessary: that. Gevernment should, proscribe. by a:public - 
notification all the: past or ee ee in: India’ of a few short-sighted . and . 
utthinking Imperialists, for it is these publications: which:-are likely to result 
“in -sedition. If ideas and books ‘which present the dark side of the British : 
Government.be open to objection, equally worthy of confiscation are those - 
publications which present the social amd political life of Indians in such gn 
ugly and absurd light as to create .in .the unsophisticated minds of. ignorant 
ropeans unreasonable feelings of disrespect towards [ndians, and to. induce. them . 
to treat them in a semi-savage manner resulting in mutual estrangement, hatred. 
and bitterness. The paper then refers to the novel entitled “ Sri Ram Revolu- 
tiénist,”-and -says ‘that the author is :allegéd to be some anonymous white- 
livered Lieutenant-Governer,' who thinks that Imperialism consists of widening 
the gulf between a just Government and its law-abiding subjects. As a matter of 
fact, such people are not Imperialists, but-the begetters of-sedition. The paper 
therefore strongly but respectfully points out to Government that the best 


way to extirpate sedition is to suppress this. venomous. epidemic, - 

5. Ina note headed (Lake ‘dreams of danger in the Punjab;” the. Desh 

J. ut Se eee A. hore), of the 7th August 1913, says thet .where-. 
ieenaneaass Hon aRGER as the ‘Bngliskman “contends that quiet reigns in. 
India at the present moment, the Daily “News ‘asserts: that the whole. of: the: 
Punjab is dissatisfied with Government. ‘These are merely vain imaginings: of 
their heated brains, remarks.the Desf, :for, ag a matter of fact, we are so deep in: 
slumber that one would say we were dead. i a 


1 Ey eee, .~— ogat, Gagebte (Lahore), :.of the. 10h. August 1913, 

- | Sikbs sad Government, = quotes:an-extract from. the Referge asserting that a. 
disturbance will very probably take ‘place in: cro t fae se ae | date, and: 

suggesting the appointment: o ‘Lord Kitchener inetead-of Lord) Hardinge, .. - 


menting on this, the paper says that it cannot ‘be “denied ‘that: Sikhs-: have. grave: 
complaints which the imprudent. actiqns of the authorities are ‘daily roars, Pugh 
oF We Ae # which is. 


' . 


numerous. In fact, the-Sikhs are: being. deeply pained by the treatm 

being accorded to their co-religionista in Canada, But.yet they .are. as_loyal as 
ever to Government, atid there is not the: slightest reason to.: suppose. that . they. 
will create disturbarieet'in the conhtyy,, 
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the, last. more than; six-yorrs, and it .is-time -that some attempt. was made to gauge the | 
influence. of the:paper.and its usefulness to the:tax-payer. .We object to the payment . of 

any-aubsidy,to the Near Ztast, from Indian-revenues. That;paper deals .with questions that 
y is paid, from, the British 


involve imperial interests, and as such it, is fitting that the.aubsid 
;Paper or papers is receiv} 


Exchequer. It ia-alan neceagary to ascertain whigh other } | 
e ure. a 7 a 


ba ii 7 8. The following is from the P ‘abes ' 
iismaalodon eetion the 2 aad (Lahore), of.the 14th August 1913.:— i 


ice in..the House. of Commons, he has from time to time : 

t opener apt = fe India. ‘We ot Snosy what @ 

‘remeskeble change the:fimt of theae causes made.im one infinitely superior to Mr. Montagu 

: . eqaipment as. well as,in his grasp of the fundamental principles 
Sitaltebaeaneiienl MSieahern batts bp sennon of Ws ileriong. teech- 

io..the: popular: miod.with philosophical Radicalism, bath by reason of his life-long teac 

, ae well ag for aach praptical proof ofthe aincerity of his faith as he had had occasion. to 
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ive, than Mr. John. Morley as he was when he was appointed Secretary of State for India. 

ét' only a few months of contact with the India.Office and the responsibilities it entailed so 
thoroughly ‘chatiged the man that it'soon became.a common saying among those who kbew | 
hitn best that he had turned his back upon the principles of a lifetime. In Mr. Montagu’s. 
casé contact with the India Office has been supplemented by direct’ personal contact with 
India, the fountain-head of those reacti ideas which the India Office only partially re- 
flects. Little wonder that the combined effect of these causes should be what one finds only - 
too clearly from the speech that it has been, the development of an excessive sensitiveness to 
criticism. ” | saan | , ee | 
* ae eo: ae e s * 


‘ , 430, The following is: fromthe Tribune 
rs sacle canta cm nse (Lahorey" of the 17th August 1913 :— ° 


_ After the regretful attempt’ of the Government of Lord Carmichael to thrust — 
the communal nostrum down the throat of Bengalees in Calcutta, it is refreshing to read the 
candid, forcibleand unequivocal declaration of the Government ‘of Bombay against the 
impolicy of copying the unfortunate Punjab experiment in that respect. Two of the Muslem — 
stalwarts, Shaikh Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah and Maulvi Rafiudin Ahmed interpellated 
Governnient on the ‘wisdom of followieg-the Punjab example; and both received replies — 
which we respectfully commend for. the.consitleration of the Governments of the Punjab and 
Bengal. To Shaikh Ghulam Hussain Government replied that they were not prepared te 
take action. as suggested, as they considered that ‘a system of communal representation for 
electoral purposes is open to snthtegy re weed To the intrepid Maulvi Sahib, who is the 
chief apostle of this school in Bumbay, Government stated that communal elections were ‘re- | 

‘ded as objectionable. both on account of the practical difficulties with which they are 

et, and becatiée they are liable to stir up racial. and sectional animosities, and the object 
of which can generally be more suitably attained by special nominations or by resort to one 
or other of tht systems of voting designed’ to securitig minority representation. Now, that 
is 4 statement which we can fully sapport from personal experience in this province. No- 
where are racial and sectional animosties as acuteas inthe Punjab, and the Punjab owes 
its wretched condition in an especial degree to this highly impolitic arrangement, albeit 
Government made it with the best of intentions. No one was more anxious to befriend Mu- 
hammadans than Sir Louis Dane, but even Sir Louis Dane was in the end forced to admit the 
baneful results of the experiment. He-repeatedly refused to extend the principle as prayed 
for by the communal high priests. Time has now come for the Government to review the 
whole position in the light of past experiegce and abolish the system which has been a fruitful 
source of anxiety to Government no lesa than to the advocates of ordered progress. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer would be conferring a boon on this distracted province by. reconsidering 
this question. Heé can certainly introdace such changes in the system of voting as would 
secure to the several communities their proper share of. representation without putting 
them to the necessity of constantly maintaining a pugilistio attitude.” 


sided lle nee ‘I. The following is from the Observer 
oan Michael O'Dwyer's fatdre (T shore), of the 16th August 1913 :— any 


“The speech recently delivered by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor at the 
Rawalpindi Darbar, the full text of which was published in our last, deserves the earnest 
attention of the people of the Provinoe, ' ‘Though made at Rawalpindi it was meant for a 
wider audience and outlined the policy which Sir Michael O’Dwyer proposes to pursue 
during his administration of the Punjab for the next five years. After congratulating the 
Rawalpindi District and town on the friendly relations existing between all classes of the 
people, foreshadowing liberal grants-in-gid for the spread of education in the Province and 
ising to take a keen interest in the welfare of Murree, His Honour expresses his grave 
issatisfaction at the two ‘unhealthy growths which have assumed an unpleasant pro- 
m{tience in recent years’ in the Punjabe-the increasing tension between the different com- 
munities and the spread of lawlessness-and rise in violent crime. It is to these deplorable 
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communities in separate camps is, therefore, to be deplored, and I take this opportunity of 
making an earnest appeal to influential men in each community, and in particular to the 
press, which-in this matter has much influence for good or evil, to use every endeavour to 
allay: sectional excitement and restore the traditional good feeling. We sincerely trust 
that His Honour’s advice will be ‘taken to heart aad followed by every newspaper in -the : 
Province. The official attempts made to improve the situation in this conaection have 
apparently been half-hearted and were in most cases not attended with success, while the ) 
license permitted to the press to make Hindu-Muhammadan questions of the most trifling 
matters and to indulge in provocative attacks on the different classes was most deplorable. | 
One way perhaps of dealing with the evil would be to award punishments to newspapers 
Re of promoting racial and religious hatred. The best method of doing so, in our. 
umble opinion, is in the first instance a warning to the offending journal, specifying the 
objectionable passages. If the warning goes unheeded the manager.of the paper should 
be required to deposit a security under the Press agect and the offending passages made 
clearly known to the public. A further repetition of.the crime should be followed by con- . 
fiscation of the security, and if the newspaper again commits the same fault, the conductor 
should be dealt with under Section 153 A ofthe Indian Penal Code. The remedy. indi- 
cated above, coupled with encouragement of individuals who endeavour to improve the 
relations between Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs, and officials and non-officials, is | 
certain to be followed by happy resuits. yi ts . 
“With reference to the increase in murders, dacoities and other forms of serivus 
crime, it is most regrettable that this- Province, an‘ especially the Rawalpindi Division, has 
obtained an unenviable notoriety. This,' His ‘Honour remarks, is due to want of co- 
operation between the people and the ‘police, and the tendency of the injured parties to 
attempt at wiping off old scores by implicating the innocent with the guilty, thus facilitat- 
ing escape of the latter. - The Lieutenant-Governor proposes to deal with the evil by public 
bestowal of rewards on those who help the authorities in the capture of criminals, and has . 
set apart an. area of 20,000 acres at the ‘disposal of the Commissioner of the Rawalpindi 
Division for distribution to those who have given active help in the -repression of crime, 
or who have been the victims of criminal revenge for their manly action. But this is not 
all. If Government will not be slow to reward it will be equally prompt to punish, ‘and if 
the means of punishment now at our disposal are proved to be inadequate, that is, if owing 
to the sympathy with criminals or the apathy of those who should support the adminis- 
tration, or to the increasing complexity of our legal procedure, the present law is unable 
to secure the protection of life and property, I shall have no hesitation in proposing such 
drastic changes as will enable the administration to fight crime and criminals with better 
chances of success.’ We appeal to the people of the Rawilpindi Division to wake up to. 
their responsibilities and make strenuous endeavous to check violence and crime. We 
would at the same time ask the Government still further to improve the character of the 
police.and encourage by rapid promotion members of the force who by reason of courtesy 
and strict honesty are able to secure the co-operation of the people. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the inadequate punishment, and in some cases lack of punishment, under the 
Penal Code. for persons: transgressing against the ‘Punjabi sentiments about abduction, 
rape and infidelity,and the latitude permitted to usurers to levy extortionate rates of 
interest are largely responsible for violent crime. An amendment of the laws relating to 
these matters, therefore, is urgently called for in the interests of security of life and 
property.” 


ee eee 


12. The Pa jabee in its issue of August 19th, after mentioning the 
; | Council debates, and the speech of Sir Harvey 
Separation of Judicialand Execu- Adamson in 190%, on the subject of the “ Separation 


j ti ‘e . .* ° . . . ° 
ere, of Judicial and Executive functions, ’”’ writes :— 


: 
. 
— 


: “ Correspondence with the Local Governments, said Sir Reginald Craddock, had dis- 
closed practical difficulties. With the utmost respect for the Local Governments, we are 
bound to say that no one ever expected that correspondence with them would disclose any- 
thing else. The Local Governments are, as a rule, presided over by able men, many of whom 
ate actuated, in everything that they do, by the best of intentions. That they are anxious 
to'sérve the country according to their lights cannot for a moment be questioned. Yet the fact 
remains that in nota single case during the last half a century has any large or fundamental 
reform been’ carried out at the instance of, or as the result of consultation with, the Local 
Governments. The three most notable reforms during the last 30 years doubtless are. 
the introduction of self-government by Lord Ripon, the expansion of the Legislative 
Couicil’foreshadowed in a memorable despatch by. Lord Dutferinjand the Reformed Councils, 
the gift of Lords Morley and Minto. The first two of these, it is a matter of common know- 
leige, owed ‘their fuitiation to the far-sighted statesmanship of two of the ablest Viceroys 
that India ever had, while the third, which in a sense is the most far-reaching of the three, 
was due to the presence at.the India Office of a Liberal statesman of the very first rank—one 
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who, with all his aberrations, was both a large-hearted Liberal and a statesman gifted with 
rare insight and imaginative sympathy of @ high order. That the Local: Governments were’ 
not consulted in the first'two cages is a. matter of history ; while‘in the third case we have it | 
on Lord Morley’s own authority that neither he nor-Lord Minto bad shown any excessive 
for the opinions of Lieutenant-Governors. The fact, as we know, is that the opinidns | 
of Local Governments are largely, if not principally, the opinions of the-Civil Service, and in 
India every important reform must for some time to come be, as it has for a long time past 
been, in the direction of curtailing the centralised power and responsibility of that Service and 
entrustingsome of it either to independent bodies or to the representatives of the people. 
This is the chief reason why no statesman who knows his duty thinks it neces-ary to consult ° 
either the Provincial authorities or the Oivil Service when he:has.any large measure in view ; 
and this is the reason why in every case in which sush measures have been submitted to: 
the jugdment of these authorities, the reform has either bee n delayed or practically shelved. 


But the reform in the present oasdj 4 will be said, has been opposed not only by the 
: Civil Service, but by the non-official European community. We do not for a moment believe - 
° that in a community so highly intelligent and, on the. whole, inspired by such high ideals as 
the European community in India, there are not a good many who do not by any means see 
eye to eye with the advocates of the un-English system of combining executive and judicial - 
functions in the same individual, but the pity is these men either cannot or do not. assert 
themselves. It cannot unfortunately be Genied that the non-official Europeans who gave 
evidence before the Public Services Oomthission were, except in one sulitary case, opposed to 
the introduction of simultaneous examingtions—a measure of the barest justice to the King’s . 
subjects in India. The vast majority of then were, as we have said, equally opposed to the 
separation of judicial and executive funétions. Their views on this subject have since found 
emphatic expression in a letter which has ‘been addressed by the European Defence Associa- 
tion to the Government of India. The Sine Defence Association, whose chief business, — 
it seems, is to concern itself with issues that are neither European or defensive, has already . 
shown that it is the repository of reactionary ideas ; and the present letter will cause no sur- 
prise to those who have followed its career for some time past. There is not a shred of argu- | 
ment in the letter—nothing that it may be necessary to meet. All that it says in effect is - 
that the European community do not share the views of the Indian community in this matter 
and that they are opposed to the reform. It would be most unfortunate if this were a correct 
statement of the attitude of the whole European community, for it would show that the only 
champions of true British ideals of administration in India are the Indian community. But, 
as we have said, there is no reason to believe that the European Defence Association is 1e- 
presentative of the whole European community. Not to speak of the non-official European 
community, there are, we believe, a good many even among European officials who are as 
‘strongly. apposed to the present system &s the Indian leaders. By some my:% rious chance 
these men were not cited as witnesses before the Public Services Commissiin. and this is 
what.is solely responsible for the unfortunate, and, as we have said, wholly un‘o inded impres- 
sion that has got abroad, that no European in India means anything else when he insists on 
‘the English character of the administration ’ than that the administration should be run 
solely by Englishmen. As regards the discovery made by the Defence Association that in 
England the control ofthe Police is vested jointly in the Judiciary and the Executive, 
~ aps it wil! bea great disappointment to the Association to learn that combination of 
unctions in the sense and to the extent that it exists in England is not likely to be unaccept- | 
able to Indian opinion. It is the English system that we have been asking for in this case | 
and we are perfectly willing to welcome that system with all its defects and shortcomings. ” 


Ill.—Native Srares. 
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troubles and hardships which he and his family had to endure during the journey 
from Poonch to Uri can be better imagined than described. A large number of 
Poonch .Musalmans are leaving the State for Kashmir, Murree and other places in 
the Punjab, and do udt propose to return to the State until they obtain redress . 
for their grievances; and no Musalman shopkeeper has opened his shop since the 
16th July.- The feelings of disappointment and despair of the Poonch Musalmans 
can be judged from the fact that several Musalman employés in the State have 
resigned their posts. The whole affair is heart-breaking, and Muslim Leagues 
and Islamic Anjumans in India should realise their duty and take into their 
special consideration the deplorable condition of the Poonch Musalmans. 


V.—Natifz Societies anp Raziaious Martrers. 


_ 14.. The following is from the Odserrer 
sei Mone sp adh teat . (Lahore), of the 20th August 1913 :— 


“Nearly a week beforea Muhammadan dépatation waited at Lucknow upon Sir | 
James Meston in connection with the Cawnpore Mosque, the Secretary of the All-India 
Muslim League addressed a letter to Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haqne, in the cuurse of which 
Mr. Wazir Hassan said: ‘The members present at this day’s meeting are of opinion that 
the affairs of the Cawnpore Mosque, as they have taken the turn now, clearly show that 
the Governmént of this Province has. made itselfa party to the whole controversy and is 
prepared to support the action of the local authorities, as is indicated by the speech of . 
the Lieutenant-Governor in reply to the address of the Agra Municipality. We think 
that, under the circumstances, the Council of the League. should ask the Government of . 
India to appoint a committee of independent persons, whether officials or non-officials, or 
both, to enquire into the whole matter from beginning to end.’ The forebodings of the 
members of the League have unfortunately been realised but too well. Ono Saturday 
last some of the leading Musalmans of the United Provinces waited in deputation upon 
Sir James Meston, with the request that the demolished portion of the Machhli Bazar 
Mosque might be restored. The Muslim case was set forth with great moderation and 
frankness in a memorial which, after dealing with the facts of the case and referring 
to the tremendous outburst of Muhammadan feeling from one end of India to the 
other, pleaded thit the question was one of neither logic nor reasoning. Some of the 
deputationists went still further and said that all they asked for was the Royal -prerogative 
of mercy being exercised in the present instance. Sir James Meston, .khowever, copfined 
his reply, in the main, to refuting the arguments of the memorialists and gave a point- 
blank refusal to the request, | . 


“ His Honour tried to show that the Mutawallis of the mosque had all along been 
aware of the intention of the Government to acquire the dal/an, and would have consented 
to it but for the agitation which commenced in March last. He stated that a similar 
alteration in the structure of a mosque at Lucknow had been ‘cordially accepted’ by the 
Muhammadans of that city and he could not understand why such a fuss should have 
been made about the Cawnpore Mosque. His Honour.suggested that the du/un consisted 
ofa wazukhana and sstanjakhana only, and affirmed that many orthodox and reliable 
Musalmans had iofurmed him that these parts had not the same sancity attached to 
them as the place of worship proper.. And after ‘disposing of the case to his own 
satisfaction, the Lieutenant-Governor refused to order the restoration of the demolished 
portion on the ground that whatever might: have been decided had the meeting taken 
place a few weeks ago, ‘I have to think of the broad administrative considerations which 
underlie the maintenance of law and order,.and the neglect of which would mean 
misgovernment and chaos ...... It is my clear duty to proceed on the principle that 
Government cannot accept, or appear to accept, the dictation of force.’ 


“ It is not easy to decide at the prese nt moment how far His Honour’s ioformatjon 
as to the old Mutwallis’ knowledge and readiness to part with the da/an is correct, though 
it is to be noted that Karim Ahmad and his colleagues have all along denied all such 
allegations. What, however, His Honour is perhaps unaware of is the fact that a mosque 
is wak/f property and even a Mutwalli has no right to dispose of the same. Hence even if 
the Mutwallis were prepared to consent to the demolition of the da/sn, their consent was 
ultrd vires and could not affect the case under thé Muhammadan Law. As for the 
Lucknow Mosque, we are not in possession of the facts, nor can we say that a wrong was 
not. committed at Lucknow also. Again, the agitation against the demolition no doubt 
commenced in March last. But really this was not all belated, for even if His Honour’s 
information as to the earlier knowledge of Karim Ahmad and his colleagues be true, the 
intention of the authorities came to the knowledge of the Muhammadan public only when 
the matter was discussed by Municipal Committee. And as aresolution of the Municipal 
Beard quoted ia the memorial-shows, some at least of'the members, including Hindus as 
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well as. Muhammadans if not oropeany, ere unaware even in the beginning of 1918 of 
the decision of the authorities to acquire the da/un. As for the wa: na and sstanja- 
khana, wé are compelled to affirm that His Honour is misinformed on this question, aud if 
he had seen the mosque with his own eyes beford a patt of it was deindlistied, he ‘would 
never have 8 asted that the dalan consisted of these two parts only and did not include 
a portion for prayers. So much for the facts of the case. They do-not: prove that the 
demolition of a part of the mosque was jastified., His Honour, however, ref to grant 
the request of the deputation on the ground : of prestige, and adds that Government, must 
riot accept nor even appear to accept ‘the dictation of force.’ This is very queer, to say 
the least. The riot case being sub judéca, ‘we will say nothing, beyond remarking that the 
dictation of force came from the side of Government officials and not by a mass of unarmed 
and defenceless people. Sir James Meston’s words tend to indicate that considerations of | 
official prestige rather than justice tempered with mercy have carried the day. The 
Musalmans would be false to themselves:if#hey, acquiesced: in this decision. They must. 
appeal to the Viceroy ;- and if the Ggvensment of India does not listen to their prayers, an 
appeal should be made to the Secretary of State and the British Parliament, and even laid at 

e foot of the Imperial Throne. A national wrong has been done. Sir James Meston 
would like to perpetuate the wrong andaéatablish it asa precedent for the future The 
Muhammadans have right on their sidacmnd they should leave no constitutional means 
untried to secure the redressal.of the wreng.” : 


z - < 15. The Tribune | (Lahore), of the 20th 
~e y was | August 1913, publishes the following :— be 3, 


“Tn another column we publish the text of the reply given by the Lientenant-Gover- 
nor of the United ‘Provioces to the influential deputation of Muhammadan gentlemen who 
waited on ‘His-Honour at the Governmetit House at Lucknow on Saturday: His Honour’s 
calmness, close reasoning and general treatnerit of a difficult and delicate question are beyond 
all pe We commend the speech for the earnest and dispassionate Gofisideratitn of all 
M dians. It isa complete: answer to'all exaggerated afd distorted stories. It is 
unjust to su that the better mind of Islam in India is reflected by the impassioned 
aire cb the bulk of the Islamic papers, and the deputation has given the lie. direct to an 
such claim of the agitators in the press. We trust that the influential deputation to which 
His Honour addressed: his appeal for assistance will earnestly set about to correct the harmful 
impression created on innocent and excitable minds by writings calculated to inflame the 
religious passions of the community against a Government which has never missed an’ 
opportunity to befriend Islam. : 


- * 
‘ 


The following is from thé Khalsa Advocaie (Arritsar), of the 16th 
August 1918 :— © sialie con ag : 
“ We learn from telegraphic A gy received from Cawnpore that more than one 
hundred and fifty arrests have been made. Among the principal men arrested are Maulana 
Shaikh Abdul Qadir, Azad Subhani, Principal Al “Hayat, a religious seminary, a well-known 
literary man, Hafig Ahmadullah, hide«merchant, and Sheikh Quamar-ud-din, trustees of the 
mosque and conveners of the img. at which the mob was worked up to the pitch of 
frenzy.that resulted in a serious riot igomediately after. The police:‘has obtained a: remand 
for ten days: We hope the ‘instigaters: will receive condign punishment and that their 
friends in the miufassii ‘also will be t a ‘leseon. Frenzied. orations of the sort we have 
referred to in our ‘leading article infghe last issue have a contagious effect, Such men are 
enemies of civilization. No pumishment can be too great for them. Care should be taken 
yrdom, Government ought to be able to +have-it felt: 
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ta be regretted that eee the mission of which should be to spread peace and good-will 
“among the people,. should so often prove the means of disturbance, hatred and strife, and 


-that.in obedience to its: behests ignorant men should sacrifice their lives to no useful 
‘purpose. We,think it was a mistake on the part of religious leaders to have allowed an 
agnorant excitable mob to have any hand in the matter; the leaders should have kept the 
‘Affairs strictly in their hands. We think thoughtfal and quiét-tempered Moslim religious 


‘Teaders alone should be allowed any hand in the miatter ‘to avoid further complications, and 
-that farther agitation in the press should be stopped. 


“Foop FOR REFLECTION BY THOUGHTFUL MUHAMMADARS, 


“ By taking up the subject in the present state of Muhammadan feeling we run the 
risk of being misunderstood ; but this is the. very,time when appeal should be made to 
the good sense of humanity, and we trust our Muhsmmadan brethren will give the situation 
their most serious’ consideration. The following obs@tvation of the Leader of Allahabad is 
worthy of their deep thought :— | 


‘None of us is free from foibles ; all are liable to err so long as they do not cease 
to be human. But we ought all to learn fromo.our own mistakes. We say this in a 
thoroughly sincere brotherly spirit. May they met now consider how offended and pained 
must have been the Hindu mind when cows, regarded by them as sacred (it is not in the 
least to the point whether they do rightly or wrongly), were slaughtered at such a centre 
as Ayudhia? An able and a very active publicist, who has been taking a leading part in 
‘the Cawnpore Mosque agitation, has written in his paper that toa Muhammadan a cow 
‘is a cow and not more than acow. A retort bya European that to him a mosque isa 
building and no more and should not be allowed to obstruct city improvement, would no 
donbt, and we say rightly, be met by him with righteous wrath. We all, including the 
‘Government: at times, have to learn to be tolerant towards other people’s beliefs and even 
‘unteasoning prejudices and baseless superstitions. Toleration has been defined by a great 
‘man as reverence for every possible form of truth.’ ” 


Writing on the Cawnpore riot, the Millat (Lahore), of the 8th August 
“1918, says that it has received a lengthy and detailed report from 
which it appears that certain newspapers and people, who are in the 
habit’ of devising novel plans to gain their selfish ends at the expense 
‘of Muhammadans in general, have hit upon the expediency (? of inciting 
“Muhammadans). Our: bogus patriots, says the paper, who found in the 
Tripolitan War an opportunity to collect funds and live luxuriously on 
them, will on no account desist from fleecing the community ; and these 
national madmen, while displaying every. cleverness in the pursuit of their 
own ends, are creating sucha state of affairs as will end in Muhammadans 
suffering the fatal consequences of their fatal mistakes. We now see that those 
‘very people who themselves sold mosques and took possession of lands attached — 
-to them, who built their houses with the. bricks and mortar of mosques and dug 
‘up graves and threw bones a hundred years old to the crows, kites, dogs and 
jackals, are now. raising: such an outcry. overe demolition of the bath-room 
attached to the Cawnpore Mosque that if they had been tried under Islamic ‘law 
‘they would have realised the gravity ofthe. attitude they have adopted. 
‘It is a pity that attempts should. be :madé to incite Muhammadans “in 
the name of sacred and true Islam to tear the garment of the country’s peace 
‘with the scissors of .ignorance” under the pretext of saving mosques from 
‘dishonour, but in reality in order that the so-called lovers and champions of 
Islam may find an opportunity to loot and plunder the people, The Muslim 
- Gazette, the Hilal, the Zamindar, the Comrade. and the Hamdard have made 
: mountains out of mole-hills, and, not content with the mischief they are brew- 
‘ing, :they are declaring Indiaa Dar-ul-Harab (war-swept zone), and are in- 
: citing Muhammadans to create disturbances. This, however, is a crime for which 
: they are-worthy.. of death. and- decapitation under the laws of Islam. The 
Millat then challenges its contemporaries named to prove their assertion, and 
asks them to say “which Islam” has empowered them to declare India a 
: Der-ul-Harab and to incite their co-religionists in India to start a Jehad over 
the demolition of the bath-room.. The paper expresses surprise that Gov- 
ernment takes no steps to “catch these rebels by the throat,” amd says that 
cit is a pity that the Ulemas should keep silent over the affuir, although they 
‘gee that’ the holy injunctions of Islam are beitag: misinterpreted ( lié. falsified) 
_ “in brdad: day-light, ‘and that ‘Muhammadans are Being led astray. Are not those 
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nosques, 1a ool it not ‘have went 
yelled. Sheir mosques: to Se.aeen as the Mubrattas did ? “The pet then 
par cononstelinstances to prove that the British Government has 
always eonsidered, and still consi it its: to preserve religions liberty. 
It is therfore sheer cr aged to peas these facts and — Muhammad- 
ans by unfou fables. 
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+ The Pasal {Qedien), of the 6th ange the Muhammadan 
‘attitude which eae, ere“been ‘any veel reson 

‘to Qppose {he Gemdlition ‘of the 1 | {which the peper denied), 7 ), ‘the 'Musalmen 
community shotild have objected ethan’ 5. “they have ‘tried to imitate Hindu 
agitation, but have merely succeeded in straining hele rélations with Government. 


Af, ‘The ‘Tritune (Lahord), of ‘the 14th — 
Angusts 18, publishes :the following :— 


in the, Karahi ‘Menque.’ .aflairto which xe desire to ‘call 
cheattention-af the: eendonncabindahe ‘interest of public peace. The first :is the 
‘tendency ito-eanygemte, aad tite second neddices alarm which creates ; irritati 
sont halaeon dies wsho.prenadhle te discriminate. ‘The Honorary Secretary 
if of she Biarn of \Kerephi. first described: that it was .a ‘Meagne’ 
a whieh w yea, and an tly eosreated ithe.rstatement -himself and mid that ‘it 
wae &: mere} hésher.ié: (platiorm .or a mosque, the obvious 
‘duty of thejl wastte .senhi she vcel aathorities .asid sche shot : to 
them quietly without rousing mob feeling. ‘Bunt the Sind Gusette, the 

finds it curious to note ‘as an indication of what such an inciderit may signi 


ee 


a 
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uC paper, 
to Islamic 
santiment.at large in these times wf exaggerated perturbation among Muslems, that the 
news of the demolition of the Karachi mosque. as telegraphed inetantly ‘by’ the local 
“‘Muhammadan leatlers to no less than 204° different ne rs, European ‘and ‘Indian, 
‘throughout Tndta” “We 'have'no information ‘whether ‘the Honorary: Becretary ‘who ‘firet 
“wired ‘the‘sensational uews to 104 different: newspapers :also informed them ‘ofshis -erroneaus 
‘tescription of‘the * Mosque,’ -but ‘whether he did so-or not the firat report-has had. the ‘effect 
j (| | ofiirritating the mind of-readers. ‘We outaclves considered that the officials concerned had 
| : -blundered .most egregiously, but awaited fuller particulars. It is not too much to ask -that 
| these ‘common errors are best avoided where the non- descriminating section af the people 
are concerned. ‘We really admire*the perfection of Muslem organization; but the pi nh 
‘of outsilie agencies should be sought cc ‘when ‘the ‘local “gency fails in its ae 


“pur pose.” 


| | ‘The ‘Observer : (Lahore),\of ai august 16th, -publishes -the :text of -a jetter 
eI. published in the Sin® Gazette over: the si signatures of:two leading. Muatammadans 
< Karachi, giving details of ‘the demolition and. ‘rebuilding ‘Of a mosque of ‘the 
: |- ‘Railway Station, and remarks : “While the action ‘of ‘the :official who 
- | deredithe demolition’of the ) Mtaszid 3 is tobe deplored, we ave :glad :to Jearn 
a= that ‘the: Collec:or of Karachi, immediately on thouritig. ‘of she:incident, visited 
ae |, - the and had the maesq ue forthywi h restored, ‘It is-also to de-nated:that the 
Be | _  -‘Musalmans ‘of Karachi ‘look upon 's'member-of, a certain ‘non-Muslim religious 
SZ organisation as ‘really 'r ible. for ‘the o , 8 tre «8 ‘stated to S 

— oe one offic pena ~ ‘Mubammadace rare: also ‘thinki 
e*} ‘tailing ‘legal. ‘proceedings: ‘agai atleged ‘instigator of:the-sacrilege. The 
a i ‘news: ofthe: demolition, it iw , wasstelegmphied ‘instantly -by ie Muhsm- 


. wadan'‘leaters of the: town ‘to i1t6: Tess‘ ‘than’ 204 varit: pere, .Buropean 
| end) Indian,” | Porsunately, ‘however, Mr. Hudson ap to -be farmore ' tactful 
‘than Mr, Tyler of iCuwnpore. Dhanks to ‘the elt ania maction 
k i . ‘of the’@dl lector bad Karachi, the — BOW. subsided. ‘Alls: ‘well that 
. | | ends" all: 


Mi Fhe. Sriane {Liha ‘af ithe 26th 
: Sieben tm ‘August 1083, publishes:the fall peng 
sper analy in ‘Sir Fcuredl jes sel thaws rtaared ia to ddan. ate. 
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be quite pleasant in.a manner which will carry conviction that has failed to win them 
the affection.of the people.. In stating his views about fhe Arya Samaj and in giving 
axpresdion tothe doubts and fears he ‘had once entertained ‘Sir James is probably not less 
otitapolten fitan other errtics of the of the Samaj. ‘For a long time’ he-says,‘“it 
was tinpossivle for me to get ‘inte touch with the Samaj, and for that there were many 
reasous, 20me a ‘them good mad some indifferent. Qne of these undoubtedly :was the 
of officiel: s 


atmmephere i¢iag ~=which,. round ‘the Samaj in ite.early. d 
Another'was the . he pe oe ich wes on ated the 


undisga a pee ‘with other creeds which was generated by the 
early propageods of your body, and perhaps you will pardon me for saying that another 
| Es cawielice of the ; es and writiage of poe of your nominal followers. an 


these, end certain other causes, contributell to a certain aloofness from -which I confess T 
was not:exempt”? ‘Bome-of.us may rot agree with Sir James in‘hie- early opinions, -which 
on bis-own:ailnitasion were ieascil.on no first ‘hand lnowlefige of men, measures or methods. 
The opponents of the movement condemned them.hegijly and with :no. adequate ingniry, 
It sais volumes for the broad-mindedness of Sir James, that he has perceived the fairness 
of revising those early opinians in wanformity ‘with a better Anowledge of other Hindu 
Protestaat movements’ and witha better knowledge of the real aims and objects of the 
Arya creed and Arya propaganda. Haring:eome-in close contact with Mahatma Munshi 
Ram, he has no hestitation in saying that ‘it is impossible to be a minute in his societ 

without seding the :incatity iof hw spirit.aad sthe Astiinees’ of his aims’ That is hig 

peaize far the. drya.Gameaj from she ruler of the province, and should for once remove the 
apprehensions. .created by the mischievous writings of rome iniividuals. We Wo -not 


omerlook the words ef advice and caution ad to the -Gurus and Brahmacharis, nor | 


the warning ‘intended. for the ‘ black sheep” in the Swmajic ‘fold. Whatever may he the 
‘peculiar temptations’ which His Honour dismissed with a ‘bare reference,* arrogance” ‘is 
acommon failing of most réformed: ¢reeds. ‘But ‘it is not naturdl to any new creed .the 
beginnings of which lie ina spirit of humility. Every new’ creed :bas, as.it must have, @ 
certain amount of self-esteem which, as it gathers strength, unfortunately degenerates 
into what His Honour aptly walls “arrogance’;:antl ite mazifestation in individuals of 
pronouncedly strong views, instead of passing for some extrinsic personal weakness, comes 
0 ‘be:associated with.the:creed to-ite ultimate injury. His ‘Honour appealed to'the Gurus 
and .Brahmacharis to:cultivate:tolerance and charity, and in that charity he asked them 
to.inelude friendship.and :respect far the .objects and work ofthe British Government in 
this.country. :Sir James’s speech:breathes confidence from the beginning tothe end and 
it cannot but beget confidence,” Ps . 


a we as, 4. Ctw:~St«CB. The following is from the Tribune 
a (Lahore), .of the 21st August 1913 :— 


‘That there ‘is something distinctive and matked in ‘the characteristics of th® 
Purifibees;'be they Hindus, Muhammadans or Sikh by faith, has-been recognised by every 
‘one who ktrows them in India. It does not probably seem to outsiders that there is any 
dceen religious:separatism among the people of the Punjab. Their common characteristics 
csand-activities:are more striking than their réligions differences, and Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
alluded to this common ground.of nationality as.a factor that should .roat out religious and 
sectarian apimosities. ‘The ‘ Indian Patriot,’ in discussing this problem in a leading article, 
draws attention to the influences of the Amir Ali School of idienmaden separatists, who 
say that a true Muhammadan should be Islamic first and: anything else afterwards. Does 
this attitude make for true comradeship and national affinity with Hindus and Sikhs? 
* Bome present day :‘Muhammadans who, it must be ownedyare nob hampered by any kind 
of relationship or traditional.attachments such as we have :referred to,’ says our Madras 
contemporary, ‘ cannot, however, understand how there can, be anything in common, or why 
there should be anything in com mon- between ‘the followérs of such rival creeds as Hinduism 
and Muhammadanisn.. Their holy places are abroad, their political power is abroad, their 
political interests lie wholly in other countries, and why should they make common cause 
with the Hindus or any other Indians in anything unless it is immediately advantageous to 
them ?*We' have no:doubt that ‘there-are a number of Muhammadans who take this extreme 
end liniited:and partial:view:of their:-outlook. And for the moment:it is thecry that these 
-have:raieed that saems:to:be-heard:with more:insistence.’ This view of the difficulty has 


‘been. pointed out by:many publiciats in India, and it seoms.that the Amir Ali School of 
thinkers: were.encouraged.to formulate their new theory out of pan-Islamic promptings. It 
is neh» Parely spiritualistic thought confined.to Muhammadano ote: has probably 
‘its bagis on the theocracy of ‘the Muhammadan Caliph—those mitdle genuises who 


astonished -the-wotld’by their rapid conquests of territory with a religious ‘banner in ‘hand. 

‘The: question is:of what avail-are such weapons-at the present-day. vi ) 
ee ae ‘VI-LgGIsLATION, = 

19, “The: Lojal Gusétte:(Lohore), ofithe 10th :Augus 

Eos, LEU Lf _ ‘entitled ":Pzo tovighten still more the grip on 

Py an emundment:cf the. the ‘Pre ‘Phe - ef: the European Defence 


ho. we ke 4), Memocintion, says the paper, ‘has asked Governmant 
in connection with the Amrita Bagar Patrika libel case to make a necasaary 
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amendinent j in the Press Act. °The paper declares that Government could do 
nothing - more injudicious than to amend the law merely because it failed in this 

rticular case; the restrictions imposed on Indian newspapers are too many as 
it is, and it would be most: improper if Government were to throw more obstacles 
in the way of the Press.' The ‘Aésociation ‘feels the necessity. for making-con- 
tiny) ly ‘more: ‘stringent the law: dealing with the Indian Press,~ but would it 


formulate such ‘a proposal’ in dealitig with ‘those English newspapers which are 


threatening Government with ‘rebellion if Home Rule (7#., Swaraj) be granted 
to Ireland ? - But,the Association knows that as- its proposal affects India it will 
be accepted, but'that if it were':to suggest & ‘anise, proposal to restrict the 
British: Press it would ‘experience depths of. humiliation which in India it 
ould never imagine to’ ‘be renee be | 


VII —GENERAL isiiniaas “sf 
A a) —Judécial. 


7 206 The Desh (Lehorey we! ‘the. Tth ‘fuga gust 1918, has a note headed 
“Carelessness of a sahtb and the death of: (an) 

; The Howth a Indian.” ~Adverting to the case in which the 
European reg of the Howrih Flour Mills was prosecuted for having uegli- 
: aie.9 shot an Indian. coolie, the paper says that the accused is punished with 
Ris. 150-only, out of which sum Ke. 100. will be paid to the. son of the neues 


for his father s ‘sweet life.’ — .- 


(0 ~Hunicipat and Cantonment affairs. 


r : 21, ‘Writing under the heading. « Local Self-government, ” the Hamdard 
baw of the 7th August 1913, says that if a Local 

omer erumene, Board be established in India on 
the lines of the one existing in England, Indians will be able to derive the same 
benefit from it as Englishmen are doing. But no useful results can be attained if 


; ‘Local Self- -govornment i im India. | 


‘the Board hias‘a majority of non-Indian members, In India a Collector or a 


Deputy Commissioner is usually the President of a Local Board or a Municipal 
Committee; a state of things which generally leads to unpleasant consequences. 
Being... the .highest. official in, ‘the district, the Collector wields the greptest 
power in the District Boards and. Manicipal. Committees, and no one can’ venture 
to cross-his path, for it is well known that no appeal will be heard against his 
order.’ In other words, the personality of a Collector is the greatest hindrance 
to the organisation of local’ ‘government. In spite of his universal acquain- 
tance with the customs, cc., of the people of this country, the Collector ‘is ver 
often wholly ignorant.of them, and being puffed up with the authority wit 
‘which he is decked, he is naable, on account of the oiled difference between the 

ion-loving East and the matter-worshipping West, to realise and distinguish 
between what is detested ‘and’ dwhat i is praised by Indians. ) 


lege ‘seni{d)—~Hducation. : 


7 99, "Wadler the, heading. “ How. to ‘make primaty sahiitie attractive : 

- Taldaatfal of at aim im, - wanted technical and industrial. classes, ” the Desh 
cog are - <Lahore), of the 5th August 19138, gays. that: while 
the Hon'ble’ Mr. Godley: is of opinion that the zamindars. of. the province: wish 


. their children: ‘fo ‘be: ‘taught: ‘how to tend and look-after their cattle rather.than to 


read and Ri soe Government of' the United Etat also feels the necessity 


of clos Ay 8. on a¢ count of the paucit ty of students. “It is; however, 
‘regrettable rnments. of the Punjab an 


tlie United Provinces do not 
atred - upon .the present system of 
education and how their hatred may be rane . Every independent country is 
exerting itself to make its prin Is attractive, but India is the only country 
where agriculturists and artisans are viveti literary education, and no attempt is 
‘made to teach them what may bé-useful in practical life: « Thé paper then empha- 
‘gises the great:educational | ages that would accrue from a pointing to schools 


*‘earpenters, bisekemiths and: other -ditisehs. instead of semi-babus who watider 
?  wboattn ‘search of er ment, an eacenes by urging Sarernment - bo" act up 
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23. Under the query “Is Rishi Dayanand’s Life open to objection?’ the 
_ -: _-. « Desh (Lahore), of the 7th August 1918, describes 
aihahixGaak” the Madari« how some time ago a Commissioner presided over the 
Wika es eps Prize Distribution function’ held in the Madaripur 
School, Bengal, and how he expunged from the prize list the Life of Rishi Daya- 
nand, declaring that it was objectionable.: The Desh asks whether this book is really 
open to objection, and whether. by his unjustifiable conduct Mr. Beatson-Bell has not 
insulted not only the Arya Samajists but also educated Hindus and broad-minded 
Indians who justly regard the Swami as an unrivalled Hindu reformer and learned. 
man. The liberal-minded Governor of Bengal should do justice to the Samaj by 
looking into the matter, Continuing, the paper says that when the manager 
of the institution informed the Commissioner that the school boys wished to 
ap him, he bitterly replied that he would not accept a garland from dakaits. 
n these circumstances, can any sensible person say that such narrow-minded 
authorities will win the,hearts of Indians? . , 


- 34, «The following “is from the ribune 
~ (Lahore), of the 17th August-1913 :— 


“Some of the members of the Indian Educational Service are making a tremendous 
noise over the appointment of Mr. Hornell. Besides raising questions in the House of 
Commons, vigorous articles are written in the papers pointing out the terrible consequences 
of the appointment and the neglect of the ‘claims’ of those in service in India, Apart from 
the general discontent that the supersession causes, a writer in one of the >Anglo-Indian 
papers conjures up the following dangers. He says:— | Pai 


, ‘I think it may be said that practically every recruit who comes out to India feels that he has been 
brought out under more or less false pretences. He has little or no voice in determining or amending these 
conditions; and they are often such as to make any really sound and valuable work practically impossible. An 
ebvious effect of the appointment just made is to weaken immensely the power, prestige, and influence of the 
whole Education Service both by placing it under an unmerited sti and by is at the head of the most 
importgnt provincial department an officer who has long been out of touch with it, and whose tenure of his post 
can hardly be viewed by his colleagues with any feelings but anger and resentment. A less direct but even more 
pratt ect is to lower the attractiveness of the service, and consequently to lower also the quality of future 
recruits.” | , ! 


. 


Appointment of Mr. Hornell. 


“Surely if all these evil consequences follow one particular supersession, which 
is said to be exceptional, what about the bar placed against hundreds of Indian Ejluctional 
officers who rarely, if ever, receive promotion into higher es of the service? Perhaps 
they Eave no right to be discontented and the efficiency of the service will not suffer. But 
we may be sure that if Mr. Hornell’s appointment has the effect of discouraging fresh recruits 
to India, officers can be recruited in India alone without impairing the work of the depart- 
ment.” 


; 25. The Khalsa Advorate (Amritsar), of 
Man A a os of the the 16th August 1913, publishes the following :— 


“ This fanction took place in the ground newly acquired to the east of the Municipal 
gardens. In the address presented, the Muslim Educational Committee assured His — 
Honour that ‘Sir Syed engendered in his co-religionists an aversion to potent agitation 
and inspired in them his own unshakeable faith in the sacred and noble mission of the 
British Government and his firm belief in- its justice and generosity. Indian Musalmans 
took his advice to heart and we feel gratified to submit that they have at all times worced 
up to #, and while tested in the furnace of fiery danger they have always proved the purest 
metal. We are convinced that our progress and national interests are inseparably linked 
with the permanence of the British rule in this country and beg most respecéfully to 
assure Your Honour that the future would not see any departure from the behest ordained 
by the late Sir Syed Ahmad.’ The italics are ours. The address from-which we make 

ese extracts was characterised by His Honour as a very eloquent one. Eloquent 
indeed it is; but what of the pugilism of the redoubtable champions of the 
Muslim League with its net-work of subordinate organisations spread all over the 
country? It is too much to suppose that the ethics of the Muslim League pena- 
lise political education. ‘What again of the threats to Mr. Asquith and of the 
resolutions ed in public meetings that in case the Government compelled. Turkey to 
evpouste, Adrising leit would stand in the danger of forfeiting the loyalty of the Indian 
Muzalmans ? What of the rioters at Cawnpore who defied the authority of the represen- . . 
4atives of our gracious sovereign and chose to be shot dead rather’ than acquiesce in the 
decision of the British authorities ? What of the lionising of the rioters who were shot dead 
and of their being dignified as martyre? We pause fora reply. In face of these evidences 


of violent opposition in thought and deed, it is, we submit, too much to proclaim so 
vehemently Muslim loyalty is ‘cherished: in their hearts, a living impulse to guide 


their actions in whatever walk of life this may be’; while the loyalty of other communities 
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(h—Rathoaye and Cammunioations. 
26. The Purfabee (Latiore), of the 16th August 1913, publislies the 
| A& complaint. following :— oy 


i. 4 OD éur issue of Tharsday we ‘published ‘a 
gentleman at Rawalpindi to the District Trafic Suparintendent, North-Western Railway, 

mplainin of what he calls ‘ infringement of the Railway rules on the part of some 

rita, soldiers and‘ the utter inability of the, Raijlwa to afford relief to passengers 
jmploring their assistance.’ The alleged facts of the incident are clearly aot forth in the 
letter. It appears that on the morning of the. 3rd August the writer went to the Rawal-. 
pindi station to vee off a friend who was to go by the Osloutta Maik There were two Inter- 
clas; carriages in the train for ‘passer ay. ‘denominations, and 4 third one which was 
reserved for Ruropeans and Auglo-1 OF the first two, one baing full to its utmost 
carrying capacity, the gentleman my the "writer went to see off naturally opened the 
door of the-other. But as luck would have it, this other, though nt full, was occupied 


a letter which has been addressed by a 


! half a dozen British soldiers who would on no account allow an Indian to enter it. 
) 


= geatleinan was thus forced to seek the assistance of the Railway staff. He first spoke 
the Oaars, » who directed him to see the Station Master. The Station Master being away, 
4 saw the istant Station or who, thinkin ". it wax a simple thatter, depated 
a European Ticket Collector to do fie needful. The Ticket Collecter having ‘proved 
unsuccessful in his mission; the ‘Aradstant Station Master himself appeared on the scene. 
But he, too, according to the ‘writer, was met.with a pointblank refusal on the part of the 
soldiers to admit any Iedian - p alth the carriage was not reserved for 
Europeans, its capacity was ‘about 20 passengers, and the suidiers themselves 
held not ics class, - Third class, tickets. What the writer complains of is that: the 
station staff sine did not or could not take any further action to afford relief to the 
. If the statements made in the letter are accurate, we have here s case for a 
sifting enquiry and for tesclute. action on. she. rhe of the Railway authorities It ig extrae 
ordi that. at 20 important a stetion as Rawalpindi the station staff should not have 
been a le to compel half a.dosem #0 = Cpe ape len if ‘they did nos lac 
the ability, shat they should have: take the necesgary action. Q. have no doubt 


the District Traffic e, the fullest enquiry into. the al ans made 
in the letter, and,, i anislly true, will pot only’ sone ea 
of. the. conduct of fat li staff as. itt are » but will. m an earnest. endeavour 
to find out the identity of the saldiers poy an wand ing to law, The 


situation disclosed by. the i incident is serious, 1 
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I~—Pouitics. 
(a) —Foretgn. 


1, The Hunter (Lahore), “| re : th August ee ero es a contribution 

headed “* The terrible miracle of God (lié. perfected 

a nature).”’ The writer—-Maulvi Hida ogg pose van 
asks the ungrateful and oppressive civilised robbers of Europe and those tyrants 
who live on the wages of iniquity, and take pleasure in open misappropriation 
of the property of others, to say what has become of the tall, satanic and boasting 
talk. of their Balkanic Pharoahs, that with all their pride and haughtiness and. 
with the bamboo of the Cross in their teeth they would enter Constantinople as 
if it were a city of their father, and would dictate their own terms to the Turks. 
What blast of death-dealing storm has carried away that Triple Alliance of the 
Cross, which, at the instigation of its traitorous and cursed supporters, attacked 
the unprepared and oppressed worshippers of God, and conscious of help from 
all the European robbers and dacoits oppressed the innocent Musalmans as 
much as it desired, because it knew that there was none to oppose the Christian 
wolves and gupport the down-trodden Muslims? In short, the Balkan dogs fell 
to, and enjoyed the drippings and the delicious morsel of [slamic (countries), and 
Europe continued complacently to witness its henchmen chopping up Musal- 
mans and making them into mince-meat, so much so that Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey involuntarily laughed over the spectacle. These poor atheists and 
worshippers of matter, however, did not even conjecture that there was any one 
to look after and support the oppressed and helpless Islamic sheep. But the 
streams of blood of the tyrants are now flowing in the land where the blood 
of the 1 § poem has not yet dried. Those who laughed over the calamity of the 
oppressed Mussalmans are now cursing their fate, and the heads of the haughty 
are now hanging low. If death-like stillness is prevailing in England and 
Paris, the dean of plague prevails in St. Sa May all the curses 
and maledictions descend upon those who complacently witnessed the spectacle 
by setting fire to the houses of others. [t is the duty of all Musalmans to be 
always prepared to render every assistance to the Turks. If there is any 
obstacle in the way of the advancement of Turkey, it is the feelings of hatred 
and jealousy with which she is regarded by, and the faithlessness of, the 
Euopean Powers, who are usurpers and dacoits. These hard-hearted Powers will 
strain every nerve and employ every (kind of) mischief to deprive the Turks of 


their belongings. The Turks should bear in mind that their existence depends 
on their being true Muslims. 


2. The Panjabee (Lahore), in its issue of August 26th, 1913, publishes 
i iia the text of the memorial on the subject of ‘“ Indians 
Indians in Canada. 


| in Canada ”’ adopted by the public meeting held in 
the Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore, on the 18th August and remarks :— 


“The memorial sets forth, in language at once lucid and impressive, the disabilities 
and hardships to which our countrymen in Canada are subjected under the operation of the 
‘Canadian immigration regulations. Those regulations, as our readers are aware, not only 
deprive our countrymen of some of their elementary rights, both as human beings and as 
subjects of the King, but difterentiate between Indians and aliens like the Chinese and the 
Japanese, to the prejudice of the former. Two circumstances make this treatment, bad 
enough in any case, even more unjustifiable than it would otherwise have been. In the first 
place the Indian settlers in Canaia have not only acquired a Canadian domicile, but have 
already invested in real estate and business in British Columbia the good round sum of 
seven million dollars ; and, secondly, they have done nothing to cause any economic disloca- 
-tion by lowering wages, and have always been and have been considered good and loyal 
citizens of the Empire. In the circumstances there is every reason to hope that when the 
memorial is presented to the Viceroy, His Excellency will exert himself to the utmost to 
secure justice to our countrymen. But in the meantime it is necessary that the memorial 
should be influentially signed, and what the conveners of the Bradlaugh Hall meeting 
propose to do is to hold similar meetings in all parts of the Province, and to make the depu- 
tation that will: wait upon His Excellency as far as possible representative of all sections of 
. the: community in the Punjab and of every part of it. _We feel sure there will be no diffi- 


culty in convincing His Excellency of the genuineness and the wide-spread character of the 
feeling that lies behind the movement.” 
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' fo 3: The following is from the Tribune 
Entien Shequpes ean the Lamy. (Lahore), of the 26th August 1913 :— | 


“On the highest authority it wad declared that the report’ of Lord Nicholson and 
his co-adjutors was confidential and that it world not be published. Notwithstanding 
this declaration the: Military corresp»ndent of the Times was otvett acéess to portions of the 
report. _ The result was a terrific agitation in the British Press against any reduction. of 
the European troops, the strength of which is regulated not from internal requirements, 
but from the requirements of a world-wide empiré. We say terrific agitation advisedly, 
because long befure the report of the committes was formally considered by the Governriett 
Mr. Montagu, angry a behalf of the Seeretary of State, doémed it tecessary to hold 
out an assurance to the Military enthusiasts that uo reduction would be effected in’ the 
strength of the Busopean or Indian troops. Indians have been crying hoarse for upwards 
of two decades aver. the injustice of saddling India with expenditure over aud above tlé 
reasonable requirements of the country. It isa perversion of truth to say that Military 
6xperts have by any means been unanimous in the opinion that. the lavish scale now 
finding favour js either just or necessary." Even diplomatic opinion is in favéut of the 
critics’ of the present policy, and no less &n authority thad Lord Hardiuge, the present 
Viceroy; is believed to have been instramentadl in cosvining tlie Secretary of State of tid 
need. of egonomy in army expeaditure. Above all the Jingoes themselves admit that the 
Anglo-Raswan, convention ‘has certainly tended to relieve the Military authorities of India 
from their former state of incessant anxiety about external menaces.’ The Pioneer amongst 
other papers unhesitatingly admits that the balance of power is substantially shifting, and 
that events in the dutside world, now railways, new lands, new inventions, etc., are con- 
tinualfy altering the relations of a country’s Military régsources to’ tle necessities, and 
meking the forces that were ample at ove’ time insufficieut at another aud vice’ vérsa. The 
Russian bogey: the Persian bogey and the Chinese bogéy have all been éxamined and 
diauissed. ‘To suppoad, writes the Pioneer, ‘that. China would eontemplate serious 
hostilitities in those remote jungles while she lies open to blows over the heart from the 
British Navy would be to suppose her statesmen infatuated indeed. Then we aré warned 
about the political situation of the Gulf, but it is not obvious how matters there should 
affect the Indian Army.’ These facts having been conceded, reason and consistency point 
to rio alternative sach as is assumed by the forward school in blindly opposing a rearrange- 
ment which Lord Nicholson himself, a 16 mean authority on Military matters, is understood 
to have. recommended. Should the British cabinet overrule any décision for economy which 
the Government of India might come to, they must be moved to equalise the charges by a 
transfer of a legitimate portion to. British estimates. British supremacy as an Asiatic 
Power in the East cannot be maintained at the sole a of the ladioe tax-prayer ; 
and Habilities and obligations should fall equally on the Indian treasury, and on the British 
treasary. Indians should refuse to take Mr. Montagu's statement as a final’ settlement 
of this.véxed controversy and renew agitation for a reduction of the expenditure espécially 
on European troops, ” . : 


» * * « . * — ee 


, 4. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 24th 
August. 1913, publishes the following :— 


The Punjab Government and the 
people's complaints. 


“Tt is not ctear whether 9 one in particular is responsible for’ placing before His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor for disposal the petitions that are being sent by tle people 
to the Government. If the réports that are reaching this office are'to be credited, nore than 
ene scrow is loose in the petition brauch of the Secretariat; and the result is an enormous 
increase of complaints against: local officials: in news offices. Take for instance the 
complaints of the people of Gujra in. the Lyallpur District against Syed Mebdi Shah, 
President.of the Municipality and Honorary Magistrate, The residents of the (and 
their number is not small) lege that they submitted their petition about the middle of June 
and that:no reply has been. vouchsafed., on if half the number: of the complaints ‘specified 
in the petition aretrue, Government should take action upon the petition. If-on the contrary 
there is reason to think .that thé petitiotiers are mistaken or aré misied they. niust be told: so. 
And eftorts should also be made to réconcile the warring elements. Phe seemiagly indifferent 
attitude of the officials is incomprehensible, : At-this rate we'shall not be -surprived if public 
dissatisfaction imcreases,” - MENS 82, WAG | y Sa np Ph. Mwy 


Saal Ai Se _& The following is from the Panjabse 
ie nment ot Seen (Lak oF e); of the 28th Aw gu 1913 oe ae iis pene 


__ Weihave already commented of gome’ length upon the declarsition receutly muide 


by a Mahachmadan: leader, tliat. séif-govetiment is an udattainable: ideal im Indiw,. bect 
the -fusidn: of interests. and the op rot, conflicting oleinsé; which mest prevede all 


efforts towards self-government, can never take plate in the. o 
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existed in Indig ever since the dawn of history. We have shown that tle assumption 
on which this view is based is without foundation, that it is not true that the present 
condition of things has éxisted in India ever since the dawn of history, and that even if 
it were true, there is no justification: for tlie farther assumption that the same condition 
of things must persist for all time. Asa matter of fact, as has been pointed out times 
without number, the conditions in India have undergone a complete change since those 
days when the Muhammadans first came with all the pride of conquerors to rule over an 


alien and a subdued people, and the present conditioa o ro not only does not preclude - 


the making of efforts. towards self-government, but is entirely favourable to such efforts 
being made. We are constrained to observe, however, that as between the views of those 
who, while professing a belief in self-government, are yet constantly advocating separatist 
measures, and the view we have criticised, the latter appears to us to be the more leateal. 
In the one case what vitiates the conclusion is the absolute falsity of the minor premises ; 
in the other the. Gonclusion does not at all follow from the premises. If Hindu and 
Muhammadan intereste are so hopelessly divided that the representatives of one can never 
bring theinselves to be otherwise than hostile to the other, then obviously self-government 
is not the thing for us either now or in the future. To niake it possible for the’ majority 
and the niinority in -@ country to live together under the sanre Government, one of three 
things is essential: either that both should be equally voiceless in matters of government; 
ot that the Government should be in. the hands of one te the exeluston of the other, or 
finally. that, differing in the less important things, the two sheuld agree in the things that 
ate more important. In the first two cases there is no questiof of self-government: it is 
only in the third that self-government is a@ possible alterhative. And it is possible only 
because the minority will not always bea mincrity. No minority that was perpetually 
doomed to bea minority would, of its own choice,—and self-government is essentially 
a question of choice—agree to live under the same Government with the majority. What 
makes the present separatist movement so utterly inconsistent with aspirations for self- 
government:is that if successful it would make the minority ever a minority, and would 
thus make self-government as unsustamable as it would obviously be impossible of 
attainment. If the Hindu members of self-government bodies were to be elected by 
Hindu coustituencies and the Muhammadan- members by Mahanmadan constituencies~ 
and this, we confess, is the state of things to which we must drift if the present arrangement 
is indefinitély persisted in—then on every question having the merést appearance ofa 
racial question—and many questions are capable of wearing a racial complexion—the 
voting will take place on a racial basis and the minority will seldom have an opportunity 
of asserting itself; especially as the representatives of either community will in many 
Gases be persons holding extreme views on all racial and semi-racial questions, being 
without the wholesome cunsciousness that they owe their election, however partially, to 
the support of the othér cowmunity, and that they may ‘be ‘defeated at the next election 
by candidates more sympathetically disposed towards, and therefore more in the favour 
ef, the other community. The- minority may under 4 conceivable arrangement adopt 
obstructionist. tactics and lead the majority to take the necessary concession to its views 
and its sentiments, but the concession, when itss made, will be a concession pure and 
simple, and the inevitable struggle for a readjustment of © gee forces, if not for the 
parting of ways, will only be delayed—and’not avoided. The community of feeling aud 
éndeavour, which is the outcome of harmony among differing ideals and aspirations, and 
ts absolutely essential to national existence, will be practically impossible in such circum- 
stances. : | 


“ What is essential, if self-government is to be established, is that there should be 
a thorough change of heart. Not separatism but fusion must be the ideal. It is not 
meant that the communities should give up their individualities. They could not do se 
even if they would, and it would not.be good either for them or forthe future of the 
Indian nation now in the process of formation, if they could. The traditions and the 
glorious antecedents of the great communities who have made India their home, the 
cultures they represent, the memory of their achievements in the past, the rag of race 
which is the outcome of their history—all these are among the forces making for thé 
evolution of a strong, a virile, a self-respecting Indian nation; and the man who began 
by effacing the past would, if he succeeded, only end by making the future itself poor. 
But.if the communities cannot and ought not to give up their racial individualities, they 
must,.at the same time, bring themselves into a frame of mind which will enable them 
to place before themselves a comnion goal in the future, and to jom in a conmmon endeavour 
to reach that goal. And they can do so only by realising that their civic and political 
interests até idéntical, and ftiat whatever difference there’ may be between them in other 
respects will be reconciled in the synthesis that has harmonised similar differences in other 
eoantries, the: evolution ofa Political Personality. Oace this all-important truth was 
z ised, not only would the bottom be knocked out of the separatist movement, but 
it would be found to be the most injurious influence at work in our midst. It is easy for 
the advocates of this movement in the present condition of ignorance among the bulk of 
the psople to prétend that the. tiovenjént is in essence iothing élse than a movement for 
the mainteriante of racial iddividuality. In reality i¢ ts something very different. It 
aiiphasiges the-differenios between tha communities at the expense of theit underlying 
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unity. and in-strikiog at the ‘unity strikes at racial. individuality itself; For individuality 
has no meaning apart frem:ithe commoniJife and the common organism of which the 
individual is a limb, and.in Jadia Aske. daestion of racial individuality is inseparably bound 
up with the question of oatign-building. Whatever is an obstacle in the path of nation- 
building is for that very reason as. much and as serious an obstacle to the maintenance of 
racial individuality. oy | . 


, « What then is the remedy? Is there no way by which the races, while joining 
in the: common struggle and psrticipating in the common life, may do all that is needed 
to maintain their: individualities intact? .That there is sucha way all: history: shows 
—because all history is arecord of pro ive synthesis among conflicting ideals and 
aspirations. That there is sacha way is the belief which every true nationalist :in India 
has.always cherished and acted .on, and which the national movement in -India has been 
practically demonsttating ever since it came into existence. But the way, here as elsewhere, 
is the way of common ‘sense, suchas’ every ‘man can see for himself, and does not lie 
through intricate labyrinths of sophistry or of personal ambition wearing the garb of racial 
patriotism. In every system of ye thse in @ country in the situation of India 
provision must. be made,‘in sheer sel gerber againet the undue preponderance of 
one race over: another, and for just regard being paid by the majority to:the religioug and 
racial susceptibilities of the minority. . But this will have to be done and can only be 
done, not by securing the ascendency of the minority over the majority—the most 
unnatural and hateful of atl ascendencies—nor by placing the majority and the minority 
in water-tight compartments, but by making the dividing line between the majority. and 
the: minority as far'as possible otherwise than coincident with the racial line by securing 
the just representation of the minority, by making it possible for the minority to exercise 
effective constitutiona) pressure upon the majority, as well as by making it a part of the 
fundantental Constitution that’ measures. ofa certain kind shall never Be placed on the 
statute book except with the consent of; say, #ths. of the legislature. Let the minorities in 
the several Indian Provinces give up the suicidal cry for separate and special representation, 
and press for provisions.of these particular kinds being made, and they will see that 
educated public opinion is entirely on their side.” ba iain 


6. The Desh (Lahore), of the 12th August 1913, in an article on the 
eM speech delivered by Mr. Montagu at the recent 
ae presentation of the Indian Budget in Parliament, 
eXpresses its surprise that in the course of the debate the financial aspect of his 
speech was totally ignored. at then refers to the proposed reconstitution of the 
Secretary of State's Council, and says that, instead: of the members of the Council 
being appointed by the authorities, the non-official members of the Viceroy’s 
Council should be authorised to elect by a majority of votes the most capable 
of their number for nomination to the Secretary of State’s Council, so that the 
non-Official element may have some voice in the deliberations of the Council. 
Turning then to Mr. Montagu’s statement that no reduction would be made in 
he Military expenditure of India, the Desh says that it is surprising that poor 
ndia should be made to bear the additional burden of guns, cannon, and the 
rincely salaries of European soldiers on a scale which is unnecessarily large 
in view of the fact that apprehension of a Russian invasion, under the pretext 
of which the expendifure was increased, has practically ceased to exist.’ Why 
has no adequate reduction been madé in military expenditure and the ‘money 
thereby saved devoted to education and sanitation ? The paper finally com- 
ments on Mr. Montagu’s statement that a° Military. School will be estab- 
lished in Sitapur at which aviation will be ta ight, and wishes that the Under- 
Secretary of State had also explained whether. Indian officers would be taught 
the science of aviation or whether instruction would be reserved for European 
soldiers only. Ree CaN | io per 


 % The Hamdard (Dellii), of the 10th ‘August: 1913, publishes a 
ec tein eas ae de leaderette headed “Christianity and’ the Indidn 
Deciatabieth esbebeah. *  Exchéquer.’’ The paper quotes an extract from the 
| | foe - Census Report for the, year 1911 in order to show 
the amount which the Indian exchequer has to spend: for the maintenance of 
some of the officers of the Indian’ Ecclesiastical Department, and says . that the 
question naturally arises as to why such heavy sums of money’ are-spent dn 
the spread ‘and support of Christia ay: .eapecnny oe ‘Indians have ‘been given 
expliis. depuration, in the words of, the, Prociamstion’ of Cugen Victoria. that 
no favour or sympathy will be shown to any particular religion. © After 
enquiring whether it is not justified in coming to the conclusion that the terms 
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ef the Proclamation have been flagrantly violated, the paper remarks that 
although the exchequer experiences serious difficulties in meeting the ever- 
increasing necessity of spreading education and saditation, which are admitted 
to be essential by both rulers and ruled, and althonyl new taxes are imposed 
on the people (in order to solve the financial difficitities of the country), yet 
Government spends Rs. 18,27,720 on the salaries of the incumbents of the 
various Christian Churches in India. It is the taxes levied from all sections 
of the Indian population which fill the treasuries of India, and Government, 
which holds this‘money in trust, should spend it on the educational requirementa 
of the people in a satisfactory manner. Moreover, justice demands that money 
should be spent on the support of all religions and not on Christianity alone. 
The paper then asks the various religious societies in the country to take up 
the question, and concludes with the hope that some brave patriot will raise 
the subject in the Imperial Council and not cease in his attempts until the 
question is satisfactorily solved. , 


8. In continuation of its previous remarks on the speech of the Under- 
Secretary of State for India, the Desh (Lahore), 
| of the 13th August 1913, says that it is surprising 
that Mr. Montagu still believes in the imaginary political importance of 
Muhammadans and is determined to maintain the present system of sepa- 
rate electoral colleges for the Muslim community, which is consequently 
now inthe position of enjoying all the advantages of a majority where it 
preponderates, and of a minority where it is outnumbered. The paper then refers 
to the decision of the Punjab Government to grant scholarships to students 
in consideration not of their ability but of their religious persuasion, and says that 
it is expedient that the authorities should restore the old order of things and 
grant separate scholarships to Muhammadans, for to encourage Muhammadan 
students at the expense of their Hindu confréres is likely to discourage the latter, 
and is wholly opposed to the principles of justice and equality. 


_ Government and Muhammadans. 


9. The Sufi for J wy “" B gyre pry one Shaikh Muhammad 
ed Afzal, F. Sc., resident of Gujrat, a contribution head- 
EE os ee oan careful.” 'Civilised ( ?) Europe, 
says the writer, has robbed Indians of their home, and the adage ‘ might is right ’ 
is truely applicable to Indians, who have been reduced to the lowest depths of 
disgrace. Suppose, he continues, that a dakait raids the house of your brother 
or a near kinsman, will you endure to sit still and say nothing ? But this fatal 
occurrence is taking place before your very eyes, and yet your sense of shame and 
honour does not allow you to move, Rise up and support your falling brethren ; 
unite and show the world that Musalmans are still alive, and that before their 
united strength even the greatest of emperors lay down their shields, If Musal- 
mans were to water the tree of Islam with their blood, and were to spend their 
wealth, their life and their property in protecting it, they would see it become 
covered with verdure, whereas hitherto it has appeared leafless (Jit. dry). If the 
- unfortunate and heart-broken Musalmans cannot move their hands, they should 
move their tongues and repent their sins. 


10. Writing under i rage ‘Preaching of Islam in the West: 
hawaja (Kamal-ud-din) and his programme,” the 

Mehemenatone enn Corremy. Parghomis-Suleh (Lahore), of the 12th August 1913, 
reproduces the remark made by the Pall Mall Gazette that there exists no unrest 
among Indian Musalmans, and that the Muslim League’s resolutions represent 
the views of a small number ofextremist young men. The paper asks whether the 
conjectures of the Pall Mall Gazette and the London Times are based on facts. Is 
not even the most obsequious Muslim surprised at the attitude of studied silence 
‘adopted by the British Government with regard to Turkish affairs, and does he 
not shed tears at the condition of oppressed Turkey ? Have not our men, young 
‘and old, and our women been impressed by the brigandage of the Italians, the oppres- 
sion of the Russians, and the evil doings and atrocities of the Balkan Confederates, 
and do they not consider that their rulers area party to the satanic conspiracy of 
Europe ? Is it not a fact that the whole of Europe is held in contempt for her crim- 
inal dnd: oppressive doings in our houses, shops, convents, mosques and meetings, 
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and that all feranghée are re 7 with the same feeling (of contempt) ? But we 
should répresent our views .to Government respectfally and truthfully, for that 
ts the only way in which sme cin express our real gratitude to Government fot 
the countless blessings whieh. it: hasshowered on us. Khawaja Kamat-ud-din fs 
busy doing this service to Governmeiit, and the thinks that it constittites trie 
bovallty to the British Ctown to communicate the real facts to British Mimistets 
who derive their information solely from the Times, and so impress on them thé 
possibility that the ship of administration, if not wisely rowed, may dash against 
& rock in the storm. By pov Fen this way the Ahmadi mujyahid (the Khawaja) 
is serving both Isiat and the Goveriiiment, aid expects no title or reward for his 
services. | 


The Sufi (Pindi Boha-nd-din, District Gujrat), for July 1918, published 
from one Muhammed Fazal Shah, of Jalalpur, « contribution headed “ It is hatd 
to be subjected to rule after (our) glory (has passed).” The writer, after drawing 
a contrast between the past glory and the present condition of islam, continues in 
the following strain :—‘ Ungrateful Europe wishes to make us helpless, and to 
humiliate us like the Jews. There was a time when we were the ruters and Europe 
wag our tributary, but. now weare the ruled and Europe .is the arbiter of-our 
destinies. We see that the Hindu-community has advanced in every walk of 
life, and: the day is not far distant when they will demand self-government, 
will raise an outcry as. they did for the annulment of the partition of Bengal, 
and will move heaven and earth (to attain their object’, with the result tbat 
their efforts will be crowned with success, for he who secks shall find. But 
our tongues are dry and our. throats are hoarse from bestowing undue adulatioa 
on Government, and what have we got (in return)? Alas! nothing. We 
should not, however, become hostile-to Government, and should on no aceount 
secure such a contemptuous epithet as ‘rebel’ ; we should realise the trend 
of the times. Our leaders, however, have proved to be our evil wishers, for 


they are always telling Government that Muhammadans are patient, contented 


and forbearing. The writer finally asks his co-religionists to unite and become 
true Musalmans. It is high time that Musalmans awoke and spared no pains 
to protect the lands of Islam, for the garden which was watered by ( Muslim) 
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blood and now lies in ruin is-likely to flourish again.” 


11. Under the heading ‘ The othe Hindw (Lakers and.its opposition 
ano : to Swuraj,’ the Hindu (Lahore), of the 7th August 
ies aed Saardy.. 1913, refers to the circular ake! by the Punjab 
Muslim League asking Muhammadans to give up their ideal of self-government, 
notwithstanding the fact that self-government has been declared by the All-Indig 
Muslim League to be the ideal of Indian Muhammadans, and remarks that it is 
difficult to say whether the Muhammadans of the Punjab will follow or ignore 
the decision of their Provincial’ League. There can, however, be no denying 
the fact that the Punjab has proved itself to be far behind the other provinces 
of India in politics as well as in other matters. The paper therefore urges 
Punjabi Muhammadans strongly to protest against the circular, in the same 
way as they supported Mr. Gokhale’s Primary Educational Bill in spite of 
the epposition it evoked from the All-India Muslim League. ae 


V.—Native Socrerms. AND REL1g1008 Marrens, 

ei A ee —-¥9) The Khalea Advocate (Aniritear) ‘of the 
The Kamehi Mosque afsirs. = 94rd August 1913, publishes the following:— 
“The excitement over the Cawnpore Mosque any Aang: — subsided when anothet 
that in the. ’ 


Oren 


ere 
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Bit only a * platforth® and that this platform had been immediately restored on the matter 
coming to the knowledge of the 1 5 Somme a> in'the statfon yard, so the good Honorary 
Seéretary of the Anjuman-i-zia-ul-Islam of Karachi who ‘lad given publicity to this 


csapetested report had to telégraph again to the Press and to Bay that it was not a mosque 
at had been demolished but only a ‘platform.’ Comments are needless.” 


13. The following is from the Arya Pairike 
Arye Famsj and Government. = (Lahore), of the 23rd August 1913 :— 


“We are glad that the dark cloud of baseless suspicion, under which the Arya 
Sama} has fad to labour during the past few years, is lifting and that the sky is becoming 
clearer.. The authorities have evidently seen through the calumnies and misrepresentations 
which were dinned into their ears its bigoted enemies, that it was a political body 
encouraging sedition and unrest and aiming at the subversion of British rule; they 
have, it would appear, come to know at last its true aims and objects. The change 
of attitude will be most welcome to its members, as it will leave this philanthropic move- 
ment free to carry on its beneficent activities under the sgis of the British Government. 
The Samajic Schools and Colleges for boys and girls, its Gurukulas, its Orphanages, its 
widow homes, its famine and earthquake Reliefs, its Missions for the uplift of the Depress- 
ed classes, ita Social Reform programme, its religious literature, its Ethical propaganda, 
marked it out as one of the most potent agencies working for the advancement of this country. 
It thus deserved sympathy and encouragement at the hands of British. officers who are 
theinsélves engaged in the noble work of promoting security of life and property, in 
preventing breach of the peace, and in raising the people intellectually and socially. Its 
activities have ever been ranged, even when under the shadow of distrust, on the side of 
Jaw and order, and so far as wé are aware not one of its members has ever been convicted 
of any violent crime or offence. Anarchism and extremism have, it is well known, never 
gained ascendancy in places and communities which have eome under its influence: it has 
ever opposed the reactionary forces of caste-ridden orthodoxy and discouraged violence and 
race-hatred. Asa body it has always eschewed political agitation even when its members. 
were persecuted and prosecuted. : 


“ [Ts INSTITUTIONS AND HIGH OFFICERS. 


- “We have been led to these remarks by the glad tidings of the past week or two, 
Reuter has wired an abstract of the speech which Mr. Montagu, Unier-Secretary of State 
for India, made in the House of Commons when introducing the Indian Budget: in it he 
was pleased to make an appreciative reference to the D.-A.-V. College, Lahore, and to 
eulogise the good work which that splendid institution has been doing. (2) Sir James 
Meston, Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, was gracious enough on the 8th 
August to lay the foundation-stone of the Gurukula at Brindaban : he delivered a speech 
which we reproduce elsewhere, giving expression to a ‘feeling of genuine sympathy with 
the great social and spiritual movement,’ highly praising Lala Munshi Ram, Governor of the 
Gurukula at Kangri, for ‘the sincerity of his spirit and the loftiness of his aims.’ (3) His 
Honour Sir Michael O’Dwyer, our new Lieutenant-Governor, paid a visit on the Ilth 
August to the Kanya Mahavidyalaya at Jullundur and was enthusiastic in praising ‘ the 
incalculable service to the cause of female education in the Punjab’ which that premier In- 
stitution had rendered, holding it up as a model of self-help and quiet, unselfish work, and 
advising ‘ other communities to follow the noble example set by the workers,’ 


“ SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 


g towards the Samaj ; 
posed to watch 


wed by Police. detectives who harassed and disgraced t oS aoe Poe 
ely hope that the era of misundérstanding and mistrust has passed, and that the true 
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tive has dawned upon high officers that the Arya Samaj is a loyal body. of devoted 
workers promoting the cause which thdyithemselves have at heart, and that it will.ever prove 


hig 

& str ulwark of their Gevétament, ngpinat inat the forces of darkness and ignorance... We are 
thankfel to His Excellency, Luord Hardinge, under whose auspices and beneficent.rule this 
change has taken :place, and our prayer is for the long life and prosperity of His Majesty 
the King Emperor, who, as a true Aryan Monarch, brought to this unhappy land the gospel 
of ‘Sympathy and Hope.” | hae 


“The duty of the Arya Samaj :is to us clear; it must stick to its own programme 
of work ; if favours and blessings are showered upon it should feel thankful but not elated ; 
if ddngets ahd cares are its lot it should never beconie dejected: Its faith must be in Truth 
and in its own innocence, and it should look upon Parmatman, the Supreme Spirit, as- its 
shelter and refuge. It must keep a stable. mind; official smiles and‘ftowns come and go 
under the stress of political exigencies; ‘Let it act up to the lesson of their sacred lore :— 


[ He who amidst pains is free from anxiety, amid pleasures indifferent, is free 
from ,passion, fear and anger is called a sage of stable mind. 
* He who is without selfish attachments everywhere, whatever happens, fair of 


foul, neither feels elated nor dejected, of such a one is the understanding 
well-poised, ’ | 


B. GITA II-56-67.” 


14, In its issue dated the 7th August 1913 the Hamdard (Delhi) 
as Oe Stet publishes an article headed ‘“ Who is regponsible for 
Heres earls grt the martyrdom of Cawnpore Musalmans ?” Thanks 
to the one-sided: and significant temperaments of the stubborn and obstinate 
authorities of Cawnpore, observes the paper, no light could be thrown on the 
real state of affairs and the present deplorable situation has resulted. Mr. Tyler 
dnd all who share his views should: understand that the greatest provocation. 
which could be offered to Cawnpore Musalmans -was to characterise their 
enthusiasm as artificial and insincere, which could only mean that Government 
paid no heed to the dissatisfaction they expressed in words only ; and no matter 
how Mr. Tyler may represent the events which have occurred in Cawnpore, the 
bloodshed of the innocent martyrs will always be ascribed to him, It should 
always be remembered that Musalmans hold their places of worship no less dear 
than their very lives, and that they know of no better way of ending their 
transient life than by sacrificing their lives in the way of God. If the crowd 
had broken the law by rebuilding the demolished portion, a well-meaning 
official ‘could very ‘easily have settled the matter by demanding an explanation 
of the conduct of the crowd from responsible individuals. The paper then 
remarks that Mr. Tyler will be compelled to suffer the retributive justice 
of British rule for the bloodslied of innocent Musalmans, but at the same time 
expresses the hope that Sir James Meston and the Government of India will 
not render ineffectual on the present occasion the proverbial justice of British 
e, and will, not rely merely upon official reports and statements whose biassed 
and one-sided character cannot be doubted. The paper also requests Musalmans 
to conduct themselves with patience and sobriety, and to consider means of 
relieving their co-religionists who are at present labouring under official wrath. 


‘ __ Elsewhere the paper says that when Chinghiz Khan carried murder and 
destruction through all the countries from Chinese Tartary to the Danube, 
when Halaku Khan levelled to the ground: the lofty - edifice. of the Caliphate, 
when Tamerlane massacred ‘one :lakh of Indian slaves on:the Hindu Kush; and 
when Nadir Shah completed the general massacre of Delhi, the whole world 
was appalled, and breathless silence and consternation reigned over it. Mr. Tyler 
describes the re-enactment of this’ scene when. he says that after seventeen 
Musalmans had sacrificed their lives 
prevailed.in the. whole 


ives’ for the sake of religion, “ silence again 
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though it appears that Sir James Meston will do move for Mr. Tyler than for Mu- 
hammadans.. His Honour, continues the article, wibl mot accept the fatwas of the 
Ulemas of Deoband, Bareilly and Lucknow; ‘and Wwe doubt whether we shall be 
able to secure redress for our grievances at the hands of Sir James Meston, who 
regards the cruel and murderous deeds of Mr. Tyler as justifiable and suitable 
to the occasion. A nation whose individual members such as Mr. Tyler are 
_gtyled heroes by their superior officers is indeed to be pitied, and if Mr. Tyler’s 
act is the criterion of bravery and heroism, the British nation shauld cease to 
hope that after men like Tyler England will produce such heroes as Nelson and 
Wellington, The paper once more asks Sir James Meston to. display more 
wisdom in judging the religious sentiments of Muhammadans, and expresses 
its conviction that His Honour will not pay cursory attention to the affair. 


The Municipal Gazette (Lahore), of the 12th August 1913, has a 
paragraph headed ‘ All,Municipalities should learn a lesson from the bloody in- 
cident at Cawnpore.” The Municipal Committee of Cawnpore, says the paper, 
is also to a considerable extent responsible for the ‘disturbances which recently 
took place after the demolition of the mosque. If the Committee had acted 
wisely and prudently in the matter, it would have prevented the authorities from 
making the present alignment of the road ; but it is a pity that the Committee 
did not do so, and that the Indian members yielded to the official element. 
Although the preponderance of the official element in local bodies is itself an evil 
and causes injury to some community or other, yet the weakness of, and the dis- 
upion and inimical feelings which exist between, Hindu and Musalman members 
of the Municipal Committees are still more dangerous. If the object of maintain- 
ing Municipalities is to spread displeasure and distrust among the people, it will 
be better to give a wide berth to the Municipal system in the country. 
It is most unsatisfactory and deplorable that attempts should be made 
to fire on the people, after they had been promised that they would be provided 
with ease and comfort through the Municipalities. All Municipal Committees 
should learn a lesson from the incident, and should not allow any oppression to 
be practised on the people. 


Under the heading “The Cawnpore Mosque,” the Fazal (Qadian), 
of the 13th August 1913, says that the responsibility for the bloodshed lies on 
those newspapers which, without careful consideration of the question, have been 
provoking the Cawnpore Musalmans at every possible opportunity with taunts 
that they lack a sense of religious shame. The Cawnpore Musalmans, however, 
repeatedly declared in the Press that they did not lack this sense of shame, 
which proves that they were goaded on to resist the authorities by the taunts 
hurled at thetff by newspapers. The responsibility of the riot at Cawnpore 
therefore lies on those who abused Cawnpore Musalmans, knowing full well that 
the latter alone would suffer the serious consequences which were likely to 
follow. Islam, moreover, looks with disfavour on such people who create distur- 
bances in the country. It cannot be denied, however, that the present situation 
would never have arisen if the officials had conducted themselves with a little more 
broad-mindedness, and had respected the feelings of Musalmans ; but at the same 
time it was the duty of Musalmans to give up their gid and to obey the authori- 
‘ties as enjoined by Islam. The paper concludes by saying that it is high time 
that those who instigated the Cawnpore Musalmans by speeches and writings 
abstained from doing so in future ; they should feel ashamed that the wounded 
gre cursing them, and are openly denouncing the Maulvis who instigated them 
to disturb the peace. 


The Paigham-i-Sulah (Lahore), of the 10th August 1913, publishes 
a.paragraph headed “* The, Cawnpore incident and the Hindu Press.” It is most 
surprising and extremely regrettable, says the paper, that the Hindu Press, in 
order to prejudice Government, should take advantage of the recent incident at — 
Cawnpore by imparting a.wrong colour to it and criticising it in exaggerated 
language.. It appears, however, to have forgotten that the Hindu community has 

roduced bomb-throwers and dakaits who are everyday perpetrating novel deeds, 
and. have established secret societies in India and foreign countries with the sole 
object of expelling the British Government from India, But when Muhammadans, 


. 
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en seein that their suéce 


community. | 
The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 21st August — 1913, publishes the 
following — , 
. ee e e ° | M 


«The very, r fies: lesson which the affeir'teaches is that the policy wie bed. certain’ 
high officiads 3 la in iba paat to differentiate between Hindus and Mubammedans in the matter 
of * loyalty,’ and to, publicly proclaim the dectrine of the.‘ favourite wife’ wena ) eng which 
was as shortesighted and inexpedient as it. abviously was indefensible from point of 
view of State morality. These officials, it, must be obvious to all who have carefully 
followed the trend of events during the Inst. few years, went nearly as far towards. pleasing 
the Mehammedan community: as they could possibly go ; they made pronoancements 
calculated to. foster:in the Mahammadane the wholly uufounded belief tha” their intéreste 
were diffarent from. those: of the Hindus, andi that io any conflict that. might ensue the 
Government was an their side ; they induced. the: Governmens of. India and: the: Secretary: 
of State: to grant communal representation. to. Muhamsnadans, not merely without. reference: 
to the wishes, but‘ in the teeth of the -protesta of the Hinda community; and within tle 
limits of their own power and responsibility they actually favoured individual Muhammad- 
ans a¥ the expense of individual members of other communities in the matter of public 
appointments ;—and’ ail this only:to have the unquestioni pport of the Muhammadan 
om Sh all: their: official actions and for every official pol policy. = Sa what: has been the 
reault. f: e single, case. aecura in which the; Muhammadans at.a particular place: feel that 
they have a grievance against the local officials, and the entire: Muhammadan community’ 
from one end of the country to the other are loud in their condemnation of the Government 
and the organs of the community i the press,, barring’ seme honourable exceptions, think 
no language of'denunciation too strong in speaking of those responsible for the supposed 
blunder- and even the respected head of‘the Local Government: The fact thatthe cry that 
was: raised im this case—whether rightly or wrongly does not’ matter—was: a religious cry 
ig nob; relevant to: the: pu The manner in which it:has'been taken up leaves.no doubt: 
that, the, aame: thing wou aa have: happened if a: different. cry; had. been: mised,. In: what: 
sense, then, is the attitude af. the. abisemeiie community different. from. the: attitude: 
displayed by the Bengali. Hindus in the matter. of. the Partition. of Bengal. ? For. our part,. 
while we are unwilling at. this stage to commit ourselves to any opinion regarding the 
action of the Cawnpore Muham ns, we are profoundly convinced ‘that’ the opposition 
to-the Partition of ‘Beugal was not’ edge Aa a legitimate course; but’ the: only right’ course’ in’ 
the cireumatances:of'the case. rthe present referring only to: the- vehemerve’ 
of: the: apposition ;. pga salle Aye whioh: Geo entice: Be db community tools: up the cry 
aa 20.00, a% iti was-ralsed, and. the fact. that the. Béngalis. ved themselves to: be in the: 
right: and.in all; these respects there.is an.obvious resemblance between the. opposition. to. 
re Partition,of Bengal and the opposition. ms the deeision of the authorities to demolish the: 

sputed building Scavibere Does not’ this. resemblance show, beyond’ the possibilit; 
er ispute,. that in the one case as in the: other the attitude of ‘the. commitinity” towards’ 
Government: ie-determined dhieffy, if‘not' solely, by what itthinks: of the’ actions: and! ttre: 
ng ST ene ep NNEE RE ay tA upon ite owu: interested: Nor: isc this: the: first! 
time. feats GRP arpa shown. ‘that. their: loyalty’. ; thet: word: 
in, the-peryerted. sense of ‘ my: 5 official. y'—ig- nO more. in ent: of: self 
interest—or what they think t to be such—than the loyalty of other sections of the. com- 
munity. In every case in which there has been an occasion for them to pwt forward their 
political demands. they have made.it abundantly clear-that they want the very things that 
the oe want, thong, as’ bd lave liad occasion’to: remark’ rmore™ thats: ortce, they have 
cates; shown ‘this’ fe thiat- lias« characterised’ the: Hindw 


soo shettinals teach 2h alk olkey: ta: sianperatitious: belief: in o 
oy.in.the.duty.of Tejon ono mn, nt _— wrong? 


. - 
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édrollaty, Hn HfWillingiess to reverds & Stop that ae onéé besa taken—all thesé ard as 
cléatly tithifest ih tie prééeht casé aW id the cadé df thé Parttiidi’ Of Benfat, Whéther the 
Covertinrent ié &¢ nitich to Blain id flie praweit iad ae id tH “elt of ‘thé Pértition, or 
Whettér ft is t6 Miktite af AH--id sutifely Beside the iene. Iviit dé least tri’ that the 
Mithamdiddati# theriivelves think they até figas aid by cénséqitéace that thd Gover.nimt 
id Wrohg, ead from Meir point of view the attitude of the dathidfitics in the presént caso id 
clearly to ishablé from that it thé Gass Of the Pxrtitioh of Bengal. In his rézé6it 
speech at Ludkiow Sir Janied Moston hid, if Ond sense, conipleted Phe parallel pétween tha’ 
tWo tates. Refetfdig to the request to fe-biitd the defiitished builditg, His Hondur ‘nid 
that he could not say what he would have done if the interchange of vieWs Which took 
place om that day had taken place before the riot; but the riot’ had entirely changed the 
cireumebances aad the Goverament could not even appear to yield to the dictation of force. 
Sir James Meston may have had very good reason for taking the view in this case that he. 
did, but is not this precisely what was said times without number by the advocates of the 
Partition, although in the casé of the Partition there was no dictation of force, but only a 
deolaration of the boycott of British goods by way of drawing the attention of the British 
nation to Bengal’s grievance? And is not this precisely, what Lord Morley meant when 
he said that to him the Partition was, a test—by which he obviously meant a’ trial of 
strength between the bureaucracy and the people? What then have the Muhammadans 
gained by the policy which some of their leglers have followed, except that by playing 
into’ the haade of reactionaries they have helped t» set back the hands of the clock in 


India? 


« Bub the most important lesson both for the Goverment and the Muhammadan 
conimanity is that afforded by the attitude of the Hindu community. That. community in 
all parts of the country have received aniple provocation glike from certain short-sighted 
officials who are now reapiug, though only partially, the fruits of their own policy, as well 
as from certain Muhammadan leaders and their following. But regardless of the one and 
of the other they have in this crucial matter been systematically following a policy inspired 
on the one hand by a strong sense of justice and on the other by a far-sighted -patriotism. 
They have refused: to také advantage of the’ present eee either to embarrass. the 
officials, or to embarrass Muhammadan leaders and the Muhammadan community. They 
have refused to join the Muhammadan: Press in a: violent condemnation of the officials, 
whether at Cawnpore: or at the head-quarters of thé Provincé; and equally have -they 
réfused to join the officials and official organs in condemning the Muhammadans and their 
leaders,—in the one case because they dre anxious to be just, in the other because their ; 

atriotism is national, and in both because the data before them at present’ are insufficient. Hb 

erhaps wheti-the passions of the mément have subsided both the Muhammadan community 
and the Government will have the time as well as the inclination to ponder over this 
attitude on the part of thé Hindu nationalists add to diseover its real meaning and its 
ultimate significance,” 


Sir Saniee Meston's reply. : 15. The followitig is from the Observer 
— (Lahore), of the 27th’ August 1913 :— 
© We-said in our last that His Honour Sir James Meston’s speech had been received 
with regret snd disappointment by the Indian Musalmans as a whole ; and we find no reason 
to modify that view to-day. It is, not however, necessary to discuss détails or to attempt a 
categorical refutation of His Honour’s contentions. This the Indian Daily Telegraph has done 
fuily’;.and we trust its version of facts, so materially different from the Lieutenant-Governor’s in 
some important respects, will receive earnest consideration from the United Provinces Govern- 
ment. His Honour warmly. repudiates the impression that Government has proceeded to act in 
ignorance of the sentiments and practices of the Musalmans ; Dut we are persuaded to believe i 
that no greater disservice cah a to the British Goyérnment in India of any’ Provincial i 
Administration than to allege that it was fully aware of the: innermost sentiments and the tra- ‘ 
dition’al practice of the Muslim community. with regard to the demolition of a part of a mosque, 1} 
whether integral or mot, and yet it decided to ride rough-shod over. popular sentiments and te 
practices: by ordering. thé demolition of a dalan of the Oawnpore Mosque. _We have a firmer a 
conviction.in the wisdom-and:sagacity. of the British race and in its innate consideration for the 
feelings of the ruled-than the Liettenant-Governor of wa. eerie Province would, from ; 
his words, appear to have-; and, in-spite of Sir James, we prefer to believe that His Honour 7 
and ‘hig advigers had failed to adequately grasp the strength of Muhammadan sentiment, and. 
that if théy had been timely convinced of the depth of this feeling; it is reasonable to expect 
that they would have acted quite differently from the way in which they did. [ndeed, what 
othe leowld be ferthcémiing: of 'thiw ighdraticé of the Muhaminadan view than the” very 
faéé ‘thao Sir : Menton; aé hid‘speweh wader comment ‘atnpty shows; is’ still’ unconvinced’ 
2 nineties of ee fécling in Odwhpots ?’ We'hold no brief for 
the profesdiéna? agitator ‘and havé'ever-condetindd a policy’ofviolent agitation against the 
Govurnis ot; conmmstedtl y ‘degirebatiiy the’ usd of strong la ; both in the press and on 
Splarfor; Sactiw shididal poticy'is‘alien tothe best tradftions'of the Indian Musatmans, 
‘cokvahd sWedlé-fmd-nd cowhtetiande frod? the comity. Att the: sdme; we cannot 
help affirming that the Cawnpore tragedy of the 3rd instant, in. which so” many meh’ lost 


— 
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their lives, should be more than sufficient to bring home to the Gqvernment and its. officers 
that, whatever view non-Muslims mayhold, the Musalmans of Cawnpore did regard their 

rievance as real, and they would have never suffered as they bave if they were not swayed 
- strong religious fervour;; Why, then,. oy 0 spread the net of guess-work and. not readily 
admit the one outstanding fact that the feeling in Cawnpore itself was real, and.that it was 
further intensified by. the local officiala having failed to deal with the situation tactfully and 
considerately ; with the result that it.is the egregious bungling of the Cawnpore officials 
which is responsible, in the main, not.only for the tremendoas oytburst of feeling throughout 
the country, but also for: the ‘ calamity of the 3rd August ’ and for the consequent loss_ of 
many precious lives ? a | ; 


| “ His Honour instances the case of Lucknow, where‘a similar arrangement for & 
slight: alteration in the structure of a mosque had been cordially accepted by the Muham- 
madang of that city,’ and goes on to ask why an arrangement which was accepted in Lucknow 
a few months ago became impossible in Cawnpore. We readily recognize that His Honour, 
and for the matter of that the whole world, cannot but be struck forcibly with the manner 
in which respofsible members of thé-old aristocracy, of the position and antecedents of the 
Raja of Mahmudabad and the Raja of Jehangirabad, ‘have identified themselves with the 
cause of their less fortunate co-religionists of Cawnpore ; and the question put by Sir James 
Meston naturally comes upermost to the mind of every careful observer of the trend of 
events in India and of the under-currents of thought and feeling which characterise con- 
temporary Muslim society in Hindustan. -The question is, therefore, a relevant one, and it 
calls fora frank anewer. Is this differentiation due, as Sir James Meston seems to imply, 
to the spirit of the people changing entirely; or was it the result of the tactlessnegs and, 
more than that, the perverse attitude of the local officials ? If the former, what has brought 
about this remarkable change in an habitually quiet and peace-loving people? These 
questions imperatively demand serious consideration ; and we bope to be able to discuss them 
at some length on a future occasion, when we shall explain how the utterances of Radical 
members of the British Parliament and the policy of the Liberal Ministry, in respect of 
administrative changes in India and Imperial! affairs outside India, have worked to influence 
the Muslim mind powerfully and to breed suspicion where formerly there was implicit con- 
fidence. On the right answer to these questions depends an explanation of much of what at 
resent arrests the attention of non-Muslims and strikes them as inexplicable in the Indian 
usalmans and as indicating a strange development in their national character. How far 
Musalman undividuals may be to blame in the matter and how far the responsibility for 
this should be borne by impulsive and theory-ridden politicians in England are questions 
which require a separate article for their proper discussion,” 


‘= «© 16, The following is from the , Khalse 


_Abdal Azis, Editor of the Obser-” Adyocate (Amritsar), of the 23rd August 1913 :-—. 


“ Whereas in other countries the press performs the double function of standing forth 
as, the tribunes of the people and voicing the concentrated cpinion of the public before the 
Government, as well as. educating that opinion and moulding and shaping the civilization 
of the country, in India unfortunately a certain section of the vernacular press appears 
to. have no other function than fanning the fire.of racial ill-feeling and communal animosity, 
and creating excitement and disorder in the country. It was believed that the ‘English 
portion of the Indian press recognized its delicate duty better and acted with caution and 
moderation. The learned Editor of the Observer, however, has‘ given rude shock to 
this belief by his conduct—shall we call it misconduct—and has acted very ‘unwisely in 
wantoning wounding the feelings of another community, and his name cannot claim’ respect 
in the world of journalism for the narrow-mindedness displayed by him. The Héndustan 
in its issue of the 20th August. publishes :—‘ On the 8th Auguat in the Gurdwara in Mozang, 
Sikhs were holding a Diwan (meeting) and chanting hymns in praise of the Beloved One, 
when a number of Muhammadans headed by Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz, Editor: of the 
Observer, entered the Gurdwara and ordered that the ‘ meaningless noise’ should be stopped - 
at once as it interfered with their prayers. The Sikbs remonstrated that the mosque was at a 
distance and out of the reach of their voice, and that they were saying their hs gah their 
own way in the Gurdwara andthe Muhammadans had no right to stop them. But the 
Khan Sahib insisted that the singing of hymas must be stopped. At last the matter was 
taken to the Inspector of Police, Mozang, who heard both sides and said that nobody had 
any right to interfere with the prayers of either inthe Gurdwara and the mosque 
according to their rons tices. This decision opened'the eyes of the newly-consti- 
tuted Khan Sabib and sent b i ay : 


ip awey ett-fallen, aa eee 

-“ Such scandalous conduct on the: part-of his ignorant: and illiterate brethren with | 

their keen spirit of wounding the feelings of other communities might have been excusable, 
but coming, as it does; from the editor of an .English paper, of some position and in. broad 
come indefensible and a ny bjectionable. ae where the editors 

resent communities can behavein th T. beful. way, the effect on heir readers © 
prophet to foresee end foretell. ‘Will they and others of; their ilk first 
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. Sot ate ae 17. The .following is from the Observer 
aan wee” _— (Lahore), of the 26rd Auguat.1913 :— 


‘i; V7 Yo: 


“ We owe our readers an apology for a belated publication of the speech delivered 
he mg, Ke the Aga Kban as chairman of the ‘fifth. antfual general meeting of the 
r -India Muslim League. It will be seen from the-7smes’ abstract of the speech 
published elsewhere that Reutet’s telegraphic -summary, though an ample one, omitted 
some most important suggestions made ‘by His 'Hichness ‘for the improvement of Hindu- 
Muslim relations, BM was eminently desirable, the speaker is reported to have es 
that where amity prevailed between Hindus and Muhammadans, missionaries should go 
“forth ‘to’ the less’ fortunate parts of the country .in the effyrt to bring about good under- 
-atatiding. We cordially ‘endorse His .Highness’ proposal. The Punjab is unhappiy the 
*Province where racial:jealousy and - bitterness are most accentuated ; and it is the dluty of 
‘Jeading Indians in other parts of the country to visit this Province, diagnose the causes 
of the strife, ‘and not only suggest remedies but use their. personal influence and powers 
 of-suasion with promment members of the,Hiudu, Sikh and, Musalman communities, and 
‘ yeatore amity and good-will.. Fortunately for us our present Lieutenant-Governor is also 
desirous of improving Hindu-Muslim relations and may be expected to work in that - 
direction. ‘In the highest interests of India, however, it is essential that official efforts 

should be supplemented by strenuous non-official endeavours within the Punjab as well 
8 outeide it. Moreover, as onlookers generally see more of the game than actual partici- 
pants, it is probable that our non-Punjabi fellow-countrymen may .be better able to 
discover the causes of inter-communal bickerings here and make useful suggestions. If 
other parts of India, which are suffering from the same malady that afflicts public life in 
the Punjab, are put under the same treatment, the results will be equally beneficial, 
provided the missionaries of inter-communal amity are absolutely sincere and have the 
omagnetic personality which makes a lasting impression on the popular mind. And 
whatever may be said to the contrary, it must be recognised by thinking men of all 
classes that India can never reach the goal of autonomy within the Empire unless and 
until the racial and religious strife prevalent in some parts of the country terminates, 
It will require very ‘many years to approximate to this ideal; but if it is at all to be 
realised, a beginning must be made at once, And hence the value of the Aga Khan's 


suggestion. 


“His Highness’ proposal about the establishment of local committees to bring 
Hindus and Muhammadans together in .social intercourse, especially through the medium 
of games and sports, is also a use.ul one. This, we believe, is a proposal which can easily : 
be acted upon. There are already clubs, including athletic ones, where social intercourse i 
between the different communities is being promoted. What is, however, necessary is 
greater encouragement of such associations, and the starting of similar ones in places 
where they do not exist. For this purpose, it need hardly be said, the rules should be so 
framed as to afford equal opportunities to all communities to share in the management, etc, 


“The most important suggestion of His Highness, however, relates to the cow- 
killing question. The Aga Khan propvses the voluntary abandonment of the slaughter 
of cows for sacrifice, committees of leading Muslims and rich Hindus organising subscrip- 
tions to purchase other animals. We wish the speaker had amplified his suggestion. 
He, however, recognises, what most of our Hindu friends forget, that the question of the 
slaughter of cows for sacrifice:is in the main an economic one. That Islam permits the 

_ gacrifice of cows is beyond dispute, It is distinctly sanctioned in the Quran, and any 
--attempts to obscure’ this fact are not only doomed to failure but bound to breed suspicions 
as to the sincerity of those who express such views, His Highness the Aga Khan, of 
_- course, realises that the sacrifice of cows for purposes of the Bakr I’d is in accordance with : 
the tenets of Islam. What he suggests upon is that the slaughter of cows for this purpose if 
is not indispensable and that there are other animals which can do as well. In the if 
absence, however, of fuller information as to His Highness’ views, we must withhold 


further comment.” 


18. The following is from the Khalsa Advo- 
eR SITE oats (Amritsar), of the 23rd August 1913 :— 


“ The utterances of His Honour Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyer at Rawalpindi, briefly 
noticed in our last are so instinct with sympathy and good-will for the people that we 
__ need offer no apology for once more returning to the subject. In his felicitous speech to ~ 
the Sikhs, he admired their-national qualities, Said His Honour:— . 


+The Sikh race is famed as one.of brave soldiers, sturdy agrioulturists and devoted subjects.’ 


«He exhorted them not only to retain these noble qualities but to develop them 
. till farther. We.would advise the Managers of our Khalsa Schools to make it a point to 
~” gee that daily and compulsory physical exercise and an éathusiasm in our national games like | 
_gathe and chakkur-throwing is a necessary : feature of their institutions, The Sikh Kdu- 
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cational Conference may insért @ olati#e somewhat to the same effect in the Grant-in-aid 
Rules which are being revised::' We datinot certainly, as His Honour counsels, afford to 
turn out ‘ Babus’ with pale faces, shaking legs and creaking arms, who are fit: only to 
muse over their constitutional maladies, induced by their midnight lamps over History 
and Algebra, and incapable“ of taking their place in the ranks of those who may be called 
upon to face the enemies of their faith, country and Government, His Honour welcomed 
indigenous enterprise in education and expressed his readiness to grant liberal help in 
‘cases where the local effort deserves an-encouragement. 


“One point we may bring to the notice of His Honour in this connection. The 
‘Government has sanctioned Rs. 25,000 for the Islamia School at Rawalpindi, demanding 
only Rs. 14,000 from the management, while in the case of the Khalsa School, the same 
concession -has nat as yet been extended. The ordinary rule is that the Government and 
the Committee should meet the expenses half and half. His Honour has just assumed the 
reins of the administration and he cannot‘naturally be expected to be in full possession of 
facts. Inthe Rawalpindi Division (as in the whole of the Punjab) the Sikhs are in 
minority. They hold only an insignificant part of arable lands, and therefore, as. a whole, 
‘they are very poor. The community is straining itself to the utmost to keep pace with 
others in education. ) 


: “The Moslems of this Division are, on the other hand, the owners of the major 

portion of the land. Some of the tracts possessed and inhabited by them are extremely 
fertile. Hence with an eye to the facts, we regret that we cannot say ditto to the conclusion 
that the Moslems community of the Rawalpindi Division, though numerically great, is not 
richly endowed with wordly goods. 


: The above would show that there from various points of view the Sikhs are 
justified in praying and hoping for the same, if not greater measure of sympathy, considera- 
tion and favour as our Moslem brethren. 


“His Honour’s speech delivered at the Darbar held in the Railway institute, 
opposite the Railway Station, struck a solemn note of warning to the public, invoking 
their assistance in the detection as well as prevention of crime. 


“To start with, he welcomed with great satisfaction the report made to him that 
friendly relations subsisted among the various communities inhabiting this tract. : 


> 


“ He noted with pleasure the progress of education in the city of Rawalpindi. 


“Next His Honour deplored the suicidal sectarian strife which he marked as an 
undesirable growth developed during the years of his absence from the Punjab. An earnest 
. appeal was made to the public and the Press to stamp it out and pave the way for the 
_ real and harmonious progress of the land. -We do recognise the force of this valuable 
exhortation, and we do trust the leaders of the community and the Press will lay it to heart 
. and help in- bringing about better relations between the sister nationalities. But we may 
. respectfully submit that the Government too has a share of responsibility in the. matter. 
Unfortunately a belief has grown in certain quarters that the Government favours certain 
. communities at the expense of others. Events have happened which irresistibly lend a colour 
to such mistaken ideas.’ In order that we may be of some real help to the Government, 
= give below a few of the happenings that have contributed to the growth of uuhappy 
ideas : — : | : ar ee | 2 


 “(1) Overdue representation of the Moslems in all provinces on the score of minority, 
‘ and utter neglect ‘of Sikhs, ee as great minority,in the reform scheme rules and on 
‘'the Municipal and District Boards. oe 


“(2) More scrupulous regard for the religious susceptibilities and prejudices of the 
Moslems at the aaperent expense of others, .as evinced, for example, in the matter of shatka 


- meat versus halal, and the spasmodic, annoying, and unjust as well as uncalled-for prose- 
cutions of the Sikhs for bearing one of the ‘essential symbols of their creed, i.¢., Kripan, at 
. ‘the hands of the Muhammadan members of the Police. 
“(8) Unequal and spasmodic distribution of executive and judicial posts among the 
‘members of various creeds, . _ py.qg ee : io 
“The second point to- wkich His Honour drew pointed attention was the spread of 
lawlessness and the appalling increase in violent crime. We do admit that the general 
public should be better organized and prepared to ‘detect and hold ‘up criminals, but. we- 
make the eng ee ions inorder that the Government may be able to probe the 
- whole maladyto the bottom :—-- De Te kee et eee 
Ss (1) It is imperative that the mnajority of the Police should not be composed: of ‘the 
nien of the same réligion af claims most of the criminals, ere penne o 


~ 
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“ (2) For the purity of the precincts of justice the-readers of the Magistrate should 
always be men not belonging to the district of their service,, This will require an enhance- 
ment of their salaries. tf, 


“ (3) The question of prestige alone should not stand unduly in the way of the 
‘transfer of cases, 

« (4) The magistracy should as far as ossible be composed with a view to even 
‘distribution as to the classes, of course with the primary regard of efficiency and the high 
standard of legal acumen and experience, 


: “Dame Rumour is busy whispering that the drastic changes hinted in the speech 
refer to the Jirga system. We have not the least hesitations in saying that this will only 
‘make the confusion worse confounded. The people of the North-West Frontier Province 
have often cried against the system, and the lawless element will only gain more heart and 

_ courage at the prospect of the tribal and caste combinations taat will contribute to their 
escape. 


é 


“We do trust that the public will come forward with all the assistance possible to 
help the administration in the holy war against crime.” : 


19. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 7th August 1913, says that the public 
a are greatly wondering why no important personages 
| PR Boge, in Maulvi Zafar  title-holders or Geveruinsal officials took Saat in the 
reception of Maulvi Zafar Ali Khan at Lahore. 
Some say that important men in the country consider it beneath their dignity 
to join the common crowd in such demonstrations ; others say that the Zamin- 
dar severely criticises the doings of the Muhammadan ‘nominal leaders, who are 
themselves offended by such men as the Maulvi, But there are others who say that . 
title-holders are afraid to join the Zam’ndar party in order to take part in any "J 
demonstration. If the third explanation be true, it must be confessed with 
regret that these people have a wrong estimate of the motives and intentions of 
Government, which would never have allowed the Zaméndar party to arrange a 
procession in honour of Maulvi Zafar Ali Khan if it had been displeased with it. 
. At any rate, the question is yet to be decided as to why there is such a wide gulf 
between Muhammadans of the richer classes and those of the middle classes in 
the Punjab. 


20. The Arya Musafir (Jullundur), for August 1913, publishes an article , 

There athe Ved headed “ The Vedas and the Kaljugi Critic: a re- j 
meriene he it joinder to the Vedas and Swami Dayanand.” In 
continuation of his previous remarks on the subject, the writer says that as f 
Dharampal has dishonestly raised certain objections against the Vedas, he himself f 
considers that he is guilty of no sin if he declares that, in formulating his objections, : 
Dharampal, following the example of the God of Islam and Muhammad, has _ pre- : 

. ferred dissimulation to honesty. It seems that the tabor of the Greatest of the 4 
Cheats has cast a spell on him ‘d:¢. has been played over his head) ; for otherwise q 
there is no reason why he should wield his pen in support of the cheats. Indeed, 3 
when God himself not only practices deception, but is the brother and supporter i 
of the cheats, the more the critic (Dharampal) practices dissimulation or sympathi- | 
ses with them the better. The writer then attacks the Quran. He says that 
Dharampal will find in the Vedas no trace of the cruel teachings of the Quran, 
thongh he may ransack the whole of the Hindu Scriptures with the aid of | 
heavenly torches ; the Vedas do not enjoin their followers to loot caravans, but 
the Prophet plundered them in conformity with God’s command, and made merry 
‘over the booty. The Prophet’s followers assert that Muhammad came into this 
world in order to establish a reign of peace and order, but (in reality) the Prophet 
inaugurated the auspicious or inauspicious work of looting caravans, etc. ; how then 
can the disciples abstain from looting when their guides set them the example ? If 
the Prophet had not appeared in the world, there would never have occurred the 

. ‘bleodshed with which the pages of history are filled, nor would Muhammad have : 
-‘any occasion-to hide himself in caves. he Vedas do not enjoin the killing of l 
innocent believers of another faith out of sheer animosity, as does the Quran ; nor 
‘do they require their followers to shoot down orphans and women when they refuse | 
‘ko accept their teachings. | 


: T-series for ‘the,camp 
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21. The Desh (Lahore), of the 12th August 1913, has a note headed 

el °° The real’: need of: ‘réform: is ‘felt :in India.” Re- 
ae reform ofthe ferring to the improvement effected in the Secretary 
iid of State's.Council, the paper gays that it isa pity 
‘that the question ofthe ‘reform-of the Viceregal Council has not so far.. been 
raised. The present practice of promoting Civilian:members.of the Council to 
the, post: of Lieutenant-Governors constitutes a serious blot on the administration, 
for ‘these Civilians, who are. slways anxious to receive such -promotions and 
exalted -offices, cannot maintain.their freedom, and therefore become puppets in 
‘the hands of .a:clever Viceroy. It is accordingly high time ‘that the question 
of -reconstitution'and reform-of:the Viceroy’s Executive Council . should be ‘raised 
in Parliament and stress laid on its importance. a 


22. “The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the -T0th Angust 1913, says that no 
The Press Act aper 1s safe‘from the provisions of the Press .Act. 
Meitay ae. ie t can gag any paper whenever it wishes (whether 


its writings be, seditious or not). But what causes'journalists the greatest appre- 


hension is the fact that no paper is allowed to -defend itself, A magistrate can 
‘require a..paper-to furnish secutity whenever he wishes, and even the High Court 
cannot interfere. : | 


VII.—GeneraL ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Judicial. 
= 3 ‘23. The following is from the Tribune 
ee (Lahore), of the 28th August 1913-:— 


Tt will be seen -from-a Calcutta telegram published in another column that the 
Special Bench of the High Court. consisting of the Chief Justice and Justices Stephen 
and Woodroffe has declined to-taterfere with the orders of the Government in proscribing 
the publication entitled ‘Come over to Macedonia and help us.’ No other decision the 

ublic expected, and therefore no one is surprised at the present decision. The Government 
as.taken powers to suppress and proscribe whatever it dislikes, and it is under no obligation 
to prove that the thing it dislikes te seditious or welt bring Governmant. or any community 
into hatred. It is reason enough for the Government to proscribe a publication if it con- 
siders that it is likely to’ promote seditious propaganda or is /skely to bring Gevernment or 
any community ‘into hatred. With a law such as this'it is. unreasonable to expect the 


Judges to deny the legality ofa notification, which they have no powerto do. Itisa 
‘mistaké to have gone to the High Court. Mr. Muhammad Ali had probably no alternative. 


He had formally challenged the Governmeut to proceed against him and he had to convince 
himself whether he erred in so doing. 


94. The -following is from the Thibune 
Sha Raege Byer Oe (Lahore), of the 27th August 1913 :— 


“ Today’ we publish the text of an im ortant judgment delivered by the Hon'ble 


Mr. Justice P. D. Agnew, Officiating Judge, Punjab Chief’ Court, in a case ‘of 4 ‘which 


led to the conviction of two persons under Section 353, Indian Penal Code. (assault or 
criminal force to defer public servant from discharge ‘of his duty). ‘It is:a case of pure and 


‘unmiti ated zooloom incidental to a forcible impressment of service, but waa _dexterously 
 -ehanged into one of assault on a public servant in the discharge of his duty. ‘The story is 


narrated: briefly and forcibly in the Chief Court judgment, The Tahsildar issued an order 
-of thé Settlement appre haga 04 District. Two -of the 


ich -were already -under 


peons went-armed with this ordef and séized six camels w 


_oontract to others.to carry grain. One of the accused objected to the impressment, ‘and it is 


d that in so doing he pushed the'Téhsil peon’on one side. ‘To add to the mortification 


‘officers of Government when “tourin | 

port, and if -thie prinviple ‘is: violated: it’ folldws - that.the.executive 
d to require the owners of such transport to eupply. it ; and if they forcibly 
refused to supply it such persons are guilty of an offence, Where and how tlic ‘ general’ 
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admission has been proved is not stated ; but it isa relief to be told by Mr. Justice Agnow 
that the ‘ law imposes no duty on any revenue official to seize animals belonging to private 


individuals for purposes of camp transport’ and that the ‘ law gives them no power to 
forcibly seize such animals.’ Mr. Justice Agnew adds :— 


_ _ * ixeoutive officers are not entitled to require owners of such 
declining to supply such transport guilty of an offence by the more Of réfusal as the learned District 
ae = mene pe ks. Andif in rote ing his property — an illegal seifare the owner assdtilte the officiél 

ng such seisure he ise to plead the exercise of the right of his private defence of property, and his 
act will be excused provided that he does not exoced the limits laid down in Chapter IV, Indian Penal Code.’ 


ti. 


port to supply it; nor are owners 


“ This is one of the most important pronouncements ever made by the Punjab Chief 
Court, and the public who have long been suffering from the tyrannous conduct of subordi- 
nate officials are truly grateful to His Lordship Mr. Justice Agnew and to the Court to which 
he belongs for this interpretation of their right of private defence. Puvople at first looked to 
the Government for relief, abd not tong age they approached it with a tequest to te-state 
the principle of impressment. by Sir Dennis Fitapstrick. But Sir Louis Dane, our 
late Lieutenant-Governor, refused to do any such thiag, and cpntedted himeslf by saying that 


the circular issued by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick had not been withdrawn. Ia spite of this > 


statement we have Deputy. Commissioners who believe that the exocutive officers are entitled 
to wt impress. animals and t6 sternly repress opposition to executive mandate. If 
every il Chaprasi ordered to impress transport animals brings a charge against private 
individuals under Section 958, there will be an end of law and justice, and yet we have a 
District Magistrate who thinks that in‘such cases conviction under Section 353 ie justifiable. 
This-case furnishes another reason for the separation of judicial and executive functions, 
The District Magistrate is so much obsessed with the importance of procuring supplies and 
ee to this class that he altogether loses sight of previous decisions on the points 
involved.” 


(b) — Police. 
25. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 9th August 1913, says that 


minors who have been convicted are, on their release 
from jail, shadowed by the Police in the same 
* manner as registered bad characters. This has an injurious effect-on them, for 
instead of retrieving their character, they are demoralised by the impression 
that they must act up to the réle of badmishes wheu they are suspected, though 
wrongly, by the Police. The paper remarks that it is gratifying that Sir James 
Meston has ordered the Police to refrain from shadowing such boys in future, 


Ez-convict minors. 


and concludes by asking the Punjab Government to follow the example of the — 


Goverament of the United Provinces. 


(c)—Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


Sas 26. The following is from the Tribune 
regan we ame (Lahore), of 22nd August 1913 :— 
_ “Tt seems that even in this twentieth century some estimable people are apt to 
forget the lessons which our forefathers had had by neglecting to conform their actions 
to the laws of hygiene and sanitation. Cholera was almést an annual visitant in towns 
and’ villages. even in the recent past, and appalling was the loss of life caused by its spread. 
Thanks to the advent’ of the sanitarian, this ancient scourge of the land has ceased to be the 
terror it was to the country. But what shall we say of the wisdom of the men who are 
oppesing the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar for deciding to close the disused, uncared- 
for wells, which, with a good supply of pipe water, no longer serve the same useful purpose 
for. which they were constructed? Early. this year whet Rai Bahadur Shadi Lal moved a 
Resolntion in the Panjab Lepislative:Council for greater attention being paid to sanitation, 
Mr:. Fentoa twitted him: by referring him to popular opposition to sanitary measures ; 
and'we. have now a practical illustration.of some writers in the press encouraging a few 
ignorant and superstitious men in their opposition to well-meant schemes, and by: that 
means strengthening the hands of feactionary officials. Id Sialkot even now people are 
dying of cholera in large numbers; and as will be seen’ ftom an account published in 
another column they are panic-stricken, and being unable to combat the ravages they are 
alto: leaving. the place. Cholera: is knocking. at the doors-of the capital-city also. This 
being.se, we do not pereeive the wisdom of a blind. opposition to the Amritsar scheme of 
c disused wells.: Sanitary measures cannot be undertaken by fits and starts, and 
: .done. must. be well-coneeived and thorough. We do not believe in a few wells 
hg closed ‘while others are left tospread water-borne diséase. Above all it is’ well to 


remember that the schemes of sanitary improvement now:being. executed at Auiritsar-are- 
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what Indians are everywhere:prayidg the‘Government to adopt as a part of a well-considered 

scheme of preventive medicias, : When‘cholera rages people hurl their inveéctives on the 

devoted head of the official, as the Sialkot people are now doing. Surely the age of 

miracles.is past when cholera? re eel ey and malaria can be stopped by a resort - 
to the magic wand of the'!tiatrice.. We do not deny inconvenience to individuals in the 

execution of a large scheme of sanitation }‘but individual inconvenience is inevitable in any 

general scheme which has in view the greatest good of the pre number. We trast 

the sober section of the press will refuse to play into the hands of misguided people,” 


() Miscellaneous. 


.27. Under-the heading “Security fromthe Comradeand the Hamdard 
ie a | ' Péess,’’ the Zumindar (Lahore), of the 15th August 
ones week 9 yee Ln the “ 1913, deplores the fact that the local authorities of 

ares ei iphiae “Delhi should in their wisdom consider it highly 
expedient to demand securities successively from the Rufig, the Hamdard 
re | the Oomrade, which are the only newspapers which claim to represent 
the views of the Muslim community of the new capital. The. reasons 


| given by the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi for demanding security from 


them are most ridiculous and illegal. There is no provision in the Press 
Act authorising demand of security from a Press for the simple reason 
that no security has hitherto been demanded from it. If the Magistrate 
had demanded security for the publication in the Comrade and the Hamdard 
of writings objectionable in the eye of the law, his action would have 
been to some extent justifiable, but the demand of Rs. 2,000 security for the 
reason given could only ke made by a Magistrate who had taken leave of his 
senses Chit logic). The paper then remarks that it is surprising that Government 
officials have for some time past been openly violating the law, and, in order to 
overawe and bring pressure to bear on simple-minded people, have been acting in 
a manuer likely to bring the principle on which the British Government is based 
into contempt and ridicule. District Magistrates, Commissioners and rulers of 

rovinces should bear in mind that such oppressive and repressive actions are not 
ikely to maintain peace in the country, but will rather heighten the feelings of 
indignation and discontent in the minds of the people, and so lead to serious 
consequences which will never prove advantageous to the British Government. 
The order of the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi, passed at the present juncture, 
when the atrocities in the Balkans and the Cawnpore Mosque affair are breaking 
the hearts of Muhammadans, is extremely imprudent and self-willed, Such 
incidents, it should be remembered, throw oil on the fiery feelings of Muham- 
madans. Ifthe authorities do not change their anti-Muslim policy, they will 
themselves be wholly responsible for the bitter experiences shila l result from 
that policy ; the Editor would therefore warn them and loudly declare that if the 
present state of affairs is allowed to continue, and if the officials are allowed to 
oppress (the people), Government will afterwards have to wring its hands in grief 
and repentance, Musalmans are loyal and obedient, but a few haughty 
istrates make unnecessary and blameworthy efforts to render them disloyal by 


M 
issuing unreasonable orders. May God have mercy on “us” and “our” 
Government. é 


In a note headed “ Security for Rs. 2,000 from an Islamic newspaper,” 


the Desh (Lahore), of the 12th August 1913, refers to the demand of secur- 


ity from the Rafiq, atid expresses its surprise that that paper should be 
required to furnish security for publishing a certain pamphlet, whereas the 
Hamdard, which had published the same pamphlet, had not even been called 
upon to give an explanation. 


| Elsewhere the paper reports that it has just learnt that the Hamdard 
has-been called upon to deposit security, and says that this shows that Govern- 
ment has required all the national Islamic papers in India, such as the 
Zaman the aaa 3 Gazettes, the Vakil, the Hilal, and the Hamdard, to 
bisa. securities one by one. — eee ee 
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2&8. The. following is from the Tribuns 
(Lahore), of the 28th Augast 1913 :— 


. B& «i. 

“Tt is difficult to say if anybody feels very enthasiastie over the Sanitary Conference. 
Firstly, the Lieutenant-Governor’s speech produces @ most chilling effect on sanitary offizials. 
Secondly, the President of the Conference is one who is an authority more on R. A. P. 
than on the sanitary needs ofthe people. Thirdly, the district officers are disposed to 
attach greater importance to possible opposition from ignorant and superstitious persons 
than to the necessity of making sanitary measures popular. Fourthly, the non-official 
oa who have been asked to assist Government prefer the easy task of sinking to the 

evel of the popular opposition to the difficult one of elevating popular ideals so as to make 
for progress. ith such a formidable array of opposition it is folly to ask the Government 
to attack insanitation systematically. Itis true that‘ education, as Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
says, is the best solvent of the existing troubles of the sanitarian. But how little it avails 
him in practice is apparent from the opposition to education which is sedulously fostered by 
the opponents of progress. When we ask for compulsory education we are told that the 
country would rebel against it and that therefore the san Baty og be beter spent on sani- 
tation. When we ask that there should be method and system in the execution of schemes 
of sanitation we are referred to the opinions of old fossils who predict calamities for the 
country should Government legislate for the purpose. It is no wonder that Government 
finds it impossible to expend budget allotments on education and sanitation. Truly can 
Kipling draw his iaspiration from conditions which prevail in this province. Whatever 
is is right : and if anything better is desired a few more Rai Bahadurs and Khan Bahadurs 
may be created. 


The Panjab Sanitary Conference. 


~~ 


J. MISICK, 
First Asstt. to the Dy. Insptr.-Genl. of Police, 
C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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FROM THE 
INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 
Examined up to the 6th September 1913. 
CONTENTS. 
Page Page. 


I,.—Potit1¢s, 
(a) Foreign— 


1, Indians in the British Colonies (Zamindar) ... 
(b) Home— 


Z. British rule in India (Zamindar) 
/3, Government and Zafar Ali Khan and three others 


(Zamindar) 

4. Government and the Hamdard newspaper 
( Hamdard) 

The present condition of India (Hindu) ot 


Hindus and Government (Harbinger) 
Sir John Hewett on the Indian Situation 
(Pan) abee) se0e ee6 eee 


o7 DH 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIEB. 
Nil. 


IlI.—Nativs Starss, 
Nil, 


LVY.—Kinz-Ki.u1na. 
Nil. 


V.—Nativs SocrgtTizs aND Rseiiciovs MatrTzrs. 


8. The Cawnpore Riot (Zamindar, Vakdl. 
Kashmiri. Magazine and Tribune) 
9. The Cawnpore Riot and Sikhs aoe Advo- 
cate) ee 
10, The Aryas ( Jiwan Tat) sae 
11. Niyog (Bir aud Parkash) 
12. A daily paper for the Arya Samaj ( Arya 
Patrika) ~ 
13. Anti-Muslim tactics (Observer) sa 
14. An Arya Samaj grievance (/ ’anjabee) 
15. Kripan and official aberrations onenaas Advo- 
cate) eee eee 


786 


787 
tb. 
7 88 


sh. 
789 
+b. 


790 | 


VI. —Luorstarioy. 


16. The Law of Speech in Eng'‘and and in — 
(Tribune) ote eee 791 


VIIL.—GzgnueaL ADMINISTRATION, 


(a) Judicial — 
17. The Sitapur Murder Case (Panjabee) oe §«=«.-sd-921 
18. Mr. Muhammad Ali’s Case (Tribune) _ 792 
19. The Kangra Begar Case (Ditto) 08 +b. 
(6) Police— 
20. The Education aes and the C. I. D. 
(Panjabee) saa ss 793 


(c) Munscipal and Cantonment affairs— 
Nil, 


(d) Education— 
21. The Agricultural College, Lyallpur (Zamindar) 793 
(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
Nil. 


(f) Railways and Communications— 


Nil. 
(9) Postal matters— 
Nil. 
(h) Miscellaneous— 
22. The Sanitary Conference (Panjabee) is 793 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 6ru SEPTEMBER 1913. 


—eeG0—0—eannnnaaaeaeaeaeaeaeaea——aeaeaeaaoeeeeeeeeee I ae 


No. Name. Locality. _ Name of Publisher, Circulation. 
pore ENGLISH. a a ee 
DalILy. 
1 | Tribune oe. | Lahore -- | Bihari Lal ‘ies 2,000 copies. 
| TRI-WERELY. 
2 | Panjabee >. | Lahore ee | Mul Chand iti 2,250 copies. 
BI-WEEKLY. 
8 | Observer Lahore eos | Nizam-ud-din i 1,200 copies, 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ». | J. B. Thapur re aa 
News. 
WEEELY, 
5 | Arya Patrika ee. | Lahore .-- | Salig Ram ove 500 copies. 
6 | Comrade we. | Delbi -- | Muhammad Ali see 3,000 » 
7 | Harbinger ee. | Lahore Feroze Din site 250 
8 | Khalsa Advocate -. | Amritsar «+ | Khalsa Advocate Com- 700» 
mittee. 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly oo. | Simla 8, H. Liddell 500, 
FORTNIGHTLY. ' 
10 | Jijnasut «. | Lahore o> | Ishar Das isin 700 copies. 
MONTHLY. 
11 | D.-A.-V, College Magasine ... | Lahore «- | Saraswati Nath ee 2,000 copies. 
13 | Durbar oo. | Amritsar --- | Kasar Mal ae BC) ng 
18 | Forman Christian College | Lahore cee ove ove 
Notes.f | 
14 | Practical Medicine eee | Delhi Madho Narain set 1,000 copies. 
15 | Panjab Educational Journal) | Lahore »- | RB. Moban Lal dh 500 ,, 
16 | Punjab Mission News —- «- | Mr. H. B. Clark | 500 
17 | Ravi eee | Do, Mr, 8. Robson ei 500» 
18 Review of Religions ee | Qadian (Gurdaspur) eee Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia 800, 
19 | Rcience Grounded Religion... | Lahore «+ | Dev Rattan ae 500 sé—7=, 
20 | Teacher --. | Dinga (Gujrat) ee. | Kalyan Singh on 600 . 
— 21'| Union .». | Lahore | P, J. Richards, BA. 400 5s 
22 | Vedic Magazine and Gurukul| Do, ee | Devi Chand one 500 ,, 
, Samachar. | | | 
URDU. 
DAILY, 
23 | Akhbar-i-’Am® eo. | Lahore «ee | Govind Sahai ows 1,000 copies. 
24 | Desh #.| Do. -» | Dina Nath - 2,000 ,, 
25 | Hamdard ». | Delhi ... | Muhammad Ali i 2% 
26 | Paisa Akhbar e0e | Lahore eo | Muhammad Din mie 8.000 copies, 
/27 | Rafiq® eo | Delhi oo. | Mirza Asadulla Beg oes 1,000 ,, 
28 | Zamindar | oo. | Lahore ee. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 15,000__—iéz, 
TRI-WEEELY. 
99 | Paigham-i-Sulah .». | Lahore ...| Rajab-nd-din i a 
‘BI-WEEKLY. 
80 | Vakil eee | Amritaar .-. | Ali Bakhsh and Mussammat 2,000 copies, 
Fasal-un- Nisa. é 
* Not received during the week. 
+t Not.received during the month. 


$ Not received during the fortnight, 


THE SPECTAL 
aE evap 


Ko | Kame: | Locality. 
UBRDU-+-CONTIN UBD, 
Po. WSeKLY. ! | 

81 | Afghan oo» | Peshawar oe 
$2 | Ahld-Figah, vo | Ameitong i 
83 | Ahl-i-Hadis, «+ | Do, ove 
81 Ahluwalia Gazette of Do. ies 
85 | Akhbar-i-'Am® .- | Lahore oe 
86 heme News? -- | Ludhiana eee 
$7 Arjona ee» | Lahore oe 
88 | Arorbans Gazette oo | Amritear eee 
89 arya Gazette - | Lahore | o0e 
40 Bader ove Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
41 | Bharat co. | Juilnuedur _ 
42 | Ctitodbwin Sadi® ss: | Rawalpindi ~ 
42 | Civil and Military News... | Ludhiana one 
4a} Carson Gazptte eos | Delhi: i 
45 | Durbar Magazine® »- | Lahore eee 
4¢ Fazal oe. | Qudinw, Gurdaspur District 
47 | Hakam® a Ditto 
48 | Hag? eo Bae A 
49 Haq, Pasand oa Amritsar a 
50 | Gimala ee Lahore ste 
61 | Hipdo ose Do, , oe. 
52 | Hindu Sabaik | Delhi e 
58 Hindoa‘an® : ty Labore | ee 
54 | Hanter® e+ | Dog ine 
55 | Ingan m | Deni | i 
b6 Kem Dhenp® ™ | Ludhiana i 
57 Kaparthala Akhbar -. | Kapurthala es 
58 Kashmiri Wagaszine® on Titan otis 
59 | Loyal Gasette eo. | Da. ee 
60 | Millat eo | Do. oe 
€t: | Wehicipal Gazette ives |) Dds 
62 | Wesir 
68 |-Musalman, 
a Wadhesi-Hfod vs (itearalalipinal 
65 | War Atshep. w. /Ladtaane. 
66 |Pwtwa Akhbar: ~ take 

"67 | Parkash ai” 

Panjab Sqmechar 
Rajput Gaactte 


Name of Publisher, Circulation 
Saiyid Abdalla Shah. 984 copies 
Ghulam, Ahmad coe 4003 
Sana alla | eee 850 . 
Lehne Riegh ‘“ 500 x 
Gopi Nath oes 2,000 » 
Daulat Ram wii 3,000 4 
Raj Narain Arman ove | 1,000 . 
Narain Das eee | 500 ‘ 
Amin. Chand oe 3,280 
Miraj-ud-din oo | 1,200 4, 
Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... | 500; » 
Qatt Sitnj-ud-din Ahmad... 0: 
Abdal Adz eo f' 900 » 
Mirena Hairat pes 8008 
Karam Chand Hatestt ... |: 600°, 
Mitea Mahmoud'Abtioad ... |’ ve 

‘Yakud Ali 900 copies, 
Kasim Ali ae CO. » 
Ram Nath ve 750: - 
Dina Nath vo | ee 
Hari Lal Sharma tli, | 2,000 copies, 
Bishen Sarup_ one eee 

Karam Ohand Hateshi | 15,000) 
Mulla Muhammad Bakhsh f one 
Mobammad Nawab ae eee 
Daulat Ram ” ,500/eopies, 
amid Husain oo | 160) ‘ 
Mobammad Din Faug _.. I 1800», 
Amar Bipgh oo 2,700; ” 
Shuja Ulla wre | 1,000; 


— 


No. 


Name. 


WEEKLY—oconcladed, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 6ra SEPTEMBER 1918—concLupED. 


KL 


Locality. 


Name of Publisher, 


Circulation. 


72 | Sanatan Dharm Parcharak... | Amritsar «> | P, Ralia Ram Pas 750 copies, 
78 | Shanti eo. | Rawalpindi Kishan Chand Mohan ... 1,200 » 
74 | Sialkot Paper Sialkot - | Todar Mal ‘ei 250 5 
75 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar | Jhelum» + | Manlvi Fakir Muhammad 750» 
76 | Sulahkul «. | Jhang Raj Narain id eee 
77 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan Lahore «+ | Sayed Mumtaz Ali ties 2,000 copies. 
Victoria Paper --- | Sialkot «- | R, 8, Lala Gian Chand and 700 4 
78 L. Brij Lal. 
79 | Watan w. | Lahore Mohammad Insha Ullah ... 6,200 1 
80 | Zamindar «| Do. »- [Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 45 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
81 | Jiwan Tat ee re + | Dev Rattan ~ 875 copies, 
82 | Mister Garettef «- | Do. *- | Ali Bakhsh eve 100» 
83 | Mohyal Gazettef .-. | Kala, Jhelum District ... , Mehta Sham Das me 160 ,, 
84 | Nor eo. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf i 1,000 , 
PERSIAN, 
| FORTNIGHTLY. 
85 Siraj-ul-Akhbart ... | Kabul »-- | Abdul Khalik s ove 
URDU. 
MONTHLY. 
86 | Arorbans Parkasht ... | Lahore --- | Salig Ram Be 700 copies, 
; 87 | Arya Musafir Jallandur --- | L. Amar Nath no 760 =, 
a Fasanat Lahore — Firoz-ud- 1,500 ,, 
89 | Indar e- | Do. «> | Dharm Pal, B.A. tee 1,200 ,, 
90 | Insant ~ | Amritsar | Ghulam Qadir 600, 
91 | Jauhar —e Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 
93 | Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore Fas! Din a ” 
93 | Makhzan «| Do. e+ | Ghulam Rasul iat 8,000 
94 | Martand Do, «+ | Kanbaya Lal BD 800, 
95 | Nisamat-ul-Mushaikh o | Delhi «+ | M. Muhammad Khalil 200 ,, 
96 | Raghbir Patrikaf ». | Lahore e+ | Prabh Dial - 500s, 
97 | Sadhuf ... | Delbi - | M, Suraj Narain = 1,200 , 
89 | Sufi +e ee District | Mubammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 , 
99 | Zabant oo» | Delhi --- | Dr, B, B. Mitra aes 250 
GURMUEHI. 
WBREELY. 
100 | Bir | vo. | Amritear + | Mehtab Dia ‘a 500 copies, 
101 | Khalsa Sewak oo. | Do. coe | Jiggan Singh tee 1,000 ,, 
- 108 | Punjab Reporter® ees Do + | Ganda Singh ove 400 4» 
eee “© Mot received during the week. 
¢ Not received daring the fortnight, 


$ Not received during the month. 
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I—Poxttics. 


. . I. Writing under a ey 4 . y dearer pw . ion, in 
en a anada,” the Zamisdar (Lahore}; of the 3th 
— re August 1913, remarks that a few British statesmen 
are in. the habit of singing loudly the peans of Imperialism, and sa that. alt the: 
British possessions and colonies are various beads in the string af admituistration. 
er also admit that India is the brightest jewel on England’sdiadem. Yet inspite 
of all this there are a few short-sighted officials in [nadia who hold the real: feelings 
of the publie to be artificial, who demolish their places of worship for the a | 
° publi — of an ordina eos and who ~~ the ay Lf hundreds 

persona by firing at them for fifteen minutes. é€ prow ' arrogant 
residents of the ‘British ssessions.and colonies, on thie iia Rand, ate so 
inebriated by the. liqnor of self-government that. they treat the Indian Colonista 
in. @ manner ao. savage that a description would be too painful. In South 
A fries also Indians fare very badly,, and notwithstanding their constitutionat- 
struggle and the efforts made by the Indian and [nrperiaf Governments the 
oblem of Indian emigrants im the, Dark Continent still awaits solution. The 
ill-treatment meted out to Indians in Canada is.stiJl more deplorable, for even 
the. Duke of Cennanght could not heal the. wounds of Indians, who then found 
themselves.compelled to send a deputation to the British Ministers in England. 
It. is regrettable, however, that. the deputation failed to secure its object because it. 
consisted of black and net-of white men. The same deputation is at. present 
staying with Amar Singh, Editor ofthe Loyal Gazette; and is inviting the 
attention of Indians to its (pitiable) condition. [t is satisfictory that a repre- 
sentative meeting of Hindus, Musalmans and Sikhs was held on the 4th August 
with Lala Harkishan Lal, Barrister-at-Law, as President, when @# Standing 
Committee. was formed: to lay before Government the grievances of Indians 
xesiding in, Canada, and to invite its attention to their deplorable condition. 


(b)— Home. 


2.. Writing.on the Londonderry riots, ye Zamindar (Lahore), of the’ 
ey ; 18th August 1913, observes that whereas in Eng.’ 
Bean oe a land atnin enjoy so much liberty‘that in caine 
qn.niota.and internecine feuds they make use not only of stones’ but even’ of" 
pistols in. order to kil] and wound Police Constables and Head' Constables, and: 
although they drag Mayors and. Magistrates.through the mire on such occasions, 
the police:meanwhile using only bludgeous. to disperse the mob, yet in India, 
where Mr. Tyler becomes afraid of a few pebbles and’ stones, guns are’ fired for: 
tsvel¥e. minutes at.unarmed subjects, regardléess.of the fact thut the crowd’ con-: 
tains women, old. men and spectators. [In view' of these vast differences, can’ 
any ane justly say-that Indians enjoy.the same rights as British subjects, and! 
that the.attitude of the British authorities in Dndia is’ strictly: in accordance’ 
with. British law and jnstice ? The paper then declares thatthe need’ fora change’ 
in, this: attitude.is atrong]y felt, and says that it is Righ time that “ a decolouris- 
ihg- and: powerfully effactive substance. should be. prepared, the ingredients: of 
which.abould he taken from the royal wrath (7) of tte late’ Queen Vittorin’s 
Proclhmation,,and from. the Iove of justice and'solicitude for the welfare of his’ 


saripats, of Hie, Majesty, the King-Emperor, in order’ to neutralise: the: colbur: of 


Russian system of administration: which its gradually: deepening on ~~ 
administration carried on by the British authorities in India. Pe 


. 3; . The Ztsnindbr (Latiore), of the 28th August 1913). says that it has 
eB ae , ngtae received a short: note! headed “This is (to give) 
olmeetion Mrfix: Ai: Kham noite.” The weiter; Who has written the note in 
- itaipapipealnpegey alae . “epirit of Islamic. brovherltod). reports: that th 

photos of te Editors of: tite Zamihder and the Gomrads;. Doctor Ansari: an 

ne Abn Said of Botnbay have Beer individually tesawt ;: that Government wishex 
have thege four persons entangled? ih‘ tlie meviies of the: law; and that. pro- 
igs were iitstituted' ow tele August. Hie fartiver: says-.thet: there four 
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718£ 
persons will not be arrested in connection..with any religious affair, for such 
action would merely inflame.“Muhammadans. [Proceedings will therefore be 
taken against them under the pretext: it. cover):of something political. Com- 
menting on this, the Editor observes that it cannot be said how far the report is 
well-founded, but in view of the incidents occurring in the United Provinces it 
will not. yo ifthe teport be odrrect. He is unable to understand why 
Government should resort to sich ‘procesiings, pepe as he is prepared to 
strangle himself if his imprigeonment or death is likely to strengthen the founda- 
tion of Government., Loyalty to the British Crown is one thing, but writing 
odes in praise of Sir James . Meston “and eulogising his repressive and” despotic 
deeds:is quite another.“ We openly announce, ’’ he continues, “ that no power can 
revent us from remarking that in our capacity as British subjects we regard’ 


eston and Tyler as our equals. It is the opinion of ourselves and of 74 crores 


- 


of Muhammadans that His Honour Sir James Meston’s condtct, which resembles 
that 6f Halaku Khan, and the doings of his magistrates, which resemble those 
-of Changez Khan, are highly injyrious to the aims and “objects of the British. 
Government. In her famous Proclamation the late Queen Victoria ‘announced 
that “ the permpanenee of our rule depends on the happinéss and contentment of ‘dur’ 


subjects.” e, however, now see that the Proclamation is being openly insulted, 
and that instead of. 43 happiness of the. people being promoted, ‘innocent 
individuals are being ‘made the-targets of bullets and lances. Both Sir James 
Meston and onrselves are well-wishers of the British Crown, the only difference 
being that while Sir James Meston wishes to employ. the tears of crores of the 
(Indian) nation and the lime made from the bones of hundreds of innocent 
people as building: materials for the construction of the palace of British prestige 


- and grandeur, we, on the other hand,,are desirous of raising the tower of British 


greatness on a foundation of true love and sincere devotion on the. part of the 
people. If we are rewarded for this loyalty and devotion by imprisonment or 
the gallows, we shall be willing (to suffer the penalty). ” ) | Ste 


aca The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 27th August 1913, has a‘note ‘headed. 
_ 6 We and our Government.” ‘ We have received 
Government and the Hamdard | 


newspaper. 


grudge or.on persorial advantage. Just as we expect 
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The Indian people are-at the present momént like travellers wlio, thoug’: the 
have lost their way, are yet proceeding on their path. They are colliding wit 
ove another and dying, their caravan is on the road: with none to guide it, nor 
have they any acquaintance or disinterested friend, -- | 


| i” 6.. The following is from. the Harbinger 
ee Si nae eens (Lahore), of the 28th August 1913 :— : 


“ For some yeats it has been in the air that the Hindus have lost the Government’s 
love, which. if gone to the Muhammadans, Without ascertdining the truth of the rumonr, 
we nee that the Government's dotage for the Muhammadans, for whom very recently special 
educational: provisions were made, and who are regarded by His Highness the Agha Khan’ 
as Valuable assets of the English Government, -is well rewarded hy the. outburst. in the 
Cawnpore riot of the passions of the  Muhammadans, embittered by the affairs in.. Tripoli 
and Tutkey. They would have been pleased had the Government of India sent its Army to 
defedd the’ Arabs of the Sahara and. the Turks of Europe, who are believed to be of the 
same faith a’ the Indian Moahammadans, the assets of the Indian Governnient. The 
Government has been led to commit the mistake of dotage by its-ludicrous dread‘ of: the 
vociferations of the National Congress babblers, who aré all Hindu, but who can be silenced 
by the arbitrary will of a Viceroy, who ig responsible fur India. | TNE 


| “ These. National Congress men have imposed upon the Government that all have. 
become one people, whose servants.the officers should be. The rulera know that the National 
Congress is a trap of the anglicided Hindus. So it has given a separate electorate to the 
Muhammadans and bestowed countless favours at the expense of justice, as proved by such 
writers as the late Rai Bahadur Lala Lal Chand, M. A., and others. It is a mistake to con- 
found all the Hindus with the National Congress. Those Hindus who have been accused of 
bombs are the perverts of false English education, conducted by these National Congress 
leaders. ‘They can be counted on fingers. The whole 30 crores of the Hindus stand by the: 
Government to sacrifice their life. Some officers being new, passing their examinations auto- 
matically, do not know how the British Empire has been made, and who have heen its helpers. 
It is these new officers that adopt the policy of setting off the Hiodus and Muhammadans. 
Fhe great officers, as Lord Ripon and Lord Morley, take no religions demarcation into 
account, bat: make their stand on justice, which is the only foundation of the British Empire’ 
in India. We Hindus welcome the Englishmen to our country as rulers) We know 
full well that, if justice is adnered to, there is no advantage in ruling. Heavy is the head 
that wears the crown. It is for this reason Cromwell's son rejected the crown of England in 
preference to the service of Christ, which is advantageous in all times.” : 

es: as | . * « ee. . 


oy. iad . : 7. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 2nd Sep- 
siteatiog Uwe om the Indian tember 1913, publishes the following :— iaenal 


~~ « 


- :. “The Dasly Graphsc representative, who iaterviewed Sir John Hewett, need not have 
been at. the pains to tell us that bis hero was no Radical. No one in India, and very few 
‘even in England, could have mistaken him for a Radical, at the end of his lung term of office 
in India. The views he expressed to his interviewer are a fresh proof,- if such proof were 
needed, that his ideas on most subjects are as reactionary as they could possibly be. 
The keynote of.the pronouncement is that the Civil Service should be left to do very much 
what it likes, and that the British democracy should thiok its duty done when it has made 
gome provision. for giving India some of England’s ‘ablest young men.’ Parliamentary’ 
criticism-and even the control of the Secretary of State, it seems,can do nothing but mischief. 
In the. opinion of the ex-Lieutenant-Governor, a member of the Civil Service should be left. 
in the, undisturbed possession of his power even when the highest court in the land has—. 
whether rightly or wrongly does not matter—given a decree against him in a suit in which. 
he was charged with a grave offence. There are probably not many, even among those who 
aré not Radicals, who will agree with Sir John Hewett in this view. Sir John’s analysis-of 
the causes ‘which: lead: the. best young nien in Eogland to avoid [ndia is singularly superficial. 
It is ridiculous to assert that unfair criticism in the House of Commons is one of the causes’ 
which deter Eoglishmen from seeking an Indian career. There is far more criticism in 
évery Western country than there is in India, and much of the oriticism in regard to 
dian affairs, whether in India‘ or in —— is on other than personal issues and is 
bésides singularly moderate. Not one Civil Servant*in' a score finds himself an object 
of “Parliamentary “criticism, while. only ‘a small percentage even of those who are attacked 
in: the ‘House of. Commons are officially censured. Sir Jobn. Hewett's observations on the 
importance of India to the Empire are true, but while eny man of insight and “imagination 
would: bave based upon. the fact:some proposition of lasting ‘wisdom regarding the necessity 
of knitting the..two countries ‘together by. custerring (Se ‘India the blessing of English. 
institutions, Sir John Hewett merely asks his countrymen to leave the Civil Service well 
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persons will not be arrested in connection..with any religious affair, for such 

action -would merely inflame. Muhammadans. ([roceedings will therefore be 

taken against them under the pretext:(it. cover): of something political. Com- 
ing on this, the Editor observes that it cannot be said how far the report is 
founded, bu 


Government and the Hamdard 
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The’ Indian people.are at the present momént like travellers who, thoug': they 
have lost their way, are yet proceeding on their path. They are colliding with 
one another and dying, their caravan is on the road: with none to guide it, nor 
have they any acquaintance or divinterested friend, -- 


| , " 6. The following is from. the Harbinger 
Hindus and Government. (Lahore), of the 28th August 1913 :— ‘ 


“ For some years it has been in the air that the Hindus have lost the Government’s 
love, which. i¢ gone to the Muhammadans. Without ascertaining the truth of the rumour, 
we nee that the Government's dotage for the Muhammadans, for whom very recently special 
educational: provisions were made, and who are regarded by His Highness the Agha Khan’ 
as valuable assets of the English Government,.is well rewarded hy the. outburst. in the 
Cawnpore riot of the passions of the Muhammadans, embittered by the affairs ia. Tripoli — 
and Tutkey. They would have been pleased had the Government of India sent its Army to 
defedd the Arabs of the Sahara and. the Turks of Europe, who are believed to be of the 
same faith a’ the Indian Muhammadans, the assets of the Indian Governnient. The 
Government has been led to commit the mistake of dotage by its-ludicrous dread‘ of: the 
vociferations of the National Congress babblers, who are all Hindu; but who can be silenced 
by the arbitrary will of a Viceroy, who ig responsible fur India. __ ‘ 


| “ These: National Congress men have imposed upon the Government that all have. 
become one people, whose servants.the officers should be. The rulera know that the National 
Congress is a trap of the anglicided Hindus. So it has given a separate electorate to the 
Muhammadans and bestowed countless favours at the expense of justice, as proved by such 
writers as the late Rai Bahadur Lala Lal Chand, M. A., and others. It is a mistake to con- 
found all the Hindus with the National Congress. Those Hindus who have been accused of 
bombs are the perverts of false English education, conducted by these National Congresg. 
leaders. ‘They can be counted on fingers. The whole 30 crores of the Hindus stand by the: 
Government to sacrifice their life. Some officers being new, passing their examinations auto- 
matically, do not know how the British Empire has been made, and who have keen its helpers. 
It is these new officers that adopt the policy of setting off the Hiodus and Muhammadans. 
Fhe great officers, as Lord Ripon and Lord Morley, take no religions demarcation into 
account, but-make their stand on justice, which is the only foundation of the British Empire’ 
in India. We Hindus welcome the Englishmen to our country as rulers. We know 
full well that, if justice is adnered to, there is no advantage in ruling. Heavy is the head 
that wears the crown. It is for this reason Cromwell’s son rejected the crown of England in 
preference to the service of Christ, which is advantageous in all times.” - 
a oe . . . ee * 


eo ca ee 7. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 2nd Sep- 
Pha Hewett on the Indian tember 1913, publishes the followin i aac 
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-. “The Dasly Graphsc representative, who interviewed Sir John Hewett, need not have 
been at. the pains to tell us that his hero was no Radical. No one in India, and very few 
‘exen in England, could have mistaken him for a Radical, at the end of his lung term of office 
in India. The views he expressed to his interviewer are a fresh proof, if such proof were 
needed, that his ideas on most subjects are as reactionary as they could possibly be. 
The keynote of the pronouncement is that the Civil Service should be left to do very much 
what it likes, and that the British democracy should think its duty done when it has made 
some provision for giving India some of England’s ‘ablest.young men.’ Parliamentary’ 
criticism and even the control of the Secretary of State, it seems, can do nothing but mischief. 
In the. opinion of the ez-Lieutenant-Governor, a member of the Civil Service should be left. 
in the undisturbed possession of his power even when the highest court in the land has— 
whether rightly or wrongly does not matter—given a decree against him in a suit in which 
he was charged with a grave offence. There are probably not many, even among those who 
aré not Radicals, who.will agree with Sir John Hewett in this view. Sir John’s analysis of 
the:causes ‘which: lead: the best young men in England to avoid [ndia is singularly superficial. 
It is ridiculous to assert that unfair criticism in the House of Commons is one of the causes: 
which deter Englishmen from seeking an Indian career. There is far more criticism in 
évery Western country than there is in India, and much of the oriticism in regard to 
Indian affairs, whether in India: or in England, is on other than personal issues and is 
bésides singularly moderate. Not one Civil Servant*in d score finds himself an object 
of = tocar t Renee ‘while. only a small percentage even of those who are attacked 
ip:the ‘House of Commons are: officially censured. Sir Jobn. Hewett's observations on the 
importance of India to the Empire are true, but while any man of insight and ‘imagination 
would: have based upon the fact:some proposition of lasting wisdom regarding the necessity 
{knitting the..two countries together by. conferring on: India the blessing of English. 
ations, Bir John Hewett merely asks his countrymen to leave the Civil Service well 
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, 8. ‘Unde x __ plat a. Cartcisigets we ag “rg 
| ore the uguat LILO, gaye a 
Phe Cownpore Risk $ of a letter reesived from Cawnpne shows - 
that. ex eantridge of Mr. . “Tyler ‘led (A wounded lke x sieve) the 
hearts and: livers of two or- three Muhammedans, Buttfthere was any deficiency: 
im the number of the yeaa oot te holes in the, sieve, it was’ made good hy the 
inted ends opts Bo bayonets and Fances . the brave soldiers. of the dutifut gon of 
Great Bra Britain. ma. AS et Indeed, it it. passes. imagination that. anly. twenty, 
ed, and, sity. wounded, for armed soldiers of Mr. 
Tyler aeakal ae the growd and indiscriminately: parched Muhammadans. like 
m even in the mosque, aad eut them: down Toe euseets and radishes ;and » ix 
ae that only seventeen Muhammadans were killed by shots which were fired 
for ten minutes: In: fact, the Hon’ble Saiyid "ali Ruja’s letter, which 
d elsewhere, clearly: shows that the savage, Seated and’ blood-thirsty 
S pol ie which, the a Cayeap or & Mobevnetens were attacked mnat have, caused. a 
greater: lona. of life than manele} in the, oReiek neport. From; all the, communica~ 
ona. which the paper has neeaived from Camnpur ib appears. that. at least 250) 
Muhammadans: must have- drunk the ro a of martyrdom tn the ‘““ generat masenere,’’ 
and thet theirdead bodies were placed in bags and consigned‘ to the- Ganges, 


Phis is poets y an exaggeration, byt it is stabals believed’ to be true. In 


onejusion, t paper aa aays, that ik is desirable that the Lucknow Committee should 
ave a, list. pre giving the. namesnot only, of the martyrs and the wounded 
Some ‘but, alao of thoge about. whom, no. clue, has. heen: obtained... 


who ape w 


Under the heading ‘‘ The: final decision of the Government of the United’ 
y peng regarding. the "Gurnanes ue,” the Vakil (Amritsar), of. the. 28rd. 
ust 1913, refers to the deputation of eading Musalmans which recently waited 
on is Honour Sir Jamies Meston and to the 1 reply which it received from His 
Hosoun, and says that wwenty-ene, Musalmang, according to the ficial report, and 
200 or 250 Musalmane, anconding ‘ta. non-official, neponts, were killed, many ‘women. 
and children became widows and orphans, and scores of Musalmans were wounded 
and imprisoned ; yet, in spite of these facts, and in spite of the ea-parte doings 
of te authonities and the di ingr speech of His Honour at: Agra, the 
ene have: displayed great. simplicity of —_— and: honesty: of | urpose; 
for they have-appesled for justice and mercy Met Lieutenant-Govertior 
who affxed the” seal of approval on the illeg ey Ar repreliensible conduct and’ 
iracedyre, of the Cawngore. officiala In fact, the Giecnnent. of: the. United 
rowinces.is, itsaléinithe, position. of, defendant, so.that it. ia not. warth, while 
(Vids. fitd: to complain to; ith abouh the:e sion. which: it: has. ited: Lager Ih 
eae eee as. British justioe, “if Englishmen: 
respect the reli ous feelings of tte people; and if thie 
CY stn of re oe shame and, dbove all; a a: 
NO. ee: area aad the deamolt 
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ewspapers-have deplored.the-eandnet of those. excited and. irresponsible Mu- 
ammadans who broke the law, but.they loudly declare that if:the local authori- 
ties had acted in a,politic. manner, and hadtakea seme preeautionary measures to 
grapple with the. situation.when they, saw a crowd of 20 or 25 thousand Mu- 
ammadsns, gathering, the,inauspicious event would never have taken place. 
Many incidents, haye-accarred in: India.qore important-and more sensational than 
the Cawnpur riot, but, the ,authorities. have always adopted statesmanlike and 
povitie.sngemar ae to. grapple with:the.situation. For example, there was a riot: at 
,awalpindi,in.1907, when many important Hindu. legal practitioners were ar- 
rested. Although the affair was highly seditious, and although a wave of sedi- 
tion passed over the country on account of the conduct of .certain misguided 
youths, ; yet-the authorities did not increase the difficulties and the complications 
ofthe situation by ordering.a general massacre of the populace. The writer 
then: adopts:a similar argument in connection with the Lahore riots of 1907 and 
the: attempt to assassinate Lord Hardinge at Delhi. No need was felt, he con- 
tinnes, to: fire on:the people at a time when there was unrest in Bengal, and when 
Ajit. Singh and Sufi Amba Parshad, the Jndia newspaper and the Bharat Mata 
Anjuman were creating a great storm in the country. It is therefore surprising 
that: there should be an affray resulting in many “casualties at Cawnpur, where tl.e 
people only: protested against:the interference of Government in their religion, and 
the rioters, unlike political criminals, had no weapons. All the newspapers are 
oe justified in exposing the short-sighted policy of the local authorities of 
aWwnpur. ) 


we The Tribune (Lahore), of the 3lst August 1913, publishes - the. foll- 
owing :— 


“ From the way in which public indignation has been expressedin regard to the 
demolition of a portion of the building attached to the Cawnpore mosque and the subsequent 
events connected therewith, it would seem that the Muhammadan community in India 
keenly feels for the sad events and is prepared to make every sacrifice necessary for helping 
the victims. Legal assistance has been secured to defend the accused in the riot 
ease and other forms of help have been made available to the victims. But if one is to 
judge. the fervour of:the:conimunity by the amount of donations paid to help the victims, it 
dpes not seem to be very.exuberant-——at any rate as emphatic and spontaneous as the angry 
resolutions passed and wired to the authorities. The Secretary of the Committee for the 
defence of the Cawnpore mosque explains in Thursday’s issue of the J. D. 7. that Rs. 2,589 
have been received up to date for the funds, and as Rs, 10,0v0 was urgently required the 
previous.week for expenditure in ¢onnection with the rict case defence, four members of the 
Committee have had to barrew from the. Allahabad Bank Rs. 8,000 with interest at 7 por 
eent. on their personal security. . Besides defending the accused persons in the riot case, 
the Committee have to provide for the “needy dependents and relations of our martyrs,” 
and therefore money is urgently required. What is noteworthy is that whereas subscriptions 
were pouring from all quarters for the Turkish soldiers’ relief; the Cawnpore fatality , has. 
failed to: elicit even a fraction of the solid support that its:importance deserves,” 

. : " 9. The Khalsa Advocate (Lahore), of the 
pathastecutbaus: - — 30th August 1913, publishes the following :— 


“ So the poor:Sikhs have eome to be given a share in the gruesome details that have 
been telegraphed all over the country and the civilised world. Elsewhere we quoted an 
extmact;from.an.account of the riot given by a correspondent of the Comrade of Delhi in 
ng Sh a ee 5p a Sikh policeman inflicted ghastly. wounds. with a spear on a boy. 

he,Zamindar of Lahore;a protetype .of the Comrade,-an ‘exceptionally ‘bold’ journal, 
greedily reproduced this precious piece of its intelligence with touches of its own, and the. 
result is that the newspapers all over India, suffering badly from a dearth of news, are feeding: 
oni :the sort of stuff:the:newspapes of the ilk of the Hamdard and the Comrade of Delhi, | 
the Zamendur.of Lahore, are daling out to them. -And it now appears to their purblind vision 
that it: was not one. golitary-Sikh policeman who is: alleged to have done such a diabolic 
‘deed sbut:that a. whole regiment of Sikhs was sent for by the District. Magistrate to. do this 


- 


‘dinty business for him. | ‘ Marhaba’ we would say!”.. - 


410. >The Jiwan Lat (Lahore), of the 15th August 1913, says that Lala 

‘the .A ee eee  ., Munshi Ram doea.ngt know, that just. as the articles 
abe? ee. | .,, OF the .Jiwan Tad..and..the writings. of :the .Dev 

Samagists, which,,expose the reality. of.the extreme/y.dangerous:and mischievous 
political teachings of the founder. of the -Arya--Samag, are: based on truth 
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and facts, it is also quite true that Lala Munshi Ram and other numerous Arya 
preachers are. still spreading the. venomous teachings of Pandit Dayanand by 
the distribution of.such books ag the Qatyarth Parkash. These facts can in no 
way be hidden by the numerous lies concocted (by Lala Munshi Ram) against 

‘the Deo Samaj.and its founder. .The only way in which the Arya Samajiets 
can ‘gave themselves is to. get rid of Guru Dayanand by exposing him asa 
preacher of seditious teachings, instead of lauding him tothe skies ; otherwise, 
their attempt to spread their poisonous teachings on the one hand, and their 
adopting resolutions of loyalty to Government on the other, will prove that they 
are pursuing a policy of deception and cunning. 


11. The Bér (Amritsar), of the 15th ouput 1913, publishes a cartoon’ 
aye: | in ‘which an Arya lady, supposed to be enceinte, 
Miyes- is sitting surrounded by two sons and one daughter. 
Before her is an Arya gentleman who, during the absence of the lady’s husband, . 
became the father of the children by smiyog. The lady has received a letter 
from her husband announcing that he is returning. She is therefore asking 
the father of her children to allot the ownership of the children, but the 
gentleman would like to secure the possession of the sons, leaving the daughter 
and the prospective child to the lady. The following dialogue ensues :— 


“ Gentleman.—‘'I engazed myself ‘in niyog not for daughters but for sons, for 
I have alrea iy several daughters. The Swami (Dayanand) has permitted n¢yog unly for 
sons — 


“ Tady.—‘ The same rule applies to me. If I accept the girl, what reply shall I give 
to my husband when he asks me whence-I got her?’ Pe 


Gentleman.—‘ Will he not ask about the sons 2’ : 
“ Lady.—‘I will place the Satyarth Parkash before him ?’ ; s tilia 


“ Gentleman.—' He is a Sanatanist. How will he obey the dictates of the Satyarth: 
Parkash 1’ 


“ Lady.—' So you have deceived me by saying that my husband is an. orthodox. 
Samajist and that he will be giad if I have issue (during his absence). Oh! what shall E- 
do now t’” | 


Writing on the above, the Parkash (Lahore), of the 24th August 1913,. 
says that the Bir under cover of niyog has grossly and obscenely abused the 
Aryas in a manner not to be expected from a civilised person. It must be admitted 
with regret. that this article from the Bér will throw an indelible stain on the’ 
fair name of the Sikhs, who claim to have fitted themselves to rank among the. 
civilised communities of the world. Law and civilisation do not permit it to. 
reproduce the cartoon, and itis to be hoped that Sikh newspapers will strive to: 
ae the dignity of journalism by avoiding the publication of such obscene. 
articles, 3 ae | 


, | * 13. The following is from the Arya Patrika : 
Sey GS Bee es O- (Lahore), of the 30th August 1918 :— 


“The parent of a daily paper for the Arya Samaj continues to be. discussed in the’ . 
Vernacular press of the Arya ages | Mr. Krishna has ested a scheme by which he 
will pocket ten thousand rupees and become the proprietor of a daily paper in the bargain. 
Here are his own words :— ) Cad: : “e rie 


_ “We have suggest 
make up Rs..10,000.. 8 
want So sate 1b nek Shey 

6 Arya Samaj. 
me A Samaj. which is p 
Mark 


the scheme. ‘Let 50 
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.“ Another gentleman suggests that the proposed daily should be in English. He of 
course does not see the difficulties in the way of starting an English daily ; but his arguments. 
in favour of a daily in English are very sound. He thinks that.an exposition or explanation 
of the Arya Samajic situation and its successful defence against its enemies cannot be placed 
before the world at large unless the proposed daily per were in English. The 
papers in Vernaculars are necessarily local in character, and even these touch the lower. 
strata of thought. The highly educated intellect you cannot reach through any Vernacular 
paper. For some time to come this will have to be done, if it is ever done, through the 
medium of op og Of course it should be a paper for. the whole of India It means 
starting, like the Leader of Allahabad, a joint stock concern with a capital of 50,000 to a 
lakh of rupees. Ifa dozen rich Aryas come forward the dream would be realised. There 
will be no lack of men to work it. That the Arya Samaj requires to be protected and 


defended goes without saying. Weare surrounded by enemies on all sides. Here is an 
idea to think over.” ; 


per nee ee 13. The following is from the Odserver 
panies _— (Lahore), of the 30th August 1913 :— 


“For the last few months the tactics employed by the Trebune for gratuitously 
injuring the feelings of Indian Muhanimadans have been most provocative. We drew the 
attention of our readers in a leading article to the way in which this journal had pounced 
upon any alleged incident in the official story of the Cawnpore affair that was calculated to 
discredit the Musalmans, how it had supported the official version about the wazukhana of 
the Machhli Bazar mosque and not only suppressed, but without rhyme or reason called 
into question, the truth of the Mutawallis’ version as to the demolished dalan being an° 
integral portion of the Masjid. Pursuing the same policy of pin-pricks, the paper returned 
an ex parte verdict convicting the Musalmans of the riot, but abstained from publishing 
the authorised Musalman version of the incident that appeared in several journals over the 
signature of a responsible member of the U, P. Legislative Council. It did not hesitate 
to quote from the Leader the so-called opinions of two leading Muhammadans of Cawnpore, 
which in a way animadverted on the rioters, and which were expressed when the Muham- 
madaus of the town were oppressed with fears of arrest ; but it refrained from quoting from 
the same paper a communication from one of the two gentlemen, which corrected several 
inaccuracies in the statement purporting to represent his views. 


“ For a paper, whose ignorance of Muhammadan law is as profound as its hatred 


of the Muhammadans has for some months past been conspicuous, to parade its views as to 
the dalan of the Cawnpore — not being an integral portion of the same is simply 
disgusting. But not content with pronouncing opinions upon matters which more competent 
persons would hesitate to touch, the 7’rrbwne has now begun to discuss questions as to the 
‘future of Mubammadanism.’ In a leaderette in its issue of Wednesday last, it praises to 
the skies the contribution of an anonymous missionary to the Church Family News in which 
the writer represents Islam as ‘utterly impervious to civilization, and opines that the 
salvation of Muhammadanism lies only in being ‘toned up by the principles of Christ.’ 
And such fatuous twaddle the Tribwne calls ‘absolutely free from bigotry.’ It is blissfully 


ignorant of the fact that faith, charity and other ‘Christian’ virtues are as much enjoined, 
upon its followers by Islam as by any other religion. It ignores that Islam, while holding 


up these excellences as ideals, permits the exercise of justice also. The TZrihune would be 
well-advised if it adhered to its declared policy of being a political paper. 
rate reserve such remarks for Hinduism alone and not meddle with Islam. His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor recently appealed to the Press to help. bim in ending the racial 


atrifein.the Punjab. Is this the response which the leading Hindu paper proposes to make 


to His Honour’s appeal ?” 


| a . 14. The following is from the Panjabee 
Ad Segn Teeny Gaevanee- (Lahore), of the 30th August 1913 :— 


“Tn-another column we publish a petition which kas been addressed by the Secretary 
t¢ the Arya Samaj, Naini Tal, to the Commissioner, Kumaon Division, protesting against 
an order which has been issued by the Deputy Commissioner of Naini Tal, prohibiting the 
members of the Arya Samaj from singing bhajans or performing any other religious ceremony 
in their Mandir during the Ramsan month. The order, it appears, has been issued.on a 

tition made by some Muhammadans, who occupy a shop dust opposite the Arya Samaj 
ir, praying ‘as during the month of Ramzan they would offer their prayers in their 
shop the Arya Samajists might be asked to stop their evening worship altogether.’ In 
their petition to the Commissioner the Arya Samajists state that the orders of the 
Deputy Commissioner are based upon incorrect information, both as regards the length of 


the period during which the eeeness, now sapyressen by.executive order, have been in 
vogue as well as of the period during which the shop 


hammaddans. “Théy farther ‘point out that the Muham 
Tbl, one of which is located ata distance of only a hundred yards or so from the shop, and 


It should at any 


in question has been occupied by Mu- 
medair have several mosques at Naini 
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to which the occupiers of the shop may easily resort during the Ramsan month, as they 
do at other times, while the ‘Arya ‘Suniajthas ‘only one Mandir at the place. Tf these 
Hy statemetits dre correct: and: we have no reason * to bélieve that the rare, ‘not, we ‘can think of 
ay Hothihig: more tinfustifiable tliat thé Adtion’ of the Deputy Coma idhier ‘in issuing the drder 
ai that he’ has ‘issived.’' Surely‘ the’ be BR mo el are as much entitled to perform their 
te religious: ¢etemonies‘as Uny' Other cof ‘and, we, see" absolutely fio, reAson why they 
dtfould “be prohibited: from ‘performing’ ‘thet ceremonies ‘in’ théic bw’ Mandir, merely 
beedtise & perdsri or pérsdns, ptofessitig “atother’ ‘religion, have ‘chosen ‘to an shop 
i: opposite'the' Mandir. °Not‘the: least” noteworthy ‘feature Of this strange “affair is at when 
f | a question on' this subject was’ putin the: United Provintes, Legislatin e Council Tast year 
the’ ‘Lieuténant-Govetndr ‘expressed’ ‘the’hope - ‘that the ‘matter would bi amicably settled: 
Tu the face of that x ion of "hope it is ‘tothing’ if not’extradrdinary that the présent 
ordér shéuld have’ issued ‘by the ‘Deputy “Commissioner “without | any referénce to the 
Arya Sammajists, “What is more, the ordér is evén more’compretionsive than what ‘it is 
believed the Muhammadans had originally prayed for. Not only the singing’ of’ ‘bhajane, 
but the performance of every other religious ceremony is prohibited, irrespective alto- 
gether ‘of its possible effect in the way ‘of disturbing the Mubammadang in their. -prayer. 
One is constraiued. to'observe that. if the object of the:local authorities had been to cause 
needless offence tothe Arya Samajists—and we are quite sure it was not their object — 
they could not. have made: their order more comprehensive: or worded it: differently. As a 
The Se of fact, the Samajists. cuntend.that,.not. to speak. of the other religious ceremonies of 
e Samaj, even the singing. of bhajanse, is.a more. or less quiet fuuction, compared ; with 
some of those which sometimes take place in some-of the neighbouring bouses,.and in respect 
of which:the Mubammanans.have not.asked for.and the authorities have not issned . pro- 
hibitory orders. We. feel sure now that the matter has attracted . publie attention - the 
higher authorities will intervene and set. things right.” ; 
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, seeks: i -15.: The following is from the Khe!sa 
at  Kripan eee ee Adeocate (Amritsar), of the 30th August 1913 :— 


$ 


hes Every one claiming even nominal acquaintance with the Sikh religion must know 
that Kripdan constitutes éne of the most essential symbols of the creed. It is as sacred and 
itidispensable ‘for* baptised’ Sikhs as ‘ sacred thread” for’ orthédox Hindus. There is no 

ble work’ déeating with’ the Khalsa ‘which does not point out its necessity for the 
followers of our Saviour, Guru Gobird Siagh ‘ji. . ‘It'is-therefore natural’that’ any interference 
ah in its use on the part of any officials must cause the most acrid, real and far-reaching dis- 
Al content amorg the Sikhs. *For'the: last sixty eas or ‘more, we have been always free to 
ii wear:the fall sige: Kripan ‘which is-commonty ‘sold, and an: improved specimen of which was 
presented to’: His Honour at*Rawalpindt, 6n- the octasion of the ceremony of laying the 
necrencane stone of the Khalsa’ ‘High School there.” | 


: “The-very first attempt made to question the sale of Kripans was. made at Bhera, 
when one ‘of the vendors, named Muhammad Din, was prosecuted. The Commissioner 
however, it his letter No, 822)‘ ‘dated ‘25th’ March 1885, silmiiletered a sharp. t 
prosecuting Officer for having. Jatitiched it 80 thoughtleasly and ‘contrary ty @ spirit of the 
Atitis‘Act.' The latest ‘phase of this religious ‘persecution of the Sikhs » “inaugurated by 
the'Moslent ‘Sab-Enspector' “of: ‘thé’ Sarhali. Police Station.’ ~ He maliciously prosecuted a 
wiirtiber of Nihiangs om the'tharge of the ublawful custody’ of ‘ Ktipans.” “Lala Dina Nath, 
Additional District > ate Aniritsar, acquitted ‘the accused, finding: that it was absblately 

‘for prom ikhs to wear ‘the symbol ‘and that it ‘could not come under the Arms 


} Buch’ & judgment ought to have given'a quietus to any - furthéf trouble to our people 
iit this score. oké maibly to the kindness of our Muslim brethren in the Pali ice, Jere 
1} dur Sik t- brethren ‘in ‘Canipbetipore were vexéd for showing’ good ‘Sikhs in weari pans. 
at: We understand that they were stripped of this symbol, and a reféretice’ was’ mt ‘ts the 
Commissioner. We dv not know what the decisiun of that officer is, but this much is eottaln, 
that they have'been harassed for heir koligion. pee ; 


‘ 


“ The Desh, in ‘one a its recent lesuiaa. publishes the account of the prosecution and 
- @pnviction at»Sargodha-of, a sNikang Singh who-had -beeb:-in thenservice ‘of the Tubsildar 
| there, and who wes returniog after Hfew months, to bis inativec'place. :’  Thepapered s that 


q was.arreated by: ‘the | ‘Poliee:at the: ‘iilway) Station for wearing i the + Kripan;.aed tie. bad 
deliver, his ; whele . carniags: amountieg: to: Ra. 480 inthe: —o ——, depending . upon 
eharity, to snbe-up-mbnays oven ee mote ate 
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prejudiced officers an impossibility in future. We feel bound in duty towards our nation 
as well as to the Government to reiterate once niore with all the emphasis at our command 
that unless the evil is nipped in the bud it may produce the most disastrous consequences. 
We do pray that urgent and immediate measures are called for to allay the growing alarm 
and excitement. consequent upon the Sargodha affair. The file may kindly be called for 
and a communiqué issued on the subject with the least possible delay.” 


VI.—L&GIsLATION. 


16. The following is from the Tribune 


waits ij" speech in England (Lahore), of the 5th September 1913 :— 


“The machinery of State prosecutions in England and India would seem to be 
somewhat differently made, thopgh their objects and ends are presumably alike. Those 
who have read of the origin of the Dublin riots and the regrettable consequences will be 
curious to know why a particular member of Parliament, whose speeches and examples are © 
followed by others with baneful .effects, is not proceeded against by the Government. A 
question was asked in the House of Commons on the 7th August on the subject why the 
Government had not obtained a warrant against the gentleman who is said to be inciting 
rebellion. It was stated that the gentleman himself was anxious to be arrested. Mr. Birrel 
replied: “ Everybody knows neriethy well that criminal proceedings based on speeches 
are always a matter of very delicate discretion.” How long the discretion remains delicate 
it is difficult to say. But at least on two different occasions the example set by the gentle- 
man and the methods of his speeches were imitated by others in England and Ireland with 
unpleasant consequences. “Yet the Government does not proceed against the principal. 
What would happen in [ndia under similar circumstances nobody need doubt. The “ deli- 
cate discretion” was exercised by Government in regard to certain speeches and writings 
of Anglo-Indians and of Hindus some years ago. And now the same discretion is in a way 
exercised in regard tothe speeches and writings of Muhammadans. To the man in the 
street, who knows little or nothing of discretion, itis a puzzle why certain words in the 
mouth of one man do not mean the same thing to him as they do when spoken’ by others. 
_. The law is no respecter of persons, but those who work the machinery of law are.” 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) —Judicial. 


17 The Panjahee (Lahore), of the 30th 


_ She Caper mentor cps. August 1913, publishes the following :— 


s * e * * e ® 


; “The most important result of this controversy, to our mind, is the vindication of 
the plea which has often been put forward by the Press in India, that the only real 
control of Indian affairs ‘at present is the. control exercised by the Imperial Parliament. 
Nothing that we can think of, no amount of agitation in India, could have led the Secretary 

of State to act in the way he did, except for the pressure which was brought to bear upon 
him by certain high-minded members of the House of Commons. That there is too little of 

Parliamentary control of this particular kind at present is our misfortune, and not the fault 
of our English friends. The greater part of this misfortune is, indeed, inherent in the 

situation itself. The British Parliament, as we have recently shown, is disqualified by its 

very constitution from exercising adequate or effective control over Indian affairs. It 

‘possesses neither the knowledge of India nor the interest in Indian questions that is essential 

"to such control. Nor, as we have said, would it be good for us if the House of Commons 

‘took an excessive interest in our internal affairs. The true and the only permanent remedy 

‘for the present state of things lies in establishing the seat of control in India itself. But 

‘so long as this consummation is not realised, Parliamentary control, however inadequate, 

- gerves an invaluable purpose. What is more, it lies in our own power to make such control 

‘a little more. adequate and perhaps.a little more effective than it now is. No criticism can 

be truly useful which is not well-informed, and it cannot be denied Parliamentary criticism 

-in.the past. has often laboured under the fatal drawback of being ill-informed. It is easy 

*to see that the ignorance and want of information of which Sir John Hewett has in this 

particular case been able to re Nip one of his Parliamentary critics has gone a long 

“way towards throwing discredit upon their activities. On the other hand, there are plenty 

‘of Indian ‘questions of the utmost importance that are never ventilated in the House of 
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Comthons, merely because nobody -in land hears anything about théem. Snch a thing 
would have been inconceivable devon bene a ‘body in: India whose business it was 
to keep in touch with, to inspire ‘and to en + Metsbers of Parliament regarding Indian 
Sffairs. It would be hypocrisy: to say ‘that the existing public bodies ia the different 
Provinces fulfil this fonction. “They have -not fulfilled this function in the -past, aad mot 
one of them is so constituted as to be able to properly fulfil it. We are Joud in the demand 
for a Standing Committee of the House of Commons to enquire into our affairs. But what 
will such a Committee do in the absence of a Standing Committee in India itself? The 
question is one to which the Indian National Congress ought to have vigorously addressed 
tself long ago and which it ought not to delay a moment in taking up.” 


18. The following is from the Zribume 


season: gieaan (Lahore), of the 8rd September 1913 :— 
“ Judgment has been pronounced by the Special Bench of the Calcutta High Court 


in.the matter of the appeal made by Mr. Muhammad Ali aguinet the order of forfeiture of 
the pamphlet .entitled ‘Come cver to Macedonia, &.’ The issués involved were so 
important. that the decision of the High Court was awaited throughout the land with 
onsiderable interest. Mr. Muhammad Ali sought to obtain & judicial pronouncement on the- 
point whether there was anything objectionable in the pamphlet so far as such objection 
ould be taken as-a_result of the expert examination of the printed matter in a court of 
daw. . Such a pronouneement is useful ‘to dispel the doubts cast by the order of forfeiture 
.on those who possessed copies of the objected pamphlet and who regarded them as perfectly 
innocent and righteous. - The learned judgment delivered by the Chief Justice has certainly 
exonerated Mr. Muhammad Ali from any blame iu the part he took in spreading the 
ideas contained, in the pamphlet. So far Mr. Muhammad Ali has the moral victory 
,onhis side. As the judgment rightly says, he has lost tae copy of the pamphlet, but he 
retains his character. But the Court eould not possibly interfere with the order of forfeiture 
issued under the Press Act, or question the judgment of the executive Government in 
considering whether undcr circumstances not explained to them the pamphlet is likely 
to prove larimful. The Press law of 1910 is so designed as to give complete powers to 
Government to decide whether any writing is harmless or injurious. As the learned 
judges say, the executive and the judicial authorities stand on wholly different planes for 
arriving at a decision as to the propriety of executive action, and one cannot sit in judgment 
in the determination of the other. It is certainly nota happy situation, but the situation 
has been created by the passing of ‘the Press Act of 1910, and so long as the Act is in 
force no other judgment is possible, and.political writings and discussions are wholly under 
‘the mercy of the executive authority and vo strictly gg estimate is possible. We 
in common with others must regret this effect, but had Mr. Muhammad Ali and his party 
joined with the others in protesting against the Press Act and similar measures that tend 
to ‘make the executive officials more autocratie in India, perhaps there would have been 
a less disagreeable situation now. It is-time for Mubammadans.ia India to reflect 
whether their detached and jgolated attitude in Indian politics and public movements 
has not as seriously affected them as.it- has those with whom they still imagine they 
have very little in Géommon.” ’ ae te 


| ni — begar case. 7 19. The 7ritune (Lahore), of the 6th Sep- 


_ tember 1918, publishes the iollowing :— 


“ Mr. Justice Agnew’s vigorous defence.of the unprotected. ryots in the Kangra Begar 
ease is attracting attention all over India) We make no doubt that. His Honour the Lieur 
tenaat-Governor has.also noticed the. curious law Jaid dawn by the Deputy Commissione- 
of Kangra, who.says that every touri officer is ‘eutitled’. to obtain. Nramsport ‘and that 
resistauce.cught to be treated as-an ‘ offence.’ If two or more persobs join in resisting, then 
geome one in-Simla may. come to the rescue,of the Deputy Commissioner of Kangra and Bay 
‘hat ia addition toan ‘offenge ’.as defin: ove they are.also liable to be tried for * con- 
spimeey Jn-any case, beger, which is g’fruitfal source of evil in this: Province, ought to be 

ished ; and the ouly-way: in, which.an abuse of. discretion can be .checked ‘js by making 


. 
*\| 


the Govers ment pay fur the sufferers. | the present case, therefore, the Punjab ‘ Govern 
ment should be.moved to bear. the Jegal..expebaes of the eamindars who had to appeal to 
the rder to refute the new, theory of an “offence” triable under section 339, 
7 ,. Thepe innocent , mes pd.te Fat. Se. Sein p00esA Foe de 
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* * 20. The following is from the Punjgabee 
OL. D. om (Lahore ’, of the 2nd September 1913:— — 


“The following is from a leaderette in the Indian Mirror :— 


YA ‘cortaia member of the Hducation Service wasappointed asthe Principal or Professor of a certain 
Eollege in Bast Bengal. When this announcement was made the Magistrate received an anonymous letter to 
gay that the Professor was an undesirable person. He set an enquiry through the C.I.D., who reported that the 
Professor was not a right sort of person, and had the appointment cancelled. The Professor felt this to bé an 
insalt and challenged a public inquiry on sworn evidence. His prayer was not granted, but a sifting inquity 
was made, afid it transpired that the C.1.D. had'the information against the Professor from:a spiteful pleader, 
who could ‘not now confirm or support. it, and that the Professor was a strict disciplinarian and had made many 
enémies amongst the guardians of students that onme under his teaching, and further that he was well spoken of 
by the Principals of the Colleges in which be had hitherto served. Mr. Lyon has been disgusted with the 
Criminal Tatelligence Department, and has, such is our information, instructed all College Committees not to refer 
guein to +4 ar Intelligence Department for certificates of character of the members of the Edacation 
Bervice of Bengal.’ | | 


“Tf the information of our contemporary is wellsfounded, we have no hesitation in 
congratulating Mr. Lyon upon his action in the matter. There never was the least justifi- 
cation for treating candidates fur the Educational or any other service as possible. suspects 
or making their appointment dependent upon favourable reports from the C.J. D. In-this 
particular case the Magistrate not only followed this absurd rule, but. he was guilty of the 
further indiscretion of basing his action upon. an anonymous letter. The partition has, 
indeed, been annulled, but the spirit of the partition and of the policy underlying it seems 
still to dominate a good many officials. If Mr. Lyon and the Government of which he is a 
member wish to efface the memory of the immediate past and to restore things to the 
normal order, the first thing they should do is to address themselves vigorously to the ex- 
tirpation of this unwholesome spirit wherever it may still be found to exist. ” 


()— Education. 


21. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 13th August 1913, has an article 
re _.. . headed “The Punjab Agricultural College, Lyall- 
Fy Ageoutarel College, Sel stl Referring to the note recently issued by the 
| | epartment of Agriculture of the Punjab in con- 
nection with the Agricultural College, the paper declares that it had from the 
very beginning trémarked ‘that the*College would in no way prove useful for 
agriculturists so long as it admitted only those students whom Government 
wished to educate under its patronage. Such students leave the College when 
they find that the standard of examination is fairly high and that the emoluments 
which they are likely to receive in Government service after passing the examina; 
tion are not attractive, If, however, the College authorities really desire the 
agricultural advancement of the province, they should impart education at very 
great expense to those students alone who will carry on agricultural improvements 
on a scientific principle instead of seeking Government service. This object 
can be gained only if agricultural schools are established in every district and 
tahsil in order to impart regularly to students both theoretical and practical 
knowledge of agriculture, and if students, on passing the examination from these 
schools, are allowed to’ join the College. ‘There can be no doubt that it will 


entail heavy expenditure, but the advantages which Government and the agricul- 


turists will gain thereby will be enormous. In the present circumstances, 
however, the Agricultural College at Lyallpur is merely a white elephant. 


(h) —Miscellaneous. 


= 22, The following is from the Panjabee 
The Sanitary Conderenen, (Lahore), of the 2nd September 1913 :— 


“ At Friday’s meeting of the Sanitary Conference the important subjects of Malaria, 
Tuberculosis, Plague and Cholera were discussed. ogg * Malaria the Conference 
adopted certain resolutions which had been passed by the All-India Conference already 
id st Madras. The President in his opening speech. on the subject appealed to the 
educated members of the Indian community to use their isjffuence in challenging false and 
misleading doctrines ventilated in the Press, The President did not specifically say what 
these false and misleading doctrines were, but:if there aré.euch doctrines, it is undoubtedly 
the duty of the egusated uminity to challeage theth. ‘As regards the Press we refuse 
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to believe that any responsible journal, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, will deliberately 
ventilate doctrines which it knows to be false. The fact probably is that the journals 
which the President had in view only give, expression to what they believe to be the ideas 
of their constituents; and as regards the ‘ r, Mr. Maynard, whose contributions to the 
dehate on this and on most other subjects were very valuable, stated only the truth when 
he sarki that some Indians had a prejudice against the use of quinine and that they 
believed that it had certain deleterious effects. Mr. Maynard suggested that medical men 
should analyse and explain the cause of this misapprehension. The suggestion was excel- 
lent. The appeal to the Vernacular Press made by the President will go some way towards 
securing the expected result, but,it obviogsly cannot go far enough. The writers in the 
Press are not specialists, and they can sdoner fall a victim to a popular prejudice than 
remove it. It is only the opinions of medical men commanding the confidence of thé 
community that wijl disabuse the people of any false impression that may exist in their 
minds on this or any other cognate subject. Such opinions may be embodied in pamphlets 
and léaflets or ventilated through the medium of the Press. If they emanate from really 
capable medical men we are absolutely sure every journal of any repute or standing will 
be only too glad to give the necessary measure of publicity to them. It remains only to add 
that the prejudice against quinine is by no means so deep-rooted or so widespread 4s 
some people imagine. Regarding Anti-Malaria Societies the Conference adopted the 
following resolution :— | 


“* That initiation and formatioa of Anti-Malaria and similar societies cannot profitably be undertaken b 
Government. .This must be left to the people themselves or rather their leaders. Conducted under suc 
auspices they should prove of great value.’ 


“ We are in cordial agreement with the view here expressed. The matter is essentially 
one of popular leaders, and while in some places it will be necessary for Government officers 
to lend their active help to the moven.ent, thie initiative should, in every possible case, be 
left to be taken by the people. A suggestion was made at the meeting that bodies 
organised for other purposes should be invited to exercise their influence in educating 
their fellow-countrymen in ideas of sanitation. We commend this view to the different 
Hindu and Muhammadan organisations in the Province, who can address themselves to no 
nobler or more useful work than the preparation of public opinion on this important 
question. Tuberculosis, as our readers are aware, is widely prevalent in this Province ; some 
papers were very appropriately read at the Conference on this subject, and some of the most 
important aspects of it came under discussion. Regarding Plague a proposal was made at 
the Conference for the compulsory smoking of affected areas. It is strange that this pro- 
a should have been made in view of the sensible observation made on this very subject 
‘by His Honour in his opening speech, and it is gratifying to find that the opposition to the 
‘proposal was led by an official. member, Mr. Maynard, who eaid that no measure would 
‘succeed without the hearty co-operation of the people, and that it would be a great mis- 
take to force any kind of operation ona sulky people. In this view Mr. Maynard was 
wceney appoeiee by other delegates, and tle motion was lost. In regard to Cholera it 
was decided that the suggestion about the reporting of cholera cases and immediate action 
2 be nee for the disinfection of wells should be recommended for the consideration of the 
district officers.” | 


? J. MISICK, wails 
First Aastt. to the Dy. Insptr.-Genl. of Police, ” 
§ | 0. I, D. and Railways, Punjad. 


| Phe 6th Septr. 1913. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIGDICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
- BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 131s SEPTEMBER 1913. 


No. | Name. ) ; Locality. — Name of Publisher, |  Cireulation, 
SS ee SS saeiiias Siete bea ie i ice 
: ENGLISH. . 
| DalILy. | 
3 | Tribune ' ove Lahore e+. | Bihari Lal see 2,000 copies, - 
TRI-WEEELY. | bead : : 
2 | Panjabee wie , Lahore oe. | Mul Chand =a 2,260 copies. 
| BI-WEEKLY. : | : | 
8 | Owserver ... | Lahore ». | Nizam-ud-din | _—*'1,200 copies, 
4 |.Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi o. | J. R. Thapar ei 300 
News. | | ; 
x WEEKLY, | 
5 | Arya Patrika ove | Lahore ... | Salig Ram : 500 eopies,. 
6 ‘Comrade ee. | Delhi --- | Muhammad Ali i 3,000 _ ,, 
7 | Harbinger ... | Lahore ... | Feroze Din 250» 
8 . Khalsa Advocate ... | Amritsar »-| Khalsa Advocate Com- 700 ow 
mittee, : - 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly - ... | Simla ... | 8, H, Lidde ‘ 500 is 
FORTNIGHTLY, | 
i0 | Fijnasot : . | Lahore eee tober Das ose | 700 copies. 
, MONTHLY. 
11 | D.-A.-V. College Magazine ... | Lahore .. | Saraswati Nath cee 2,000 copies 
¥2 Deven .. | Amritsar --- | Kasar Mal soe S 3C') gn 
18 | Forman Christian College | Lahore we Ee ote | si 
Notes.f | | 
4 Practical Medicine - . | Delhi ... | Madho Narain : 1,000 copies. 
15 | Panjab Educational Journal | Lahore .- | R. B, Moban Lal a 500 , 
16 | Punjab Mission News coe Do. -» | Mr, H, E, Clark ee 500 
17 , Ravi >} Do, | Mr. 8, Robson one 500s 
r8 | Review of Religions oe Qadian (Gurdaspor) os ‘Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia 8600 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore »» | Dew Rattan eee 0 . 
20 | Teacher oes, ‘ Dinga (Gujrat) - | Kalyan Singh aa Oe 
21 Union 1. . Lahore «| P, J. Richards, B.A. coe 400 , 
22 | Vedic Magazine and Gurukul| Dv, »». | Devi Chand an 500 
' Samachar. 
; UBDU. 
DAILY, 
23 | Akhbari-/Am ose ‘Lahore -. | Govind Sahai eee 1,000 copies, 
24 | Desh ao 4. | Dine Nath eos 2,000 ,, 
25 | Hamdard ».- | Delhi ... | Muhammad Ali oe coe 
26 , Paiga Akhbar oe. ‘Lahore -- | Muhammad Din | 8,000 copies. 
97 | Rafiq* ... | Delhi ... | Mirza Asadalla Beg... 1,000, 
98 | Zamindar 4a. | Lahore ..|Baja Gholam Qadir Khan| 15,000 ,, 
i TRI-WEEKLY. | 
29 ' Paigham-i-Sulah e080 ‘Lahore coe | Rajab-ud-din 7 -_ 
/ ° Bewemetys | | hah 
80 Vakil a ae | Amritsar pee Alt Bakbsh and Mussammat = 2,000 copies, 
eo: . Fazal-un- Nisa. ‘ 
* Not received daring the week. - 
f Not received dering the month, 


t Not received during the fortnight, 
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STOOD ON THE 18ra SEPTEMBER 1913—oONTINUED. 


OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


Circulation. 


Ka | Name, Locality. } Name of Publisher, 
oun) a aoe) oe eee eee OO ee Se 
UBRDU—OonTIN UED, 

| 8) | Afghan — ont Peshawar --. | Saiyid Abdalla Shah es: 984 copies, 
$3 | Abl-i-Fiqah -. | Amritear -. | Ghulam Ahmad eee 400» 

| $3 | Abl-i-Hadis | Do, - Sana-ulls. eve 850 1, 
84 | Ahluwalia Gazette at Be ... | Lehna Singh ‘is 500 

| - Akhbar-i-’Am® es. | Lahore ‘on Gopi Nath = 2,000 
86 | Army News*® .». | Ludhiang ~«. | Daulat Ram * ‘1,000 » 
87 | Arjana® we. | Lahore ... | Baj Narain Arman ‘e 1,000 
88 Arorbans Gazette . | Amritesr ... | Narain Das 00. 500», 
89 Arya Gasette eee Lahore Amin Chand eve 2,280, 
40 | Bader .». | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din : 1,200 ,, 
41 | Bharat «. | Jujlgndar ... | Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 500» 
42 | Chandhwin Sadi* ... | Rawalpindi .. | Qasi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad... 500» 
43 | Civil and Military News .. | Ladhiang .. | Abdal Asiz i 900 ,, 

a Curson Gazette oe Delhi ... | Mirza Hairat ; os 8,000 » 
45 | Darbar Magazine ... | Lahore Karam Chand Hateshi 600 ,, 

, 46 | Fazal .. | Qxdian, Gurdaspur District | Mirza Mahmad Ahmad an 
47 | Hakam*® oe Ditto -Yakub Ali one 800 copies. 
48 | Haq* ee. | Delhi ... | Kasim Ali ame 600 ,, 
49 { Haq Pasand® ees | A mritear. ... | Bam Nath ie 750 
50 | Himala ... | Lahore ... | Dina Nath ta sa pel 
61 | Hinda | Do. ... | Hari Lal Sharma ns 2,000 copies, 
63 | Hindu Sahaik me | Delhi ... | Bishen Sarup Ss ” ; eee 
53 | Hindustan ... | Lahore ... | Karam Chand Hateshi_... 15,000 ,, 
54 | Hunter? woe | 6DOs ae Mulla Mubammad Bakhsh on 
55 | Insat .. | Dethi ... | Muhammad Nawab Mirsa.. vee 
66 | Kam Dhene® ... | Ludhiang ,.. | Daalat Ram - 1,500 copies, 
67 | Kapurthala Akhbar ... | Kapurthale ,.. | Hamid Husain pita 150 
68 | Kashmiri Magazine -. | Uahore ... | Mohammad Din Fauq __... 1,300 » 
69 | Loyal Gasette ww. | Da. ... | Amar Singh me 2,700 » 
60 | Millat® ve. | Do, | ... | Shuja Ulla ene 1,000- ,, 

_ @1 | Mantcipal Gazette? =, | De. {Qin Mabommad 700 

62 | Munir ... | Thang ..|M.Ghplam Hosein =| 1,200 y 
68 Mosalman ¥ oe Amritsar -- | Im Din oa 425, 

- 84 | Nesig-i-Hing® ... | Rawalpind} ...| Kishen Oband Mohan. " 

: 65 Nar Afshan aie Ledhians ‘ oo. | P. Wyllie ond 400 copies. 
66 | Paign Akhbar w= | Lahore ..|Mahemmed Din 8 wh 000g 
67 | Parkesh ie ..|Bedba Kishen | 8500 , 
68 | Punjab Samachar vo | Do. | oo | Hirglgl oe 1,700 
69 | Rajput Gasette see | -»- | ThakorSpkhram Das... 8284 

(oo M9 | Badiarnl Akhbar o- | Bahawalpur ~- |Babawalpar State | | 40g 
71 | Ditto .. | Bewari . |Saiyid Maqbul Hossain 250 
ee eer ee Re oie Aleta © eee Sadiq. _. = res F pein 
| ©tfot pocetved daring the woek. 
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BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 138ta SEPTEMBER 1913—concLuDED. 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


Ro, Name. Locality. Name of Pablisher, Circulation. 
URDU—CONCLUDED, 
WEEELY—concluded, 
72 | Sanatan Dharm Parcharak® | Amritsar -- | P, Ralia Ram ese 750 copies, 
73 | Shanti «+ | Rawalpindi eve Kishan Chand Mohan ...| 1,200 
74 | Sialkot Paper > | Sialkot ove | Todar Mal ame 260 ,, 
75 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar » | Jhelam eve Maulvi Fakir Muhammad | 750 
76 | Sulabkul . | Jhang -- | Raj Narain ove 
77 | Tabzib-al-Niswan Lahore «- | Sayed Mamtas Ali vor 2,000 copies. 
78 | Victoria Paper «. | Sialkot ... | R, 8%. Lala Gian Chand and 700 ly 
L. Brij Lal. 
79 | Watan ve Lahore — --- | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 6,200 
80 | Zamindar «| Do. »- {%taja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 5, 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
81 | Jiwan Tat .-. | Lahore -. | Dev Rattan om 875 copies. 
82 | Mister Garettet oo |. DO «- | Ali Bakhsh ve 100, 
83 | Mobyal Gazettet --. | Kala, Jhelum District ... ; Mehta Sham Das ss 160 
84 | Nur ee: | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf a 1,000 ,, 
PERSIAN, 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
85 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart .. | Kabul .. | Abdul Khalik . - 
URDU. 
MONTHLY. 
86 | Arorbans Parkxsht ». | Lahore -- | Salig Ram a. 760 copies. 
87 | Arya Musafir --. | Jullandur -- | L. Amar Nath nn (| 
88 | Fasanat Lahore 7 ened Firoz-ud- 1,500 ,, 
69 a oo. | Do. ee» | Dharm Pal, B.A. me 1,200 , 
90 | Insant o- | Amritsar .- | Ghalam Qadir 500 
91 Jauhar | , wt wh -- | De. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 
93 | Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore i Fazl Din one 400 ,, 
93 | Makhzan oy ee «- | Ghulam Rasul we 2,000 
94 | Martand | Do --» | Kanhaya Lal a 300 ,, 
95 | Nisamat-ul-Mushaikh «| Delhi «-» | M. Muhammad Khalil 200 
96 | Raghbir Patrikaf ». | Lahore | Prabh Dial 500, 
97 | Sadhu ... | Delbi -- | M. Suraj Narain si 1,200 
89 Sufi ; J = ‘Behe-od-din, District | Muhammad Din, Awan... 8,000 x 
99 | Zaban} + | Delhi | Dr, B, B, Mitra a 250 y 
| GUBMUEHI. 
WBREELY. 
100 Bir | >. | Amritsar «»- | Mehtab Dia ons 500 copics. 
101 | Khalea Sewak | Dow .»- | Jiwan Singh = 1,000 ,, 
103 Punjab Reporter® vo | DO. .-- | Ganda Singh ote 400 » 
© Not received during the week. 


+ Not received during the fortnight, 
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I,— Pourtics. 


(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Hamdard (Celhi), of the 27th August 1913, publishes from 
ein ee Manzur Mahmud a contribution headed “A letter 

v from Constantinople.’ The writer gives an 
account of his journey to Adrianople, and, after recording his observations 
regarding the atrocities which Bulgarians practised: on Muhammadans and Chris- 
tians alike, he says that at a certain meeting both Christians and Jews admitted 
‘that they ‘had now come to realise the worth ‘of Turkey, with whom they used 
to find fault at the instance of Europe. The people present at the meeting 
.took the. resolutions adopted by them to different Consulates, and the Consuls of 
various countries gladly affixed their signatures. The British Consul, however, 
‘yas the only one who had no desire even to see his visitors. 


2. Under the pape “A wave of bigotry against a negro 

a ey wrestler is passing over London,’”’ the Desh, 

~— — (Lahore), of the 28th August 1913, says that it is 
mere theory to say that London is the land of equality and freedom, and is singu- 
larly: free from a spirit of bigotry. Asa matter of fact, the bugbear of colour 
: distinction is.at the present day haunting the civilised world, and London is no 
exception to.the general rule. The paper then reports that the famous boxing 
athlete of America, Jack Johnson, recently came to London and was engaged by 
‘the proprietor of a company to display his wondertul feats of arm to the London 
ublic at a salary of £1,000 per week. The London newspapers, resenting this, 
sa to publish inflammatory writings against the agreement, and to advise the 
public not to witness the feats of Jack Johnson, simply because he was a black 
man. In view of these facts,-says the Desh, no one should boast that England 


A iates merit and that no distinction is made in England between whites and 
blacks, | 
lediens in Connie. 3. The. followicg is from the Tridune 


s (Lahore) of the 7th September 1913 :— 


“The memorable and representative meeting held at-the Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore, 
on the 18th August has been followed by several other notable gatherings in the province. 
Successful and enthusiastic mass meetings have, during the last fortnight, been held in 
important district towns like Ambala, Ludhiana, Jullundur and Ferozepore. The gather- 
ings have not only been well-attended but thoroughly representative of all classes and 
creeds. Men of all-faiths and persuasions, Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs alike, have 
taken interest in the initiation and conduct of the meetings, thus showing a remarkable 

-and praiseworthy unanimity on the question, such as is evinced on few important questions 
of practical importance. The cause of the grievances of our countrymen called out men 
from the ranks of the aristocracy who are ordinarily by no means seen on public platforms. 

Such was the case not only at Lihore, but elsewhere as well. As regards the fact that 

‘all classes and creeds joined in making their voices heard, it is hardly necessary to say 

“more than make a bare mention of the names of some of the men who cordially and whole- 

“heartedly associated themselves with the: movement. At the Lahore meeting Sardar 
-Baghel Singh, Rais of Lahore and Talukdar of Oudh, took the chair and delivered a sober 

. thoughtful speech, in the course of which he gave full expression to his attachment 
to the Empire and loyalty to the Government. Sir Protul Chandra Chatterji moved the 

‘first resolution. At Ambala the chair was taken by Rai Sahib Murli Dhar, a well-known 
public man, while among the conveners of the meeting and speakers at it were Muham- 

‘madan and ‘Sikh gentlemen. At Ludhiana a Sikh Barrister, Sardar Kehr Singh, presided. 

"Phe Jullandur meeting was presided over by Raizada Bhagat Ram, Barrister-at-Law, while 

>at Ferozepore the chair was taken by the Hon'ble Lala Kashi Ram. Among those who 
took a leading part in the proceedings were men like Lala Dev Ra) of Jullundur and 
‘Bhai. Takht Singh of Ferozepore. It is noteworthy that among those who sent messages 

_ of aympathy were the Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Shafi, the Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sardar 

"Sundar Singh Majithia, Sardar Jogendra Singh and Sardar Lachman Singh, Rais of Burya. 


@ All these ‘facts show ery oy | that the hardships and sufferings of the Indians 
iin Canada have moved the heart of the Punjab, and people of all classes and sections in 
:the: province ére.at one in approaching the Government to have the grievances redressed. 
Phe keynote of the, meetings and the speeches delivered thereat has been sobriety and 
‘moderation coupled with astrong attachment to the Empire idea, at the root of which 
“it is felé the trédtiient meted out in Canada lays the axe. At Lahore it was significant 


802 
that the meeting decided to approach the Government of India alone. It was felt that 
with the Government of the Dominion of Canada or the Colonial Office in London, the 

ple in India had nothing todo. They were the subjects of the Indian Government. 

_.Jt.was the Indian Government for. whom _ they. had s up in the past and,for whom 

_ they were equally ready to stand forward should it become necessary in the fature. His 
Excellency the. Viceroy was, said one of the speakers, in the position of father of . his 
subjects, and if another part of the Empire continued to ill-treat his sons, it. was for His 
Excellehcy to impress on the Governnient of that other part that their subjects would, 
in turn, be dealt with in India in a-similar way. The stern and impartial logic and sound 
sense of this statement cannot be questioned. And the persistence and obstinacy of the 
Canadian Government is making it mgre and more incumbent on the Government of India 
to move in this matter. | | 


“ As regards the justice and righteousness of the Indian -demand, there can be to 
two opinions. The memorials submitted from the different centres bring’ out the hardship, 
unreasonableness and injustice of the present exceedingly unsatisfactory arrangement. The 
‘continuous journey’ clause of the Canadian .Immigration Law is the chief source of 
trouble. It requires that no one can enter the Dominion of Candda who does not come 
by 4 continuous journey from his own land. Continuous journey is taken to mean that one 
must buy a through ticket tu Canada from some port in India. As a matter of fact neither 

does a direct service of steamers from India to Canada exist, nor does any of the steam- 
ship companies issue a through ticket in spite of requisitions to that effect. It may, 
under the circumstances, well be that the companies have been issued some sort of 
instructions to that effect by the authorities in Canada who want to take a shelter behind 
the clause. | | 


“The hardship of such an arrangement stands emphasized by the fact that the 
, wives and children of those who have settled down in Canada are not allowed to proceed 
a to join their husbands and fathers respectively. The moral is obvious, that the Canadian 
: authorities want to drive the Indian settlers out from the Dominions by adopting such a 
cruel and inhuman course, which must’ be characterised asa blot on their civilization. 
It has been pointed out with considerable force that this treatment is reserved for Indian 
subjects of the Crown alone. The Japanese and the Chinese, aliens though they are, are 
exempt from the operation of the Immigration Laws of the Canadian Dominions by virtue 
of certuin special treaties entered into by their respective Governments. The contrast 
between the condition of the aliens and the Indian subjects of the Crown is thus not only 
marked, but is brought home to the latter with great pain. It is specially so when it is 
borne in mind that many of these Indian settlers in Canada are retired Sikh soldiers 4f the 
King who have seen active service on many a field. 


“Tt is also incumbent on the non-official members of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
to move a resolution with a view to,obtain a satisfactory declaration from the Government 
of India, which, under the guidance of a sympathetic Viceroy like Lord Hardinge, may 
be safely trusted to rise to the occasion, and to see justice done to a suffering people.” 


4, Writing under the rong § ‘** Muhamma dans and Great Britain,” the 
Afghan (Peshawar), of the 26th August 1913, says 

Coenen ra ak i in empire has counsellors “like the Timee, 
the Pioneer and the Spectator, which publish such inflammatory and provocatite 
articles as are indicative of their strongly inimical spirit (towards Muhammadans), 
‘and ifit has ministers like short-sighted Sir Edward Grey and anti-Muslim 
Mr. Asquith, and officers like yet aR aoe Sir James Meston and obstinate 
Mr. Tyler, itis not surprising if’British statesmanship is sometimes shaken. 
After reproducing an extract from the Spectator which says that while the 
disappointment of Turks is not dangerous, their victory is a source of sorrow 
and confusion for “ us,” the Afghan says that Muhammadans need not look into 
English newspapers to find-such ideas, and refers them to the reply which Sir 
James Meston gave to the Muslim deputation, and which it characterises as highly 
unstatesmanlike. Although Sir James Meston’s reply has created a sensation 
among Muhammadans, says the paper, it is yet to be hoped that His Honour will 
remove the foolish idea that Mobdgipadans have in any way brought pressure to 
bear upon Government. The undesirable conduct of some ‘short-sighted ‘officers 
creates suspicion and distrust in the minds of the people, with the result that 
the tree of empire, having been rendered hollow, suddenly falls to the groynd. 
The Afghan, however, does not wish the foundations of British-rule in India:to be 
shaken, and therefore requests His' Excellency the Vicéroy to’ win the gratitude 
of Mulromadens by roeiying thy mitaks nade by Mr. Tyler, Mr. Sand Si 

ames Meston. | | en Ree Coe 
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The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 17th August 1913, publishes a poem en- 
titled“: The Lesson of Loyalty.” The writer—Niaz, of Fatehpur—says that the 
Panjab Government held one of his contributions published in some past issues of 
the Zumindar as seditious, and specially invited the attention of the Government 
of the United Provinces to it. The District Magistrate (of which place the writer 
does not say) accordingly sent for him and advised him to eschew in future the 
publication of inflammatory articles. The writer expresses his appreciation of 
this advice, but says that the feelings-and ideas which he brought back with him 
after hisinterview have been spontaneously :converted into a poem, which he 
reproduces, although he is afraid that it also wy grate on the ears of Government. 
The verses are as follows :— | 


“The order is that the heart should not feel anxious in the attainment of an object, 
and that there should be no open bewailing, mourning or lamentation. . 


“ We are not allowed to writhe (Jit. burn) even if the vein of our throat is cut asunder, 
(whereas) fear is entertained lest he (who cuts the vein) may be atained (with blood). 


“ He continually severs ties of relatiooship and practises oppression: we will not 
complain if he feels no anxiety. 


“Tbe lips have been sealed (/i¢. sewn), so that this tronble which is caused by talk 
may cease, and the hands (/i¢. hand) have been cut off, so that they may not be lifted up in 
prayer. . 


“ We like to express our loyalty before him, (but) he takes pride in seeing that the 
lips are not opened. 


“ His proud dignity cannot permit (a man) to talk, even though his lips carry tales of 
thousands of woes. 


‘‘ If we disclose to hin our real condition, he smiles it away with the remark that it is 
nothing very serious and that the heartache should in no way become worse. 


“ He causes a general slaughter, with the sole object that no one in future. may rule 
his forehead on the gateway of the sacred precincts at Mecca. 


“ He is justified in haviog all our honours rolled in the dust if we ever fail to behave 
_ ourselves as sla ves. . 


“ His acts of tyranny should not cause sorrow to us; but our submission should serve 
as a pretext for his oppression. 


“ He should not leave behind in the garden even a budding flower; but for us there 
is an order that qur nest (it there be one in the garden) should be burnt. 


“ How can one hope (to receive) encouragement and kindness when even the tongue 
(of Government) is not acquainted with the savour of making a request. 


“No matter how much the Crescent’s forehead may become disfigured by scars, we 
.should not complain of the (dvings of the) hands of the Cross. ” 


5: The Hindustan Cae bet’ = a 27th August 1913, has a note 

; readed ‘“ People banished from the envircns of 

Tis Sates & Se Delhi.” It is difficult, says the paper, to guage 
the tribulations which have come upon the residents of 36 villages surroundin 
Delhi, who have been ordered to leave the s/aqga and to settle in Kurukhshetra. 
The order in quesion practically amounts toa command directing them to leave 
their native land ; but until they are given lands elsewhere, and until houses 
are built and arrangements are made for the supply of water, how can they 

take their children to a desolate land ? 


6. The Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 


The Desan Bieation | Seslsty 6th September 1913, publishes the following.:— 


and Politics. 


“Tbe educated public mind in the Deccan is naturally considerably exercised over 

a demand made by Government upon the Members and the Servants of the Deccan 
~ Education Society of Poona to subscribe to an oath anda declaration that they will on 
no) account take part in any political or semi-political movement. The Deccan Education 
iety, which controls the Fergusson College of Poona, is composed of eminent educa- 
tionists like the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar and Princiral 
Paranjpye, and it is difficult:to say how to characterise a frame of mind which is capable 
_of suspecting such meh of any bitter feeling, much less violent hostility, towards the 
Government. ‘The Society has done the most natural thing in the world by unanimously 
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protesting against this demand, and we are hardly surprised to learn thet in this matter 
the Society has been strongly osppores by its President Sir Ramkriéhtia Gopal Bhav- 
d@arkar. Speaking at Nasik the other day His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, while 
os deprecating all ‘underhand : agitation, ‘wéleoined open discussion and criticism ‘as 
 ‘yalid' and legitimate. Bot whet becomes of ‘the welcome offered to: open criticism, asks 
the Ma#rhatta, when we find whole classes-and categories of.educated mien debarred from 
uttering a single word. against any measure of administration ?” | | 


| - Writing under the heading “ Prohibition of Professors of Colleges 
to take part in politics,’ the *2ieh ‘(Lahore), uf the 30th August 1913, says 
that its readers will be greately surprised to hear that the Bombay Govern- 
‘ment has demanded from the Proféssots of the Férzusson College, Poona, an 
assurance that they will in future take no part in politics. The itpropriety of 
this demand, it, adds,.is evident from: the fact that:so. admittedly loyal a person as 
Sir Ram Krishan Bhandarkar has been compelled to protest. The Government 
of Bombay, however, has not-only satisfied itself by forbidding the l’rofessors to 
take part. in politics, but has considered it necessary to ask them .to give 
_ assurance that they will abstain from evincing interest in their country’s affairs, 
Will not this order result in forcing the Hon’ble Mr. Pranjpe, who was nomi- 
nated by the Bombay Government itself, to resign his membership of the local 
Legislative Council? Besides, can it be said that these Professors have ever 
taken part in any objectionable movement, or have taught anything. objectionable 
to the etudents ? The action of the Government would have been to some 
extent justifiable if it had demanded the same kind of assurance from Professors 
of other Colleges. | | : 


| 7. The following is from the ribwne 
a (Lahore), of the 18th September 1913 :— - 


“ A queer sort of agitation is made fo prevent Miss Maud Allen from appearing in 
‘' Galoutta oo other places in: India-to exhibit her style of dancing on the stage. It is said 
that as she appears ‘ with practically nothing on’ Indians would change their notions of 
_Englishmen’s amusements and dancing propriety, and it would not do for British prestige in 
 'Jridia, We'are not concerned with dancing ‘eithér of Miss Maud Allen or anybody else. 
But if a particular style of dancing is allowable in England as a species of art or amusement, 
‘why should that be concealed from the people of India ? No feature of Indian life which 
is not fit for exhibition abroad has been spared the publicity with all its results. Why 
does the Britisher seek protection in this matter? After all nations and people are what 
they @re—not what they are dressed and ‘painted for. 


“Tt is far from trath to say that dancing as an art is considered disreputable in 
India. Dancing is, indeed, held in high esteem. It is the favourite pastime of Siva, and 
one mame of Siva is Nataraga. ‘{[t'is an art in which the gods themselves are said to 
delight. -We'may leaye mythological ‘stories alone; but references in Kalidasa’s dramas 
are of greater value. In Maluvikugnsmitra, for instance, Dharini, the Queen, selects -a 
second wife for the King in Malavika and engages the best tutors to teach her the divine 
art of dancing. When the abilities of rival tutors come to be tested Malavika -herself is 
ealled upon to exhibit the art as taught by her tutor, and the King, the Queen and even the 
‘Buddhist nun witness the exhibition. Why then should dancing be deemed as disreputable ? 
‘'¥t-appdars Anglo-Indians are unable to distinguish the art in its original purity and its 
‘disrepttable association in recent times.” be i | : cS 


<1 8 The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 13th September 1913.:— 


‘;Memérial to “Lord ‘and Lely — 


Hardinge. ! 
{?: . 2a ‘oe (lee “/? . sad “? : 


“ We have no great fascination “for raisi ng statues to all Viceroys and Governors 
: 39 India, but Lord ‘and Lady‘Hardinge have evéry claim on the esteem and affection of 
e-people of India, andthe Behar memorial will.certainly be‘followed by others.” 


ere eee CS 


po | The | following is. from the Tribune 
. tne. Pane Extension.end -Hill -¢Lahore). of the: kith.September 1913.;—. ee 


eget gp ®s a ve : : ‘ 23 pinltets: “ ts 7 > : a ' £ : a a a 4; | P 
- ‘:.:0 $$ With regard to:'the Simla -extension scheme, the Pioneer.-understande - that -the 


-Rajes of-Keonthal.uad Kothi-haveiagtesd: to-cede jurisdiction over certain lands :and.: besars 
\iwend about Simle, ‘This, it says, shenid:prove a satiefactory solationof # somewhas voted 
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estion. It would be interesting to know what are the conditions under which the juris- 
iotioa is ceded and what compensation the States in question get by this arrangement. In 
Bangalore, for instance, a similar jurisdiction was given to the British authorities by the 
State, god it was underatood that the surplus revenue of the ceeded area should be handed 
over to the State. The Government of India decided so, but remarkable phjectagns are now 


raised, we hear, agginst this act of justice. The States of Simla, we hope, are asgured of mare 
defined returns for surrendering jurisdiction for administrative convenience. 


Y.-—-NATIVE SOCIETIES AND Rericicus Matrens. 
| | .1het V 
(10. Under the heading “ "ha Reams te Sree of Sir James 
| 3 a: | Meston,” the Zanindar (Lahore), of the 29th 
san Caenye - August 1913, writes .as follows :— 


_ “Sir James Meston has crimsoned the Japd of Cawnpgre with the blood of hundreds 
of devoted slaves of His Majesty the Kiog Emperor George V, and has scattered to the winds 
the igne of wounded and heart-pierced thousands. This sacrificial offering was oatenaibly 
more than sufficient forthe altar of his despotism and fury, but it was not sufficient to 
satisfy Sir James Meston. Thesun of bis rage has not yet approached (so near the earth 
eg ito be) one and a quarter lances distant (from it).* | 


__ _,™ After the freedom-killing event.af the 3rd. August he slaughtered British. freedom 
with the blunt edge ofthe kpife by prohibiting the holding ofa meeting at Lucknow. 
Phe Defenee Fund Committee of Lucknow algo fell a prey, probably to the keen edge of 
the same knife. We have already | eyo an account of the dismissal of Maulana 
Wahid-ud-din from the Editorship of the Muslim Gazette and his expulsion from the city 
within 12 hours, which adds anew cross-like feather (/s¢. tassel) to the Nadir-like cap of 
Sir James Meston. We hear now that His Honour’s attention has been diverted to the - 
All-India Muslim League, the executive officers of which have now suddenly realised that 
their well-being lies in moving bag and haggage from Lucknowtp Delhi. If this news 
be true, it appears that Sir James Meston has made up his mind entirely to ruin the 
Muhammadans, who constitute 14 per cent. of the population of his province, and that this 
conflict is about to become in its magnitude as serious as Doomsday. | 


, “Tt now remains to discuss the question regarding the movement of the Muslim 
League (from Lucknow). The sooner,:however, this League raises between itself and Sir 
James Meston a barrier (in the shape) .of the waves of Gomti and Jumna, the better it 
will be. The League ean find no better place for its permanent residence than Delhi, 
which is the Capital of India. There was certainly a little danger in the bullet-filled 
cartridges of Major Beadon, but when we went to Delhi we learnt that, instead of carryin 
a cart-load of cartridges with him, the Major had collected only a heap of brickbats for 
his expedition. In the circumstances therefore, when: Major Beadon's firing of muskets 
has been converted into the throwing of brickbats, the League should at once returo to 
Delhi without any fear. ‘The.mercifil shadow of Lord Hardinge will serve as a shield for 
i | | 


it.waw ptwely owing ¥o'his good fortune:” In reply to‘Khan Bahadar’s question 
auto whet isithe cause-Ofjtiie-felingd of eympathy «which ‘have sprung up among 
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Muhammadans, the Maulvi says ‘“ You are right, . Feelings of sympathy among. 
Muhammadansare on the increase. You should know that, owing to the Cawnpore: 
affair, sorrow and anger have so dominated the minds of Muhammadans that the fire 
of revenge against three or four individuals is burning in their hearts.” To the‘ 
Khan ‘Bahadur’s query whether Muhammadans haye become strong enough to 
take their justifiable or unjustifiable revenge the Maulvi replies “ Until now we. 
believed that Government would not interfere with our religious matters ; if, how- 
ever, Government disabuses our minds of that belief, we shall either have to 
leave the country or.some of us will establish secret societies and then rise up 
for the protection of religion.” Continuing, the Manlvi says that in past times 
there was no law and lawlessness, prevailed ; now, however, there is Jaw as 
well as lawlessness in the country. In fact, the moral condition (of the people), 
which is closely related to civilisation, has become degraded to an extent 
quite unknown in past régimes. Muhammadans, he adds, will now endeavour to 
acquaint the British public with their view of the Cawnpore affair. If, however, 
they meet with disappointment in every thing they do, some Muhammadans will. 
think of employing weapons. On being questioned by the Khan. Bahadur: 
whether by weapons he means bombs and dynamite, he replies.‘‘ Undoubted! 
some Muhammadans will go in search of Bengalis who know the. art (of bomb: 
making), after having learnt which they will begin to throw bombs in their 


turn.” Atthis the. Khan Bahador says “ Have you heard: of the fate which 


overtook those who threw bombs in Bengal? It (bomb-throwing) cannot in 
any way injure Government, while, on the other hand, the condition of Muham. 
madans will become worse. Hindus are already inimically disposed towards. 
Muhammadans, who will have to suffer for the misdeeds of others and will also 
lose. the goodwill of Government which they have won during the last 50 years. 
Muhammadans will be put to disgrace and humiliation everywhere. For God’s 
sake, Maulvi Sahib, let the bomb never be mentioned.” (We agree with the 
views: expressed by the Khan Bahadur’.* Proceeding, the. Maulvi says that. 
undoubtedly Muhammadans suffered much (?), while there are some good people. 
who taunt them for being loyal and for opposing the Bengali movements of 
boycott and Swaraj. In conclusion, the Khan Bahadur urges the Maulvi to 
explain to the Muhammadans that they cannot enjoy in any other country the com- 
fort and liberty which they are enjoying in India, and that it is “our” gocd 
fortune that the English rule here.- He asks the Maulvi to pray for the long life. 
and good fortune ofthe King Emperor, to which prayer the Zamindur says. 
“ Amen |” 


*The brackets are the paper's own. 


The Hindu : Lahore), of the 28th August 1913,-publishes.a note entitled 
‘The reasonableness of the reply of the Lieutenant-Governor.”’ Sir James 
Meston, says the paper, without making any enquiries whatever, refused to sanction 
the re-construction of the demolished part of the mogque, simply on the ground 
that such sanction would imply that Government had had to yield to a show 
of force. This is, however, to be regretted, for such an attitude on the part 
of His Honour. is likely to create in the public mind the impression that the 
authorities are not prepared to accept even legitimate and proper representations, 
The Editor cannot see why the eorduct of a Government in acknowledging its 
mistake should be attributed to weakness. | : 


- The Curzon Gazette (Delhi), of the 23rd August 1913, says that it is. 
extremely regrettable that certsin Anglo-Indian newspapers. are continually. 
dwelling on the loyalty. or dislogelts of Muhammadans by. magnifying ‘some of 
their local affairs. For instance, a leading paper such as the Pioneer remarks that 
Muhammadans, during the last eighteen months, have: become extremely peevish 
and are inflamed even by trivial matters. This remark is not only unfounded, 
but constitutes an extremely grosg,.attack on. law-abiding, patient. and: silent 
Muhammadans, for the Cawnpore affair has. been. hanging. on for more.*than 
eighteen months _ It is indeed surprising that, asa result of the indifference of the 
authorities in alloning the matter to remain undecided for such 4 long: period, 


he gnfortunate affair has eventually assumed a horrible:and bloody. aspect... The 
2 then quires ween lence and patience Sholeeye by eight ‘crores 
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love for- conciliation, their loyalty ‘and their implicit faith in British sense of 
justice. Who does not know that their religious zeal and love are extremely power- 
fal and strong ? Lakhs of Muhammadans indeed possess irresponsible and 
inflammable temperaments, but yet their attitude in connection with this dread- 
ful incident affords sucha sublime glimpse of their patience and silence as has never 
before been witnessed. The paper then remarks that to entertain even the least 
doubt about the loyalty of Musalmans would be madness equivalent to consider- 
ing‘a goat a beast of prey, and declares that Indian Muhammadans displayed at_ 
a critical moment such as that of the great Mutiny of 1857 a calmness so amazing 
that no parallel can be advanced in the history of the world ; they also kept. 
themse!ves wholly aloof from the agitation of the Bengalis, and did not allow 
the venomous wave (of sedition) to affect them in the least. Although they too, 
like Bengalis, have their grievances and complain that their claims have been dis- 
regarded ; although they shed tears over their traditionary greatness, and, lastly, 
although they have not been given a single post in several Government offices, the 
door of education has not been entirely opened to them and they do not receive | 
the treatment which they ought to receive, yet they strictly follow the 
Quranic injunctions. The attitude of the Anglo-Indian newspapers in rai-xing 


the question of Muslim loyalty out of the Balkan War is therefore both 


aggressive and based on short-sightedness. 


The Nasim-i- lind (Rawalpindi’, of the 19th August 1913, publishes | 


a contribution headed “What methods the worthy readers of the Nas'm- 
§-Hind have employed to help the martyrs and the wounded of Cawn- 
pore !”" ‘The Christians have left no stone unturned to injure “us,” says. 


the writer, the houses of Muhammadans all over the world have been. 


converted into abodes of mourning by the usurping brigandage and the 
cruel attacks of Christians, and the murder of innocent Muhammadans (in: 
certain Islamic countries) has been caasing Musalmans extreme anxiety ; and 
lastly, while their troubles were yet at their height, they received an unexpected 


blow from the hands of Sir James Meston by his order demolishing the Cawnpore .. 
Mosque. The circumstances of the case are such that if they were placed before . 


a fair-minded person fullv acquainted with the religious beliefs and sentiments 
of Muhammadans, he would assuredly come to the conclusion that Muhammadans 
would now overstep the bounds of law. Muhammadans, however, have witnessed 


Sir James’ high-handed doings with extreme forbearance and patience, and, keep- 
ing within the limits of the law, have unanimously expressed abhorrence at the . 


demolition of the mosque and submitted representations on the subject to 
His Honour by every poss:ble means at their command, humbly requesting him 


to remove the misapprehensions under which he is labouring. But, instead of 
Faying any attention to them, His Honour most unjustly denies that there was 
any (religious) excitement among Muhammadans, Perhaps the mosque-breaking 


Lieutenant-Governor by this denial professed his inability to understand why 
Muhammadans, in spite of such oppression and indifference, did not overstep the 


bounds of law, and why they did not throw bombs, fire pistols, and raise a tumult - 
in their excitement. In fact, His Honour’s attitude seemed to be that Muham-- 


madans should have overstepped (lit. broken the surrounding wall of) the law 
by shouting ‘‘ God is great’’, and illuminated the gloomy houses of their enemies 


with the flashing of their swords. But Muhammadans wished otherwise. If His. 


Honour had brought to bear his own intellect and intelligence on the question, 
if he had resented being called.a mosque-breaker, and had realised the burden of 


the blood of the innocent and imagined the consequences of the cry of the widows - 
and orphans, he would have acted in such a way that no accusations could have 


been levelled-at his door. The Muhammadans of Cawnpore had much to hope 
for from Sir James Meston, but their hopes have been dashed tothe ground. 
The writer finally urges his readers to help the sufferers and the accused, and 
to contribute their mite towards the funds started for the purpose. 


~The following is an extract from ‘a very lengthy article on the 
Cawnpore affair in the Comrade (Delhi) of the 6th September 1913 :— 
. | * * e * . 


* 
“ What has, however, been done at Cawnpore is 80 unlike anything expected or 


previously wer Hy by the officials of Government that, had we not entertained hopes of 
a-wise and amica 
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wigeld have bean jnstified in marking our strong disapproval of tt the ery’ monient we 

beeuune cognipans ‘of the facts. a ree it bene very Jate ip’ the day; we atall fail ie” 
our duty i we do not sound the note of warning to Gower mmept... The recording by the. 
Movlem League it its constitution _ a desire for self- goverpinent, toke attained at some: 
future date, évén though recorded b y the League with characteristic vgriations from the 
Oongress: creed may with sonic’ justification be tegarded' és an important development or 
even New. peepee tthe :polttics: of Rad ‘Musaimans: We would not, ‘therefore, ‘have 
considered rpg agen ey on .the;.part:of Government in ‘tonnection with ‘gach a 
deve opment 98 najastitiadlen although: we have voted for the new departure: 
ourselves, we cay re ad fe Wi ke ewer ‘of the danger ahead. Similarly, : 


the Government of the United P mya have beep justified ia harbonring suspicions 
of ‘the effects—often wholly od Poy boy cott of . British goods preached, ao rn the 


spirit-of commercialism. or iddustriatism, ‘but of political indignation, and if Governments | : 
have mnot-exceedingly short mgmortes, cur‘éwn part ‘in the ipping ' of this movement in the 
bund could not have. been forgotten.: ‘But if one policy iof ‘the “British Governmént’ was so 
firmly hased that it could not be yprpoted.in @ casual ‘manner, 3t was' rte religious tolerance: 
and non-iatertevenes with the religions susceptibilities of the people, and we ' confess we 
never ‘expected that in the 20th Qentury differences will arise between any Local Govern- 


ment: aint the Musalmans of the Province ‘based not on beac but on matters of con- 
sciehice and ‘faith. a 


‘That the ; Oayppors affair is anch 9 differance, it -would ‘be an tnsenszate folly te: 


deny. It was in view of the wholly unexpected character ‘of the ‘developments at Cawnpore - 
that we looked forward with great hope to the promhised reception of a depatation consisting» 


of.some of the lading Masealhand df the/Bravince by His Honour the LicutenantGovernor. 

Here was an opportunity offered to the head of the: ‘rovince +9 rectify a’ blunder committéd, 
so far as we have heen able to gather from pomi-afSieial sources, | haa by the Lieutenant-: 
Governor abeiae f, but ‘by one of his subordinates who attempted to f coe his hands. There. 
was nothing derogatory ry for Sir James ‘Meston if ‘he ee “dietolake mself and the bulk. 
of his ‘adebiefistratiot HWom‘the high-handéd action of one or. two of ie subordinates, and 

such'things are not‘unknown -eveif to the'menibers of the Oivil ‘Service: ‘But this is exactly 
what has aiot-heee done and:the: ‘hobby-horse: of Prestige i is being riddén for a fall. 


o Differences aroge between.the Musalmans and Sic John Hewett over Aligarh. affairs, 
and it was ‘this time the. ‘Lieutenant-Goverr nor himself who had blundered.- The Trustees 
of the College, ‘for'whom at least'in those eM it could not have been claimed that they 
could oppose‘thejr anited: ‘efforts agaist ‘the blunders of the ‘Government without hesitation, 

raved extraordinarily’ united snd tuestst, as they deserved; ‘the wholehearted support of 
their community.’ It was-clear that -the~LiantenantiGoyernor would ‘have’ to give way or’ 
prepare op himaalt, ‘ge the avatained opposition of the, Musalmans.duting: the: :rast of bis’ tenure: 
, and such of the Masalmans ag were noted for their’ mauly independence ‘were 
of fics, 8 to do aught'but, as empowered by the Rules of their Trust, reject the spggestions 
of ‘the ‘Lieutenatit-Governor an “take ‘independent action. Others, hawever, suggests 
approachiny thé’ Lietttendut:Goverhor ‘once’ mors, and it is possible ‘that this suggestion 
emanated fromthe head ofthe Loeal’Goverfitnent*himself.” “It was" carried out in spite of 
the ptoteste: df serie against-the dangers ‘iof.:personal : finterviews ani‘ deépiitations, and the 
disinclinatign of others to. go, ‘whiking “befare- officials whén all hat: they had'to do was ‘fo 
exercise the powers vested in them in this behalf -The requel..is instructive: .We: have: 
setdom come across a more adc roit rfol ormance than the. speech of Sir John Hewett in 
reply ‘to the deputation of the Aligarh”Trustees on that occasion; for while he clearly felt- 
bey Of the Frustées, aid Of the community béhind them, he put such a cheerful face 


ager “that Sit sobbed ‘the rani of thuch ‘OF its’ ding a ‘Teast in the Peoples 
‘catimatist. : 


«Unlove we are very much Disinionm in in nl rete of the affairs at Cawns' 
pore 4 hem Meston was more sinned aga iy than sranto », if-this J mt brash ir. hed 
eston uld ‘WelF have rectified the Blunders | “one or’ ‘two Pot his ‘mastérfu rdinates 
during ithe ntonth'thatiintery ened be the: ge’ dn'' the “'14t' of. July’ ead emails OF, 
th wor rns Om Butieven io ld ot bet wbls(to'ds #o ‘befote;:tic had "aa a 
Kf be! Was debate enon: the sth‘ori5th Sons eed 

rand which; far ‘same —— reasdn,“met ‘him at: 
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bosom a desire to impress the Musgaimans with the puissanes of his Government, he could 
wéll havé told the Hon'ble thé Raja ‘Satib of Mahmudabad’ dfter the emeute on the Sid 
August:that he was unwilling to bold parleys with Musalwans after such an event. But 
instead of doing that: hq expressed his readiuess to meet thé deputation, and when he at 
last met it on the 16th Augast.at Lacknow, he made the fatal error—that is, if he wished 
to play. the autocrat, at all—of arguing wi ve deputation. The result is that while the 
concluding remarks of Sir James Mestun, wherein he gave the coup de grace to the high 
hopes éntértained of this deputation, have only served to create an unfortunate resentment 
in men whom hé characterised as ‘ some of my best friends, Indian gentlemen whose opinions 
¥ highly value and whose advice I would implicitly ar ia nine cases out of ten’, his 
arguments are being subjected to the moet scathing criticism in the market-place and have 
mut convinced even one man in a hundred thousand.” — * 


4 


11. The Desh (Uahore}, of the agi ge 1913, publishes “ An open 

; letter to the Editor of the Jesh and the entire 

| — - waaenteamnnt Hincu Press,” in which the writer~ Maulana Hasan 
Nizami, of Delhi,—referring to the interview which he had with Babu Arabindo 
Ghosh several years ago, says that at that time the Muhammadan community 
was so guided ‘by its lenders, who were puppets in the hands of Government, 
as to believe that its well-being and advancement lay in keeping itself aloof from 
Hindus. In other words, it was considered as grave a sin to meddle with politics 
$n those days as nowadays it isto avoid: them. ‘This, however, was due to 
the fact that their lack of English education and their ignorance of the British 
‘principle of administration kept Muhammadans under the charm of the spell 
east on them by their leaders. The advancement of education, the kaleido- 
scopic changes of events inthe world, the perturbed condition of the Balkans, 
Tripoli and other Asiatic countries, and European aggressions have now opened 
their eyes, with the result that they have now unfastened and emerged from the 
doors of the talismanie palaces constructed by the labour of years. Having 
merely opened their eyes in the field of anxiety and restlessness, they have gs 
yet no aim or object, but, im spite of their poor education and their need of a 
true.leader, the alacrity: with which they have girt up their loins to renounce 
their former ‘attitude enables one to judge that their future will be most 
glorious, and that they are likely to keep pace with the alivancement of other 
Asiatic races. The writer then observes that the trend of the times shows 
that the day of reconciliation and union has come. No beneficial result ensued 
from the meetings held some little time ago with the object of brmging about 
a reconciliation between Hindus and Muhammadans, but the march of the times, 
however, has effected a change in their attitude, and its to be hoped that a still 
greater change will be wrought in the future, for itis on this that “our” 
progress depends. The writer declares that a change took place in his own 
views during the course of his visits to foreign countries ; in Egypt he met 
leading Muhammadans who convinced him by strong arguments that the 
safety and advancement of India depended on.the union of Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans. He therefore asks the Editor of the. Ycsh and other Hindu. 


journalists to ‘consider, in conjunction with the matters now engaging the ° 


attention of Muhammadans, the result which’ is likely to ensue after (the 
vatablishment of): peace between the two communities, If the Hindu com- 
munity wifally displays the same indifference -in' its attitude towards 
Maliammadans asthe jatter did in the days of their ignorance, serious ‘loss to 
the country will resait. The attitude of sensible Hindu papers in Bengal 
knd:the United Provinces who nre'espousing the cause of Muhammadans shows: 
that: they see, with ‘their telescopic dye the future when the present zeal and 
excite - ofsMahammadans will bedrawn to the focus of serious and useful 
work, and: when’ there will: begin a period of ‘constitutional ‘struggle, on the 


gompletion’ of whieh the magnificent’ ambition of “ India for the Indians” will 


be realived. 


S — _ Commenting “on” thie fetter, the Editor says that the dream of Hindu- 


ings uhity is Mapa oats ’ one, not likely to'be realised until Muhammadans. 
ric theit’ polfey ' Pegpkcalton: thle defitind for special rights, and their 
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claim to political importance, :which constitute the root of all the evils and 
disunion which exist in the country. It is a pity, however, that the 
Maulana has made no referents ‘to this subject in his ——? letter. It is 
absurd that Muhammadans, while insulting Hindus and regarding them as. an 
inferior and degraded community, should extend the hand of friendship towards 
.thiem and profess brotherhood and equality. The Maulana and those who agree 
‘with his views should advance ‘A ‘step further, and clearly announce that 
Hindus: are politically their bréth¥en,. that Mubanimadans are ready to rega 

Hindus as such and to place “ffiem’ on a footing of equality with themselves, 
and that the Muhammadan claims’ of communal superiority are wholly absurd 
snd unfounded, and will on no account be advanced in future. They should 
also declare that Muhammadans will rot put forward their profession of the 
Islamic faith as a reason for demanding special rights from Government, but 
that they will consider the (sole) criterion of rights to be ability.. If Muham- 
madans can do this, Hindus are at once prepared to extend the hand of 
friendship and love towards them, and all misunderstandings will .immeili- 
ately. vanish. If, however, they cannot do this, it is useless for Muhammadans 
to: indulge in the dream of Hindu-Muslim unity, and their aemand that Hindus 
Bhould not~treat them indifferently, but should help them because to-day 
they are in trouble, is all the more ridiculous. * 


i 


Under.the heading “ An unjustifiable charge against Hindus (Zit. fellow- 
nar scg ee the Hindustan (Lahore); of the 27th August 1913, expres- 
ses its inability to understand the reasons which induced the Maulana to ur 
Hindus te co-operate with Muhammadans in their political struggle. If: the 
message had emanated from a Muhammadan leader, such as the Right Hon’ble 
Amir Ali or Sir Agha Khan, it would assuredly have formed a question for 
the consideration of Hindus, but..as it emanates from the Editor of the Tusuhid, 
which quite recently contained certain articles offensive to Hindus, the latter 
are not prepared to acknowledge the Maulana as a leader of the entire Muslim 
comumunity, It is not surprising if men like the Maulana level an unfounded 
charge against Hindus as‘a community, but the Editor cannot but feel . highly 
indignant at the foolish conduct of a-Hindu- newspaper (the Desh) in admitting 
that Muhammadans did not join hands with Hindus in, and after, 1907. Why 
should Muhammadans have joined Hindus in that year? Were Hindus asa 
community then engaged in a conspiracy in which Muhammadans did not join, 
and for which the Maulana asks apology on behalf of the Muhammadans? To 
ascribe the insane deeds of certain hot-headed Hindu lads to the communal zeal 
of. Hindus displays: extreme obstinacy and hard-heartedness. Was there a 
rebellion in the country in 1907 ? If not, the Maulana should. explain why -he 
levelled this charge against a loyal community like that: of the Hindus, and 
should also atate what were the- mistakes: which Muhammadans committed, and 
what were the affairs in the: performance of which the “Muhammadans did not 
associate with Hindus in that particular year. Although the Government never 


suspected Hindus (as a community), yet the Maulana supposes, and “ our ’’ igno- 


rant friend (the Editor of the e3h)‘admits, that Hindus as a body were engaged 
in 1907 on something in which Mubammadans did not co-operate, and: that their 
aloofness was regrettable. “We” cannot but pity the intelligence of this- Hindu 
journalist (Lala Dina Nath) who has shown his readiness: to accept the genuine- 
ness of the charge levelled against*his-community. According to the Maulana 


the Muhammadans have awakened, and their condition is now just the ‘same 
aa that of the: Hindus:in 1907..:This means that Muhammadans are disgusted 


_ with the Government, andhaving beer kicked off (by: Government) are anxious 


to secure the friendship of Hindus—an accusation which is as‘ absurd against 
Muhammadans as it is‘againet-Hindtis—“ under the guise of the y ear1907.” The 
5 the trué significance: of Hindu-Mu an unity; 
which does not mean that Hindus and Muhammadans should combine. : and -forn: 
ssolid body in order to stand in .opposition to Government. Such a. view of 
-Muslim unity and it will. lead 10, the realisation of ‘the 
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VI.—Lretstation. *— | | 
12. Under the heading “ The Indian Press in the rack of security : worthy 
Pasa Poems Act abd: the:tatien © of the 14th August 1913, says that the Press Act 


| has put such a thorny bridle on the mouth of the 
Indian Press that, to say nothing of its inability, ta raise any complaint, it is 


‘unable even to heave a sigh. One cannot: hut appreciate the endeavours of 


Lord Minto’s Government to gag the Indian ‘Pregs by. putting its finger on. the 
weakest and most delicate limb of the Inline’ Besse (3.e., its pocket). In fact, 
Government knew perfectly well that the most effective way to gag the Indian 
Press was to lay a hand on its pocket, and among other restrictions the imposi- 
tion of a demand for security resulted. The consequence is that news- 
papers which before 1910 expressed public opinion with a certain amount of 
freedom have not, since the day the Press Act came into existence, been able 
to make free use of legitimate criticism (of the measures of Government). Ifa 
paper displays a little daring in this direction, the iron grip of security at once 


‘takea hold of (Jif. makes acquaintance with) its neck. But after furnishing 


securities [Indian newspapers generally hesitate freely to express their opinion 
on any point, although both the authorities and Government are thereby kept in 
ignorance of the feelings of the people, and several defects in the administration 
of the country result from this ignorance. The Hindu then expresses its con- 
viction that if. the whole Press were unanimously to raise its voice against the 
Act, and bring its injurious results-to the notice of Government, the Press Act 
avould before long be repealed. Newspapers should make a proposal for the 


demand or confiscation of security in a manner not likely to endanger their 
existence. oe | sila 


VII.—Generat ADMINISTRATION. 


(a}—Judicial. ) 
Sc e oe “18. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 12th 
tive carat rn ae — September 1913, publishes the following :— : 


“Speaking ata recent public meeting in Madras Mr. Mir Sultan Mohideen Sahib 
Bahadur,.a retired Deputy- Magistrate, said that the experiment of relieving Tahsildars of 
their magisterial function had worked smoothly, and that he could not understand why 
a similar separation should not be allowed to take place in the case of the higher officers. 
‘We all know that Baroda has tried the experiment and it has no reason to regret the 


change. It is extremely difficult to say why even an experiment should be opposed by 


the Civil Service. All that is asked for’ is that the scheme of separation be tried experi- 
Mentally in advanced places only. No one asks forthe reform in exposed tracts like the 


North-West Frontier Province and the Western Punjab. ..[t is most unreasonable to sa 


: . y 
that the advanced Presidencies should be tied down tothe limitations imposed by the 
orth-West Frontier requirements. The only possible explanation of the opposition is 


that which has been suggested by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, viz., the fear that once the. 


people have a taste of puwer they are not likely to give it up. This can hardly be a 
ground for Government to refuse a century old reform, and, whatever be the opinion of 
ludividual officials, Government,-we expect, will never take this disheartening view of 
the question.” | | | 


— (a) — Education. . 


eee 14. The following is from the Tribune 
ae eae - oe (Lahore), of 13th September 1913 :-— 

'-, _“ With reference to the unreasonable suspicions cast on Indian students in England, 
@nd the police surveillance. which follows, the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale has stated clearly 
that the position ‘is intolerable. An Indian official, who had gone to England for higher 
miedical-training, has given an account of his experiences in England. He refers to the 
eeepicion against Indian students in the following terms :— 


, oo 4 m 
a there about what the lady 
was the opinion of most English 


of attention by journalists,” the Hindu (Lahore), - 
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“It is pretty certain that this opinjon is: yery general, but what is important is 
how such a grossly injurious opinion can have spread among the people, in spite of the 
presence of many retired Anglo-Indian iofficers, the special protection of. the India Offiee 
end. the conduget} of the two. theausgand Jadian stydenta, themselves. What have these 
atudents done " merit such charge and why:does not the Lorndon- Press. correct the 
midtakes ? In India, too, we notice the, stuilents, are. regarded by Government as parti- 
Cularly exposed to seditious influences, and the recent attempts. made to create 
‘atofospliere of pure study* show how far Government is prepared to go in its seephotei 
of innocent young men.’ Mr. Gokhale must have had many opportunities of observing how 
the false opinions’‘are spread; and Fit}wigl> do: incalculable harm to India and England if 
attempts are not made to correct these opinions.” © ! fabs 


(h) Miscellaneous. - 4 
15. . The Tridune (Lahore), ef the 13th September 191 3, publishes the 
Drunkenness in the Panjab. Ts nil : | | | | 


P “re 


‘ 


“ The Excise Report for 1912-13 shows that there is no perceptible improvement in the 
figures ‘relating to conviction for drunkenness. The convictions of the year were nominally 
fewer than in the preceding year, but even this reduced figure is a large increase as compared 
with 1910-11. Lahore, Amritsar and Tarn Taran have the worst figures for the . province, 
and the Financial Commissioner. says ‘ there is no doubt as remarked by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Lahore that there is less shame felt in being seen drunk im public than of old.” 
What is the growing shamelessneas due to if not to. the growing familiarity which deadens 
one’s moral fibre 7 e Financial Commissioner takes to task the advocates of the excise 
reform who. urge the shutting down of shops as the ‘only panacea’ for the drink evil ; and. 
in support of his queer view he quotes official figures also. It is true that between 1886 
snd 1912 the number of liquor shops. has; been reduced from 1,722 to 795, and that in. spite 
of it the income from this branch of excise has increased five fold. But what was the worth 
of the shops that were shut down? Will the Financial Commissioner be pleased to. pub-. 
lish a statement showing the names of the shops so shut down.and the revenue realised 
from them. during the turee years: preceding their abolition ?- If'the Financial Commissioner: 
is so sanguine of making his revenue from drink regardless of the location of shops, why 
should he hesitate to shut down shops eentralty situated and considered to be within easy 
xeach of the drinking population ? .Now that he is taking enormous powers to stop illicit 
distillation he should have no objection to give a trial to the reform urged by temperance: 
advocates; who want that every. effurt should ba mad¢ to reduce temptation. Not, only 
should shops in objectionable localities be abolished, but hours of opening and closing should 
likewise be suitably regulated in the remaining shops in order to give the persuus concerned: 
‘the full benefit of closing down certain shops.” 


16. In a leaderette on the review by the Punjab Government of the 
die een a Annual Report on .the Excise Administration for 
Mae Administration inthe the year, 1912-13, the. Panjowee (Lahore), of the: 
biter, 9th September 1913, makes the following remarks :— 


foe ‘ Tk. . = 2 4 €¢6 ®. 
' . - | @ Fis Flonout' peints: ont with complacence that there is in the Punjab an average- 
‘of 125 square miles-and 25,000: persons for each retail: shop, & position whieh he: thinks 
few civilised: coantries‘can ‘rival. His Honour commends this fact to:the epnsideration of: 
etities of Indian Excise: Administration. What these critics, however, complain of, and we 
think rightly, ie'that- thei growth of the drink habit is. obieffly: due to the’ present excise 


policy of Government. _Wnless a radicak ehange is introduced’ ia this: policy: which. treats 


the Excise Department as.a source of reventie- we db not” think there-is any least chanee of 
ehecking the evil.” ees , te od 
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1 | Tribune -+» | Lahore ~- | 8, Aiyangar ee. | Bihari La? ee 2,000 copies. 
=z TRI-WEEELY. | | | : 
2 | Panjabee -». | Lahore «- | K. N, Roy we. | Mul Chand ai | 2,250 copies. 
) BI-WEEKLY. 
3 } Observer ... | Lahore «| K, 8, Abdal Aziz, | Nizam-ud-din ads 1,200 copies, 
4 be = Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ove Ph ne Res .. | J+ B. Thapar i 800 sp 
) WEEKLY, 
5 } Arya Patrika ee. | Lahore +» | Radha Kishen, B.A,| Salig Ram wee 500 copies. 
6 } Comrade we. | Delhi os Muhammad Ali cee | Muhammad Ali aa $000 ,, 
7 } Harbinger «e. | Lahore +--+ | Durga Parshad ... | Feroze Din ove 250g 
$ | Khalsa Advocate .-. | Amritsar ove me Khalsa Advocate Com- 700)» 
mittee, 
& ‘Liddell’s Weekly -- | Simla -- 19. H, Liddell ... | S. H, Liddell ie 500» 
| FORTNIGHTLY, 
10 | Jijnasut --. | Lahore > | Bhagat Ishar Das | Ishar Das one 700 copies. 
| MONTHLY, | | 
¥l DAV. College Magazine ... | Lahore --- | Ram Rattan, B.A. | Saraswati Nath ni 2,000 copies. 
12 — oo. | Amritsar oes a Kasar Mal oe 300 gs 
13 | Permen Christian College | Lahore soe oce ove eee 
} Notes.t 
14 } Practical Medicine ee | Delhi +» | Ram Narain... | Madho Narain me 1,000 copies. 
15 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore Bs E. Tydeman eee | R. B, Moban Lal sae 500 4, 
36 } Punjab Mission News o-' Da H. E, Clark . | Mr. H. BE. Clark nae 500 5s 
17 | Ravi «| Do, ... | R. M. Jones, B. A.| Mr. 8. Robson i 500» 
18 | Review of Religions «e+ | Qadian (Gurdaspur) e+ |Muhammad-e= Aili, | Sadr Anjuman Abmadia | 800» 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore one ol Ae Sele a Dev Rattan eee 500 a» 
20 } Teacher e+ | Dinga (Gujrat) «. | Kalyan Singh ... | Kalyan Singh ies 600 
21 | Union .- | Lahore | +» | P. J Richards, B.A.| P, J. Richards, B.A. ane 400 w 
22 } Vedic Magazine and Qurukul| Dv. .» | Ram Dev, B.A. se | Devi Chand ai 500 4s 
| Samachar. 
| URDU. | 
| DAILY, | 
23 | Akhbar-i-’Am «- | Lahore «+ | Hari Kishen _... } Govind Sahai eos 1,000 copies, 
24 | Desh i Do. »- | Dina Nath we | Dina Nath os 2,000 ,, 
25 | Hamdard «- | Delhi «> | Muhammad Ali ... | Muhammad Ali os eve 
26 Pais Akhbar e. | Lahore | Mahbub Alam ... |} Muhammad Din co 3,000 copies, 
27 | Rafig® ww | Delbi | Sajjad Husain ,,.| Mirza Asadalla Beg... 1,000 ,, 
28 | Zamindar --- | Lahore -- | Zafar Ali, B.A. ... | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 15,000. ,, 
i TRI-WEfKELY. | 
29 | Paigham-i-Sulah oo Lahore | wp Bo Rajab-udedin one eee 
I a AM Ahmad Hussain 
80 | Vakil | -. | Amritear eee | Maulvi Abdulla ... | Ali Bakhsh and Mussammat 2,000 copies, 
. 3 ) Fazal-un-N isa. 
| © Not received during the week. ie 
+ Not received during the month. 
$ Not received during the fortnight, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS- AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED: BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS: IT STOOD-ON THE 20Tae SEPTEMBER 1913—contTINUED. 


I 


WEEELY. 
Afghan 


Ahl-i-Fiqah® 
Ahl-i-Hadis*® 
Ahluwalia Gazette 
Akhbar-i-’Am 
Army News*® 
Arjana 

Arorbans Gazette 
Arya Gasette 
Badar 

Bharat 


42 | Chandbhwin Sadi* 


-| Carson Gazette 


- 45 Durbar Magazine 


Fazal 
Hakam* 
Haq® 

Haq Pasand 


| Bimala 


U RDU—CONTIN COED, 


Civil and Military News 


Peshawar eee 
Amritear eee 

Do, oes 

Do. a 
Lahore eee 
Ludhiana = 
Lahore eee 
Amritsar ees 
Lahore eee 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Julluodur coe 
Ravalpinodi vee 
Ludhiana 200 
Delhi wee 
Lahore coe 


Qudian, Gurdaspur. District 


Ditto 
Delhi _ 
Amritsar eve 
Lahore > eee 


Name of Editor. 


Sham I al soe 
Qizi Siraj-ud-Din 
Ahmad. 
Misba-ul-Haq, B.A. 
Umrao Mirsa  ... 
Karm Chand Hate- 


shi. 
Mirza Mahmud 


Ahmad. 
Yaqub Ali ee 
Qasim Ali 
Labh Singh coe 


Dina Nath ans 


Name of Publisher. 


'S. Abdulla Shah ... | Saiyid Abdulla Shah po 
Ghulam Abmad ... | Ghulam Ahmad nse 
M.Sana-vila... | Sana-ulla eos 
Lebna Singh _.... | Lehna Singh ee 
Hari Kishen... | Gopi Nath 00. 
Bishen Singh ... | Daulat Bam - 
Raj Narain Arman | Raj Narain Arman eee 
Narain Das Narain Das _ 
Kbushal Chand ... | Amin Chand oes | 
Mahammed Sadiq | Miraj-nd-din ate 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 


Qazi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad... 
Abdal Aziz 


Mirza Hairat itn 


Karm Chand Hateshi 
Mirza Mahmud Ahmad 


Yaqub Ali eee 
Qasim Ali cee 
Ram Nath pes 


Dina Nath 
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61 
62 


A | Nasiw-i-Hind 
6b Nor,Afshan 
os | Paisea Akhbar 
67 | Parkash 
68 | Punjab Samachar*® 
69 | Rajput Gasette - | 
70 | Sadiq-ul-Akbber | 


71 


Hinda 

Hindu Sahaik 
Hindustan 

Hunter® 

Insat® 

Kam Dhena® 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
Kashmiri Magazine 
Loyal Gasette 
Millat 

Municipal Gasette 
Munir 

Musalman 


Ditto® 


»- 


" 


eee 
a 


-Lodhiana oss 
Lahore os 
Do. ce 
Do. ose 
 ‘Bakawalpor eee 


Hari Lal Sharma ne. 
Bishen Sarup ee 
Karam Chand Hateshi 
Mulla Muhammad ‘Bakhsh 
Muhammad Nawab Mirza. 
Daulat Bam 
Hamid Husaio nee 


Mubammad Din Fauq 


Do. ee: | Hari Lal Sharma... 
Delhi _ eee} Bishen Sarup.... 
Lahore : - | Ram Rachhpal 

Singh. 

Do, ee | faj-ud-Din 200 
Delhi ees one 
Ludhiana ...|Bishen Singh ,.. 
Kapurthala --- | M. Hamid Hassain 
Lahore a | Muhammad Din 

Fauq 

Do. «-- | Amar Singh eee 

Do. .. | M. Shuja Ullah ... 
+ Do. «-- | Din Muhammad... 
‘Shang | M, Ghulam Hussain 
‘Amritsar «- | Ilm Din aa 


Qalandar Khan ... 

Rev. Dr. E. M. 
Wherry. 

Mahbub Alam .. 

Radha Kishen, B.A, 

Hira Lal eee 


yas Sukhram 


as. 


Amar Singh ad 
Shuja Ulla es 
Din Mabammad ins 
M. Ghulam Hussain aie 
Ilm Din | vat 


Kishen Chand Mohan _,,.. 
P, Wyllie as 
Muhammad Din coe 
Radha Kishen a 
Hira Lal i 


| &, Magbal _Hassain 


——— -_— -_— judy _ 
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2,000 copies, 

15,000 ; 
- 

» 1,500 copies, 
150 ~~ 
1,300 ,, 
2,700 9 
1,000 4, 
700 y 
1,200 
425 ‘s 


Thakor Sukhram Das a... 

Bahawalpur State pane 

| Seiyid- ~ Maqbal Flussasin| 2 
Sad 


: 400 copies. 
9,000 " 
8,500, 5, 
1,700 ,, 

8884 - 

450: 
250 » 


Circulation, 


984 copies, 
400 -,, 
850 ,, 
$00 |, 
‘2,000 » 9 
1,000 » 
.34,000 :,, 
600 ',, 
/2,280 .,, 
1,200 :,, 
500» 
500» 
900 4, 
8,000 4, 
oe « 
800: copies, 
600 _ ,, 
750 4, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS 
IT STOOD ON THE 20TH SEPTEMBER 1913—CONCLUDED. 


No. Name. Locality. Name of Editor. Name of Publisher, Circulation. 
URDU—CONCLUDED,. 
WEEKLY—oconcluded, 
72 | Sanatan Dharm Parcharak® | Amritsar | P, Ralia Ram... | P. Ralia Ram cee 750 copies, 
73 | Shamsher-i-Qalam Lahore -- | Nur Abmad Nur Abmad ove eco 
74 | Ghanti .-- | Rawalpindi anes Chand Mo-| Kishan Chand Mohan... 1,200 copies. 
aD. 
75 | Sialkot Paper Sialkot Todar Mal Todar Mal o06 250 wy 
76 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar ... | Jhelum Manlvi Fakir Mu- | Maulvi Fakir Mohammad 750» 
hammad 
77 | Sulabkul Jhang Raj Narain __... | Raj Narain~ see 
78 | Tabzib-ul-Niswan Lahore ».| Sayed Mumtaz | Sayed Momtez Ali 2,000 copies, 
Ali's daughter. 
79 | Victoria Paper - | Sialkot ».- | Brij Lal ... | R. 8S, Lala Gian Chand and = 
L. Brij Lal. 
80 | Watan se | Lahore .». | Mchammad Insha | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 6,200 ,, 
Ullah. 
81 | Zamindar Do. »». | Zafar Ali, B, A. ... | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 4 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
82 | Jiwan Tat Lahore .» | Dev Rattan Dev Rattan eee 875 copies. 
83 | Mister Gazettet ooo | UO. «- | Ali Bakheh .. | Ali Bakhsh ove 100», 
84 | Mohyal Gazettet .». | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das | Mehta Sham Das sve 160 ,, 
85 | Nur we. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Mohammad Yusaf | Muhammad Yusaf see 1,000 ,, 
3, ! 
PERSIAN, 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
86 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart w. | Kabul oe ve Abdul Khalik ove eve 
URDU. 
Ge 
MONTHLY. 
87 | Arorbane Parkasht ».. | Lahore Salig Ram ». | Salig Ram ee 700 copies, 
88 | Arya Musafir Jullandur P. Vishnu Datt ... | Lb. Amar Nath evs 760 
89 | Fasanat Lahore Rahim Bakhsh . ma Muhammad Firoz-ud- 1,500 4, 
in, 
PB, 90 | Indar eee Do. Dharm Pal, B. A, Dharm Pal, B.A. cee 1,200 ry) 
91 | Insant eo | Amritsar Ghulam Qadir Ghulam Qadir 500, 
92 | Jauhar oe. | Do. Dr Chiragh Din | De. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 5 
Jauhar, 
93 | Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore Fazl Din Fazl Din a 400 , 
94 | Makhzan oo ee ». | Abdul Qadir, B, A,| Ghulam Rasul s08 2,000 
95 | Martand ain Om Gauri Shankar La)| Kanhaya Lal wee 800 
96 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh wee | Delbi .. | Hassan Nizamiand | M. Muhammad Khalil 200 
Muhammad Irtaza 
97 | Raghbir Patrikaf .». | Lahore »». | Bhagwan Das Prabb Dial 500 » 
89 | Sadho ... | Delhi | Suraj Narain ...| M. Suraj Narain eee 1,200 
es, 99 | Sufi ... | Pindi Baha-nd-din, District | Muhammad Din, | Muhammad Din, Awan ... 8,000 4 
Gujrat. Awan. 
100 | Zaban} eee | Delhi - | Dr. B. B. Mitra ... | Dr. B. B. Mitra mm aa 
- GURMUKHI. 
| WSEKLY. 
; 101 | Bir .-. | Amritsar -. | Mahtab Singh ... | Mehtab Dio — wis 500 copies. 
102 | Khalsa Sewak ack: Bite ... | Jiwan Singh __... | Jiwan Singh - 1,000, 
’ 108 | Punjab Reporter® »- | Do. »» | Ganda Singh _.... | Ganda Singh oe 400» 
® Not received during the week, 
+ Not received doring the fortnight, 
t Not received during the month, 
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[.— Poxrtics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 31st August 1913, has a paragraph 
headed “‘ Bulgarian atrocities in-Danatu (?)-: dread- 
ful sights in a general massacre: accounts by an 
éye-witness—an English Naval Officer.” The paper publishes a translation 
of an account of the atrocities which appeared in the Daily Telegraph of the 
24th July 1913, and says that such are the heart-rending details of the savage 
atrocities perpetrated by Bulgarians which a correspondent, after hearing a verbal 
account from Colonel Cardia (?), who was an: eye-witness, has contributed to 
the Daily Telegraph. The Zamindar then refers to the Daily Telegraph's 
remarks in support of the resolutions adopted by the Balkan Committee, and 
says that the publication of the account:of the atrocities in the paper’s issue 
of the 24th July, the subsequent meeting held by the Balkan Committee 
in order to display their zeal for the Cross, the publication of the proceedings 
of the meeting inthe Daily Telegraph of the 26th July, the encouragement 
held out to England to join hands with other European Powers and so bring 
about the forcible expulsion of barbarous Turks from Adrianople and Thraee, 
and the levelling of dreadful threats by England’s Ministry against Turkey— 
all these fa:ts clearly show that not an atom of justice or a desire to establish 
peace underlie the motives of the -Balkan Committee. In fact, the spiritual 
disciples of the late Mr. Gladstone are anxious to make over this tract of country 
to cruel Bulgarians, so thit its law abiding and peaceful subjecta may be 
callously put to the sword, and their property and belongings offered to the 
ravenous political appetite (of Bulgarians). The conduct of Cross-patronising 
clergymen in Enyzland and of the papers which supported them may be excused, 
however, for they are reared in that Russian climate into which the germs of 
Islamic hostility have especially found their way, but how can “ we”’ reassur, 
“ourselves” when the Government of India tries to throw a veil over the 
atrocities of the Bulgarians. ‘‘ We” are highly surprised to see that strenuous 
efforts are being made, even during the rule of a statesman of the calibre of 
Lord Hardinge, to throw a veil over the doings of a kingdom (Bulgaria) with 
which the foreign policy of His Majesty’s Government has not the remotest 
concern. 


Bulgarian atrocities. 


2. Writing under the heading “The message of Ar-Tughral,”’ the 


Zamindar (Lahore), of the 2nd September 1913 

SAGAS Se Torey: says that the aus policy of Mr. ewaith and Sir 
Edward Grey towards Islamic Kingdoms savours more of Slavonic than British 
sympathies, for during the past they have-done their very best to insult Islam and 
ruin Muhammadans. The influence of this policy on Muhammadans in general, 
and on the Turks in particular, can be estimated from the open letter addressed to 
Mr. Asquith by a Turkish statesman, who has concealed his identity under the 
magnificent nom de plume of ‘“Ar-Tughral.” The letter represents the views 
of the entire Muslim world, for the Turks as well as the Muhammadans of India 
wish to see Great Britain and the Islamic world united, and have repeatedly 
expressed this wish ; but Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet is being so blinded by short- 
sightedness ‘that it. has always expressed contempt and enmity in return for 
expressions of love and friendship. With “our’’ own eyes “we” are witnessing 
the pitiable result of this deplorable attitude—that the prestige of Great Britain, 
which has been gained by confidence, is waning day by day in the Islamic world. 
“ Ar-Tughral” has appealed to Mr. Asquith in the name of Christianity and 
humanity to give up his anti-Muslim attitude, or, if he finds that impossible, at 
least to considér what will be the consequences of that insult which has for its 
object the humiliation of a nation numbering six crores, and which means the 
disgrace of a religion having thirty crores of followers, one-sixth of whom are 
subjects of Great Britain. The Zamindar then publishes “ Ar-Tughral’s ” letter, 
and says that his voice is the voice of Muhammadans all over the world, and is 
also the-voice of the harassed and the heart-broken. The door of forgiveness, it 
adds, has not been closed. Let Mr. Asquith listen to this voice, which is 


§20 


capable of shaking God’s throne, and ‘Jet him steady himself and change his 
woo so that ‘‘ we” may breathe at ease and recall to memory the old British 
traditions. 


8. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore) of the 17th September 
The Trane-Pérvien Bailiay, «1919 ?— 


.. “Under the heading “ ‘Phe Peril to India", the Daily News ard Leader published a 
leading aftticle in its fesue of the 27th August and emphasised its former view that the, 
Trans-Persidn Railway was fraught with the utmost danger to India. | 

. e . . * . . e 
“The question ' requiring ‘corsidération is whether the ‘acheme does not directly 
éncourage the fdrward school to agitate for nidrearmaments.in India. At the same time 
thete ure large quéstions which are urged by the other side. How long India-should: depead 
deserts and mountains for her defence and how long the development of backward 
countries should be rétarded in ecomsideration of increased military burden on India? Has 
Russia no better object in view than the conquest of India? Is not Russia capable of large- 
hearted statesmanship as England is, afd can it not look to the’advancement of people in 
its own sphere of influence without molesting India, which ts progressing peacefully under’ 
atiother Power? The whole ‘question requires discussion, and the Government-shoald throw 
light ‘Apon it. ‘Fadia is vitally interested in it, and all attempts at:a:secret decision should 
be- opposed.” - 


(b)—Home. 


4. The Fazal eee hy pe ole oe 1913, deplores the conduct 
co. on a of .Muhammadans of to-day who, unlike their 
Sorecinsel Ast Eneaeee ancestors, do not appreciate i do not regard with 
réspect those who-confer obligations on them. It then reproaches those who 
attack the British Government, which saved.the mosques of the .Punjab from 
pollution by the dung of the horses of Sikhs, and redeemed the Fatehpuri 
mosque in Delhi for the sake of Muhammadans by paying one lakh and twenty 
thousand rupees from its own treasury. Is it therefore conceivable: or. proper. 
aecording to Islamic teachings to forget these obligations, to raise an outcry at 
the demolition ‘of a -bath-rdom of a mosque,:and to characterise Government as 


tyrannical ahd oppressive ? 


The paper quotes a Quranic verse urging Muhammadans to do good 
in return for:good, and says that it is strange that, while the Aryas in spite of 
the teachings of the disloyal Satyarth Parkash claim to be loyal to Government, 
the Muhammadans in spite of the loyal teachings of the Quran try:to'become 
disloyal. 


| The August issue of the Makhzan (Lahore) publishes from Munshi 
Muhaminad Y usaf, Kaukab, a contribution headed “ Death.” The writer enquires 
whether Muhammadans are as much affected by death as Jews, Christians and other 
races, and, if this is the case, whether they should in reality be so affectéd. He 
then apostrophises Death, and tells him (d#é..her) to remember that-he is not:the 
object of greatest dread in the world; there are some who sincerely welcome 
him, for to them ‘he is not bitter like colocynth and aloes, but sweeter. and more 
desirable than honey. “O Death ! Muhammiadans welcome thee .,...... 
Though here we cannot obtain a. cottage in which to live,in the next world 
we shall dwell: in palaces. Here day and night we work like slaves for others, 
but there hauris and ‘boys as beautiful as Adonis will be in our attendance. ‘Here 
we pass our days in ragged garments, but there we shall be given new clothes 
of the very best. Oh Death !. cry aloud these words to those who dread our 
name Sh ed-not’ without cause’ the blood of Muhammadans. ‘Practise not on 
them injustifiable oppression. Harass them hot, nor put their necks under 
the dagger of oppression. “If their death be at land, ‘they will shake heaven and 
earth and turn-the wotld upside-down. Naught indeed can '‘daunt ‘them. 
Death was (once) a thing-to cause thém grief and terror, but (now) he’ is’ their 
cherished desire and the key of their ambitions. Fear’ then and dread such a com- 
rene f Who can sappréss a community whose. goal is death and naught but 
ea 99 ~ j , | ’ 


‘ 
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5. ‘Writing under the ‘heading “‘ The Zamindar’s request to Asaf Jah VII,” 
She Wceinenh Sihiieneni the Zamindag :Lahore), of the 5th September 1913, 
EM ELLE EDIE” vefeus to.a proposal to.constitute an Advisory Council 
to the ‘Viceroy, consisting of the most -important Indian Nawabs and Rajas who 
fully understand the requirements of their fellow-countrymen, and affirms 
that ifthe enlizhtened:Chiefs.of Hyderabad, Baroda, Bhopal and Rampur, who 
completely understand the ‘feelings and sentiments of Indians, had ‘been allowed 
to participate in the deliberations of :His Excellency the Viceroy, the unrest now 
prevailing in ‘India would never have come iinto existence. The paper then 
declares that the traditions of.religious toleration, of which Anglo-lndian officers 
are so: proud, cannot bear comparison with those. of the Native States, and observes 
that: while out of the money. colleeted;by Hindu and Muhammadan women Her 
Exeellency Lady :Hardinge gave Rs. 15,000 ‘to .the Lord Bishop of Delhi for 
the construction of a new .chureh, she ordered the construction of one serai for 
both 'Hindas .and ‘Muhammadans. It then praises the religious toleration 
obtaining in: Hyderabad, and hopes that His Highness:the Nizam, in his capactiy 
as leader of Indian Muhammadans, will advise his friend Lord Hardinge .to 
y heed to their pitiable condition. The Hyderabad State at one time saved 
the British Empire during the’ Mutiny, and now, when India is pagsing through 
a moral and political crisis, His Highness should inform Lord Hardinge of the 
condition of the country brought about by the despotic conduct of officers like 
Sir. James Meston. ili ) 


6. Writing on the proscription of the pamphlet * Come over to Macedonia 
and help us”, the Kashmiré Magazine (Lahore), of 
the 7th September 1913, says that the action. of 
Government in proscribing the pamphlet without assigning any particular reason 
clearly shows that its publication was not injurious to the interests of the Govern- 
ment of India. The paper then asks how far it is lawful (for Goyernment) to 
sympathise with a blood-thirsty country like Bulgaria, and so trample down the 
wishes and: desires.of ten crores,of Indian. Muhammadans without.expressing any 
adequate reason. When the-atrocities.of the Bulgarians—-which the Chief Justice 
has:himself characterised as “‘ oppressive deeds '’—are mentioned .in. the. pamphlet, 
how can its perusal create mutual feelings of hatred and contempt in the minds 
of Indian Muhammadans and Christians ? 


A proscribed pamphlet. 


7. The Desh (Lahore), of the 27th August 1913, publishes a leader 
Selttiadt Peleaness tn Tale headed -“ Indian political prisoners in the.Anda- 
mans.” ,The paper.desoribes how political prisoners 
are treated in civilised countries, and observes that (in India), instead of making 
an éffort to win them over by. conferring obligations on them, the authorities treat 
them.as badly as, and sometimes even far worse than, the most detested of 
criminals. ‘In their.food, their drink and their clothing they have to endure 
every. kiod of misery ; they are required to do even the hardest labour, such as 
grinding at the mill like -bullocks, metalling roads, &c., &c. They are even 
obliged:to live among thieves, highwaymen, debauchees, gamblers and forgerers, 
and their. morals are thus exposed to a.corrupting influence. English journalists 
of independent views have done their best to expose this dark side of British 
rule in India, but so far without, avail. 


8. The Bharat (Jullundur City), of the 5th September 1913, publishes 
os ee a note headed “ Help from Government in connec- 
ae © tion with a church.” The paper remarks that it, is 
strongly opposed to the principle of making grants from the public exchequer 
for neligious purposes to Christians only, and says:that apparently the Christians 
of Lahore are ‘about: te petition Government for the construction of a big church 
for their use. “The Bharat is of opinion that Government should at once throw 
this altogether unreasonable petition into the waste paper basket, and observes 
that; if the Railway officials need a ghurch they should rajse sybscriptions for. the 


purpose. ) 


3 Advancement of Sikhs. 
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9. Under the heading “The strength of arms,” the Khalsa Sewak 
(Amritsar), of the 27th August 1913, says that 
there was a time when Sikhs were so brave that 
the very mention of their names sufficed to bring about miscarriage with 
Muhammadan (/i#t. Turkish) women, and to.cause even great Khans and Sultans 
involuntarily to make water in their trousers. By the aid of the Sikhs, continues 
the paper, the English have gained great accessions of territory, and they are 
aware that in the (Sikh) .War they could never have defeated their foes. Many 
nations have risen and fallen, and therefore it cannot be predicted that the 
British Government will always remain stable in India. But if the British 
Government is ever overthrown, how will the Sikhs, who are smaller in number 
than Muhammadans, protect themselves against Muslim aggression and save 
their lives, for even now they have to endure excesses and high-handedness at 
the hands of Muhammadans ? In conclusion, the paper dwells on the reasons 
for the weakness of the Sikhs, and urges them to use hygienic food, and to. try 
to develop both .their mental and physical faculties if they wish to advance and. 
make progress in this world. | 3 | a 


10. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore) of the 13th Septem- 
8 : ber 1913 :— | 7 
wadeshism. 


“It was from every point of view an admirable speech which Lord Carmichael made 
in opening the Swadeshi Mela in Calcutta. No one could have expected His Excellency 
to say anything new on a subject on which so much had been spoken and written during 
the last eight years by Europeans and Indians, by officials and non-officials, by friends of 
ihe movement as well as its enemies. But Lord Carmichael possesses in an eminent 
deyree the arts of presenting old truths in a new garb and of saying even unpalatable 
things in a palatable way; and in his speech at the Mela both these arts were employed to 
the highest advantage. | | 


“ Perhaps the one serious mistake into which Lord Carmichael fell consisted in his 
description of Swadeshism merely as a movement for the development of indigenous 
industries, but the mistake is one for which His Excellency can scarcely be blamed. Babu 
Surendranath Banerji, who ought to know Swadeshism if anybody does, had in his speech 
talked merely of the industrial spirit that was abroad, the need for technical education, of 
the Swadeshi enterprises that had partially failed and the reasons for their failure. 


o , 2 ° | e | ae 


“Tt 1s misleading to say that Swadeshism differs fiom Protection, because it tries to 
attain the end which the latter has in view only through the intrinsic merits of the pro- 
ducts themselves. It is not because the products are better than, or even as good as, those 
from foreign countries that the Swadeshite purchases them, but because they are indigenous. 
The only difference between Protection and Swadeshism is that while the former represents 
the policy of the State—which too often means the policy only of the capitalist class— the latter 
represents a voluntary, though organised, movement on the part of individual citizens to 
give an impetus to national industries by purchasing their products even at a sacrifice. 
It is this element of sacrifice—sacrifice consciously and voluntarily directed to the 
securing of the common good and the highest national well-being—which constitutes the 
meee of Swadeshism and which enabled it at one time to rise to the height of a religious 
bee ing. ores e ee | : . 


“Tt was an utter untruth to assert, as some Anglo-Indian journals did, that the 
movement was one of hatred of foreign goods or their producers. Love of oneself does not 
and need pot imply hatred of others, whatever the spirit of false; logical abstraction might 
suggest. The Indian, and particularly the Hindu who sees Brahma in everything, could 
not raise any movement to the height of religion, as Swadeshism was raised by its votaries, 
if there were in it the least tinge of hatred of any living being. What lay behind the 
movement was the perception, conscious on the part of some and instinctive on the part 
of the rest, that the salvation of the country Jay in: an industrial upheaval—ina the reali- 
sation of the industrial potentialities of the eountry and the people—and that this upheaval 
could only be brought about by each class of the community . contributing its share, the 
capitalist his money, the intellectual classes their brain, the labourer his labour and the 
people at large their self-sacrifice, both in the shape of a slightly increased expenditure 
acd diminished comfort. The ‘so-called boycott movement was essentially ‘political and 
temporary, but what was called Swadeshi-cum-boycott never indulged in any dream‘ of 
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absolute exclusion of foreign goods. The element of. exclusion was necessarily there, but 
not only was it-relative and, directed only, against those. classes of foreign goods for which 
suitable. substitutes. were, available among the products .of indigenous industries, but it was 
inspired: solely by the. ideal. of India’s ultimate incorporation into the brotherhood of 


industrial nations.” 

11. Ina leaderette on an article in the Indian World in which the 
Governments of the Punjab and United Provinces 
are credited with having resisted propcsals for 


communal representation, the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 16th September 1913, 
comments as follows :— 


Communal Representation. 


“We only wish it could be said of our Government, as our contemporary says of 
jt, that it hag for a long time resisted the proposal for communal representation on th® 
local bodies. As a matter of fact, the Punjab, we believe, is the only important Province 
in which the experiment has been tried so far—with results which no patriotic Indian can 
look upon with complacence. It has certainly accentuated racial differences and has led 
to the election to local bodies of men holding extreme views on racial questions, which, in 
this Province, too often mean questions capable of having a racial complexion put upon them. 
if any one desires to see a concrete illustration of the truth laid down by the writer, that 
‘a line of cleavage between the two communities from the Imperial Council down to a 
village union is certainly the way to make the development of a political personality 
impossible’, he cannot do better than look at the state of things in this Province. Nowhere 
in India is the evolution of'a political personality so difficult a problem as in the Punjab— 
nowhere does the goal seem so far off. In no other Province is sectarian strife so strong, 
acute and pervading, and the national feeling so feeble.” 


12. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore) of the 16th September 1913 :— 


“ One of the objectors to Miss Maud’s proposed visit to India writes to a Calcutta 
paper suggesting that some of the equestrian statues in Calcutta need remodelling. It is 
suggested some of these statues and pictures ‘aim a direct blow at British prestige in India, 
considering that they represent white women, even when use is made of drapery, in as 
suggestively nude a form as possible. The people of this country would rather lose their 
life than allow any such exhibition of their women, even for art. What a concession to 
Indian opinion, indeed, It would be a good thing if similar concessions to Indian feelings 
and opinions were extended to other directions—especially administrative—features which 
are also damaging to British prestige because they are described as un-British, un-English 
and sv forth.” 


' British Art and British Prestige. 


13. Inthe course of a lengthy article on new Delhi the !Panjabee 
Mow Delhi (Lahore), of the 16th September 1913, makes the 
| following remarks :— : 


“The question of the style of architecture to be employed in the making of the new 
imperial Capital is by no means an insignificant one. When the announcement of the 
transfer of Capital was made His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor desired that the 
changes relating to the transfer would lead to ‘the greater prosperity and happiness’ of 
the Iodian people. But if in the building of the new Delhi the traditions of Indian 
architecture are not allowed to continue, the wishes of the King Emperor will remain 
unfulfilled in an important particular. Then there is the Viceroy’s assurance and the 
declaration in an official communiqué that Indian talent will be employed in the building 
of the Capital as far as possible. We cannot think of any of these pronouncements lightly. 
But strangely enough none of them have led to any definite or tangible results yet. In the 
meantime other European architects are beiog employed. Such a procedure is hardly 
commendable. It has been reported more than once that the style of architecture to be 
employed in the building of the new Delhi will be, to all intents and purposes, 
European. The question of the buildirg of the Delhi of to-morrow affords an unprecedented 
occasion for the settlement. oft the architectural policy of the Government. It is nota mere 


~ question of architecture, as has been pointed out both by Indians and far-sighted Europeans. 


The popular demand that the new Capital sheuld be Oriental is a thing which the Govern- 
ment ought not to deal with lightly. The entire cost will be paid by the Indian tax- 

ayer. His wisbes are legitimate, and the Government ought clearly to have some regard 
or them.” 


14. The Fanjabee (Lahore), of the 18th September 1913, publishes the 


“fhe Government of India and following ay 


fir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, 


“Capital makes the astonishing statement that the Government of India did not 
‘even forward the letter addressed by the non-official members of the Viceroy’s Council to 
the Secretary of State, praying that the term of office of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson might 
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be extended. If our memory serves us right, it was actually stated at the time that the 
letter either had been or was about to be forwarded. In any case, we can think of no 
possible reason for not forwarding a letter of this kind, and we find it difficult to believe 
that the Government of India could be a party to such a proceeding—so lacking in: courtesy 
to Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson himself and so unfair to the non-pfficial members. But as 
the statement has been publicly made, we are decidedly of opinion that the Government 
of India should issue a press communiqué stating the real facts of the case. ” 


IlIl.—Native Srates. 


15. Under the heading “ An example of an independent Native State,” 

ere the Fazal (Kadian), of the 27th August 1913 
ee draws the See of those who we anxious to 
secure self-government, and are in the habit of making justifiable or unjustifiable 
attacks on Government with eyes closed, to the recent orders passed by 
the authorities of the Poonch and the Kashmir States in connection with 
matters concerning Muhammadans. The Poonch State, it adds, notwith- 
standing the fact that its ruler is vigilant and sympathetic, has expelled the 
leaders of the Muhammadan community, while the Kashmir State, in spite of 
the fact that the Muhammadan population predominates and that the grievances of 
Muhammadans are legitimate, cannot even tolerate Muhammadans laying their 
grievances before the State authorities after holding a conference. It also refers 
to the postponement, owing to the opposition of the State authorities, of the 
Kashmiri Conference,.which was to have been held in Srinagar under the 
presidency of the Hon’ble Justice Mian Shah Din, and asks whether such things 
are done in British territory. 


16. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 2nd September 1913, publishes from 
‘* An oppressed [Muhammadan (?)]} of Cawnpore” a 
contribution headed ‘Come over to Cawnpore and 
help us.” The writer addresses Muhammadans in the following strain :— 


The Cawnpore Riot. 


‘See our wounds and heave asigh. Listen to our Jamentations and 
console us. (See) how those, who are in the agony of death, are casting their 
eyes with sorrow and despair on doors and walls, and see if their throats are not 
becoming parched in extremity of thirst ? Itis indeed the time of agony, so 
give them two draughts of sherbet. Goto the tombs of our martyrs and offer 
prayers there. Their souls are searching for you, and right glad will they be-to 
see you. Nay, go tothe tombs of children, and see how despair and desires unful- 


‘filled are playing there. ° 4 ’ Ask the innocent children 


in whose memory they are so distraught. Is it the memory of fathers and bro- 


thers which convulses them ? 


s . * * . eo 2 


oe ° Ah ! Find out the reason for the rentlenonese 


of those innumerable half-dead widows, who feel like fish out of water for grief 


of their dear beloved husbands. You will hear their lamentations, Now goto 
those whose little children, removed from their mothers’ embraces, have expired 
in bitter agony on beds of sleep. - See, and see carefully, how the half-dead, 
calamity-stricken and unfortunate parents, who pass the night and day in weep- 
ing, are more distraught and anxious than Jacob was for Joseph. | 


‘Go and see the hundreds of prisoners in jail, and tell them that they 
are innocent, that they should not be anxious, that the whole Islamic world is 
with them, that other communities are also prepared to help them, that the 
handcuffs they are wearing are not handcuffs but bracelets of national honeur 
which they should never put off, and that we will kiss them and keep them safe 
in the national asylum. ‘Then collect money for the dressing of our wounds, for 
our legal defence, and for the rearing of our orphans. We will pray for you. 


God will repay you for the pice .you take out of your poor pocket to help us.” __ 
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Elsewhere the same paper publishes from “N. F.’’ a contribution 
headed “The Cawnpore martyrs.” The writer urges Muhammadans to 
collect money in aid of the Cawnpore sufferers and their heirs, and to erect a 
memorial to the Cawnpore martyrs as a lesson for future generations. He 
says that a lofty minaret should be constructed at the spot where blood was 
so heartlessly spilt, and the names of the martyrs and a brief account of 
their martyrdom should be inscribed on it. All newspapers and journals should. 
unanimously make it clear to Great Britain (of whose sense of justice “ we”’ 
should never despair, observes the Zamindar,) that the oppressed in Cawnpore 
were neither rebels nor did they entertain any seditious idea. They who were so 
mercilessly slaughtered for building their place of worship were a few sorrow- 
stricken followers of Islam. 


The following is from the Observer (Lahore) of the 13th September 
1913 :— ) 


_ “ We see no reason to place any credence on the exaggerated rumours about the 
casualties in the Cawnpore riot, which have found articulate expression in the Vernacular 
press, The official account puts the figure at 33; but more than one paragraph has 
appeared in the papers, insinuating and ascribing a higher mortality to the riot. Such 
reports generally creep up on occasions of excitement,and no end of mischief is done by 
letting rumours of the kind go unchallenged. It should, therefore, be the duty of the 
United Provinces Government to take suitable action to allay the excitement and place the 
facts as they are before the public. Let the Government issue an authoritative statement ; 
and a detailed description of the casualties may well be expected todissipate the mischievous 
rumours.” | 


Under the query “ What attitude should Muhammadans adopt in con- 
nection with the Cawnpore riot?” the Nur (Kadian), of the Ist and 15th 
September 1913, says that those who are entertaining the whimsical notion 
that Government will be frightened by “our” agitation should bear in mind 
that they are pursuing a phantom which will eventually bring only injury to 
their cause. A little consideration will show that the political horizon of Muham- 
madans is more overcast with dust and cloud than it was three years ago ; but 
if Muhammadans still continue their present illegal struggle, it will be in no 
way surprising if their political horizon lowers with pitch-black clouds, thongh 
no injury will be caused to those who are carrying on the present agitation. Will 
the Government be frightened by the unmannerly noise and clamour of these 
agitators ? If so, can it maintain its political prestige for any length cf time ? 
To lay one’s legitimate grievances before the authorities, says the paper, cannot 
be considered subversive of loyalty, nor does loyalty consist of regarding every 
action of Government, whether justifiable or unjustifiable, as quite free from mis- 
take. On the other hand, it would be base ingratitude to ignore the British sense 
of justice and the peace which “ we” enjoy under British rule. In conclusion, 
the Nur suggests that a respectable and influential deputation of Indian Muham- 
madans should wait upon His Excellency the Viceroy and disclose the true 
state of affairs. If, however, their grievances are not redressed, Muhammadans, 
with due care and precaution, should take them to England. 


The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 3rd September 1913, refers to the | 


allegation that the whereabouts of Siahrati and Zamim are unknown, and asks 


whether the Cawnpore authorities are ignorant of the fact that this news supports/ 


j 


the rumour prevalent in Cawnpore that a large number of half-dead person 
and martyrs has been thrown into the Ganges. But does the Governmen 
of the United Provinces consider investigation into this matter likely to 
injure its prestige ? The paper has also come to know that certain persons, 
the names of two of whom have been communicated to it, are decoying the accused 
with promises of very slight punishment in the event of their confessing their guilt, 
and says that ‘* we”’ have been astonished to see that they are the very persons 
who used to make complaints about the high-handed doings and bad faith of the 
District Magistrate of Cawnpore and Sir James Meston. 


17. Writing under the rose. | ‘Further account of the setting fire to 

the Church at Kasur,”’ the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 
| 8th September 1913, reproduces the account of the 
fire and the’ comments thereon published by the Civil and Military Gaseite 


. Burning of a Church at Kasur. 


‘ Sey oe Se “ ‘- ee . 
~ ve 2c. e . views 


n Pines ee ee ne “ 


_ghatka, so that they may not be discarded by 


-.to.tell him truly where the illegitimate children are, otherwise he will kill her. 
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(Liahore), and expresses regret at the “ strong: belief *’ of: the Anglo-Indian paper 


that Kasur Muhammadans were guilty of the. offence. It has already remarked 
that Muhammadans should not participate in: such acts nor allow their religious 


fanaticism to reach sucha climax ; but those, however, whose religions fanaticism 
its the destruction andi ruin: of sacred places are: not concealed from any one. 


fe would have been better if the Civil and Military Gasette had reserved 


comment until the close of the investigation. 


18. The Munér (Jhang), of the lst September 1918, publishes a contri- 
tesa tteeieitinaie bution in which the writer “ Sadigi’” says that it is 
superfluous on hie part to describe the many ways in 
which salt has been sprinkled by Hindus on the wounded hearts of Musalmans. 
He. cannot but. observe, however,. that Hindus have omitted: no. possible. method of 
injuring Muhammadans ; in fact, they have not hesitated even to overstep the 
bounds of their religion if by doing so they could injure Muhammadans. He then 
remarks that, although Hindus are forbidden by their religion to eat meat, they 
have begun to make use of jhatka, and aeks his co-religionists to keep them at 
arm’s length and entirely avoid eating food prepared by those Hindus who eat 
felons for eating impure food. 


| The letter is accompanied by a note written by Ishar Das, Railway Guard, 
resident of Thathi Balraja, District Jhang, who supports the correspondent’s 
views and expresses his aversion to jhatka-using Hindus. He declares that he 
is opposed to everything that tends to widen the gulf between Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans, and asks his co-religionists not to emphasise the use of shatka, as 
their religion prohibits the use of.meat in any form. He concludes by urging 
Hindus and Muhammadans to unite. 


The Hindu (Lahore), of the 4th September 1913, publishes an article 
haded *“‘ Hindu-Muslim unity and Khwaja Hasan Nizami’s letter.” Referring 
to the open letter which Khwaja Hasan Nizami recently addressed to the Hindu 
Press (vide paragraph 11 of Selections No. 37) and to the comments made 
thereon by the Yesh and the Hindustan, the paper expresses its agreement with 
the Desh that Muhammadans should renounce their claim to political importance 
‘and their policy of separation, but.it does not admit that Hindus should extend 
the hand of friendship only when they have extorted a promise from Muham- 
madans to that effect. The severance of Muhammadans from the Hindu political 
struggle was an oppression on both communities, and it is possible that Muham- 
madans may continue to practise the same oppression on Hindus, but if the 
former extend the hand of good fellowship, Hindus have no right to refuse to 
shake hands with them, especially as the Shastras declare that hell is destined 
for those who have discarded the offer of friendship, If, however, treacherous 
motives underlie a Muhammadan desire for co-operation, Hindus, far from 
extorting a promise from them, should frankly welcome their invitation, for one 
obligation puts a man under another obligation far more than promises and 
agreements. But if Hindus fail to take advantage of the present opportunity, 
they will not only scatter their ancient traditionsto the wind, but will ever 
afterwards repent their loss. 


19. In continuation of its previous remarks (vide paragraph 11 of Seleew 
= tions No. 36) the Bir (Amritsar), of the 29th August 
en ee | 1913, publishes a cartoon in which Sukh Devi is 
sitting on a couch, and her husband, who has returned after two years’ absence, 
‘has seized her hair with his right hand, holding up his shoe in order to beat her. 
The Bir, explaining the cartoon, says that, although the husband knows quite well 
that miyog has been practised, yet he restrains-his anger and asks ‘his wife wh: 

she is looking so pale and weak., ,Saying nothing of niyog, she replies that ail 
her weakness is due:to the pangs of long separation from her husband, There- 
upon her husband, who has been: ,informed by others that his wife during his 
absence.has practised niyog and has had issue, ia provoked, and orders Sukh Devi 


; EE a a ae 
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The wife artfully attempts to suppress the truth, but in vain. The busband then 
declares that he knows all, and that her weakness is due to the practice of niyog. 
On hearing these words from the lips of her husband she is overwhelmed with fear 
and immediately expires. The husband, however, begins to belabour her with 
his shoe. Inthe meantime somebody informs Sukh Devi’s mother that her 
daughter is being beaten, upon which she leaves all her work and at once proceeds 
. to the scene of the occurrence. On arrival she finds her daughter dead, and 
begins wildly to mourn and lament in verse. She bitterly attacks the institu- 
tion of niyog, attributes all her misfortune to the Satyarth Parkash, which 
authorises »¢yog, and says that the days.of the Aryns are numbered, for they have 
resorted to this evil practice which has turned many fair homes into houses of 
mourning. : 


The Munir (Jhang), of the lst September 1913, has a note headed ‘ Con- 
troversy on niyog.” In reply to the objections raised by the critics, says the paper, 
Lala Raj Narain, Editor of the Arjun, remarks that néyog is lawful, inasmuch as it 
is carried into effect with the consent of the legitimate guardians of a woman, while 
adultery is unlawful because it is practised in secrecy. Commenting on this, the 
Munir says that if by the word niyog is meant the making over of a woman (for 
an illegal act) to a stranger with the consent of her guardians, it is difficult to say 
why prostitutes and dancing girls are despised. Do they commit adultery (Jié. 
this work) in secrecy and without the consent of their guardians ? On the con- 
trary, they do it openly and with the sanction of their guardians, What then 
is the difference between niyog and adultery ? 


20. The Khalsa Sewak (Amritsar), of the 27th August 1913, publishes a 
piste ih aa Coba note headed ‘‘ The cruel God of the Aryas.” The 
paper says that itis a great pity that Aryas call 
their Vedas revealed books, in spite of the fact that they contain many verses 
which may impart teachings of oppression and cruelty. To prove its con- 
tention the paper quotes some extracts fromthe Yajur Veda, and says that 
the cruel God of the Aryas teaches them to avenge themselves on any one against 
whom they have a grudge by torturing him to death as a cat kills a rat. The 
Vedas, in fact, are the relics of an uncivilised age, when slaves, servants and the 
poor were cruelly tortured to death, and when hard-hearted oppressors regarded 
such cruelty with evident relish. ‘The paper finally asks what good can be ex- 
ted from those whose minds are saturated with such teachings, and who would 
e ready to do the meanest action in order to wreak their vengeance on those 
against whom they have a grudge. 


21. Under the heading “ The Arya Samaj and politics,’ the Bharat 
| seat (Jullundur City), of the 5th September 1913, 
oe describes how attempts are being made by certain 
_ people to divert the attention of the Arya Samaj to politics, and says that it is 
time to check this tendency. It urges Arya leaders to show that the Arya Samaj 
is a religious and not a political body by contributing articles and by taking part 
in the controversy. Elsewhere the paper publishes a contribution in which the 
writer—“‘ An Arya Samajist’’—says that anybody who tries to direct the 
Arya Samaj into the vortex of Indian political agitation is most ill-advised, 
and the Arya leaders should at once take steps to retrieve the mistake. He then 
affirms that it is wrong to say that politics are a bugbear or that they need 
be feared. ‘‘ We’’ advise the Arya Samaj to keep itself aloof from politics, 
not through any fear of Government, but in order to prevent the Samaj 
from falling away from its holy ideals. The Arya Samaj has a connection— 
and, in fact, an important connection—with politics, but this fact should help 
the Samaj merely in the dissemination of its general principles, and does not 
justify ‘it in throwing itself into the vortex of politics, But if Aryas adopt this 
tter course, they will mens show that the religious spirit of the Samaj has 
ceased to exist, and that the hope of bringing the world under ‘the flag of the | 
Vedic religion has been dashed to the ground. May God save the Samaj from 
such:mistakes | ie ei ae a ere! ao 
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22. The following is from the Observer (Lahore) of the 13th Septem- 
Th > 2808 ber, 1913.5. : ee | 
@ Aryas of Naini Tal. aa | arenes 


“ A tew weeks ago a memorial was addressed by the Arya Samajists at Naini Tal 
to the Commissioner of the Kumaon division, praying that the order issued by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Naini Tal, prohibiting them from singing bhajuns in their Mandsr during 
the Ramzan alter 8-30 P.M., might be set aside. The Commissioner has, however, rightly 
declined to interfere, as the noise in the Mandir prevented the Muhammadans from saying 
the 7ravsh prayers in the neighbourhood, the order of the Deputy Commissioner being, in 
the Commissioner's own words, a very fair one. The Arya Samajists have now decided to — 
memorialise His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, United Provinces. We sincerely hope 
that Sir James Meston will, after giving the matter careful consideration, reject the | 
memorial in the interests of justice. Surely no community has a right on insisting to 
perform ceremonies calculated to disturb others in their religious rites when the latter are 
so engaged, provided the former can perform such ceremonies at other hours of the day, 
especially when the insistence constitutes an innovation in defiance of old practice. This 
is what the Arya Samajists of Naini Tal desired. A similar memorial from them was 
rejected last year, but the visit of Lala Lajpat Rai perhaps encouraged the Samajists at 
the Tal to try their luck again. We are confident that no injustice will be inflicted on the 
Mubammadans with a view to further conciliate the Samajists.” : 


ca 23. The Observer (Lahore) of the 17th Sep- 
> ro er tember 1913, publishes the following :— 


“We are deeply gratified to learn that a dispute between the United Provinces Gov- 
ernment and the Musalmans of Ghazipur, which was carried to the Allahabad High Court, 
has been amicably settled by the Local Government accepting the Muslim view. The 
dispute related to some land and a garden in the vicinity of a mosque. The authorities 
contended that the land, etc., was Government property, while the Musalmans. argued that 
it was connected with the Maajid and belenged to the Muslim community. Sir James 
Meston’s Government is to be congratulated and thanked for withdrawing: its claim, a 
withdrawal which constitutes an act of justice, tempered with .magnanimity. We must 
take this opportunity of conveying to the United Provinces Government the thanks of the 
Indian: Muslims as a whole, and would submit that if it had met the Muslim demands about 
the Cawnpore mosque in a similar spirit, we are sure the unfortunate incidents connected 
witb the Machhli Bazar mosque would never have occurred,” 


VIiI.—GeneraLt ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


24. The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 6th September 1913, has a note 
headed “Three months’ imprisonment for a 
murderer of three hundred people.” Writing about 
the collision of two trains near Nagpur on the 30th April last, in. which more 
than three hundred people were killed and eighty-two were injured, the paper 
says that in the enquiry that followed a European Railway Telegraphic Inspector © 
was found responsible for the collision. The court, however, inflicted a sentence 

of only three months’ imprisonment on the culprit. It appears from the 

decision, adds the paper, that there was no white man among the dead, and that _ 
if there were any among the wounded he must have received only a slight injury 


A complaint. 


(b)—Potsce. 
AES sae a 25 The following is from the Tribune 
Protection against dacoity.- . (Lahore) of the 19th September 1913 :— aa 


“ Among the proposals made to prevent dacaity, the issue of licenses to keep arms: to — 
respectable people in the villages, the posting of armed police and the appointment of a local. 
Panchayat, with power to use fire-arms, have been considered both in Rengal and Punjab. 
In Bengal they have to deal with,a more wary claes of offenders, gnd in the Punjab’ more 
desperate and daring. Neverthless in hoth, cases the sypply of arms for defence purposes | 
seems necessary. And if the. posting of armed police in every village is costly and ‘impracti- 
cable, responsible Panchayats can be eu pplied arms with suitable instructions. The Béngal 
National Chamber of Coinmerce recently'made a number of proposals. One of them was to’ ~ 
post iu every ynion or in every group of & to.8 villages four armed policetien for ‘ keeping 
watch at night in conjunction with the village chowkidars, all of whom should bé under the — . 
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eontrol and guidance of the president of the panchayat, who should be allowed the use of a 
gun or revolver.’ This seems to be a practical suggestion. Moreover village heads should, 
in the Punjab, be held responsible for peace and order and supplied with such arms as they 
require to this end. As the dacoity ‘season ‘ has already commenced in the north-western 
districts of Punjab, we hope the authorities will adopt all useful preventive measures.” 


(d) — Education. | 


26. The following is from the Panjabee 


wud acenlcatta University lecturers (Lahore) of the 18th September 1913 :— 


“In another column will be found the reply of the Government of India to the letter 
from the Calcutta University in connection with the question of the appointment of the 
three University lecturers. A considerable portion of the letter has practically no interest 
for the general reader, especially in this Province. It is only the question of principle 
involved in the controversy which concerns the country generally—the question, namely, 
whether persons of high academic distinction should be disqualified from serving the 
University as lecturers, merely on:the ground that they have taken prominent parts in 
political movements. And it is disappointing to find that on this vital point the reply of 
the Government of India is exceptionally meagre and adds little to our knowledge. zi 


“« The exercise of a wholesome political influence upon students,’ says the letter of 
the Government of India, ‘is not synonymous with the taking of a prominent part in 
age May we ask why? Is it because the politics in such cases are official politics ? 

n what sense are stich politics less ‘ unsettling’ in their effect upon the minds of students 
than the politics of the Congress, for instance? If what is meant is that a person need 
not take a promsnent part in politics in endeavouring to exercise a wholesome influence 
upon students, the obvious reply is that it depends entirely upon the circumstances of a 
particular case whether the part should be prominent or otherwise. A person who seeks 
to exercise this ‘ wholesome’ influence in 4 period of excitement may easily be driven into 
taking a prominent part in politics. As regards the proposition that in cases of doubt it 
would always be open to the Senate to make their recommendations with the statement 
of their reasons for considering that the part taken by any person recommended had not 
been objectionable, do the Government of India really think the thing would be feasible ? 
It cannot surely be feasible in the absence of a common standard of judgment as to what 
is or is not objectionable; and it is this common standard of judgment which is entirely 
lacking in the present case. Regarding Mr. Suhrawardy, the Government state in their 
letter that since the orders of 1909 and 1911 were passed certain new facts have been 
brought to the notice of the Government of India. What are these facts and who have 
brought them to the notice of the Government of India? [sit the C. I. D.? The country 


cannot ratify the decision of Government in such cases, so long as the facts are not publicly | 


stated. And lastly we are told that a voung man does not necessarily become immune from 
political influences. at the age of 21. Will the Government of India be pleased to tell us 
at what age a man, whether young or old, does become necessars/y immune from political 
influences? It is not difficult in any country to meet with ‘children at forty or even 
sixty’; and the only way to secure perfect immunity from political influences is to banish 
such influences from the country. We wonder what the writer of the letter would have 
done if he had to deal with a young man like, say, William Pitt a few months before he 
became Prime Minister of Eugland.” 


27. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 18th Sep- 


lalla Wtnestions! See. tember 1913, publishes the following :— 
“Two very remarkable pronouncements have recently been made on Indian educa- 
tional ideals—one by Mr. Geoffrey Cookson in an article in the Nineteenth Century and 
r, and the other by the Bishop of Madras in a lecture he delivered at Bangalore before a 
large Hindu audience, ° :; o * . . ® 


‘To both of them the supreme defect of the Universities is that they are not sufficiently 
national-—-in other words, not sufficiently adapted to meet the growing requirements of the 
nation. To be able so to meet them, it would not be enough for them to be rooted in the 
country’s past—for the present is on some vital points different from the past ; but since the 
superstructure of the future can be built on no other’ foundation than the past, a regard for 
the past is clearly essential. What is necessary is to co-ordinate this regard for the past with 
an equally earnest regard for the present and the future. What is called the actual life of 
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the people has,\indeed, its roots in the past, but is a life in the present which is being per- 
‘sags. modified on the one hand by the pressure of the énvironment, and on the other 
y ideals and aspirations which are the outcome of the past and the present, but which link 
both with the future. If Indian Universities, therefore, are to keep in close touch with the 
actual life of the country, they must not only study India’s past greatness, in literature, in 
philosophy, in science and art, as well as in religion, but must make themselves an organ of 
the new life that is growing in India—the new ideals and aspirations that are surging in 
the hearts of the more advanced and the more ‘sensitive among her children. This life, 
these ideals and aspirations, may at present be confined to a small minority, but it is this 
smal] minority who represent the nation of the morrow and the day after in the truest sense. 
Yet oddly enough it is this new life, these new ideals and aspirations which some people are 
making a resolute attempt at this moment to banish from the Universities. Vain delusion! — 
Far easier would it be to abolish the Universities <p og than to banish from them what 
constitutes the essence of their life in the future and the only justification for their existence 
in the present.” 


C. STEAD, 
First Asstt, to the Dy. Inspir.-Gent. of Police, 
C. I, D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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I.-—PoLitics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1, Adverting to the speech recently delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy 
7 in the Imperial Legislative Council, the Paisa Akhbar 
— s speech and Tarkish = (T ahore), of the 20th September 1913, says that there 
can be no gainsaying the fact that His Excellency’s 
remark that certain circumstances arose in Constantinople and precipitated the ruin 
of Turkey is open. to contradiction, for, even if His Excellency is justified in taking 
exception to certain high-handed doings during the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
it cannot be denied that, after the establishment of constitutional Government in 
Turkey, the. Turkish Government made sincere efforts to introduce liberty and 
equality throughout the length and breadth of the Ottoman Empire, and afforded 
roof of its confidence in Christians by appointing them to its military service—with 
the result that the Turks suffered serious loss in the course of the recent war. It 
is regrettable, however, that, instead of rendering help in the introduction of 
reforms in Turkey, her Christian subjects threw obstacles in the way and caused 
serious disturbances in Macedonia at.the secret instigation of Bulgaria. Moreover, 
thanks to the machinations of Turkey’s ancient enemy, Russia, the Balkan confeder- 
ates formed a league against Turkey, the members of which, as subsequent events 
have proved, instead of liberating (‘T'urkey’s) Christian subjects, made land-grabbing 
the object of their mission. In these circumstances, it is not right to throw on the 
Turks alone the responsibility for the losses which have resulted from the war. It 
would have been more just if, in addition to dwelling on the administrative . defects 
ofthe Turks, His Excellency had alluded to the doings of the confederates. and had 
expressed abhorrence at the savage atrocities perpetrated by the Bulgarians— 
atrocities which recall the dreadful memories of the dark ages. It is, nevertheless, 
satisfactory to learn that His Excellency regards the Turks with feelings of great 
respect, and acknowledges their hospitality and their courteous behaviour. 


The following is from.the Vanjabee (Lahore) of the 23rd September. 
1913 :— 


“Tt was from every point of viewa remarkable speech which His Excellency the 
Viceroy made at the last meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council. * e * 


“ The present reverses of Turkey, said His Excelleney, were due to the fact that the. 
destinies of Turkey bad been controlled by others than the Turks of the Provinces, and that 
the Turkish soldier had never had a chance in the present war. It is the intriguers at 
Constantinople, the men who offered every obstacle to and successfully prevented the intro- 
duction of reforms in the Turkish Provinces whom. His Excellency holds responsible for the 
situation that has now arisen. His Excellency speaks with a knowledge and authority 
which.no Indian can claim, but as outsiders it has appeared to us ever since the beginning 
of this conflict that Turkish misgovernment in the present case, however real, only-afforded 
a plausible pretext for action which was determined by other causes.. 4 . 


“So far as the great Powers are concerned, one is constrained to observe that among 
the factors which: influenced their attitude during the war an important place must be given 
to the fact that Turkey represents the only non-Christian power in Europe. We have nat 
forgotten the speech delivered immediately after the first Balkan War in which Mr. Asquith 
spoke of the gate through which Christianity had entered Europe. There was not a word 
of sympathy for Turkey in her terrible misfortune in that speech—a mistake, alike from. 
the point of view of humanity and of expediency, which was left to be rectified ata later 
date by Lord Morley.in England and Lord Hardinge and Sir James Meston in India. But 
while we. cannot see our way to accept the view of His Excellency regarding the cause 
which led to the war, we are in absolute agreement with him in the advice which he gave 
to Indian Muhammadans. Indian Muhammadans cannot and ought not to forget that politi- 
cally they. are; Indjang first.and last. and. form part of the British Empire, and,.as ‘such, 
ought not togive an unreasonable interpretation to the idea of Islamic solidarity. Lan- 
Islamism, however one may sympathise with it from the point of view of religion and 
culture, is from the political point of view: worse than a. blunder,; * ad 


2.. Under the heading “ The doors of the United ‘States (of America) 
ES ye are also about to be closed against Indians,’’ the 
Indians and the United States. = 7) 6. (Lahore); of the. 7th September 1913, refers 
to the amendment recently made in the United States’ immigration law prohibit- 
ing emigrants from the Phillippines and elsewhere from landing in the United 
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States, and publishes a translation ofa criticism on the amendment by the 
Sansar, a Canadian Anglo Gurmukhi newspaper. The Sansar says that during 
the last six months very few Indians from Manilla have come to the United 
States ; that the effect of the amendment will be practically to prevent Hindus 
from coming to the United States from Honolulu and elsewhere ; that it is 
absurd to say that Hindus (from the Phillippines) are likely to prove a burden to 
the States Government, as can be shown by the fact that one of the prohibited 
Hindu immigrants was found to possess 120,000 dollars in his pocket ; and that 
if the United States Government wishes do debar Indians from entering its 
territories, it should plainly say so, and need not take the trouble to enact 
complicated laws in imitation of Canada and other British Colonies. Com- 
menting on this criticism, the Desh remarks that the United States of America 
also seem to have been affected by the anti-Indian feeling prevailing in Canada 
and South Africa, and that it is therefore desirable that the Government of India 
should take early steps to remove the grievances of Indian emigrants. It also 
asks Indians to lay aside their religious differences, and to take united action 
in order to impress Government with the fact that Indians unanimously demand 
either that their fellow-countrymen in foreign countries shall be treated 
humanely, or that the people of those foreign lands when coming to India shall 
be paid back in their own coin. 


Satis te a — md 38. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 23rd 
nies. me OE September 1913, publishes the following :— 


“ Not the least important part of His Excellency’s speech at the last meeting of the 
Supreme Legislative Council was that relating to the position of our countrymen in the 
self-governing Colonies. Lis Excellency made it perfectly clear that his heart is entirely 
with us in this matter, and that the Government of India are resolved to do all they can to 
help forward the solution of the question. ;; ° . e ° * 


“Ttis true that it is not so much political equality as legal equality and equality for com= 
mercial and other purposes which our countrymen in the Colonies have been demanding all 
these years, and in some cases not only equality in these senses, but the elementary rights of 
human beings have been denied to them. But it is equally true that at the root of this 
inhuman treatment there is the consciousness on the part of the Colonist that Indians, 
though subjects of the Empire, represent an inferior political status. Not until this con- 
sciousness has been removed can the only satisfactory—the only permanent solution of the 
Indian question be found. The Government in India, therefore, while they should be 
unremitting ia their efforts to secure redress of particular grievances, whether by means of 
representations to the Imperial Government or by adopting retaliatory measures, should 
not for a moment forget that the true, the only remedy lies in their own hauds, and that it 
is their duty to apply this remedy as early as circumstances may permit.” | 


(6)— Home. 


4. The Zumintar (Lahore), of the 2lst September 1913, publishes 
Government and Hindus and the following poem headed ‘ Government’s nazar- 
Mubammadans. 3 butiu ' s— 


‘‘ Sometimes Hindus have fallen into adversity and sometimes Muham- 
madans are involved in trouble; — | | 


“ This is how the top of the capricious (lit uneven) (sphere of the) 
heavens always spins. | 


** The look of kindness at the present moment falls on Munshi Ram, 


* Although Mian Chittu (a leader of a particular section of Lahore Muham- 
madans of the present day) was the apple of those very eyes until yesterday. 


‘* The Arab horse of servility has obstinately come to a standstill at the 
steps of the mosque ; 


‘“ This refractory oriental pony is a Muhammadan after all. 


“ My Government cannot avoid fooling (either of the communities) (Jit. the 
fool of my Government cannot escape from its influence). 


“ Sometimes the Hindu is bajjarbattu (a necklace of a certain kind of 
beads used by Sadhus), while at other times the Muhammadan is nazarbattu 
(something to avert the evil eye).” cst tt tt 
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5. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 23rd September 1913, publishes 
a poem headed “Truth.” The writer—Maulvi 


Muhammad Abdulla, Niaz, of Leiah, Muzaffargarh 
District—speaks as follows :— 


Muhammadans and loyalty. 


(1) “ Tear off the old dress of faith | 
And put on the apparel of loyalty. 


Even if your bosom be pierced by the spear and the throat be 
smitten by the sword, 


Whatever may happen, do not let the nose of loyalty be cut off. 


(2) ‘If you wish to become a Khan Bahadur 
You should kiss the boots of every Englishman day and night. 
What is it to you if any one cry or weep ? 


You shonld sway to and fro singing songs (in praise) of Govern- 
ment. 


(3) “The ghost of the desire for posts and honour is good ; 
How blessed are the heads which are under its influence ! 
It is a good proof of your loyalty to Government 


That you should characterise your community as seditious and 
rebellious. | 


(4) “The Anjuman says ‘Let no lectures savouring of politics be 
delivered in mosques’ ; 


It is incumbent on it to issue this farman— 


‘ Let there be no picture of [slam on the face of the earth.’ 


(5) ‘* We have seen a number of such robbers 
As forcibly take possession of the wealth and property of men ; 
But we have never seen before such dacoits 


As establish their possession in the House of God.” 


6. Ina paragraph headed “ The latest meritorious action of the An- 
jumun-i-Islam, Lahore,” the Zamindar (Lahore), of 
the 7th September 1913, refers to the resolution 
recently passed by this Anjuman prohibiting the delivery of political speeches 
in the Shahi, the Golden and other local mosques, and attacks Khan Bashir Ali 
Khan for passing such a resolution. It says that the discussion of politics in 
mosques should be prohibited if by polities is meant sedition only, butif the 
word signifies chiefly such topics as relate to constitutional demands for the secular 
rights of Muhammadans, there can be no justificatton for passing such a resolu- 
tion, for the Quran contains hundreds of political speeches, and half of it deals 
with matters relating to the faith, while the other half is full of worldly matters. 
In these circumstances, says the Zimindar, Mr. Bashir Ali Khan should afford 
proof of his loyalty by (himself: burning the Quran. The Khan, it adds, 
should remember that the local mosques are not his personal property, that they 
are the abodes of God first and the property of Muhammadans afterwards, and 
that Muhammadans, in accordance with the traditions of the Caliphs and those 
of their ancestors, are justified in assembling together in mosques, and, after 
performing the worship of God, in discussing all topics relating to their wordly 
prosperity within the bounds of the law for the time being in force. As a 
matter of fact, concludes the article, no Anjuman, by covering its face with the 
fascinating veil of the word ‘ Islamia,” or with the help of the golden policy of 
any Khan Bahadur, can deprive Muhammadans of those ancestral rights in the 
possession of which they have long been confirmed by Government. ‘ Long live 
the \Aing Emperor”. 


Muhammadans and Politics. 
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7. Thefollowing is a, summary of the comments. made by the -Tribune 
| of the 20th September on the speech delivered by 
His. Excellency the Viceroy at the closing of the 
nutumn session of the Imperial Legislative Council :— 


The Viceroy’s speech. 


Presidents of Council on such occasions, observes.the TZrisune, do not 
usually make long statements on political and administrative questions, but in 
order to explain this particular utterance there is no need to look for any 
untoward reasons, There are several questions much to the forefront at the 
present time to which a Viceregal assurance brings illumination, and the 
sympathetic manner in which Lord Hardinge approached these questions should 
dispel many. doubts and. uncertainties. His Excellency spoke on.several subjects, 
and he might have touched on other, matters equally important to the occasion ; 
but if his speech establishes a precedent, one may in the future look forward to 
similar enlightenment on. similar occasions. The Tribune. considers that on 
Turkish affairs His Excellency spoke from personal knowledge,. and regards his 
utterance as authoritative. Itis gratifying, it continues, to hear that Great 
Britain realises the importance of Turkey and has.done. her utmost.to befriend 
her, and that she is duly attentive to the religious sentiments of Indian Muham- 
madans in this connection. His Excellency reminded the Muhammadan com- 
munity that it formed part ofa great empire, and advised it to. cultivate 
calmness of judgment, self-restraint and breadth of view.in, its. consideration 
of questions affecting the foreign policy of the Empire as a whole. The Tiébune 
hopes that Muhammadans will take this advice in the spirit in which it was 
given, and. will waste no.energy-on matters that do not affect India territorially 
or administratively. The paper then says that on the, question of Indians in 
the colonies—a question which jt characterises as of the-greatest political import- 
ance and:demanding immediate solution—His Excellency was most sympathetic. 
He declared that the Government of [ndia could honestly claim to have spared 
no efforts to protect the interests of.its Indian subjects in the Colonies. What 
will be the result of the firm and sympathetic representations of the Government 
of India the Ziébune does not know, but it hopes. that Government will not 
hesitate to adopt retaliatury measures if ‘‘ colonial impudence’’ leaves no other 
course possible. 


His Excellency, continues the paper, drew attention to the speech 
delivered by His Honour Sir Michael O’Dwyer at Rawalpindi denouncing the 
»resent state of lawlessness in the Northern Punjab, and gave warning that the 
coo Government would not hesitate to employ repressive measures to stamp 
out thea.evil.. It considers: that to an earnest: and determined reformer the 
problem should. nct.be difficult of solution ; the local Press has made many 
useful suggestions, but as yet no proper. action has been taken by the authorities. 


The Tribune considers that by far the best part. of. His Excellency’s 
speech was that in which, referring to the educational policy of Government, 
he declared that everything possible was being done to realise the hopes created 
by the Royal utterance, and expressed surprise that in certain quarters suspicions 
should have been aroused that Government contemplated arresting the progress of 
higher education. Some of the actions of members of the Educational. Depart- 
ment have certainly given room for doubts and : uncertainties, remarks the paper, 
and Government will have to doa great deal more than it. has done to -assure 
the people that a liberal and progressive educational policy will be. pursued, 
The Tribune, however, fully believes in the sincere and ‘earnest manner in which 
Lord Hardinge demonstrated the high educational ideals which Government - has 
placed before itself His words convey hope and: assurance, it-concludes, but 
words are not all, and it is to be hoped that the actual measures adopted. will 


be more enthusiastic and rapid than at present.. 


The following..is.. from, the. Panjabes (Lahore) of the 20th. September 
1913.:— | - 


“¢ #% 


a 
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“ His Excellengy's observations on .the recrudescence of dacoities in. Bengal were 
characterised by the tact and judgment which we have learnt to associate with his utterances 
generally, and we are in perfect agreement with the view expressed by His Excellency that 
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it is neither necessary nor proper to distinguish between what are. called political dacoities 
and ordinary dacoities. The phrase ‘ political dacoity’ has never conveyed any meaning to 
our ears, and we have always Sean of opinion that all who are found to have committed the 
crime—whether bhadralogs or others—should be treated exactly alike. At the same tinie it 
seems to us that His Excellency is not quite right in expressing his surprise that so-called 
political crime should continue even after the modification of the partition. A tendency 
towards any form of criminality—once it has orginated, no matter from what cause—always 
dies hard. There is no question that the modification of the partition has knocked the 
bottom out of the criminal movement in Bengal, so far as it was political in its origin, and 
the movement, as such, we are convinced, has disappeared. But some of the individuals who 
lost their heads still remain, and though they are only a handful, it is possible that their 
sinister activities have not altogether ceased. This, however, was anticipated by the wisest 
English statesmen, among others by His Excellency himself, about the very time when the 
partition was cancelled, and there seems to us to be no reason why His Excellency should be 
surprised merely because the anticipation is coming true. The most important part of His 
Excellency’s speech was that relating to the educational problem, but it requires more space 
to do justice to it than we can afford in this issue. 


6 # « . @) 


The Obserrer (Lahore), of the 20th September 1913, publishes th2 
following :— 


* o * * 2 


“ Lord Hardinge’s speech is a weighty deliverance ; and we think we are not exagger™ 
ating when we say that as an authoritative pronouncement on foreign politics, no less’ than 
as an Official utterance on the internal situation in India, no speech delivered in recent times 
by the head of the Government of India has surpassed in interest anil importance last _Wed- 
nesday’s deliverance ofthe Viceroy. It contains a searching survey of the situation ig the 
Near Exst and in Persia, and concludes with significant advice to the Indian Musalmans. As 
such, it calls for careful perusal and well-considered commeat, which we must reserve for 4 
future occasion.” | : ee ne 


_ The same paper in a lengthy article in its issue of September 24th, 1913, 
in which the Viceroy’s speech at last week’s meeting of the Imperial Council, 
especially that’ portion which referred to Muhammadan affairs in India and 
abroad, is discussed, concludes as follows :— | 


“This solicitude for the feelings of the Indian Muslims and the welfare of Muslim 

States is all very re-assuring and, we need hardly add, will evoke expressions of genuina 
satisfaction from all sections of the Muslim community in this country. No less inter- 
esting, and we think by no means less important, was His Excellency’s exhortation to the 
Indian Musalmans as a whole, an exhortation which the Viceroy himself characterised as 
a ‘friendly warning and advice to the Muhammadao community in India.’ Lord Hardinge 
urged the Muhammadans not to forget that they formed part ofa great empire and not 
to give an unreasonable interpretation to the idea of Islamic solidarity, appealing to them 
in the most friendly spirit todo all in their power to cultivate calmness of judgment, 
self-restraint and breadth of view in their consideration of questions affecting the foreign 
policy of the empire asa whole. We can assure His Excellency that his advice will be 
taken by the Musalmans in the spirit in which it is tendered;that the well-grounded 
faith of the community has not for one moment been shaken in England's love of justice 
and fair play; that if sometimes strong language has been used in giving vent to the 
peut-up feelings of the people, which have been profoundly influenced by the gloom that 
threatened at times to darken permanently the horizon of Islam, the community has not 
allowed the fleeting passions of the moment to warp its sounder judgment, and that 4 
policy of narrow views and undignified exhibition of temper has never found and can 
never find favour with Muslim India as a whole. Wedo not mean to vs | that individuals 
have not been sometimes carried away by the impulse of the moment; but we believe we 
are not wrong in affirming that the national equilibrium has been always quickly recovered, 
and that ‘calmness of judgment, self-restraint and breadth of view, in the consideration 
of the policy uf the empire, have ever been the goal aimed at in the formulation of Muslim 
ublic opinion about questions of vital import and singificance to Great Britain. We 
are sure His Excellency, with his intimate knowledge ofthe character of the peoples of 
the East in general and the Musalmans in particular, will be the first to recognize that the 
irritating speeches of some members of the House of Commons and the writings of irres- 
ponsible journalists in Britain, while failing grievously to take a broad view of England's 
responsibilites and of the many-sided Imperial considerations which should sway her in 
the settlement of ‘ the foreign policy of the empire a8 a whole, and while not infrequently 
employing language that has surprised and pained the Muslim mind, that these speeches 
aad writings have undoubtedly wrought mischief; and afy soreness of sentiment, which 
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has been felt or expressed in India, can be directly attributed, to no small axtent, to the 
resentment caused by such ill-advised vapourings. At the same time we wish it to be 
clearly uoderstood chat, whatever provocation may have been received in this line, it will 
not and cannot justify any Jndian Musalman in bidding good-bye to reason and common- 
sense ; that as citizens of a great empire we owe heavy obligations to the British empire 
towards which we should not shut our eyes ; and that It is wrong on principle to allow the 
impulse of the moment to get the better of matured judgment. No words can be strong 
enough to condemn ill-informed or prejudiced criticism of the measures and motives of 
Government ; and if any section of the community, however sma'l in numbers, has been 
Jed into error, it should be the duty of the rest of the community to bring back the 
atraying sheep to the common fold and to assert its time-honoured principles of sanity 
and moderation with authority and consistency. It may, therefore, be confidently asserted, 
without the least fear of contradiction, that the words ofthe Viceroy will be carefully 
considered by our co-religionists all over India, and that the vast majority of the Musal- 
mans will not be slow to profit by His Exceilency’s advice. Lord Hardinge’s claim that 
he speake from personal knowledge cannot be disputed, nor his sympathy with our people 
denied. Further, we have not the slightest hesitation in accepting as absolutely sincere 
His Excellency’s protestations of ‘deep distress’ over the sad events at Cawnpore and of 
‘sorrow for the innocent widows and orphans in the losses they have sustained.’ Moreover 
the advice of a Viceroy, with Lord Hardinge’s antecedents, cannot be lightly thrown away ; 
and though we believe that the sense of loyalty to his rulers is sufficiently innate even 
in the average Muslim heart to keep him in the right path, out of adherence to the 
righteous commands of his peace-loving religion, yet we welcume the Viceroy’s attempt to 
remiod the Musalmans of their obligations ; and in expressing the conviction that the 
Indian Musalmans in general will never forget their obligations in future, as they have not 
forgotten them in the past, we cannot conclude without repeating our thanks to Lord 
Hardinge for his wise advice and sincere sympathy.” 


8. The following is from the 4iya Patrikea 
Delhi Bom re gy ae (Lahore) of the 20th September 1913 :— 


“ We publish elsewhere comments in two of the Vernacular papers which have 
appeared on the proposed dismissal of the Manager, Delhi Branch, by the Directors, who, we 
learn, have received veiled hints from the authorities to dispense with his services. The 
facta and papers conneeted with this disgraceful affair have been before us for the past six 
weeks, but they were not made public as it was thought a discussion in the Press might 
embarrass the powers that be. 


“Tt is alleged that the Bank Manager showed ‘gross laxity’; it is easy to prefer 
such a genetal, indefinite charge, but the question is how and in what respect was he guilty 
of negligence ? Did the Chief Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioner or the Police Officers 
issue any general orders or special instructions to the owners or oceupiers of houses alung 
the procession route, and were they not observed by the Bank officials? If the authorities 
with all the resources and information at their disposal, and the whole army of C.I. D., 
Police and other establishment under their command, did not get a scent as to the move- 
ments of the eulpirt, who could travel unnoticed all the way down, say from Bengal, Rampur. 
or Bombay ; if the miscreant armed with the deadly missile could enter and live in Delhi 
undetected ; if after the commission of the diabolical crime he could escape unmolested 
without laying a single official—-out of the vast body of men in uniform avd in plain 
dehn- in or [adiao, open tu the charge of ‘ gross laxity’ ; and if even some of the - 


Directors of the General Beard, Deputies, Magistrates and other notables present in the 


Bank premises at the time of the oceurrence could not diseover the movements of the cul- 
prit, wherein, we ask, comes the ‘ gross laxity ‘ of the poor Manager and his staff ? 


* The Manager is a conscientious and religious man with an unexceptionable charac- 
ter. If he had fallen in with the suggestions thrown out by unscrupulous persons durin 
the course of the investigation, and had under pressure, when he was being persecuted an 
kept uoder surveillance, made false statements compromising the position of certain public 
men, starvation and penury would oot be staring him in the face ; he would not only have 
thereby saved his own skin, byt brought trouble on others, but that was below his self- 
respect and he firmly stuck to truth. Js this the reward that he is to receive at the hands 
of his own people? An over-zealous or nervous offcial may be excused if, on finding that 
such a heinous crime goes unpunished, he in a pet condemna the building from which the 
culprit is supposed to have thrown the missle and its occupants, but what justification, legal 
or moral, can there be for the Directors to bring ruin and disgrace on a subordinate of theirs 
who has served them faithfully, and whom they know and lelseve to be perfectly innocent f 


“It willbe a great shock to public epinion if the Directors or a majority of them go 
against their own convietions and follow a certain course of action and perpetrate a grievous 
wrong beeavse they are ‘ well-advised ‘—not officially but privately-——to make a oat 
of their own officials. Such an act on their part will be most cowardly and compromising ; 
it will he an admission (1) that the bamb was thrawa from the Rank, while the popular 
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belief is that such was not the case ; (2) that its officials had something todo with the out- 
rage ; or (3) that they did really show ‘gross laxity, which is not true. It must be con- 
fessed that the Directorate is composed of highly educated Indians, men-of light and lead- 
ing: (t) Bhagat Ishwar Dass, M. A., Chairman, is a retired Advocate, a religious man who is 
ever preaching ethical rules of conduct; (2) Rai Bahadur Mulraj, M. A, retired District Judge, 
has a repatation for honesty ; he has long been connected with several public institutions ; 
(3) Lala Lajpat Rai is a patriot and reformer of high fame ; ‘4) Dr. Gokal Chand Narang, 
M. A., Ph. D,, is a rising young man of great promise ; (5) Rai Bahadur Niranjan Dass, 
B. A., is the public prosecutor, while (6, Lala Dhanpatrai, B. A., LL. B., is a distinguished 
lawyer. If such men cannot withstand a little pressure, where is the hope for our country- 
meu? All talk of self-government and higher offices is then mere brag. 


“The diplomatic communication to the local Director sent by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner (which we hope to publish if necessary) was, we are sure, issued without the cog- 
nisance or kaowledge of His Excellency Lord Hardinge, our kind and just Viceroy, or of - his 
noble, tender-hearted consort. From what we know of their sympathy, love of justice and 
mercy we are certain that if the facts are brought to their notice the officer concerned will 
be compelled to withdraw the remarks and ‘ advice’ which are calculated to cause ruin to 
ianocent persons and their families.” 


9, The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 23rd 


Wuatane. Bengal and the September 1913, publishes the following :— 


“No part of His Excellency’s speech will be read with greater attention, at any rate 
in Bengal, than that in which he drew a coutrast between the conduct of those young men, 
belonging to respectable families, fortunately only a handful, who have so far lost their 
head as to resort to the heinous crime of dacoity, and that of their brilliant, patriotic and 
self-sacrificiog brethren who went to the relief of the unfortunate sufferers from the recent 
terrible floods, ° ¥é ” ’ . . . 


“This Viceregal appreciation of true and active patriotism is in significant contrast 
with the attitude of those Anglo-Indian newspapers, and also, one is sorry to say, of not a 
few subordinate officials, who are never so happy as when they can twist every act of 
patriotism on the part of our people into crime, potential or actual. His Excellency knows 
better than this vulgar tribe of our detractors. He knows that the stronge:t bulwark ofa 
civilised Government, especially under modern conditions, is the active patriotism of its 
people. Where this exists, everything either is, or may be trusted in the end to turn out 
to be, for the best. Where this is wanting, nothing else will avail. It follows that the 
energies of the Government and the public funds could not be more profitably employed 
than in fostering this spirit of active patriotism among the young generations who are the 
citizens of the morrow; and His Excellency very significantly observed in another part of 
his speeeh that ‘ no sacrifice is too great for their welfare and their education. ” 


HII].—Native STarss. 


10. The following is from the Observer 
-Mahammedans in Toonch Biate, —(T ahore) of the 20th September 1913 :— 


“ We detailed some time ago the persecution to which the Muhammadans of Poonch 
‘were subjected under the new Wazir of the State, persecutions which compelled large 
numbers of them to quit their homes and emigrate to Kashmir and the adjoining British 
territory. Our readers will not have forgotten the efforts of His Highness the Raja to 
calm the discontent, how Wazir Sundar Singh and Khwaja Abdullaju of Poonch and Khwaja 
Abdus Samad Kakru visited the Muslim emigrants in Kashmir and induced them to return 
to their homes, giving them their plighted word that their grievances would be redressed. 
Among the undertakings stated to have been given tothe Musalmans on behalf of the 
State were (1) that the newly introduced practice of Jhatka would be abolished ; (2) that 
natives of Poonch would have prior claims to appointments in the State service, and qualified . 
Muhammadans would not be passed over in favour of non-Muslim; (3) that ate a 
Habibju and M. Ghulam Haidar Khan, who were expelled from the State, would 
recalled with honour; (4) that the State aid to the Islamia School, Poonch, would be 
increased from Rs, 90 to Rs. 100 per mensem and (5) that the land granted by the State 
for the recreation ground in connection with the school would be extended from 8 to 4 
ghumauns. It was these distinct pledges that led the erstwhile prosecuted sons of the 


- goil to go back to their homes. We are, however, sorry to learn that though more than a 
month has passed since the emigrants returned to their homes, not one of the promises has 


et been fulfilled. The Jhatka shops have not been closed, the deported Muslim leaders 
ee not been recalled, the just claims of the Musalmans to the State service have not 
peen practically repognised, and the undertaking about gree of land ard pecuniary aid 
to the Islamia Schcol has not been yet made good. And to crown all, only a short while 
ago two Muhammadans from the Punjab, who after an arduous journey extending over five 
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or six days came to Poonch to see their relatives, were at once expelled from the State 
and not allowed to rest even for the night. Such are the allegations that have reached 
us against the State authorities, which, if true, clearly indicate that the poor Musalmans 
ef the State were simply hoaxed in listening to the counsels of their three mentors who. 
induced them to return to Poonch. We appeal to His Highness the Raja once more to 
redress the grievances of his Muhammadan subjects. His Highness should act on the 
principle of noblesse oblige and redeem the promises made on his_ behalf to the Musalmans. 
Will uot the Resident of the Kashmir State be also pleased to look into the matter?” 


V—Native Societigs anD Reitiaious MatTrers. 


1l. The Pais Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th September 1913, publishes 
from its Cawnpore correspondent a communication 
headed “‘ The accused in the Cawnpore riot.” The 
writer says that during the first few days various attempts were made by in-. 
terested persons to persuade the accused to confess their guilt and to pray for. 
mercy. (Their efforts, however, having failed) Majid Ahmad and Karim Ahmad 
tried their best to persuade counsel for the defence to comply with the sug-: 
gestion of the Government Pleader (? to put ina petition for mercy), especially 
ns the Court was prepared to withdraw the charge under. Section 333, Indian 
Penal Code, but the defence pleaders unanimously declined to do so and exs 
pressed their full confidence in Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq. The two men then went 
to the local jail and did their utmost to persuade some of the accused to engage 
n certain Mr. Hume for their defence, but all of them expressed confidence in 
the Hon'ble Mr. Haq and refused to engage anyone else. 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 7th September 1913, publishes a con- 
tribution headed ‘‘ An impartial investigation into the Cawnpore incident through 
a non-official commission”, The writer—one Saiyid Abdul Wadud, of Bareilly— 
deplores the conduct of Government in not permitting the Hon’ble Khawaja Ghulam- 
us-Saqlain to move a resolution advocating the appointment of a commission to 
enquire into the Cawnpore incident, and says that this has murdered the lawful 
aspirations of the justice-loving people of India. If, however, Sir James Meston does 
not like to meet the united wishes of the Muhammadans of India, why do they 
not do something for themselves? The writer then suggests that Indian 
Muhammadans should appoint an independent and non-official commission, con- 
sisting of such Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsis and Europeans as cannot be 
regarded as unreliable by Angto-Indians, to enquire into the actions of the 
officials under Sir James and place the result of their enquiry before the British 
public. The commission should also enquire into the conduct of Sir James 
Meston and Mr. Tyler, and prepare a report containing photos of the scene of 
the occurrence and the buildings concerned, and of the little children whose 
parents were mercilessly massacred in the disturbance. The writer regrets the 
impossibility of obtaining photos of the scene just after the affray, when the 
bodies of the worshippers of Islam were writhing in agony in the mosque, but 
remarks that possibly this report will prove a phota of the (present) condition 
of the Indian Civil Service to the British nation. If, however, it leads to no 
result, it will at least furnish the English public with a reasonable proof of the 
despotic doings of imprudent officials of the Indian Civil Service, and of the: 


ignorance and carelessness they display towards the religious feelings and 
aspirations of Indians, 


In a note headed ‘“ Hindu-Muhammadan unity,” the Zamindar (Lahore), 
of the 7th September 1913, says that the pain “ we”’ are feeling at the Cawnpore 
incident has also begun to be felt by ‘our ”’ Hineu brethren, for, side by side with 
Muhammadan lawyers, Hindu legal practitioners are performing the noble and 
patriotic duty of helping those in trouble at Cawnpore, and “ our” Hindu brethren 
have now gone beyond verbal sympathy and have begun to discharge their bro- 
therly duty by giving pecuniary assistance also. It then refers to a letter received 
from one Munshi Joti Parshad Mahanbir, Director, J. N. Singh & Co., express- 
ing sympathy with the dead and the wounded, and with those imprisoned for riot, 
and offering a donation of Is. 25 in their aid. Fhe Editor says that he regards 


1 gaa as the foundation—stone of the structure af the united nationality of 
ndia, , hisses , 
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The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 10th September 1913, publishes an article 
headed “ Fhe tenets of Islam: a comprehensive. dialogue,”’ in which it reproduces, 
a conversation supposed to have taken place at Luhore between a Maulvi Fateh Ali 
Khan and a Satyid Muhammad Hassan. Referring to the dialogue between M. 
Sadiq Ali Khan and Khan Wafadar Ali Khan published in the Zumindar. of: the. 
8th instant (vide paragraph 10 of Selections No. 37), Saiyid Muhammad Hassan is 
made to say that the remark in the dialogue that the Cawnpore incident has en- 
flamed the minds of Muhammaduans with the fire. of revenge against three or four 
individuals is objectionable in so faras it applies to “us,” especially as “ our” 
character has so far remained unsullied by political obloquy. In reply Maulvi 
Fateh. Alt Khan says that if it be true that the word revenge in this particular 
case means that Muhammadans wish to take the law into their own hands and: 
kill certain individuals, which God forbid, assuredly nothing can be more objection- 
able in the eyes of Islam. It being the business of God to take revenge, and the 
duty of Muhammadans to display patience, no Muhammadan in, the country, 
he adds, should entertain such an idea. The Saiyid then again refers to. 
Maulvi Sadiq Ali Khan’s remark that, if justice is not done in connection with the 
Cawnpore incident, some of the Muhammadans will have to leave the country, and 
others will establish secret societies and rise up for the protection of their religion, 
and will learn from the Bengalis the manufacture and use of bombs. The 
Maulvi replies that he agrees with Maulvi Sadiq Ali that, in case there is absolute- 
ly no hope of justice. being done in the matter “we’’ should emigrate from 
[India and leave the English to deal with the Bengalis, but he considers the estab- 
lishment of secret societies by Muhammadans for the purpose of manufacturing 
and using bombs to be repugnant to the tenets of Islam. The Maulvi then ex- 
presses his approval of the conduct of the Zamindar in publishing these remarks, 
for, if they had not appeared in the paper, Government would never have known 
that such an idea could be engendered by a state of extreme disappointment. 
The Saiyid, however, declares that it was the duty of the Zamindar to exert its 
influence to prevent such ideas finding a place in the minds of the people. On 
the Maulvi remarking that the Zamindar has supported the Khan Bahadur in 
objecting to any mention of the word bomb, the Saiyid is made to declare that the 
Zamindar ought to have supported the Khan Bahadur still more vigorously and 
to have condemned (lit refuted) Maulvi Sadik Ali with equal energy. In reply, 
the Maulvi says that he also has read the Zamindar ever since its birth, and every 
word in it has taken hold of his imagination ; that he always finds it praising the 
British Government and characterising it as just and equitable and a boon for 
India ; and that it always prays for the permanence in India of the British Gov- 
ernment, which is based on justice, equity and freedom, He then goes on to say 
that Government is after all composed of mortals, and its agents are not free from 
blunders and mistakes. This being so, it is proof of the Zamindar’s love for the 
British Government that it has somewhat severely criticised such misguided actions 
({i¢. stumblings) and despotic doings on the part of its officers as are clearly sub- 
versive of the principles of the British Government. The Saiyid then admits the 
truth of this, but reminds his friend that the stories, true or false, of tale-carriers, 
apies, and informers have to-day a good deal to do with the stability of the British 
(sovernment in India, and that in the event of such spies being Khan Bahadurs, 
Honorary Magistrates, and Editors, the position of the Zamindar and other such 
truthful papers is a perilous one. In conclusion, the Maulviis made to say that 
there is no danger from spies, who concoct stories, (d7¢. falsehood), nor from 
newsmongers, wha love falsehood, (for) he who has his accounts clear has no 
fear of the accountant. God is the protector (2/¢. owner) of “ ourselves’ and 
‘ our” national newspaper, the Zamindar, and “ when we possess God we do not 
need a pilot.” F ae | & 


The Zamindur (Lahore), of the 11th September 1913, publishes a com- 
munication headed ‘“ The Cawnpore incident and the love of truth of our Hindu 
brethren.” The writer—one Pandit Ram Nath, Avasthi, a zamindar of village 
Meondha, Pargana Garwan, District Banda—says that he was present in Cawnpore 
when the riot took place. He affirms that with his gown eyes he saw Muhammadans 
shot down, not aly at the scene of the riot, but also in the city itself whenever 
any appeared in sight, and that in the mosque itself innumerable Muhammadans 
were shot dead. He further adds that about 150 Muhgmmadan dead bodies tied up 
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in sacks were hastily thrown into the river when “ we” were bathing there. He 
| then remarks that this fact should be given (wide) publicity, and expresses ‘his 
’ willingness to give evidence in Court in support of it if “‘ you’”’ or counsel for the 
defence will give assurance that Government will not be angry with “us” for 
speaking the truth. 


Commenting on this, the Zamindar assures the writer that truthfulness 
can never be considered liable to punishment by Government, nor should a person 
be afraid of telling the truth. It then asks the Hon’ble Mr. Mazhar-ul-Hagq, 
Dr. Muhammad Iqbal and others to look into the matter, and, if necessary, to 
include the name of the writer‘in the list of witnesses. 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 23rd September 1913, publishes a contri- 
bution headed “ Machinations for effecting a compromise.” For some time past, 
says the writer, who styles himself a well-wisher of Muhammadans, it has been 
rumoured that negotiations fora compromise over the Cawnpore mosque incident 
have been going on. The world, he adds, has seen that the period of despotism 
and oppression has come toanend. The tyrants, intoxicated with the power of 
their rule, have fulfilled their hearts’ desires, and have committed irregularities 
in connection with the acquisition of land and the mosque (?). In view, however, 
of the facts that they demolished a portion of the mosque at the point of the 
bayonet, that they shot and bayonetted innocent Muhammadan children and men 
far advanced in years, that they kept in the lock-up a number of children and old 
men, most of whom are now being prosecuted, and that they tried to induce the ac- 
cused to confess their guilt, and.in-view of the fact that the tyrannical doings 
(of the authorities) have created feelings of abhorrence in the minds of Muham- 
madans all over India, it can be anything but proper to effect a compromise 
which is only likely to suppress the truth. He. then says that if the rumour ‘is 
ae true, the Muhammadan leaders should not lose sight of the following 
acts ;— | : 


(1) That the Cawnpore Mosque dispute is not local, but national and 
religious, and has uniformly affected the whole Muhammadan 
community, No action can therefore be taken without con- 
sulting and obtaining the consent of the leading men of the 
community. | 


(2) That the local authorities have obviously interfered with the re- 
ligion of Muhammadans, ) 


(3) That a large number of Muhammadans have been mercilessly and 
heartlessly killed like so many dogs and cats, and that their 
dependents and survivors are in great distress (Jé¢. have been as 
if buried alive). This is an act of oppression which must not be 
overlooked, and an enquiry is essential, It cannot therefore be 
just or prudent to effect a compromise or to allow the matter to 
drop until enquiries have been made into (the conduct Of) the 
oppressive murderers through an independent body. In con- 
clusion, the writer advises the leaders of his community to act 
with caution, telling them that truth is on their side and 
that Muhammadans need not mind suffering a little longer, 

for good is sure to result eventually. 


The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 9th September 1913, publishes an 
Urdu poem headed “ The a i of Muhammadans,” in which the writer, 
‘© Faryadi,” aske God to help Muhammadans (when) every Muhammadan house 
is in mourning. Blood, he says, was shed in Cawnpore and is flowing in the 


country, and although it is dumb (the word used is lal, which. means both “ reg 
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and “ dumb”), yet it is telling everything. He then apostrophises God as 
follows :— 


‘OQ God ! what ia the use of thy Godhead ? 


‘ Thine house has been demolished. Hast Thou any respect for Thy 
name ? 


“ The bodies of the wounded have been riddled with (bullets from) guns. 


“ The blood of the martyrs has flowed and spread on the land of the 
slaughter. 


‘What troubles (Muhammadans) have suffered at the hands of the hizh- 
handed and merciless (authorities) ! 


_ (Although) we are in the right, yet floods (of misfortune) have over- 
taken us on all sides, | 


“It has been held a crime (for us) to handle a few lumps of clay ; 


‘** (But) things are such that lances and bullets and shots have been held 
lawful (when used agaiust us). 


_ “Such is the raign (Ut. period) of wrath that hundreds of oppressions have 
been practised on us, 


‘’ And yet it is strange that we have been held guilty."’ 


The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 17th September 1913, in a note headed 
* Need of a Government announcement,” says that the representative of the 
- Paisa Akhbar also heard at Cawnpore on the 28th August that cartfuls of 
corpses were thrown into the river, but that the people, on being asked if they 
could name any particular carter, were unable to make any reply. It then 
observes that the surviving relatives of the 138 murdered and the 105 accused 
persons are being helped with money from the sum of about Rs. 40,000 so far sent 
to Cawnpore, and enquires whether the committee, which has prepared a list of 
the widows and orphans, could not also, in the event of the story being true, 
prepare a list of the survivors of the 150 who were murdered. 


12. The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 10th September 1913, publishes a 
ia contribution in which the writer dwells on the 
C cont and Muhammadans of insipid character of this year’s ’Id celebrations at 
Cawnpore. He says that Hindus asa community, 
even when the mosque affair first began, did not oppose Muhammadans; long 
before the occurrence of the dreadful incident, when the question of the demoli- 
tion was under the discussion of the municipality, several Hindu members 
supported the view of Muhammadans, and the Hindu community, on finding that 
Muhammadans were not prepared to celebrate their joyful festival on account 
of the grief they felt at the death of the martyrs and the imprisonment of 
several Muhammadans, shared the fate of the other community and refrained from 
observing the Tej festival, which synchronised with the ’Id. Some people, how- 
ever, allege that Hindus abstained from celebrating their festival because they 
were under the apprehension that the Muhammadans would cause a riot and loot 
the Hindus, and the posting of armed police brought from the Mofussal was 
adduced as a proof in support of this apprehension. If, however, this allegation 
be well founded, the conduct of the Hindus is deplorable ; and shameful too is the 
conduct of those people who created the apprehension. But if these were not 
their motives, the conduct of the Hindus is most praiseworthy ; it points to a 
not far distant day when Hindus and Mubammadans will begin to regard them- 
selves as sons of one and the same mother, and will heartily unite to serve her. 


138. The Darbar (Lahore), of the 5th September 1913, publishes a con- 
stint ah eit le tribution entitled ‘* We are Hindus. How should we 
Ban str di copy tsa treat Muhammadans ?”’ The writer—Lala Labhu 
Ram, B. A.; Pleader, Chief Court, Punjab—asks why “ we”’ find that there is no 
mutual affection and sympathy between the two communities. A Hindu 
logician, he adds, will reply that they have nothing in common ; that when any 
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occasion arises they prove themselves to be hostile to each other; that Muham- 
madans always employ every means—legal or illegal —to help their co-religioniste, 
and never help a truthful Hindu against a lying Muhammadan ; and that, in these 
circumstances, “ we” should treat Muhammadans just as they treat “ us.’’ But 
an experienced Hindu, well versed in the affairs of the world, will say that 
Hindus and Muhammadans are different nations ; that as they are not indepen- 
dent, and the reins of their destiny are in the hands of a third nation, it is absurd 
for the two neighbours to fight with each other ; and that even if Mahainmadans 
do not feel disposed to be reconciled to “us,” “ we” should not continue to be 
hostile to them. There are, however, a few zealous Hindus who, recollecting the 
merciless invasions of Mahmud and the historical oppressions of Aurangzeb, are 
apt to call Muhammadans their enemies. Such assertions are a poor proof of. the 
prudence and thoughtfulness of Hindus, for a true Hindu will sacrifice his life for 
the sake of othera,:and will regard both Hindus and Muhammadans as sons 
of the same God, each community cherishing its own religion. A consider- 
ation of the. present condition. of the world, continues the writer, will con- 
vince everybody that Hindus and Muhammadans are the only two com- 
iwunities on the surface of the earth who worship God, all others’ being 
worshippers of matter. To tell the truth, there is no material difference between 
the two communities, and, if there be any difference at all, it has been, in the 
words of Khwaja Hasan Nizami, the creation of Muhammadans themselves, who 
for many years have been intentionally dissociating themselves from Hindus 
both in political and social matters, and have been raising the cry of separate 
electorates. The paper then quotes extracts from the speech delivered by 
Mr. -Jalal-ud-din, Barrister-at-Law, on the Canadian immigration question, 
describing how the civilization of Hindus and Muhammadans is one and the same ; 
how the question of chhué arose amqong the Hindus when the activities of preachers 
and Muhammadans from foreign: ,cguntries wrought a change in the friendly 
relations of the two communities; how the observance of chhut even by 
poor Hindus was respected by the most powerful Muhammadan kings in the 
golden days of Muhammadan power and grandeur ; and lastly how the Muham- 
madans and Hindus, although differing.in religion, were one and the same from a. 
national point of view. In conclusion, the writer says that the Muhammadan 
leaders wish Hindus and Muhammadans to unite, and in support. of this assertion 
it refers to the letter from the Secretary of the Muslim League published in the 
Mindu papers, and to the speeches of Mr. Muhammad Shafi, Maulvi Zafar Ali 
Khan and His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab at Rawalpindi. 


14. .The Desh (Lahore), of the 11th September 1913, publishes an Urdu 
poem entitled “The question of Hindu-Muham-. 
madan unity,’ in which the writer—Lala Lal Chand, 
Falak—asks how long estrangement will continue to exist’ between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, who are inseparably connected, and how long Muhammadans 
will continue to remain arrogant and.to assert their claim of superiority. 


| Hindu-Mabammadan unity. 


15. Under the query “ Will Hindus still continue to buy flesh from 
ne ee ‘-  Muhammadan_ butchers ?”, the Hindustan (Lahore), 
Iasicenmens ae of the 10th September 1913, declares that until 
Hindus are able to give up eating flesh, an apparent impossibility at the present 
moment, they should take a vow not to buy flesh from Muhammadan butchers, for 
otherwise it will be impossible for them to escape eating beef. The paper then 
refers to the remark of the Baghir that Muhammadan butchers sell beef not 
from any motive of eid, but merely for pecuniary advantage, and says that the 
Bashir by this. very remark acknowledges that- Muhammadan butchers, what- 
ever their motive may be, are undoubtedly in the habit: of selling beef,.a practice 
contrary to the Hindu religion. In conclusion, the paper observes that the 
uestion at issue is not a question of motive ; it centres on the detestable fact that 
it is desirable that Hindus should at least give. up purchasing flésh from. “Muham- 
madav. butchers, especially in view of the confession of the Bashir. 


16. Writing undet the heading Angers of (the promised) Messiah,” 
a ee ~~ the Pazal (Qadian), of the 10th September 1913 
aoe ae — enquires where aré the Islatjie kinjedoria’ Which used 
to spread from China to Spain, where has the Islamic dignity gone, and what hes 
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become of the power and might (of Islam). Islam, it adds, used to devour the 
heathen (/sé. heathenism), but the heathen are now swallowing Islam. The 
fighting. sword of Islam has been returned to its sheath, and Muhammadans 
having reached the summit of their advancement are now being dragged to the 
lowest depth of the earth. -Ihe number of the Prophet’s followers is nowadays 
decreasing, while that of those who abuse Muhammad is on the increase. Is 
this not a horrible and dreadful sight for a sensitive person? Are Muham. 
madans indifferent to the existing state of affairs, and do they not think that. the 
time has come when God should shower His blessings (J/¢. rain) over them 
from the sky ? Are there further days of Islamic degradation still in store for 
them ? Has not the weakness of [slam reached its utmost limit? Do Muham- 
madans still await the day when its enemies will wholly trample down Islam ? 
Has not the time come when God’s sense of shame should be awakened and 
when He will shower blessings to reassure dendened hearts? Do they await the 
appointment (of a spiritual reformer) by God ? They should bear in mind that 
the time has come when the blessings of God are hanging over the heads of 
His people in the form of a thick cloud, and when the mercy of God has appeared 
in the shape of the Messiah (Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian). The Fazal then 
remarks: that relief always succeeds famine, and enquires why no rain has fallen 
after the spiritual drought (déé. famine) of Islam ? Can any one say that God 
does not care even so much for “ our” souls as for ‘‘our’’ dead bodies? He is 
merciful, and whoso creates misunderstanding against Him is destroyed, But 
if the Messiah has come, what do these misfortunes signify, and why are the 
troubles of to-day not removed ? When rain falls on dry land warm vapours 
begin to arise from the svil ; in the same way the land is emitting filthy (exhala- 
tions) on the arrival of the Messiah, but afterwards the days of ease and 
comfort with follow. Those, however, who do not gather this rain of the bless- 
ings of God will be thrust out from the kingdom. Blessed are those who repent 
before the advent of the hour of Judgment. ae 


VI.—L&GISLATION. 


17. Writing under the heading “The severity of the Press Act,” the 
Afghan (Peshawar), of the 5th September 1913, 
refers to the securities demanded from the Hamdard, 
the Rajig and certain other Mukammadan papers, and asks why so many securi- 
ties are being demanded from the Muhammadan Press. Government is probably 
under the impression that this will serve to gag the Press, observes the paper, 
but, as a matter of fact, the public have begun to realise the meaning of the securi- 
‘ties and to. regard newspapers from which seeurities are demanded with great 
respect, so that the efforts of the Government to overawe the Muhammadan 
‘Press are thus likely to be rendered futile. The more Government practises 
rigour, the more it will “ strengthen the voice of the Press.’’ Government, in fact, 
should adopt a mild, sympathetic and conciliatory attitude towards the Press, 
for Indian (journalists), who give expression to the feelings and aspirations of 
the people, never think in the performance of their duty that they are addressing 
a foreign Government. As a matter of fact, they regard the British Government 
as a national Government, and hence they boldly represent to it the feelings of 
the people; otherwise they would never have addressed foreigners so freely. 
The Afghan then assures Government that Muhammadans can never stand in 
opposition to it, but declares that all Muhammadans not only now sympathise 
with influential Muhammadan newspapers, but even love them. They cannot 
endure the tribulations of these papers, simply because they have come to know 
that they are being sacrificed at the altar of policy or enmity. But if Muham- 
madan papers are punished for any fault, they are sure to be regarded with 


abhorrence by the people. 


The Press Act. 


ae ae 18. The following is from the Comrade 
Muslim Press.and the Press Ast. — (ye1hi) of the 20th September 1913 :— 


a The-Mussslmans and the Muslim Press have done and are doing all they could to 
‘support Government as long as they feel. that the Government was just and its officials 
anxious to respect the feelings of the’ people. No praise was too good forthem. If any 
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critic of the present Muslim attitude took thé least trouble and went over the files of Muslim 

apers of two years back, he would find the community grateful, especially at a time when 
it was, through its own magnificant efforts, building up the great Muslim University. The 
Government officials looked on benevulently, but there were not wanting some who shook 
their heads, being disagreeably surprised at the energy and power of organization displayed 
by a community who had deprecated itself, and was taken literally at its words and so des- 
pised. Then suddenly we heard the ominous rumours that Mussalmans should not be 
trusted, and it would be a great mistake to leave them to manage their educational affairs. 
Tripolitan, Persian, Morrocish and Balkan troubles followed quickly one after the other, and 
we regret to say that responsible British ;)Ministers said and did things that shocked the 
good Muslim subjects of His Majesty the King Emperor. What did the Mussalmans and 
their Press do then ? They only redoubled their efforts and organized help. for their co- 
religionista who were in trouble, and whom their great Faith has taught them to look upon 
as their own ‘brethren.’ They respectfully but persistently told the Government that they 
felt genuinely and strongly on the subject, and resented the unjust treatment meted out to 
their brethren, and they requested that England at least should not take a prompt part in 
this filthy game of thieving. We still maintain, in spite of the Anglo-Indian Press and Sir 
Edward Grey, that His Majesty’s Indian subjects of every class and creed have as much 
right to give advice in the aftairs of the Empire as any resident of the British Isles or of 
the Colonies, and our voice sooner or later will have a fair hearing. 


“ However, the difficulties that the Indian Press has to face are enormons. According 
to the Anglo Indian papers it has no business to offer advice to British Ministers and Gov- 
ernment on foreign affairs. Well and good! But what about Indian affairs? Here, too, 
it has-to write to order. If it writes frankly and honestly, the net of the Press Act, with all 
its paraphernalia, is cast wide, and, to quote the Hon’ble the Chief Justice of Calcutta High 
Court,‘ nothing could escape it. A heavy security is first demanded followed by its 
confiscation and the demand ofa still heavier security, and then the tragic end. All this 
depends entirely on the personnel of the Government. If the higher officials were broad- 
minded and sympathetic, capable of meeting the situation and of realising the danger, every- 
thing would be well—the country quiet and the Press in peace. If otherwise, things would 
be done thoughtlessly, sometimes deliberately, which hurt the susceptibilities of the people 
and upset their daily life. People then would express what they feel— 


Kidn dil jalin ki lab pah hamesha faghdn naho ? 
Mumkin nabin kih 4g lagi aur dhufn naho.® 


We think a wise and good Government must know exactly what its subjects felt and 
must see what it cculd do to give them peace and rest. This could best be done through 
free Press and free speech. It will be a mistake to stifle them, the evil consequence of 
which no one can foretell. 


“Taking the present case in the United Provinces, one feels sorry its officials should 
be so short-sighted. - Do they think the Mussalmans of India are babies and their present 
attitude a childish freak ?_. Are they crying for nothing? Isa mosque and the demolition 
of a mosque nothing? Or do they seriously believe that.the Mussalmans in India want to 
get up ; bees rebellion against the Government ? What for? For establishing a Muham- 
madan kingdom? We do hope Sir James Meston knows the real causes. The fact. was 
that some of his advisers thought Mussalmans were getting a swelling in their heads, and. 
it was time they were knocked about a bit. ) ; 


“Tt is unfortunate that His Honor should have chosen the Cawnpore Mosque affair 
to show his strength, with results that we all deplore. It wasa question of ‘ the House 
of God,’ and we feel certain that the Mussalmans will always feel sore about it until justice 
is done and the demolished portion rebuilt. ; 

“ People have to express their feeling ; and stronger the feeling, the stronger will be- 
the expression. The Muslim Press is being uunecessarily hounded for doing this, and even 
such papers as Jauhed of Meerut are not secure. The Editor of the Muslim Gueette bad to 
leave Lucknow within a few hours, and every Government Gazette brings out the confisca- 
tion of some poems or articles written about the Cawnpore affair. His Honour knows full 
well that his masterful subordinates, Messrs. Tyler and Sim, are responsible for this, and 
even the docile people of this country could not cheerfully allow themselves to be made 
scape-goats for them.” 


®Translation : Why should nota burning heart cry always P 
No fire burns without smoke appearing. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


19. In an article. headed “ The Calcutta High Court’s decision in connec- 
. Py es tion with the (order of) confiscation of the pamphlet 
Mr. Mabammed Al's Cas, =~ on the Balkan atrocities” , the Paisa Akhbar 
(Lahore), of the 6th September 1913, adversely criticises: the judgment of the 
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High Court, and says that although it has not fulfilled the expectations of the 
people of India, yet the decision has sufficiently vindicated the character of 
‘Mr. Muhammad Ali and has declared the pamphlet to be free from sedition In 
these circumstances, it is to be regretted that the High Court has injured its past 
reputation for justice, by not displaying sufficient courage to cancel the Govern- 
ment’s order of proscription (i. confiscation). In spite of the defective nature of 
the order, the Court has shrunk from cancelling it, and hasthereby done an act 
which is subversive of law and justice. If therefore, concludes the article, the 
judgment is allowed to stand as it is, which God forbid, the liberty of the Press 
is ‘in future likely to receive severe injury, for in existing circumstances the Local 
Governments, at the instance of their subordinates, will proscribe or confiscate any 
pamphlet or book, and will preserve their orders from the interference of High or 
Chief Courts by omitting to give necessary reasons for passing them. 


(‘) Municipal and Cantonment affai:s. 


20. Under the heading “ Expulsion of a Doctor from Ambala Cantonment,” 
ecciin x Mak Te the Yesh (Lahore), of the 11th September 1913, 
PP og or aM ™ refers to the orders of the Cantonment authorities 
requiring Doctor Bhana Ram, of Ambala Cantonment, 
son of Lala Daulat Ram, contractor, to leave the cantonment limits within 24 
hours, and observes that it is anything but just and equitable that a respectable 
gentleman should be summarily expelled without any proof of his guilt being 
advanced. If, however, there is any section in the Cantonment Act investing the 
Cantonment Magistrate or Committee with power to issue such orders, earl 
steps should be taken to have it modified. The paper remarks that formerly 
Lala Devi Dayal and several other respectable persons were summarily expelled 
from Jullundur Cantonment, and concludes with the wish that the members of 
Council will bring pressure to bear on the official members in order to secure the 
repeal of sections which make such lawless (nadir-shaht) acts legal. 


(h) —Railways and Communications. 


21. The Zribune (Lahore’, of the 21st Sep- 
tember 1913, publishes the following :— 


Third Class Railway accommoda- 
tion. 


“Sir T R. Wynne’s assertion that the third class railway passengers in India endure 
no hardships for waut of accommodation cannot hold water fora single moment. In_ proof 
of it we must ask that officer to enforce the rule that no Railway compartment or carriage 
should admit more passengers than are legally fixed for the same. He will then see what 
amount of overcrowding and consequently of hardship is now endured by those who pay 
handsomely to swell the railway receipts. Fairs or no fairs, let the Government insist on 
the strict observance of the wholesome but dead rule about the legal limit of passengers 
in each carriage, aud let the rest of the passengers alone. The absurdity of Sir T. Wynne’s 
position in this matter is that he wants the unearned receipts paid by the superfluous 
passengers, whereas he does not undertake to give them proper accommodation. A 
more unjustifiable position fora railway magnate it would be hard to imagine. If the 
railway companies are unable to provide such accommodation to passengers as they are 
legally entitled to for the fare they pay, why don’t they refuse to appropriate the extra 
receipts? If they lack the moral force to refuse the rusii of more passengers than there is 
accommodation for, it is clearly the duty of the Railway Board to supply that force and 
to ensure a inore satisfactory state of 3rd class accommodation. Is is grossly unjust to take 
advantage of the dumb and ignorant 3rd class passengers and deny them the minimum of 
travelling convenieuce which they pay for.” 


22. The following is from the 7ribune (La- 


Railway £trikes and the Public. hore) of the 21st September 191% :— 


“ Sir T. Wynne has so often refused to admit the justifiable claims of the people of 
India in regard to railway affairs that his uniformly unfriendly attitude surprises no one. 
In reply to Mr. Acharya’s question in the Imperial Council about the Madras Railway 
strike, he said that no useful purpose would be served by the publication of the papers 
under correspondence on the subject. He was satisfied that the ‘strike caused no loss of 
revenue, and what matters it to him ifthe people lose? So long as the revenue is all 
rigtit and is obtained, though after short delays, the strike does not, to his limited and 
‘narrow vision, apparently atfect the people. On this same railway two or three years ago 
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there was & similar striké ahd traffic was paralysed. The public suffered then as now, and 
theré is to means of knowing what the Government have done to prevent similar disorgani- 
sations to traffic and trade. The admitted fact that these strikes de not cause any loss to 
the railway companies removes the only incentive for the companies, when left undisturbed, 
to take such measures as would prevent recurrences of strikes. What protection have tke 
public and what is the part taken by the Railway Board? Sir T. Wynne says ‘no useful 
purpose would be served’ by the publication of the correspondence. We cannot accept the 
dictum that what is useless to him is useless to all the world and his authority is final. 
It is a pity that the 315 millions of Indiatis should be in 80 helpless a position in a matter 
where there should be no discontent at all. The Railway Board has proved itself so 
&utociatic that its reconstitution on a more reasonable and popular basis is absolutely 
necessary.” 


(h) — Miscellaneous. 


23. Writing under the heading ‘Security from the Zamindar,” the 
Zamindr (Lahore), of the 20th September 1913, 
says that there can be no denying the fact that the 
daily Zamindar came into existence at 4 critical and 
dangerous juncture, when Europe supported Italy in her attempt to invade 
Tripoli, and when Sir Edward Grey and M. Sazonoff united in singing in bass 
voices the dirge of the (demise of the) liberty of Persia. In “our” capacity as 
a Muhammadan journalist it was “ our’ duty to shed tears of grief and sympathy 
over the destruction and ruination of Islamic countries, and to lay “our” 
troubles, demands and aspirations before, and demand justice from, the authorities 
of that Empire which, though professing the Christian faith, yet establishes before 
the Muslim world the right to be called an Islamic Kingdom. But as the conduct 
of Sir Edward Grey was most undesirable, we were occasionally obliged, in 
consideration of the aims, objects, and the stability and authority of British 
rule, severely to criticise his conduct, which “‘we’’ regarded as the most effec- 
tive poison in the interests of the Government which rules over the largest 
Muhammadan population in the world. Subsequently, certain European Powers 
considered it politically expedient to encourage (/it. slap the backs of) the Balkan 
States to invade (/s¢. stand in opposition to) Turkey with man-devouring fire- 
arms. Nowadays Turkey is the political rendezvous of the Muslim world, and 
the result of the invasion was that the very foundations of an established and ancient 
Islamic Kingdom were, within a few weeks, on the point of collapse. ‘ We”’ 
published the strongest articles against the attitude of the British author- 
ities towards foreign affairs, which had assumed a most serious aspect'in the 
disrespect paid to Muhammadan ‘sentiment, but no attention was paid to them 
at the time, and no attempt was made to hold “our” hands, to restrain “ our” 
pen, or to gag “our” mouths. ‘ We”’ continued to give free expression to *‘ our ” 
views, ‘‘we’’ collected subscriptions from all parts of India in aid of oppressed and 
suffering Muhammadans, “ we’’ fearlessly expressed “ our’ sympathies with them, 
arid declared ‘our ” feelings and sentiments by beat of drum, but the Government 
of India raised not the least objection. In fact, no commotion took place in the 
Islamic and the journalistic world in India from October 1911 to July 1913, but 
after the Ist of July, the date of the demolition of the Cawnpore Mosque, 
the temperature of the brains of the authorities of the Government of 
India rose several degrees higher, and they began to adopt special measures 
to throttle the throats of zealous Muhammadans and free Islamic news- 
aac tag Steps were taken to search for and confiscate newspapers, magazines, 

ooks and printing presses in Bengal, the Punjab, and the United Provinces. At 
last the authorities diverted their attention to the Zamindar, and the following 
orders were passed by the Local Government confiscating the security which 
it had furnished. . The paper then publishes a translation of the order, and says 
that there is nothing extraordinarily bitter or insolent in the articles which have 
been considered by Government to: justify the confiscation of the Zamindar's 
security. As a matter of fact, an attempt was made in them to give expression 
to the heartache of the paper by publishing facts in clear and unambiguous 
language. The first article (held objectionable) is entitled ‘* Behold, 
another mosque has beén demolished.” This article appeared in the paper's 
issue of the 29th July 1913, and was in fact a ‘brief ‘communication from a 
correspondent dealing with the demolition of the mosque ‘near the Agra 
Station on the Jumna Bridge of the East Indian Railway. If the story were 
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false, Government could have contradicted it in the ordinary way by means 
of a press.communiqué. The second article on which action was taken is entitled 
“The third stage of the funeral of British liberty in Lucknow.” It also is a 
communication emanating from the pen of a special correspondent of the 
Zamindar. The- writer threw. light on certain incidents in  Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, and lamented the blunders of the authorities. In the same issue 
of the paper “we” published a leader headed “ Our ’Id”’, in which ‘ we” 
pronounced that, far from celebrating ’Id this year, ‘* we’’ ought to contribute 
towards the Cawnpore Mosque Protection Fund what extra money “we” 
might otherwise spend in connection with the festival. ‘The fourth article is 
entitled “ Fight between Mosquito and Nimrod,” and appears in the paper’s 
-issue of the 28th August 1913. In this article “ we’’ discussed the subject 
matter of the pamphlet entitled ‘‘Come over to Macedonia and help us” 
published in Constantinople. It is useless on ‘‘ our” part at the present moment 
to write anything about the language and tone of these four articles, for on them 
Government has based its order of confiscation. ‘‘We” only bow “our” 
head in submission before the order of Government. ‘ My head is bowed ; let my 
beloved deal with me as he pleases. ” 


The paper also publishes a poem headed ‘‘ The Zaminda’s cry,” in the 
course of which the Editor says :— 


‘‘T am proud of my sins ‘to-day ; 

Otherwise, what am I, and where is his thought of punishing me? 
‘It is well that I have been fastened to the saddle-straps ; 

“Tt is my good luck that I am called your prey ; 

‘Tt was his kindness that he broke our heart to pieces, 


(And) it was our fault that we could not refrain from shedding tears 
of blood. 


‘* (What) use if the security be confiscated ? 


‘¢T wish he had told me how to keep our cries under control.” 


24. The Tribune(Lahore), of the 24th Sep- 
tember 1913, publishes the following :— 


The Financial Crisis in the 
Punjab. 


® = * o » 


“ But its veiled attacks on Indian-managed banks in general cannot be passed un- 
noticed. ‘It is satisfactory to add, ” writes that paper,* “that there has been so far not the 
slightest sign of any run on, or any want of confidence in, any of the Evglish managed banks 
in the Province.” It is regrettable that any attempt should be made by any one to give a 
racial turn to purely financial and economic questions. Surely it is not contended that gene- 
rally panic when it exists is in respect of Indian management only, or that European manage- 
ment has invariably insured public confidence. Panic is the result of excitement, and excite- 
ment seldom admits of calmness and judgment. When the Burma Bank failed quite recently 
can it be said that in spite of the failure the Indian public had absolute confidence in English 
management with which it was blessed ? Before the failure of the Burma Bank there was 
another failure of an ‘ English-managed’ Banking Institution at Madras, the head of which 
was ‘Sir’ George Arbuthnot. And was not ‘Sir’ George also for a time the chairman of 
another English-manayed Bank at Madras? Most people atill remember the fate of the 
Punjab Bank which was ‘ English-managed.’ A reference to the history of Banking in India 
will also show how many ‘ English-managed ” banks and banking establishments have failed, 
and with what frequency and at what cost to depositors and investors. Has the Upper Mall 
paper heard of ‘ the record of the frauds and delinquency ‘of the Union Bank of Calcutta, 
the London and Eastern Bavking Corporation, the Benares Bank and the North-Western 
Bank ? Then what about the ‘ Oriental Bank Corporation’? What again of the old Bank of 
Bomhay in which the vast majority of shares were those of Europeans, and of which the 
management was entirely English ?” 


. * 2 @ * e a. 
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; 25. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 20th 
See Sen September 1913, publishes the following — . 


“Malik Umar Hyat Khan Tiwana, at Wednesday’s meeting of the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council, interpellated Government on the import of cheap cigarettes. 


“ Sir Harcourt’s refusal to institute an enquiry, as also the reasons for the same, is, to 
say the least, surprising. Sir Harcourt says ‘So far as Government is aware there is no 
evidence that cheap cigarettes are injuriously affecting the heart of the people in India 
more than other forms of smoking, and it is not proposed to make the enquiry suggested.’ 
Sir Harcourt’s reply will be received with frank disappointment. The havoc that is being 
wrought from day to day not merely by cheap but all kinds of cigarettes is slowly but 
surely sapping the vitality of the people and stunting their growth, but Government, to 
judge from Sir Harcourt’s reply, is still waiting to be convinced as tothe nature and 
extent of the harm that is being done, and is even unwilling to institute an enquiry. The 
time has come for the various organisations in the country to makes a united representation 
to a bringing home to the authorities the magnitude of the evil that requires to be 
combated.” 


C. STEAD, 
First Aestt. to the Dy. Ineptr.-Genl. of Police, 
C. I, D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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I,— Porrtics. 
(1) —Foreign. 


1. Under the heading “ How do Indians pass their days in America?”, 
the Lesh (Lahore), of the 18th September 1913, 
quotes an extraet from the Sangar, Victoria, Canada, 
which protests against the action of the Government of the United States in 
issuing warrants for the arrest of 77 Indians who recently Ianded in the 
States on the ground that their presence would throw a burden on the Exchequer, 
although they possessed certificates beartng testimony to their physical fitness 
and showing that they had earned their livelihood in Manilla by hard work, 
and that during their one year’s residence there they had not been unemployed 
for a single day. Commenting on this, the Yesh says that all) Americans, 
whether missionaries, merchants, or engineers, are freely allowed to land in 
India, and not only is there no obstacle thrown in their way but they are even 
welcomed. Moreover, machines and other articles manufactured tm America are 
sold in very large numbers in India, yet Indians are not permitted to land in 
the New World. Can then American Missionaries have the hardihood to preach 
to Indians that all human beings are brethren ? ‘The paper considers that once 
the Manilla immigration authorities have testified to the physical and mentak 
fitness of an Endian a second examination is unnecessary, and that he should 
not be denied the right of entry into America. 


. Tadians in Amerios. 


es 2. The Tréhune (Lahore), ofthe 1st October 
wane ne te 1913, publishes the following :— 


“The Hon'ble Mr. Surendra Nath. Banerji submitted to His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab a copy of the resolutions passed at the publie meeting recently 
held at Simla to ventilate the grievances of Indians in Canada.” 


After reproducing a letter from His Honour’s Private Secretary, in which 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s sympathy with the general object of the resolutions is 
expressed, the paper continues— 


“ His Honour’s sympathy with the resolutions is not the only noteworthy point. 
The treatment of Indians in Canada, who are mostly the Sikhs from this province, has been 
actually engaging the attention of the Government ‘for some months’; and His Honour 
was kind enough to grant an interview to the three Sikh delegates and to discuss the 
question with them personally. The treatment of the Sikhs in Canada is being discussed 
continually for some years, but it has been engaging the attentton of the Punjab Govern- 
ment ‘for some months’ only, presumably since the advent ef Sir Michael O’Dwyer. The 
Punjab Sikhs, in particular the Sikhs in Canada, have reason to be thankful to His Honour 
for the attention he has been pleased to bestow on this question. We hope the Secretary 
of State for India will fully recognise the importance of the question, and will no longer 
treat it with the indifference with which he regarded the Caxton Hall meeting.” 


(5) — Home. 


3. The Aindu .Lahore), of the 11th September 1913, has a note headed 
“The Samajic leaders and the authorities.’”’ The 
papers refers to the interview of Lala Lajpat Rai with 
Sir James Meston, and to that of Mahatma Munshi Ram with His Excelleney the 
Viceroy, and says that there can be no denying the fact that these interviews will 
be instrumental in removing the misunderstanding created mm the minds of the 
authorities by certain enemies of the Samaj and the Hinducommunity. It must, 
however, be admitted that frequent intercourse between the people and the authori- 
ties is: calculated to bring to light the defects and faults of eaeh, with the result that 
the slightest want of precaution (on the part of the people) m the course of their 
eonversation with the latter is likely to cause them very serious injury. 
Moreover, frequent intercourse between the rniers and the ruled is likely to ¢reate 
regard for the former in the mind of the latter, and ig thus sure to assume the 
form of syeophaney, which destroys the self-assertion and independent views of the 


people. 


The rulers and the ruled. 
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4. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 28th September 1913, publishes a leader 
headed ‘ The real cause of the unrest in India and its 
remedy.”” Unrest, saysthe paper, prevails in India, 
and to deny its existence is to threw a veil over the face of facts. There can be no 
doubt that the people are uneasy, and Government cannot enjoy peace when the 
people are restless. Both the rulers and the ruled admit the existence of unrest 
in the country, but there are certain authorities who stigmatize it as sedition and 
suggest repressive legislation and administration as a remedy, and the highly- 
orventggr responsible officials and administrators support this suggestion. But 
unger alone is the cause of unrest in India, declares the Hindu. India is gov- 
erned by a foreign nation, every individual member of which comes to India fora 
few years and returns to England after the expiry of his term of office.. Although 
he settles for good the question of the maintenance of himself and his own family, 
yet he takes no thought for unemployed Indians, for he isa stranger ond cannot 
be. affected in the lexst by the unemployment and poverty of Indians. Nor does 
Government consider it its duty to feed any individuals other than those who are 
needed to carry on the administration of the country. In some offices certain 
posts are filled by Indians for a particular period of the year (lit. season), and even 
those [ndians who receive their livelihood from the Government Exchequer 
are not destined to get enough food. As instances in point, the paper 
refers to orderlies, peons and police constables, and says that the pay which 
these officials receive is so small that, to say nothing of living, they are unable 
to save even a few pice with which to buy opium and so put an end to their own 
and their childrens’ existence. The paper then expresses surprise that, though 
Government holds itself responsible for the education and sanitation of the people, 
it is not responsible for providing for their livelihood ; the authorities, it concludes, 
far from providing for the maintenance of the people, have imposed taxes—althongh 
without consulting the tax-payer (lit. involuntary)—on certain ]ndian arts and 
industries which are likely to suppress Jnaian, and improve English, trade. 


The unrest in India. 


5. Tne Desh (Lahore), in its issue of the 23rd September 1913, 
characterises the speech recently delivered by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governer of the Punjabin the 
Punjab Legislative Council as a fine example of 
his statesmanship and far-sighteaness. ‘‘We’’ hope, it continues, that His — 
Honour’s appeal fur help from the public in suppressing the increase of crime in 
the Punjab and in exterminating the criminal element of the population will 
not have been made in vain, that the public will offer every possible help to Gov- 
ernment in punishing these enemies of peace and order, and that the leaders of 
the public and Government servants will co-operate in order to attain the desired 
object. ‘ We” also hope that the Press will consider and attach due weight to 
the views expressed by His Honour in complaining against the tone of a certain 
section of the Punjab Press. The article concludes by urging Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans to unite. 


Government aad the people in the 
Panjab. , 


6. Under the heading “ Sir James Meston’s mistaken statesmanship,” the 
Hamdard (Delhi), of the 20th September 1913, 
says that on his assuming the reins of the admin- 
istration (of the United Provinces) Sir James Meston, in order to display his 
political powers, remarked on several occasions that he would forcibly stamp out 
agitation from his jurisdiction, The Province of which His Honour was the ruler, 
however, not only did not indulge in sedition, but even kept aloof from political 
agitation. On finding, therefore, that there were no grounds to justify his 
announcement, he adopted special measures to create causes of unrest, and then. 
zealously turned his attention to its removal, but “‘ we” regret to say that the idea 
which inspired His Honour in the administration of the country proved wholly 
unfounded and injurious. His Honour had repeatedly given expression to the 
remark that no misunderstanding could be created between the rulers and the 
ruled, if the latter observed plain-speaking (in submitting their grievances), but he 
knew that his remark applied only to his own observations, which would be 
considered true, and that he would not change his opinion although an earthquake 
were caused in the administration of the country. ‘The paper then remarks that 


Sir James Meston’s rule. 


a 
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British rule in India cannot afford a precedent of His Honour’s anxiety to gag 
plain-speaking (newspapers), refers to his orders of proscription and confiscation 
in connection with the Press, and endeavours to show that his one year’s rule 
has proved an utter failure. It observes that His Honour would have ‘realised’ 
his mistake, but, out of regard for “ the preservation of his prestige,’’ the loss of, 
which he always dreaded, he resorted to these unpraiseworthy proceedings. In 
order that the country, the (Indian) nation and His Honour himself may lead 
successful political lives, says the Hamdard, “we” think it advisable that he 
should relinquish the charge of his post for ever (lit. throw the heavy burden from 
his shoulders). Those papers, on the other hand, on which His Honour, while 


preparing to sail for England, wished to establish the awe of his despotism, can 
feel satisfaction in their belief that they are in the right. : 


7. Ina paragraph headed “ (It is) not politics but Christianity” the 
Zamindar (Lahore), of the 18th September 1913, 
says that the words which Sir James Meston, out 
of regard for Mr. Tyler, had uttered Jt. the Christian splendour of Sir James 
had spread lustre) in praise of the conduct of the Cawnpore authorities in wreaking 
no vengeance on the Muhammadans of Cawnpore had the effect of an encouraging 
and appreciative pat on the back for the Collector of Cawnpore. Indian 
Muhammadans accordingly realised on that very day that Sir James was thus 
encouraging his subordinates to practise further despotism, and that the day was 
not far distant when Sir James’ action would bring about something to further 
his Cawnpore policy. Moreover, the conduct of the Inspector-General of Police, 
United Provinces, who has gone a step further than Sir James, has proved that 
the fears of Muhammadans are true, for this officer has unhesitatingly distributed 
a sum of Rs. 1,500 of the hard-earned money of the people of India among those 
whose splendid bravery consisted of having shot and pierced with bayonets and 
spears helpless subjects of His Majesty. Referring to the amounts of the rewards 
granted to different Police officials, the paper asks whether Sir James can ex- 

lain the reasons which led the authorities to determine these amounts, especially 
as all the recipients had played the same part in performing the brave deeds of 
the 3rd August. The vast differences in the amounts of the rewards, observes the 
Zamindar, can only mean that those gallant men whose swords, bayonets and 
shots killed the largest number of miserably helpless Muhammadans have been 
considered entitled to the highest rewards. ‘The paper concludes by enquiring 
whether it is this conduct on the part of Sir James which induced some of his 
friends to forward at great cost, for publication in the Daily Telegraph, London, 
a cable-gram (showing) that government in India was based more on Christianity 
than on politics. ; 


Government and Muahammadans. 


8. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 21st September 1913, has an 
article headed ‘‘ His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech 
in the Imperial Council.’”’ In continuation of its 
previous remarks on the subject (vide paragraph 1 of Selections No. 39), the 
paper thanks His Excellency for the friendly advice tendered by him to 
Muhammadans, and says that the British Government desires to maintain friend] 
relations with the Turkish Government, not out of regard for the good of the 
Turks, but in order to benefit the British Empire thereby, a policy which has 
been advocated by a number of eminent Englishmen, including Lords Beaconsfield, 
Curzon and Leamington. The paper then observes that Government should place 
no reliance in its agreement with Russia on the question of the mid- East, - but 
should strengthen its relations with Turkey and so secure her assistance in time 
of necessity. It then regrets the attitude of the present ministry in ignoring the 
importance of friendship with Turkey and so injuring the feelings of ten crores 
of Muhammadan British subjects. After thanking Their Excellencies Lord and 
Lady Hardinge and many English officials in India for their sympathetic attitude 
towards the Ked Crescent Society, the paper concludes by asking the authorities 
not to rest content with.what they have done, but to inform the Home Govern- 
ment of the real feelings of Muhammadans, in order that it may do nothing to 
injure Muhammadan sentiment. : | eet + | 


Government and Muhammadans. 
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9. Writing under the heading ‘* Unbridled newspapers,” the Akhbar-i- 
oy iss dm ~ELahote), of the 21st September 1913, -srys 
that, when the Press Act was placed on ‘the Statute 

| Book, “Hindus were opénly accused of being ii}: 
wibhers ‘(of Governmentt), an accusation which transfixed respectable Hindus 
with amazement. “But now Mr. Muhammad Ali, Mr. Zafar Ali, Maulana Hassan 
Nizami-and the Editor of the Hiéal, by their fearless and unbridled- writings ‘in 
connection with the Balkan Wars, &c.,: have:surpassed the showy Hindw urchins 
(of 1907), who would certainly be imprisoned if they ‘were to imitate thé 
writings of the able Muhammadan journalists of the present day. In’fact; ‘ the 
filthy and misguided attitude of the leading Muhammadan papers is to-day a 
disgrace (? to the Press). The Akhbar-i-’Am cannot refrain from saying that 
the [slumic organs of the present day have lost their senses (Jit. intellect). It is 
possible that certain short-sighted (Muhammadan) journals may smart at “our” 
plain-speaking, but “we” cannot utter blasphemy at the sacrifice of truth. 
The’ paper then refers to the demand of security from the Zeminder, and says 
that it is probable that its well-wishers will collect the required sum, but with 
what feelings will these people, who help such a violent paper as the Zamindar, 
be regarded by Government ? It is a question which demands calm reflection 
(by the Muauhammadan community), and if Muhammadan leaders do not shake 

off their lethargy and reprimand the enthusiastic Editors of their Press, there is 

likelihood of the ship (of the Muhammadan community) being caught in the 
whirlpool and wrecked. The paper then remarks that the Cawnpore riot has 
now assumed a communal aspect, and that (Muhammadan journalists) are making 
religion (Ui/. community) pretext for disgracing the authorities, and, like certain 

Europeans, wish to stare in the face of the ruling nation under whore protection 

they are leading their lives. It is neither prudent nor expedient, concludes the 

article, for a people to displease its rulers. | 


Gaewernmeat- and, the . Mebam- 
madas press. | 


10. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 20th September 1913, publishes 
from Sheikh Nur-ud-din, Hide Merchant, Gujran- 
wala, a contribution headed “ Prohibition of polities 
in mosques.” The writer remarks that the resolution recently passed by the 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, Lahore; strictly prohibiting political lectures in mosques, — 
has been read in the Islamic world with surprise, wonder, sorrow and contempt. 
In passing this resolution, he continues, the Anjuman. seems to have forgotten 
that Jslam is based entirely on the Quran, for the study and, exposition of which 
there can be no better place than a mosque. .But, as the Quran contains 
injunctions in connection with political questions, the issue of an order prohibit- 
ing the mention of politics in mosques will make the Anjuman. responsible for 
having prevented the fcllowers of Islam from reading and hearing a part of the 
Quran in mosques. The writer then declares that only those who are totally 
ignorant of the Quran can say that a book on spiritual matters can have nothing 
to do with politics. Asa matter of fact, the Quran ig not merely a book.on 
spiritual matters, but is also a repertory of political and moral laws for Muham- 
madans, containing instruction, among other things, on conquest, administration, 
and war—in faet, the philosophy of everything is diseussed in detail by means 
of irrefutable arguments. The writer then quotes a few verses from the Quran 
which give the following injunetions :— 


Muhammadans and politics. 


- “You should fight for the protection of your religion with those who 
fight with you. * ® ® You should kill those who fight with you wher- 
ever they come in sight, and expel them ‘from the place whence they have 
ousted your. * *® © *® You should unhesitatingly: kill: those who fight with 
you near the Kaaba. *® ® ®- ® You should commit the same kind of 
excesses against him who commits excess against you ® © .”” 


‘The writer says that these quotations show how in extreme religious 
crises Islam has: permitted: war, and that: in. the face of sueh injunctions no 
objection ean be-raised against jehad. Moreover,ias forcible conversion to other 
religions is not permissible, the waging of jehad, in order to release: Muham- 
madans from the hands (Ji#. mischief) of the infidels and so enable those who 
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have accepted Islam to perform their worship without fear or hindrance, is 
justifiable. God has ordained that, as He does not approve of mischief and 
wickedness, war is permissible while mischief exists. God has also ordained 
that “you” should punish those who have broken the peace, but guard 
“ vourselves”’ against sin, and if they have massacred or otherwise afflicted 
helpless old men, women or children, or if they have ravished women, instead‘ 
of retaliating by following their example “ you” should have them punished by’ 
the authorities. The Quran has also said that if“ you” give up waging jehad on 
necessary occasions, the enemy will overpower ‘‘ you” and will ultimately cause 
“your” destruction, and. similarly if “ you’ do not spend “ your” wealth on 
jehad, “you” will be vanquished by the enemy and destroyed. The Quran has 
further ordained that Muhammaaans should not befriend infidels in preference 
to Muhammadans, and that from.those who do so God will remain wholly aloof. 
If, however, you wish to save “ yourselves ” by those means from their wicked 


deeds, well and good. The writer. then makes the following quotations from the 
Quran :— 


‘* Muhammadans ! you should not, neglectful of your own community, 
make a confidant of any of your enemies (lit, opponents), for they leave nothing 
undone to injure you and wish to put you to trouble. ‘Their enmity is apparent 
from their very talk, but (d/#. and) the wrath and anger which they harbour in 
their hearts is much greater (than their enmity). We (God) have told you useful 
things ; if you are wise you will take advantage of them. Listen! You are 
so simple a people that you are friendly to them, but (/éé and) they feel not 
the slightest friendship towards you ~ You have faith in all God’s books, but 
(dit. and) they have no faith in your Quran. When they meet you they declare 
that they also have accepted Islam, but (d/¢. and) when they are alone they bite 
their fingers in rage against you. ©, Prophet, tell these people that they should 
burn themselves to death in (the fire of) their own wrath. The deceit they 
harbour in their hearts towards us (God) is fully known to us. Muhammacans ! 
Jf you are benefited in any way they take it ill, and if you receive any injury 
they rejoice. If you are patient to endure their violence towards you, and if you 
avoid excess in (taking) revenge, rest assured that their deceit will cause you 
no harm, for the remedy for all they do is within the power of God.” 


Elsewhere the Zamindur publishes another contribution headed ‘ Kiamal 
in Lahore,” in which the writer says that like Kiamal Pasha, who attempted 
to ruin the Ottoman Empire and brought about the Balkan Wars, the 
Secretary of the Anjuman-i-[slamia, Lahore, is performing the duties of a 
representative of the Punjab Muhammadans and has eventually brought about 
a similar result. In fact, this great champion of the rights of Muhammadans 
caused the location of a police guard at the Shahi Mosque, Lahore, on the 12th 
September, and this act of his is the golden ornament in his cup of perfection. 
Like Kiamal, the Secretary should resign his situation, and it is within the rights 
of Muhammadans to pass resolutions demanding the removal of the Khan Sehib 
from the Secretaryship of the local Anjuman. 


Commenting on this, the Zumindar disapproves of passing and submitting 
any resolution on the subject to the authorities, and says that, as the mosque is a 
national institution, the nation alone is responsible for its good and evil. The ap-. 
pointment and removal of its Secretary is, therefore, in the hands of Mubammadans, 
and Government has nothing to do with it. Did the Secretary of the Anjuman-i- 
Islamia pass his blasphemous resolution at the instance of, or after a consultation 
with, Government—which God forbid—that Muhammadans should crave the 
help of Government for its cancellation ? 


. 11. Referring to the confiscation of certain poems composed by Ulema 
. , ~ Shibli and of other pamphlets and articles, the 
Confiscation by Government of p74 mdard (Delhi), of the 16th September 1913, 
See. | says that it deplores the short-sightedness of 
those authorities who, by issuing orders for the confiscation of journals . 


. _ » 
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and articles, terrify ond excite the people for nothing. To tell the truth, 
articles and poems of the above :description are not so dangerous as the author- 
ities imagine. Facts aloe can produce on authoritative and abiding effect on 
Muhammadans, and until these are changed unrest will continue to remain a 
factor in their sentiments. These particular articles, instead of inflaming the 
minds of Muhammadans, are likely to reassure them to a certain extent ; but if 
the authorities issue orders for their confiscation, a strong change takes place 
in public opinion, and the peaple begin to be led:away by sentiments which 
are neither meant by the writer nor felt by Mubammnadans when first they read 
them. The paper concludes with the hope that Government will put om end 
to such inopportune confiscatians. 7 


12. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 29th September 1913, publishes a 

: = leader headed “ Maulvi Zafar Ali Khan’s departure 

oe for for London.” ‘The paper announces the news ofthe 
Maulvi’s departure on the 23rd instant*for Bombay 

by the Bombay Mail, which left Lahore at 8-10 Pp. m, and adds that on the 
27th he started for England :by a steamer leaving Bombay at'2-30 p.m. When 
the Maulvi first left for England the friends of the Zamindar set afloat 
various baseless rumours, and it is possible that, on this occasion also, they 
may find an opportunity todo the same. The Zaméndar, however, does not 
wiéh to keep its respectable readers in suspense for any length of time. The 
reason for the Maulvi’s:sudden and unexpected departure for England is the 
unpleasant and offensive conduct of some of the members of ‘the Indian Govern- 
ment, which has raised a commotion (Jit, a minor Day of Judgment) through- 
out the length and breadth of the Islamic world in India. Muslim meetings are 
being forcibly stopped, armed police are being posted on the heads of the 
Muhammadans who visit mosques and ’Idgahs, endeaveurs are being made to 
intimidate and threaten independent and freedom-loving Muhammadans in every 
province, and the Islamic Press has begun to be strangled by demands for, and 
confiscations of, security—asll of which is subversive of British principles of 
government and law. ‘The existing state of things does not permit a-Muham- 
madan to consider (dit. to say) that his forefathers passed their lives com-— 
fortably in this very land and in its. climate. Such injustice, such irregularities, 
and the arrogance and haughtiness ot certain [British officers constitute aa 
ugly blot on the fair fame (dit. garment) of British justice, and the sooner 
the blot is obliterated with the acid:of agitation, the better it will be for the 
people and the Government. Ever since “ we” have attained to years of 
discretion (di#. acquired our senses) “we” have been continually hearing 
extraordinary praises of the British methods of administration and ways 


of government. It is an admitted fact, which no one can have the hardi- 


hood to deny, that British statesmen have never interfered with the religious 
affairs of their subjects, and that they have always acted with caution in such 
matters. Unfortunately, however, there are at present in India certain imprudent 
and short-sighted officials who pay little regard to the religions feelings and aspira- 
tions of the various sections of His Majesty’s subjects. Can there be any example 
of greater tyranny and oppression than the fact that a mosque belonging to poor 
St chamoibdics is demolished at the bayonet point, while when a voice of 
protest is:respectfully raised against the act, and representations on the subject 
are submitted to the.local authorities:‘and the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, all:these constitutional proceedings are labelled as the consequence of 
artificial:and insincere dit, :false) excitement ? When, however, (i#. if) Muham- 
madans persist in their protests, their heads-and' bosoms are pterced with swords 
and riddted with bullets.(7é. treated with swords and bullets). Children six years 
old and helpless blind folk-are ‘indiscriminately arrested in order to satiate the 
wild passion of the authorities for revenge, ‘By arresting a blind man at 
Cawnpore, Mr. Dodd, Superintendent of Police, has nullified the Indian pro- 
verb -which says that the .blind:are innocent. Once more, when the thoughts 
ofall officers.in India from .a Deputy Commissioner to Lieutenant-Governors 
and Governors were tinged .with a desire to oppress Muhammadane, and when 
the demands of Muhammadans. hegan to. be ,treated with contempt and all hopes of 
jnstice.and redress were.dashed to the ground, Maulvi Zafar -Ali Khan, like (his 
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ooufreres) Mr. Muhammad Ali and Sayad Wazir Hassan, has left for London with- 


out giving any information or making any announcement. At the time of his 
departure Mr. Zafar Ali addressed the following message to his countrymen :— 


“Tail to day for England to join with my compatriots, Mr. Muhammad Ali, Syed 
Wazir ‘Hassan, Mr. Jinuah and Khawaja Kamal-ud-div, in the great task of explaining 
to the British public the Moslem point of view in respect of problems affecting th® 
_ destinies of Musalmans within the British Empire and the exact nature of what is called 
Isamic solidarity. We have perfect faith in British justice and strong belief in the oft- 
expressed conviction that British supremacy in India has to be perpetuated with the 
help of seventy million stout Muslem hearts. We believe that the present misunderstand- 
ing between Anglo-Indian officials and Indian Moslems, which is the result of undiplomatic 
handling of certain local questions by certain thoughtless officials, will be very soon 
removed, Under the late trials the ; Boer thmecd have given proof of a forbearance and 
devotion to the Crown for which history affords no example. Their loyalty to Paz Brstannica 
has remained unshaken and they have done nothing which could brivg a blu-h to their 
cheek. This is primarily due to the religion which they profess and glorious traditions 
which are dearer to then than empires. It is to safeguard these crushed traditions 
from violation and sacrifice that they have adupted the present coustitutional methods of 
firm but respectful agitation. The agitation will subside as soon as they are assured 
that their mosques and religious beliefs are as inviolate as ever. I have every  con- 
fidence in my Moslem brethren to persevere in the correct attitude that they have 
hitherto maintained. We owe our obligations to a power much higher than the 
ephemeral forces termed Collectors and Lieutenant-Governors, and that power is the 
British Crown. Let us trust in God first and the ability of the British Crown to protect 
us from injustice in the second place. Jnter alia we propose with the present help of our 
illustrious compatriot, Mr. Gokhale, and other Indian notables resident in England to 
lace before the British public other problems affecting the interests of Indians as a class 
irrespective of creed, and we trust that the righteousness of our cause will help us in 
bringing the people of England toa sense of what they owe toIndia. I appeal to my 
beloved countrymen in the name of Islam and second in the name of everything that 
Hinduism holds sacred to unite and live for a better, happier and stronger India under the 
suspices of Great Britain.” | 


In conclusion, the paper prays that the Maulvi will reach London safely, 
and that God will grant him success in the fulfilment of the important aims and 
objects for which he has undergone the hardships of this journey. 


13. The Zemindar (Lahore), of the 28th September 1913, publishes a 
paragraph headed ‘‘ Do not fear; you will obtain 
ee cae pues Mubammadan the upper hand in the end.” The heeding, it says, 
is the translation of a Quranic verse which has been 
the motto of all great men of Islam. It then dwells on the significance and 
importance of the verse, and declares that it is the duty of every Mubammadan 
always to keep truth in view and to worship it, and, though the entire world 
desire to drag them into the pit of degradation, and though the misfortunes 
of the whole world befall them, yet they should feel no anxiety, for the 
light of truth will dispel the darkness which has surrounded them on all sides, 
If Muhammadans do not forget God, and if they keep this motto in view, their 
release from the present painful situation is sure and certain. They should 
not, however, despair or allow fear and anxiety to overpower their hearts, 
The river of the blessings of God will overflow and wash away the dirt lying 
in their way, but they must take care not to tread on a wrong path. 


Elsewhere the paper reports the establishment of the Cawnpore Muham- 
madan Dependants’ Relief Fund. It gives the names of the trustees of the 
fund,. and,.on behalf of the entire Muhammadan public, thanks Mr. Wyndham, 
(fficiating Commissioner, Allahahad, for having founded the committee out of 
motives of human sympathy, assuring him that the committee will afford satis. 
action to Muhammadans. 


14. The following is from the Vedic Magazine and Gurukula Samachar 


‘The Cawnpore Mosque affair. (Lahore) for the month of Asuj (1970) — 


“The demolition of the dalan of a mosque at Cawnpore used a8 & privy and a wash- 
ing place by order of the municipality has led to a riot and serious loss of life. It is, no 
doubt, true that the Government is committed to a policy of absolute religious neutrality. 
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Rightly interpreted it means a respect for the religious susceptibilities of all communities; 
no matter how irrational and even stupid they may be in the opinicn of the Government. 
Our view is that in this case there has teen no departure from the spirit of this policy, 
on the part of the Government. As His Honour said in reply to the Muhammadan 
memorial presented to him at Lucknow, da/ans of mosques have before this been acquired 
by the Government and private individuals on payment of compensation with the. full 
concurrence of those in charge of mosques, without evoking any indignant protest, provoking 
clamorous agitation and calling forth cries of sacrilege and bloodshed. The Government 
acted according to precedent, and could not possibly have anticipated the novel interpreta- 
tion which the present-day high priests of Islam in India—who have been trained not at 
Mecca and Baghdad, but at Oxford and Cambridge, and who minister to the spiritual 
needs of a section of the English-educated Muslims that have developed a new conscious- 
‘mess of political importance and are experts in exploiting fanatacism bred in the bone of a 
Muhammadan mob—have put upon Ecclesiastical Law. Since this is a vew interpretation, 
we are entitled to ask if it is in keeping with the progressive spirit of the age and the 
genuine spirit of primitive Islam. Is every demolition of a portion of the building of a 
mosque sacrilegious, or is the motive of the authority ordering the demolition also a factor 
in the determination of the question of sacrilege? If the former interpretation be accepted 
ahd every brick in a mosque building regarded so sacred after the edifice is once complete 
that the mere touch of a pickaxe is prvfanation, the demolition of walls and dalans for 
purposes of repair or architectural improvements will also become sacrilegious, and all 
additions and alterations in the mosque building involving demolition of parts will become 
impossible. Is the enlightened section of the Muhammadan community, from which this 
novel interpretation proceeds, prepared to accept this position? If, for purposes of sanitation 
and io the interests of architectural beauty or utility, a dslen constructed on one side of a 
mrosque can be demolished and a new one built on another side, why cannot this be permit-. 
ted when the question of the sanitation or improvement of a town for whose spiritual 
benefit the mosque has been built deminds it? It is indeed an irony of fate that those 
who profess to be the adherents of one of the greatest iconoclasts of all times should have 
so far departed from the spirit of the teachings of the mighty Prophet as to attach sanctity 
to the peculiar disposition of the bricks of the assembly-house of the worshippers of One 
Who according to Muhammad is All-Pervading and Whose highest temple is the human 
heart. Why will a dalsn be less sacred if built on the other side? Does sanctity attach 
to certain directions and is it determined by points of compass? Ia that the message of 
Islam—the creed of monotheisin and simple unaffected communion proceeding direct from 
the heart—to progressive civil:zed humanity ? Will not the Heavenly Father listen to 
the prayers of worshippers who before uttering them wash their faces on one side of the 
prayer hall rather than on the other? Can people who die in the attempt to enforce 
restoration of a certain disposition of bricks, in defiance of lawful authority not in the 
least disposed to interfere with the right of worship, be truthfully called martyrs in the 
Divine Cause? Has their conduct been peculiarly pleasing to God? Does He care for 
the spirit in which a prayer has been offered or for the stde on which the lavatory of a 
prayer-hall has been built? We demand authentic replies to these questions fiom the 
genuine standpoint of Islam. These questions have been put in no spirit of carping. 
criticism or jubilation over the misfortunes of a sister community. The writer of these 
Jines has nothing but sympathy for the instruments that lost their lives or are rotting 
in hezut for a cause which they were misguided enough to believe was the cause of Islam.’ 


“But we have no sympathy for the standpoint of the outside agitators who ought ~ 
know better. ; ) ; 


“We think that for the purpose of vindieating the self-respect of the Islamic world 
which recent events in Turkey and Persia have shocked, they are robbing Islam of the vital 
elements which have made it a force in history and which alone make it a grand system, of 
religion and worship. They are sacrificing the magnificent spirit of Islam at the alrar of 
political expediency. They are degrading it to the level of paganism. Verily, it. has been. 
well said that the greatest foes of a religion are those that utilize this great dynamic spiritual 
force for ulterior earthly ends. May we hope that our remarks will be taken in the spirit in 
which they have been offered?” 


Mr. Mazhar-ul:Haq’e ial = 15. The following is from thé Paunja' ee 


the Hindo-Mubhammadan question (Lahore) of the 30th September 1913 :— 
at (awnpore. es . | 


«# © Tn the very opening lines of the address Mr. Haque struck the keynote of the 
whole utterance. .‘There can be no Indian nationalism, and for the matter of that no Indian 
nation,’ he said, ‘unless and until all the communities approach Indian problems’ from the 
point of view of an Indian nationalist. By an Indian natiobalist I mean ove who has the 
sole good of his country at heart aud who does not exclude any one from the category of 
Indians, because of the accidents of caste and creed.’ ‘This idea,’ .Mr. Haque. added, 
‘has been the guiding spirit of my. political life.” It must be the guiding spirit of the. 
politicat life of every man who wishes to work forthe countsy. It has been the guiding 
spirit of the political life of every one connected with the Indian National Congress, an 
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particularly of its distinguished leaders, whether Hindu or Muhammadan or Parsi. Unfor- 
tunately the community to which Mr. Haque belongs had not, as a community, until recently 
realised the obvious truth, and even now, while there is a distinct upward trend among 
Muhammadans in some parts of the country, there are other parts where Muhammadan 
leaders are still going on in the old way, regardiess alike of the true interests of the country. 
and of the great changes that have taken place both in the environment as well as in the 
thoughts and sentiments of their own co-religionists ig the more advanced provinces. It 
is for these persons and those who blindly follow them that Mr. Haque’s speech is intended, 
and every well-wisher of the country, as wellas of the Muhammadan community itself, 
will sincerely hope that on these m:n the observations of one who cannot possibly be accused 
of any other feeling than the deepest and most sincere love for them, will have the desired 
effect. . | 


“Great have been the changes in the country during the last few years, one might 
almost.cay during the last few months, and the men who think and act as if these changes 
had not taken place will presently find themselves in a minority constituted by themselves, 
It was only last year that Mr. Haque himself said in a speech at the Bankipur Congress that 
‘gm party of Liberal Mussalmans had arisen who believed in the cause advocated by the 
Indian National Congress and who were determined to work with their Hindu brethren’ 
And so rapidly have things been moving that in his speech at Cawnpore Mr, Haque w 
able to say that ‘this party has not only arisen, but has already conquered the entire bod 
of the followers of Islam.’ ‘He would bea bold Mussalman indeed,’ ho added ‘ who ina 
meeting of his co-religionists would speak against the aims and objects of our great national 
organisation. The anti-Congress Mussalman ‘is fust becoming an extinct species and will have 
soon to be searched for in some archa#ological museum.” A beautiful sentiment beautifully 
expressed ; and even those, who believe that Mr. Haqne’s accouat of the actual state-of 
things is slightly exaggerated even for the more advanced provinces and dves not at all 
correspond to the reality in the less advanced ones, will shate his confident hopein regard 
tothe future. The fact that the All-India Muslim League and most of its distinguished 
leaders, both in England and India, have now accepted the ideal of the Congress and have 
adopted a considerable part of its programme undoubtedly shows which way the wind is 
blowing. It may still be some time before the Muhammadan community as a community 
will join the Congress, but it is perfectly true that they are no longer anti-Congress and that 
a very large section of them, if not the majority, are actually Congressmen in their ideals, 
aspirations and mode of thought—in everything, in fact, except the name.” - a 


16. The following is from the TZridune 


~<a suas (Lahore) of the 30th September 1913 :— 

“Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, who has just returned to India aftera memorable visit 
te ‘England and America, has spoken to a press interviewer about an = subject. . It 
is the absolute want of interest in the English nation about India, which isthe greatest 
aaset of the British Empire. It is an apathy about which a great deal has been spoken, but 
the way in which Mr. Rabindranath has given expression to his disappointment is boynd 
to receive greater attention. He points out,as an instance of English apathy, that the 
devastating and disastrous floods of Burdwan were dismissed with a brief paragraph by the 
English press, whereas it devoted a great amount of space to a :raotor car accident in Paris. 
The English press'can hardly bo blamed for ttns neglect of India. After all it caters to the 
people atvording tn their tastes. Nor can we in any way compel a peaple to concern 
themeslwes about'a matter which is of no particular interest to them. But we are bound 
to. ask them whether they care for India at all, and if thay do whether they are prepared to 
give a:reasonable amount of their time and judgment for Indian matters. If they say 
thay cannot, then they must instruct their political leaders that it is of little consequence 
to ‘them to ‘have or not ‘to have India. It is impossible tothave India and. turn a deaf ear 
to her interests and affairs. India‘expects the British people to do their duty just as to any 
other part ofthe British empire, and the present indifference is a very disquieting and 
weakening factor ia the growth of Indian and British interests and relationship.’ } 


ILL. —Narive STATES. 


-49. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 29th September 1913, publishes 
capa from.its Rampur correspondent a letter in which 
a he says that he happened to visit Rampur recently 
and foundiit a rendezvous for title-holders. There is, he adds, a rumour 
in eirculation in Rampur that a proposal is being made to hold a meeting 
thereiin order to give expression to feelings of loyalty towards Government, to 
apcuse the sincere and real well-wishers of the (Muhammadan) community, and 
to-express contempt and indignation against them ; also to declare the Editors 
ofthe Zamindar, the Hamdard andthe Hilal to be selfish and to urge the 
amthorities'to punish them. In conclusion, the writer says that if the rumour 


during “our” lifetime. No patriot, concludes the paper, should become weary of. | 
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turns out to be true, and if any meeting is held at Cawnpore in which the 
favour-seekers and the traifors to their religion raise their voice againt. the 
Miahammadan community and its true well-wishers, the whole community will 
give expression to its feelings of contempt and hatred for them. | 


LV .-—King-KILyine. 


18. The Desh (Lahore), of the 23rd September 1913, has a note headed 

wiz» Wities in Aicdh! “Question in the Legislative (lit. Government) 
a Council regarding the accused in the Ajudhia riot.” 
Referring to the question recently asked by Khawaja Ghulam-us-Saqlain on the 
subject in the United Provinces Council, and ‘to the reply given thereto by Gov- 
erhment,;:the paper expresses the hope that Govetnment will take care that’ go 
disturbance is caused in.Ajudhia during the next (Bakr) ’Id. The paper cori- 
ejudes:by engairing whether “our” Muhammadan brethren, who are pleasing: 
Hindas by singing the songs.of fraternal unity and sympathy, cannot refrain from-. 
practising the evil of cow-killing in such a place as Ajudhia. ie 
V—Native Societizgs anp Rextiaious MatTEers. eee. 


" on ote, 8 a 


_., 19. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 26th September 1913, has a leader. 
lt ie a headed “ Hindu-Muhammadan Unity.” Adverting 

o ) to the speech recently delivered on the subject by 
Mr. Mazhar-nl-Hagq at a mass meeting held at Cawnpore on the 20th September | 
19.13, the paper says that the Hon’ble gentleman has long been called a Con-. 
gressman, and Muhammadans used to view with feelings of disapprobation every 
movement or effort made by him (to benefit the country). It is, however, 
a cause for thankfulness that the times have changed. The speeches which he 
delivered at the meeting of the (All-India) Muslim League, giving expression 
to the feelings and sentiments of Muhammadans, also that delivered in support 
of the Muslim University, and the pains which he took in helping the Cawnpore 
sufferers and in conducting: their case have made Mr. Mazhar-ur-Haq the 
admitted leader of.Indian Muhammadans, and every follower of the Prophet 
regards him with feelings of love and respect. In his speech he alluded to the 
cheering prospect of success before the people—a prospect which has been realized, 
for Hindus and Muhammadans, who had to face innumerable troubles 
and misfortunes owing to their mutual dissensions and differences, have now. 
realised the bitter and undesirable consequences of these feuds. Their eyes have 
at last opened, and they appear to have made themselves ready to raise their 
united voice in all matters which equally concern them, thereby affording proof 
of their mutual love and co-operation. The Zamindar then remarks that His-- 
Majesty the King-Emperor, on his return from the Delhi Darbar, expressed a 
desive for the reconciliation of the two great Indian communities, and offers 
its heartfelt congratulations to the. Hon’ble gentleman- for having worked 
to bring about the fulfilment of His Majesty’s wishes. The failure which he © 
had hitherto experienced in the accomplishment of his object was due solely to 
the fact that Muhammadans regarded him with feelings of misapprehension, and 
considered him a Hindu leader in Islamic guise. But now, when his 
Islam-worshipping ‘services have raised him toa lofty position (lét. height), 
which neither friend nor foe dare deny, his co-religionists can on no account 
ignore his advice that Hindys and Muhammadans should livein unity. The 
paper then dwells on the need for co-operation, and says that the time has 
nearly.come when Hindus and Muhammadans should shake hands. Every corner 
of the country shows signs of a growing desire to bind the two communities with 
sentiments of love, and if His Majesty’s desire is fulfilled the light of peace and 
order will spread all over the country from one end to the other, mutual dissen- 
sions and differences will pass away, and the two magnificient and: historical 
communities will be'seen running shoulder to shoulder in the arena of advance- _ 
ment. (The time, indeed, is almost at hand) when each community will afford ° 
proof of its readiness to sacrifice itself for the sake of the other, and when both 
will-sacrifice their own interests at the altar of inter-communal co-operation. 
“We” join Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq in his prayers that the auspicious day may dawn 
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his-efforts and zeal, nor should he give way to despair and disappointment. 
Those who. are anxiously awaiting the advent of the cherished day should have 
patience in spite of a little darkness which they see on the horizon, and should - 
rub their eyes, rise up, and behold the advent of the morning. : | 


VIL.—LE&GISLATION. 


20. Writing on the Copyright Bill, the Hamdard (Delhi), of the 14th 

The Copyright Bill _ September 1913, says that its attention is inadver- 

he site tently directed to the South African Immigration 
Bill,.-which forcibly deprives Indians, who are slaves of the British Government, 
of the sympathy of that banner for which they shed their life-blood and money. « 
like water. The paper draws the attention of Government to the matter, and > 
expresses the hope that Mr. Asquith’s Liberal Government will be pleased.ta ‘ 
show the same broad-mindedness and liberality in modifying the more important ::. 
law. of copyright in [ndia. It affirms that the translation of a book simultane: : 
ously (with its publication) in such a backward country as India can. cause. no’ 
material loss to any part of the (United) Kingdom or to an author of any other - 
European nation, and dwells onthe backwardness of English education in India, - 
declaring that the result of the fntroduction of the Jaw will be that.‘ we” shall 
learn only rotten facts and discoveries, and that “our” knowledge willbe no . 
better than ignorance. ‘‘ We” hope, however, that Sir Harcourt Butler and the 
(sovernment of India will be pleased to reconsider those provisions of the Act 
which specify the period after which translations are permitted, and which 


necessitate the sanction of the author, either wholly expunging them or reducing 
the limit to one year. | | 


VII.—Grnerat ADMINISTRATION. 


(f) — Railways and Communications. 


| 21. The following is from the Panjubee 
Pesoogere om for Third Clase (Lahore) of the 25th September 1913:—. 


“No more astounding statement could have been made on behalf of Government than 
that made by Sir T. R. Wynne at the last meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council in 
reply to the Hon’ble Mr. Asad Ali’s question re want of accommodation for third class 
passengers. ‘ Government,’ said the Hon’ble Member, ‘ is not prepared to admit that third class — 
passengers have to endure hardships for want of sufficient accommodation, especially during 
fairs and festivals.’ The declaration made by Sir T. R. Wynne is tantamount to an assertion 
that the complaint itself is unreal. * * © * Tho assertion is unfortunate if only because - it. 
will lead the Railways to think that there is nothing further to be done in the direction 
indicated. Asa matter of fact much remains to be done. The question here is not one of 
opinion, but of fact; and any one who has witnessed the manner in which on every occasion 
of unusual rush third class passengers are huddled together will be able to testify that 
the overcrowding which Sit TF. R, Wynne admitted and the hardship which he denied are 
practically convertible terms.” : 


(h) —Miscellaneous. 


22. Under the heading “ The dangerous and permanent effect of mis- 

" _ understanding (entertained) against Banks—efforts 

ah rte failure of Banks in the Punj- should be made to prevent the effect lasting for 
ever,” the Desh (Lahore), in its issue of the 24th 
September 1913, regrets that, simultaneously with the suspension of payment 
by the People’s Bank, the arbiters of the destinies of the Hindu Mutual Relief 
oe decided that henceforth they would deposit the entire amount at the 
disposal of the fund in English banks, The Desh declares that there can be 
no grosser insult to Indian talent and honesty than such action, and enquires 
whether the managers of English banks are naturally more intelligent and honest 
than Indian managers, and whether the money placed in the custody of the 
former remains safe, while that deposited in the custody of the latter remains 
insecure ? Are English banks more economical than Indian banks that the 
members of the fund should have been led to think that investment with the 
former will be safe? “Our” money in Indian banks is far safer than that 
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in English banks, and the failure of the People’s Bank and the Amritsar Bank, 
which fell victims rather to conspiracy than to any mherent defect, does not 
show that all Indian banks are in danger. The paper then enquires whether 
it is not true that two English banks declared themselves bankrupt on two 
different occasions in Lahore ? Did not the Burma Bank, a large concern 
managed by European gentlemen, fail only the other day? If these are facts, 
it is extremely regrettable that, consequent upon the People’s Bank and the 
Amritsar Bank having failed, “we ’’ should pass sentence of death on all Indian 


banks, and should be ded to think that “our” money can remain safe in English 
banks alone. Sach conduct on “our” part means that “we” are throttling 
“our” trade with “our ’’-own hands, and are placing its direction in the hands 
of Englishmen. It is true that Englishmen are “ our” ralers, but should “we” 
also make them “our” sahukurs and money-lenders? Strange to say, if “we” 
decide to make Englishmen “our” money-lenders, “we” must place “our” 
money in their hands and ask them to become “ our” sehekars. Can “we” do 
anything: more absurd ‘or ridiculous than this? If “you” ‘wish to make 
“gousseives '’ slaves of English sahukars, says the Cesk, and to fill the pockets 
of. nglish merchants by “ your” profits, “ you” ‘are welcome to deposit money 
in ish banks. Morality, however, compels “us” to-deposit “ our’? money 
in Indian banks, and be who opposes this is the enemy of .his country’s com- 
mesce, and has no feeling of love for his country’s advancement and well-being. 


ai 28. The followmg is from the Observer 
Banking crisis in the Panjed. = (Lahore) of the Ist October 1913 :— 


“ The Press, in reflecting the opinions of the two sides, has started a regular can-. 
troversy, and some of the writings are neither moderate in tone, nor charitable in thought. 
One side has perfect confidence m :Mr. Harkishan Lal, attributes the present crisis solely 
to the personal campaign of abuse and misrepresentation strenuously conducted against 
him during the last few years, and holds that gross misrepresentations have shaken 
the credit and stability of the banks. This party believes in the possibility of resuscitating 
the banks, and is taking systematic action to bring Mr. Harkishan Lal back to the helm. 
Tire other‘side tus all along attacked Mr. Harkishan Lal’s methods of work and charged his 
administration with berg attocratic and unbusiness-like. The latter feel sceptical about 
the advantage of propping up tottering institutions, and ascribe unworthy motives to 
theese who adrwate such a course. It is not for us to pronounce judgment ina matter 
lize tits; mor mre we ‘in possession of sufficient data that could enable us to formulate a 
cosvest épition. Thew ws, however, one thiug which we are anxious to emphasise in the 
inessests ‘df the people at , as well as in those of the economic welfare of the province. 
Meresuntiuemt wannot go tm securing the success of banking institations. If the 
shwecholdsrs, after‘aeurefal consideration of ‘the assets ‘and Jiabiltties of the banks, and 
having tetcen werk ‘ofall ‘aspects of the existing situation, eome to the conclusion ‘that the 
instivetions, Sn being ‘re-vivified, ‘can be successfully worked, they ought to re-start them ; 
aud 2f~m wtep'tin'this direction is taken, it will:relieve no little anxiety and be hailed with 
ettrastwen. But they should, atthe same'time, remember that no ‘bank can live on senti- 
ment, thet the herd facts of the existing position should be squarely met in the face, 
awd that the fote of a ‘yunmese-coneern shewkl be decided on ‘business lines ‘and in & 
business-like manner.” vf 


24. Ina leader on the meeting of the share-holders and depositors of the 


eas People’s Bank held on the 80th ultimo at Lahore 
The fmansialorisisinthePanjab. + which it was decided to re-open the Bank, the 
Fridune~(‘Luhore), ‘of the 2nd October 1913, has the following :-— 


. - “fDye amethed of reconstruction has ‘been left in the.hands of a representative com- 
mittee, and vote of confidence in Mr. Harkishan Lal-has also been passed. The depositors 
seem 0 have fully realised that the crash is the result of cortain untoward circumstances 
and certain malignant forces. They seem to have also realised that a forced liquidation 

_ of the bank would ‘spell ruin not only’ to themselves, but to the trade and industry of the 
provinee’and to Indian ‘enterprise generally. Say ‘what the opponents of Indian enterprise 
newy, Ht-eannot ‘be denied that with ‘thie development of banking in this'provines a great 
i bas: been piven toteade and industry, :and that in its turn this growth in trade 
and industry das brought -a further development of banking so distasteful to the erstwhile 
maonopolists. They re enemies of Bs ress who indiscriminately cry down indigenous 
banking. Safety can enly be secur i trust and confidence iu others, not by distrust 
and suspicion ; and trade.and industry are built up by pluck, enterprise and resourcefatness, 

nt by indecision, timidity and worship’ of ‘mamool. The one great souree of trouble as 

regertls ‘the ‘People’s Bank is the ‘ramification of its ‘business. Its branches.and ‘agencies 
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constitute at-once its weakness and strength—weakness because of inefficient control and 
strength because of the:resources available. Banks with a limited numberof: branches and 
confined: to one or two trades. aro not unoften .exposed to fluctuations in business; but 
banks the operations of which cover a large area and include many industries are in a 
decidedly advantageous position. There is certainly no reason why with better manage- 
ment the reconstructed People’s Bank might not prove a tower of strength to indigenous 
enterprise. We trust the committee now appoiuted will be able to fully retrieve the reputa- 
- tion of Indians in this matter.” | . : 


| The Panjabee (Lahore) of the 2nd October 1913 writes the fol- 
lowing :— : 
_ “We have not before us, while we write, an authorised report of the proceeding® 
at Tuesday’s meeting of the share-holders of the People’s Bank, but from what we: hav® 
heard it seems that things were not-done at the meeting in the way that they ought t® 
have been. - The press all over the country had demanded—and the demand was perfectly 
reasonable—that the Directors should make a full, frank and guthoritative statement. of 
the circumstances under which they ordered the suspension of payment, as well as of the 
actual state of things ‘at this. moment. This does not appear to have been done. The 
Directors as a body do not appear to have made any statement at all. Lala Harkishen 
Lal, who was in the chair, did, indeed, make a statement, but the greater part of his state- 
ment, we are bound to say, was not quite relevant to the issue. He made no attempt, 
it seems, to answer the categorical allegations made against himself and the manAgement 
of the bank in a section of the: Press, but only contented. himself with a general denial. 
So far as the crisis itself is concerned, he laid the whole blame upon his critics and the 
critics’ of the bank. 'But for their writings, ~he.said, things would never have come to the 
pass ‘to-which they had come. For. ourselves we have already said that we are not pre- 
paréd to say a word about the: wisdom or otherwise of the campaign which had been vigo- 
rously carried on for months against Lala Harkishen Lal’s management. But surely it looks 
somewhat extraordinary for any man, and -especially for one in the position of Lala Har- 
kishen Lal, to adopt this particular line of defence.” * ® e ° 


25. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 18th September 1913, has a note headed 
ee ee ‘“Hven Government does not suppress the con- 

ndia. , : °°: : pag a 
sumption of liquor.” The Government, it says, is aa 

much accused of being instrumental in increasing the sale of liquor as the Press, 
if not more so. Indeed, it is surprising that, though Government has allowed its 
Exchequer to suffer in order to save the Chinese from the injurious effects of 
opium-eating, yet it makes not the least sacrifice in order to protect the people 
against.the destructive .evil of drink. It is possible that this may be due to 
the fact that the brewers:in England have the strongest hand in influencing 
English politics by: their..votes, but justice demands that the interests of the 
publi¢ should not be sacrificed for the sake of a few brewers. The paper con- 


cludes by remarking that Government, if it so desires, can effectually put an end to 
the drink habit in India. 


26. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the ‘18th September 1913, publiehes a& 
so ws setter from Khawaja Hassan Nizami communicating 
Confiscation of the security of the | j 


von ithe news ofthe confiscation of the security furnish- 
pone bt-e: Sesh ed by the Zauhid Press. 


Consumption of liquor in 


The following are the Zamindar’s comments :— 


‘‘ While on the one hand the confiscation of the security furnished by the 
Tauhid Press has caused us an unbearable shock, we consider Maulana Khawaja 
Hassan Nizami worthy of congratulation, for his writings (Jit. essays) have been 
given the honour which a true Muhammadan (alone) can receive in these days as 
a reward (for his services). The writings of the Khawaja have undoubtedly not 
created feelings of hatred against His Majesty’s Government in India. What he 
has done is this.: He has-merely characterised as unjust the conduct of some des- 
potic officers, and has induced Indians to take advantage of their traditional right 
of asking (lit. that) the Government of India to put anend to such actions on 
the part of its officers. It is (due to) the self conceit—nay, the arrogance—of 
Sir James Meston, the present Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, that 
he regards his sacred self and that blessed personage—Mr. Tyler—as the Govern- 
ment in India. No (feelings of) hatred, displeasure or malice against the existing 
Government are entertained by ourselves, by the- Khawaja or by any Indian 
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Muhammadan. We neverthless regard the conduct of certain officials, including 
Sir James Meston and Mr. Tyler, as opposed to British traditions. If Sir James 
tries to efface this conviction (from our minds) by confiscating the securities of 
national newspapers, His Honour should bear in mind that he is in the wrong. 
There is a power higher than he, and that is the British public, which is about to 
chastise him. We pray that God may grant patience and forbearance to Muham- 
madans, and give them strength to bear these injuries.” 


27. Referring to the security demanded from the Zamindar, the Desh 
(Lahore), of the 23rd September 1913, is of opinion 
: that the arnount of security demanded is enormously 
heavy, and says “that no harm would have resulted if the Deputy Commissioner 
had demanded a security less than the present amount (Rs.j 10,000:. If, how- 
ever, the Deputy Commissioner reconsiders his order, the entire Press will even 
now feel grateful to him. 


Security from the Zamindar. 


28. The following is from the Observer 


Port uf En ~ oom weaitias (Lahore), of the 1st October 1913 :— 


“The only way of dealing with the difficulty, in our opinion, is to afford greater 


facilities to pilgrims embarking from Karachi. Bombay is after all an island with a limited 
‘area and the health of the town is bound to suffer if pilgrims visit it in increasing num- 
bers every year. Karachi, on the other hand, is situated on the mainland, and would be 
preferred by intending pilgrims from the western districts of the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier, Central Asia and Sind if it offered something like 
equal facilities. Let there be more Musafirkhanas at Karachi, let the port be fully utilised 
by the steamships, and let only. the steamship fares from Karachi be less than those 
from Bombay (as they ought to bein view ofthe lesser distance from the Hedjaz) and 
the troubles of Bombay would be appreciably reduced.” 


| : 29. The following is from the Tribune 
eS (Lahore) of the 1st October 1913 :— : 


“ The shooting of a C. I. D. head constable in the College Square, Calcutta, on Monday 
night, reminds the public that the anarchist in India is not yet suppreseed. Nor is it clear 
that he will ever be suppressed in India or anywhere else. But there has been this 
consolation that the crimes have been fewer and come at longer intervals. This holds 
out the hope that soon we shall hear far less of this species of crime. In any 


case the authorities and the public cannot rest contented unless its sources are 


discovered and steps taken to eradicate them. Every crime committed by anarchists 
and terrorists adds to the discomfort of the law-abiding public and the anxiety 
of the authorities. Failing to find the real sources of crime, the authorities begin to suspect 
innocent persons, and the progress of the country is impeded. When so terrible a crime 
as the Delhi outrage remains undetected, we cannot entertain any more hopes of the police 
authorities being able to detect other and minor crimes. These undetected crimes perhaps 
give encouragement to the terrorist ; and neither Government nor society is able to- find out 
in what isolated corners of the country the enemy of peace and progress hides. The Bengal 
Government has confessed its inability to prevent the circulation 6f seditious leaflets once 
proscribed. The great bulk of law-abiding society is equally unable to tracé these malignant 
enemies of the country. Nevertheless we hope that a steady policy of adopting measures 
jointly by Government and people wil have the effect of practically ridding the country 
of a crime utterly foreign to Indian character and traditions.” 


C. STEAD, 


SIMLA : : 
‘ First Asstt. to the Dy. Insptr.-Genl. of Polive, 
The 4th Optr, 1918. - OL, D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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Fazaleun-Nisa. 
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C28 wes ae ees Bas Hous UR oo ae umnanae ns: namical: 
DAILY, 
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I.—Potirticat. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Zamindar Cane of the 23rd September 1913, in a note head- 
ate ee ed ‘* Expression of sympathy with Indians in South 
re Africa,”’ refers to ths ipsteh delivered by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 17th Septem: 
ber, and observes that Lord Hardinge remarked that Government would leave no 
stone unturned to remove the difficulties of Indians in South Africa, “ We”, 
however, it adds, are of the opinion that, though the authorities have repeatedly 
expressed similar sympathy with Indians in North America and South Africa, 
yet they have so far made no attempt to bridge the guif which exists between 
verbal and practical sympathy. Are ‘“‘ we” to hope, it asks, that the sympathy 
with Indian emigrants which Lord Hardinge’s Government has expressed will 
dssume 4 practical shape now or on soine ftiture occasion ? The present condi- 
tion of Indians in India is more deserving of attention than that of their fellow- 
countrymen in other British colonies, and it is to be desired that His Excellency 
would be pleased to turn his attention towards it. Sagacious people have a right 
to ask Lord Hardinge: “‘ What hast thou done behind the door that thou art 
coming out of the house ? ” 


The following is from the Comrade (Lahore) of the 4th October 1913 :— 


“In a world-wide Empire such as the gods have given to England all sorts of 
difficulties are bound to arise; and it is the duty of those who aie its well-wishers to try 
and find out the best ways of removing them. All that tends to split up the Empire, aud 
all that brings in one law for its white and another for its black subjects, can never be a 
source of much strength to that Empire; and the sooner such dangers are removed the 
better it will be not only for that p.rticular Empire but for the rest of humanity as well. 
The so-called Passive Resistance is the strongest arm ia thé arsenal of an unarmed people, 
who have to fight a Government which wishes to be acknowledged as a humane Govern- 
ment. If it had not been claimed for the British Empire that it is desirous of treating 
all its subjects alike, and that one of its chief aims is to show to its subjects that no 
difference of creed and colour will be a bar in the doing of justice or even prove an obstacle 
in their enjoyment of equal rights, then the very soul of the présent resistance in Sonth 
Africa would have been non-existent. The present attitude of our brethren is nothing 
but the demand of those equal rights which figure so conspicuously in the Proclamation 
of Her Late Majesty Queen Victoria, which constitutes the Magna Charta of the 300,000,000 
Indian subjects of His Majesty King George V.” 


The following is taken from the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar) of the 4th 
October 1913 :— 


“ We are glad the matter is engaging His Honour’s attention, and we feel sure His 
Honour will do his best to secure just and fair treatment to the -poor sufferers abroad. 
The fact that among the multifarious duties of his exalted office His Honour yet found 
time to discuss the matter with the Sikh delegates from Osiiada is snfficient to show 
that His Honour has got a feéling heart which is touehed with sympathy for the 
sufferers who are the victims of an invidious and ygoted prejudice against them. It 
speaks Voluines in favour of the eatiest desire of His Hotrour to see justice done to these 
poor souls. With the Lieutenant-Governor so favourably disposed and the Vicétoy feeling 
a keen interest in the matter, the spccess of the cause should be assured. And a righteous 
cause has hever been known fo fail. The whole country has risen to its sense of duty 
and has spoken with a wnaniniotis; an@ by no means uncertain, voice, ahd that voice, 
together with the matiré atid deliberate opision of the Loval Government at the back of 
the Government of India, cannot fail to liave that influence with the British Government 
which it deserves and to achieve ultimately “& full measure of su¢tesé: We beg to draw 
the particular attention of His Hoteur Sir Michael O'Dwyer to the sacrifices cheerfully 
and ungrudgingly made by the loyal Sikh community from the dark days of the mutiny, 
and the precious lives laid down in the building ” and thé defence of the British Empire 
atid og Gf the country; and we feel sate that His Honoar will see that the loyal com- 
munity gets its full share of the priviteges of British citizenship so dearly bought and so 
highly cherihed by it.” gas 
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(6)—Home. - 


Polite! ex 2. The following is taken from the Panjahce 
re oncom (Lahore) of the 4th October 1913 :— 


. “The reason why some people persist in distinguishing these crimes from other forms 
of violent crime is perfectly obvious. These people care far less for law and order or for the 
suppression of crime than for the perpetuation of a state of things which they believe to be 
advantageous to themselves. The one thing that they hate is the aspiration of the educated 
Indian towards self-government ; the one class of men who are their béte noire are the men 
who work for the realisation of this aspiration. They know that it is impossible for them to 

rsuade an English Government or the English public to interfere with an aspiration which 
is perfectly luwful and constitutional, or with speeches, writings or actions which have no 
other end in view than the realisation of this lawful aspiration by methods which are equally 
lawful. It thus becomes necessary for them to prove that this lawful aspiration for self- 
government and the lawful movements in the country are connected with other aspirations 
and other movements which are not lawful. To these men the creed of violence and the cult 
of assassination were veritable god-sends. No sooner had these oy te than they set about 
discovering the logical chain connecting the non-official members of Legislative Councils at. 
the top with the bomb-thrower at the bottom through the intermediary links of Congress 
men, publiciats and writers in vernaculat newspapers. Every Indian who aspired to anything 
beyond a clerkship was a suspect. Every school boy was a potential crimival. Fortunately 
the Government, though it committed some serious blunders, refused to lose its head at the 
bidding of these mischievous men who had not even the art of concealing their sinister ob-. 


jects. Lord Morley, who was then Secretary of State, laid down the principle that every, 


effort should be made to rally the Moderates, and he knew very well that all save a handful 
among the multitudinous population of the country were Moderates. The Government of 
Tadia followed up this declaration by a circular in which they distinotly laid down that, even 
in the case of men holding extreme views and sympathising with crime and criminals, pro- 
secution should be regarded as the last remedy, and should not be resorted to until every 
other remedy had failed. Every high official was instructed to seek popular co-operation. In 
other words, the policy which found favour with the authorities was one not of universal sus- 

icion, but of a wise discrimination between the criminals on the one hand and the people at 
arge on the other. The policy, it is true, has only inadequately been given effect to becanse 
@ good many among the men on whom it fell to give effect to it neither understood such a 


policy nor were in sympathy with it. But it must be admitted that the great statesman at. 


the helm of Indian affairs has refused to be a party to any other policy. The very fact that 
practically no indiscriminate arrests have been made in connection with the dastardly outrage 
upon Lord Hardinge is proof positive that not merely in theory, but to some extent also jn 
practice, a very different policy is being followed at present’ as compared with the policy 
which used to be followed in some parts of the country only a couple of years ago.” | 


8, The Hindu (Lahore), of the 25th September and 2nd October 1913, 
publishes from the pen of Lala Lal Chand, Falak,. 
(of Lahore) the following poem headed “ A Muslim 
complaint to the British Government ” ;— 


Government and Muhammadans. 


“For thy sake 1 banished love for India from my mind ; 
‘‘T remained aloof from the Congress and hated Hindus ; 
‘‘T expected favour from thee as a reward for this ; 
‘“ But thou past done the reverse of kindness to me. 

_ “ The Italian troops invaded Tripoli, 

 “ Bat thou didst never direct them to go back.. 
“ The sacred-and holy shrine (at Meshed) was dug open by Russians, — 
‘But thou didst never rebuke or reprimand them. : 
** The Balkan soldiers practised tyranny and rigour on the Turks, 
“ (But) thy Foreign Minister rendered them no help. 

_ “ By demolishing the bath-room of my mosque Mr. Tyler 


‘t Insulted ny feelings and religion. 

“ T wonder that thou wert in ‘no wise moved, ; 
“ Though the voice of my complaint reached to the heavens. 3 
* By witnessing all these things, O Falak, I have arrived at the conclusion . 


nd ‘ 


That whatever I have done go far was folly.” 
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The Zamindir (Lahore), of the 23rd September 1913, publishes 
from “ A Muhammadan’”’ a poem headed ‘“‘ Muhammadans’ complaint to their 
Emperor” in which the following verses occur : — 


“The Kings in ages past kept the Collectors under such control 

‘‘ That the oppressions practised by them were not permitted. 

* Why should we fear George, who is our master ? 

He is mercy personified (lit. in flesh and blood) and, besides, most just. 
‘¢ We are servants of him whose servant is Meston ; 

‘ Well, tell us what difference lies between us and Meston. 

“Tt will be interesting if Sim, Tyler and Dodd are punished ; 

‘6 We will ask them how much they gained. 


“© Meston! Yon will see how far the anger of the King-Emperor; 
George V, will. befall you. ” 


The same paper in its issne of the 26th September 1913, has a note headed 
“Is there any unrest in India? Views of Turkish and Arabic newspapers.” 
The Muayyad, the Tanin, the Shond aud other Turkish and Arabic newspapers, 
it eayas, have been both publishing accounts of, and commenting on, the Cawnpore 
incident. The Zurjaman, a Turkish paper, writes as follows :— 


* Some people allege that the demolition of the mosque for the extension 
of the road is the cause of unrest ia India, while (/i¢. and) others think that 
unrest is due to the insult and humiliation to which Indian Muhammadans 
have been subjected by English papers (in connection with the demolition). 
But neither of these is the real cause of unrest (among Indian Muhammadans), 
which is in reality due to their emphatic demands that the British Government 
should allow Adrianople to remain in the possession of Turkey, and to their 
declaration that if the treaty were concluded as desired by Bulgaria they would 
create unrest. 


“ (When) the Turks recaptured Adrianople and the demands of European 
statesmen were read out, the feelings of the Indian Muhammadans were inflamed, 
and this is the only particular reason for unrest in India. This view is 
atrengthened by the fact that, on coming out of the mosque after midnight prayers) 
the Muhammadans received the news (of the recapture of Adrianople) and, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the police, returned to the mosque and con- 
tinued until the morning to thank God for the signal victory of the Turks, in 
whose aid they raised a large amount. Similar meetings were held in “other 
parts of India : at Peshawar they continued to be held for seven days, and in 
Calcutta and Bombay rejoicings were made and subscriptions collected.” 


Commenting on this, the Zamindar says that the conjecture of its 
revered contemporary that there exists any unrest in India, that the Police inter- 
fered with the Muhammadans of Delhi or elsewhere, or that Muhammadans 
showed by word or action that they would create unrest if Adrianople were 
allowed to pass out of the possession of Turkey, is based on a misunderstanding. 
There can be no denying the fact, it continues, that (Indian) Muhammadans are 
emphatically demanding their rights in (both) foreign and home affairs of 
Government, but they have so far taken care not to overstep (lit. break) the 
bounds of law. The horrible oppressions which were practised on the Muham- 
madans in Persia, Tripoli and the Balkans were sufficient to shake the peace of 
their co-religionists in India, but it is a reason for thankfulness to God that no 
Muhammadan in India committed any act which might be objectionable in the 
eye of the law, Not a single Muhammadan in India has any idea of hatching 
conspiracies against Government—in fact, Muhammadans have implicit faith 
and confidence in Government—and His Excellency Lord Hardinge’s Govern- 
ment has due regard for the feelings of the people. There can be no gainsaying 
the fact that a kind of excitement is being created in the minds of Muhamma- 
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dans in general at the present moment, but the entire responsibility rests 


with those Muhammadans who regard it as opposed to their golden principles 


lit, expediencies) to —— the highly-placed (officers of) Government with’ 
the heartfelt: sentiments of the subject race. If those Muhammaduns who have 
access to the authorities had reflected the views of their community, the rulers 
and the ruled would not have been separated by the gulf of dire misunderstanding 
tnd misapprehension. [t is incumbent on every true and loyal Muhammadan to 
remove the misunderstanding pnd to establish the same relations between the 
Government and the people as exist bétween‘a tree and its roots. 


4. The a Date is from the Comrade 


A Conference of ine (Lahore) of the 4th October 1913 :— 


“We give elsewhere a full account of the meeting recently held at Delhi on the Ist 


misgivings-about it,as the whole affair due to the mistakes. of Nawab Muhammad Ishaq 
Khan was kept in the dark. He who has jumped into the arena of politics after doing, 
such grand things for the reputation of the Aligarh College of which, at an unfortunate 
moment, he was elected as Secretary. We will discuss the meeting elsewhere, but would 
point out here that the Musalmans would welcome it if the Cawnpore Mosque affair was 
settled to. the satisfaction of all. We still maintain what we have been pressing from the 
v inning that it is strictly a question of Muhammiadan law, and as such must. be 
decided by the Ulama and lawyers. Neither officials nor journalists nor any other layman. 
has anything to do with it. The Musalimans cannot unfortunately accept any compénsation 
for the demolished ‘portion. The land taken was a part of the mosque and so must be 
given back and the mosque rebuilt on it. If this statement of the Musalmans is doubted, 
then a Council of all the important Ulama of the country should be leld either at Delhi or 
Lucknow or elsewhere, and let: them thrash out amongst themselves the whole question,, 
and both the Musalmans and-the Government should abide by their decision. We beg His. 
Excellency the Viceroy to kindly intercede and settle the affair which is most painful to. 
Musalmans. Whatsoever may be. the decision about other matters, the quéstion of the 
mosque itself is simple, and His Excellency would earn for himself and for the Empire: 
the everlasting gratitude of seven crores of Moslems by giving back the land taken without 
any conditions. Lét. His Excellency trust Musalmans fully, and trust ‘will beget trust: 
We cannot say what the officials feel, but the Musalmans are feeling very uneasy, and this 
continuous strain of the last three years is telling on their nerves, which may go to pieces at. 
any time. All honour_for their forbearance and mcderation, and we doubt if any other 
people could have behaved with greater self-control under such provocations. We hopea 
depatation would soon wait on His Excellency the Viceroy and request him to help the 
Musalmans. He and bis noble consort and his Council] showed real strength on the 23rd” 
December 1912, when a vile.attempt was made on his life, by sparing Delhi and its inaocent 
people. By such acts Empires are built, and as long as England can produde such strong 
men her rule will last. We request His Excellency to save the situation again” ~~ . 


5. The Comrade (Delhi), of the 4th October 
publishes the following :— . 


pb, Makenaodsa metting at 1913, 


. “ This.sorry affair, howevor, suggests certain important considerations. n*the first’ 
lace, we regret to find the association of the name of His Highness the Nawab Sahib of 
“a per. with a demonstration which seems.to have beon engineered by a few self-secking 
“ leaders” in order to recover their lost réle as dictators: of the commmnity. His Highness: 
was no doubt inspired by the best of motives, and had nothing but the good of the ¢om- 
munity at heart. Asa Mussalman he must have felt with deep concern the existing cons 
dition of Muslim affairs in India and his readiness to descend from his pedestal and share 
the burdens of his community will ever:he teyarded with gratitude. It is, therefore, all the. 
more that interested or impatient-advisers should have prepared the Dethi fiased 
: position. No one éan question his ‘ privilége to° 
call upon the Musalmans to‘take counsel ‘together im comarunsl matters.. Muszal- 
man will readily and gratefully reapond to such a-call, Butee we-kiow, ia this affairan 
attempt was made by those who had gained the earsof His Highnves to keep the entire 
community in the dark, impose unknown decisions on Mussalmans and possibly mislead the. 
Gavernment. The Delbi experience must Have given a dorrect measure of his advisers to- 
His Highness, and we ate stite°he has fiity reatied how far the a ae has travelled 
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violently fanatical in-asserting his narrow and hidebound shibboleths about the general 
scheme of things. The meeting at Delhi was for the most part composed of the extremists 
of this description, and we are sorry to note that Nawab Muhammad Ishaq Khan Sahib, 
tho Honorary Secretary of the Aligarh College, was largely in evidence as a leader of this 
group. It is commonly believed that he induced His Highness the Nawab Sahib of Ram- 
pur to call a meeting in which Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk Bahadur and the Hon’ble the Raja 
Sahib of Mahmudabad could not be trusted to take part. At the meeting itself he made 
himself ridiculous by his outbursts and aberrations. It is perhaps time to state frankly that 
many people have begun to question his fitness for the high position he holds. 


“ The net result of the meeting seems to have been a number of lessons which we 
hope have been learnt with some profit. It has been finally made manifest that the Moslem 
community can no longer be duped or hustled in the good old ways. It is alert and alive, 
and fully knows its own mind. Those who are glibly talking of Moslem “ aristocracy ” and 
its usual “ good sense ” are most directly working fora split in the communal ranks. If 
“ the aristocracy ” and the common people are driven into hostile camps by the subtle 
machinations of wire-pullera it would be a grievous disaster. Democracies know, however, 
how to pull through in crises, and the aristocracies that have opposed their weight and 
prestige to the popular will have been crushed and flung aside on the rubbish heap. This is 
the supreme lesson of history. This was the lesson which, we believe, was brought home to 
those who came post-haste to Delhi to witness their own futility. 


The offivial account of the meeting tells us in a bald, smooth way that it was a ‘ pre- 
liminary consultative meeting ’ of the Mussalmans. The account, by the way, has been 
furnished to us by Mr. Idris Ahmad of the Moslem University office, Aligarh, We wonder 
what business had this official of a University that has yet to be, who is paid a large salary 
for unknown services out of the University Fund, to come to Delhi and send official reports 
of the meeting. Was it at the suggestion of Nawab Ishaq Khan Saheb that Mr. Idris 
Abmad was utilised for the purpose ? Well, this “ preliminary consultation meeting” has 
ended as it was expected to end, aud we only hope that the next meeting will be a more 
creditable affair, actually representative of Moslem views and feelings and fruitful in good 
results.” 


The following is from the Observer (Lahore) of the 4th October 1913 :— 


“ Signs have not been wanting to show that in the matter of politics the Indian 
Musalmans have been, of late, gradually but steadily dividing and ranging themselves into 
two distinct and sharply defined camps, with varying opinions and divergent aims. Im- 
portant forces have been at work, which have differently affected the various members of 


the community, in the same way as the Hindus were differently affected before us or as. 


most of the European nations have been, for centuries past, divided into well-recognised 
separate schools of politics. The Indian Musalmans too are undergoing a similar experience 
aud passing through a transitionary stage, when the fluid mass of public opinion has not, 
in many important respects, yet settled and crystallised into definite shape. The com- 
munity, we think, would do well to take note of this fact at once, as there is and there 
can be no use in ignoring it. On the other hand, nothing but unpleasantness and, what 
is atill worse, political chaos will follow an attempt to smother differences of opinion, force 
back all classes and sections of the community into one indivisible whole and insist on 
casting every Indian Mubammadan in one mould. The divergence has reached such a 
pass that for any party to pose as the sole spokemen of the whole community is neither 
practicable nor honest. The sooner such an attempt is given up, the better for all con- 
cerned ; and, we are positive, the time has come when it should be frankly recognised that 
all members of a community of six crore individuals in this vast continent of India cannot 


. 


appearances and mental equipment differ. 


“ Nothing will illustrate our point better than the controversy which has arisen, and 
is being conducted in the Vernacular press with vehement. bitterness, about the proceed- 
ings.and the method of convening the Delhi Muslim meeting. About the end of last 
month His Highness the Nawab of Rampur issued an invitation to a number of leading 
Musalmans, requesting them to proceed to Delhi on the Ist instant, join heads together and 
devise a remedy for the existing admittedly unsatisfactory situation. 


ee The proceedings of the meeting itself, though not absolutely abortive, as was at 
onetime apprehended, were nevertheless stormy ; and harmony can by no means be said 
to have been their prevailing note. The Editor of The Observer regrets that he was 


unavoidably absent from the meeting and cannot, therefore, adjudicate from personal 


knowledge between conflicting reports. We have, however, received different accounts of 
the proceedings, between which it is didicult to decide, beyond noting the certain con- 
clusion that opinion was divided, that party passions ran high and that even now feeling 
hag .not yet calmed down. The following is one version of the proceedings, received from a 
Punjab delegate ;— 


think alike, and that their political views must differ from one another, as their physical - 
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“ Meanwhile, we must withhold further comments, though it is impossible not to 
expreas deep regret for the unseemly exhibition of our communal differences in publi. 
At the same time, there is no denying the facts that the. community is face to. face’ with 
an extremely delicate situition,.and that’ the forces of modération and disruption are 
obviously contending against each other for mastery. So far as we are copcerned; we 
haye ‘not the slightest hesitation in declaring our adherence to 4 policy of studied 
es asryasint of dignified self-restraint, of loyal confidence in England’s sense of justice 
and of well ordered advance along lines of constitutional reform and progressive development. 
More, however, next week.” : | . ‘ 


6. The Comrade (Delhi), of the 4th October 1913, publishes the follow- 
ing under the heading “‘ The Title-Hunting Associa- 
tion of Noisy Jeehuzoors” :— 


Title-hunters and Government. 


“ Khan Bahadur Abdul Wafa Mirza Johukum Beg reviewed the history and services 
1 of the title-hunting association of boisterous Jeehuzoors (“ Jeehuzoor” is a term of contempt 
| » applied to a sycophant and may be rendered as “certainly my-Lord”) in a speech of 
f 


remarkable force and eloquence which he addressed to the members of his society the other 
day. It would be cruel to withhold it from your readers who, I am confident, will derive 
no end of edification from an intelligent perusal of it. 


THE SPEECH. 


“ Gentlemen and fellow loyalists; Khan Bahadurs, actual and potential ; Khan Sahibs, 
present and prospective,—We have assembled here to celebrate the third anniversary of 
the great institution of modern India—I mean the title-hunting association of blatant 
jeshuzoors. The association is barely three years old, but during this short périod it has 
won a reputation of which we can legitimately be proud, and exhibited an amount of vitality 
staggering and bewildering to our critics. Our resolutions, couched in the forciblest of 
language, have compelled the reluctant attention of progressive India which once pretended 
to ignore us and even treat us with contempt. Some of them have been hailed by eminent. 
Anglo-Indian dailies as the thoughtful- pronouncements of incredibly sensible badtnes on 
current questions. The Pioneer of Allahabad has embraced us with a most touching 
grandmotherly effasiveness. We take tlis.opportunity to solemnly assure the Pioneer that 
we shall give it no reason to regret that seemingly rash and. unremunerative investment of 
paternal: interest and affection which it hag taken in us. Wemay also point out with 
ee pride that-it could hardly have made a better chaice for the lavishment of its 
contidence, - 3 


“ Gentlemen, when I first suggested that our resolution affirming the proposition that 
nething could:be sacred which a District Magistrate had acquired, and condemning all 
itators for the cancellation of his orders as an affront to his infallibility, should be exten- 
sively wired and printed, you had the folly (I can’t use a milder expression because you 
don’t deserve one) to object to it on the ground of the expense it would involve and the 
widespread indignation it Would excite: After the note of a great Anglo-Indian oracle 
which hailed our resolutions as the soundest piece of wisdom which had ever emanated 
from the ever-erring non-official services, are you not. prepared to sincerely , confeas—not 
as a concession to the wishes of your President whom you rightly respect, but as a-recogui- 
tion of an unblinkable trath—that you are fools. 


it | “The veracity of an announcement may be open to question, but the wisdom of..it 
7 is not.. Before this year is over,s»tme more of you will be Khan Sahibs, the proud regipients 
of invitations to “At Homes“ and parties in which .the Collector would be the central 
figure—the cynogure of gaping loyalist eyes, sii | 
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“ Gentlemen, we have encouraged incipient ambition, supported struggling impudence, 
developed embryonic jeehuzurism and assisted youthful but promising sycophancy. We 
have tranaformed the nervous, hysterical and purturbed Khan Bahadur of yesterday with the 
cool, collected aud self-possessed being of to-day, conscious of hia great mission in life and 
confident of his powers. He sat trembling on his masnad of official patronage. We have 
quieted his fears, dissipated his gloom and removed his misgivings. Heis once more able 
to.look on the crowd without superfluous trepidations and embrace the tehsil staff with his 
old cordiality. His. parwanahs have emerged from the-privacy of dust and companionship 
of. worms to which they had temporarily retired from the incessancy of press ridicule to claim 
their old prominence of position. 


“The Khan Sahib was sulky and glum and looked as if he was about to confess away 
the loyalty of a life-time and services of his whole tribe. We have come between the world 
aud the greatest of tragedies it has ever witnessed. We have restored him to his old humour, 
wé have reassured him. We have given him back his railway guard to entertain, his vacci- 
nator to patronize and his pound-keeper to bully. 


*T can’t let this opportunity pass without expressing my sincere admiration for thore 
gaudy survivals of a half-forgotten past, those living anachronisms who have made Oudh, the 
one refreshing oasis in afrightfully arid desert of India. The have solved one of the greatest 
problems of the age. They have penetrated a Divine secret hitherto withheld from inguisi- 
tive humanity. They have discovered that God gave them tongue in no mood of indiscrimi- 
nate and reckless generosity. He had a definite object in sodoing. The terrestrial Collectors 
and Commissioner would have gone unpraised and the Lat Suhtb would have come to 
Lucknow and departed from it, without the usual laudatory addresses being read out to 
him. What a noble achievement ! (Hear ! Hear !! Loud Applause ) 


* BAMBOOQUE.” 


7. The Comrade (Delhi), of the 4th Oct»ber 


Anarchist Oatrages in Benge! = 1913, publishes the following :— 


“The recent anarchist outrages in Bengal have again shocked those who have the 
real interest of India at heart. Anything that is based on the bloodshed of those who are 
guilty of naught save the fact that they carry out their duty is bound to be ‘a failure, 
and the sooner this is understood by those who adv cite the destruction of insocent people 
the better it will be for our country. To the Muhammadans, however, it is a matter of 
great pride that, in spite of the fact that at the present moment the indignation of the 
entire community is very intense on account of the Cawnpore incident, not one man has 
exceeded the bounds of dignified and constitutional agitation. We strongly deplore this 
reappearauce of the sinister bomb and wish for its quick disappearance from India.” 


The Muslim situat 8. The following is from the Odserver 
e Muslim situation. (Lahore) meted eee ee 


« We said in our last that the Indian Musalmans were face to face with an extremely 
delicate situation, and that the forces of moderation and disruption were obviously contend- 
ing against each other for mastery. The statement calls for elucidation. It cannot be 
denied that important events, which have recently happened in the Muslim world, both in 
aud outside India, have powerfully affected the Muhammadan mind and set all serious men 
a-thinking ; while their influence on impulsive temperaments has been of the most disturb- 
ing kind. The lesson conveyed by the success of the Nagri agitation in the United Prov- 
inees and all: kindred: movements in various parts of the country, aiming at the dethrone- 
ment-of Urdu from its position of unchallenged supremacy and the elimination of Persian 
and Arabic from th3 educvional ¢urricala, was not lost on a community to whose 
best traditions all agitation, whether co:stitutional or unconstitutional, was alike foreign. 
Nor were the Musalimans slow to note the increasing deference paid by the officers of 
Government in this country and the Ministers and members of Parliament in England to 
the views and interests of those who had learnt the art of agitation on Western lines and 
knew how to -manipulate it to their advantage. The cancellation of the partition of Bengal, 
with all the circumstances connected with the creation and extinction of Eastern Bengal 
asa separate Province—the Swadesbi propaganda, leading by @ process of gradual evolution 
tothe open boycott.of. English goods, to grave political crimes and to anarchical terrorism— 
andthe way in which publicly cell pledges and solemnly repeated assurances to the 
Muhammadans were set at naught, came as a bolt from the blue, which completely revolu- 
tionised ithe. average: Indian coshaien’e conception of home politics. Then ‘the thinly 
veiled ‘suspicion with which the authorities appear to have treated the unanimous prayer of 
the: whole: community. for a living. Muslim University at Aligarh, aud the unmerited 
ersion théreby cast.on Muslim professions of loyalty to the Person and Throne of His 
Imperial Majesty dhe King Emperor, led ta a searching of the hearts and to the growth of 
a fevling:of. popular resentment againat: the official attitude which ‘is as incomprehensible 
‘avit was unexpected, 
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_ “The situation was thus fraught with the elements of dissatisfaction, when évents 
happened, in unprecedentedly rapid suctession, in Persia, Tripoli and the Balkans,.which - 
toached the chords of innermost sympathy in the heart of every true Muslim, irrespective 
of distinctions of sex or age: That the sentiment of solidarity in the peoples of Islam is 
real and abiding, without however being tinged with the slightest hostility towards the 
non-Muslim races of the world, is an all important fact, which the annals of the-past, as — 
wellas the march of recent history, must have forcibly borne in upon mankind at large. 
It was, therefore, very unfortunate that, at such a moment of national excitement, the 
attitude of some English politicians and journalists should have impressed the Muham- 
madans as being unsympathetic towards their co-religionists in trouble. Itis almost a 
truism to say that the man in the street bases his convictions on his impressions however 
hastily formed these impressions be, and it is easy to .prove that in the present iustance. 
the popular view was not altogether groundless. The whispering galleries of all Asia 
resounded with the cries of the Persians oppressed at the hands of Russia, the hearts of 
the followers of the Prophet of Arabia were rent in twain by the stories of Italian misdeeds 
in Tripoli, and a wave of irrepressible indignation surged throughout the Islamic world on 
hearing well-authenticated accounts of the atrocities of the Balkan Allies. And yet 
England, mighty arbiter of the destinies of nations, has seemed to neglect her self-imposed 
duty of being the sentinel of the world,‘and when reminded of Britannia’s glorious privilege 
of being the helper of the oppressed and the friend of the persecuted, British statesmen 
have almost invariably sought refuge ‘behind mere technicalities. If things had stopped 
there, we believe, there would have been no reason to feel resentful. The Indian Musal- 
mgns are not such arrant fools as to arrogate to themselves the function of dictating the 
foreign policy of the British empire. They realise full well that the game of diplomacy ‘is 
a deep game, that those engaged in it cannot disclose their hands to alland sundry, and 
that wey and multifarious considerations must determine the various phases of Imperial 
policy. However keen their own feelings be, they understand their limitations and have 
never presumed to Jay down the policy of an extensive empire, of which the Muslim popula- 
tion constitutes a mere fraction and that todo by no means the most important fraction. Yet 
it is only natural for the Muhammadans to expect that, along-with other considerations, their 
wishes and prayers too should be taken into account by the responsible statesmen in London, 
when deciding State policy in respect of Muslim nations and countries. That is their sole 
desire, and they have never asked for anything more ‘than this And it must be gratefully — 
recognised, as has been amply.shown by later evidences, that this ex pectation has at last been 
realised, and the voice of Muslim India’ has carried considerable weight with the powers- 
that-be, a fact: for which the community is siucerely thankful to His Majesty’s Government 
and their representatives in India. Notwithstanding this, factors have not been wanting to 
complicate the situation and to hurt cherished Muslim feeling. Indeed, it is incontroverti- 
ble that of all the Powers the Foreign Minister of the greatest Muhammadan Power was the 
first to recognise the Italian sovereignty of Tripoli, that the Prime Minister of the very 
same Power took the lead in blessing ‘the Greek occupation of ‘the gate of Christianity,’ 
and thus unnecessarily dragging a religious reference.in a purely territorial conflict, and 
that, at a time when the rest of Europe was content to watch with breathless expectancy 
the result of the brilliant dash of Enver Bey on Adrianople,; representative English politicians 
and newspapers were most vehement in threatening Turkey with all sorts of penalties and 
reprisals for the re-occupation of “ the secon‘ city of the Ottoman empire.” The deplorable 
incident of the Cawnpore mosque riot and its subsequent developments have only served 
to keep up the national feeling at fever heat. If the local authorities had not blundered as 
they have, with such disastrous results to many Muslim lives, and if the United Provinces 
Government had shown proper tact in. handling the situation, we are sure the Cawnpore 
affair would have never assumed the proportions which it eventually did. We need hardly 
affirm that in dealing with an Eastern people, as the Indian Mussalmans undoubtedly are, 
it is essential to respect the sentiment more than practical interests ; and the man who 
presumes to govern an Oriental race through their real good, without regard to their sus- 
ceptibilities, even when visionary, is bound to prove an utter failure, od cas 


« All this is too true; but it is-oneside of the picture: Strongly as we feel on these | 
points, along with the rest of our community we hold no less strong views about the duty of 
our community at the present juncture, a duty which the Indian Mussalmans owe to them- 
selves and to their Government. We think we shall be failing in the discharge of a sacred 
duty of our own in case we did not speak out our mind freely at this crisis and made no 
appeal to the common-sense of the community to arrest the tide of irresponsible speech - 
and writing. If our indifference in kee ing the rulers informed of our wishes and views has 
enabled our rivals to score a few points in India, and if English. ‘politicians and journalists 
as apart from the Government, have expressed sympathy with the Balkan Allies, or if the 
British Government did not feel itself justified in entering the arena of the battle-field in de- - 
fence of non-English dominions, that cannot justify the Indian Mussalmans in to the 
extreme of indulging jn atrohg invectives, in suspecting wholesale the motives of the rulers and | 
in-trying.to create bitterness where there shoyld be mutual amity apd good-will. The Mussal. . 
mansmay bean impulsive and sensitive péople; bat they should not, in the heat of the 
moment, for; ir obligations to themselves and to their rulers. . Their most preasing need 
of the day is admittedly educational progress and material prosperity ; and: will they not be — 
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‘jeopardising the chances of success in this respect by dissipating their small modicum of 
‘national energy in attaining to the political will-o'-the-wisp ? They should never for one single 
‘moment forget that, situated as they are as a minority in this country, their interests will in 
_most things agree with those of the other minority, the English ; but will they not be doing 
the greatest possible disservice to their own best interests by alienating the sympathy of the 
rulers? Again, in world-politics, the interests of England and of Islamic lands very 
generally coincide with one another ; but can the Indian Musalmans help the cause of Islam 
by suspecting tried friends? While an attempt, on the part of any English politician, to 
sow the seeds of hatered butween England and Muslim countries is extremely reprehensible 
in the interests of England herself, an effort, on the other hand, on the part of any Musalmans 
to oreate ill-will between the two is deserving of equally strong denunciation from the other 
‘Musalmans as such an effort must inevitably damage the interests of Islam. National policy 
‘eannot be made the plaything of fleeting passions ; and it would be nothing short of suicidal 
for a community to allow periodical gusts of feeling to sweep away time-honoured principles, 
We do not mean to say that just at present there is much danger of such a tendency enter- 
‘ing the practical pale of politics, or that any class of public men has actually come into 
existence in Muslim India who are: likely to succeed in beguiling a large section of their 
e0-religioniste. The innate common sense of the Musalman and his ingrained loyalty to his 
rulers, as well as to the tenets of his peace-loving religion, is a guarantee against the ac- 
ceptance of wrong principles of politics by the community asa whole. There is, however, no 
b irm in timely sounding the note of warning and in explaining the existing position with 
‘clearness. 


“ Let no one misunderstand us. We do not mean to say that our rulers are im 
maculate, or that it is not necessary for us as @ community to take legitimate steps to safe- 
guard our vital interests and to keep His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor and his ad- 
visers thoroughly apprised of our wishes and views. This is not only desirable, but absolute- 
ly essential. There are, however, limits to everything, and -we should guard ourselves 
scrupulously against overstepping the proper bounds. It is one thing to place the national 
view before tha Government respectfully and frankly and to take up a firmly dignified atti- 
tude in the protection of our vital interests ; but it is quite another thing to be extravagant 
in our demands, to suspect the motives of Government officials and to encourage antagonism 
to the Government. Against this we caunot take too much care in guarding ourselves. 
Our newspapers and public bodies can rightly interpret the mind of the community to 
the Goverument without working upon popular prejudices or exciting racial and religious 

assions. Moderation, both in language and thought, has always been the key-note of 

uslim policy in the past; and every sane Muhammadan should be anxious that a 
policy of maderation ought not to be departed from in future. As we said on a previous 
occasion, a policy of studied moderation, of dignified self-restraint, of respectful ex- 
pression of the communal view, of loyal confilence in England's sense of justice, of well- 
ordered advance along lines of constitutional reform and of set determination to take our 
fulleat share in the progressive developement of the motherland under the wgis of the 
British Crown—these have, so far, been the salient features of our national policy, and they 


‘should still continue to serve aa the pole-stars for our national barge to save it from splitting 
on the rocks that lie ahead,” 


III].—Native STATES. 


9. The Tribune, in its issue dated ths 7th of October 1913, has an 
article on the alleged grievances of Hindus in the 
Bahawalpur State. Ta an explanatory note the 
Editor states that he deputed a special correspon- 
dent to investigate the alleged grievances of Hindus in Bahawalpur, and now 
publishes the report received from his correspondent. The article first draws 
attention to the fact that there is a heavy preponderance of Muhammadans in the 
State, their numbers accounting for nearly eighty per cent. of the total population. 
It then observes that the trouble began with the imposition of an income-tax, 
which was enforced in a manner so unjust that the Hindus declared hartal for 
seventeen days in January last. . Representations have been made and memorials 
submitted on the subject, but the Punjab Government has refused to interfere, 


‘and the Council of Regency appears to have no desire to institute an enquiry. 


Grievances of Hindas in the 
‘Bahawalpur State. 


i The second Hindu grievance of which the Tribune complains is the inse- 
curity of life and property in the State, and in order to proye its point it names a 
number of well-to-do Hindus who have recently been murdered or robbed. It 
‘also describes how Hindus have had silently to endure petty annoyances at the 
‘hands of Muhammadans. The correspondent further reports that the Hindus 
find good redaon for complaint in the undue favour shown by the State towards 
Muhammadans, and in support of its contention cites two cases of Muhammadan 
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aggressiveness in connection with religious buildings. The result of these 

rievances, affirms the writer, is that a large number of Hindus have left the State 
‘for good, and many of those who remain have become so demoralised and patiic- 
‘stricken that they have discontinued the observance of religious festivals such 4s 
the Diwali and Dussehra. . 


V—Native Societizs anp Rexriaious MatTrers. 


Government officials and the 10. The Comrade (Delhi), .of the 4th Octo- 


Cawppore Belief Fuad. ber 1913, publishes the. following letter from Qazi 
| Najam-ud-din:— 


“S1n—It is with great surprise that we have learnt of a scheme on the -part.of 
‘Government officials to subecribe for the relief. of widows and the orphams.ef the shahide 
of Cawn We are unable to understand on what principle.this special favour to ‘those 
poor.aufferers is justified. ae < Py | | : 


. i Ffthe departed shahide:(may - they rest'in-peace'!) and the present prisoners at 
the Bar are guilty of an offence punishable by the Indian Penal Code, what differentiates 
them from other ordinary criminals in their view, and why should their relatives and 
dependants be shown a special and novel treatment ? 


“In India, many.a time riots have been committed before this, and the latest were 
‘at Ajodhia and Deoband, but never a pie was forthcoming from the official pocket for the 
relief of the sufferers. Then, it appears, there must be some ‘mnitigatip circumstances in 
the occurrence at Cawnpore, which has determined the Government officials to come forward 
for relief aided by Muslim notables. , 


“Tf this Cawnpore calamity, which has stirred the Muhammadan world in the 
entire length and breadth of India to ite deepest depths, be only a blunder on the part of 
the Local Government, then the persons most deserving of justice and special treatment 
for the unjust hardships that they have undergone are the prisoners themselves now rotting 
in the Cawnpore Jail. The shahids have departed to their eternal rest where they are 
no more in need of any human or Government assistance. The only rémedy now left to 
the Government, consistent with justice, is to immediately release the prisoners in the 
Cawopore Jail. 


“As to relief for the dependants of the dying and the dead, the Muhammadans 
themselves have dove.enough and more than enough for their Cawnpore co-religionistic 
brothers and sisters, and will continue to collect funds so as to be able to afford adequate relief. 
fn this respect they do not stand in need of outside help, nor in the present circumstances 
will the demands of justice and self-respect allow the Muhammadans to stretch the hand of 
want before the officials, | 


“ But, if these indications of sympathy are brought forward with an ulterior motive, 
then they have grossly mistaken to guage the present situation and have not adopted the right 
method to attuin their object. What the Muhammadans need most at the present juncture 
js justice and the strict observance of the Royal Proclamation of religious non-interference. 
Nothing short of that can satisfy them or allay the popular-unrest and excitement. _ 


“ At present for the Muhammadans to accept the funds collected by Government 
officials, as the price of the blood that has reddened the Cawnpore ground and has. dirtied 
the waters of the Ganges, would be an ach of disgrace and dishonour. The large amount 
of money that was estimated that the Muhammadan community would be in need of was 
based on the calculations that the Cawnpore affair Would go as far as the Privy Council 
and to his Majesty the King Emperor himself. -— . 


“Tf that matter according to the dictates of the impartial British justice be amicabi 
settled by the Supreme Government, then the Muhammadans themselves can afford full anc 
adequate relief to the Cawnpore sufferers. The Government officials shall not’ then 
be under necessity of taking trouble for the poor Muhammadans, who demand no more than 
justice, which, as subjects of His Majeaty the King Emperor, they have every right to 


__™ What we haye been unable to understand of this novel practiog of the: Government 
bagi) wy harmed have real sympethy w La ner’ salaries, or thad by dhs 
+ Ole wi h diaguised features of sympathy, the deep affliction and unrest is sought to be 
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“ That the latter methad, which we ourselves are averse to believe, would not onl 
prove unsdccessful, but productive of more unrest and dissatisfaction. A few iaemade 
cannot in anyway affect the attitude of the Muhammadans, and the misunderstanding on 
the part of Government of the extent of deep grievance of the Moslems would seem still 
giére aggravating. | | 


7 “But taking. the first hypothesis to be true, we are unable to understand the 
rewarding of the Cawnpore Police. The ways of the world are strange, and here is one 
more puzzle. As we have stated above, the proper and the just course for the Government 
now ig to order the restoration of the demolished portion of the Cawrpore mosque, and the 
immediate release of the prisoners. If the Government cannot see its way to do this, then- 
for the Muhammadans to accept the offer of the officials would be to prove themselves 
even unworthy of tha sympathy of the Government. Tov say that is to say a great deal.” 


In another place the same paper has the following. remarks :— 


_ “ The United Provinces:'Government has appointed.a committee to collect subscrip- 
4igns and organize relief for the widows and the orphans of those Moslema who were shot 
by the Cawnpore police on the 3rd of August. The United Provinces officials had done 
their best to discourage.any practical sympathy being shown to the unfortunate sufferers, 
but their efforte failed and people continued subscribing their mites. They. now come. out 
with a rival committee to those of Lucknow and Cawnpore. We are informed that. His 
Excellency the Viceroy had sent in his donation some time ago, but it was kept secret and 
not announced until this committee was formed. Without imputing any bad motives 
(though there will be many who will do so), we feel sorry to see they cannot do the right 
thing in the United Provinces. Not only they are incapable themselves, but even when 
opportunities are offered for wiping off past blunders, they are ignored. This donation of 
His Excellency the Viceroy was just the opportunity as it was meant to be by a good, honest, 
sympathetic and far-sighted Englishman, who happens to be at the lead of the Government, 
but his efforts have been thwarted. If this donation of His Excellency the Viceroy were 
sent to Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque’s Committee for distribution to the widows and orphans the 
effect would have been most wholesome, and a good deal of the soreness, now prevailing, 
would have disappeared. We know Mr. Wyndham, the Secretary of this Committee, for a 
strong and straightforward English gentleman. It is not too late even now. Let him 
utilize the services of Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque’s Committee as a distributing agency and send 
on the money to it for distribution to the widows and the orphans instead of to the local 
officials.. We know Mr. Haque well and that he isan honourable man. He will not abuse 
the trust placed in him, and the result would be good for all. We hope our advice would be 
accepted and a great mistake rectified. We think it is just and fair to speak out frankly. 
There is a general feeling both amongst the Musalmans and the Hindus that His Excellency 
the Viceroy and other high officials, who fully realize the changed conditions in the country 
and genuinely desire to remove all causes of frictions and bring about a better understanding 
between the official and non-official world, are being thwarted by that powerful clique—the 
Civil Service. The Civil Service is certainly a powerful body, but we warn it that in this 
struggle it will find the solid wall of public opinion against it. The obstinacy and weakness 
(atrength ‘is a different thing) of district officials would make their work very difficult and 
demolish their official prestige. Genuine sympathy and a real effort to understand people 
is indispensible. In our opinion lip-sympathy is as bad, if not worse, as lip-loyalty. In the 
meantime we appeal to all to support Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque and his Committee and keep on. 
sending them as much money as they can. God will reward them. ” 


ll. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 30th September 1913, publishes from 
ee ee Muhammad Hashim, Secretary of the Relief Fund 
_ hihi sabre Committee of the Machhli Bazar Mosque, Cawnpore, 
a contribution htaded “I also am a guest ofa few moments only.” Certain 
words, says the writer, were found written in pencil on the wall of the 
roof (sie ?) of the Cawnpore Mosque. The address of the writer, or of his 
survivors if he sttained martyrdom in the Cawnpore incident, is required in 
order to render them necessary help; all endeavours to trace it having so 
far failed. The writer therefore asks any of the public who may know the 
whereabouts of the survivors of the person named to give him the required 
information. The words alleged to have been written are as follows :— 


- &The infidels have besieged Muhammadans in the mosque, and are 
piercing (their bodies) with bayonets so mercilessly that I cannot bear 
seeing it done. Shots are also being fired in quick succession. Children of tender 
age are also being slaughtered. I also ama guest of a few moments only. 
Compliments. 


(Sd.) ABDUL GHAFUR, Pardesi.” 


892 
The Zamindar asks the survivors of the writer of the above lines to 


inform the Secretary, Relief Committee, whether help is required or not. 


Under the heading “The Fund in aid of the Cawnpore sufferers: 


‘eighty-thousand rupees have been collected,’ the Zamindar (Lahore), of 


the 25th September 1913, publishes from its Cawnpore correspondent a tele- 
gram stating that Rs. 80,000 have so far been collected in aid of the Cawnpore 
sufferers, and that the amount is expected soon to swell to one lakh. he 


_ correspondent says that, besides Mr. Tyler, Collector, and Mr. Kendall, District 


Judge, Cawnpore, who have subscribed liberally, His Excellency the Viceroy is 
stated to have subscribed Rs. 500. ) 


The ‘ Zamindar commenting on this says that, if it is true that His 
Excellency has subscribed Rs.'600 in aid of the sufferers, it thanks the Viceroy 
on behalf of the Indian Muhammadans for his generosity. But, it adds, what 
stands in particular need of His Excellency’s attention and help is the demolished 
portion of the Cawnpore Mosque. In the present state (of our} bewilderment 
and trouble “we” are leaving nothing undone to help the Cawnpore 
sufferers, and so far as their food and clothing are concerned “ we’’ will not 
allow “our’’ Cawnpore brethren to be put to any inconvenience. Moreover, 
although “ we” attach importance to the donation made by His Excellency, 
yet “‘we’’ assure Lord Hardinge that the thing to which the Muhammadans 
throughout India are sorrowfully looking, and which has caused so much 
lamentation in India, is the demolished portion of the mosque. The slightest 
movement of His Excellency’s lips with regard to this, be it remembered, can 
send a wave of pleasure and satisfaction-over crores of sorrow-stricken hearts. 


12. Writing under the ey te att question of holidays in the Vice- 
pig: ies regal Council,” the Zoyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 
——— 14th September 1913, pd that Sikhs when Heber 
to other communities always meet with disgrace, simply because their leaders, who 
obtain various advantages from Government by virtue of their position, are 
sadly lacking in (moral) courage. The paper remarks that the birthdays of 
Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh are not regarded as holidays even in the 
Punjab, which is the home of the Sikhs, and describes how recently the Accountant- 
General of the Punjab refused to grant a holiday to Muhammadan employés 
in his office on the occasion of the Shabrat festival, whereupon the O/gerver 
raised an outcry and the Hon'ble Mr. A. Ghazgnavi drew the attention of the 
official members of the Imperial Council to the matter. But when “ we,’’ 
says the Editor, request “our” Hon’ble Members to raise a certain question 
concerning Sikhs, in reply they merely ask what they are to do if Government is not 
disposed to comply with their wishes. He then asks whether Government accedes 
to “our” wishes when it issues orders for the closing of jhatka shops, and says 
that if Government be ever pleased to give even an unfavourable reply to a 
question put to it, the Sikh community will at least know what is the intention 
of Government, and may then net consider what steps it should take in order 
to preserve its religious liberty. The paper concludes with the wish that the 
Sikhs may never be steeped in feelings of cowardice | eee 


VI L.—Generat ADMINISTRATION. 
(b)—Potsce. 


ie tess 13. The following is from the Comrade 
She Sommers >... (Delhi) of the 27th September 1913 :—. 


: “ We can hardly say that the Cawnpore Police has’ earned any honour glory i 
shooting down and butcheting the unarmed Mussalmans on the 3rd of penny : weg Ae 
yuite otherwise. But we admit that the man who deserves to be dealt with more severely 
the Police was the District Magistrate, Mr. Tyler, who gave the order for firing. All 
the same, the Police was not quite innocent. But the case is sub-judice, andthe whole 
affair woyld be:sifted carefully in the’ Sessions Court. Why was the, Inapector-General of 
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Police in such a hurry to distribute awards to his gal/ant subordinates out of public funds ? 
At best, they had done nothing to be proud of or even deserving of praise. What would 
happen if the Sessions Court finds that the Police, instead of receiving rewards, deserve to 
oy jail, if not to the gallows, for taking the lives of innocent people. At one end, we see 

is Excellency the Viceroy, with all his genuine sympathy and broadminded statesmanship, 
refusing to mention even about the merits of the Cawnpore case and trying his best to 
smooth down matters, at the other United Provinces officials as usual going about the affair 
inga blundering way and minimising the good and sobering effect of His Excellency’s 
speech. We think the United Provinces officials haye completely lost their heads and are 
really more excited than the Mussalmans themselves. We appeal to His Honour Mr. Baillie 
the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor, to take note of this.” 


(h)—Miscellancous. 


r gry ware 14. The following is from the Arya 
— 100 Of Feopie s Patrika (Lahore) of the 4th October 1913 :— 


“It is proposed that no depositor should withdraw his money from the Banks for a 
year or more. It is very easy to make such a proposal, but how is to be carried out? If 
resolutions to this effect are passed by public meetings, these will not bind the depositors. 
It may be suggested that all the depositors may be made to execute agreements to this 
effect. But isit probable that all the depositors will execute agreements? The depositors 
who are asked to sign such agreements will naturally think that those who do not execute 
the agreement will withdraw their deposits and thus reduce the amount payable to those 
who execute the agreement, in case the Banks have to go into liquidation. The depositors 
who do not sign the agreement will not be bound by it. Then, again, how will depositors 
see that no depositors withdraw their monies from the numerous branches of the Banks 
scattered all over the country? What measures will the depositors adopt to make sure 
that this arrangement is faithfully observed by the officials of the Bank? The proposal 

' again is very indefinite. It is beyond doubt that there will be many disputes between 
depositors and the Banks regarding payments. Supposing some depositors are dissatisfied 
with the decision of the Manager or the Board of Directors, what is there to prevent them 
from going to court? Section 128 of the Indian Companies Act (VI of 1882) provides that 
a Company may be wound up by the Court of the District Judge whenever the Company 
is unable to pay a debt exceeding Rs. 500 for three weeks after it has been served with 
notice, or whenever a process issued on a decree in favor of any creditor is returned 
unsatisfied, or whenever it is proved to the satisfaction of the Court that the Company is 
unable to pay its debts. The Banks will thus be in constant fear of being wound up under 
Section 128 of the Indian Companies Act, 


| * Supposing for the sake of argument that all depositors agree not to withdraw 
their deposits for a year or so, will that be enough to resuscitate the Bank? A Bank 
cannot live by old deposits alone. It must receive new deposits also. Is it probable that 
new deposits will be made? Is it probable that people will select these two Banks for 
making fresh deposits? The old depositors are not likely to make fresh deposits as they 
are already anxious to get their monies back. Will new depositors be willing to incur the 
risk of depositing their money with these two Banks? Why should they not deposit their 
money with other Banks where there is no risk? I[t does not appear to be probable that 


new deposits will be made with the two Banks. If new deposits are not received, how will 
the Banks live ? 


“Tt will again not be an easy matter to find Directors to work the Banks when 
they have once suspended payment. The Directors will be incurring serious responsibilities 
by advertising for receiving fresh deposits under such circumstances. 


_ The proposal to re-open the Banks is fraught with grave risks and should not be 
taken up with a light heart. There is reason to fear that the proposal is being made by 
men who are anxious to see the Banks restarted with a view to enable the deposits made 
by themselves or their relations and friends to be withdrawn. The Banks, if re-opened, 
are likely to fail after a short, inglorious life, and the eftect of their resuscitation will be 
disastrous on the depositors who are ynable to draw their deposits before they stop payments 
again.” 


C. STEAD, 
First Aestt. to the Dy. Inapir.-Genl. of Police, 
0. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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Nil. 
(4) Misceliancous— 


25, Miss Maud Allen in India (Hindu and 


Darbar) .. 
26. The Muhammadan dan community and Wohammadan 


37. Women’s Fomen'e Medical Service for India (Tribune) " 
28. The Public Services Commission ( Ditto ) .» 
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—_ 


juan 


Name of Editor. 


Name of Publisher. 


ENGLISH. 
Dal ty. 
Tribune 
TRI-WEEKLY. 


Panjabee 
BI-WEEKLY. 
Observer 20d 


Punjab Times and Frontier 
News. 


Waexty. 
Arya Patrika 
Comrade 
Harbinger 
Khalsa Advocate 


Liddell’s Weekly 
FoRrTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasu* 
MonNTHLY. 
D. A.-V. College Magazine... 
Durbar 00 
‘Forman Christian 
Notes.t 
Practical Medicine oes 
Punjab Educational J ournal 
Punjab Mission News 
Ravi | oe 
Review of Religions see 


College 


Science Grounded Religion... 


Teacher vi 


Vedic Mugazine and Gurukul 


Samachar. 
URDU. 
Daly. 
Akhbar-i-’Am 
| Desh 
Hamdard 
| Paisa Akhbar 


Union we 


. | Lahore 


Lahore 


Lahore 


Rawalpindi 


Qadian (Gurdaspur) 


Lahore 


Dinga (Gujrat) 


Lahore 
Do. 


S. Aiyangar 


K, N. Roy 


K.8. Abdul Aziz, B.A. 
- | Jiwa Ram 


Radha Kishen, B.A. ee 


eee 


Durga Parshad 


S. H. Liddell 


Bhagat Ishar Das 


Ram Rattan, B.A. 


Ram Narain 
E. Tydeman 
H. E. Clark 
R. M. Jones, B.A. 


Muhammad Ali, M.A., 
LL.B. 


Dev Rattan 

Kalyan Singh 
P. J. Richards, B.A. ... 
Ram Dev, B.A. 


Hari Kishen 
Dina Nath 
Muhammad Ali 
Mahbub Alam 


mt 


. | Devi Chand 


. | Bibari Lal 


Maul Chand 


Nizameud-din 


.| J. R. Thapur 


Salig Ram 
Muhammad Ali occ 


. | Feroze Din one 


Khalsa. 
mittee. 


Advocate Com- 


. | 8. H. Liddell 


Ishar Das 


Saraswati Nath 

Kasar Mal 

Madko Ram Naraia 

R. B. Mohan Lal 

Mr. H. E. Clark 

Mr. S. Robson 

Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia... 


Dev Rattan 
Kalyan Singh 
P. J. Richards, B,A. 


} Govind Sahai 


. | Dina Nath 
. | Muhammad Ali 


Muhammad Din 


1,090 copies, 


3,090 copies. 
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$1 
33 
83 
34 
35 
$6 
$7 
oe 
89 
40 
41 
43 
43 
“4 
$5 
46 
a7 
48 | 
oY 
50 
61 
63. 
ae 
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URDU—conrTinvuzp. 
Datty—concluded. 
Rafiq* 
Zamindar 


TRI-WEEKLY 
Paigham-i-Sulah 


Bi-wEsxtLyr. 


? 


Wsaextr. 
Afghan 
Ahl-i-Fiqah* 
Ahl-i-Hadis*® 
‘Ablowalia Gazette 
7 Akhbar-i' Am 4 
Army News? 
Arjuna®: 
Arorbans Gazette 
“Arye Gazette 
Deler* 
Bharat 


Chaadhwin Sadi? 


Ciyil and Military News 
Curzon Gazette 


eee | 


A 


Delbi 


Amritsar 


Peshawar 
Do. 
Do. 
Lahore 
Ludhiang 
Lahore 
Amritsar 
Lahore 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Jullundur ve 
Lahore ce 
Rawalpindi ous 


. | Ladhiana 


Delhi 
Lahore 


Ditto 
Delhi 
Amritsar 
Lahore 
ae: 


De. 


‘ 


Name of Publisher. 


Sajjad Husain 
Zafar Ali, B.A. 


Kama]-ud-din 
Ahmad Husegain 


Maulvi Abdalla 


S. Abdulla Shah 
Shien Ahmad 

M. —s 
Lehna Singh 

Hari Kishen 
Bishen Singh 

Raj Narain Arman 
Narain Das 
Khushal Chand 
Muhammad Sadiq 


| Sham Lal 


Pt. Charanjit Lal 


Qazi 
Ahmad. 


Misba-ul-Haq, B.A. 


Umrao Mirza 


. | Karm Chand Hateshi ... 


‘Qadian, Gardaspnr District Mirza Mahmud Ahmad 


Yaqub Ali 
Qasim Ali 
Labh Singh 


. | Dina Nath 
| Hari Lal Sharma 


Bishen Sarup 


_ | Ram Rachpal Singh 


Te}-yd-din 


Siraj-ud-Din 


‘Karm Chand Hateshi 


. | Bishen Sarup 


Mirsa Aedulla Bog 
Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 


Rajab-ud-din 


Ali Bakhsh and Mussam- 
mat Fazal-un-Niss. 


Ssiyid Abdulla Shah 
Ghulam Ahmad 

Sana-ulla 

Lehna Singh 

Gopi Nath 

Daulat Ram 

Raj Narain Arman 

Narain Das 

Amin Chand 
Miraj-yd-din i, 
Thakur Sheoratan Singh - 
Pt. Charanjit Lal ae 
Qasi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad 


Abdul Aziz 
Mirza Hairat 
: 
Mirza Mahmud Ahmad ... 
‘Yakub Ali 
Qasim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Dina Nath 

Hari Lal Sharmg 


1,000 copies, 
16,000 , 
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*Not received during the week. 
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d during the fortnight. 


STOOD ON THE 181x OCTOBER 1913—continvep. = 
Name. Locality. Name of Editor. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
| 
URDU—conciupep. | = 
WEEBKLY—concluded. 
Insaf* ee | Delhi ee | Muhammad Nawab Mirza _ 
Kem Dhenu® »«» | Ludhiana ee | Bishen Singh 8s Daulat Ram 1,500 copies. 
Kapurthala Akhbar Kapurthala «| M. Hamid Husain... | Hamid Husain oe 150 , 
Kashmiri Magazine Lahore - | Muhammad Din Fauq...| Muhammad Din Fauq ... 1,300 , 
‘Loyal Gazette ee. | Do. »- | Amar Singh . | Amar Singh sin 2,700 s+ 
Millat Do. + | M. Shuja Ullah s+ | Shuja Ulla 1,000 , 
Municipal Gazette Do. «> | Din Muhammad Din Muhammad a0 700 
Manir J hang eee | M. Ghulam Hussain ... | M. Ghulam Hussain ... ae « 
Musalman® .» | Amritsar ee | Im Din. . (Im Din eee 425» 
Nasim-i-Hind* ... | Rawalpindi e- | Qalandar Khan . | Kishan Chand Mohan ... es 
| Nor Afshan ». | Ludhiana »- | Rev. Dr. E. M. Wherry | P. Wyllie ee 400 copies. 
Paisa Akhbar ve | Lahore Mahbub Alam . | Muhammad Din i 9,000 » 
Parkash Do. »-| Radha Kishen, B.A. ... | Radha Krishen - $,500 4 
Punjab Samachar* ee | Do. -- | Hira Lal . | Hira Lal _ 1,700 , 
Rajput Gazette* eo | Do. eee | Thakur Sukhram Das... | Thakur Sukhram Das 8,284 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar ... | Bahawalpur M. Ata Ullah es. | Bahawalpur State 00 450 ,, 
Ditto ® .. | Rewari eee | S. Magbul Hussain yon Maqbul Hussain 250 ws 
Sanatan Dharm Parcharak... | Amritsar eee | P. Ralia Ram = | P. Ralia Ram eee 760 ,; 
Shamsher-i-Qalam — . | Lahore o- | Nur Ahmad ». | Nur Ahmad oe ce 
Shanti eee | Rawalpindi eee | Kishan Chand Mohan | Kishan Chand Mohan ,,., 1,200 copies. 
Sialkot Paper® _ | Sialkot .» | Todar Mal ... | Todar Mal x 950 , 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar® --. | Jhelum «- |Maulvi Fakir Mnham- | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 7650 copies. 
Sulahkul ». | Shang eee Raj Narain os. | Raj Narain eee 
Tehzib-ul-Niswan «| Lahore as Baye Mumtaz Ali's | Saiyid Mumtaz Ali... 8,000 copies. 
Victoria Paper eee | Sialkot | Brij Lal R. 8. Dala Gian Chand and 700 
Watan eee | Lahore - | Muhammad Insha ee hocks Ullah... 6,200 
aa a +» | Zafar Ali, BAA. | Raja Gholam Qadir Khan | $,000 
FoRtNiGHtty, 
Brahman Gazette ee | Rawalpindi ee | Vidya Rattan Praksher | Bakhshi Dhera Mal 700 copies. 
Jiwan Tat »»> | Lahore Dev Rattan . | Dev Rattan . 375 
Mister Gazettet - Do. ..| Ai Bakhsh ee.| Ali Bakhsh sie 100 ,, 
Mohyal Gazettet o- | Kala, Jhelam District ...| Mehta Sham Das __,,. | Mehta Sham Das eee 150 
Nur e.| Qadian, Gurdaspur 7 Muhammad Yusaf ... | Mahammad Yusaf eee 1, " 
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5 eee cae 1- Name of Editor. - Name of Publisher, 


PERSIAN. 


FortNicgHrty. 


‘Siraj-ul-Akhber | Abdal Khalik 
URDU. 
Monrutv. 
oie Parkash lahore Selig Ram Selig Rem 
Arya Musafir — J allunder P. Vishnu Datt .. | L. Amar Nath a 
Lahore a Rahim Bakhsh H, Mubammed Firos-ud- 
Dharm Pal, B.A. Dharm Pa],B.A. _ ... 

| Ghulam Qadir ++ | Ghulam Qadir 
| { Dr. Chiragh Din, Jaubar | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar 
Kakesai Social Reformert | Faz Din Faz] Din 
Makhzan | ww | Abdul Qadir, B.A... | Ghulam Basal 
Martand | | Gauri Shankar lal ... | Kanhaya Lal 
Nizamat-ul-Mashaikh a ‘san | Hldgrgm. Sleumat ndl| 38, Mubemmed Kilt 

: | Muhammad Irtaza. | te. a 
Raghbir Patrikat | Bhagwan Das Prabh Dial 
Sedbu a ee oe | Saraj Narain ‘os | Bi. Geen) Besoin 
Pindi Baha-ud-din, District] Muhammad Din, Awan | Muhammad Din, Awan 


Gujrat. ; ; 
Delhi Dr. B. B. Mitra Dr. B. B. Mitra 
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Mahtab Singh '| Mehtab Din 0 conte 

Khalsa Samachar 6 - + 4. [Bahadur Singh | Bahadur Singh | 

Khales Sewak =i, Do Jiwan Singh .. | Jiwan Singh * ae 3°), 000 copia 

Nauratan . > ‘Teja Singh ‘| Lahora Singh 600 ,, 

Punjab Reporter* . Ganda Singh . | Ganda Singh 400 . 
; ma 


. © Not received during the week. .. 
+ Not received during the month. 
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‘says, which followed the demolition of the Cawny 
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I.—Potrrics, 
ee _ (a)—Foreign. 

1. Writing under'the: heading “ Preparations: for a -third -war. in .the 
‘tiles afi Balkans,” the Zumindar ‘(Lahore);-of ‘the 2nd 
pli “aR Ok ea October 1913, refers‘ to the defeats of Turkey in the 
‘Balkan wars, and says that though the Serre eer y the: world were.of‘opinion 
that the Balkan wars had boon finally decided ‘and that Turkey - had -hacome 
lifeless, the Zamindar did not give*way to despair and -still. entertained . hopes 
of the success of the Muhammadan drihs. About:six’ months ago it-prophesied 
that the defeats of Turkey were the fore-runners of more serious: complications 
which would involve not only the Balkan allies, but also the whole. of- Europe. 
The aspect of the war, accordingly, appears now. to have changed,..and the 
allies, who, with the moral and material support of Europe, had fought with 
Turkey, are now running at one another’s throats, and have become dead as 

military powers. After referring to the re-occupation of Adrianople by Turke 
and its recognition by Bulgaria, the paper says that while, on the one hand, 
Asad Pasha has by his political ity trained £0 thousand Albanians fully 
armed with a view to employing them to measure swords with Servia, Turkey, 
on the other hand, has, after settling her accounts with Bulgaria, diverted 
her attention towards Greece, and the Turkish papers are laying-stress on the 


desirability of reoccupying Epirus and Salonica. In fact, the recent treaty 


between Bulgaria and Turkey has rendered the Balkan question still further 
complicated. Indeed, Europe, which appeared (always) ready to gag the 
mouth of Turkey over trifling mattérs, which was startled at the most insigni- 
ficant occurrences at Constantinople which might be opposed to her wishes, and 
which used to despatch her warships to the Dardanelles, has now adopted an 
attitude of studied silence, being unable to save her eo-religionists—the 
worshippers of the Cross in the Balkans—from falling into the abyss of destruc- 
tion. But has Europe in reality turned inte a sympathiser and well-wisher 
of Turkey? After emphatically answering this question in the negative, 


the paper remarks that a' hand more powerful than the united powers of 


Europe is at the bottom of what is taking place in that part of the world. 
Indeed, it is so powerful that the Muhammadan-killing policy of Europe 
cannot withstand it. It is in consequence of:the same hand:that Bulgaria, 
which a few months back was so proud and whose king used to dream of 
the conquest of Constantinople, has become so tame as to be ready to do every- 
thing at the mere bidding of Tarkey. It concludes by quoting a verse which 
says i— 


‘‘ Now he is saying ‘ Listen to me’ ; 
** How wonderful is the glory of God.’’ 


2. In a note entitled “ Prohibition of the tmportation of arms in 
Overland traffic in arms. Africa and Asia,” the P aisa Akhbar (Lahore ), of 
_ the 5th October 1913, refers on the authority of 

certain English newspapers to the understanding at’ which France:and England 
have arrived in ‘connection with the prohibition of-the illegal: traffic in arms 
in Muscat, Northern Africa and Arabia; and. says “that it is difficult to see 
how the supply of fire-arms to the independent tribes in Arabia and Northern 
Africa can be regarded as illegal, ly when everybody in Europe and 


“ ‘ 


America is at liberty to keep arms without let “or hindrance. 


 (b)\—Home. 


8. The ‘Zamindar- (Lahore), of. the1st October 1918, haa a note 

abi headed “ A heavy fine for speaking plainly and 

Government and Mubammadans.  ttoring the truth.” The deplorable incidents, it 
ip 


woporé mosque made a deep im- 
a on the minds of Muhammadans generally. 


2 ubreuugte efforts torailo ‘sn far eposible. the 
uty, it continues, to rhake® strenuous’ ‘efforts “to-undo ‘as far aspossible the 
ofthe ots -wotldwids ‘ Whrést Whitth has been erated by the imisunderstand- 
- of certain Government! officials... It is.e piéy, however, that,“ we our- 


* pelves’? fell: victims to. the very misunderstanding which we.-were trying to 
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nove, with the result that “ wo” had to y the heavy fine of Rs. 12,000 
0g the to pe But “we” say truly that 


Bard mum of the fing “we” suéceed in removing the horrible 
‘and: in: establishing. pleasant relations betwee 
ns lea oat the nd the wulod, “we”. shall’ think. that we ’ have made a bargain 

iehhas ‘not proved dear at Ba. 12,000. ‘‘ We” have no grievance against 
the “atithorities, for the! ‘sources of their information are. ‘‘ our”. Indian 
Brethren, at whiose instance they construct the ‘ frame-work of their policy. 
But “we” are obliged to @ ge repeated expression to the bitter and de- 
plorable reality’ rr ge “our” present it troubles and anxiety owe their origin 

to those who‘ have sieussd, “the: honour of approaching, and holding whispér- 
ing consultation with, the authorities, : 


The paper also publishes from one Maulvi Abdulla, Nias, of Latah, 


pecan district, ‘the following Urdu poem :— 
sal sf aregne between an Englishman (lit. Sahib Bahadur) and a Muham- 


madan— 


; ay 


. ‘ SAHTB BAHADUR— 
‘We are sorry that thou art not loyal to-day ; 
‘Is it not thy duty to be a well-wisher of Government ? 
‘Thou livest in comfort under British rule, 
(And thou feelest) no trouble, grief or wrong. 
‘ We have conferred on (lit. done) thee more obligations than others ; 
‘No one can deny this truth. 


‘Notwithstanding this, thou hast girt up thy loins to saidia war and 
rebellion ; 


: ‘Thy movements are not less. than the tumult of the Day of Resurrection ; 
; When thou speakest sparks drop out of thy mouth ; 
© Je it not that thy speech.is a storm of fire ? ay 
: Thy writings have monopolised (the creation of) ‘unrest ; ais 
4 &There is no (Muhammadan) paper which does not attack (Government). 
‘It is high time that.thou shouldest mend thy ways i : 
‘Thy present attitude will do thee no good ; 


“Otherwise, bear in mind that the sword of Government i is not too. far 
from thy neck." | 
_« MUBAMMADAN— sia) OS Base 
«Yon are wise and I have no need to explain (myself). _— 
‘“}.dm frank at heart and neither deceitful nor crafty;, $$ —. 
“I sacrifice myself for truth and am devoted to the faith; ety Magne 
“* Lah fot afraid of the da ger, . Fae Cs 
‘Thave no interest in rebe ion. 01 ee ee 
“The. nly Cg © tek Tem ee sick of Pos} community, ence cue 
eee Se ee oe ~ 
that th > splendour of ziles) 2 ae) of das: eumncanal inay not de- 
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En ity issue, dated,.the 5th October 1913, the paper publishes a com- 
rensieation headed. 1 is yet yah that we cried. with ong voice.” It is abeurd' 
Se saya the Weiter, that ‘Muhammadau leaders (ie. these tyrants) 
who. have shown by Araby inie-doeda, ‘that their feligion is’ trehchery, chat that they 
practice oy tion ee and that their principles consist of ‘undue syeo- 
mies and nik ever take hold of the gark < of truth; justice and the 
How can. “these faithless fellows’’ esp the right cause when th 
iia aot Khan Bahadurship and Nawabship has been put in their mouths and the ’ 

of syco has been a plied to their ae ? After remarking that 

these fellows, who are fastened and chained in this manner, can do_nothi 

but crush the heads of, and trample down, the oppressed and hel “rege (Muham; 
madans) by their blind ‘leaps, the writer says ong wr time has come when 
‘‘we’’ should pre ourselves to face the new er which is likely to 

befall “us’.(soon) -by (the activities of) Khan Bat urs and Nawabs ‘ese 
reference is to meetings held by leading Muhammadans at Delhi on the 2nd 
October). Continuing, he characterises the voices of Zafar Ali Khan, Muham- 

mad Ali and Wazir Hassan as “our” own voice, and says that neither do 
“we” regard these Khan Bahadurs as Muhammadane, nor have they any right 


to represent “our’’ sentiments by becoming ‘our leaders.’ “Our” voice,: he 
adds, representing the sentiments of the community as it does, should be so 
loud as. to reach His Majesty George—who is a personification of 


justice—by tearing through the air and by passing over oceans and mountains. 
This cry, it adds, should not cease until it succeeds in obtaining from: His. 
Majesty the Parwana (order) of mercy and justice. 


4. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 25th September 1913, in a 

note headed “ Royal wrath on the Islamic Press,” 

as andthe Mubam- observes that at last Islamic newspapers have had: 

to suffer the consequences of the undesirable atti- 

tade which they ado vo over the Cawnpore riot. Although it is deplorable 

to see the forfeiture of the securities furnished by several Muhammadan news- 

papers, yet the authorities, it may be remembered, have no other remedy but. 

that of confiscating security in order to keep er which ate apt to go 
astray within the bounds of law. | 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 2nd and 8rd October 1913, pab- 

lishes an article headed “A glance at the capture of newspapers,” In one 

of his communications recently published in some newspapers, says the 
writer, Nawah Haji Ismail Khan has heartily approved of the existing policy 

of repression adopted by the Government in. regard to Muhammadan news- 

i tommy and says that such a policy ought to have been adopted by Government 

It. should,” however, be borne in, mind, it adds, that the British. 

' Government ‘has been’ governing India for too long a a period to allow the 
elements of personal despotism to creep into its administration. After remark- 

ing that it is true: that, as a consequence of some mis-understanding and 
imprudenice, some of. the. officials of Government sometimes commit deeds. 

which savour. of despotism, the paper observes that the Government in this 

country is; in. consdnance with British traditions, inclined as a whole to justice 

re hi ; and | the rights of the people. The people are, therefore, 


rr, Gusagg ‘to protest against the conduct of. officials of the type referred 
to above. 


Under these, circumstances, the suppression of Muhammadan news- 
_ papers, which are:the. only instruments t which the Government can 


ascertain the true sentiments and real feelings of Muhammadans, will be an 

le loss to the: etmainiatention. Continuing,. the. vag remarks that 

‘men of the:type of the Nawab, who. think that they truly inter pret 
f to-Glovenaieans the f s of their co-religionists, are not in * seality the true 
_ representatives of the masses, with. whom: they never mix. It would be a 
serious mistake Gn the part of Government if it were to. repose implicit faith. 
in the réie. seeing that: Government can never ascertain through them: 
_-the:true and real feslings of the.miasses.. The Nawab also should bear in mind 
thatthe tine «rill .soom ; come age -the,,Government will realize its. 

7 ey dugh; th ome ae afforded no, opportunity of doing the: 
faa he -undeup Bde cri criticigm. by newspapers of the mistakes: 
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however gt the authorities in 
s orders a the rights and foolings of” be eons Sone 

Bi p. hig views to himself. - Ff, however, he ‘means page ‘his 
| Pp have no right. to demand: their rights ‘orto protest 
, # the blunders. of the authorities, “wo” cannot agree with hits)‘ because 
‘te age zights which should be enjoyed by the people under ‘every ‘constitu- 
: Monash. avecnment e Naw sould: not,’‘moreover, be displeased . with 
) which. inake 2 money by their courageous oer of the eause: of 
i the s. peo people, lly as ‘such ‘papers’ aléne can | pularity «among 
he the public. The recent éxperience of the: N wi, however, in ®on- 
ee nection with his now defunct paper, the Aziz, clearly shows which way. the 
th ‘wind blow.” Tadeod, thé Zailare of. his. pope r has so enraged him :that he 
1a és Goverhment: not to rest ‘content with‘its present policy of repression, 
ii ‘put to'enact.« now law prohibiting j ists from: collecting any subscrip- 
ie ‘tigns difeetly or indirectly. . The paper however eg I believes that Goverr- 

iia ‘mént is } not 80 hasty and short-tempered (as-to act up to the Nawab’s 
His. ” Continuin g, the paper says. that the Nawab. hss also. tried to : belittle 
tO the news about the smog yd ny offered at Mecca by four lakhs of 
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ur martyrs. He, however, should bear 
from the wrath’ of . these: prayers, even if 
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taken to task the Muohammadan. traitors o the 
community. who the authorities in the dark in the matter of the 
real: feolings. and: -@f their community. It is the result of their 
wa ene anni Bes tal the (Cawnpur) disturbance has assumed stich terri- 
ble: dimensions, that orities. axe still hick ein great difficulty 
in suppressing the io Res rpg | storm. which P -sond one end of 
the epuntay to the other, may, bas: even overstepped sed the limits of India. 
Preeeeding, the refers to the Nawab’s criticism of the conduet of the 
Hamdard. (Delhi) mm objecting to the proposal for a. compromise between Gov- 
erament and the M Sicheammendenn oak coqvete thak Tuhéoumafiens who are in a 
- te think over the matter seriously, have forgotten tliat there is, as a 
matter of fact, no quarrel between Government and the Muhammadan com- 
munity which requires to be compromised. There aa, indeed, be no quarrel 
between them, seeing that Muhammadans are loyal towards their Government. 
Thé Mulammadans, however, complain that, instead of consulting the true 
representatives of their com munity In connection with the mosque affair, the 
officials concvérned referred the matter to those persons who have absolutely 
no connection :with: Muhammadans and who aspire to nothing. beyond shaking 
are Ra with the wers that be; Had the (Cawnpur) authorities * mitated His 
Carmichael and gone about in to find out the real 
mg Muhammadans, they would never have been deceived and the 
- eceurrenee of the 3rd Angust woul never have taken place. As matters at 
present stand, the Muhammadans demand that Government should help the 
survivors of those killed in the incident, release the accused lying in the 
lock-up, rebuilt tlre demolished portion of the mosque, and pass a law with a 
view to protecting mosques, &c., against future interference. If, however, 
this is taken to be a quarrel between. Government.and Muhammadans, no one 
can help it. In this case the paper would ask the Nawab not to have anything 
to do with the- political and religious affairs of Muhammadans, because his 
advice in such matters can neither be of use to Government nor to Muham- 
madans. In faet he should devote himself solely to his work of writing books, 
and should employ himself in making necessary additions and alterations in his 
book on Tuskieh, coolesny and poultry-keeping. After emphatically asking the 
Nawab to leave Muhammadans severely alone to settle their own affairs, the 
paper says that Muhamniadans have not rebelled t Government, and that 
the latter does not lack statesmen and wise offidials such as can redress the 
grievances of. Muhammadans without the advice of men like the awab. 


Bay rte: imme, dated. the 6th October 1913, ‘the paper mabiihes from 
“* Shahbaz ” . communication headed “The zeal (aispiaye by) the rulers and 
the ag ae sorpbeced bot awakening causel among In Muslims, says the 
writer, has exed both their co-religionists and song Moca Me The 
Governmiat 3 is s wonderstrack and the authorities are.stupified, not knowing 
what to do. It is a pity that they have lost even their statesmanship 
in their perplexity, It is high time, he adds, that “we’’ afforded 
proof that Shea. ig cll waved ‘with ‘the: 7 i find ogee After 

og wg, bow ‘Prophet: egreat men 0 ways affo proof 
of their g endowed with that virtue, the writer says that if there 
are old instances, are not the revivifying doings’ of “our” neighbouring 
brethren (Hindus) aoe to:rouse!“'us ” ? Indeed, Muhammadans, he adds, 
should bear in mind that.firmness. and life are inseparably attached to one 
another. But will the : er of the Tauhid, the demand of security 


the ‘effieials bat have —- 


from the ‘Zimindar, the of: certain: issues.of the Hglel and the 
death of the' Buslin Gasette reve’ sufficient to causes wavering in “ our” 
| 00 - eral | 4 hte th hoe ye r eteoe ne ait fa vodapy if _ 

was rt t ears’ e smoke e 
int aa rect. ny and: why did they ie 

silent at the rh Do they. think : okt communities are igno- 
aot “ous” movement d speeches? If ndé, they ‘shoald take no such 


ulate rr on theéfair fameofisiam. Is: it. not shameful 
re oe a that “gue” communal 


seating Fo Sea 


should cease:to exist because of their 
t-Feuhid and the Muslim Gasetie have 
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8. 

- fen § sup ressed, can we not start other pa in their’ place? After-asking 
his pet ston to consider thesé Mities, iis to afford sp peal of their firmness 
if they are endowed with that virtue, the writer that the nt is the 
We time when. Muhammadans should’ display zeal.'' If the‘authorities are zealous 
He itis essential for the ruled to be seafous'also.---Bat it is ineumbent on both 
ie + of them to confine themselves within the bourds ofthe law. » If the authorities’ 

love of repression constitutes.a message of death for.“ our” communal paper, 
“our” “eternal strugglé and firmness” should ‘demand that’ we should 
presen o the existence of those papers by “our” liberal showers (of money), 
and should F peng and develop the taste for newspaper reading which has 
Me e been crea in the communi If “we” struggle on in the cause of 
aa truth and freedom “ our ’success is certain in the énd. 


5. The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 24th September 1913, publishes from 
Liberty of the Pros Lal Chand, Faluk, a poem h “An Indian 
Editor’s complaint before the darbar of His Majesty 
the King Emperor George V,” in which the writer speaks as follows :— 


“Tam atrue servant of the authorities) in the world, and am a real 
sympathiser with the rulers and the ruled ; 


“I sacrifice my body and mind at the altar of ocmusunity and country ; 
“ Why, O King, am I a victim of the sword of wrath ? 


“The Deputy Commissioner reprimanded and warned me, the Police 
also cast a sidelong glance at me ; 


“ The public ridicules me by (taunting me with) cowardice; I am poor 
: and alone, while all creation is my enemy . 


“Tf I write true (facts) I am consigned to jail, 

“ And if I keep silent the world calls me a white-livered fellow ; 
“The law has badly made me (the target) of its aim ; 

“The authorities wish to wipe out my existence. 
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a “Save me, O King! : Save me, O King! 
_ | “Every Editor in Lonfon is rejoicing and serena his sway over 


| | _ — the whole world ; 
{a “He is singing the enchanting songs of liberty and showing the right 
path-to his countrymen ; 


“ But the grief of security (demanded from me) is harassing me.” 


After remarking that the liberty of the Indian Press has been einanied 
upon, he continues as follows : — 


46 “The world i is opposed to me, and the hide vault aed the sky is my 
| enemy; 


“ My fortune has tarned out unlucky; | 
_“ Rain and grief, O King, lave siuteomhijed ing flonne wind dove. 
‘“T have therefore appeared before thy door with‘n ssierance j . 
“ Cast thy look of kindnéss on my wiotahi dal: 
« There is no excitement-or sedition in India ; 
« Peace and order reiga thtoughout Bharat.’ - 


: “I hear that thou. showest. kindmess.to. any one, and that sh justice 
ue aE aairven coven Wie Tenement Seeiin. of $5, @, country. 
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6. Under the heading “ Help given by the authorities to the Cawn- 
+ een {3 Mubam some 8 the a oy of the 
he authorities and the Cawnpur 28th September 1913, reproduces the letter sent 
ee ee ef for publication in the Press by Mr. Wyndham, 
i | a Officiating Commissioner, Allahabad, in his capa- 
es as Secretary of the Cawnpur Muhammadan Dependants’ Relief Fund, 
and expresses its inability to understand the motives underlying the conduct 
of the authorities in helping the Cawnpur Muhammadans. It observes that 
the same authorities who gave rewards to constables for putting Cawnpur 
Muhammadans to death, and who acknowledged the services of the Police, 
are now helping the survivors of those who fell victims to the bullets’ and who, 
according to the authorities, were punished for breaking the law. (Again) 
though the authorities filed complaints against those who opposed the Police, 
yet they are now helping the survivors of those who suffered the consequences 
of such opposition. ‘lhe Desh fails to understand the principle underlying 
this double-dealing. If the opposition to the Police were justifiable, it argues, 
the latter, far from being rewarded for firing bullets, should have been 
punished, but (/é#. and) if the opposition were unjustifiable, what does helping 
the survivors signify? Is this offence different from that perpetrated by 
others in offering opposition to the Police andin suffering the consequences ? 
Have the authorities ever (before) given subscriptions to the survivors of such 
offenders? As far as “ we”’ know this has never been the case. Why then 
should this extraordinary treatment be accorded to the accused at Cawnpur ? 
Either the authorities should bring no accusation against the Cawnpur Mu- 
hammadans, should release all the people arrested and accuse the Police of 
firing at innocent Muhammadans, or ‘dit. and), if this be impracticable and 
the authorities regard the Muhammadans as guilty and the Police as justified — 
nay, worthy of reward -in firing at them, they should explain what is the 
principle under which funds are being started under the patronage of Gov- 
ernment officers. -In conclusion, the er acknowledzes the reasonableness 
of the Hamdard’s objection to the establishment of the fund on the ground that 


an Islamic Committee is already collecting subscriptions for the Cawnpur 
Muhammadans. 


7. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 9th October 1913, has a note entitled 
“The Zimes’ views on political crimes in India.” 
“We” are highly pleased, it says, that the 
“ Thunderer of the Thames ”’ has advised the Government of India to place 
implicit reliance on the utterances of educated Indians, but at the same 
time “we” cannot approve of the suggestions which it has made regard- 
ing the suppression of (political) crime im the country, seeing that they 
are inconsistent with its above-mentioned views. If schools and colleges, 
it adds, are placed under strict supervision, and teachers and students are 
bound by intolerable restrictions, the educated community will fe2]1 indignant, 
-with the result that Government will receive no sympathetic help from it. 
If Government wishes to. suppress these crimes and trace out the offenders, 
it should establish wider relations with the public. After remarking 
that the relations between the rulers and the ruled should be so deep that 
every one of the latter should serve as a policeman, the paper says that so 
long as the administration is not based on love and unity between the rulers 
and the ruled it is impossible that an increase in the number of police con- 
stables, &c., will lead to any beneficial result. The best way (to remedy 
the evil) is for the authorities to associate with the real representatives of the 
community in order to establish friendly and sympathetic relations with them 
aad to bid adieu to the policy of repression. — 3 


pm ates hs “The following is from the Punjubee 
‘Tinet and Sir Edward Coon, (L@hore) of the 14th October 1913 :— 


«#- # : Pho Times talks glibly of the necessity for measures to stem the current 
‘setting against the: security of law. We have a measnre of the value which the 7imes 
attaches to law in the encouragement it has been systematically affording to Ulstermen to 
set all law at. defiance. It is not surely from the 7¥mes or other Unionist papers that the 
‘people or the Government of India have any necessity’ for borrowing their notions of the 


Political dines in India. 


ing to. Sir Edward Carrot 
cal] upon the Government 
gi: that they will: have earned: the 
** the Of ‘stemming the 
ion of political principles like 
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that “we” 


: ss feel confident that 
Government will never pockape wag satel with the real views of the people 
of the country and the comm yom 5 such means. Moreover, the 


authorities are too apt to accord interviews to well-to-do persons and ruiees, 


a. ak to have a chat with the common 
fulk.-{ Yo be eontiawed,) 


11. In Ste issues dated the 95th September and 2nd October 1918 the 
Todian en Hindu (Lahore). -vefers to the recent interview 
_ which Mahtama Munshi Ram had with His Honour 
the Sdintonant: Governor of the Punjab at Simla, and expresses a hope 
that it will prove instrumental in removing ‘the misunderstanding a 
exists in. the minds of the authorities. against the Samaj. Continuing, it 
says that when “' we ” eompare ancient practices with the present attitude 
of exi leaders ““ we” behold a world of difference, seeing that in days 
gon e by, let arp Brahmins, even an ordinary ascetic had no desire to visit 
jas and Maharajas, with the result that the latter considered it a 
meritorious act to pay visits to Sadhus in their huts. The leaders of the 
present day, heneres, ve begun (0 eonsider it an honour to have an interview 
with Lieutenant- “ears The tiaaes, therefore, are not far distant when 
Mahatama leaders will have to. remain waiting for houfs ‘after sending in 
‘their visiting cards to ordinary officers. 


12. The Zamindar (Lahore), of oo 9th October 1918, publishes from 

| one Maalvi uhammad ullah, Niaz, of Leiah, 
Mubammadas and their leaders, © ar ssaftaroarh district, a poem headed “ Leader,” 
- which and writer satirically ‘asks the leaders ‘(of the Muhsammadan com- 


mean. 1p a oe thet cli ends in any way they like, as it is 
fable (Ht. s) to mpa voy Bhat their community. They 
vernm 


should hold. mee to ex tng . ent, (for) they will get 
somé (reward we eir syeophancy and heralie. If they desire promotion in 
their ranks, y should eontinue striking the sword on the throats of their 


community end’ those Muhammadans, who are the well-wishers of 
thé country. and —_ of Soeeiaene sedition (st. mischief). 


ee ‘The Zvibune (Lahore), of the 17th 
sete a aa m October 1918, publishes the following :— 


unity 


ter has sent a sum mary of A ‘ B.. amd speech delivered the other day 
before tha poms Association by M ecretary of All-India Moslem 
League. * * * In reviewing the growth of co-operatibn Son between Hindus and Muhammadans 
and in basing faithe and more effeetive ee tn on more extended education, Mr. Wazir 
Husain has done what any other | hted Indian, Hindu or Muhammadan, would have 
done. But when he says that it is ¢ ible ’ to dissociate religion wierd olitics, and when 
he be sergio the sagan union as @ federation of faiths, we are disposed to shake our heads. No 
no less hopeful prospect ‘of a united India can be tarsal than the one 
held. out a i Syacis 1 Hussain, vtz., ‘ a united India in which union could be a union of 
communities on. federal lines’. This is an enlarged view of the communal differences now 
: in this country. But even if this union were possible we doubt the 
mg tte British audience when in India religious animosity and 
increased by emphasising communal differences on political 
Hindes or Mubammadans, should make the people less intole- 
England to telt British audiences 
possible. We fail to see that any 
fons to ciel of les.and mosques and _ 
? union on a religious 
blem, the jshatka- 
ukars, and a host of 


‘religiens communities on federal lines is. 
ossibie unt tel learn to _contine their -re 
che However that he, Mr. Waszir Hussain’ 
“fe pedm baye tion the solution of the ml 
Jalal problem, the ‘Dessios, yoreeasion problem, the problem of Hind 
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fished, ised eile pa E faithe no lees stro than the federation Amer 
© are a on 9 o strong e on merican 
eT om,’ BB A 0 a trthne wong the most sh, ert Pol a 
»? ODN e t millenntu Proceeding explain 0 0 i = 
Mubazh madan ‘unity ‘Mr. Wasir Hossain is teported popes - tua not intended. to 
in 0 to British Government, though it was true th ey wished to unite in 
citadel of the bureaucratic rule with its inevitable abuses.” We may 
~eeeme this statement on public subject to the 4 nee Page our leaders who 
bine ‘ to attack the citadel of bureaucratic despotic rule’ aus to obviate 
fe riots and to settle racial and factious wr iS eithout appealing 46 intervention 
of the ‘ bureaucrat ’ ”. 
14. In an article on the recent meeting ot the gene Provincial 
enn uslim , at which it was 1 that the 
The situation in Masiim India = present excitement in certain Muslim circles was 
highly injurious to the Muslim community, the Observer (Lahore), of October 
1th, 1913; has the following comments :— 


« The saner element i in the community is at last re-asserting iteelf and the Dilien 
Musalmans are waking up to the dangers of a po we, bes drift. We cannot afford to play the 
pret aa ; and it is only right that those who have given serious thought to the question 
of M policy in India should come forward with advice at the present juncture.: Things 
have too long been allowed to take their own course, and it is time a strenuous and determined 
effort were made to guide the public view in the right channel, as also to pres the Govern- 
meént of the communal view. ‘The voice of reason is gathering volume and strength, and we 
are glad to notice that an \p ae attempt i is being made to emphasise the need for con- 
tinuing to observe a policy of moderation.” * * — 


15. ‘Writing under the heading: “ Hallucination of the Times,” the 


Tribune ( aa - the 1ith October 1913, 
™ Times on Infisn Muhem- observes ag follows : 


“Tt is impossible to ty dicated and the mischief caused by the Zémes and other English 
Eltore in printing the great! untrue statements of its prejudiced con- 

about India and In simaile an agitation is started in this country against the 
dedness of offigials. These wri , Supposed to come from men who are on the =, 


80 prejudice the British nation that the sy ‘not care to know the trath, and the result is 
Indi 


and their. leg itimate “Riser are held in obloguy. We must strongly protest 
‘the recent vilifi cation of 7't7mes” correspondent about the new generation of Indians 
w are enld to, bo indi ng in ‘ dreams of éxpelting the British roe India.” The state-" 
ment is 80 abeurd onthe iso it that one. is surprised ‘that the Zises should allow ite 
columns ‘to the mischief makers of the-typa | sic.) We have nevere our approval of the : 
Cawhpote mosque agitation and have strongly condemned the attempts made by certain men, 
to, create a big’ tion over it. Bat we must say that neither M madans nor Hindus’ 
have so far lost their-head as to plot. Goyerament.. The Muhammadans, it must be. 
remembered, v.: 2 | keenly feel dare ty done in-the matter of their’ us institutions, © 
atid some kind of strong pee | was naturally expected as a result of ‘the Cawnpore mosque 
affair; But anybody in India isin a position to understand that beyond this | affair the 
bulk of the Mchamssedane and Hindus entertain no, prejpdige against British rale itself, and 
it would be too foolish to think that every trifling official error would form the basis of 
creating anti-British sentiment in India. On aa hand, we are sure that even the 
ladans oa ths ba completely reconciled, if ome kind of 
afta the agitation almost a. The Times. 
age Aa British rule in Tada, sad aften fognd itself’ 
betish public » that we may we i ignore its recent ‘ballacination, But we are 
er! public, whose ignorance of India i | oat Si stats 


| ar. @neniie: le. newspapers 
of their. oe, We ‘think it is the: ‘aly of the Government of te 


to issue a 
communique to, flatly co contradict the. ins = of the Times” See | revent | 
farther mischidt Sipe 34 may Mp fn nglan . 


16. Se ember 1918 she poled 
The viait of the. Prince saw of She Fx | 


of Wales bo India. 


view that the Prince of | 


hae 40 often onajured up visions of ds 


911 


‘Wales, instead of passing by palaces, may pass by those cottages which are 
y abode of the real Indian nation, and so obtain an opportunity of acquaint 
ing himself with the condition of the starving people whom “we can call 
real Indians. 


III.—NativE States. 


17. Writing under the heading “ Dispute between Muhammadans and 

Sikhs in the Patiala State,” the Patsa Akhbar 
a (Lahore), of the 5th October 1913, says that re- 
cently certain Muhammadans of Mauza Kabulpur, Patiala State, have been 
sent for trial on a charge of pulling down a Gurdawara, and that all of themn— 
excepting two, who on account of being ill have been bound down with security— 
have been thrown into the lock-up. After remarking that the Muhammadans 
are afraid that they will not receive unalloyed justice in Rajpura—where the 
courts are taking very rigorous steps in the matter—and that they are accord- 


ingly applying for the transfer of their cases, the — says that, after his 
investiture, the present Maharaja of Patiala has shown unusual activity in 


helping and supporting the Sikhs. Next the paper says that the Muham- 
maaan of cabaleer should rest assured that their case, if there is no hope of 


justice being done to them, will be transferred from that place, and that no 
eed will be paid to the writings of the Sikh papers which are trying to 
make it a communal affair. 


18. The following is from the Tribune 
es ta ta (Lahore) of the 14th October 1913 :— 


‘‘On the occasion of Dasehra His Highness tho Maharaja Sahib of Nabha announced 
two reforms of great and lasting benefit to the State. These were the abolition of fees in 
Primary Schools and constitution of District and Advisory Committees. Native States in 
the ‘Punjab have long remained in the background. While in other States great pro zress 
has been made, the Punjab States have, for reasons best known to themselves, generally 
adhered to the ancient and unprogressive methods. The Phulkian States in particular have 
long lacked enterprise. They seem to have even forgotten their traditional aptitude for 
combined and concerted action for reasonable and legitimate advance on progressive lines. 
For some years past eack State has been vying with the other in hindering progress. States- 
manship has vanished, and the craze is for aping bureaucratic methods on up-to-date Simla . 
lines. ere was a time when Viceroys and Governors: were openly exhorting men like 
Dinkar Rao, Salar Jung, Madhava Rao, Seshayya Shastri and Ranga Charla to‘ persevere * 
in their reforms. But soon even Viceroys and Governors changed their poliey towards 
Native States. Then came the Simla model to discourage and thwart bold and original 
experiments. That was indeed » most discouraging c.reumstance for advocates of reform. 
However we are glad that the progressive ruler of Nabha has decided to try Mr. Gokhale’s - 
scheme of Advisory Councils. We take it that the District Committees are to be elected - 
i the people and they will be freely associated with the Nazims in the administrative work 
of the districts.. The District Com=nittees elect their representatives to the Central Com- 
mittee at the capital. The functions of these Committees are yet to be fixed, but we make 
no doubt that His Highness has Mr. Gokhale’s model in view a is going to demons rate 
hew these Advisory Counci's can popularise the administration. We heartily congratulate- 
His Highness on the inception of this cxcellent reform.” id 


Fhe Benet compe by order” the Tribune (Lahore), of the 14th 
October 1913, observes as follows :— 


“ This is the subjet of an article in the London Nafton of the 20th ultimo, It 
refers to the removal to England for purposes. of education of the minor Nawab of Ju 


Kathiawar, against the prote.ts and entreaties of the Dowager Begum, the mother of the - 
Nawab. * * * This is one ef thé oldest and most perplexing questions in the Native 


States of India. This ‘kidnapping’ scare was raised in Mysore in 1870 when the late 
Maharaja was sent to Bangaloro with his tutor and guardian Colonel Malleson. It was. 
again raiged in Kolhapur in the same year when Maharaja Raja Ram was taken to 
En land. It is, of qourse, a familiar cry in Rajputana and Central India and no instances 
need be given. At reseniiy as 1895-96, when the present Maharaja of Mysore was removed 
from the nd placed in charge of Mr. Fraser (now British Kesident in Kashmir), there 
were: of the mother-and ‘the son being separated forcibly. He is indeed a bold man 


ut.at the same tinie it is difficult to plose our eyes to opposition which in some cases (e. 
tal is very persistent. The Nawabs of Junagad are an unfortunate lot; and Bp 1 


19. Writing under the heading “ Kidnapping: - 


who would assert that the at flow Princes have been the worse for their adventure. 
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| r, Abbas. Ali Beg, who was-the late Nawab‘ 
. ; doubtless’ ordered the . ‘of the 
Dog cal Of teteutions. a well thatthe Governmetit Se se nize the 


differctice: between vemeval to. Rajloct: ati serhoval-in “England, ‘especial 
Shremiage to coments suicide unions ee boy is sestorsd to her. These preju sce aie “hard aus 
to take am as they are.. We trust the Secretary of State will not refuse the 


ps hes +36 re Princess, the.Dowager Begam.”” |‘ 
 -- 9 “i-sNageva Soomprias anp Barierovs ‘Marrens. 


_. 90. he, Onreon Gasette (Delhi), of the 23rd September 1918, obscrves 
Be ge ae "ins Jeailer that the’ éthods ‘of. : 
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Delhi Darbar; and serious * resulted to himself 
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resolved. that.a. telegram should be sent to His Excellency the Viceroy on behalf 
of the Muhammadans of the Frontier ‘Province,’ t say that’ the Indian Muham- 
madans in general, and those of the Frontier Provine3 in i ae sa 
deep ‘regret and indignation at the Oawnpore in¢ident andthe ‘mistakes; folly, 
injustice, oppression and high-handedness of the Government ofthe United 
Provinces ; that they are of — that the riot, the bloédshed anid : the humi-: 
liation of Muhammadans are the result of the mistakes and ‘shortsightedness 
of the subordinate authorities ; and that the’ Muhammadans of - the’ Frontier 
Province most respectfully request (lit. invite‘attention of) His Excellency to - 
make amends, in conformity with (%##. in view of) (the dictates of) justice,- 
for the oppression and high-handedness which'‘the Oawnpore: authorities have 
penciled on Muhamniadans, to release the prisoners’ (rioters) - who have ‘been: 
(lit. who havé now been) énvolvod’ {in' trouble) ‘for':no fault, to ‘reassure: the 
wounded and the survivors of the martyrs, and either to dismiss the subordinate _ 
authorities, from thé Lieutenant«Governor down to the’ (District) ‘Magistrate, 
or fo transfer them from this province (the United Provinces), At the end 
of the telegram the following sentence was added :—‘If the Government of 
India lends no ear to our request, (its conduct) will not only create feelings: of 
sévere indignation and disappointment (in the minds) of the Mukammadans 
of the Frontier Province, but is calculated, it is feared, to bring about a serious 
riot, and ‘the Muhammadans) will be obliged to make an appeal direct to the 
British Government in London to redress their grievances ’'(¢s¢, for a remedy). 


‘*‘ When the proceedings of the meeting came to sn end subscriptions 
were raised in aid of the survivors of the martyrs and the wounded, and for 
_ (meeting) the expenses of the case. -As the people (constituting the audience) 

were beside themselves with excitement, grief and rage, many of them, who 
had nothing (in cash) on them, gave away their clothes by way of contribu- 


tion, and a considerable:sum of money was collected in a moment. 


“ But (I) extremely regret to have to say that well to-do and leading 
Muhammadans have nothing to do with the affair (the agitation), and 
that they never attend such meetings through fear of losing their positions 
and in order. to fatter Government and (to show that they) wish it well. Of 
course they take part in such meetings as are calculated to do good (lit. to 
wish well) to Government, and to work harm to, and bring about the humili- 
ation of, (their) community, inasmuch as they regard this as a means of 
advancing their positions. Pitiable is the condition of these shameless 
hypocrites. who-sacrifice (é¢. sell) (their) hereafter for the sake of this world, 
ant refrain from serving (their) community in critical times. 


“ Wherever the eye could reach the audience was seen to consist of 
traders, artisans, and the poor. Not a single well-to-do highly-placed person 
was to be seen (at the meeting). (Indeed) this is to be deplored. It is 
high time that.the community freed itself from sycophancy and the clutches 
of such . traitorous . individuals, who are selling Islam for money and worldly 
honours, and created such individuals for it (to.serve it) as would strengthen 
the (Muslim) faith, show sympathy for it (the community), and have a regard 
for their sense of ‘shame and honour.” 
© Ghani (?), it is the story of love and cannot be recorded in a book.” 
‘Commenting on the above the Sir.1j-ul-Akhbar says: ~ 
“ For -ages: past ‘the impression (Jit..-anxiety) and belief “have: been 
roverbial . Be get upon in our beloved country that the law of Great 
ritain is more just and beneficial than that of Russia. And when it is asked 
why. (this.is. so), people reply thatthe English law is highly favourable, 
lenient,’ and: free from religious bigotry in connection with the 9 ae affairs 
(ot the people)-‘and in:the matter: of reverenee shown to Islamic’ Mosques 
and non-Ohristian :placss‘of worship; while Russia {on the ather hand) observed 
extrome rigour, severity and bigotry in these matters. 
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“It is a matter for extreme Tegret that we see that the state of affairs: 
has been av that the Muhammadans 


/ 


ny one wi making one such political mistake in 
order to (remove) a curve in a road, . | 2, fee 


oan (My) dear countrymen! Learn a lesson from examples like the 
above. Make a tongue of every hair on your body and thank (God) for the 
freedom (enjoyed) by your native land. §ee what resu'ts follow from the 
(aforesaid) rigour. (?) ” | ee 


: ie. | 91. ‘The following is from the - Pribune. 
tbe final sottlompnt. nal ~ (Lahore) of the 16th Octaber 19138;— =. 


fgets, * . . As fully anticipated His Excellency has taken an 
altogether generous view of the position and effected a compromise which, while satisfying 
the Toubisnieadonn’ does not appear .as having yielded ta clamour, At one time it. was 
feared that the gerjous rioting and the excited attityde of the Muhammadans left no alterna- 
tive to the authoritics byt to proceed with their plans.. Any compromise effected was liable 
to create 9 mistaken impresgion that Government yielded to unlawful pressure. But now the 
tuation has tly altered. Sone of the men who took a prominent part in rousing mob 
hdiaie have bite rought to reason and-there has been practically peace in the community, 
The unfortunate men under trial for the riot. cagss have been in custody undervoimg great | 
hardship... The families of those who were killed and injyred are exciting univergal sympathy. 
The situation is spch that neither the stern administrators nor the pitying public could 
allow withqut regorting to a happy solution. Jt was therefore a wise resolye of His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy to haye visited Cawnpore specially for the propose of settling this 
important and painful matter. His Excellency’s compromise to restore the disputed ground 
to the mosque on eondition of building an arcade not less than eight feet. high, with a 
pavement ¢o be used as a footpath and open alike to the general public and those going to 
the mosque, is, we think, perfectly acceptable to gl alike. . The mosqne offigials will have 
everything ag before, and will construct the arcade according. to aunotpe) plans and thus 
be tically in full pogsession and ownerghip of is, The general public also will haye the 


full width of the road:and use the pavement as a footpath and in this way the object of the 
Government is fylly gained. The withdrawal cf the riot cages is a measure of clemency fully 
aba PP 


j srved by the r men who got: mixed : up in the crowd, ‘The public sym y will be. 
with ¢heen! while the nition of the Viceroy to those wha were actyally galley of incite. 


ment to disorder and hatred was necessary in the interests of peace. The prisoners who were. 
in cystody in connection with the riot cases have already been released and are in their homes.’. 
All is well that:ends well, and we hope thig final agreeable act in the-tragic. drama of Cawn- 
pore will bury the painful episodes of the past into oblivion and neither the Muhammadans 
nor the authorities will in fufure entertain any rancour about them,” 
_ - 23. ‘The following is from the Panjabee 
Phe Dostehts at Nejibebed: (Lahore) of the 16th October 1913 ;—- 
Ip our last ‘ipepe we pablished a telegi 
what 2 sta us to be a. ver 
in yble had ite origin in the fact 
{-Najibabad which used to pass 


n connection with the 
Mission School was not _ 
—Vhrough the Thang and Chokrag 
the m .of a number of. Muhs who 
disallow the Hindus from taking the procession - 
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through .the road. We do not know on what goons the Muhammadans objectel to the 
continuance of a practice which had been followed for years, but the fact that a conference 


of Hindus and Muhamndaans decided in favour of the existing practice being followed does ° 


not seem to show that the complaint of the Muhammadan objectors was legitimate. In ‘any 
case it seems scarcely reasonable that the authorities should interfere with a practice which 


has been followed by the Hindus for years, merely because a number of persons following a 
different religion desire that it should dissontinued. The shock that the decision has - 


given to the local Hindu community will appear fron the fact that all the Hindu shops 


have been closed since the 9th, business is at a dead-lock and hundreds of Hindus oro 


observing fast. The situation is serious and it is the clear duty of the hizher authorities 
to come to the rescue. Nothing could have been better, in these days when so many Hindu 
and Muhammadan leaders are earnestly striving to promote Hindu-Munammadan entente, 
if the: matter could have been amicably settled. An amicable settlement was particularly 


desirable in. this. case, because the aggrieved party ara Hindus, while most. of -the local: 


officials are Muhammadans But if such a settlement is out of the question, as seems 
to be the case, the higher authorities cught not to delay a moment in intervening and 
restoring things to the normalorder. Nothing is clearer, as a‘ matter of general principle, 


than that except in very special cases existig practices should not be allowed to be inter.ered — 


with,”” 


: ae 238. The Harlinger (Lahore), of the 14th 
oe Cree publishes the following :— 


..; “* Recently there was a talk that the Hindus and Muhammadans should he united. 
Consequently Hon’ble Nawab Fatteh Ali Khan, C.I.E., Sir P. C. Chatterji, LL D, C,L.E., 
Hon’ble Justice Shadi Lal, M.A., Rai Bahadur Lala Mohan Lal, Government Printer, 
were supposed to be trying to bring about the union. It is not known what progress hds 
been done towards this union. But the public mind is disabused of uneasiness by the Hon’ble 
Nawab’s explicit declaration in a general notice that the interests of the Hindus and 
Muham nadans have never b3en identical since the dawn of History. The press always 
adversely criticised such vain attempts at impossibilities. Union is effected’ by knowledge ; 
but it is at discount in both the communities. The public should thank the Hon’ble Nawab 
4 clearing the dark cloud of suspicion in the mind of both the com nunities in this matter 
of union. 


“Why attempts are not made to unite the Arya Samaj and Sanatan Sabha, is past 
all understanding ; for they are not so distant in constitution as the Hindus and Moslems. 
What tie above-mentioned gentlemen, more respectable than whom the Punjab has none, 
did and failed, is, it is ramoured in the newspapers, being done by the Bengal self-styled 
leaders, who have made a common cause with the Mubammadans in defending the rioters of 
Cawnpore. The sensible and respectable Muhammadans stand aloof from this fanatical 
embroglio ; ‘but the politics-ridden Bengal men have joined the men_ who are incited by 
fanatics to raise a cry in the name of Muhammadanism over the dilapidation of a washing 
place: attached to a3 mosque. The Muhammadans dewnolishing temples, breaking images, 
eutraging women, are considered by these Bengal nationalists to be nothing before their 
foolish hope of being joined with the Muhammadans to strengthen their political cause, 
which is to pass India under their sway or Swaraj as they call it. They are well aware that 
their Swaraj will be the revival of unlicensed ag called the Thuggism, suppressed with 
great difficulty by the English. Those who have had the experience of the mutiny of 1857, 
when millions of Hindu women lost their. nose andmen their wealth, well know that the 
Hindu and Muhammadan rule is worse than death. It has inherent germs which corrode 
it and make it impossible to last long. Arts of peace flourish long ; but acts of violence have 
pestilential existence, No one can imagine that cholera can become permanent. It kills 
itself when there is none to die, The same is the case with robbery. When all men are 
honest workers, a few thieves can flourish by dishonesty. But it is in the nature of these 
honest’ fellows’ profession that it cannot become universal. So we should not try to establish 
pur rule over others ; for the rule of one people over another is sinful.” | 


ee * * _ * * * * 
VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


| ‘ (f)—Ratlways and Communications, 


94. The Kashmiri Magazine (Lahore), of the 14th September 1913, 
saben has a note headed ‘ The deplorable death of a rail- 

' Bere way bhisti.” During the past few days, it says, 

go many Indians have been killed by certain imprudent Europeans that 
“we’’ are afraid that these incidents may create feelings of abhorrence and 
indignation in the’ minds of Indians (against Europeans). In Bombay, for 
-dnstanoe, an Indian was mistaken for a dog, and was shot by a motor car driver. 
‘In Bindraban also. a Sadhu. was shot: down in the fear that -he would ‘wound 


"J complaint. 
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pait of tongs. The «pa 


the murderer) ‘with his — fou tho: slight 
(the murderer) « = at 


punishment ot fine imposed on’ (the: authors) of “t 
certain ‘haughty “E ns, “and “describes how mtr aplo-tndian’ recently 
ut a bhisti to death at the Calcutta Railway Station by htowing him down 


on Goverament” will inflict 


from the - footboard of the. carriage. It ho 
order .. to:.put. an: end to. 


exem punishment on the murderer, no 
such occurrences, but aleo.to prove that: it poe upon ‘Indians and ‘Europeans 

with the same eye: It is:alse to-be” hoped, it'concludes, that the Government 
of India, for the guidance of Civil sat officers and the gene of 
Englishmen résident in India, will issue orders similir to those issued by the 
Commander-in-Chief, in connection with the Bindraban shooting case, for the 


guidance of the military authorities. 
. ici 


25: The Hinds (Lahore) ;of the: 18th September 1913; has a note headed 
‘ten thesd Aiton ta Sette, “God save (us) from the English dancing girl.” 
oe ver ‘Scarcity, and hundreds of other diseases, it 
says, have.already invaded .India, and it-is now: reported ° that-a “dancing” girl 
from England is shortly to invade this country. Whatever she may receive 
from Englishmen ‘in Indig will not - materially affect their’ swollen (/#. warm 
and lengthy) ‘purses, and patriotic En en “will not mind, ‘especially as 
it means the transfer of their money to the pocket of another of their conntry 
women. . Indians, however, who are.already. paupers, will. be robbed. of their 
money because so far they have:had. no.opportunity; of: witpessing the dance of 
an English prostitute. “‘We” therefore thank those Anglo-Indian gentlemen 
who in the ’ first instance: oppose Mies'Maud Allan's ‘proposed visit’ to India, 
4nd who will not tolcrate her dances'in the event of her here like an 
uninvited ‘guest. Continuing, the paper says that the point of view of An vol 
Indians, however, is different from “ ours,” for, whi le they thick that 
dances are likely toi injure sige ors ge, “we” them as a source of 
ruination to “India, inasmuch as ritish. prestige cannot depend upon’ an 
we lady dancing naked or half-naked, Pithorgh the sight of a European 
4 idaed is likely.to. make. Indians. suffer both. materially and morally. 
” therefore, pray that India. may. be saved.from the. sare and blandish- 
ania of English CRO one 


| Under the . “ Arrival in India of a Mem who dances. naked,’ 
the Darbar (Lahore), of the 19th. September . 1913, ‘refers to the : pro Visit. 
of Miss. Maud: Allan to india, and: ssys that her: dance is: the first of ~ paso 
as she dances naked. It: observes: that, while dancing, she covers ‘one 
of her body with strings of — ‘and ap acon surprise that there: at be 
thoughtful . Europeans who regard such ces as defensible on pico sng 
considerations, and. do not co r that they are likely. to excite lustful passi 
It.then refers to the: Anglo i ‘to her visit to India,: and. Somihes 
their political ten ‘in saotine Levan her visit to this. country is -wholby. absurd. 
if the: ap see ‘a‘delicate ‘thing that a‘ slight: Hberty on ‘the 
part of'a Euro bey dy can injure it, ‘how long will it be preserved, ‘especially — 
han’ "English 'm merokente aré in the habit of using. pictures: from the nude 
for their trade marks, and when pictures which are to a certain extent demora- 
lizing from the point of view of Indians are sold in the Basars'of this country ? 
Although we do not agree withthe: :views of: the.Anglo-Indians, yet we agree 
‘with them so. far, that Miss Mand should not dance naked, for while such a 


dance is demoralizing,.:itis: aeamon annie to . the! Hindu. Mhasiras to behold 
&» woman naked. 
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. When’ s‘sadden‘ calainity befall papers of this description 
; machinations of the traitorous in other words, when 


securities, OF ; wien their securities are 
vidual of thecommunity to extend his 
" generous that these papers are essential to the 
existence of the community (to which they belong). Indeed, if these papers 
were to cease to exist,—which God forbid—how could the real sentiments and 

indorsed in oe Government? And this isa loss 
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2m r, for instance, has been réq to & security 
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iudaia ten, Gobouibing to such papers 


especially as the: purchase of such. new 
not only of the comm but: is epee 
to. have. mpc re flere the mir of the ‘individuals of the: ‘community. 
If, ‘however, the shotalion from sulgeribing to traitorous papers, no 
journalist will dare write against its demands. Th corshnaibn: the writer, ex- 
préases the hope that his suggestion will be acted upon. by-his oo-religionistat 


: 97. @In a leader the Trigune: (Lahore), 
romans Medical ‘Barvice for of the 17th. October 1918, publishes the follow- 
g:— 


7 * -: . * . * . 


“The British Sub-Committee will consist of a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. It is for the Central Committee to decide what propor- 
tion of the members of the service shall be recruited in England and what proportion in India. 
It is mentioned that considerations will be paid to the claims of candidates who have 
qualified in local institutions and of those who are natives of India. But.it is difficult to see 
how. far in this will be realised. It would have been much better if definite quali- 
fications, which could be obtained in India by natives of this country, had been mentioned. 
Later on we notice that precedence is given to one who is a British subject resident in the 
United Kingdom or even in a British colony, which considers Indians as undesirables, and 
then of British India (excluding Native States). So ina service for which India pays out 
of Indian taxes, the Indian comes only third in order, and even here 8 subject of a Native 
State in India is not desirable me wnwen | a resident in a British Colon Such want of con- 
sideration to the and the natural claims of the people of sli is most regrettable 
and carries ite own refutation. It is possible that Government are constrained to put India 
and Indians in such s position because women doctors are not available as largely as required. 

But in such a circumstance one rather expects increased facilities to be offered and it by no 
means follows that recruitment in India would be RC No one is considered a first 
class medical woman who does not possess ‘ a medi pak pic” yar registerable in the United 
Kingdom under the Medical Act or. an yy MS or colonial qualification other than L. M. S. 
or Licentiate of a Medical College in India, registerable in D the United Kingdom under that 
Act,’ in the cage of medical women who are already in charge of hospitals and who are 
of app experience and ability. The salary of the fod ie will be Rs. 350 a month 
during io el dens Pinos ee six months, and then 400 rising to 550 in ten 


“ It to us that recruitment in India of medical women who are familiar with 
Indian social conditions i is to recruitment of medical women outside India. Whaf- 
ever may be said in favour of British qualification the paramount consideration of knowledge 
with — conditions cannot be questioned. 


ee Ind am values, more than everything else, a sympathetic doctor who is 
paints profred to die matber than faco ney of cases have Indian women 

nt red to face ee medical help. Nothing is more im- 
to have lady doctors to whom she will unburden her 
kind. There are few English women doctors in India 
position among Indian women. We certainly attach 


oe 


* 


* * 


) to high aslification. but we deny that such qualification cannot be obtained 
fuclities are created to that end, It would certainly be an advantage 
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I.— Po.rics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 7th October 1918, reproduces from 

Pg Sat | the Sha’ab (Cairo) an article headed ‘“ Pan- 
Islamism,” in which the Egyptian paper publishes 

extracts from a book on Pan-Islamism written by J alal Nuri Bey, who, it says, 
is a famous Turkish writer who takes great interest in the question of Islamic 
solidarity, The writer declares that the Pan-Islamic institution does not owe 


its existence to intolerance, but is based on — of human progress, and 
he goes on to say that the views of Charles Darwin and Martin Luther, and the 


principle of the revolution of 1789, have not rendered so great a service to the 


. cause of human progress as the principles of Pan-Islamism, and that the per- 


fect social polity comprised in Pan-Islamism is far superior to that of the pre- 
sent day. He argues thata careful consideration of the (causes of the) ruin 
of the Ottoman Empire and the destruction of the Arabian Government in 
Andalusia will clearly show that the real cause of their ruin was the treat- 
ment accorded to them by Christians in pursuance of the principles of the 
existing polity. In countries where Muhammadans are subjects, they receive 
the worst of treatment, and their feelings are not in the least regarded by 
Christian nations, who try only to make money and gain their own ends. But 
as ideas of freedom and independence triumph in all ages and climes, the fact 
that Muhammadans are in subjection and captivity cannot injure Islam and 
Pan-Islamism. On the contrary, such a state of affairs is likely to give rise 
to acommon purpose (Ji¢. ecstasy) among Muhammadans, who will (then) 
unite and strive to reach a common goal. There is more unity and solidarity 
among Muhammadans at the present moment than ever existed even in the 
time of (Caliph) Umar. What they now lack is an able Muslim reis to assume 
in person the reins of the Muhammadan world. When they find such an 
able leader, the Muhammadans of India, Java, Turkey, Persia, Morocco, Africa 
and other Muslim countries will display such a sense of honour and courage 
as will render useless the tactics \Ji¢. efforts) of Kuropean statesmen (dit. men 
of riches), the booming of guns and the movements of warships, There can 
be no doubt that, when the feelings of Muhammadans all over the world 
converge to a centre, no worldly power can possibly withstand them. But it 
should be remembered that the Pan-Islamic movement does not aim at bring- 
ing all Muhammadans under a common standard or extending the political 
boundaries of the Ottoman Empire. Muhammadans are still capable of 
progress and are (therefore) sure to awaken ; their morals have not become 
epraved, and their future will surely be brilliant. In these days the fall of 
Islam is due to the rampancy of oppression and brutality (in the world). It is 
certain, concludes the article, that neither existing kingdoms nor existing 
ideas will continue to flourish : those Governments, therefore, which desire 
to live must help (forward) the Pan-Islamic movement; otherwise the 
will never prosper or make progress, for Dreadnoughts crammed with 
305 guns must prove useless against these mental powers (of Pan-Islamism). 
The principles of the Pan-Islamic movement in reality resemble the teachings 


of Jean Jacques Rousseau, the seeds of which were sown in the 17th, and 


germinated in the following, century. 


2. Under the heading “ Indians in South Africa,” the Hamdard (Delhi), 


re met of the 2nd October 1913, refers to the treatment 
sagueee fs ae Se accorded to the South African Indians and their 


- determination to have recourse to passive resistance. It enquires whether the 


existing conflict between oppression and tyranny and patience and perseverance 
will be continued on the principle on which the Balkan War took ioe, or in 


the manner in which Sir Edward Carson and the Ulsterites intend to o the 


authority of the present Liberal Ministry ; and remarks that the rebellious 
Spirit displayed by the Ulsterites is repugnant to Indian nature. It remains 


to. be seen, it continues, what further ps will be heaped on Indians in 
British Colonies, who, according to the recent utterances of His Excellency the 
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Viceroy, constitute an integral part of the mighty (British) Empire. The 
policy adopted by Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey is perplexing, for when- 
ever Muhammadans ask for protection for their co-religionists abroad against 
the united machinations of Europe they are silenced on the plea of British 
Foreign Policy, and when the whole Indian population demands safeguards for 


_its rights in the Colonies the plea of Colonial independence is advanced. 


Again, when the political affairs of Hindus and Muhammadans come into 
question, the bogey of prestige makes its appearance. If, under the shadow of 
the Union Jack, the article continues, and before the very eyes of the Govern- 
ment of India and the people of the country, “ our” brethren and their wives and 
children are saaliseated, Segeaned and sent to jail, the Hamdard can emphati- 
cally assert that the prestige of the (British) Ministry will suffer an irreparable 
injury, a contingency which will be fraught with most undesirable consequences. 
After complaining that the (white) inhabitants of South Africa and the local 
politicians have no regard whatsoever for (British) Ministers, for the solidarity 
of His Majesty’s dominions, for the Government of India and the 33 crores of 
the people of India, or for the hardships practised on the unfortunate Indians 
in South Africa, the paper dwells on the desirability for the Government of 
India to adopt retaliatory measures against the South Africans, and says that 
if this is not done the Indians are likely to be left with the impression that the 
British Ministry is unable to safeguard their interests even within the Empire. 
In conclusion, the paper urges His Excellency, on behalf of the Government 
of India, to make most forcible representations on the subject to the present 
Ministry. 


The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 21st October 1913, remarks as follows :— 


“Reuter is informed that the South African Government would not weleome any 
sqrt of interference by the Government of India by way of investigation into the status of 
Indians in South Africa ; further that there is no chance that the existing law will be altered, 
but administrative measures, meeting some points raised by Indians, will be devised. Even 
this, however, if is added, will be out of the question if passive resistance is pérsisted in : 
on the other hand, if the Indians abandon theoretical questions and adopt a practical stand- 
point a modus vivendt will be possible. * * * 


“The Indians cannot possibly abandon theoretical questions. The practical dis- 
abilities, disadvantages and hardships have-been grave enough in their case, but it is not so 
mach for the removal of any or all of these as for securing the recognition of Indian equality 
that they have all these years been struggling vigorously, heroically and in utter disregard 
of all personal considerations. It is because they have placed the theoretical questions above. 


all practical questions that they have been held by friends and foes alike to be fighting the 
battle of the Motherland. * * * 


“It is the passive resistance movement which has in the past led, we might say 
compelled, the South African Government to revise their policy in regard tv Indians, and 
they know very well that it was their definite promise that the grievances of Indians 
would be removed which led to the temporary suspension of the movement. The revival of 
the movement is thus the necessary consequence of their failure to keep their words. * * * 


“ As regards the threat held out to the Government of India, we suppose the latter 
must have anticipated it. But their duty is clear. If the South African Government will 
net weleome an official investigation by them into the status of Indians in South Africa, 
they can only throw themselves heart and soul into the struggle in which our countrymen 
are engaged. - His Exvellency the Viceroy has told us that he is deeply interested in this 
qeereen. ‘There. are.ex-Viceroys and ex-Provincial Governors who are equally interested in it. 

here is absolutely no reason why such a question should not be raised to. the level of an 
Imperial question of the highest moment, and why the Government and the people of India 
should not be regarded in this struggle as fighting the battle of the Empire, Let the- passive 
een Bare pas supported, not only morally but materially, by Indiaus and English- 
on althin: | he , ia a 


*. 


| Ware RS 
3, Writing under the heading ** England and India,” the Fakit 
Metis uae tines: 334 (Amrifsar), of the 4th October 1918, says that the 


‘ : severance of India from England: could not pre- 
serve the prestige which the latter: now. enjoys... Similarly, the departu + of. 


the English from India would be likely to aiean India’s existence. There~ 


fore, while. it ig. necessary for India.to remain. firmly loyal to the British. 
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Crown, it is also incumbent on England to have every regard for India. ~ This, 

however, is possible only if the English nation thoroughly acquaints itself with 

thé sentiments and the affairs of Indians, views with feelings of sympathy all 

their beneficial movements, and takes the utmost interest in all their work. 
If it does not do so, it is neglecting its duty and has no right to expect magni- 
ficent hopes from Indians. According to Mr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, the 

English nation has not the least sympathy with India, although India is the 

most valuable ssion of Great Britain. The inhabitants of England may 

therefore rightly be asked-whether they feel solicitude for India or not. If 

they do, are they prepared to reserve a reasonable portion of their time and 

attention for Indian questions? If they are not prepared to do so, they should 

explain why they attach so much importance to the possession of India. India 

expects England to do her duty by her, especially as she is awarethat England 

pays sufficient attention to the affairs of her other possessions. The treatment, 

the Vakil continues, which the inhabitants of England accord to Indian students 

in that country affords obvious proof of the indifference of England towards 

Indian affairs. Mr. Gokhale has clearly stated that the inhabitants of England 

are intoxicated with bigoted notions about their descent and nationality—an 

intoxication which is daily increasing and has caused the placing of many 
obstacles in the way of the success of Indian students in England—and the 

Indian public is anxious to ascertain what special measures the statesmen of 
England are going to adopt in order to remove the present suspense of Indians. 
Meanwhile, it will not be without interest and benefit to ascertain the treat- 
ment which other European countries, which have no special connection with 
Indians and which do not profess sympathy with India, accord to Indian 
students. The writer then refers to the article recently contributed by Mr. 
D. D. Gone (?) to the Fergusson College Magazine, Poona, dwelling on the 
facilities afforded to Indian students in Germany, and says that the residents. 
of England should pay attention to the question, and, by removing the old 
grievances of Indian students in England, should refface the impression from 
the minds of Indians that England is indifferent in her performance of the 
duties which God has imposed on her in her relations with India. 


4. Writing under the heading “‘ The Ideal 
The rulers and the ruled. of Government ”’, the Panjabee (Lahore), of the- 
18th October i913, remarks as follows :— 


<  %* * * * We can only hope that the.action of Lord Hardinge in the case of 
the Cawnpore rioters marks the commencement of a new era and wiser policy and that hence- 
forth the Government will show a growing readiness to differentiate between classes of 
offenders who have nothing else in comnon between them than that they have broken the law 
of the land. There is a just word we should like to addin regard to the passage we have. 
quoted. ‘The ideal of Government laid down by His Excellency is the paternal ideal. That 
is an ideal which, His Excellency will pardon us for saying, belongs not to the future but to 
the past. The relation between the Government and the people at the present day and ac- 
cording to modern ideas is not the relation between a kindly father and more or less erring 
children, as His Excellency seems to think : nor is it the relation between a wise father and 
children in different stages of development, as His Honour Sir Michael O’ Dwyer suggested in. 
his Rawalpindi speech. In rag modern State the Government is an organ of national life 
and exists only to carry out the behests of the nation. In India we are very .far, it is true, 
from having evolved this distinctively modern relation between the Government and the: 
people ; still this is the ideal—this the direction in which things are moving and in which we- 
are anxious they should continue to move. The worst thing about the paternal ideal is that 
it does not make people feel their real position and their real responsibility ; nor does it deve- 
lop:in them that self-respect and that sense of power on which their self-development, both: 
individual and collective, so largely depends. But eyen apart from. this fatal objection, there 
is another which would occur to everybody. Every father is not wise or kindly, and it is 
quite possible, if the paternal ideal is adhered to, that a future Indian Viceroy will handle a 
situation exactly like the recent situation at Cawnpore in a manner very different from that 
of Lord Hardinge in this case. Lord Hardinge’s actions and the statesmanship thut inspires 
them are distinctly in advance of the ideal of Government waich he seems to lay down in the~ 
passage. we have qnoted.’” | | ae 
5. The Millat (Lahore), of the 26th September 1913, publishesa leader 
pene | ‘headed “ An unholy blot on the fame of Muham-- 
Government and Muhammadant =F adans, Stories of the confiscation of the securities. 
furnished by certain presses. and. newspapers.:’ The paper reproves tlie: 
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of thé Mthammadan community: for their cowardice, negligence and 
against the traitors in India; of 


a | failing to take necessary ste 
in o take n 
machinations they were undoubtedly aware. It then eon es that 
whenever it asked the leaders to save the poe from being misled by the 
agitators, they invariably expressed their inability to do anything in the matter 
without the help of Government. Yet, it continues, it is surprising that, 
in apite .of being suspected by Government, the agitators have succeeded in 
nullifying the religious, communal, and historical traditions of Muhammadans, 
and in ing the ignorant Muhammadan masses into Satanic paths. Cir- 
cumstances were favourable, but the leaders have failed todo anything. The 
per then says that, if the joirnalists alone had -helped it, “we” should 
fore been spared the eof the present painful events. Next it con- 
demns the conduct of those who only a few years back used to take excep- 
tion to any agitation directed: against Government, and who are now de- 
claring in mosques that a person who abandons political agitation through 
fear.of the authorities is nota Muhammadan. In this connection it observes 
that it is impossible to reconcile the present writings of the Zamindar with 
those - of two years ago. It then throws the responsibility for the present Mu- 
., hammadan unrest on the Punjab Muslim League and the leaders of the Muham- 
madan community, who not only did nothing to stem the tide of agitation, 
but even ignored the timely advice of a certain Muhammadan—advice which 
(if taken) would Fyre | have averted the Cawnpore riot. It then charac- 
terises as fools and enemies of Muhammadans those who assert that the de- 
molished bath-room was (an. integral) part of the mosque, and who concealed 
from the public the fact that the bath-room in dispute had been acquired by the 
Cawnpore Improvement Oommittee with the consent of the guardians of the 
mosque and of the Muhammadan members of the local Municipal Committee. 
Elsewhere the Millat says that the Editor of the Zamindar, who has filled 
his own pocket by collecting money from poor Muhammadans in the name of 
the sufferers. from the Balkan War, isin a position easily to afford to have 
his securities forfeited any number of times. If this professional agitator 
(Mr. Zafar Ali) and his co-workers had saved the money. of the community 
which they had misappropriated, Muhammadans could have established a 
number of educational institutions for which they always go begging aid from 
the authorities. Zafar Ali has led’ astray many a young Muhammadan, and 
many are those whom he has caused to be shot and imprisoned. The paper 
then urges the people not to help him in any way, bearing in mird that those 
who assist him with money or otherwise are committing a sin. It then 
observes that the Zamindar, which'shed crocodiles’ tears over the forfeiture of 
the Touhid’s security, began to criticise that paper adversely immediately after 
its own security was confiscated, fearing lest the clever people of the Touhid 
might in anyway prove an obstacle to its collection of money from the Muham- 
madan public in order to make up the amount of its fresh security of Rs. 10,000, 
and thereby putting it to the necessity of aoree ing upon its own deposits, 
which the Editor had misappropriated out of the funds in aid of the Balkan 
Wars (and deposited) in certain. English banks. Continuing, the paper re- 
marks that Is forbids disturbances,. declaring them to be worse than 
murders, and that it is useless for Muhammadans to prolong the Cawn- 
pore dispute. If the Muhammadans -had displayed the patience and sincerity 
to which they resorted immediately after the demolition of the bath-room of 
the Oawnpore mosque, everything would have been settled to their satisfaction. 
The subsequent satiation, however, bas only been instrumental in causing the 
death of a number of Muhammadans, innocent and guilty, and in arousing 
suspicions in the minds of the authorities against their community. | 
Writing elsewhere under the, h “Is obedience to a sovereign 
alone necessary, or -to his agents as well?”’, the paper refers to certain 
Islamic traditions which show that on many occasions the Prophet declared 
that it was the duty of Muhammadans to obey their rulers even if they 
were: negroes or non-Muslims. It then finds fault with those depraved 
tators . who, in order to escape. from the clutches of the law, praiso His 
y-himeelf, but make indecent .and..improper attacks on certain of: bis 
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officers, such as Sir James Meston, Mr. Tyler and others, (although) their real 
object is always to excite hatred and create dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
yéople against the British Government. ‘Although (according to Islam) it is 
orhidden to’ render any help to those who disobey the authorities, yet there 
exist some nominal Muhammadans who consider ‘it an act of: merit to hel 
men of this kind. Would that Muhammadans might realise the injury which 
the agitators have done and are still doing’(to Islam)! ‘In conclusion, the 
_Millat reproves the leaders and the Ulemas of the Muhammadan community 
who are in the habit of giving expositions of Muhammadan law whenever 
there is a likelihood of their receiving a reward in the shape of squares of land, 
&c , but are quite silent at the present Juncture. It is these people, and these 
alone,.the Millat.declares, who are wholly responsible for the calamity that has 
befallen, and will in future befall, the Muhammadan community. — 


, The Hamdard (Delhi), of the Ist October 1913, publishes a poem headed 
“The beloved who kills his lover,” which, after observing that Muhammadans 
- (lit. we) gave over their heart to “you” (? Government) in astate (Jit. passion) 
of ignorance and severed “our’’ old relations with “‘our” brethren (Hindus), refers 
to the recent events in Tripoli, Morocco, Persia, etc., and says that all this has 
taken place in consequence of “ your” (? the British Government’s) negligence. 
If the ‘Mahanmodene complain of these events their rivals taunt them by 
asking why loyal Muhammadans should complain against such trifling 
oppression. Mehasenetons weep over their present helplessness and down fall, 
for their obedience and loyalty (Jit. nagar pm have been rewarded with 
kicks. The poem concludes by saying that such a beloved should be thanked 
for the manner in which he rewards his lover for his loyalty. 


| In its issue dated the 7th October 1913, the paper publishes a poem 
from Saiyid Kamur-ud-din Ahmad, Qamar, of Sandhela, in which the writer 
_ speaks as follows :— 


“ Here the heads of the oppressed have been bent low for bowing ; 


‘“‘ There the point of the spear of the slayer (/s¢. great shedder of blood) 
has been raised. 


“ Here the bayonets are flashing like lightning ; 


“There the corpses of the martyrs are writhing (Ji. trembling) on the 
earth. 7 


“ Here is noise of fighting like that of the day of judgment ; 
“ There are the plaints of orphans and the lamentations of widows. 
“ Here the authorities are calling mangoes tamarinds ; 


_ “ There the traitors (dsé. the sellers of the community) are repeating (the 
wordg of the authorities).” 


6. Under the heading “Poisonous thoughts of the Time's corres- 

- Pee ieee ae ndent,” the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 15th 
ai PROF BNE IEE October 1918, refers to a recent cablegram in which 
a correspondent of the Times (London) is reported to have described Indian 
Muhammadans as a new class of agitators who dream of driving the English 
out of India, adding that the agitators are men of no position, and are regarded 
with contempt and hatred by the respectable classes. The Zamindar denies 
the charges laid at the door of Muhamimadans by the Times’ correspondent, 
and describes the statement as a “ white lie” Itpays that the Muhammadans, 
whose loyalty has long been admitted by Government, and who haye fought 
for Great Britain side by side with English soldiers, can never think of driving 
the English out. of India. They have, no doubt, protested against the Cawn- 
re mosque affair, but their conduct in this respect is quite consistent with 
ritish law. At the'kame tiate the chatges brought by the Zimes’ correspondent 
- against Muhammadans cajinot ‘frighten thém into giving up constitutional 
agitation, The paper then admits that, aa stated by the correspondent of the 
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7. The Pasea Akhbar | fora), of the Oth October 1DI8, publishes A 
The M ; contribution headed “What should be the policy 
Pie Behammoden yotey, of Mahammndans?” The writer, who calls 
self a r of trnth, says that, since the death of Nawab Mobsin-wl-M 
the madau community has been much affected (by a desize). for 
j and that after the Balkan wars and the Cat festict 5 pha 
: ‘came over. the-cosesunity ‘that no distinction be made betyyeen 
thecaphoebcotnd writings of tbe nealoes maprabere of the ah and those 
af young Mubamimaiian leaders, of the Muslim League, and of some Myha- 
anatinn news 


papers, - Th ced bers of the Mubham- 
hong it-altienble nat to join dame sith the peotefel 


acs org of thei totes hom they accordingly left alo Go nity 
m eir CO whom ACCO y! ne. me 

‘the: wwoices of. the ‘liberty men overpowered all pn In 
Ghevs <locusaslanane, the tandogt of tee" awab of Rampur in coming forward 
igainst the wrong path taken by roel is quite 
praisewor ‘and. most opportune. Asa matter of ‘fact, no community or 
socitty can of one o inion in all matters; -for there are Liberal and Conser- 
vative parties even in England. The writer is therefore of opinion that every 


meeting held under the of the Nawab should be- as a meet- 
ing of conservative Muhammadans, and should be attended only by conservative 
Muhanmimadans, who . should ae Lis ep eteaenn epee ben in the 


interests of Muhammadans, regardless of the which their young 
friends may think fit to. apply to them. They should bear no ill will to- 
wards the young party, bu 
inclinations. In fact, they should centinue to serve their country and 
the commufiity as best they can, leaving it to ‘Government to decide 
whether it should accede to the respectfu] requests of the loyalists or to 
the fiery writings of the young men. In thie way a large number of 
Muhammadans who. desire to aveid noise-and disturbances will join the new 
_conservative society, and the community will theréby: be ‘saved from a 
Ss (far) Zick & le tee fant that .the Muhammadans 
ot, p in the footsteps of the Bengalis and Mahrattas. 
yen now: Pr theré pie, Ragen s in-the Unitek ‘Provinées ‘that ' the ‘Government 
e become Sateeet with the Muharemadens; ‘that it hae recently given fewer 
j anaate Sue shooeieninan ihn, eerrine so thaw): 4 nd that 
wiwh r . will hav ffer in future. _, With- 
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should ‘allow them to follow their own 


God alone. 
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representatives of the Mubammadaa community, the writer says that of the 
two parties theirs is not, and the conservative party cannot ba, the (true) 
representative of the : gs of the seven crores of Muhammadans, but 
that each party represents the views of its respéctive supporters. 


The Patsa Akhbar disapproves of the correspondent’s 
the Muhammadan community inte two eamps, ene consisting of moderates and 
the other of extremists, a proposal which, 1 ren will bring about thé same 
results as those caused by a I diviston of the Hindus in 1 the ears 1907— 
1910. No trne pa ih of the community, it adds, w like to see 
Muhammadans divided into such parties, especially when their religion has 
bound them by ties of common. brotherhood. Apparently, however, the 
CO ondent seems to be ed in: basing such an opinion on the 
recen dent and mischievous sings of the supporters and the organs of 
the (Mn mmadan) nationalists. ‘The paper declares the work of these 
nationalists to be injurious to the cause of Islam, and finds fault with 
those students of the Aligarh College who, against the wishes of the founder 
of that institution, Sir Sayad, are urging the Muhammadans to join the (Indian 
National) Congress. ‘They wish, it continues, to place the reins “of the Muham- 
madan community in the hands of men who are not only .zealous' supporters 
of the Congress, but have also opposed the grant of separate clectorates to 
their community. Under the leadership of such men the community is sure 
to lose its respectable and influential position, and will merge into the Hindu 

majority, depending for their requirements on those whose treatment of them 
in in the past and in the present is well known. The paper promises to revert 
to the subject i in some future issue. / 


8. The Senieder ee of —_ October wo de publishes from 
ur-ud-din (hide-merehant), of Gujranwala, a 
Mubamreaians and politica contribution headed “ Prohibition of "adie in 
mosques.” In continuation of his previous remarks on the subject, the writer 
quotes a verse from the Quran directing Muhammadans to obey the orders 
of God and His Prophet in the event of a dispute arising between the people 
and their rulers. He quotes another verse in which it is laid down that those 
who go about the country to fight with God and His Prophet should be singled 
out and killed or nailed to the cross, or their hands and feet should be cut off. 
In another verse it is laid down that “you” should fight, besides polytheists, the 
Ahl-i-kitab (the believers in the Book) who do not elieve in God | in the way 
they should, who do not believe in the last Day of Judgment, who do not regard 
the articles declared impure by God and His Prop het as impure, and who do not. 
repose faith oo -trae religion. “ You” should fight them till they are so 
degraded as te pay jasia with their own’ i. ae then quotes certain verses 
i on, Queen de g the breaking romises, and says that while 
: grossest offence in Mia ammadan politics, the states- 
os ny i the civi ised cao nations assert that treaties are meant only to 
be broken. 


to divide 


- a Comrade (Delhi), of the 18th 
loge and the not Eee ae: 1913, publishes the following :— 


ack “Phe Bxctutive Counmittes of fhe Punjab Provincial Moslem League met after a long 
epell ef end Mod on on the Sth inshant, ac phar toa stirring. dxhortation by the Hon. fay a 
ihe Moai a.cpuple of si petams. . The Committee ap appealed 

era 64 Fri. 3 as Pos to Meck . .ADjumans, and Moslem Te all 
to to sake earnest permis within their reapective spheres of influence; to restore 

the fictions at tee sueartas sannes by Sewn by the qristing excitement’, knd-was further 
opinion that * én catty settlement of Mosque affair, satisfactory 
She toes to the Govern eal veo Mosleni community, constibalin the only desirable solution 

: tn the autkonities and. ¢o the "Mitalesan’ ti © 
|. forbeeramce which is sure to “not 
incident. .bat also. to help bo allay te 


Delhi ‘Mosting has 
re 


“2 Lahore. And th. qugh the accents pre 
Le veuemgenns of the Leger’ Committee into hight. 


re'the object for whick the resolutions 
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a clear sign that ‘ the saner element in the community is at last re-asserting itself.’ It. is 
‘possible to find sanity in views which show little signs of intellectual clarity. ‘Sanity’ Jike 
4: Moderation ’ is an elastic virtue and can be made to fit every head like a cap. It will not, 
however, be impertinent to inquire what the Committee really wanted. Sufficient clue is 

ished in this connection by the omens ry of the speech with which the Hon. Mr. Shafi 
atturted his hearers to the new note of ‘ policy’ that he-very likely caught. in Delhi. He is 
reported. to have said that, ‘ owing to undesirable excitement in certain circles, political, educa- 
tional, soeial and industrial advancement of the community was being d; the intempe- 
rance of language resorted to by certain newspapers had not only brought trouble on themselves, 
but has also. done serious injury to the. Moglem cause. There was as regards internal affairs ; 
‘no cause jistifyizig the existing situation ; he saw no reason why the unfortunate Cawnpore 
Mosque affair should not be'amicably séttled. He dwelt on the need for organised action, 
to restore ‘calm.in the circles affected by the excitement... .’ and so on in the right 
approved vein. This ise fearfully compounded dose, with ingredients good, bad and indifferent. 
Now, no one can deny that excitement is unsettling and that its continued existence is 
harmful. It is equally sound as a platitude that the Cawnpore affair could be settled amicably 
as, indeed, it has been settled through the tact, kindliness and wisdom of a great Viceroy. 
a But, does Mr. Shafi realise the root of the grievance even now? A portion of the mosque 
a had been demolished, its restoration had been refused by the highest authority in the province, 
¢ gad the moet trastful prayers of the Mussalmans had gone unheeded for long. The. generul 
community: was yet. old-fashioned enough to regard the house of God as sacred and inviolable, 
and it had consequently felt the outrage deeply. And yet Mr. Shafi saw no cause justifying 
the existing situation. And what was the situation, we may wellask. Briefly, it was the 
smpasee to which a bureaucratic fiat had driven a whole community and which kept it in a 


> 


state of suspended animation. 


There had been no revolts against authority, no attempts at retaliation, the com- 

munity bore its great grief with noble courage and did not, in a single instance, overstep. the 

 jimite of what is known.as constitutional agitation. The situation was certainly sad, and 

one might grieve with Mr. Shafi, but ite existence was not surely without a ‘cause.’ The 

‘Modealmans were in no way responsible for the state of things which Mr. Shafi deplored 

so elognently. The euponaivniy lay with the officials at Cawnpore. Mr. Shafi and his 

Committee’s energies should, therefore, have been directed with better reason to bringing 

‘about.a change in the official attjtude, and thus restoring calm in the community. The 
Moslem educational. and other affairs have no doubt been neclected, but the Moslems 

could not attend to secondary matters as long as a serious grievance weighed on their 


 & And it does not lie in the mouth of Mr. Shafi to utter,such warnings when his record 
‘asa leader has.not been very brilliant at least so far as the advancement of Moslem education . 
is concerned. Hisopposition of Mr. Gokhale’s free and compulsory primary education bil 
has not yet faded from the public mind. ‘ Mederation’ is becoming the new claptrap 
there is danger the blatant preacher may again lure the community from the path of self- 
direction and self-belp. However, thanks to the Cawnpore settlement, Mr. Shafi’s Commi 
finds its new occupation gone. It will ‘probably take up its old familiar ré/e of turning“ ont 
resolutions that brim over with milk and honey ; and in this instance, at any rate, the’ Com- 
mittee’s industry: will not mean » thankless waste. It is strange, by the way, that Mx. Shafi’s 
Committee, which presames to advise the whole of Moslem India, should love to,‘advertise 


: ‘ta daines throw like the Psoneer and the Csusl’ and Melttary Gasette of Lahore, 
| befo re its jeri eiforte come to be recorded in the Moslem Press. The arrangement perhaps 


suits its purposé to a nicety.”” : 
_IV.—Kune-Kiiine. 


10. The Zamindar (Lahore); of the 7th October 1913, publishes a 
a kineckilling contribution headed “ Prevention of kine-killing 
Muhammalensents => on the'oeeasion of the Jd-ul-zuba.” - The writer— 


‘Muhammad Safdar, | ys 
which © HMajetty e° Kine Emperor tetidered to the peo 
“of Delhi Durbar, stid'to the teachings of Islam 
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riots like that at Ajudhia should become the order of the day, and that 
hundreds of innocent persons should be killed for nothing. “ We’’ can easily 
put a stop to such quarrels, for “our” religion favours this and His Majesty 
the Amir of Kabul, while on a visit to India, forbade the killing of cows and 
asked “us’’ to live in unity (with Hindus). Continuing, the writer refers 
to a Fatwa on the subject issued last year by the Shaikh-ul-Islam in Constan- 
tinople, and says that-it is “our” duty tolay (before the world) the best 
of the teachings of Islam by “our” morality and courtesy. Indeed, why 
should “we” not try to win over non-Muslims in India by laying before them 
the real teachings of “our’”’ religion? Cannot “we” imitate “our” fore- 
fathers and show to the world the kind of spirit of sacrifice and forbearance 
which was.possessed by “our” co-religionistg in the past ? Why should “ we” 
not obey God’s commands by exerting ourselves for the good of the country ? 
In conclusion, he requests the Ulemas to prohibit the sacrifice of kine on the 
occasion of the ensuing Idul-zuha, and to impress on Muhammadans the fact that 
they should have recourse toa policy of forbearance towards Hindus, whose 
- feelings they should not injure (unnecessarily). It is to be hoped, he adds, that 
the Islamic Anjumans in all districts will proclaim by notices and lectures 
within their respective ilakas that the sacrifice of kine on the occasion of the 
ensuing *Id should be stopped, and that the good wishes of God and the Pro- 
phet should be won by performing the most important duties of the present 
times. 


V.—Nativz Socretizs and REtIGIous Marrers. 


11. Writing under the heading Pe nang of the question of the 
mosque, Machhli Bazar, Cawnpore,” the Zamindar 
a (Lahore), of the 16th October 1913, says that the 
decision announced by His Excellency the Viceroy at Cawnpore regarding the 
demolished portion of the Machhli Bazar mosque is quite sati<factory as far 
as the Muhammadans are concerned. Although the Viceroy has not 
thought it politic to discuss whether the site of the dalan will be the property 
of the municipal committee or of the mosque, still Muhammadans can fairly 
well understand this from the details of His Excellency’s speech. After 
thanking God that the question of the demolished portion of the mosque has 
been decidéd in accordance with the wishes of the Muhammadans, and that 
all the prisoners have been without any exception honourably sent to their 
homes, the paper says that one cannot feel too much pride and joy over the 
success of the Muhammadans. In fact, all Muhammadans should thank God 
- that truth has triumphed, that the supporters of falsehood, who misled 
the authorities, cannot now show their face to their community, that Govern- 
ment has at last acted with kindness and justice, that clouds of misunder- 
standing have dispersed and the sky has become clear, and that the admitted 
policy of religious neutrality (Jit. supporting the religious feelings of the 
people) of Government. has reappeared in all its glory. 


_ Writing on the solution arrived at by His Excellency the Viceroy in the 
Cawnpore Mosque affair, the Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 17th October 1913, 
says that the sad and painful incident thus ended has caused the loss of about two 
dozen lives and serious injury to a number of people, and has thrown Muslim India 
into great sorrow and anxiety for the last four months. As the paper has from 
the very beginning advocated the desirability of a compromise, the eventual 
solution has caused it great pleasure. Ii then thanks His Excellency on 
behalf of the whole of Muslim India, and .pxpresses its appreciation that His 
Excellency, on realising the feelings of the Indian Muhamuinadans, was so 
kind as to take the trouble to come down to the spot, and there hit upon a 
solution which is agreeable to Muhammadans and yet does not interfere with 
the widening of the road. It then says that it would have been much better 
if the local authorities had abandoned their arrogant attitude and had devised 
_ @ similar solution in the very beginning, or if Sir James Meston had not 
relied upon the local officials and had not disregarded the representations made 
by Mr. Subamesed £3 or if he had not made himself an adjudicator on the 
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sanctity of any particular part of the Mosque. In fact, it is to be regretted that 
Sir James did not take advantage of the opportunity offered to him by the 
influential deputation of the Muhammadans of the United Provinces to solve 
the question satisfactorily. But, instead of following in the footsteps of His 
Excellency, the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces preferred the 
maintenance of official prestige to the conciliation of a loyal section of His 
Majesty’s subjects. In spite of the sufferings, however, which Muhammadans 
haye* undergone, it is satisfactory and gratifying that His Excellency has 
reassured the Muhammadans by paying: a personal visit to Cawnpore. The 
Muhammadan community should now forget the past and try to better their 
future. 


The Desh (Lahore), of the 17th October 1913, says that although 
in their address the Oawnpore Muhammadans characterised the conduct of 
those who threw stones at the officials as jllegal, yet they did not admit that 
they were guilty of any offence. Moreover, they did not pray for mercy 
in the address, nor did counsel for the defence express in the Sessions Oourt 
any regret on behalf of the accused. In view of such conduct on the part 
of the Muhammadgns, the public has formed the opinion that, in withdrawing 
the Cawnpore cases, the Government has resorted fo undue leniency and has 


deviated from its established policy. The solution of the Cawnnore affair 


and the manner in which it has been announced (Ji. done), continues the 
article, are considered by the Muhammadan leaders as a great victory for 
the demands of the general Muhammadan public; the Hindus, however, 
though highly pleased to see the Cawnpore imbroglio solved, feel constrained 
to compare the Government’s attitude in this matter with that in the Ajudhia 
riot case, and they hope that those who have been punished in the latter 
case will also soon be released, The Desh then refers to the Deader’s com- 
ments on the Viceroy’s solution of the Cawnpore affair, and says that all 
Hindus agree with that paper’s views that, if the Muhammadan accused in 
the Cawnpore case, have been considered deserving of mercy on account of 
their (being swayed by) religious passions, there seems to be no reason why 
the Hindu accused of Ajudhia, who suffered in the cause of cow-protection, 
should not be accurded the same treatment. If His Excellency has thought 
fit to release the former in order to conciliate Muhammadans, he should also 
set the latter at liberty in order to win over the hearts of Hindus. In con- 
clusion, the paper says that His Excellency’s ‘personal interference in the 
Cawnpore case has without doubt adversely affected the prestige of the local 
authorities, and that the fact that the -Viceroy personally announced his 
decision will not fail to bring about very serious consequences, as the Statesman 
of Calcutta has pointed out. 


In a leader the Observer (Lahore), of the 18th October 1913, publishes 
the following ;— 


“The news of the Cawnpore settlement has been received with general relief; and all - 


Muhammadan India is united in thanking and blessing the Viceroy, who signalised the 
occasion of his yisit to Cawnpore by showing a merciful magnanimity which is as striki 
as it is unprecedented. * * ¥% Qne hour's interchange of view and the announcement of 
the generous decision of the Viceroy have sufficed to dissipate the clouds of suspicion and 
dissatisfaction ; and the Cawnpore affair may already bé said to be a thing of the past—to 
be remembered as monumental evidence of Lord Hardinge’s magnanimity and as proof that 
greatness of purpose, strength of conviction and humanitarian justice still continue to be 
the guiding principles of British rale in this Eastern land, One of the wisest sons of 
England, sent’ to govern India in the name‘of the peoples who gave birth to Burke and Fox 
and in that a generation which is removed by one step only from that of Bright and Ripon, 
has proved that the spirit of those who lajid*the foundations of the British empire in India 
firmly in the hearts of the people is still in full vigour in their successors, and that the 
present generation of English rylers cherishes and follows the examples of the noble pioneers 
of British rule in India. Lord Hardinge has risen to the full height of his grave responsi- 
bilities and, unmindful of the idle pratéle of critics or the yainglorious urgings of lovers of 
prestige, hag exhibited the possession of the highest qualities of statesmanship—justice 
pered by mercy, firmness moderated by sympathy—a statesmanship which rises above 
the petty considerations of the mediocre and refuses to be bound by the shackles of the 
routine-sidden admjnistrator. We are not ynaware of the criticism whi¢h has been. paseed in 
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certain quartegs and the opinions which are likely to be tenaciously held, ascribing the 
present decision to weakness, or at any rate deploring it as tending to shake the prestige of 
Government and giving a fillip to agitation. We are not prepared to say that there is 
absolutely no force in the objection from the point of view of those with whom official 
prestige is more important than anything else. But considering all the circumstances of the 
case—the intensity of Muhammadan feeling, the gy Ae developments, the widespread 
nature of the interest taken in the Cawnpore affair by the Muhammadan community all over 
the country and the expediency of ending the dispute in a manner satisfactory to both the 
Government and the Musalmans—no reasonable man will accuse Lord Hardinge of weak- 
ness or unwisdom,”’ 


In its issue of the 22nd October, the paper publishes the following :— 


“ ‘While the Cawnpore settlement has been generally acclaimed as a stroke of real 
———- on which the Government and the Musalmans alike deserve to be warmly 
congratulated, the voice of carping criticism has not been altogether mute. The extremists 
of both sides are not satisfied; and one party accuses Lord Hardinge of showing undue 
weakness, while the other contends that he has not gone far enough in conciliating the 
Muhammadans. We have not the slightest hesitation in dissociating ourselves and the 
community at large from both classes of critics. * * * 


“ As a result, it is the barest truth to say, the Muhammadans have no cause for 
complaint left on the score of the Cawnpore affair. On the other hand, they are deeply 
thankful to the Viceroy, for his sympathetic statesmanship and benevolent clemency; and 
any one who says to the contrary is not and cannot be voicing the feeling of the Muslim 
community in India. Of course, it is impossible to secure universal satisfaction in anything ; 
but such disagreement with the Viceroy’s award as has so far found tangible expression has 
come from so hopeless a minority of irreconcilables that 1t may, for all practical purposes, 
be absolutely ignored; while we deem it our duty to point out that these irreconcilabiles too 
will be well-advised to keep their opinions to themselves and not mar the effect of a satis- 
factory settlement by airing abroad their inane theories. 


: “ At the same time, we do not share the fears of those who apprehend a terrible 
blow to the prestige of British rule in India in consequence of Lord Hardinge’s decision. * * 


“Tt is only a strong Government which can recognise mistakes and set them right; 
and Lord Hardinge, by refusing to be scared away by the bogey of official prestige, has: 
displayed the possession of courage of the highest order. Such courage alone could enable the- 
early pioneers of British rule in India to gain their mighty achievements, and it is still the 
first essential for successful rule, especially in a country like Hindustan. The Musalmans are 
not such arrant fools as to be unduly clated or to treat the close of the Cawnpore incident as 
a victory for themselves. The sense of loyalty to the rulers and of love for peace is too 
deeply ingrained in their hearts to permit of any swelling of their heads. They also know 
full well that Lord Hardinge’s decision does not constitute a weak administration’s yielding 
to unreasonable clamour, but the concession of a strong-minded ruler, conscious and confident 
of his own strength, to a just cause and his magnanimous treatment of those who have 
- knocked at his door as suppliants.” * * * 


In a leader under the heading “ The ending of the Cawnpore 
trouble”? the Panjabee (Lahore), dated the 18th October 1913, gives the 
following :— 


¢* * * Tt is enough that both the Muhammadans as well as the local authorities 
seem to have loyally accepted His Excellency’s decision. That it should have been reserved 
for His Excellency to arrive at so simple a solution of what was represented as a matter in 
respect of which there could be no compromise is not very complimentary either to the local 
and Provincial authorities or to the Muhammadans themselves:; and the suggestion made in the 
telegram to the Cévil and Mélstary Gazette that Muhammadans would not have been satisfied 
if the terms now accepted had been offered by the Local Government or the District authorities 
is quite as little complimentary to either. The one party to whom the settlement now 
arrived at ¢3 in the highest degree complimentary is His Excellency the Viceroy. His mission 
in this country, he can now boast and boast rightly, is to bring peace. Twice during hie 
Viceroyalty he been called upon to meet situations of equal difficulty and complexity. 
On both occasions he has vindicated his statesmanship and justified the confidence reposed in 
him by his King and country. | | 


‘‘There will undoubtedly be a difference of opinion regarding the action of His 
Excellency in the case of the undertrial prisoners. Already the charge of weakness and undue 
leniency has been brought against the Government of India, and there will doubtless be 

ple who will interpret the whole action of Government in this case ag having the appear- 
ance of yielding to the dictation of force. We need scarcely say that we entirely dissent from 
either view. h great Government is never greater than when exercising the divine preroga- 
pives of. mercy and of magnanimity. What is called the dictation of force is, in this case, a 
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matter of past history —the riot when it occurred was rathlessly suppressed and to many the 
manner of suppressing it appeared to be'too severe—the rioters were arrested and placed on 
their trial--th had been’ ih jail for ten: weeks and had been committed to the Court of 
Sessions for trial. No ope doubted —1d one could ddubt—that if proved guilty of violence— 
they would under. ordinary circumstances ‘have been sentenced to terms of oe perenne from 
which no amount of force could have‘ réscued them. ‘Wherein, then, does the majesty and 
paramountcy of the law suffer? Where is the triumph of force? Those who raise the ory 
of undue leniency as often as ,xanimity-is shown are in reality anxious to degrade Justice 
iteelf by divorcing 'it’from what is and‘ ought to be ite rater, Po companion, Mercy. But 
the writers and ers who, in such cases, are loud in their condemnation of official action 
are not really as brutal as their words seem to suggest. They are not opposed to the exercise 
of mercy in ordinary cases. It is only in cases bearing a political complexion that they cannot 
bring themselves to support it ; and here it is self-interest and not any love of severity for 
its own,sake which is responsible for their attitude. It is not the release of the under-trial 
prisoners, but the concession to Muhadihidan sentiment, which is most offensive to such 
men. The thing that they are most antious about is nat the paramountcy of the law, but the 
amountcy of the executive, because they believe their own paramountcy is somehow or other 
sneetata® associated with it. Now there cannot be the least doubt that such action as that of 
Lord Hardinge in the case of the Cawnpore trouble is not consistent with the paramountcy of 
the executive in the sense in which that phrase is usually understood. Itis certainly inconsistent 
with the current idea of prestige, which means that once a step has been taken by a district officer 
or any other executive ‘officer, it should never be retraced, no matter how foolish, unjust or 
unwise it may be, specially if there is a popular agitation in connection with it, and even more 
specially if in fhe course of the agitation a handful of excitable persons lose their heads 
and do anything unlawful. Prestige, in this sense, however, is the negation of justice 
and of statesmanship and is thoroughly un-English. The executive ought never to be para- 
mount in the sense of having its will preponderate over that of a united community, merely 
because it is s¢e will. abet 


“ The only criticism to which the action of His Excellency the Viceroy is open is 
that the magnanimity which has been shown in this case has not in the past been shown 
in similar cases, where the undertrial prisoners concerned belonged to other eommunities. 
The Ayodhia case has already been cited and there are other cases which will occur to 
body.. One distinguished Hindu .gentleman—a._ political prisoner in the strictest gense of 
the term—has now been in jail for over five years. He was not guilty of violence, and the 
jury which by a majority found him guilty of sedition consisted of persons most of whom 
did not know the language in which the incriminating article was written. The Indian 
Press and Indian public men, firmly believing in his innocenee, have repeatedly urged the 
Government to exercise their accustomed magnamity in his case. Why have they not done 
os? Perhaps His Excellency the Viceroy will admit that; mercy and magnanimity would 


be as appropriate in that ‘onee as they are in this. They would be equally appropriate in 
respect of many others in whose case the Press has confined itself to asking only for a more 


_ kindly treatment than what is said to be accorded to them. What is sauce for the gander is 


surely sance for the goose.” 


In a leader, under the heading “ The Cawnpore mosque’ case 


Settlement ”; the Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 18th October 1913, publishes 


the following o—e 


* . * & # % # 


“It is a settlement without a lel in the annals of India, but which, it is to be 
hoped, will serve as a precedent in similar cases in the future instead of being the first aid 
last of its kind’; though we sincerely think that the lesser the number of cases calling for 
the exercise ‘of such extraordinary Viceregal clemency the better it is for the country. * 


| “We must say that, all things considered, and particularly. the excesses which agitation 
amohg a certain section of the Muhammadan community had been drifting to, this is a 
settlement which is calculated to.restore immediate pores and perhaps save the country much 

the P gaze’ are to be congratulated upon it 
Whatever may: be said of the wisdom or otherwise of the policy which bas been adopted in 
the case—if pe it may be called—the pal settlement is certainly the making the best of a 
bad business. We do not wish al Ski stage to go into the merits of the case; but we 
believe it has been plain to all who have watched the situation from the beginning that while’ 
the Muhaynmadan: gtievance. in. the: matter was. very much exaggerated, and the rioting was 
engingered by unscrupuloys demagogues for their own: purposes of notoriety or mischief-making, 
a little more of a ae and calmness on the part of the local authorities might have averted 
the serigus sequelm of the rioting: ip firing, and bloodshed, In apy case, it. is:plain.. that few, 
if any, of the 106 men who. were committed.to, take their trial at the Sessions, were the 
prime instigators df the trouble, and for whatever share they may have had/in creating it 
penalty by the more.than two months they have 


* 


passed in jail. 
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« But when we come to the question of policy, serious difficulties. arise. Will the 
Government be to.exercise similar clemency in all similar cases of religious rioting, 
on the ground that has been urged in certain quarters in eonnection with this case, namely,.. 
that ‘ religious. motives cantot always stand.the test of reason®? Or is it because the position 
of the Government was seriously involved, if not compromised, in the present case that such 
special consideration has been shown?” #* ® % 


The following is from the Comrade (Delhi) of the 15th October 
1913 :-— 


“ The preservation of a eorner of a may not be as weighty a consideration to an. 
architectural or engineering wsthete as the faut tless symmetry of his designs. To a Mussal- 


man it must be the only consideration that matters. .The Cawnpore officials, through ignorance 
or perversity, sought to emforee their own values of the echeme of things to which the 
Lieutenant-Governor set the final seal. The Mussalmans refused to the sanetion which 
Islam did not provide. And when they saw that the Cawnpore officials had had their way in 
spite of their protests and earnest appeals, they felt as if they were face to face with a new set 
of conditions in which they might have to revise their estimate of the traditions, the pledges 
and the higher moral sanctions of the British rule in India. They felt as if a new type of 
English official had arisen who cares not a straw for the new sanctities—the Empire and the 
Crowa—which generations of Englishmen had toiled to ereate in the hearts of the Indian 
people. But they had not entirely ired. They knew the Ethiopean could not change his. 
skin so suddenly, and the race that evoked some of the finest instincts of the Indian 
people and in the course of its brilliant history added some of the best chapters to the state- 
craft of the world could not have been so soon impoverished of all political gifts and obliged 
to send to the governance of India men of puny stature and indisciplined wills %o do the work 
of giants and statesmen of lofty principles. Great Britain was not yet bankrupt, nor was 
India without the real British representatives who held the honour of Great Britain in higher 
estimation than the glory and prestige of their little men. The Mussalmans bad yet one 


course open to them. ey would appeal to the highest Englishman inthe land witha eom- 
plete trust in his sense of justice. 


“ But before they could make a formal appeal the highest in the land, who had’ been 
silently watching them bee afar, who knew their grievances, their whole tale of woe, haa 


brought of his own accord @ gracious message of peace and goodwill to the whole com- 
munity. © * * # 


“ The setthement made by Lord Hardinge, though not wholly according to the wishes. 
of some, has been accepted by the community as a whole with feelings of unalloyed relief. The 
Muslim leaders who have laboured to bring about. this result have laid their community under 
a deep debt of gratitude. Again, while the community’s obligations to the Viceroy are great, 
we cannot forget that His Excellency’s hands must have been strengthened by the advice of 
his trusted counsellors. We can well realise how much His Excellency must have been 
assisted in arriving at an accurate estimate of the situation notably by the Hon’ble Mr. Ali 
Imam, whose intimate knowledge of the ways and thoughts of the people must have been 
unreservedly placed at tha service of His Excellency. A great blunder had been committed, 
and it has been coutageously rectified. By one stroke of courageous statesmanship an entire 
community has been pacified and the foundations of the British Rule made stronger and more 
secure thanever. * © ** 


12. The Hamdaré (Delhi), of the 3rd October 1913, publishes from 


Ghulam Amir, of Badaun, a poem entitled “A 
_ Minion cad Bahemmatns, message of India to Hindus and Muhammadans.” 
The writer asks Muhammadans how long they will remain intoxicated with 
the (wine of} pride and keep themselves aloof from their real brothers 
(Hindus). He then advises Muhammadans to give up self-conceit, as the 
sparks of pride are destructive of peace, and urges them to be reconciled to 
and embrace their angry Hindu brethren, for no act can be more tyrannical 
than that of the murder of a brother, 


VI—L3zeGiIsLartioN. 


13. Under the heading “The funeral of the Muslim Gazette,” the 

The Pose Act. Hamdard (Delhi), of the 7th October 1913, 

7 | . reférs to the stopping of the publication of the 

ba pe and the Muslim Sm and hopes that no" bee? be the Ss gpemge 

~— protest against the dreadful attack which is being made on the 

liberty of the Press behind the extensive grip of the Press Aot, and will try 
to secure the prompt amendment of the newspaper-killing Act. 
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14. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 14th 


nthe pea i gy the Mabe October 1918, publishes the following poem : -- 


“The seven communal planets in the constellation of So orpio. 
_ (From the pen of Mr. Hamid Ullah, Afsar, of Meerut.) 


“The Zamindar— 


‘I am part and parcel of the administration of i ceanat I am seated 
on a masnod (throne) ; 


‘If the Government i is a ring, lama brilliant gem (in it). 
‘My existence has preserved peace and order in India. 
‘I am a devoted lover of Government and its sincere critic. 
: ‘I am so fascinatingly attractive that the world loves me ; 
4 ‘I am so beautiful a beloved that every heart is deeply in love with me ; 
i ‘ But he whom I love is somewhat displeased with me ; 
‘This is why I am perturbed, restless, weak and emaciated. 
‘My voice is the voice of the entire country ; 
‘I am trustee of the thousands of wishes of Indians.’ 
“The Hamdard — 


‘Indians bear my whims and airs, and regard me as a participator in 
their grief and sorrow ; 


q ‘ All are my sympathisers, and I am a sympathiser with all ; 

2 _ € And Indians have much faith in me, | 
‘Do not look down upon (lit. with an eye of degradation) Indians, 
‘ Because the whole world holds them in respect. 
‘O inhabitants of England ! for God’s sake listen to something, 
‘Because we (alone) tell the grief and pain of Indians. 

“The Hilal— 
‘I pour (Jé¢. keep) rays of the light of Islam into every soci: ty. 


‘I have such a feeling of pain for the community as would render (my 
readers) uneasy. 


‘My writings kill those who forget the truth. 
_' *My pen has the quality of the murderer’s dagger.’ 
“The Cauhid — 
‘O Kalima-reciting children of Cawnpore! Listen— 
‘*T also was a Muhammadan and innocent like you : 


‘The only difference is that while you were sorry for the mosque I was 
grieved for you,’ 


* You sacrificed yourself for the mo sque and I sacrificed myself for you. 
‘That was your fate. This is my lot!’ 


‘The Vakil— 


‘I have affection for the country and the (Muhammadan) religion and 
praise the Government : , ‘ : % 


{Every heart in India is filled with appreciation of my advocacy.’ 


saterrt 
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“The Muslim Gazette— 
‘It is a pity that Government did not realise my value ; 


‘I regret that my plain-speaking brought about my end (Jié. extinction). 
‘Indians deplore my fate (lit. condition) ; 
‘ The scar on every heart constitutes my memory.’ 

“The Habbul Matin— 


‘I feel affection for and love Islam, and am a sympathiser with the 
country and the nation ; 


‘I am a well-wisher of Government and am devoted to (the cause of) the 
country and the nation.’ 


“The Press Act— 
‘ All this is very well, but does anybody remember me ? 


‘I am such an executioner that I behead (one) without any fault (on 
one’s part). 


‘If there is any safety for you it lies in silence ; 

‘If you wish to live you should forget your religion. 
‘If you become as I desire it is good and well, 

‘ Otherwise, there is your neck and there is my hand.’ ” 


C. STEAD, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 


LAHORE: 


The 25th October 1918. 
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Rafiq*® 
Zamindar 


TrRirWEEKLY 
Paigham-i-Sulsh 


Bi-was KLY. 
Vekil 


Wasi. 
Afghan 
Ahl-i-Fiqah® 
Abl-i-Hadis? 
Ahlowalia Gazette 
Akhbar-i’'Am , 
Army News? 


Arjuna* 


Arorbans Gazette 


Arya Gazette 
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Durbar Magazine 
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Hari Kishen 
Bishen Singh 
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Muhammad Sadiq 
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oust OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS IT 
STOOD ON THE let NOVEMBER 1918—conrinuzp. 


Name of Publisher. 
URDU—ooncLupep. 
Wu3xly—concluded. 

™ Insaf oe | Dethi ' | Muhammad Nawab Mira ove 
57 | Kem Dhenu® sia Ludhiana --- | Bishen Singh +» | Daulat Ram 1,500 copies. 
5 | Kapurthala Akhbar ==... | Kapurthals | M, Hamid Husain... | Hamid Husain 150 
59 | Kashmiri Magazine ,.. | Lahore »-» | Muhammad Din Fauq...| Muhammad Din Fauq ... ime 4 
60 | Loyal Gazette we) Do. »- | Amar Singh +. | Amar Singh 2,700 4 
os Millat ni a | M. Shuja Ullah +». | Shuja Ulla 1,000 , 

«ff 68: | Makhber ys. | Amritsar .| Lakhmi Das +» | Lakhmi Das Pa 300 ,, 
6$ | Municipal Gazette ee. | Lahore ++ | Din Muhammad Din Mahammad - 700 . 
64 | Munir ». | Shang + | M. Ghulam Hussain ...| M. Ghulam Hussain... 1,209 , 

. 65 | Musalman® ove | Amritsar os. | Ilm Din » | Im Din - 425 os 
66 | Nasim-i-Hind »». | Rawalpindi e- | Qalandar Khan . | Kishan Chand Mohan... 
a7 Nor Afshan. »». | Ludhiana feel Rev. Dr. E. M. Wherry | P. Wyjlico m4 400 copies. 
68 | Paisa Akhbar ve | Lahore »» | Mabbub Alam .«. | Muhammad Din ne 9,000 ,» 
69 | Parkash re | Dos : Radha Kishen, B.A. ... | Radha Krishen ace | 3,500 5 
70 | Punjab Samachar w.| Do. ». | Hira Lal ». | Hira Lal me 1,700 »» 
71 | Rajput Gazette wo | Do. »» | Thakur Sukbram Das... | Thakur Sukhram Des 8.284 ,, 
72 | Sadiq-ul-Akhbar »» | Bahawalpur | M. Ata Ullah eo. | Bahawalpur State iy 450 ,, 
ae Team .. | Rewari ~ S. Magbul Hussain .,. aig Meqbul Hussain 25) 

' 
4 Sanatan Dharm Parchargk... | Amritsar o- | P. Ralia Ram »- | P. Ralia Ram a, 750 , 
75 | Shamsher-i-Qalam »»» | Lahore oo | Nur Ahmad oo | Nur Ahmad eee one 
76 Shanti o- | Rawalpindi ». | Kishan Chand Moban | Kishan Chand Mohan _,,. 1,200 copies. 
77 emi Paper oo. | Sialkot e+ | Todar Mal oe | Todar Mal _ 250s, 
i Siraj-ul-Akhbar ove Jhelum ~ — Fakir Muham- | Maalvi Fakir Muhammad 769 copies. 
79 | Salahkul oe | Shang eee | Raj Narain oe | Raj Narain om a 
80 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan eo | Lahore ew | Sayed » aaamnten Ali's | Saiyid Mumtaz Ali... 2,CO> copies 
81 | Victoria Paper we | Sialkot aes prj fal . | BR. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 700 . 
* Watan v00 Tehore ove Menomena Insha Muhanised Insba Ullah... 
83 | Zamindar we | Do. .«» | Zafar Ali, B.A. —,.. | Raja Ghulgm Qadir Khan | 
FortviGHTLr. 
B4 | Brahman Gasettet ee | Rawalpindi eos | Vidya Rattan Praksher | Bakhshi Dhera Mal __.... 
85 | Jiwan Tat oe | Lahore oe | Dev Rattan oo» | Dew Rattan Fee 
£6 | Mister Gazettet oot Do. oo.) Ali Bakhsh oo-} Ali Bekhgh ove 
87 | Mobyal Gazettet ev | Kala, Shelam District ... | Mehta Sham Das _,.. | Mehta Sham Das ove 
| 88 Nar coe | Qadian, Gules ace Mubsmmed Yusaf ... | Muhammad Yusaf 00 
——__— — — ——_-- _ 
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No. . Name of Publisher. Circulation. 


PERSIAN. 
z FortNicHttr. : 7 | 


80 | Sirsj-ul-Akhbart we | Kabul v0 i Abdul Khalik in a 


| URDU. 
. MontTaHtr. F 
90 | A)-Waz eee | Delhi ooo Muhammad Ishaq eee Muhammad Ishaq ~ 600: copies, 


91 | Arorbans Parkasbt nti vee | Salig Ram ... | Salig Ram sa 700 
92 | Arya Musafir | i Jullundar » | P< Vishnu Datt ... | L. Amar Nath o00 750 
93 | Fasanat : ew | Lahore {Rahim Bakhsh —_,,, H. Mubammed Firos-ud-| 1,600 
: 04'| Indar wo | Do. . |Dharm Pal, B.A. _,,, | Dharm Pal, B.A. wt ae 
95 | Insant ». | Amritsar vee | Ghulam Qadir ... | Ghulam Qadir wa 500 
r. Chiragh Din, Jaubar | Dr. Chirag Din, Jauhar... 400 
oo. | Fazl Din oe. 400 
eee | Ghulam Rasul eee | 2,000 
800 
200 
500 
1,200 
8,000 
960 


96 | Jeubar se a 
‘97 | Kakexai Social Reformerf ... | Lahore a 

Makhzaa oe | Do. ee 
Martand bee 
> .  1CO'| Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh ... 
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coe | Kanhaya Lal we 
and | M. Muhammad Khalil ... 


be 


hy ” 
. _ ... | Prabh Dial ve ° 
I: - Suraj Narain ¥-. | M. Suraj Narain ove ‘ 

é me ict| Muhammad Din, Awan | Muhammad Din, Awan ... ‘i 


Zabant s0" Dr. B. B. Mitra —...... | Dr. BiB. Mitra * sn’ 


GURMUKHI. 


WBaxLy. 


q } | 105 | Bir ) ». | “Am*bitsar ‘dee | Mahtab Singh .». | Mehtab Singh ill  - - §00 copies. 
106 | Khslsa Samachar wee [Blow .:.7| Bahadar Singh v. | Balindur-Singh | 8000, 

| - 107-| Khalea Sewak wel Do beers Singh +. | Siwan Singh sis ‘1,000 _,, 

: 103 | Nenratan vest Dos Moje Bingh »» | Lahota' Singh a, 

Punjab Reporter* ie: eae ee ~~ | Gand Singh .. | Ganida'Singh. wl: ane. 
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I.— Pouirics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. Writing under the ong. The strugzle in South Africa,” the 


a ee ta Tribune hore) of the 28th October 1913 re- 
The struggle in South Africa. marks as — lest 


“We can well understand how painful it must be for Englishmen in India to take up 
an attitude of unfriendly retaliation at their countrymen in another part of the Empire. 
But they must understand that they are here to direct the affairs of India for India’s happi- 
ness and contentment. When Indians are humiliated and their brethren exposed to untold 
hardship and misery in another part of the British Empire, there is no alternative but to 
help Indians in their final struggle. Weare sure that at this critical period the Govern- 
ment of India will not desert the people but will adopt the retaliatory measures that may be 
suggested. Though actually it may not touch the South African Government, its moral 
effect will be great and on this account we mast support it. 


“These measures can only be adopted through the Government and with the help 
of the British authorities. Meetings will soon be held throughout the country in support 
of the scheme suggested by Mr. Gokhale and money will be remitted. It is inevitable that 
a certain amount of unhappy racial feeling will be created, but Mr. Gokhale, who knows his 
countrymen so well and can feel the strength of their sentiments, does not in the loast fear that 
this unhappy feeling will exceed its proper bounds. We have never misunderstood the 
true British policy towards us, nor have Indians ever lost faith in the ultimate justice of 
their attitude to us. But the Colonial Government with its duties to reconcile the Boers 
and Kaffirs, and working in a sphere of its own, must be treated as apart and can never be 
understood to represent what people in India esteem in English Government. There is no 

question that every Indian feels strongly and keenly for the wrong, but every Indian also is 
sure that true British justice will ultimately prevail.” 


The paper also publishes the following :— 


‘Tn another column we have dealt with the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion that 
the Government of India should exclude the South African born Europeans from the Indian 
Civil Service and that the Natal coal should be boycotted. It is true that the directions in 
which India can retaliate are extremely limited, but we should avail ovrselves of every means 

to show to the world that in ways that are open to us we protest in a tangible manner against 
the policy of the Union Government. One other means open to us is to boycott the South 
African securities. Out of the Gold Standard Reserve the Secretary of State has invested a 
gum of nearly 2% millions sterling in Colonial Securities and has sunk a sum of £ 1,700,000 in 
South African bonds. Indians should insist on the disposal of these bonds at the earliest 
favourable opportunity. It is true we earn interest, but the same interest can be earned from 
other British investments. It is extremely distasteful to Indians that any portion of the 
taxes paid by them should benefit South Africa. By going in for the South African and 
other Colonial securities the Secretary of Stats is in a way assisting the stock market tv put 


up the prices of those -securities, and that, we think, he, as the trustee of Indian interests, - 
should not try to do.” 


2. The Desh (Lahore), of the 22nd October 1913, publishes from the 
pen of one Tilok Chand, Mahroom, the following 
poem headed “ Behold! How great is the differ- 
ence between this and that!” :— 


*The people who come to this country from foreign lands, 

“ And having come make it their home, 
..  * Even if they come from their homes in straitened circumstances, 
“ Have their condition improved (Ji¢. changed) in a day or two. 

* Even though they are cobblers in their own country, 

* They flay the people out here with their sticks. 


_. Even though they do not get unsalted potatoes to eat in their own 
eountry, 


“They swallow morning and evening plates of butter out here. 
“ So (great) is their splondour and means of enjoyment, 


- Foreigners and Indians. 
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“ (That) every one of them seems to be Alexander or Darius (in this 
country). 
“These Powindas and the nomads of the frontier, 
~ © Who are quite devoid of politeness and grod-besedia g, 
‘ © When they enter India as merchants, | 
Get into their heads the notion of plundering (the country). 
“ There is nothing to restrict or prohibit their coming into the country ; 
“They wander all over the country like fiends ; 
| ‘‘ But those who go to foreign lands from India 
* Have arrows of misfortune rained on them.” 
p- The writer then refers to the treatment accorded to Indians in Canada 
% and South Africa and says :— 
| “Tn jails, young and old, women and children, 
“ Are crying and lamenting over the memory of their country. 
“There is no sympathetic person in the whole world 
“To whom these homeless people may represent (their) grievances. 
“ Strangers have a merry time of it in our country, 
* But our luck is bad in foreign lands. 


“This (India) is a home for them (foreigners), while that (foreign 
lands) is a hell for us, 


* Behold ! How great is the difference between this and that |” 


(6)— Home. 


8. Inanote headed “The Presidency of the next meeting of the 
+ ne Mastin Telairen. Muslim League,” the. Vakil (Amritsar), of the 
etic . 22nd October 1918, says that at the present 
‘moment, when the real and the artificial leaders of the Muhammadan com- 
munity have been revealed in their true colours, the task of the selection of.a 
President of the League has become easy. The election, it adds, as President 
_of the League of a person even slightly suspected of being false to the com- 
munity or of being a sycophant may result in terrible consequences, especially 
at atime when Muhammadans have before them the task of determining 
their future policy. While acknowledging the services of the Hon'ble Mr. 
Mazhar-ul-Hagq in connection with the Oawnpore trouble, the paper points 
out that the greatest obstacle in the way of his election as President is Ay fact 
that he considers the icipation of Muhammadans in the deliberations of 
the Indian National Congress essential even at: the cost of certain cherished 
_ interests of his community. In view of the existence of the Indian National 
Congress _ there appears to be no reasonable ground for continuing the 
M e, unless it is felt necessary to safeguard the special communal 
pares pn rights of Muhammadans. If, however, there is no such neces- 
sity, it is better that thé League should cease to exist, but this is a contin- 
gency which no true Muhammadan’ can tolerate even for a indinans: : 


II —AxGHANISTAN AND Tans; FRONTIER, 


4 The Desh (Lahore), of the 19th October 1918, describes how certain 
orual ¢ niggre of Mauza Khoyri, Bannuu . District, 


i away four Hindus, from whom 
a ransom of Bs. 20,000. One of 
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enother, and sent the head to his heirs in order to intimidate them into ex- 
vera the despatch of the ransom. The question now arises, remarks the 

esh, how long these cruel frontier dacoits will be allowed to carry on their 
depredations in British territory and to act in this way with impunity. Why are 
no steps taken to keep them out on all sides and to allow them to enter British 
territory only by one route and after undergoing a thorough search and being 
required to deposit security ? Again, why are no steps taken to warn the Amir 
of Afghanistan to keep them under control ? It is now necessary that- the 
attention of the British Lion should be directed to the matter, for, if this is 
done, no frontier wolf will dare to enter British territory. 


The Haq Pasand (Amritsar), of the 21st October 1913, and the 
Hindustan (Lahore), of the 22nd October 1918, publish similar remarks on 
the same subject. 


IV.—Kinz-K 11114. ‘ 


5. The Vakil an” of the 15th October 1918, has a note headed 
are * Suppression of kine-killing at the ’Id-ul-Zuha.’’ 
Ee 6 oats to establish and ‘aematien inter-com- 
munal unity in India, says the paper, it is proposed in certaii quarters that 
kine should not be slaughtered at the forthcoming ’Id-ul-Zuha, The question, 
however, arises whether kine-killing alone is the cause of mutual estrangement 
between Hindus and Muhammadans, and whether disunion would disappear 
if Muhammadans were to abandon the practice. If kine-killing, it observes, 
had been the cause of disunion, then Hindus and Muhammadans would not 
have lived like brethren in peace and unity for past centuries ; the real cause 
is the conflict of special rights and interests of both communities. The paper 
is of opinion that no harm will be done if cows are slaughtered at the ’Id in 
remote places. , ) 


The Arorbans Gazette (Amritsar), of the 24th October 1913, 
publishes from Hakim Abu Turab, Muhammad Abdul Haq, Amritsar, a 
contribution headed ‘‘ Cow protection.” Islam, says the writer, includes 
the cow among those animals which may be lawfully slaughtered for 
food, but neither the Quran nor the traditions emphasise the slaughter 
of the cow for purposes of sacrifice. The Prophet himself has declared 
that the use of cow’s milk and ghi is conducive to health, and that the 
flesh of the animal is a source of disease.- The writer then says that 
it is regrettable that his co-religionists igaorantly lay stress on the sacrifice 
of the cow, and thereby deviate from the path of justice. Some, again, 
being unable to understand Muhammadan law, consider the sacrifice of 
kine to be an essential doctrine of Islam and make themselves ready to lay - 
down their lives for this doctrine, with the result that unnecessary litigation 
ensues. After remarking that the laws of Islam lay great stress on regard for 
the rights of one’s neighbours, the writer says that when “we” can substitute 
goats and other such animals for kine there seems to be no necessity for 
sacrificing the latter, especially as their slaughter has injured the milk and ghi 
supply of the country. _ The writer proceeds to argue that in countries where 
cow-killing is not practised the people are stronger than the inhabitants of India. 
Also, owing to the want of grazing grounds and the slaughter of cows, the price 
of cattle has enormously risen. This state of affairs can be remedied only if 
Muhammadans abandon at least the practice of slaughtering cows for purposes 
of food. Those, however, who kill cows in order to supply the requirements of 
Europeans (in India) cannot be expected to give up the practice. In con- 
clusion, the writer says that, as the Prophet himself used to act in consonance 
with the requirements of the times, Muhammadans should also take into 
consideration the present requirements and see how closely “ we ” are connect- 
ed with “ our’ Hindu countrymen and how unity between the two com- 
. munities is essential to the real progress of the country. 


' > Writing under the- heading ‘“ Td-ul-Zuha and Government,’ the 
~ Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 25th October 1913, says that it is surprising 


that while in Mecca, which is the home of Islam, the sacrifice of cows: 
is viewed with contempt, the Paoiesa Akhtar, the Watan, the Zamindar (?) 
and the Observer are adopting a filthy attitude and advocating kine. 
slaughter on. the plea of. the of Muhammadans. Muhammadans,, 
Shale’ Tint can eat whatever they like, but they should not annoy. 

Hindu neighbours by parading the cows intended for sacrifice. 
Does the practice of (cows) obtain in Arabia, or has God 
ordained such a practice to be observed in India alone? Continuing, the 


paper refers. to the “ nnical decision ” in the recent Aj cow- 

riot case, and says that it is a pity that Hindus, whose fe were at first 
vrovoked by the of a cow which was intended for sacrifice at Ajudhia, 
were subsequently p ed heavily for rioting. If the demolition of a small 


) or: injure the feelings of seven crores of Miu‘ 

, can the Se ane ie Raines tak God). be tolerated 
by Hindus ? The pa ae His Excellency Lord e to immorta- 
lise his regime in Ini by forbidding at the ‘Id-ul-Zuha the sacrifice of cows 
in India, as has been done in Afghanistan and other Muslim countries. _ 


V.—Natrve Socrettes ann Rextctous MatTrTErs. 


6. The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 14th October 19138, publishes a con; 
Sain Copiieen aids tribution from ‘* A Muhammadan,” who -remarks 
ve that “we” do not wish to obtain concessions 
from the authorities of the United Provinces in connection with the 
Cawnpore affair, in which the latter stand in the position of plaintiffs. It is 
reported, he continues, that an arcade will be constructed on the spot where 
the 5 fiet-tocin was pulled down, and that the plinth of the mosque will be 
elevated. ‘“‘ We” are not op ny ogre td the plinth being raised, ut “we’ 
shall on no account favour: the construction of an arcade in place of an 
a ap part of the mosque such as the demolished portion. It should theres 
fore be made clear that Muhammadans cannot exclude the demolished portion 
from the mosque, and that they will not willingly consent to the proposal to 
utilize it for the purpose of extending the road, especially as they have sacrificed 
their dear lives and have placed themselves j jn various tribulations for the same, 


fetal ted de oe: 


Under the heading “ The Viceroy’s auspicious visit to Cawnpore ” 

the same paper of the 17th October 1913 refers to His Excellency ‘a 
reply tothe address ym resented to him at Cawnpore, and says that, although 
it is possible that the same may not be in strict accordance with the expect- 
ations of Muhammadans, yet there can be no denying the fact that th¢ 
words in which His wg yr e sympathy with the sufferers 
from the Qawnpore riot and ectionate manner in which he advised. 
Muhammadans to forget th ig most appropriate to the lofty position 
which. he occupies. N Bases ess, the condition under which the ps Sendéien 
of the mosque has. been connie is assuredly deserving of criticism. 
In “our ” opinion, as the dispute (lit. Fh poem owed ita existence re 
religion, any argument advanced must be (considered) from a rel 
point of view. Unlike certain conceited persons, * we” do not "te 
make the public submit unreasonably to. our” decision; “ we ” phen 
it sufficient to observe that, if the decision accords with the Pp Psss (verdicts) 
given by Ulemae and with ‘the unanimous views of the Muhammadan com- 
munity, “ we ” do not see any reason — from a religious ase! 
of view (Jit, religions eapagity), 
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present solution are ascribable to the difficulties which His Excellency 
undoubtedly had to face. Those, it continues, who understand the constitution 
of the Government of India must realise the difficulties which are sure to arise 
in the way of such solutions, especially in matters in which opponents can 
bring the question of prestige to the’fore. In these circumstances, it is to be 
hoped that the Muhammadans will generally be grateful to the man who con- 
sidered their religious feelings in spite of political difficulties, and that they 
will try to act up to the advice of His Excellency and forget the incident, 
remembering only its conclusion. 


| Writing under the heading “The horrible Cawnpore incident: con- 
spicuous victory for public opinion,” the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 18th October 
1913, says that what deeply pained Muhammadans was the apprehension that: 
certain officers of the Government were disregarding the avowed religious 
neutrality of Government, It was this apprehension, and a desire to preserve 
their religious liberty and communal feelings and to save the British Govern- 
ment from further misunderstandings and their fatal consequences, that Mu- 
hammadans resorted to a constitutional agitation. But while the sympathisers 
of the (Muhammadan) community made an attempt tolay their views before 
the Home Government, a particular section of the Muhammadan community 
was so carried away by its false loyalty as to make an attempt to nullify the 
efforts of the former. This section of the community tried to gain its selfish 
euds and to secure additional titles by telling the Government that Muham- 
madans were excited, and that they were bent upon creating agitation and 
unrest and expelling the British Government from India. His Excellency’s 
speech, however, has greatly humiliated these people. After urging Govern- 
ment at least secretly to warn the Cawnpore authorities—through whose short- 
sightedness the matter assumed such an undesirable aspect—the paper says 
that some people rightly think that, if the conditions laid down by His 
Excellency had been proposed by the Local Government or the Cawnpore 
district authorities, Muhammadans would never have accepted them. The fact 
that they were obliged to accept the conditions laid down by His Excellency 
shows how much Muhammadans “ worship their King.” The paper then 
observes that His Excellency’s decision constitutes a victory for public opinion 
in which British sense of justice has played a considerable part. , Muham- 
madans, it continues, should learn a lesson from this event, the most important of 
the present day. They should display the greatest zeal and enthusiasm in order 
to make their future glorious ; they should not allow the auspicious and bene- 
ficial national spirit ’’ which has been created in them to die out, but should 
spare no pains to preserve and maintain it. This, however, can be effected only 
by openly declaring that they are sick of their self-styled leaders. Recent | 
incidents have shown that Government no longer relies upon these pseudo- 
leaders, that it has discovered that they do not hesitate to sacrifice communal 
interests at the altar of personal ambition, and that they are influenced by a 
desire to'assert themselves and obtain titles and. honours. This is probably the 

reason why Lord Hardinge did not wait for the meeting which His Highness 
the Nawab of Rampur was about to hold, and did not give those “ grand per- 
sonalities *? who took the most conspicuous part in the Delhi meeting the 
trouble of going to Cawnpore. <A careful consideration will show that the 
Cawnpore affair has proved nothing short of a heayenly blessing for Muham- 
madans, for it has opened their eyes and has enabled them to discriminate be- 
tween good and bad. It has created in them communal feelings and has 
broadened their views. It has also created in them the germs of that powerful 

irit. which is essential for the advancement and well-being of nations. 

“; We” therefore sincerely desire Muhammadans, by preserving this spirit, 
to march rapidly and steadily on the high road to advaneement, and, by makin 
progress that is-worthy of them, to show the world how fallen nations rise an 
Eecp theirhedshgh: 


3 The Paigham-i-Sulah (Lahore), of the 19th October 1913, says that the 
re-erection of the dalan (of the Cawnpore mosque) affords proof of the fact that. 
His Excellency:the Viceroy attaches due regard and weight to the legitimate 
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demands of Muhammadans, for, not only has he acknowledged the loyalty of 
Muhammadans, but has even assured them that the Government’s policy of non- 


terference with the religious affairs of the le has undergone no change. 
in conclusion the paper says that it will not bean act of supererogation on its 


ind to ask Government to show mercy on those Muhammadan papers which 
e heen subjected to its wrath for (commenting on) the Cawnpore riot, and 
nota few of which have not only had their reputation injured, but have also 
suffered loss in the form (of the confiseation) — which in some 
éases has proved unbearable. 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 19th October 1913, subibbin an article 
headed “A memorable day at Cawnpore,” which concludes, after many 
complimentary and appreciative references to His Excellency’s speech, with 
the following remarks :-— 


“We” request His Excellency to entertain no w His Hacallonsy about the loyalty 
of those who are styled agitators and seditionaries, for has now 
come to know that, far from being what they are thought to ar ny they are the 
true representatives and advocates of the crores of Hindu and Muhammadan 
subjects. Nevertheless, if some > hted officials and those who have 
influence with them are disposed to terise, their efforts .to make the 
(peoplé’s) voice reach the Government pa sedition and agitation, “we” are 
Pt eaitation to ples uilty to the charge. The future alone will show whether 
n or false and unholy obsequiousness, tend to bring 

about salatnes between the rulers a! the ruled. “ We” are after all 
satisfied that our sedition has at last got the better of unholy obsequiousness, 
and that it: is their (sedition) which has induced the father to come down 


from Simla and personally apply the salve of kindness and love to the 
wounds of his Cawnpore sons. 


In its issue, dated the 20th October 1913, the paper publishes an excerpt 


‘an the recent speech of His Excellency the Viceroy at Cawnpore, re-affirm- 


the of religious neutrality of Government, a declaration which the 
= 47a will look upon with satisfaction and pleasure. It is quite 
true, it continues, that in this age: of civilisation and progress the construc- 
tion ‘of roads, railways and canals may clash with sacred buildings; the 
care, however, should be taken to avoid such a contingency, for a 
has wrought quite a catastrophe. It is 
desirable to prevent the possibility of such collisions, -- to this end a Jaw 
should be passed ‘to saf ‘temples, joetineets from interference. 
Although, in the course of his speech at Mo bed, th the Hon’ble 8. Raza Ali 
assured “‘ us” that such a law would | be and His Excellency also has 
said that nothing will be done at Cawnpore or elsewhere to revive the events 
of the past few months, yet Muhammadaps in general will be assured on this 
point only ifa law to tis effect be e Zamindar assures His Ex- 

éellency that, if the ng falling Ayes to achat from demolition a ones. mosque 
or other sacred building fallin of a canal, road or railway; b 
a curve to the latter, the Itte of the I ritish Empire (in India) woul by giving 
longed © rtionately to the length of auch a curve. The curve in a roadway 
is not a (material) defect, but if (God bcasn !) the minds (of the 


| te were te become disaffected (if. curved), even the most powerful 
ernme 


nt would have to” experience great | 


ips in setting them 


ere ita remarks in its issue dated the 21st October 1918, the 
paper says that th those who have carefully watched the beginning and the . and 
of the events connete bach the prone or mosque will: assured! 


eo tition ib ieee “hee thie who. have oar opt ed 
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‘community. But it isto be regretted that, in spite of the writings of the 
Zamindar, the Muslim Gazette, &c., and Mr. Muhammad Ali on the subject, 
“our” voice was ignored and “our” cries and lamentations (? appeals) were 
characterised as what is called in English parlance an “ artificial and external 
agitation.” In consequence, the event of the Srd of — last took place, the 
memory of which His Excellericy desires every Muhammadan now to 
forget. But the question of making Muhammadans forget the memory of 
this sad event, adds the paper, does ‘not rest so much with “us” as with the 
Government. These are facts which are as clear as broad daylight. If, 
however, “ we.” were to keep these facts in view, and at the same time ex- 
press “ our” agreement with what fell from the lips of His Excellency re- 
garding the PP rosary that Sir James Meston’s wishes might have been 
sealical if M <yooE “a - — to — the question as His 
Excellency, “we ” sho e guilty o risy. One way of expressing 
“ our” eratitade to Lord eee for the i His Excellency a shown 
to Muhammadans is to agree with every word he uttered ; but His Excellency 
can never be expected to wish us to be hypocrites in such matters. The 

r therefore points out that, if Sir James Meston’s attitude in the matter 
fad heoa generous and kind, His Excellency would never have been put to the 
trouble of coming down to Cawnpore to solve the question. As a matter of 
fact, “ the knot in the heart of Muhammadans”’ was not untied by the points 
of bayonets, but by the kind act of His Excellency. The paper then refers 
to the answer given by Sir James Meston te the Muhammadan deputation 
which some time ago waited on His Honour, and says that it was no fault on 
the part of Muhammadans if, in reply to their appeal fcr the redress of their 
grievances, His Honour characterised these grievances as artificial, As to 
the demolished portion of the mosque, “ we” have already stated that the 
Viceroy’s decision has generally satisfied Muhammadans. The matter being, 
however, @ purely religious one, the paper cannot take upon itself the heavy 
responsibility of deciding how far pedestrians, other than those visiting the 


mosque for the purposes of prayer, can have a right to use the footpath to be 
made under the arcade over which the bath-room is to be built. This can best 


be decided by respectable Ulemas of India. In the event of the Ulemas’ opinion 
being that the proposed change (/¢¢. existing position and change) is in accord- 
ance with Muhammadan law, “we” shall be highly pleased, for in such a case 
th> solution of the matter will be quite in agreement with “our’’ wishes and 
desires. It should, however, be borne in mind that His Excellency’s desire 
that Muhammadans should forget all about the Cawnpore incident can only 
be fulfilled if the mosque be restored: to its former shape without the least 
alteration. This and this alone can obliterate the memory of the incident from 
the minds of Muhammadans. As matters at ponent stand, however, the use - 
of the proposed footpath below the bath-room by the general public is likely 

to revive the memory of the incident, although it is “our’’ heartfelt desire to 


forget the past. 


In its, issue dated the 24th October 1913 the paper publishes a 
leader headed “Is our success doubtful?” It says that all persons interested 
in the affair should, in order to decide whether the Viceroy’s solution 
is satisfactory or otherwise, carefully read Maulana Abdul Bari’s com- 
munication which appeared in its issue of the 22nd idem. As, however, 
the solution relates to the religious liberty of the Muhammadans in general, 
it is desirable that the latter should be satisfied with it. But the general 
community can express its satisfaction only if the solution is in accord- 
ance with Muhammadan law. The paper says that it has full confidence 
in Maulana Abdul Bari, for he has plainly declared that no part of a mosque can 
be used for any other purp.se than that ofa mosque, and that the demolished 
portion of the Cawnpore mosque could not* lawfully be pulled down. It also 
appears from the Maulana’s communication thaf he and his friends accepted as a 
t. resource the terms of the solution that were offered to them in the hope that 
they would secure a greater gain in future by suffering some loss for the time 
~1 >. Bh “net” does not in the ; tnication i i 
be The a. veragraph 3808 af the Sesret Teawece communication itself, the gist of which has been 
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being. The paper then observes that those who are not fully. satisfied with 
His .Excellency’s . decision should _ ponder over the announcement of Lord 
Hardinge promising ‘Maulana Abdul Bari .that his Government would make 
@ monetary t for the purpose of making the mosque a splendid. one. If 
“we” have lost » little “we’’ shall obtain much more in future, remarks 
the amindar, and it isa matter for consideration that, while Sir .J. Meston 
wounded ‘ the feelings of Muhammadans by ordering the demolition of 
the mosque at the point of the bayonet, and created a sensation in the 
country, His Excellency came down to Cawnpore and not only reassured 
| Muhammadans by his fatherly kindness, but also promised to have the mosque 
.- - inade a splendid ‘one, This ‘vast difference between the two proceedings 
— cannot he. ignored. It is no doubt true that thé mosque was besmeared 
with' blood o ‘to the deplorable conduct of Sir James and Mr. Tyler, ‘but 
can theré be a greater agg for “us” than the fact that the representative 
of His' Majesty the King Bape George V is trying to wash away. those 
stains of blood with bbowe own han f carefully considered it appears to be 
& very od success for Muhammadans that a special law or regulation will 
be rehire for the purpose of ee sen ee sacred places from’ 
terference. 


“Writing under the heading ' Our remaining three demands,” the issue 
of the 26th October says that, of all the demands of the Muhammadans 
im connection with the Cawnpore affair, there‘are still three. which have not 

At beén gratited. 1¢ cannot "be deni ied, it continues, that some Muhammadans 
aré not fully satisfied with the decision regarding the rebuilding of the demo- 
lished bath- ‘room, for they wanted to have the site of the room placed beyond 
interference of any kind on the putt of the’ Cawnpore Municipality. It is, 
however, satisfactory that, as a balance to this shortcoming, “‘ we” shall have a 
law passed which will save mosques and other sacred places from future inter- 
ference. It is therefore desirable that “we” should attempt to have the law 

assed in sccordance ‘with “our” own wishes. In addition “we” should 
irect the attention of‘the Government to the remaining three demands. One 
of these demands is for an en quiry into the conduct of the Cawnpore authorities 
/ nsible ‘for the affair, -while the rest relate to the relief of the Cawnpore 
widows and orphans and to the refund of the securities furnished by Muham- 
madan pewspapers. “ We” underwent every hardship, declares the Zamindar, 
~  bedause “ we” believed in that British sense of justice which is emphasised in 
the Proclamation of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria and is confirmed by His 
late Majesty King Edward V it and “our” present sovereign, but it is 
regrettable that Sir James Meston and Mr. ‘tyler insulted t document 
by acting against’ its terms. In‘ fact, if the authorities were to ‘keep the 
Proclamation in’ view in administrative matters, ‘the unrest in India would 
be wiped out of existence. ‘ The difficulty , however, i is that, instead of personally 
acquainting theméelves with ‘the real foctings of the people, the British rulers 
of the country depend for such knowledge on those sycophants and spies who 
believe that it is advantageous for themselves that such officers should remain 
deceived and’ involved in eternal misunderstanding. But if these officials 
deliberately encourage flatterers and spies they are surely the greatest enemi's 
(Js¢. ill-wishers) of Government, for ‘as pein: everits have proved that the 
latter ate a source ‘of serious er to Government. Unfortunately the Anglo- 
Indian officers and ‘Press | are la ouring under : the mistaken notion thatthe 
fulfilment of any of the desires of. " peop of India implies weakness on the 


part of Government, ‘and is likely to 3 such injury to its prestige and 
authority’ as'to shake ye woe y Ps ritish‘rule.’. Would ‘that these officers 
had tried’ to‘ sound the’ depth: of the feelings of the Origntals, especially the 
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sons,” and enquires whether, even if it be 
awapore) children acted improperly, their 
: shot dead as a punishment for their improper 
conduct, and to allow those responsible for killing those children to go scot free. 
In his ity as father, His Excellency is justified in reprimanding people 
} maintain law and order, but the le also are justified in demand- 
Ing protection against officials who maltreat His Imperial Majesty's subjects. 
There is one way to meet such demands, and that is to frame a code of rules 
regulating the relations between the rulers and the ruled. After asserting 
that Muhammadans are free from all seditious taint and that they heartily 
desire to co-0 with the authorities in the maintenance of law and order, 
the ts that those who honestly apprise Government of dangers 
ahéad are condemned as seditionists. Indeed, says the Zamindar, it is for the 
dissemination of the very ideas which His Excellency has expressed in his 
— that the Zamindar has been required to furnish a security of ten 
thousand rupees. 


‘TI am your father and you are m 
itted that His Excellency’s ( 
can bear to see his children 


In continuing its remarks in its issue of the 27th October 1913, the 
paper says that it earnestly desires, in pursuance of His Excellency’s wishes, 
that the Cawnpore affair should be entirely forgotten, but that as long as the 
orphans and widows of those who were killed in the incident and who are 
living-pictures of the sad occurreice are before “our” eyes in miserable 
plight, it is difficult for “us” to consign the incident to oblivion. In these 
circumstances, it rests with Government to obliterate the memory of this 
incident from the minds of Muhammadans, and this can be done only if 
are taken to make some permanent arrangement for the maintenance of the ¥ 
orphans and widows. The paper then refers to the official Committee estab- ‘ 
lished for the relief of the children and women, and finds fault with those | 
wealthy Muhammadans who, though members of the Committee, have not f 
subscribed substantially. In fact, the sum of money so far subscribed, it says, | 
is due to the generous example set by the Viceroy himself in subscribing to 
the funds of the Committee. Although, it adds, “our” sense of Islamic 
self-respect demands that we should “ ourselves’? undertake the task of main- 
taining the survivors, yet it is desirable that, in order completely to obliterate 
the memory of the incident, from the minds of Muhammadans, His Excellency 
should make a grant out of the Imperial treasury for the maintenance, 
education, &c., of the orphans and widows. 


Writing on the same subject in its issue of the 28th October 1918, the 
parer a that formerly Muhammadans, whose destinies were in the hands of 
their selistyled leaders, followed those leaders with their eyes shut. When, how- 
ever, their negligence and degradation reached the limit, God Almighty took 
pity on them and brought about their awakening by means of the Tripolitan 


and Balkan wars. But the awakening of Indian M dans is mostly due | 
to the independent Islamic newspapers, which have instilled in their minds a i 
new spirit which has enabled them to distinguish between good and evil. It ; 
is, however, to be that there is in India a class of people who | 
egard this new spirit as injurious, and call it sedition and a source of i 
mischief. Independent newspapers have proved a great power in effecting | 
unity and solidarity among the*Muhammadan community, for, during the H 
recent wars and the Cawnpore affair, they — unanimity of opinion 
and thought among Muhammadans, and enabled the poorest of them to i 
criticise conduct in communal matters of even the Page leaders and 
Khan Bahadurs, It is the pri duty of the Press, the article continues, 


c 


to see that the relations between the rulers and the ruled are not strained, that 
Government is .informed of the (true) condition of the people, that 


the interosts of the laiter are safeguarded, and that necessary help is rendered 

to the authorities in the maintenance of law and order. But in the aoa 
formance of this duty 9 good deal of moral courage is required. The greatest 
difficulty which the newspapers had to face was that their harsh (Js. bitter) 
but true. voice could not, reach the lofty halls and bungalows which resounded 
with the sweet but hypocritical voice of the self-styled leaders and Khan 
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Bahadurs. They did not, however, give way to despair, but eried so loudly 
that the conflict of the two voices caused a kind of consternation throughout 
the country. The-authorities were unfortunately deluded into the: belief that 
those who raised a voice ageinet the so-called qall-wichets: of Government were 
‘in reality traitors and rebels. In short, the authorities: began to bring into 
operation the gagging machinery of the: Press: Act, with the result that 
(many) inde ndent pers began to writhe in agony. One or two of them 
/ escaped death, but ele condition’ also was precarious. The Nawabs and 
Khan ‘Bahadurs spat at, and taunted in secret meetings and closed rooms, the 
: | dead bodies of the newspapers which fell victims to the Press Act. But the 
mt voice of truth at last succeeded in tearing through all the lofty walls raised 
n Government and the people) and in reaching His Excellency, who 
was inveluntarily affected by them and came down straight to Cawnpore. 
Thus the sun of truth was made to arise and overpower the artificial 
rays of falsehood. The pape per then observes that, in the Indian newspaper 
world, the names of the Comrade, the Zamindar, &e. ., Will always be remembered 
with respect, for six of them preferred death to abandoning truth and their 
/ faith. he rest also were bound with the chains of securities, but they did 
not give way. A careful consideration will show that these newspapers have 
rendered yeoman service to Government, service which will be remembered 
for all time to come’; indeed, the words of His Excellency, acknowledging 

the loyalt of Muhammadans towards the Crown, are still. ringing in “ our ” 
ears. e,” therefore, desire some reward for “ our” admitted loyalty, which 
can be granted by His Excellency’s directing the refund of the securities 
furnished not only by the defunct papers, but also by those which are still in 

existence. 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 19th October 1913, publishes a contri- 
bution headed “ The funeral of nationalism.’ The writer, Abdul Islam, Proprie- 
tor, Faruki Press, Delhi, says that the kind and considerate manner in which the 
Viceroy has decided the case has created a strong feeling of gratitude and thank- 
fulness in the minds of the Muhammadans. ter remarking that the nationa- 
lists displayed great opposition to the recent meeting at Delhi simply because the 
meeting was not fully representative of the seven crores of Muhammadans in 
India, the writer enquires whether, according to the nationalists, the Raja 
of Mahmudabad, Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq, Mr. Raza Ali, Maulyi Abdul Bari 
and other nationalists, who were cons ted by the Viceroy at Cawnpore, are 
representative of the seven crores of Indian Muhammadans. Some of them 
have indeed rendered valuable services to the community, but do these services 
entitle them to become the arbiters of the destinies of Muhammadans. Does 
not the conduct of those who silently arrived at a decision under the presid- 
éncy of the Raja of Mahniudabad render them liable to the charge of organis- 
ing the meeting without the consent of the community ? Does it not constitute 
@ blot on nationalism ? There can be no rae the fact that, by their 
eonduct at Cawnpore a few days later, the nationalists have shown that they 
ignored the very principle on wliich they condemned the. Delhi meeting as 
not being representative. Were the’ rep resentatives of the community invited 

to Cawnpore and consulted in connestion with the solution (of the mosque 

affair)? Was Nawab Vigar-ul-Mulk invited.and consulted ? . Was it consistent 
: the world-wide importance of the Cawn affair that the, Raja. of 
hmudabad and Mr. Mazhar-ul Haq. should oo. dealt: with the matter 
in camera ?: Does: it all. méan thet eh the Nawab of Rampore is a traitor and 
the Raja of Mahmudabad a lover of:the community ? | 


Bods At the Hon'ble. Mr. Raza Bess icAlt does not. feel ashamed, ‘the. writer 
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the circuit house at Cawnpore. Do not these proceedings, which were kept 
secret from ‘the very beginning, and before carrying which into practice a storm: 
was raised in the community, clearly show that (the nationalists) opposed the 
Delhi meeting from no motive of love for the community? The opposi- 
tion was in reality based on selfish motives, for the nationalists did all this 
merely to make other(s) eat humble pie, and to enable themselves to accomplish 
what was inevitable in this case.’’ | 


wo ) : 
Elsewhere the paper says that the attitude which the Anglo-Indian Press 
has adopted in regard to the Viceroy’s solution of the deplorable Cawnpore diffi- 
culty implies that a very great concession has been conferred on Muhamma- 
dans, and that the policy of the (Local) Government has been entirely reversed: 
But, to tell the truth, men of intelligence who have carefully watched from the 
very beginning the course of events in connection with the deplorable affair 
regard the conduct of the so-called nationalists, who have given vent to extra- 
ordinary rejoicing over the Viceroy’s decision as childish. They also regard the 
conduct of the Anglo-Indian papers in indulging in captious criticism of the 
decision as-inopportune and unjustifiable. They consider the hostile attitude 
of the latter to be due to some ulterior motive, and think that they wish to 
mislead Muhammadans into ignoring the main issues. His Excellency has 
shown as great a regard (for the feelings of the Muhammadans) as becomes 
the able representative of His Gracious Majesty, and it will be long remem- 
bered in the history of the country. But, nevertheless, having regard to the 
hostile attitude of the Anglo-! ndian press, especially the extraordinary anxiety 
displayed by the Pioneer, the — fails to see what (special) concession has 
been conferred on Muhammadans which has so upset “ these custodians of the 
restige and majesty of the British Government.” A careful perusal of the 
Viceroy’s speech clearly shows that the portion of the mosque in dispute, which 
has been declared by a body of respectable Ulemas to be sacred, will now 
permanently form a part of the road and will be trodden by the unholy feet of 
pedestrians. Moreover, the construction of the bath-room on a higher level 
than that of the rest of the mosque will prove a source of inconvenience to 
visitors to the mosque, and will also disfigure the aspect of the building. — 
As to the release of the prisoners accused of riot, the decision. is no doubt 
satisfactory, for it has put an end to the hardships of the prisoners and the 
anxieties of their relatives and friends. But the words which His Excellency 
used in this connection, viz., “the prisoners have already suffered sufficiently,” 
should not be lost sight of. It should also be remembered, as the Pioneer 
itself has admitted, that such cases are conducted by Government at enormous 
expense of labour and money. Again, the Public Prosecutor in this case had 
expressed his willingness to withdraw one of the charges against the accused ~ 
on certain technical grounds, which would have enabled (some of) the prisoners 
to escape with light punishment or a small fine, and the others to be released 
for want of proof. But, in the present circumstances, while all of them have 
undergone ten weeks’ imprisonment, to say nothing of the loss of two dozen 
lives and the grievous or minor injuries received by a number of persons, they 
will receive no compensation, although the withdrawal of the cases has enabled 
Government to save a considerable expenditure of money and labour. To tell 
the truth, it is the Muhammadans who have had to po and suffer serious 
injury from the very beginning owing to the doings of a few short-sighted 
persons, : 


In its issue of the 21st October 1913, the paper publishes from Muham- 
mad Asghar, of Ludhiana, a contribution headed “ The solution of the Cawnpore 
mo‘que (affair).” After attempting to show that the terms of the settlement 
hardly warrant any extraordinary jubilation on the part of Muhammadans, the 
writer acknowledges the sense of justice of the British Government, and says that 
the Government in India has contented itself with the present solution merely 
because of the shortsighted and violent writings of some (Muhammadan) 
newspapers. A Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, he continues, who shot. 
some Eukas (Sikhs) during the Kwka rising of 1872, was recalled from the 
service, and if “we” had not made such a clamour over the Cawnpore affair 
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t persuading the illiterate portion of the community 
yet the stucéted Muhammadans are wise en to realise the situ- 
understand the drama which was played before the Government 
and the Muhammadan community during the firet half of the Pm mas 
nth, and know the actors even in their present disguise (Jé¢. chan 
The various scenes in the drama shifted from one place to wm th 
in the cities of Delhi, Simla, Lucknow and Oawnpore ae rapidly as the 
netors concerned could reach those places in valley 4 trains~‘or motor-cars. 
Those engaged in playing this drama: have no doubt tried to make its last 
scene pleasing, but the sad effect of the — act of the Srd of August, 
‘the incarceration of more than a hundred persons, and other 
events cannot be obliterated from the minds of the people so soon, seeing 
that, as stated by the Hablut Matin (Calcutta), the Viceroy’s pronouncement 
allay the excited feelings of Muhammadans to some extent, 
but, ‘in order to secure satisfaction and absolute peace among (Muham- 
madans) it is farther necessary that the survivors of those killed in the 
should be compensated, and that the conduct of-the officials onsible 
into. It should also be borne in mind 
that the local Muhammadans wit n of the Cawnpore municipa- 
lity could have restored the Jemolish portion of the mosque in the very 
manner in which His Excellency now asks P them to restore it. Te allow the 
site of the bathroom, which has been declared an in part of the mosque 
and consequently sacred, to be used as a foot-path is likely to serve asa prece- 
dent for énabling the authorities to acquire the site of some other mosque for 
red ri en of cony it into a1 and to have the ue built over the 
ta raised level. The Mus community should therefore take these 
ts into consideration and 


e whether they should accept the Viceroy’s 
Peat as a final and decisive siinens of the affair. 


What wo bavelat 24th October 1918, the 
‘What we ae ee eee oe have 


we aha ves the credit of havi effected the same. The 
unable to see on what grounds these s regard the settlement 
at vielaky and simple-minded M ‘to ex un- 


pleasure over it el 


site of the bath-room in di 


g iluminatios, te, when neither the 
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any one’s lips about the harshness and severity of the local police and the 
authorities. . The spirit of kindness and sympathy, the paper continues, shown 
by His Excellency in coming down to Cawnpore in order to reassure the 
ut is worthy of praise, but it should not be forgotten that words 
- Of reassurance and kindness are uttered only to take the sting out of some 
poignant grief caused by some event, and not: to make good loss or injury 
caused by that event. It is therefore surprising that the achievements - of 
those who, without the consent of the Muha community or its Ulemas, 
have entered on a compromise in which Muhammadans had not:a little to 
yield should be regarded as a splendid victory. 


_. Writing on the same subject the Hindustan (Lahore), of the 22nd 
October 1913, says that Lord Hardinge has proved by his conduct that 
the Goveriment of India is constitutional and not despotic. It is true, it 
observes, that the Anglo-Indian papers have enue Eh Excellency’s solu- 
tion of the Cawnpore difficulty, but his solution has substantially strengthened 
the foundations of British rule- in India, for His: Excellency has entirely 
uprooted the dissatisfaction: of seven crores of Muhammadans. Instead 
of shaking the prestige of Government, as is thought by some Anglo- 
Indian papers, His Excellency’s act has enhanced it in the estimation of 
the people a thousandfold, for the Government has not yielded to agitation, but 
has done justice pure and simple. It is absurd on the part of the Anglo- 
Indian Press to think that the cancellation of: a wrong order passed by.a Ool- 
lector lowers. the prestige of Government. If this be so, what is the use of 
rk pl officers higher than Collectors? The paper then enquires whether 
the prestige of Government has nothing to do with the satisfaction and gratifi- 
cation .of the people, and whether there is any other use for a Government 
than that of promoting the peace and contentment of its subjects. -It cannot 
be denied that, in inviting the attention of Government, the Muhammadan 
extremists have displayed extraordinary and unprecedented energy and zeal. 
Those Hindus who complain that Government has never shown to them such 
favour should see whether Hindus have ever displayed such unanimity and 
such a spirit of self-sacrifice. The paper then refers tothe Ajudhia riot case, 
and argues at some length that the indus convicted in this case are equally 
deserying of His Excellency’s clemency. | 


_ \ Writing under the heading “The Cawnpore mosque and English news- 
apers,” the Akhbar-i-Am (Lahore), of the 19th October 1913, says that while 
Pe Hardinge has won the hearts of crores of people, has strengthened the 
foundation of the British Empire, and has earned the admiration of both Hindu ° 
and Muhammadan newspapers by his action in ordering the release of 106 
accused persons concerned in the Cawnpore riot case, the Anglo-Indian news- 
rs, os. the Statesman, the Englishman, the Pioneer, the Bombay Times, 
and the Civil and Military Gazette are openly attacking His Excellency. The 
per then reproves the Anglo-Indian poveneaet for so openly attacking the 
Viceroy, and says that, by personally going to Cawnpore to release the accused, 
x ogee has undoubtedly exalted himself in the estimation of the 
public. — | | 


Writing under the heading “ His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply and the 
Hindu Sahask’s appeal,” the Hindu Sahatk (Delhi), of the 21st October 1918, says 
that although Muhammadans had recourse to agitation and copree violent lan- 
re ahseny the platform (and the Press), as a result of which securities were 

landed from cértain (Muhammadan) papers find those already furnished by 
otliers were confiscated, and although a riot took place at Cawnpore, yet they have 
._ been treated: with favour... But no consideration has been = to the appeals 
‘of the _— veins contented and poor Hindtis. The Hindu prisoners of 
Ajudhia have been in jail for about a year, and: yet His Excellency; has done 
nothing for them, nor haa he told them ‘tI am ‘your father and you: are my 
sons.” The paper observes that Hindus, like Muhammadans, are sons of His 
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bat they ae in no way inferior (to Mphammadans), and con - 
g° that ‘the sae a justion-loving ‘Lord / Hatdinge’will not 


rie re deere ahd peade-lovinig Hinds, ‘put? will ‘dndly ordér the 
ie Aja pan Who “acted te"'they “did ander the “ inftuenee 
ue ty 


wn hie Shab Adooonts (Amititeir), of the “26th « Ovtober 1918, ‘has the 


~ 


«ee & & Phe solidarity “of: tho Indian Mussalmans, it must be-clear to every 
one who has got eyes to see, has wrought what they could never have foreseen in their most 
sanguine moments. From the Prime Minister of the Great British Empire down to the Under- 

of State for “yo all cay Besall & declared they would not tolerate the re-occupa- 
tion:of Adrianople of (by But-all the threats have evaporated and Muslim solidarity 
has calmed down even. ese on hdtiidertboes of the greatest empire the world has: ever BeeD. 
And to what Kise Lord re yielded*if not to Muslim solidarity ? ‘ 


e . — i 


# ae * * % * 


| “tL 6rd’ Hardiage must be: cdnsidering in his mind that’ when the Seorétaty of State 
for India and’ Sir: James. Meston have telegraphed to him expressing their approval of the 
evirse he has taken ‘in yielding to the clamour "of the Mussalmans in ordering the release 
ofthe ,Cawnpore rioters there can be no more surmises over the consequences of what be-has 
done and all that can be said has been said. His Excellency i is welcome to have this satis- 
faction ; but we humbly think the sanest view of the incident i is that of the Statesman.” 
The paper then proceeds to quote an extract from the newspaper mentioneil in which 
iis’ ‘that ‘Ke would be ‘a beld man who would venture to predict the'tesult: of Lord 
Hardin ge’s action on‘ the future of the British administration of india, ” &. 


4, ‘The> Zamindar “2. of wae ee Hy 22nd bwer yall 1918, 
tgs Ishes' an article headed “The splendid ‘meetin 
ciwipore stair mecting, on the at Lahore”. In ‘reporting the sjecsediiine’s of : 

, public meeting of Muhammadans held at Lahore 
on the 19th instant to ‘give:expression to their feelings of gratitude for His 
2 ‘the sad and deplorable incident at. Cawnpore, the paper 
describes‘ how: manifold complications arose out of the Cawnpore incident, and 
bow) owing . to. misundersta ‘and distrust onthe part of: the officials, 
Muhammadans (Jit, people) had to abstain from relating ‘Cawnpore incident 
from the platform. Tt then observes that, owing to some ultra-loyalists having 
misled the simple-minded and nd-natured officials into a belief that the dis- 
‘cussion of politics in Tage ig give riseto insurmountable difficulties, 
‘the sedtet anid regatar as tobe losated ‘in atid'about: the local “Shahs 
ndett ak gy ae ‘it Sepeiey toa bo ‘between 
id "those “who ‘went thereto ta 'here'‘can ‘be no denying: ~ 

? me ‘anxiety and’ ‘perplexit 


iY" ‘the’ etuiknewir rid unteowring . 
LY ee a ee causes ‘for 


} ntations): The 
: » GBSIFEO: in ‘the “of* their’ ‘Own’ com- 
a ign to ‘Hihk a teeyee ovit de Phe 4th Ootdber 1913' will 


however, be a memorable day in the righat of His Excellency Lord Hat 
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not help showing mercy to the oppressed sufferers of- Oawnpore at. a- time 
when the unjust Cawnpore. bloodshed ‘moved India, and when not only the 
(Oawnpore) mosque bat éven.the Ganges is raising the cry of “ God is great *’ 
and is shedding teats over their blood. “Indeed, when, his humanitarian -feelings 
overpowered “his stern ‘resolvs ‘to display his authority, and when the thought 
of shediting intidcetit blood overpowéred his indifference ‘(to the shedding of 
human blood), he also generously contributed “(towards the Fund), thereby 
affording proof of the fact that, in adopting the measures he took on the 8rd 
Aupust, he atted contrary to Pe reer merey and statesmanship.. The writer 
then apostrophises Muhammadans .in the following words :— 


*) Mohammiadans | Regard ‘with feelings of pride your complaints and 
cries arid ‘laimeritations, your’ patience’ and perseverance, your writings ard 
speechés, atid ‘ Fs age prose, which have been ee because ‘of ~a \ 
misunders ‘similar to the onewhich léd Mr. Tyter‘to (order)’gunsto ‘be \ 
fired (on the Cawnpore rioters) ........ Feel proud of the confiscation and — 
demand of securities from (certain) newspapers, which is the result of a similar 
misunderstanding which had ‘led (the authorities) to bring bayonets and 
pinto oe ‘play against ‘helpless Muhammadans. Some one bas . rightly 
rémar 


‘ ‘Fear the sigh of the oppressed; for, when they pray, 
“© Aocéptation eomes from the door of God to receive the(ir) prayers.’ 


~“““Muhammadans |' Do' not cease for a*single minute to raise your voice 
and convey your sighs to the court. of God:and ‘demand: justice for your 
grievances.’ ‘The writer then reproves'those Muhammadans who have con- 
tributed-no pres | to the Fund, calling them men-of shame, and says that the 
material aid which the authorities are giving cannot make amends for the 
loss’ which’ “‘-we ”'- have sustained in the form of the death of hundreds of 


Muhammadans. 
| 9. The -Zamindar (Lahore), of the 26th October 1913, has a note 
The Ajudhia riot case. headed ‘“ An appeal for mercy for the prisoners 


in (the) Ajudhia (riot case).” ‘“‘ We” can never 
forget; says the paper, the we which’ “our” Hindu brethren showed 
towards Muhammadans during the: days of the Cawnpore riot, and “ we” ‘desire 
from the bottom of “our” rt that Hindus: and Muhammadans may be 
bound-by'a tie of mutual ‘sympathy : which may remain till’ Doomsday. The © 
Leader: and. other: Hindu ‘papers, it continues, are, “‘on the basis of His 
Excellency’s deci-ion of the Oawnpore affair,” turging His Excellency to remit 
the unexpired: portion of: imprisonment of the prisoners in the Ajudhia riot case.. 
It is His: Excellency’s merciful:disposition and:‘his .solicitude for the welfare 
of his subjecte which, have: - prompted :the Hindu Press to pray for the 
extension of «mercy to: the: Ajudhia prisoners. ‘When an appeal for mercy is 
made; all: considerations regarding the nature of the crime -become: out of the 
question ; #0 “-we”.-will equally * participate:‘in ‘the joys of “our” Hindu 
brethren. :if: His Excellency: exercises : his perogelive of mercy and displays 
solicitude ‘for ‘the welfare of :his:subjecta by scetting free the: prisoners convicted 
in: the Ajudhia'riot case. ) 


.,. 0..: Bhe:Zamindar (Lahore), of the 6th: October 1913,. publishes a 
spestilaiat «OU :~«*”:C«C OMARQUNication headed “Saharanpur ”, «in ‘which 
| > the: writer—-Abdul.2Jslam,: of Moradabad — deplores 
that, in, spite of: the fact that. Indian Muhammadans have been awakened by the 
Cawnpore affair,.the Muhanmmadan.members-of-the Saharanpur District. Board 
 gnd. titled Muhammadan gentlemen, are still locked inthe sleep of negligence. 
There .is-a-platform-near the Saharanput Railwaiy: Station, says the writer, on 
- whieh. Mubammadanshave-been regularly saying: prayers for the:last 25. years, 
' @nd infront, of thich:' there: was’ a wall ‘of: uncemented bricks. “ At the 
- Yequest ’’of the Collector of :Bahs the-mémbers of: ‘the (committee: .in 
 ghargeef the management.of the) platform (which the writer cails.a: mosque) 
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revived acme hope in the minds of or yoann slr eee rT fellow-coun- 


Bonne titans of the ( Mubasninadan) community, 


a red. before the Collector, and, in 
al public and the Fatwas 
thets to agree to the proposal to convert the 


rovided another piece of land were given to Muham- 


dent declares that those who 


to the conversion 


of the mosque into a garden are’ wholly ignorant of their religion, and many of 
them are only nominal ‘M uhammadans. re We ”* hear, he says, that, when ‘the 
traitors to the comm expressed their approval of the the Collector 


e of Oawnpore of the matter-by wire. He 
most Muhammadans of Saharanpur are yet. 
affair, and that those who have come to know of 


y 3 Under the heading “ Give and take ’’, the Fazal (Kadian), of the 
15th October 1918, de lores the conduct of some 


wiabidermecenns short-sighted and ous Muhammadan youths 
who are bent upon losing their political importance by throwing their lot in 
with the Congress movement, and who, in order to please their (Hindu) 


countrymen, and regardless of their religion, | rt put an end to the 
soatifice of kine. “We” do not. to say, adie ds, that no reconciliation 
should bé effected with Hindus, but ‘ we” o say that Muhammadans should 
act on the principle of *‘ give and take” in this matter. The Fazal then 
expresacs & of the suggestion of the Patgham-i-Sulah that Muhamma- 
dans give up the. use of beef provided Hindus recite the Muslim 
religious form ah is but one God and Muhammad is His Prophet.’’ 
Commenting on this, the Desk (Lahore), of the 19th October 1913, says 
that the above suggestion means that Hindus should embrace Islam (in order) 
that Muhammadans ma give up kine-killing. If any one, it adds, can make 
istion than this, it will give him a reward 


under the heading “‘ Moderate and extremist Islamic parties: 
what should Hindus do now?,” Hindustan (Lahore), of the 15th October 
1918, esys that the favourable ‘attitude of a section of the Muslim Press lately 


pe sean pre fet 2 ges Sg mpted by a-desire to romote 
well-being of the country as to shake with Hindus But the voice 


entente was raised only by that section of the Muhani- 
y which is known ‘as extremist ‘or nationalist, whence it is 
et or Hindus and Muhammadans to unite. 
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[eeere this attitude. In these circumstances, it is quite absurd to indulge in 

ms Of.a rapprochement, which id | Hindu desires from the bottom of 
his heart. A rapprochement cannot be effected on a basis of temp 
expediency, though it is desired by the extremist Muhammadan party. Indeed, 
if the Balkan Wars or the Oawnpore incident had not taken place, the 
extremist party would never have raised its yoice. It is useless,. however, for 
“us”’ to unite with any particular ar of Muhammadans; unless Muham- 
madans as a community express a desire for a rapprochement “we” should 
not unite with them. | 


12. Writing under the query “ What should we do?,” the Loyal 
The Sikhe end their 1 = Gazette (Lahore), of the 19th October 1913, says 
that the well-to-do classes in the country are 
timorous and traitors, and quite incapable of leading their community. It. 
then deplores the want of proper supervision of the Golden Temple, Amritsar, 
and says that the Khalsa College, on which “we” have spent lakhs of 
+ is daily 7 ook The promising children of “ our’ community, it 
adds, are (as if) wandering about seeking admission in the Dyal Singh, the 
Forman Christian and the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Colleges, while the Khalsa 
College is on the decline because of the incompetence of its Principal. The 
Sikh community, however, is so helpless in the matter (that it can do nothing 
to save the situation). On the other hand the oppressions to which Sikhs are 
being subjected in Canada are not unknown to the people, while Pandit Hari 
Kishen Kaul made highly erroneous statements in the census report regarding 
the followers of the Gurus, statements which are likely to cause serious injury 
. to the Sikh community. Also the questions of Jhatka and Kirpan, &c., have 
not yet been decided to the satisfaction of the Sikhs. The paper says that all. 
this is due to the fact that ‘‘ we” do not know how to resort to agitation. The 
authorities can have no knowledge of “our’’ sentiments, because “ we” have 
fixed riches and titles, and not ability, as the criterion of “our” leadership. 
In fact, the Honorary Magistrates, jagirdars and title-holders, far from proving 
the leaders of the community, are likely to prove its traitors, and there exists 
in the Sikh community a “company of miscreants” (chandal chaukart), 
consisting of Honorary Magistrates, title-holders, jagirdars and reises, who are 
engaged primarily in the work of involving their community in ruin. If“ we” 
complain of the suppression of shatka, the members of this company approach 
the authorities and tell them that it is not necessary for their co-religionists 
to eat shatka (meat), and that those people who create agitation (in connection 
with the question) are mischievous fellows. If “we” complain (against the 
conduct of certain officials) in the question of Kirpan, the traitorous mem- 
bers of the same company feel no shame in opposing the complaint. Although 
“our” college is on the decline, yet this faithless company considers it | 
necessary to defend the Principal ; in short, the company in question, con- 
sisting as it does of ‘‘ Khatris” ‘““Aroras” “ Kalals” and “ Jats,”’ resembles 
butchers eagerly bent upon cutting the throats of the Sikhs. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


18. Inanote headed “ Proceedings under the Press Act,” the Akhdbar- 

t-Am (Lahore), of the 15th October 1913, says that 

Te-re Se Maulana Ahmad Hassan Shaukat writes to it to 
say that, as the destiny (Jé¢. philosophy) of the vernacular literature has been 
entrusted to the Police Department, which consists of learned (orientalists) 
and oriental professors, and as it is the duty of the police to set the machinery 
of the Press Act into motion and to chalan journalists in order to secure the 
approbation of Government, it is useless to continually obtain security from the 
Press and to make this practice common in the country (sic). After enquiring 
whether “ the temper of the Press Act has risen beyond blood-heat,” 
or whether the (indian) Press has become incapable and rude, and has so 
forg 1 the gratitude which it owes to Government as to become disloyal ((ié¢. 
}.to it, the writer deplores the present change (in the administration of 
the country) and asks whether the present attitude of Government towards the 
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fe pope advantagcous te the interests: of beth Goremment and 
tle gore antago the poesent state of affnira is. allowed 
ue the Fndian Press will soon cease to exist. 
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the iowe of the and promises to rexert to the eubject in some 


WE- Guyana’ ADMIN WTR4TION, 
| (a)—Judieral. 
- 4 The following is from. tha. Panjabee Lahore) of the g8th October 


"A High Court for the Paajss, 44 


a “* * & The n of a High Court for the Lhe is not exactly s —_ 
Bg : feqm the constitn ronal point of view— it is a question which one wonld Have th 
r paste Government like, ours wonjd Have solved as soen ae the time for it wae 
whethr ublia opinion had declared iteel¥‘or not: Unfortunately - th ham not been. ao,:and even 
tation lias so fur availed naught: We. hane;: renee ng no, choive huh te. reiterata. 
Ut thab we ls e said again. and again, Latialh our journela, whether Hindn: or- Mubammadan, 
do.so and let: the Anglo-Indian, journal.of this;city which. haa alneady rendered great service 
in. this, reapent. go. on, repeating its. views,and its demand for some time longer. . Let the ne 
bodies declare themselves once more. His Honour, the new Lientenant-Governor hae 
given. proofs of hia firmness in certain directions. We have not the least-doubt that wore & 
sympathies are enti on our side in this matter, and that if only: his hands aze- strengthened 
by a clean, definite an} emphatic expression of public-opinion, g High Court for'the Paina 
aa one of ‘the-sort recommended by Sir Lonia Dane, but a real High Court—may. be mogesed 
aw one of the certainties of the immediate future. We feel sure the public will not 
erika the irom while, it te.hot.” | 


(b)-— Police. 


xh Tha Dosh Gebers yh na» not, Dead 

; re “Lhe, wa Peans. on 4, ce Con- 
z Se stable,” After “deaoribing how two Europeans 
named Boyd ‘(?); and) Cook (?.)- made an attack on.Ram.Jiwan Singh, a, Police 

Constable, when on; duty; at the gate of Kidderpur Dock, and. how a Calcutta 

Court inflicted @ fine of Ra. 10 on each of them, the paper says that tlie 

question arises. whether s nominal punishment. such aa: this would have been 
inflicted on an Indian. if, he had been. guilty of a similar crime, This. difference 
between legad treatment anoonded to peans.and that accorded to Indians, 
it adds, isan agains cause: of: the. present unrest in: India, - 


_(a)— Education, 


16. The Afghan sa ag he the 19th Octebar 1018; publisher a 
Ram Gangs: Ram,: Zamindar, QL& 
odie oforientliteahers. Tsmail Khan, a ee haded: ‘ ‘Salntion. of 
: the oriental teacher’s difficulties.” The writer deplores: the: wretahed. plight 
of oriental teachers, but says that they are = e only persons who have 

fallen into degradation, which i#- shared: g vhich has the least 
connestion, with the Hast. . That this is true will ‘s appear from the fact that 
wiongh English 9 olerka are giver: tables ‘and chairs: in. offices: to.db their work, 
Hors there al wor of difference bobwo and are made to sit on the 

, 7 e-between: the salaries of theses ‘officials, 

3 “owe” hear news: of the confiscation 
‘ while: the: gccnrities: of several 
~ Thee - Aotans,. hawever, 
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(h)—Miecellaneous. 


17. Writing under the heading “The Indian Press Association,” the 
Zamindar. (Lahore), of the 16th October 1913, 
eign e Proveeed Indian. Press Assos anproves of the proposal which Maulana Abul 
alam, Azad, in an opportune moment, has made 
for the establishment of an Indian Press Association, and asks all Muham- 
madan journalists and proprietors of presses to join it. When the partition 
of Bengal caused excitement among the Hindu newspapers, it continues, 
Government had to enact the Press Law in order to silence them, anda 
number of them were dealt with under that law. Now, for the second time 
in the political history of this country, the Cawnpore mosque incident has 
made the Muhammadan section (of the Press) so vigorous and excited (lit. 
heated) as to publish heated and passionate articles. Consequently the 
Islamic papers have fared in the same manner (as Hindu papers), and many 
of them have been reguired to furnish securities, while these furnished by 
others have been confiscated. It is unnecessary to dwell now on the nature of 
the writings of the Hindu newspapers, but it is undoubtedly a fact that the 
Muhammadan Press did not og seditious articles. Their writings, in spite 
of being passionate, cannot be described as gage, but a voice of protest. 
They complained to theirown rulers against the mistakes of the officials, 
informing them of the real feeli and sentiments of Muhammadans. 
Yet the Muhammadan papers have been suppressed in less time than the 
Hindu Press. The Zamindar then excuses Muhammadans for not having 
joined Hindus before in protesting against the law in question, and says that 
now that they have received ‘‘ wounds from the naked sword of the Press Act ”’ 
it seems desirable and opportune that the journalists and Press proprietors 
of both communities should make united efforts to have the Act repealed or 
(at least) amended. The great defect in the Press Act is the fact that the 
enforcement of its provisions has been placed entirely in the hands of 
European Collectors and Magistrates who are unacquainted with the Urdu 
language and its sage, elegance. A writing which was passed over unnoticed 
when published in an English rie has often been held seditious when 
jt. appeared in a vernacular paper. agistrates and Collectors set the machi- 
nery of law in motion against certain papers on the plea of their unsatisfacto 
tone, in spite of the fact that there is no mention of tone in the Act itself. 


18. Writing under the heading ‘ Cannot Like Black Men,’ the Panjabee 


(Lahore), of the 23rd October 1913, makes the 
ae Saeeet aes enguaee following remarks :— 


“Can it be true that in a speech he made at Ranchi on the eve of his departure, 
Mr. Hallward, retiring Director of Public Instruction in Behar and Orissa, said that ‘he 
for one could not bring himeelf to like black men and women and yellow men and women? ” . 
What makes it difficult to accept the report as true is that Mr. Hallward was, until very 
recently, a high officer of Government, and the speech in question is said to have been made 
ata farewell dinner at Government House, and apparently in the presence of the Head of 
the Local Government. It is true that the correspondent who supplied this infomation to 
the Bengalee took care to add that ‘subsequently His Honour wrote to the Indian guests 
regretting the remarks made by Mr. Hallward.’ But this could not possibly be enough. 
The Head of the Local Government ought, assuming the report to be true, to have adminis- 
tered a sharp rebuke to the man then and there, and the Indian guests ought to have paid 
him back in his own coin, or at any rate entered an emphatic protest against his outrageous 
eonduct. Wecam scarcely bring ourselves to believe that either the one or the other would 
have maintained silence if so offensive, so highly improper, a remark had been made in their 
presence; but if they did maintain silence they certainly acted in a way which public 
epinion never will, never can approve of,” | 


Lanona: C. STEAD, 
ee First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-Generat 
The 1st November 1918. of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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‘LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS IT 
STOOD ON THE 8ra NOVEMBER 19138. 


_— —— a we 
tk, 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Editor. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
ENGLISH. 
Daly. 
1 | Tribune | Lahore . |S. Aiyangar .. | Bihari Lal ” 2,000 copies. 
TRi-wWEREKLY. 
2 | Panjabee - | Lahore oo | K, N. Roy oo | Mul Chand mn 2,250 copies. 
BI-WEBKkLY. 
3 | Observer soe | Lahore » | K. 8. Abdal Aziz, B.A. | Nizameud-din 1,20) copies. 
4 Panjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi . | Jiwa Ram .| J. B. Thapar 100 300 ,, 
WrxExty. 
5 | Arya Patrika eee | Lahore --- | Radha Kishen, B.A. ... | Salig Ram o00 | 500 copies 
6 Comrade - | Delhi . | Muhammad Ali «- | Muhammad Ali 00 3, - 
7 | Harbinger w+ | Lahore Durga Parshad . | Feroze Din 
8 | Khalsa Advocate -- | Amritsar on Khalsa Advocate Com- 700 . 
| mittee. 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly eee ph . |S. H. Laddell .| 8. H. Liddell a 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
10-| Jijnasu® . | Lahore -- | Bhagat Ishar Das __... | Ishar Das soe 700 copies. 
MontTHLY. | 
11 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore .. | Ram Rattan, B.A. Saraswati Nath i 2,000 copies 
12 | Durbar eee | Amritsar 0 mn Kasar Mal - 300 , 
13 — Christian College | Lahore aoe - 
14 | Practical Medicine ee | Delhi - | Ram Narain .| Madko Ram Naraia__... 1,000 copies. 
15 | Punjab Educational Journal ' Lahore »- | E. Tydeman .» | R. B. Mohan Lal 500 ,, 
16 | Punjab Mission News  .../ Do. | H. E. Clark eo | Mr. H. E. Clark o00 500 ,, 
17 | Rav? Do. -| R. M. Jones, B.A. ... | Mr. S. Robson oe 500 ,. 
18 | Review of Religions e+ | Qadian (Gurdaspar) oon Mpbeumed Ali, M.A., | Sadr Anjuman Ahmadis... 800 ,, 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... ie ove Dev Rattan veg} Dev Rattan , 500. ,, 
20 | Teacher «> | Dinga (Gajrat) + | Kalyan Singh Kalyan Singh ove 600 ,, 
21 ; Union «+ | Lahore ove e. J. Richards, B.A. ...| P. J. Richards, BA. ae 400 ,. 
23 | Vedic Mugazine and Gurukul| Do. ee | Ram Dev, B.A. . | Devi Chand “ 500. 
| Samachar. 
| URDU. | 
Dalty. 
23 | Akhbar-i-’-Am «- | Lahore «| Hari Kishen ose | Govind Sahai see 1,090 ‘copies, 
24 | Desh ee! Do... »- | Dina Nath o. | Dina Nath i 2,000 ,, , 
25 | Hamdard vee | Delhi ee | Muhammad Ali .. | Muhammad Ali i‘ - 
96 | Prise Akhber =a. | Tahoe | Mabbab Alam | Muhammad Din | 3,000 copies. 
sil Mirra ; 


*Not SRP a 


t Not wetted srng the fortnight. 
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TODICATs EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS Ip 
8in NOVEMBER 19138—conrinvgn. 


. — oe ret te. Oe oP + > o- 2 


Name. Locality. i + Name of Editor. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
\ 
| Linsiananem pam V a, sen we 
URDU—ocontinvzD. 
Darty—concluded. 
#7) Basa? | Deni ‘a Tadjjed Humin ==» | Miran Aclalla Bog | —_1,000 copie 
Zamindar Lahore oe | Zafar Ali, B.A. -» | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 
1s Perewasxty iiss 
a ’ Kamal-ud-din - | 
Paigham-i-Bulab Lahore a : ti al Rajah e 
| Bi-wEsxtr. 
Vakil Amritear ee. | Manivi Abdalla ++ | Ali Bakhsh and Mussam-. 2 050 coring 
mat Fazal-un-Nisa. 
aq Wsexrr. ? | 
$1 | Afghan® Peshawar oo 18. Abdalla Shah -- | Saiyid Abdulla Shah ». 
$3 | ahl-i-Fiqah* Amritear «. | Ghulam Ahmad -- | Ghulam Ahmad eee | 
83 | Ahbl-i-Hadis Do. .» | M. Sana-ulla + | Sana-alla a 
34 | Ahlawalia Gazette Do. es | Lehna Singh Lehna Singh - 
85 | ‘Akhbar-i’Am | Lahore »». | Hari Kishen »- | Gopi Nath | 
36 | Arjuna* Lahore «. | Raj Narain Arman... | Raj Narain Arman ie 
“87 ‘avorbans Gazette Amritsar so. | Narain Das one Narain Das * om | 
38 | Arya Gazette Lahore ee. | Khusha] Chand . | Amin Chand , i 
39°] Badr . | Qadian, Gurdaspur District } Muhammad Sadiq... | Miraj-ud-din ia 
40 | Bharat® | Jullundur aes ».. | Thakur Sheoratan Singh 
41 | Brahmas . | Lahore aoe | Pt. Charanjit Lal... | Pt. Charanjit Lal ie 
43 4 Chandhwin Sadit Rawalpindi a ; Siraj-ud-Din | Qasi ‘Sirsj-ud-din Ahmad 
48 | Civil and Military News Ludhiana ‘Misba-ul-Haq, ten ‘Abdul Aziz a 
44 | Curzon Gazette | Delhi eo. | Umrao Mirza . o | Mirza Hairat oe 
45 | Durbar Magazine | Lahore sey ,|-Karm Chand Hateshi ...,| Karm Chand Hateshi  ... 
46 | Fasal Qadian, Gurdaspar District |‘Mirza Mahmud Ahmad | Mirza Mahmud Ahmad... 
47 | Hakam® * Ditto F ¥aqub Ali ove Yakub Ali e a 
“48 | Hage Dethi ww | Qasim Ab se. | Qasim Ali a 
“40 | Hag Postnd | Aintitear ww. [Tabh Singh wwe | Bam Nath - 
‘60 | Himala | Lahore ... | Dina Nath vee | Dina Nath - 
61 | Hindu® Do. ». | Hari Lal Sharma... | Hari Tal Sharma v:{| 8,000 copies 
63 | Hindo Séhaik Delhi ee. | Bishen Sarup ie 
58 | Hindustan Lahore vw» | Bama Rachpal Singh ... 35,000-copies 
64,| Hantert -| Do. 
(6 | Tome | Delhi 
66, | Iena-i-Ashari | Do. 850 copies 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS IT 


STOOD ON THE 8r2 NUVEMBER 1918—conrinvzp. 


Name of Publisher. 
URDU—concriupep. 
Wuexlty—concluded. 
opie, ogy | Kam Dhenuf so | Ludhiana vee Bishen Singh »» | Daulat Ram ee 1,600 copies. 
Kapurthala Akhbar ... | Kapurthala --|M. Hamid Husain ... | Hamid Husain we 150 . 
Kashmiri Magazine w+» | Lahore + | Muabammad Din Fauq...| Muhammad Din Fauq ... 1,800 
Loyal Gazette ve} Do. + | Amar Singh ... | Amar Singh oes 3,700 » 
Millat we | Do. 1M. Shuja Ullah =» | Shuja Ulla 1,000 
Mukhbar v». | Amritsar - | Lakhmi Das oe | Lakhmi Das wr 800 ,, 
Municipal Gazette —.... | Lahore | Din Muhammad __... | Din Mabammad ‘. 700 » 
Munir® Jhang ves Me. Ghulam Hussain ... | M. Ghulam Hussain sa... 1,200 , 
Musalman® ... | Amritsar sco | Thus Dit . | Im Din oe 425 5 
| Nasim-i-Hind .. | Rawalpindi «| Qalandat Khan __... | Kishan Chand Mohan... 
Nur Afshan +. | Ladhiana o | Rev. Dr. E. M. Wherry | P. Wyllie = 400 copies. 
Paisa Akhbar yee | Lahore - | Mahbub Alam . | Muhammad Din ave 9,000 » 
Parkash* Do. +e] Radha Kishen, B.A. ... | Radha Krishen ie 8,500 4» 
Punjab Samachar mos if . | Hira Lal .». | Hira Lal oe 1,700 4» 
" EB 71 | Rajput Gazette we | Do. . | Thakur Sukbram Das... | Thakar Sukhram Das 8,284 ,, 
72 | Sadiq-ul-Akhbar Bahawalpur - | M. Ata Ullah ve» | Bahawalpur State oes 450 ,, 
73|  Ditto® Rewari oe |S. Magbul Hussain... <i Magbul Hussain 25) 
" 74 | Sanatan Dharm Parcharak... | Amritsar | P. Ralig Ram ... | P. Ralia Ram ‘ia 760 ,, 
» TE 75 | Shamsher-i-Qalam ... | Lahore .. | Nur Ahmad va. | Nur Ahmad es cs 
76 | Shanti eee | Rawalpindi ee» | Kishan Chand Mohan j| Kishan Chand Mohan ,,, 1,200 copies. 
. 77 | Sialkot Paper .. | Sialkot -- | Todar Mal ... | Todar Mal a 250 ,, 
78 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar .. | Jhelum c= | Maulvi Fakir Maham- | Manlvi Fakir Mubammad 750 copier. 
79 | Sulshkal .» | Shang | Raj Narnin .». | Raj Narain 
80 Tahzib-ul-Niswan oo | Lahore eee hy — Ali's | Saiyid Mumtaz Ali 2,000 copies 
$l 2 Uch-Jiwan ee | Do. al Dev Eattan eo. | Dev Rattan oe 
63 | Victoria Paper “ Sialkot -» | Brij Lal ne yg Chand and 700 copies. 
‘9 | Watan se | Lahore ii Maheumed Insha | Muhammad Insha Ullah... 6,200 » - 
$4|Zemindar . «| Do. a» | Zafar Ali, B.A. we. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan | 8,900 » 
FortviGHTLY. | 
85 | Brahman Gazettet ms 1» | Vidya Rattan Praksher | Bakhshi Dhera Mal 700 copies, 
86 | Jiwan Tat va + | Dev Rattan . | Dev Rattan 875, 
87 | Mister Gazette aa -* .«.| Ali Bakhsh o| Ali Bakhsh is 100 ,, 
88 | Mobyal Gazettet eo» | Kale, Jhelam District ...| Mehta Sham Das __... | Mehta Sham Das eee 150 , 
so | Nurt ooo | Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Muhammad Yusaf_... | Muhammad Yusaf vee 1,000 , 
Meh veccived during the week. : : 
¢N ot received during the fortnight. 


{Temporarily ceased to exist. 
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; —— = ———= 
i 
4 ‘ 
Ne ee Locality. | - Name of Editor. Name of Publisher. 
of 
; 
i ees pag se — > ee —V———_—— 
an > . 
= PERSIAN. 
FortTNIGHtTLyY. | 
90 | Siraj-ul-Akhbart ew | Kabul 20 ne Abdul Khalik ius 
URDU. 
ie 
MorTHtyr. 
' , 
91 A)-Waz = eee Dethi eee ‘Muhammad Ishaq eee - peahemmmaid Ishaq eve 
92 | Arya Musafir eo | Jallundar .. | P. Vishnu Datt ... | L. Amar Nath cee 
; 93 | Fasanat ee | Labore .. | Rahim Bakhsh ose =, Mehowmel Firos-ud- 
4 ; 
M4 Indar eee Do. eee Dharm Pal, B.A. eee Dharm Pal, B.A. eee 
| 95 Insant ooo | Amritear eee Ghulam Qadir eee Ghulam Qadir eee 
96 | Jauhar ‘ aes ee eee | Dr. Chiragh Din, Jaubar | Dr. Chirag Din, Jauhar... 
97 Kakezai Social Reformert eee Lahore eee Fazl Din eee Faz) Din Th 
93 | Makhzan oe | Dow: vee | Abdul Qadir, B.A. ... | Ghulam Rasul a= 
99 Martand eee Do. -e | Gauri Shankar Lal eee | Kanhaya Lal eee 
1(0 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh __... | Delhi ». | Hasran Nizami and |M. Muhammad Khalil ... 
) | ' Muhammad Irtaza. 
‘ 101 Sadhu eee Delhi eee | Suraj Narain ee M. Suraj Narain eee 
102 | Safi | nes ee ip teas District; Muhammad Din, Awan | Muhammad Din, Awan ... 
ujrat. 
108 | Zabant + | Delhi .» | Dr. B. B. Mitra = ww | Dr. BB. Mitra. 
GURMUKHI. 
WEEKLY. 
104 | Bir ... | Amritsar ye. | Mahtab Singh ..« | Mehtab Singh me 
105 | Khalsa Samachar oo | * De «+. | Babadur Singh ». | Babadur Singh = 
106 | Khslea Sewak* Ps aay | Jiwan Singh ..« | Jiwan Singh re 
107 Nauratan eee Do. ee Teja Singh eae Lahora Singh eee 
. 103] Panjab Reporter? =—...|_—-dDe. Ganda Singh .. /Ganda Singh a 
\ 


1,200 
8,000 


* Not received ae the week. 
t Not received during. Penge Stnight. 
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* on the heads of unfortunate Indians who go toa foreign land. 
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L—Pourtics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. Under the come | ‘* Deportation of Indians from British Columbia,” 
Tedtene tn the Colonies @ Desh (Lahore), of the 29th October 1913, says 
that while vagabonds from all quarters of the 
world can come to India without restriction and can improve the miserable 
condition in which they come to this land, every possible indignitygis heaped 

Indeed, it is 
regrettable, it continues, that the British Government does not give these home- 
less Indians the help which is generally given by other Powers to their subjects. 
The result of this apathy on the part of the British Government has been to 
compel the Indians in South Africa to resort to passive resistance. The papér 
then refers to the conviction of a number of passive resisters in the Transvaal 
and to the deportation ‘of Indians from British Columbia, and urges the Imperial 
Government in India to adopt retaliatory measures against the people of those 
countries which ill-treat Indians. 


2. Writing under the heading “ Our emigrant brothers,” the Zamindar 
ie te Rete tet (Lahore), of the 29th October 1913, acknowledges 
: that Muhammadans have not taken n 
interest in the affairs of their countrymen in (South) Africa, and says that this 
is due to the troubles and anxieties through which they have been passing during 
the last two years, and which have not yet been completely removed. To-day, 
it continues, we find those Indians, in the protection of whose interests. the 
Imperial Government embarked upon a war with the Government of the late 
Mr. Kruger, and who did their utmost in planting and maintaining the standard 
of Great Britain in the Transvaal, involved in misery and térrible hardships. 
But while the Transvaal Indians demand that they shall be treated in the same 
way as “free people ” and governed by laws enacted for the whites, the Botha 
Government wishes them to be treated no better than coolies. After remarking 
that at one time it was expected that the troubles of Indians would cease with 
the conversion of the Transvaal into a British Colony, but that this expectation 
has not been realised, the paper refers to the unwillingness of the Imperial 
Government to interfere with | the internal affairs of the colonies, and adds that 
if the British ministry had taken proper care the situation in South Africa 
would not have assumed its present proportions. The paper then approves 
of the agitation against the ill-treatment of the South African Indians, and says 
that, being the weaker party in the contest, it behoves “‘ us’ to make sufficient 
noise over the matter to draw the Government’s attention to it. In conclusion, 
the Zamindar refers to a recent decision in thé Transvaal regarding the illegality | 
of Muhammadan marriages on the ground that polygamy is permitted by the 
laws of Islam, and says that this decision, which has rendered Muhammadan 
iages illegal and the issue of such marriages illegitimate in the eyes o 
South African law, is so injurious to the interests of the Muha in 
South Africa that no self-respecting Muhammadan can tolerate it. 


The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 30th October 1918, publishes a leader 
headed “Indians in South Africa” in which, inter alia, the paper 


bar the hope that all Indians, irrespective of religion and creed, 
wi 


take part in the movement set on foot by an admitted Indian 
leader such as Mr. Gokhale. Those, it adds, who remember facts 
connected with the South African War know that a heavy burden of 


‘the expenses of that war was thrown on the Indian Exchequer on the 


und that it was meant to protect the rights cf Indians. But to-day “we” see 
the Union Government of South Africa enacts for the self-same 
Indians laws which are not only troublesome but also injurious. The paper 
then refers to the judgment of a South African Court declaring bigamy to be 
unlawful, and enquires whether there can be a grosser insult offered to a 


' religion than to hold anything which it declares lawful as unlawful. 


In conclusion the Hamdard the necessity for the Government 
of India to adopt a policy of retaliation against the South African Union. 
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rN under the heading “.No coal from South Africa ”,. the 
Panj i (Lahore), of the 30th’ October 1913, publishes the following :— 


en ae eee to Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion at the recent Bombay meeting that 
 g6-8 meapare 0 f retaliation against South Adrica, the Secretary of State shoul withdraw the 
permission ho granted to the railway ies last year to purchase coal from South Africa, 
agr Simla correspondent wires that. ‘ this year the Government have placed no orders for 
cos] with Sonth Atcioa, which is interpre as a retaliatory step in view of the South African 
situation.’ This is exadtly as it éhould’be, but as the object in view is to produce a moral as 
well as an @onomic effect, "the Government should make a definite declaration of policy in this | 
respect: and ‘should: not leave it to others to interpret its action as they like. Itis necessary ° 
that both our esuntrymen in South Africa as well as the Union Government shofild know 
that the Government of India haven this maiter completely identified themselves with the 
wishes and the interests of the people, and that 7 blow. which ig aimed at our countrymen 
and cyuntrywomen in. South Africa is a blow which the Government of India will answer with 
a blow—if they can,” é 


Cu Wiritieg under ‘the heading « Phe detagie in South Africa, ”’ 
Fribune (Lahore); of the 5th November 1913, remarks :— 


“*s * * I¢ is not strange that men reduced to serfdom should turn, The question 
is, did His. ’s Government agree to a lowering of the status of Indigns when they 
agneed to ¢ South. African with cheap Indian labour under indenture ? 
aaa tion “wet be. agked jand answered first in India, in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, and then ‘in the British Honse of Commons. There is much to be said yet on the 
on inal understa nding between the Government of pale and the indentured labourers. We 
Ot believe ‘that the Government of India will agree to part with the just rights of His 
" s Indian subjects } and it is our duty to approach in the first instance our own’ Gov- 
‘ernment and.impress them with the reasonableness of our present, demands. When the birth- 
righte of our brethren ag British subjects, as the equal subjects of His Majesty, are repudiated, 
when the terms of the charter are violated, and when the conditions under which indentured 
labour was supplied are altered, nothing remains for them but to refuse to help the South 
African Government in the pelicy itis pursuing. * * *” 


(5) — Home. 


: ‘Wiiting ander the heading “The Times on political crime in 
India,” the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 1st Novem- 
et wants political crime jin _ ber. 1918, publishes the following remarks :— 


The Times tei the ‘organs of the educdted community in India for their 
failure to co-operate with the Government in the measures devised-by the latter for the 
suppression -of orime.. Of ‘oue such -paper, the Bengates, the wiiter says:—‘It expressed 
its horror at the last murder in rather . closed scales, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, the 
editor and Viceroy. b of the Bengalee, was profuse in similar expréssions after the attempt 
upon the. Viceroy. last December. Bat}when the Government proposed to strengthen its 
hands for ‘dealing with such crime, no néwspaper criticised it more vehemently than the 
Bengalee; which” Would ‘not approve even the bringing: of ‘the Indian Law of Conspiracy 
into. line with ‘the: ‘English one.’ _ Has ‘tha writer forgétten even the rudiments‘of : logic 
‘he must, have learné: in his school-days? ble ead crime. jg committed, are public men to 

the executive in taking every ag age impossible power to itself?. In what 
country in the civilised world = public men llow. this abanrd and irrational rule? Talk 
of the assimilation of the Indian’ law to the English ! Has the Temes forgotten the criticism 
which this claim Rroked “i ‘the Council, ; oe they were,  the-work:of assimila- 
tion at the As a matter taot, the opposition which the organs, of educated 
Ublic opiniod o cod to -the’ Conspiracy Bill’ stands suptemely jastified at this moment. 
he new olny has been‘ of ‘absolutely -no help to the Govetnmiént either in the’ matter of the 
prevention ‘or detectiin of crime. It’has not prevented isolated outrages: it/hay not enabled 
. the authorities to: get hold .of gangs of criminals before they have tronslasid their:designs . 
into: action. | It in, "wb kaow,:apen.to sop advocates of the new;law to reply that neither have 
; HE rege pny least, of the aretit for this iano it been realised so. far. 


: at east of the for this is not due to the crities them- 
d out more ‘than a century yrnthe 2 although a Bill ‘which ‘has been 
e law, ‘in ite’ ectnal v era on ‘ i¢'is‘ softened to’meet objections 


‘hse .Y Nor mast i¢ be forgotten that the 
most serious. objection - to which.’  rmidgures:. of every desckiption are:open is:that 
they scarcdly ‘wma dail-to:berfe «0 eotaia: decboraliping pon 8 Dy aes and mare 


_ especially dpam; those ayhd ; by,, training sention. 
1¢ is these men. Tce peal vee it is in pe Gere 
Hehe ri aran[e ae Hy fe pp ‘witha mee ‘Gf sngusient of w which public 
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| ) — 4. The following is from the Panjabee 
ne en ee Oe Lahore) of the 4th November 1913 :— | 


“In a speech at Wallsend in zeply to the recent speech of Lord Crewe, Sir Edward 
Carson is reported. to have said that if he were setting an example to India or any other 
Colony that if was worth fighting to maintain the British connection, then he was setting 
not a but a good example, The observation is thoroughly misleadinz, * * * * 


«“* # * A party in India resorting to arms to maintain the British connection would 
not afford a case analogous to that of Ulster. Such a case would be afforded by a party 
resorting to arms to oppose Indian Home Rule, when Home Rule will be conferred on India 
by King and Parliament, as we feel quite sure it will be when the forces already at work 
will have become sufficiently strong. And such a party if it aroge in India would deserve the 


condemnation of all right-minded persons, even as the movement led by Sir Edward Carson 
is being condemned to-day.’’ | 


5. The Vakil (Amritsar), of ha Pee October 1913, has a leader 
. ; ~ headed “* Lord Crewe’s wonderful speech : a lesson to 
ie oie the new members .of the Indian Civil Bervice.” 
Keferring to. Lord Crewe’s address to the newly appointed members of the Indian 
services, the paper says that His Lordship could have proffered advice to the 
yous Civilians without bringing into disoussion the past civilisation of 
Indians, especially as the question is a controversial ore, Indians still 
western civilisation as low and degenerate. A responsible Minister of the 
Empire ought to have well weighed the words which he uttered on this occasion 
regarding 300 millions of His Majesty’s subjects, and kept in view the probable 
consequences of his utterances. the course of his ad , it continues, - His 
Lordship took upon himself the responsibility of bringing into discussion 
another undesirable topic, and endeavoured to show that the kind of criticism 
indulged in by newspapers in England could not be tolerated in India; 
but it would have been better had the Secretary of State explained the 
reasons why it is sought to deprive Indians of the liberty which their 
more fortunate fellow subjects in England enjoy. Are Indians not subjects 
of His Imperial Majesty ? Are they incapable of understanding the aifairs 
of the Government of India ? Does not their loyalty compare with the fasci- 
nating loyalty of the English people, especially with that of the UlJstermen ? 
What, after all, leads to this invidious distinction being made between criticism 
in England and criticism in India? The paper then compares the officials of 
the two countries and says that in India 95 per cent. of the English officials 
remain ignorant of the true thoughts of Indians throughout the period of their 
service in the country. Most of the officials fall a prey to misunderstandings 
which often lead to consequences similar to those experienced in the Cawnpore 
incident. Such misunderstandings are impossible in England. It is therefore 
all the more necessary that the Press in India should be allowed the same 
liberty as is enjoyed by the Press in England, and that its views should be 
treated in the same way as criticisms in the English Press are treated by the 
British authorities. As long as there exists a spirit of mutual distrust between 
the rulers and the ruled, misunderstandings of this nature are bound to have 
the = hand. The Cawnpore affair could never have been settled amicably 
if Lord Hardinge had resorted to coercion and had ‘not listened to public 
opinion. Coercion only leads to evil consequences, and this is all the 
more true in India, where people prefer moral force to physical strength, and 
where moral (force) alone can win the hearts of the people. 


6. Under the heading “ Politics in the courtyard aX a —." the 
fee ae Millat (Lahore), of the 31st tober 1913, says 
er ee | that it is wholly opposed to (the tenets of) 3 li 
that fiery political speeches, should be continually delivered in mosques and 
that attempts should be made to spread excitement among the people. It is 
laid down in the Quran, it adds, that those who use a mosque for other 
Pp than that of worshipping God will go to Hell (lit. will make their 
: ca to Hell). The article concludes by criticising the Zamindar and other 
Muhsmmadan papers for declaring that political speeches should only be 
delivered in mosques. | 
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7 The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the Qnd Novena 1913, has a 
note. headed =“ The ri ions of Sir Agha Khan 


tieetl ons & gir Aghe rate Mr. ana Ali from. the presidengy of the 
League.” It is extreme table, says 
the paper, that vis ha xin aye Ali have alae e- President- 


* ships Te saigeal a Maslin Leagues The reason for 


Catiposed Ali’s as. "3 “it is known, is that he declined . to join a 
toner to be gi arate in honour of Mr. Muhammad Ali (in London) 
- the et he La ight not agree with. certain parts of the political 


speeches oeh might be delivered there. Thereupon Mr. Wazir Hasan wrote 
me : hima strongly-worded letie?, and in the correspondence which ensued on the 
ii subject gave expression: to.still.more impudent remarks, with the result that 
| both the leaders (Sir Agha Khan and Mr. Amir Ali) were constrained to 
resign. 


Writing ‘on the same sulshoot the paper in its issue of the 4th November 
1918 says that it is undoubtedly a kind of attack on the ability and 
fitness of the Right Hon’ble’Mr. Amir Ali and Sir Agha Khan that a 
so-called “ Islamic deputation” should be sent, or should go of its’ own accord, 
to England, without their being consulted in any way. It then dwells on the 
at legal erudition, the vast political experience and the lofty position of 
Amir Ali, and ‘efers to the services rerdered by him in connection with 
the Balkan War. It says that even the Vice-President and the Treasurer 
+ (df the London Muslim League) have resigned their posts, and observes that 
these resignations can be characterised as a severe shock to the political 
ion :of Indian Muhammadans, and dre nothing short of a calamity 

for the (Muslim) bene a | 


In its issue: dated the 5th November 1918, the paper refers to the 
dence between Mr. Wazir Hassan and the Right Hon’ble Mr. 
Amit Ali, correspondence which, it says, betrays such arrogance and want 
o£. courtesy on the part of Mr. azir Hassan as to rouse feelings of 
disapprobation and regret in the mind of every thoughtful and sensible 
n.: Mr. Wazir Hassan’s first letter may be summarised thus :—‘ Fither 
Mr. Amir Ali give a dinner to Mr. Wazir Hassan and Mr. Muhammad 
Ali or I will complain against him before the All India Muslim League.”” In 
fact, the writer attaches so much importance to the dinner that, if Mr. Amir 
Ali were not amenable, the letter would mean that Indian Muhammadans 
should not in moments of trial and tribulation any confidence in him 
! | in future. This a tly implies that Mr. Waste n’s self-assertiv e- 
ness and scifishnées ve become so extreme that he holds the invitation of 
certain persons to sumptuous. dinners as the criterion of service to the com- 
munity. . If the objoct of: the proposed dinner were to do some good to the 
community, Mr. Amir Ali, who has rendered magnificient services to the 
community, would never have hesitated to take part in ‘organising it. But 
ibly movements of Mr. Wazir Hassan and Mr. Muhammad Ali in 
ney Sees given Mr. Amir Ali the impression that the dinner was 
meant to ray their fame. Moreover, the ‘refractory and imprudent 
spirit. displayed by these men.and their co-adjutors and help2rs in India 
may. have created ’d misapprehension in his:mind that a purely social 
function such as a dinner might assume a orm aspect, and that Mr. 
Wazir Hassan and. Mr. Muhammad Ali might give ex ression to arrogant 
and ‘inflammatory views which wotld not only ny be Gat of place in such meetings, 
but would even prove injurious (tothe interests of the Muslim. comm 3 
Indeed, in: view of the relatigns which they desired’ to cultivate with | 
French extremists during their stay in Paris, ‘it could’ not. be believed that 
they would: glace « sesteain’ on their epeoch' 


4 ; Writing under the heading “Manifestation of differences among the 
a the Boost of: “7 ieee) ot to laa Movengs 10h, rab of those in the know,” 
‘ie _ fhe: Zamindar (Lahore), 0 ite IN. | lishés a translation of 
Mr... ahponed Ali's. telegram requesting Muhammadans to detlare that 


. 
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they have confidence (in himself and Mr. Wazir Hassan) at the present 
critical juncture, which has been caused by the machinations and short- 
sighted doings of certain individuals. It then publishes a translation of the 
statement made by Mr. Y. Qadir Bhioy, in the course of an interviéw, to a 
representative of the Associated Press, and draws attention to his remark 
that the difference, as far as he knows, owes its origin to the personal grudge 
which Mr. Amir Ali bore against Saiyid Wazir Hassan. — 


Elsewhere the Zamindar has a note headed “The Times’ Muslim- 
offending attitude.” The Times, says the paper, refers to the above differences 
and soatueds that the dispute is the result of the past attitude of the more: / 
advanced and the extremist section of youthful Muhammadans, who are over- 
stepping the bounds of moderation. 


Commenting on this, the Zamindar says that the fact of the matter is 
that, when European officers in India are labouring under the misapprehen- 
sion ‘that the freedom-loving section of youthful Muhammadans wishes to: 
create a revolution in the country,—and “ we” fully know who are’ responsible 
for this misapprehension —it is difficult for the Zimes to learn the real state. 
of affairs from a distance of six thousand miles, It is a great misfortune that: 
the Times publishes communications from those people alone who regard it 
as a gross sin (on , the part of Indians) to demand their righte in a constitu- 
tional manner. If Mr. idicharnnad Aliand Wazir Hasan lay stress on the 
point that the London Muslim League should remain under the control of 
the All-India (Ji¢. Central) Muslim: League, which is in strict accordance 
with rules and regulations, this does not show that the educated section of 
young India should be held to be extremists, and that the organs of the 
London Conservative party should be afforded an opportunity to accuse “ us’” 
of having secret dealings with revolutionary Hindus. “Our” readers are 
fully cognisant of the consequences of the struggle which has for some time 
past been going on between the despotism-loving and the liberty-lovi 
Muhammadans, and they know that in the end the latter triumphtd because 
they advocate the cause of the general Muhammadan community. Mr. Amir 
Ali and His Highness the Agha Khan are undoubtedly the cream (lit. crown). 
of the Muhammadan community because of their wealth and superior edu- 
cational qualifications, but their existence can prove beneficial to the com- 
munity only if they abide by rules and regulations. If the London League. 
wishes to maintain an independent attitude on the ground that Mr. Amir Ali’s. 
position | is higher than that of Wazir Hasan, there is no reason why the 

incial and the District Leagues should nut “openly raise the standard of ° 
revolt ’’ (against the All-India Muslim League), for their secretaries also are 
Hon’ble (Members of Councils) and Khan Bahadurs. ‘“ We” therefore hope. 
that “our”: Muslim brethren will ponder over this matter. “ We" have 
implicit faith in Mr. Muhammad Ali and Mr. Wazir Hasan, and it is “our’’ 
duty to raise “our” voice in their support. All political Anjumans should 
adopt resolutions of confidence (in them), and should submit the same to the 
Central League, Lucknow. 


The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 4th November 1913, publishes the 
following note :— 


«The news.of the split in the camp of the Moslem Lpague, wired by Reuter, will not 

eause surprise to’ the Indian public. That all was not well with the League had for some- 
_ time-been an open secret. A rupture between the younger members and some among the 
older ‘had, indeed, come to be regarded as inevitable by every one who had been watching 


the:affairs of the League with. interest sil attention. What was bound to happen has. ® 
now happened. —§ 4 

ec 8 i ee. ° * we . . 
» °.. © What concerns the; general public is to’ watch the effects of the new development 


upon the. relations ..of. the 3 n community with other communities as wellas 
| wyen: their. outlook ;on. public questions. Ifthe retirement from the leadership of the 


eee rey ty 


_—_— 


io 
gages of the Ider men will ae Take Toes of self-government and of Indian Nation- 
ey ees he ‘members of of | 2 the ccmsiniliy generally, os ate India 
not, regret ;* split.” 
. | «Lhe: Tribune 
‘under the heading -* 


*’ 


ore), of the: thr ‘November r 1018, gives the following 
‘Dissensions ”’ : 


- Like the Surat split of the Indian National Colgan the Muslim League is now 
face to face with s et" -But-unlike the. Congress the League has.only to contend 
& few individuals ars ition and influence. We cannot say what following Mr. Amr Ali 
has in this country, but we feel pretty certain that it cannot be as large as that of M 
‘Wasir. Indeed, not. = few of the progressive party have felt that Mr. Amir Ak 
is actually hampering the trent of the community by his antiquated and over-cautious 
methods. . This view of the rete of the Moslem League was visible even in the 
negotiations of January 1911 wi Eo ongress ; and it was then an open secret that His 
Highness the Agha Khan would have given a workable basis satisfactory to all had -it not 
been for certain adverse influences at work. However, Mr. Ali’s resignation is to he deplored 
fo the extent that he does not see his way to remain with the po pular to exercise a 
poe Peace on them: We admit that democracy is liable to err, but that is no 
progress of 70. rege madans should be retarded by rigid adberence 
pager rie Cel shesrehie principles... _Amir Ali has reason to think “t that Mesers. 
Ali, Wazir Hasean a ‘others who think with them are moving too fast, it is 
to mix with them and exercise..a restraining influence upon them. He does not 


Soe 


improve ‘wot on by resignation and by lesving everything in the hands of 
ion Ghai wibile i Bs, Bite Woon hers his action amounts to s 
virtaal shizking of sgnd .on his. own. showing his resignation deserves the 


| condemnation. : (M, Mehta did not retire from Surat and sink 


.potivity in .the (Agee fet ae: Lae arg 


Ts High the A gracefuily concedes that the 
2 chat shou ~ ghar on popular lines rather 
are giad to find that His Highness who has excellent 

vee ing the 3 pales $f thé community hss come to the conclusion that if the 
oe cares ean only:be done on popular lines. This is the central point of 
the controversy and: mach of the rést is in the nature of a personal squabble with which the 
ng vgghe swing It'is to he hoped that on reconsideration Mr. Amir Ali will see 
ws withdcery Ws resignation, ond ertane to, Delp: Nie semmpanlty Sp tale thet 
este fw place i in the coun’ 


ae In its issue dated the bth November 1918, the paper publishes the 
following ‘under | the heading ‘ Mr. Amir Ali as a political purist * 5— 


cs # + ¥ Not a little of the present eotenngeseens of feeling between Hindus and 
between the Nations] Congress and the Moslem League, is due to this 
spe see Me 'G the Bight Hon’ble Amir Ali. It was, we eee Mr. 
Hileman ea Education Bill and directed — 


Ds sctintacto rpetaracem, 1011 ap regards Hind. 
oa their inspiration from London. 

Ali ean help his pommunity jn a number of ways if he 
Whether weare Hindus or M ns, 
et and s forther split is disastrous to the cause of 
Amir Alj to go against the tide of progress 


suegrees. It ¢ rs 
and tes must 7 anes vi the progressives.” 


sa. ae 
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helm of affairs. As against him, Messrs. Wazir Hassan and Mahammad Ali have yet to 
establish their claim to the confidence of the community ; and though we are not blind to 
their work or merits, we still think the Indian Musalmans are not so absolutely devoid of the 
sense of proportion as to approve of youngsters attempting to insult a veteran of Mr. Amir 
Ali’s antecedents. be : 


“Where, howéver, apart from personalities, the question of principle is concerned and 
where differences of opinion have arisén over matters of policy, we have not a moment’s 
hesitation in saying that the bulk of the community will elect to follow the lead of two tried 
leaders of the towering position of the Right Hon’ble Mr, Amir Ali and His Highness the 
Agha Khan, rather than hot-headed youths, who should have considered it an honour to be 
permitted to sit at the feet of the venerable sage to inibibe lessons of political wisdom and 
sagacity. ‘It is my settled conviction,’ urges Mr. Amir Ali, ‘repeatedly and publicly 
declared, that the Musalmans in India, while claiming full recognition for -their legitimate 
interests and due consideration for their feelings and suseeptibilities, should cultivate a sense 
of proportion and work in harmony snd in a true spirit Of accord with each other and with 
Government.’ This is an enunciation of @ principle which has all along been one of the 
cardinal planks in the Muslim platform in India; and Mr. Amir Ali has carried in the past, 
and will certainly carry in future, the whole community with him in acting upon the principle. 
The sentence quoted above appears to us to sum up Mr. Amir Ali’s position with accuracy 
and ree : and we have no doubt that, notwithstanding stray murmurs to the contrary, 
it still continues to embody the general policy of the community throughout the Indian 
Continent. The future is always an unknown entity ; but so far asthe human eye can pry 
into ite secrets, there is every rcason to believe that Mi . Amir Ali’s policy, in respect to the 
relationship between them and the Government, will remain the only safe and correct policy 
for the Indian Musalmans. | 


, “ On perusal of Reuter’s telegraphic message, the reflection is likelier than not to force 
itself on one’s mind that Messrs. Wazir Hassan and Muhammad Ali have done great damage 
to the well-being of Muslim society in India by having undertaken a self-imposed mission of 
representing the community in England, leaving for the West in hot haste without securing 
any satisfactory credentials from those whom they chose to represent, and by forcing a 
quarrel on the President of the London League. Though one of the two gentlemen is the 
Secretary of the Central League and the other a member of ite Council, all the same they 
hold no blank cheque from the community. Unfortunately, the incident of the proposed 
complimentary dinner, with its consezuent developments, has only too well justified the fears 
of those in India who.were already apprehensive of the results of Messrs. Wazir Hassan 
and Muhammad Ali’s mission to England and their capacity to voice the views of the 
community. , 


; 


“In any case, the schism is most unfortunate; and though for some time past signs 
had not been wanting to show that a rupture would come sooner or later, the manner 
of its coming and the complications to which it threatens to lead are highly deplorable. We 
cannot conclude without a word of respectful advice to Mr. Amir Ali also. A statesman of 
his experience should deal with others tactfully and be able to bear up with their weaknesses. 
Though the community will not tolerate any one’s insclting him, still they, have a right to 
expect that he will not allow personal considerations to outweigh larger national considerations. 
His resignation comes at a very inopportune moment ; and it is to be trusted that the feeling 
of the community all over India will induce him to reconsider his decision.” 


8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 5th: November 1913, publishes a 
| m headed “‘ Shall (we) not gain notoriety even 
eae we are defamed ?” The poet, Maulvi Muhanr 
mad Abdulla, Nias, of Leiah, Muzaffargarh district, describes a Khan ur 
as a selfish title-hunter, and says that avarice has. made him evil-minded and 
has deprived him of his love for Islam. May the Government, he says, be 
saved a Khan Bahadur’s loyalty, which is a tissue of deception and 
wile. After calling a Khan Bahadur a traitor to his religion and faith, the 
writer says that it is useless to find further faultwith him; he has met with 
his deserts, for not only do Muhammadans look down upon him and disown 
his leadership, but Government also has seen through his machinations. All 
his claims to loyalty have been dashed to the ground, inasmuch as His 
Excellency the Viceroy has honoured those whom the Khan Bahadurs used to 
accuse of hundreds ‘of ‘faults. In conolusion, the writer observes that a Khan 
‘Bahadur only desires fame, and makes him say “ Shall we not gain notoriety 
even if we are defamed?” | 


980 


| 9. The following is from: the Comrade 
a Tis sot estan among (Delhi) of the 25th October 1913 :— 


” 7. 9, on neciless to state that the Moslem excitement in India had 
deen entirely due to the troubles, the sufferings and the trials of the Moslem communities 
abroad. _ The aggressive movements of Ef against. the ind ent Moslem kingdoms, 
the grave menace that threatened.their i mdence and life, the sheer’ greed, intolerance 
and the naked assertion of brate force that have characterised these aggressions, shook the 
inden Mussalmans to their depths. For the first time in their history they felt the pulse 

and recovered their. deep:attachment and devotion to the basic ideals of their 
er This. manifestation of Islamic brotherhood and solidarity has proved in an unmistak- 
able manner that Islam is not yet s spent force, that it is not » mere fetish holding stupid 
communities in thrall, sucking their life blood and exacting worship without reverence. It is 
still a force of cosmie vitality mo t the lives of millions. The sense of common danger 
has brought home eyen to the most i t among the faithful the itude of their 
common The sense of loyalty to their creed is the most ificant and central 
fact about the Mussalmans of India to-day. The future of the community that still retains 
re worth living and dying for camnot be without promise. But the danger is lest 
the utter loss of faith m the secular ideals of Europe should drive the commanity back within 


its shell to nourish dull hatred or implacable sense of wrong and shut itself in stern isolation 
* 


SP fee a reo ee eee ae ne NE EE the world. 


“ Certain tendencies of the Moslem mind at present are a little perplexing and they 
will have to be vigorously combated - at all develop signs of persistence. The time 
of patient and accurate stock-taking and ‘cannot be postponed without involving 
communal affairs in chaos. tie ce is our ide ag De to examine with some care the tendencies 
that wear an aspect 1 er © See. ts ena g may not be palatable, but it 
hae got to be faced. o Mussalman can shirk the duty without betraying himself. 


> A ie most. disquisting tendency that strikes a dispassionate observer as he surveys 
Moslem affairs is that the community. .is acquiring a taste to run by taking the bit in its 
mouth. To some it may even appear that the bit and the reins no longer exist. No 
community can do in these days without an organisation, without a guide, without some 
supreme controlling hand. The will must be disciplined if the se is to be achieved. 
We trust we will not be mistaken. We are not holding a brief forthe charlatan and the 
uack that had »so.long held the community in an iron grip asa vice. They have got-their 
) wrod and rightly ; and we may be sure they will never get a chance to exploit once more 
the confidence and good will of the Mussalmans. But if the old charlatan and the quack 
have been found out and stripped bare of their glamour and their pretences, it is all the 
more necessary to guard ggainst the growth of a. vicious and cynical temper which revels 
in denouncing all new as chariatancy and deceit. The spirit of negation, of distrust, 
of lofty disdain will render the community intellectually bankrapt and morally sterile. 
Some of the loudest voices that have‘played on the oredality of the ice Hla and swayed 
them by their mystic clamour and high falutin ’ notes have mainly been directed to dis- 
erediting all that is old. They have done some useful work in helping to destroy old idols. 
But whenever they have come to point the new path and fix the new goal they have 
fumbled and only made the confusion worse confounded by their tall garallity. They have 
eried for light for, emanci ‘have filled the whole atmosphere with dark, x floor 
tidns’ of problema ‘they do not understand. ‘The shades of the a are 
still as as ever. These were the voices of the storm and will probably die away 
with the last peal of thunder. But they have succeeded in creating among the Muvsalmans 
a spirit of doubt and irreverence. We trust the spirit will not linger long and will soon 
be replaced by something more trustfal, more robust, more ening, which would give 
the communijy strength and confidemce enough to address itee its new and heavy 
the o The supreme need . is the meeninten of the. communal energy atid the evolution of 
the co 


communal will. 


ariger is lest t igi igi accl Htentally acquire a ‘taste for 
2 as been nothing, on the whole, throughout Lowy. eo goo 
that.conld feel tend a: teniper The of the Musealtans were stirted deeply, and 
naturally - enough thy aed go ‘6 genuinely foretble expreasion. It is, however,’ manifest 
st the. strain of. follawed. by. inevitable, Lh apg and moral lessitude, and 


the manner in which | se a ll snes beanie Hpooeh te amr: ah i “Sai 


the staff of which it we 
ee. f bd : b nbe 4 bie ncaa 
sien ah aac 


fascination 
‘Bht some. 
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have spent in-chronicling the fall of the sparrow would have sufficed for less gushing souls 
to record the doom of the world. Could these bouts be indulged iz without creating a taste 
or a craving for more? The Mussalmans have usually been noted for their sanity and balance, 


and we trust they are intellectually robust enough to shake themselves free from the glamour 
of the phrase and the tyranny of the catchword, e 


“ All these dangers may appear to be vague, ‘but they are none the less real and 
terrible. In the plastic condition of mood and feeling in which the Musalmans find them- 
selves just now, prompt and well-directed efforte have got to be made to create new unity 
of purpose and clear the path ahead. If things are left to take their own ccurse, the mood 
may be hardened into cynicism and the feelings may run into sterile waste. The past 
has been crowded with events, and the experiences of the Musealmans are, if they only knew, 
s powerful challenge. They have yet to prove if they are fit to play an adequate part in 
shaping the course of human history. bs * s * sit 


10. The Akhbar th A yop spe jd the 31st October 1913, has a note 
ives statue.” As compared with 
ee Lord Clive, it observes, Lord Curzon ae usillani- 
mous, for when he was Viceroy a military officer—Lord Kitchener—dealt him 
such a blow that he had to resign and take to flight. Now that Lord Clive’s 
statue has been erected, there is no necessity to raise a statue to Lord Curzon 
in Calcutta, especially when the very personification of Prahlad* is governing 
“us.” It cannot be denied, it continues, that the portraits of a man like Lord 
Hardinge are worthy of being hung in every house. At Cawnpore His Excel- 
lency appeared as a veritable angel of peace; in fact, His Excellency’s services 
in this connection are so great that it will be a fitting memorial to place a 
beautiful life-size portrait of Lord Hardinge in the Cawnpore Mosque. It 
then apostrophises Lord Hardinge in the following words :—“ May thou be 
victorious, O angel of peace! May thy shadow ever remain over us.’ In con- 
clusion it asks whether Lord Curzon can in the course of his seven years’ rule 
(of this country) produce any instance of a similar service. 


11, The Darbar (Lahore\, of the 31st October 1913, has a note entitled 
ies dea teeta we be ae mone a Hardinge * 
we emenglie, Ae. nonpe me * erring to Lord Hardinge’s alleged resignation an 

ia an cms the appointment of sir, hve in his place, the 
paper aske Indians to urge Government to extend the period of Lord Hardinge’s 
tenure of Viceroyalty in India, because he has won the hearts of Indians by 
good statesmanship, fairmindedness and justice, If, however, Government does 
not think it advisable to accede .to “our” request, still, in spite of the 
numerous qualifications of Lord Kitchener, it ought to appoint a Viceroy who 


has not held the post of Commander-in-Chief in India. 
The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 30th October 1913, has the following :— 


* In another column we bave reproduced an article from a recent issue of Capsfal 
tegarding the rumour about Lord Hardinge’s early resignation. 


« . * « * s * * 


“ Lord Hardinge, says Captial, was never particularly fitted for the office of Viceroy 
Lord Hardinge may not be exactly an ideal Viceroy. Some oF the acts of his Government. 
have undoubtedly excited strong public feeling and in one or two cases the attitude and policy 
of his Government have been strongly condemned by public opinion. Still it is undeniable 
that in some directions he has shown himself to be an exceptionally able and strong Viceroy. 
His courageous annulment of the Partition of Bengal and his equally courageous enunciation 
of the principle of Provincial autonomy, coupled with his refusal to go back upon his declara- 
tion, have endeared him to all classes of our countrymen, and they will be sorry to part with 
him even a day before the expiry of his term.”’ 


12. The Khalsa Sewak ee a 20h October 1913, publishes 
caer a leader dwelling on advantages of nationality 
at heer wy and union. It observes that the British nation 
owes its present greatness to the union of its various members, and says that 


ed 


- @ Prahiad in the Himda mytho is the saint!y son of a demon king, Hiranya Kashyapu, who was the 
enemy of gods. The king did not desire his son to champion the good and to worship God, but as the latter 
persisted in doing so his father resorted to various barbarous devices in order to kill him, In the ond, however, 
vablad triamphad, and his father was killed by the man-lion incarnetion of Vishnu. 
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the British Government is in the habit of acceding to the demands of those 
eople only who display some signs of nationality. "iehain madans, it continues, 
ve always kept themselves aloof from Hindus and have consistently opposed. 
the Congress movement. But when the Congress bore sweet fruits, the lion’s 
share fell to the Muhammadans. They also obtained by strenuous agitation 
Se rights for themselves, fo such an extent that they obtained the highest 
appointments in the country, keeping more learned and capable Hindus in the 
background. All this is simply due to the national spirit of Muhammadans. 
Government loosened its purse-strings to help those who fought against the 
authorities. at Cawnpore, and even a Commissioner became Secretary of 
the Fund raised for their help. Indeed, it was Muhammadan unity which 
“unsettled ’’ even a “settled ” fact, for nobody could have thought at the time 
that the Government would be so overawed by the outcries of Muhammadans 
and (their reference to) the Amir of Afehanistan and the Sultan of Turkey as 
to lose its prestige by ordering the re-erection of the demolished wall of the 
Cawnpore Mosque. Even such a power as that of Great Britain had to yield 
before unity and nationality. If those expressions, the article suitinnss, ta 
which Sir Louis Dane gave utterance in the face of the Sikh deputation which 


‘waited upon him, had heen used in regard to Muhammadans, they would have 


made thes welkin ring with their outcries. But the Sikhs are torn asunder by 
factions and pe y spirit, and are suffering the greatest trouble and hardship i 

Canada and the United States. Their community is unhesitatingly imaked 
in the Census Report ; they are suspected of being seditionists ; their religious 
tokens such as kirpan are wrested from them ; their jhatka shops are forcibly 
closed ; here their hair is forcibly cut off, and elsewhere their Gurus are 
burleequed. Such is the wretched condition of a powerful community which 
at one time overawed the world by its braye deeds. In conclusion, the per 
urges the-Sikh community, if it wishes to see itself respected both at home and 
abroad, to shake off its lethargy, to awake from the sleep of negligence in which 
it is locked, to give up party feeling and to infuse life info the nation by 

resorting tq unjon, 


IIT.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


13. Ina leaderette on the recent kidnapping of Hindus in Bannu, 


Tribal raide into British territory. the follo bi wg of the 6th November 1913, 


“ The matter is growing daily moreand more serious. The usual frontier measures 
which consist of threatening and coaxing tribal leaders alternately are now of no avail. Stern 
and more Sqerae measures are necessary, failing which the Government ghould state their 
inability to protons Hindus.” 7 


IIE.—Nativge STatEs. 


14. Under the heading “The exposure of the policy of the ruler of - 

wn Kashmir: the Muhammadans of Kashmir are 
7 afin becoming victims of a wrong principle,” the Vaki} 
(Amritsar), , of the ist November 1913, refers to a speech recently delivered 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir at the prize distribution to the 
students of f the Partah College, Srinagar, and says that His Highness has clearly 
roved by this speech that ‘he has no sympat ey’ Rag with the heioneed people of 
his State, even.though they may « Seaolleetd more 95 ator cent. of the pe popula- 
tion, and that they are not even f rosie. of His Highness’ 
speech, it opines, will prove an eye-opener for M es A neral, and 
for the Kashmir Muhammadans in particular. The paper would like to 
inigecee on the mind of the Mahamip thas the polloy whict é is pursuing jin 
governing his country is not permissible in any civilised nation or 
eountry, ‘and is contrary to the principles of civilisation lead morality. The 
of an enlightened and wise father is to place his incapable children 
of oa iisels with his cleyer and able children, and not to sympathise 
Uae A former. It. then refers the Maharaja 

iz His-Honour Sir M. O’ Dwyer at a i 


to the apecch recent Gelivened 
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in which he said that a father’s conduct could not be blameworthy if he 
took special care of his weak and backward children in order to place them 
on & footing of equality with his able advanced offspring. While His 
Highness is not prepared to acknowledge the importance of a principle which 
is likely to improve the status of backward Muhammadans, everything is 
being done by the Muhammadan States, even at the cost of Muhammadan 
interests, to give Hindus no cause for complaint, 


15. The Paisa Akhbar Sag wee the 2nd November 1913, publishes 
; a note ed “The grievances of poor Muham- 
on ee madans in Patiala.” In coutiaantion of its pre- 
vious remarks on the subject (vide paragraph 17 of Selections No. 42), the 
per reports that the avocused have been found guilty of demolishing the 
ikh temple and have been sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs, 25 each. Although these sentences, it adds, are heavy for such 
a case, yet *our’”’ Sikh neighbours do not feel satisfied with them and are 
reported to have decided to take the case to the higher authorities with a 
view to secure a heavier punishment for the alleged insult to the Granth 
Suhtb (Sikh scripture) and the temple. In oonclusion, the paper condemns 
the prevailing spirit among the Sikhs, and expresses a hope that the higher 
courts of the Patiala State will do justice to the Muhammadans concerned. 


16, The Zomindar (Lahore), of the 2nd November 1913, publishes a 
edste eliien leader headed “The Mueszin ig ordered to stop 
his Asan (call to prayer)”. The recent sad and 
horrible events in connection with the mosques at Cawnpore, Karachi, Jamna 
Bridge, Agra and Ghazipur, says the paper, are unparalleled inthe annals of India, 
Indeed, the demolition of mosques in broad daylight under British rule amazed 
not only Muhammadans, but also other Indian communities who love reli- 
gion more than their lives. Calls to prayer apart, some imprudent British 
officials, intoxicated by authority, have dismantled even mosques, thereby 
effectually putting a stop to Azan and Namaz. Only under British rule, 
based as it ison the solid rock of justice, equity and fairness, is it possible that the 
demolished mosques could have been rebuilt and the grievances of Muham- 
madans have been redressed. The article then refers to the insult offered to 


the Quran by a Hindu jailor in Poonch, and says that in some Hindu States © 


of Rajputana Muslims are strictly forbidden to eat beef, and in others they 
are not allowed to shoot even birds. In fact, Muhammadans pass their lives. 
with great difficulty in Hindu States, for in places where the Muhammadan 
element is in the minority they are not allowed to observe fasts or to say 


pores or make the call for prayers. Nor is this state of affairs confined to . 


indu States, for it is to be found in British territory also wherever the 
Muhammadan population is infinitesimally small when compared with that 
of the Hindus. The Zamindar then publishes an extract from an order 
passed by the Council of Regency, Kalsia State, in a case relating to the 
call to prayers, in which the President of the Council dismissed a Muham- 
madan petition asking for permission to chant the call loudly, on the ground 
that 35 years ago Muhammadans signed an agreement promising to chant 
the call so quietly as not to reach a Hindu temple near the mosque. The 
paper condemns the order, and says that a call chanted in accordance with it 
cannot fulfil the object for which it is intended.. As to the agreement re- 
ferred to, it is quite possible that Muhammadans may have signed it under 
compulsion. That they are not satisfied with the agreement is clear from the 
fact that they made efforts on various occasions to obtain permission to chant 
the call loudly. But they were invariably referred to the 35 years’ old agree- 
ment, which is held to be unchangeable. It may, however, be borne in mind 
that Sikhashahi (mal-administration which prevailed during the Sikh régime) 
was very prevalent 35 years ago, and that a biased order such as that under 
reference, which was passed so many years back, appears to be strange and 
ridiculous in these days of education and civilisation. It is an admitted fact 
‘hat an Eastern ruler has more regard for religion than a Western one, and 
hat’ the former is accordingly looked upon as’an incarnation pf God. But 
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does not the Raja of Kalsia realise his duties towards his subjects in regard to 
their religion ? When he has so much regard for a Hindu temple, there is no 
reason why he should have no respect for a mosque. It is anything but just 
to withhold permission from Muhammadans to chant the call to prayers loudly, 
and it is hoped that the Raja will oblige Muhammadans by redressing their 
grievances. In conclusion, the paper observes that this case naturally gives 
rise to the question that if—which God forbid—the shadow of the British 
Government were to be removed from the country and the sceptre were to = 
away to Hindus, what would be the fate of the Muhammadan religion? ‘“ May 
we not witness such a time.” ) | 


IV.—Kuve-Kin1ine. — 


17. The Munir hang), of the oe Menge how publishes Poon aa 
ution in whi e writer “ Asi”? says that for 
SS «6am past the Hindus have been "ietetinlonl: 
to force the Muhammadans to give up the beneficial sacrifice of kine, there- 
by depriving (it. filching away from) Muhammadans, by fair means or 
foul, of their ancient and religious rights. As the ‘Id is drawing nearer, 
and as Muhammadans have to perform the duty (of sacrifice) by the slaughter 
of cows and bullocks alone, it is desirable that they should ask the authorities 
to adopt adequate and proper measures in order to avert disturbances, so that: 
poor Muhammadans may not have their honour compromised and their lives 
and property destroyed (di¢. sacrificed) for the sole offence of slaughtering 
kine in the way of God. | | 


Writing under the heading “ ’Id-ul-Zuha and the question of cowkilling,”: 
the Watan (Lahore), of the 3lst October 1913, dwells on the religious import- 
ance of sacrifice (on the occasion of the Id), and says that the sacrifice of the cow 
and the camel has been made obligatory only for those Muhammadans who can-. 
not afford to buy sheep and goats, which are sold at a higher price. The paper. . 
remarks that the injury which is done to Africa and Arabia by the sacrifice of. 
camels is not less than that done to India by the sacrifice of kine, and says. 
that if Hindus could make such a (material) sacrifice as to provide sheep and 
goats for Muhammadans at cheaper rates (than those at which they are now 
sold), the latter would not sacrifice kine at all. But why do Hindus say that 
cow-killing alone is the cause of disunion (between Hindus and Muham- 
madans), especially when they are quite unable to stop the daily slaughter of cows 
and bullocks in the country ? In truth, their attempt to force Muhammadans 
to give up cow-killing can only mean that the latter should sacrifice their 
religious duties at the altar of unity, and when Hindus gain their ends it will 
not be surprising if bay Be that unity can be effetied only if Muhammadans 
madness +c The Waéan would therefore ask Muhammadans to be care- 
ful to pursuea proper line of conduct in the settlement of the question. The 
ay then urges the leaders and all patriotic Indians to exercise their power 
= influence to prevent any disturbance on the occasion of the forthcoming 
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18. Writing under the heading “Is this demand insulting ? Worthy 
iisniaianain , of attention by the promoters of union,” the 
_Hindusend Muhammedans and, Paigham-i-Sulah (Lahore), of the 30th October 

a kine-protection, etc. | | . ss 
ea 1913, says that the Arya Gazet/e in a recent issue 
_ described the Paigham-t-Sutah’s suggestion that Muhammadans should give 
up kine-killing if Hindus sincerely repeat the Muhammadan K.lima, as 
barbarous and insulting. The paper expresses surprise that (utterance of) 
the Kalsma should be regarded as insulting by the Aisa), and remarks that 
the first part of the Kalima “7 that there is but one God,-and the latter 
part says that Muhammad is His Prophet. Do not Aryas believe in the unity 
of the Godhead? Will they consider it necessary, merely to oppose a fact, 
to pn cn’ evsics crores of gods? ‘Will they not t Muhammad 
as His Prophet, Ceapoetatty) when “we” are prepared to honour and res- 
pect Krishna and Kama? Why then should the Paigham-i-Sulah’s sug- 
gestion be characterised as insulting? If they regard such a suggestion as, 
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insulting to their religion, Muhammadans also will regard the suggestion that 

they should give up kine-killing 4s insulting to their religion, because they are 

itted by their religion to kill kine, But if this is the attitude of (Aryas) 

n respect of a matierin which Muhammadans are conceding more than 

pe eat the future of union between Hindus and Muhammadans is 
inaee 


In a note headed “A complicated problem,” the Zamindar (Lahore), 
of the 5th November 1913, refers to a cablegram from Messrs. Wazir Hasan, 
Muhammad Ali and Zafar Ali asking their co-religionists in India, out 
of respect for Hindu sentiments, to forego this year their right to sacrifice cows 
(on the occasion of the coming ’Id), and says that from a political stand- 

int the movement seems to augur (good) results. The question of cow- 
| killing, however, is not political, and its solution depends greatly on the Ulemes 
of India. Ifthe Ulemas were to arrive ata decision satisfactory to Hindus 
it would afford “us” t pleasure. It is “our” earnest desire that the 
question may be settled once for all, but it seems to require time and 
sacrifice for its solution. 


_ Writing under the heading “Some causes which tend to offend 
Hindus,” the Vakil (Amritsar), of the lst November 1913, says that, 
as the question of kine-killing is not the only question which offends 
Hindus, it is a mistake on the part of some simpletons to imagine that the mere 
abandonment of kine-killing by Muhammadans will please “ our’? Hindu 
countrymen and will induce them to treat Muhammadans as their brothers, 
If Muhammadans were to give up the slaughter of cows, they would next be 
required to take a vow not to cut pipal trees, to condemn the Alienation of 
Land Act, and to ask Government to abandon the scheme of separate electo- 
rates. In short, Hindus would not hesitate to put forward one demand after 
another until Muhammadans abolished the Leaguc and merged themselves in 
the Congress, and renounced Islam in favour of Hinduism. The paper then 
observes that, as long as the circumstances which brought about the establish- 
ment of the Muslim League are in existence, Muhammadans cannot as a 
body join the (Indian National) Oongress. There can be no denying the 
fact that Muhammadans are always anxious to unite with their Hindu 
countrymen, but at the same time it should be remembered that they can 
never follow the suicidal policy of abandoning the special communal interests 
with which their future prosperity is bound up, and of renouncing the 
League in favour of the Congress, — 


V.—Native Societies aND RELIGIOus MatTrers, 


19. The Curzon Gazette (Delhi), of the 23rd October 1913, pub- 

She Delhi mest lishes a leader headed “The first of October's 
we meeting in Delhi of Khan Bahadurs and be- 
trayers of religion: wrong policy of Government and its ignorance 
of the feelings and sentiments of the public.” Referring to the excitement 
which prevailed in Delhi against the above meeting both before and after 
it was held, the paper says that not only did the meeting prove a failure, but 
that its President, the Nawab of Rampur, was also displeased with the treat- 
ment he received at the hands of the audience. Government, it continues, 
has not so far found means of ascertaining the real feelings and sentiments 
of the people, and its ignorance in this respect has given rise to anarchical 
alias tal other complications. Titled gentlmen, Municipal Commissioners, 
and others, on whom Government relies for its information about public feel- 
ing, can never furnish true information on the subject, for they are absorbed 
more in the attainment of their own private ends and in securing titles and 
position than in pony ego their communal interests. If Government 
continues to rely on these worthies, more serious difficulties will probably 
arise (in future). The-paper then remarks that all Western institutions 
cannot suit the East, and advocates the revival of the system followed by 
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Akbar of appointing moh-lladére and holding them responsible for the supply 
of information regarding public matters and all movements of the ae 
living in their respective mohallas, and regarding new arrivals, etc. Thé 
newspapers, it continues, are in these days regarded as the exponents of public 
opinion, but unfortunately Europesh officers do not read the vernacular 


‘papers, which are left to the mercy ofan inefficient department of translators, 


which, since the enforcement of the Press Act, hunts up articles hostile to Gov- 
ernment, leaving severely alone all reasonable criticism ey affairs and 
sane advice profiered to Government. This is the reason why complications 
arise and Government is put to trouble in bringing about their settlement. 


20. The Kashmiri Magazine (Lahore), of the 28th October 1918, has 
a note entitled “ Reverence shown to places of 


_ Rnropesns atid Islamis plaws of policions worship (lit. religious plactes).”” Re- 
Te | forte to the Governance e India's recent order 
prohibiting Europeans from entering into the Jain Mandir in Mount Abu 
with their boots‘on, the paper says that this order clearly shows that if a 
reasonable request in connection with a religious affair be made to Governe 
mnent in a proper way, itis sure to be conceded. After congratulating the 
followers of Jainism on their success, 2 paper says that it cannot but pity 
the condition of Muhammadans, even whose Juma mosque at Delhi European 
travellers enter with their boots on. | 


21. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 28th October 1913, has a 
sn Cotes ‘slite leader headed “What we have lost and what we 
9h have gained at Cawnpore.” In continuation of its 
remarks on the subject (vide paragraph 6 of Selections No. 44), the paper 
observes that: Muhammadans are clearly losers in the settlement of the Cawn- 
re affair. It declares that the settlement is a mere compromise, and that 
uhammadans should therefore rather rest satisfied with it than show ecstatic 
delight: such. Muhammadan rejeicings, indeed, are calculated to afford Anglo- 
Indians an opportunivy to criticise adversely His Excellency’s action, and to 
make Muhammadans appear shallow-minded. The paper then summarises the 
writings of Matiana- Abdul Bari on the subject of the Cawnpore mosque settie- 
ment* and observes that in the present circumstances it would have been ntuch 
better'if the accused had had a regular trial, for the irregularity and severities 
practised by the local authorities would then have been brought to light. 
As to the law ensuring oe for the sacred places of Muhammadans, it 
may be borne in mind that, although Mr. Baza Ali has referred to a promise 
held out by His Excellency in this connection, yet the Viceroy himself did 
not utter a single word on the tubject'in his speech. 


' In its ‘issue dated ‘the-31st October 1918, -the :paper publishes from one 
Shafiq Ahmad Umarpiri, df Hissar, Punjab, a communication headed “ A few 
simple questions for the Hamdard and the Zamindar in connéction ‘with the 
settlement of the Cawnpore mosque (affair). What-we have.gained and what 


‘we ‘have lost in all these disputés.” 


:  Cornmenting on this communication, which sets forth the stock objec- 
tions of a section of ‘the _Muhbammadan community against the Cawn- 
pore compromise, the Paisa Akhbar ‘supports the writer in criticizing 
the conduct of the. so-called nationalist Muslim ‘organs, which have 
‘made the general Muhammadan community waste its hard-earned money in 
holding ‘rejoicings over the settlement of the Cawnpore affair. It then takes 
to task those ‘persons ‘who caused.a disturbance.in the recent Delhi meeting, 
and. who: subsequently acted in defiance, of the very principles for the non- 
observance of which they were incensed against the:promoters of that meeting. 
‘In order to'keep the general'community ignorant of the real facts of the whole 
affair, it‘ continues, ‘these :persens .are resorting to various tactics. They have 
issued over the signatures of the Hon’ Ali and Mr. ‘Muhammad 


‘The gist of this was published in pargraph 2508 of the Booret, Abstzset 
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Yakub a circular letter desctibing the solution of the Cawnpore affair as 4 
victory for Muhammadans, and containing a number of other such mis-state- | 
ments, which, . if left uncontradicted, are likely to render the question of the 
protection of religious buildings very licated in future. It is to be regretted | 
that the Hon’ble Mr. Raza Ali—who at the Delhi meeting declared the site of 
the bathroom to be sacred and an integral part of the mosque, and said that 
Muhammadans would remain dissatisfied as long as the site was trodden by the 
unholy feet of pedestrians, donkeys, &c.—accepted, without the consent of the 
community, & settlement which still left the site in danger of being trodden upon q 
by donkeys, &e. The Paisa Akhbar then opserves that the signatories of the 4 
circular letter had no right to disclose publicly certain official secrets which they i] 
revealed therein : they had no right to say that the Viceroy determined the terms 

of the settlement in the teeth of the — of almost all the members of his 

Executive Oouncil. Such conduct on the part of the Hon’ble Mr. Raza Ali and 
Mr. Muhammad Yakub is, to say the least, impolitic and injurious. They have 

also said that the local authorities were not taken into confidence by the 

Viceroy, and have misinterpreted the words of His Excellency’s speech by 

announcing that, as the Viceroy admitted that under Muhammadan law the 

site of the mosque should be used for the purpose of a mosque alone, His 

Excellency did not think it desirable to say anything about the question of 

the possession of the site of the bathroom. 


Writing under the heading “ A further glance at the settlement of the 
Cawnpore affair,” the Hamdard (Lahore), of the 28th October 1913 says 
that it has received a number of letters expressing dissatisfaction with the 
settlement, and summarises as below the objections raised against the same :— 


(1) It is im r to construct a footpath on the site of the bathroom, 


which cannot be used for purposes other than that of a 
mosque. 


(2) It was improper to admit in the address presented to His Ex- 
cellency that the accused were guilty. 


(3) The local officials have not been -censured or otherwise repri- 
manded for their high-handedness. 


(4) Nothing has been done for the Cawnpore widows and orphans. 


(6) If exception has been taken to the recent Delhi meeting, in which 
His Highness the Nawab of Rampur proposed a compromise 
almost on the lines on which it has now been effected, why is 
the Viceroy’s solution not objected to? 


(6) The‘securities furnished by (Muhammadan) newspapers have not 
‘been refunded. 


Proceeding, the paper says that some -of the above objections have 
been honestly raised by those who do not approve of the decision, while 
others ‘are based on party feeling, and have been raised by those who 
have been enraged by the failure of the Delhi meeting. It refers the 
former to Maulana Abdul Bari’s communication on the subject* and says 
‘that the question of the construction of the footpath is such as:can be — 
‘settled'by Muhammadans with the local’ Municipality. The accused ‘in the 
‘Cawnpore case had in reality acted against the law, and there was no harm 
‘dn acknowledging what was true. Asto censuring the officials concerned, it is 
noteworthy that nothing has been done or said about them. But.the Hamdard 
is of opinion that the Vieeroy’s action has adequately condemned their conduct, 
‘and that there is now no need to press the matter.further. It yet remains to 
‘be seen, however, ‘what Government will do for the widows and orphans of 
‘Cawnpore. ‘Referring to the second class of objectors, the paper remarks 

‘that it ie’ sufficient to say that those who thought it dangerous or beneath their 
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* Gee foot note on page 986, 
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digni to take interest in the Cawn affair in its primary stages seem to 
dignity t into the arena toward the los of the affair, simply to show 
the world that nothing can accomplished without their intervention. 
Muhammadans, thank ( only w realised the power of unity and united 
work. They have found out that heir unity sca & is sufficient to advocate 
their cause, yal that the trusteeship of mi Aligarh Qollege is not the only 
passport to the leadership of the country. 


‘The same paper, in its issue of the 80th October 1913, publishes from 
Saiyid Qamar-ud-din Ahmad, Qamar, of Sandela, a poem headed “At last 
the wall appeared from behind the screen. In the poem the writer expresses 

e (to His 4 agp J for the settlement of the Cawnpore affair), and 

says that a... ry gd aa fd Viceroy would grant something 

more, for. those who ask the V receive whatever they ask with« 

out hesitation. “We,” he adds, “he are i baehte (it. those who sit on the 

und) should have been given the land (of the demolished rtion), ly A 

id ror require to go-to the “ upper world” (the erection of P mg 

raise the demolished portion from the ground). Nevertheless, “ we ‘thenk 

God that “we” have been given the thing ‘‘we"' desired and that the wall 
has appeared from behind the screen, 


_. | The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 29th October 1913, publishes from Khan 
rare Maulvi vb roe mR of Allahabad, a poém headed “ Thanks. 
" The writer remarks that, as the bea 


Ante of the Peale ond 
iceroy ia kind-hearted. 


- . In a note headed * Expression of j — sedition and mischief.mak- 
ing”, the Zamindar lahew), ¢ of the 9th ctober 1913, says that the most, 

surprising feature of the Cawnpore affair is that it has enabled those who 
were characterised as seditious arid mischief-makers to make big Khan Bahadura- 
and loyalists take a back seat. When the latter saw that their loyalty wag 
unayailing, and that the Viceroy himself had joined the seditionists and mis- 
chief-mongers, they at once mixed themselves up with them and began 
to show ra delight (over the settlement of the Cawnpore incident). 
But, to tell the truth, the Khan Bahadurs are quite helpless in the matter, 
because they vedo nothing to do with mosques, &c., and their sole object 
of worship i is (the authorities), to whoge tune th always dance. The paper 
then says that thanks are due to His Excellency for enabling, at least fer 
a time, the loyalists and seditionists to express their pleasura together. 
The Hilal (Calcutta), it concludes, has truly said that those who did not 
express sorrow at the Cawnpore trouble have no right to be joyful over its 
settlement, and that their participation in the rejoicings of the seditionists 


clearly prove that also were included among them. Indeed, the tragic 
) Pine ‘Sed Angst Ine hes made it poole to diag true fom 
Ta a Muhammadans. 


In its issue of the 80th October 1913, the paper publishes an article 
headed Some lessons from the Cawn incident, ’* in the course of which it 
gays that the Cawnpore affair has Muhammadans an opportunity of 


and the greatness and a a of their united power 
jtiging nd tin of which made them (forme fe cpp from co Gining 
‘even. in” of serious import. “Gur ariificial oo ” it 


‘continues, who kept them overawed, were se = the lood of this 
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influenced the Viceroy to.come down from the lofty (heights of Simla) (the 
words can also mean to ‘climb down’) in order to “put a stop to the fast- 
moving political machinery at Cawnpore,” and to release the prisoners. 
The paper admits that “our” difficulties are undoubtedly great—so great, 
in fact, that they appear to be well nigh insurmountable, simply because “ we ” 
have never before planted “ our” feet in the valley of difficulties and troubles. 
But when, by “our industry and endurance, we shall have become cap- 
able of contending successfully with all kinds of dangers, we shall then 
find no difficulty which we cannot solve effectually. The past events have 
proved a means of opening our eyes, and it is now our duty not to go 


to sleep again. ”’ 


The same paper, in its issue of the 4th November 1913, publishes an 
account of its (present) editor’s recent visit to Oawnpore in order to take part in 
the celebrations held in honour of the settlement of the mosque affair. Among 
the European guests of the evening, says the editor, Messrs, Tyler, Simm, Dodd 
and Kendall deserve special mention. Their presence in the assemblage is signi- 
ficant of the fact that Muhammadans are naturally generous, high-minded and 
willing, for those who were then their beloved guests were the same men whose 
very names had been sufficient to excite them. The poor Muhammadans of 
Cawnpore have by such conduct revived Islamic traditions and have shown to the 
world of what stuff they are made. The editor then remarks that those who 
characterise their representatives as agitators or seditionists should be cured of 
this malady, and observes that it is owing to His Excellency Lord ‘Hardinge’s 
visit to Cawnpore and his love-inspiring statesmanship that the wide and 
deep gulf of estrangement created between the rulers and the ruled has been 
bridged over by feelings of mutual trust and sincerity. Indeed, this is the 
most important event of His Excellency’s régime, the memory of which even 
the strong hand of time will never be able to efface (from the minds of the 
people). The Editor would persistently adhere to his oft-repeated contention 
that, until the European officials associate in one way or another with the 
people, they can never obtain full information regarding their real feelings 
and sentiments, In fact, Government has found that the complicated machin- 
ery of its news supplying agency is absolutely useless, for Government informants 
in pursuance of their policy do not like to bring to light true and actual 
facts, but try to conceal them still more. 


~The Watan (Lahore), of the 3lst October 1913, has a note entitled 
—“* Demands have begun (to be made).” Referring to the demands made by the 
Zamindar in connection with the settlement of the Cawnpore affair (vide 

ph 6 of Selections No. 44), the paper says that while it is one thing to 
Seales mercy and kindness over the mosque affair, it is quite a different thing 
to ask for the refund of securities demanded or confiscated from newspapers in 
the interests of the administration. The latter involves the modification of the 
Press Act, a question which should on no account be confused with the mosque 
affair. But the unjustifiable freedom of the nationalists, which makes them 
change their policy frequently (4é¢. change their colour like a chameleon), will 
never allow them to realise this obvious difference, for they have only one object 
in view, and that is to gain their selfish ends by inflaming the minds of the 


illiterate populace, 


Writing under the heading ‘Some aspecta of the settlement,”’ the 
Comrade (Delhi), of the 1st November, remarks as under :— 


‘(% * * The manner of the restoration of the mosque may not honestly appear to 
some to bein exact accordance with the Islamic law on the subject. It should, however, 
' be remembered that the decision was arrived at after an eminent Moslem theologian, who is held 
‘- jn special estéera for his independence and fove of Islam, had weighed and judged the issne. 
But even if it be true that the requirements of the Islamic law in relation to mosques have not 
been wholly satisfied in this case, we have to remember the circumstances which rendered 
the affair a ated Seg of motive and standpoint, The head of the Provincial Government 

had defined his attitude in-uncompromising terms. He had been driven, much against hig 
will, to previpitate judgment and found himeelf, all ynconsciously perhaps, taking his stand in 


fe age — 


) ility and by piercing tight vi the heart of the affair has. 
sought to right a wrong. it is the ‘of thks Hobie bot which has won the hearte of - the 
Musealmans, A few of them may not be fully eatisfied with the decision about the mosque. 
All of them gratefully appreciate the great separation that the whole settlement implies ; and 
passing a the temporary loss and gain they may well fix their eyes on the great 
principles of justice, sympathy and tolerance on which the British rule’ has ‘been’ reared’ and 
‘which have been vindicated once more in so signal a manner by the highest representative of 
the Crown. 


— oe S Fe Thove who have sought to interpret it as a victory for the 
Musealmans have 2 false estimate of the character of the. commanity, If itis a triumph of 
Moslem agitation, itis far more # triumph of British justice. The real mood of the 
community is one of admiration for the | strength of character of the Viceroy, of returned 
confidence in the pledges and im rishable ttaditions of the British Rule. The responsible 
organs of Hindu opinion share Moslem gratification in full measure. But the ‘Anglo-Indian 
Pres:, that considers itself to enjoy the sole monopoly of advising those who are responsible 
for the governance of India, has, with few honourable exceptions, condemned the action of 
Lord Hardinge with varying degrees of violenee. * . 


“* ® * & The Cawnpore settlement has shown in a striking fashion how irresponsible 
the Anglo-Indian Press can be, and how ready it is to offer gratuitous insults both to the 
people and the Government. It has no sympathy with Moslem ‘ agitators,” for they had 
the temerity to entertain a grievance and question the judgment of ‘one of the most brilliant 
members of the Civil Service.’ It has’ scoffed at the Hinda dpihion because no consideration 
ean decently be shown to a community that had founded the Indian National Congress and: 
sown the wind of agitation. It has no respect for the King’s representative and his coun- 
sellors whose action ‘might prove to bea greater blow to British prestige in India tham 
was the disaster at Maiwand.’ (The European in India, however, might show his ‘respect 
“for the Deputy of the King Emperor only by throwing the blame for a gigantic blunder 
, on that vague abstraction known as ‘the government’ or ‘the suthorities’.”). The only 
sane and admirable body of people are ‘the Europeans in India,” official and non-official. 
:.- It is they alone whose opinion is entitled to weight. It is their prestige that has really 
suffered, because a whole community of mere Indians has got justice, because they have been 

allowed to build a forcibly demolished portion of their place of worship. in a modified form 
and becayse a number of their long suffering brethren, who were the victims: ef a riot which: 
: i was none aa their seeking, | have been met | Such is the ideal of the British Rule which 
ne. the Anglo-Indian papers have ent ee preached for years. Even the Viceroy, : the 
lB responsible head of the Government, has no ‘to meddle where the prejudices of the 
ale sits Bs trader or the self-willed Civil Servant are concerned, - _ Their words when once 
uttered s 


3 - the fate of entire. "Enda, = fo te ge a ey 
a) than the King himself, realize the mischief they are 
ig) : | in this. country. 
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religious tolerance established by British Rule is not an empty boast. We-haye reason to 
hope that all occasion for fature misunderstandings on thia score will be removed by a legis- 
lative measure ‘which will guarantee the absolute inviolability of the places of worship of all 
yn creeds, and will declare them immune from the operation of the Land Acquisition 


22. The Durbar — of “y - -October 1913, publishes from 
ie! i pen of “A Hindu uate ” a contribu- 
bare i tion ‘headed “The ‘nd in the Ajudhia 
riot are also deserving of mercy.” Oecrtain shortsighted officers, says the 
writer; sometimes adopt an attitude which in the long run proves highly in- 
yarious tothe interests of both. Government and its loyal subjects. Certain 
officers of this description, it continues, in utter disregard of British sense of jus- 
tice, have been frequently: seen to show partiality to one: community (lif. party) 
and acoord harsh treatment to the other. The truth of this will appear from 
certain cases inthe United Provinces where the loathsome policy of encouraging 
one community and trampling down the claims of the other has been adopted 
{by certain authorities). After remarking that the Ajudhia riot is the result 
of the objectionable attitude of officers of this type, the writer asks whether, 
if His Excellency can win the hearts of his Muslim subjects by setting the 
Cawnpore prisoners at liberty, it is incompatible with his paternal love that he 
should issue telegraphic orders (directing the Ajudhia authorities) to release 
the Ajudhia prisoners, thereby affording his Hindu subjects an opportunity of 
expressing gratitudetohim. “ We” feel confident, he adds, that His Excellency 
is not chary in showing that mercy which he displayed in the settlement of 
the Cawnpore affair. It is necessary, therefore, that His Excellency should 
extend his generous hand towards the Ajudhia prisoners and “ pull the ears” 
of the short-sighted authorities who were responsible for the riot. 


The Desh (Lahore), of the 3lst October 1913, publishes from “ An 
afflicted Hindu” a contribution headed ‘Why should the prisonersin (the) 
Ajudhia (riot case) be released?” ' Those, says the writer, who make the 
above demand should consider how dear-the bargain has proved to those who 
compelled Government to alter its attitude (in.connection with the Cawnpore 
affair) and caused a “settled fact”’ to be unsettled. He enquires whether 
‘Hindus “‘ paid the same cost” (in the Ajudhia riot) as Muhammadans paid 
(in the Cawnpore affair). Has the security of any Hindu paper been con- 
fiscated, or has any Hindu paper been required to furnish fresh security in 
connection with the Ajudhia riot. Has the amount of security risen so high 
as Rs. 10,000? Was any outcry raised or any agitation set on foot. through- 
out the length and breadth. of India? Were world-wide subscriptions raised ? 
Were Hindu Barristers and Pleaders drunk with the wine of service to their 
community, and did they perform their duty in the matter? Did the Ajudhia 
riot incite a brave Hindu to go to England to raise an outcry? If this be not 
the case, why should “ you” ask Government to release the Ajudhia prisoners 
like the accused in the Cawnpore case? Hindus, he adds, are absolute Mammon- 
worshippers; they. have not the least: feeling for their co-religionists, and 
hanker only after honorific titles. He then deplores the conduct of his 
eo-religionists in not even feeling for the cow, and says that Government 
knows that nothing serious has happened if the accused persons in the Ajudhia 


23. Writing oa a eneden unity, - aoe. Shang), of the 
. 42 _ ., 24th. October 1913, says that. Muhammadans may 
ee re join hands with Hindus, but they should not allow 
their weak existence to lose its individuality by merging into the superior 
‘force .of the:[other community. It then deplores the conduct .of certain 
Muhammadans who, in spite.of-their:ignorance of even the very principles of 
‘Islam, are nowadays unn ily interfering in-the interpretation of Islamic 
Jaw... Some of these ‘Muhammadans, it continues, are opposed to the purdah 
system, some consider: it & meritorious deed to dance in the guise of a bear 
during the Dussehra celebtations of the Hindus, and to. erect drinking booths 


@n similar occasions, and others:are unscrupulously raising an outcry against 
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cow: hundreds of times proved that, while 
@ rapprochement with Hindus, the 


extend,:the hand of reconciliation. 
’); Pleader, Sialkot, for making certain 


of disunion (J. disturbance y is whill 
tice. was in vogue for centuries, Hindus : always 

ike brethren in the past. What has happened, it asks, that Muhamniadans 
are being forced to give up the practice which is lawful according to Islam ? 
It then ires whether Hindus’ are eo Wo to the demand for separate 
electorates for Muhammadans on the ground that the demand if conceded will 
= Muhammadans on a footing of equality with Hindus, who hitherto have 
i the.sole arbiters of their destinies. Will Hindus cease regarding Muham- 
madans as dirtier than cats and dogs, and, if the Muhammadans give up kine- 
killing, will the dirtiest Hindu sweatmeat-seller cease to consign his cloth to 
the flames when it has happened to come into contact with the neat clothes 
worn by a Muhammadan? To tell the truth, Hindus will make no further 
concession than ceasing to speak against Muhammadans, for in their heart of 
hearts they will continue to the latter as filthy. The paper then describes 
how certain Hindu papers held that it was unlawful for the Hindu Theatrical 
Company, Maghiana, to engage Miechhae (Muhammadans) as actors for 
laying vaagl my of Ram and Lachhman, and concludes by observing that it 
ill never allow any reconciliation to be effected between the two communities 
which will cause Muhammadans to lose by the bargain. es 


The Comrade (Delhi), of the lst November 1913, has the following :—~ 


'' Events of sqme consequence arid move or less wide import have helped to bring some 
aspects of the Hindu-Moslem question into considerable prominence. The old standpoints 
on both sides are evidently sinew, byor bag, py and it is possible in a plastic state of 
thought and feeling to fix some fresh points of contact in inter-communal relations. The 
Hin ph weh sal merges Arg ote wom nye oe tall pte with studied courtesy and in 

; toné. ‘“Mussalmans on their part are waxing eloquent over tle thou; 
ways of some of them would strike one as needlessly. demonstrative, 
for the peculiar cigoumstances which have imp to their 


24. The Iena--Asharé (Delhi), of the Ist November 1918, publishes 
'.- -- from one © 0D ' cal. ee 
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‘ 
ee (? Eq women). The destructive glances and the bewitching 

ty (lit. moon-like faces) of these damsels have looted India, and their 
“silvern bodies have vanquished the black and made the white victorious.” 
Some of “our” Muslim brethren, ensnared the charming meshes of 
their coquetry, are trying.to bring their womenfolk before the light of the 
new. civilisation in order to make them the ornament of society. But those 
who are making the most strenuous efforts are certain worthies who have only 
recently, for certain unknown reasons, renounced the faith of their forefathers 
and embraced Islam, and whose “veins have not as yet lost their maternal 
influence.” The writer then depicts in similar Janguage Hindu women taking 
their bath in the —— and says that after bathing repair'to temples. 
(lé¢. taverns) where the idols themselves have been petrified (through) waiting 
(the arrival of) “these sweetheart worshippers.” Their songs in praise of their 
gods, their coquetry, their simple and innocent faces, their mutual dalliance, 
the ‘winking at their female friends and their oglings from behind their veils 
do not goin vain, for they lead to marvellous results. In short, these are 


the ordinary charms of the lack of Pardahk which no civilised Muhammadan 
can view with approval. 


25. The a of - 31st gr wend 1913, publishes 
m one Abu Suleiman mmad Idris Khan, 
The drotrine of the Atonement.  ¢ Badaun, a contribution headed “Atonement in. 
the Bible: was the Biblical Christ innocent or not?” It has already been 
proved, says the writer, that the birth of Jesus Christ was not the result of 
any process differing from the usual process of cohabitation between man and 
woman, and that he was consequently as much a sinner as any other human 
being. In support of this contention he quotes certain verses from the 
Bible. He then quotes John VII 6-10, and says that these verses show that 
Christ spoke not only a “ white” but a ‘‘ black ” lie, for although he -refused 
to join in a feast, yet he subsequently “ went up unto the feast, not openly, 
but (as it were) in secret.” He asks whether this does not constitute a lie. 
and whether this act Jit. it) is not sinful. He then remarks that Jesus loved 
women and mixed in their society, and, in support of his allegations, quotes 
Matthew XXVI 7-10, XXVII1 55, Mark XV 40-4] and Luke I 2-3; he 
further quotes John II 6-10 and says that it is extremely strange and most 
regrettable that a religious leader, who is either the son of God or God Him- 
self, not only drinks wine with great relish, but makes others drink it. He 
then quotes Mark XI 12, 14 and Matthew XXI 18, 19, and says that 
it is a pity that Jesus, whose intellect and senses were blunted by hunger, 
could not even think that the time for the fig tree to bear fruit had not yet 
come, and that without considering the circumstances in any way he caused 
the tree to wither away and thereby inconvenienced (/i¢. wounded the feelli 
of) lakhs of people who used to eat figs during the proper season. Was this 
not a great sin, asks the writcr ? In conclusion, he says that according to the 
Bible and other authorities Jesus is proved to be a personification of sin, 
and being a sinner himself he cannot atone for the sin of others. 


26. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 26th October 1918, publishes from 

P Thakur Jasraj Singh, Sisodia, Editor of the Raj put 
a he i ee _. Hferald, London, a contribution headed “Swami 
Dayanand and his Mission.” The writer says that Swami Dayanand was a 
stautich supporter of British rule in India, for, as he used to say in clear and 
unambiguous wor.ls, he knew that it was British rule alone, and not Moghal or 
Mahratta rule, which could have enabled him to remove the social defects of 
his co-religionists. He also praised British rule for having afforded the people 
a vast field for advancemert and reform. He was, moreover, fully cognisant 
of the help which the British Government rendered ‘to the people by infusing 
life into their dead bones, and he was convinced that India would shake off her 
let (1é¢. senselessness) of centuries and awaken. The main object of the 
Swami’s. Mission was to revive (lit. cultivate). in the minds of Indians their 
‘true and justifiable pride in their past, and to create in their minds the senti- 
ment of patriotism, and so weld the jarring elements of the Indian population 
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" sciother letter headed insts Desnnsio’ and: his 
The. writer ~Maufans Fagsl'ul’Haenn, Haerol, B.A., Abgarh— 
“Ary Stimajiats were to t at Tenet» liberal attitude towards 
et of Arabia, the Muhanimi would’ have no reason to be 
with them. Similarly Miieomedend a should display more 
brogd-mindedness and et hesitate to admit that the Swami was « great reformer. 
The writer thén deplores the conduct of certain short-sighted people who are 
ans Ghent aeewing ak se ‘is divorced from politics, and says that “we” 
ae pe that ‘would betray the same weakness. It is to be 

, this \‘ ‘ficient religious principle’ (that religion includes 
pln ad ot Don ost sight of (? ae ee 
of the authorities. 


Elsewhere the paper publishes a poem headed “Mother Bharat’s com- 
laint to the heavens on the death of Swami Dayanand.” After enquir- 
fag whether the eruel heavens had no other part of the world (other than 
Tain) left in which practise oppression, the writer—Lala Lal Chand, Falak— 
gays that the heavens have s India of her honour, her greatness, her 
va" es ye pe vein A her leadout and her sovereignty, and have given over 
in order to enable them to enjoy themselves. He 
Sciplaiie that the. uxury of milk'and butter is now only 9 fe of the past, 
for Padiane cannot now obtain even dry bread to eat. India has lost her (past) 
crentioick and she fiow lives only to suffer hardships. The writer then deplores 
the deaths of certain Hindu ‘philosophers of t e olden times, and complains 
that only Da a, the sob anil the lover of his nation, remained, but that 
the sintvenia ave ca too to be poisoned. Swami Dayanand had come 
sdho tae iedld $0 cebubilinete desolade India and to lead her iain into the 
Fight path, and he dedivated: his precious life to the betterment of the ruined 
condition of India, for which he-was always ready to sacrifice himself. ‘The 
writer concludes by by payne raying the heavens to give up the thought of ruining 
out 


India further, and to meens for raising her. 


bd 
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oeueiialienae-s 27. Inaleader the Tribune (Lahore), of 
Peajah ae tn. Slst October 1913, gives the following : oo 


ee + . . * s oy 

| “ The opinion in favour of legislation is strong and we think that registration (of 
mairinges) will injure.no one, while it oan benefit many. ee 
* . & i ® ° * * 


 * The Gove mgr) Tenis © wrath. Ol, Sena, is. sien lie n in 
tarous of the changes in But we think this cates pb gq ell 
actually at y those’ that do not know how ‘to ‘expannn. twomeabves 
blir - Ifa draft ie prepared and sent to various public bodies and 
an the required pablie sapport and suggestions woabd be. | forthcoming. 
cximes Tolating to wamen in the Punjab must first be resliced.” 


‘Vik--Gurnat, ADMDNIATRATION, 
(a Judiial. me 


: ‘The follwing note is from the Trib 
Gabe} ome moneeaner.} 1913 ;— ied 


ther booger a, eens sree 7 
see the necesaty severe sentenees'on an ignorant: people w 
of. superstition, They were certainly not:in their usual senses and 


29. The Pasjabee (Lahore), of the 4th 
November 1913, has the following leader :— 


) “The Hindu Press all over the country, while welcoming the Cawnpore settlement as 
highly satisfactory, has observed with regret that the nanimity and statesmanship shown 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in dealing with the all we rioters in this case have not always 
been shown in similar cases where the accused belce to other communities. One 
case has been specifically referred to : the case of the Ayodhya rioters. There is no question 
that in one respect—and that one the most essential—the two cases are on all fours. Those 
who broke the law in either case were not ordinary criminals, but men who were led into 
excesses by a mistaken zeal for religion. Cow-killing is to Hindus what the demolition of a 
mosque or any part of it ‘is to Muhammadans; and cow-killing is specially offensive to 
Hindu sentiment at a place like Ayodhya which is regarded as one of the most impor:ant 
among sacred places by millions of devout Hindus. . Further the rioters at Ayodhya believed, 
and their counsel urged with emphasis in the Sessions Judge’s Court, that cow-sacrifice had 
never taken place at Ayodhya ; Just as it was contended on behalf of the rioters at Cawnpore 
that never before had the British Government interfered with a mosque. The two sets of 
rioters thus stand on an identical footing as regards the motive which led them to do what 
they did ; and it is obvious that a paternal Government should take this fact into consideration 
in dealing with them. It is perhaps unprofitable to enquire why in these circumstances the 
Government should have let the law take its course in the one case, while it intervened with 
divine mercy during the progress of the trial in the other. But surely it is permissible to us 
to ask, now that the Government have inaugurated so noble and statesmanlike a policy in 
dealing with erring members of the community, that the policy should be consistently 
followed. It cannot possibly be argued that the Government cannot interfere, because the 
‘accused in the Ayodhya cases have already been convicted and sent to jail. The prerogative 
of mercy is never so fittingly or so effectively exercised as when justice has already had its 
way. In the case of the Cawnpore rioters it is open toa. fastidious critic to take exception 
to the Viceroy’s assumption that they had gone wrong, because they had not been pronounced 
guilty by a competent tribunal, In the case of the Ayodhya rioters—whatever opinion one 
may hold about the finding of the judicial tribunals—there can be no doubt that they have 
been found guilty by courts of law. The Viceregal intervention with mercy, therefore, would 
be even more appropriate in this case and would produce an even more wholesome effect than 
it has done in the case of the accused in the Cawnpore case. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the failure of the Government to show mercy to the Ayodhya rioters would be liable to the 
very construction which. Governments are always anxious to avoid in regard to their 


actions in such cases, namely, that they have yielded to agitation in the matter of the | 


Cawnpore rioters. For the only substantial difference between the two cases is that while 
the Muhammadan community all over the country started a vigorous agitation on behalf of 
the alleged Cawnpore rioters and violently denounced the conduct of the local authorities 
and the police, the Hindus, as is their habit, did nothing of the kind, but trusted to the courte 
of law to do their duty; and when that duty had been done they accepted the verdict 
with philosophic equanimity. It is unnecessary to enquire which of the two attitudes is 
really the better ; but surely the Government of India must see that to make a differentiation 
between the two sete of ns on the ground of a difference between the attitudes 
of the two communities wat te to place a premium on agitation of » kind which has never 
been particularly agreeable to them. 


_ » But the most important question in this connection is as regards cow-killing iteelf. 
And here we have an earnest. to make both to the Government as well as to Muham- 
madan leaders. Havi to the feeling which the Hindu community entertain on this 
sabjeet, ié is. the a oa of the Government to lay down certain definite rales which 
disteict and other officers must invariably follow ; and of Mubhammadan leaders, especially 
those them who are as eager for the evolution of a United India as Hindu and Parsi 
leadara, te bring theie infinence te beer upon the masses of their people with a view to restrain 
their zeal in this matter. It is not as if there was a eonflict between the essential ideas and 
principles ef the two religions:in this case. If Islam laid anything like the emphasis on 
cow-sacrifiee that popular Hinduism lays upon the prohibition of cow-sacrifice, the question 
would undewbtedly bea serious one. But Islam docs not do so. The ) net of Mogal 
Emperors actually prohibited the sacrifice of cows, where such sacrifice c 

Hi . lu hi » . : 
‘prevented a, nam 


ibilitien, Only the other day His Majesty the Amir: of Afghanistan 
Mahammadans in. India from sacrificing cows on the ground that it 


possibly wound 


to lay down a rule 
any circumstances itted at the several 

to other places inhabited by both Hindus and 
t should not be d ed from except in exceptional 
cases, the rest would become easy. such a rule had been followed, cow-sacrifice would 
never have been allowed at Ay and the riot would have been avoided. But even 
when the Government have done their best, much will always depend in a matter of this 
kind upon the lead which educated Muhammadans give to the masses of their co-religioniste. 
The desire for unity, for national strength and efficiency in the younger generation of educated 
M @ growingly increasing number among the older generation is a most: 
welcome sign of the times. Here we have a crucial test of the intensity of this desire. Our 
Mubammadan countrymen may rest assured that half the battle of Indian Unity will 
have been won if a satisfactory solution will be reached on this important point; and it 
depends entirely upon them whether such a solution is to be reached.” 


The Observer (Lahore), of the 5th November 19138, has the following :— 


«# #* * Now, however, that the United Provinces Government has with" 
drawn the cases against the Muhammadans accused in the Cawnpore riot case 
the cry has been raised that = “similar clemency” should be shown to the Hindy 
rioters of Ajudhya. We wish we could support the movement. Had both the sets 
of cases been of a similar character, we should have gladly done so. Unfortunately, 
however, the analogy between the two sets of cases is very slight. That the riots 
at both the places were due, in part at least, to religious enthusiasm is of course 
trae. The Ajudhia riote, however, were accompanied by rapine and almost murder on the 
part of the rioters. In Cawnpore, on the other hand, not only was there no looting, not only 
was there little injury inflicted on the person, but the riot would not have taken place if the 

lite had taken the ordinary erga ay necessitated by the situation. But this is not all. 

e most outstanding fact is that while many of the accused in the Ajudhia cases were 
convicted by a special Sessions Judge and the convictions of most of them upheld by the 
Al'ahabad High Court, it has not at all been held by the Sessions Court that even one of the 
accused in the Cawnpore riot case had been guilty of the offence charged against him. All the 
Cawnpore accused protested their innocence, their counsel too maintained a bold attitude and’ 
refused any concession from the Local Government in the matter of bail, etc., and above all 
their release constitutes a primd facte case that they were not guilty. Thus we have, on the 
one side, men who were gaiity of some of the most heinous offences, and men who were not 
guilty, on the other. ‘We ask our Hindu friends to lay their hands on their hearts and say 
Phether the guilty deserve to be put on an equal footing with the innocent. © * * @ — 


' “That the release of the convicts in the Ajudhia riot cases will be most inadvisable at_ 
this moment is clear from the movement against the Qurbans of cows at Ajudhia. Meetings 
are being held in the United Provinces and Behar, exhorting the Government to prevent the 
slaughter of cows in the town. Appeals are also made to the Muhammadan leaders, and 
especially to the gentlemen who took a leading part in the negotiations with. the Government 
of India about the-Cawnpore case, to induce the Musalmans of Ajudhia to give up cow 
elaughter. ‘The following resolution passed in a public meeting at Arrah will serve as an 


illustration of the Hindu attitude towards the matter. © ® 


_ © A pereual of the above resolution will show that the Hindus assert that there has 
never been a slaughter of cows in Ajudhia. The Deputy Commissioner of Fyzabad, however, 
held a different opinion. The pemesicn seonndel by him to Mubammadans to sacrifice cows 
last year clearly shows this. ing the hearing of the Ajndhia riot trial shany prominent 
orthodox Hindus of the United Provinces deposed that they had never heard of any Qurbans 
of cows at Ajudhia ; but as pointed out by the special Sessions Judge, their ignorance of the 
fact did noticoustitute a positive evidence that no sacrifice of coWs had taken place before. 
There are other places, we believe, where cows are slaughtered by Muhamuiadans but 
where Hindu ‘residents may be unaware of the fact. The Musalmans of those ‘towns and 
illages perform their Quréen¢ within closed :doors and take every precaution with a view to 
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decide—the Hindus can ‘secure it-only by. making corresponding concessions to the Musalmans 
of Ajudhia, The Muhammadans may be asked to give up their inalienable right to kill cows 
and also suffer a pecuniary loss by substituting the sacrifice of goats The Hindus should in 
éxchange renounce theit Chhu? and arrange to supply the place with a large number of goats. 
But we do not believe in such a solution of the difficulty, nor are we prepared to advise our 
o0-relirionists to give up an inalienable right of theirs to please those whom nothing will 


r 


please.”’ 


(b)—Police. 
30. The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 29th October 1913, publishes a leader 
The Indian Police. headed “ Statistics ‘concerning British India—lI: 


The Police Department, India.” The Police Depart- 
ment, says the paper, exists to maintain peace in the country, to protect the 
people and to suppress crime. After remarking that the cost of the depart- 
ment is debited to the “tribute” (? taxes) paid by the country, the paper says 
that it is the duty of Indians to see whether the tax which they pay from their 
hard-earned income is utilised in a proper manner. Next it quotes figures 
from the sixth part of the official report (? Statistics of British India) for the 
year 1911-12 in order to show that out ofevery 100 persons prosecuted by 
the Police during 1907—1911 (as many as) 70 turned out to have committed 
no offence and to have been arrested through some intricacy of law. It 
may, however, be stated here that the placing on their trial of so many free 
and innocent persons in a country where the inhabitants are very suspicious 
by: nature is calculated to have a very bad moral effect on the people; 
and “we” think that it is for this reason that, notwithstanding the fact 
that they do their duty, the Police have gained a bad name for them- 
selves. It is possible that, as the common people think, the event may 
be due to the abuse of their powers by the Police, while, according to others, 
it is ascribable to the incompetence of the Police. If, as the paper has already 
suggested several times, the administration of the Police Department is re- 
formed, and better-educated, (more) enlightened and well-connected men are 
recruited in all grades of the force, this general complaint against a department 
like the Police, which has to deal with the people day and night, will be 
removed. The Hamdard feels confident, indeed, that if the Indian Police force 
is organised on the model of.the London Police the unrest and misunderstanding 
prevalent in the country will become a thing of the past, while the Police offi- 
cers and the higher authorities will no longer have to complain that the people 
do not help in the investigation of crime. Next it goes into figures relating to 
thefts and recoveries with a view to showing that while the former have been 
steadily on the increase, there has been a ‘corresponding falling off in the latter. 
For instance, it points out, while the value of the property stolen during the five 

ears ending 1895-96 exceeded the figure forthe preceding quinquennium 
4 about ten Jakhs, the Police succeeded in recovering only 38} per cent. 
of the stolen property. In 1900-01, however, only 28 per cent. of the entire 
stolen property, the value of which rose to Rs. 1,22,12,202, is reported to 
have been recovered. During the next five years the Police ought to have 
worked energetically and washed away this stain on their reputation. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the poor people were eased of property worth 
Rs 1,57,18,192, while the Police afforded still further proof of their weakness 
and incompetence, recovering only a quarter of the goods stolen. Human 
nature demanded that they should have made amends during the following 
quinquennium for their past remissness; but, to the misfortune of the country, 
this has not been the case. It shocks one to read the figures for the five years 
ending 1911-12, for at a time when the dearness of every necessary of 
life has involved Indians in trouble, when ithas become very difficult to 
obtain: employment and when money is wanted daily to meet the political 
requirements of every (native) community, property worth Rs. 1,67,68,769 has 
been stolen from the people. After complaining that the Police recovered not 
more .than 23 per cent. of this property, the paper says that ifthe Police 
continue to behave in their present way for another decade, recoveries will per- 
haps dwindle down to 1-per cent. and the value’of stolen property will swell 
to,,two crores of rupees, Next it refers to the rewards, etc., given to the 
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i ) to lay down a rule 
cow-eacrifice should not any circumstances itted at the several 
Hindus, and that in regard to other places inhabited by both Hindus and 

ractice of the past should not be departed from except in exceptional 
cases, the rest would become easy. If such a rule had been followed, cow-sacrifice would 
never have been allowed at Ayodhya and the riot would have been avoided. But even 
when the Government have done their best, much will always depend in a matter of this 
kind upon the lead which educated Muhammadans give to the masses of their co-religioniste. 
The desire for unity, for national strength and efficiency in the younger generation of educated 
Muhammadans and a growingly increasing number among the older generation is a most. 
welcome sign of the times. Here we have a crucial test of the intensity of this desire. Our 
Muhammadan countrymen may rest assured that half the battle of Indian Unity will 
have been won if a satisfactory solution will be reached on this important point; and it 
depends entirely upon them whether such a solution is to be reached.” 


The Observer (Lahore), of the 5th November 1913, has the following :— 


«# @ * Now, however, that the United Provinces Government has with 
drawn the cases against the Muhammadans accused in the Cawnpore riot case 
the cry has been raised that s “similar clemency” should be shown to the Hindy 
rioters of Ajadhya. We wish we could support the movement. Had both the sets 
of cases been of a similar character, we should have gladly done so. Unfortunately, 
however, the analogy between the two sets of cases is very slight. That the riots 
at both the places were due, in part at least, to religions enthusiasm is of course 
trae. The Ajudhia riots, however, were accompanied by rapine and almost murder on the 
part of the rioters. In rete pa on the other hand, not only was there no looting, not only 


was there little injury inflicted on the person, but the riot would not have taken place if the 
live had taken the ordinary tions necessitated by the situation. But this is not all. 
Phe most outstanding fact is that while many of the accused in the Ajudhia cases were 


convicted by a special Sessions Judge and the convictions of most of them upheld by the 
Al'ahabad High Court, if has not at all been held by the Sessions Court that even one of the 
accused in the Cawnpore riot case had been guilty of the offence charged against him. All the 
Cawnpore accused protested their innocence, their counsel too maintained a bold attitude and’ 
refused any concession from the Local Government in the matter of bail, etc., and above all 
their release constitutes a primd facse case that they were not guilty. Thus we have, on the 
one side, men who were guiity of some of the most heinous offences, and men who were not 
guilty, on the other. ‘We ask our Hindu friends to lay their hands on their hearts and say 
whether the guilty deserve to be put on an equal footing with the innocent. © * * @ — 


- © That the release of the convicts.in the Ajudhia riot cases will be most inadvisable at_ 
this moment is clear from the movement against the Qurbans of cows at Ajudhia. Meetings 
are being held in the United Provinces and Behar, exhorting the Government to prevent the 
slaughter of cows in the town. Appeals are also made to the Muhammadan ers, and 
especially to the gentlemen who took's leading part in the negotiations with. the Government 
of India about the‘Cawnpore case, to induce the Musalmans of Ajadhia to give up cow 


slaughter. ‘The following resolution passed in a public m - at Arrah will serve as ap 


illustration of the Hindu attitude towards the matter. © * 


_ _“ A persual of the above resolution will show that the Hindus assert that there has 
never been a slaughter of cows in Ajndhia. The Deputy Commissioner of Fyzabad, however, 
held a different opinion. The prmenicn seonnded by him to Mubammadans to sacrifice cows 
last year clearly shows this. During the hearing of the Ajodhia riot trial thany prominent 
orthodox Hindus of the United Provinces od that they had never heard of any Qurbans 
special Sessions Judge, their ignorance of the 
no sacrifice of coWs had taken place before. 

slaughtered by Muhammiadans but 
The Musalmans 
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decide—the Hindus can secure it only by. making corresponding concessions to the Musalmans 
of Ajudhia. The Muhammadans may be asked to give up their inalienable right to kill cows 


and also suffer a pecuniary loss by substituting the sacrifice of 
éxchange 


The Hindus should in 


renouncé theit Chu? and arrange to supply the place with a large number of goats. 


But we do not believe in such a solution of the difficulty, nor are we prepared to advise our 


oo-reliyioniste to 


please.”’ 


The Indian Police. 


give up an inalienable right of theirs to please those whom nothing will 


(b)—Police. 
30. The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 29th October 1913, publishes a leader 
headed “ Statistics ‘concerning British India—I : 
The Police Department, India.” The Police Depart- 


ment, says the paper, exists to maintain peace in the country, to protect the 


people and fo suppress crime. 
ment is debited to the “ tribute” 


After remarking that the cost of the depart- 
(? taxes) paid by the country, the paper says 


that it is the duty of Indians to see whether the tax which they pay from their 
hard-earned income is utilised in a proper manner. Next it quotes figures 


from the sixth 


part of the official report (? Statistics of British India) for the 


year 1911-12 in order to show that out of every 100 persons prosecuted by 
the Police during 1907—1911 (as many as) 70 turned out to have committed 
no offence and to have been arrested through some intricacy of law. It 
wm however, be stated here that the placing on their trial of so many free 
an 


innocent persons in a count 


where the inhabitants are very suspicious 


by: nature is calculated to have a very bad moral effect on the people; 
and “we” think that it is for this reason that, notwithstanding the fact 
that they do their duty, the Police have gained a bad name for them- 


selves. 


It is possible that, as the common people think, the event may 


be due to the abuse of their powers by the Police, while, according to others, 
it is ascribable to the incompetence of the Police. If, as the paper has already 
suggested several times, the’administration of the Police Department is re- 
formed, and better-educated, (more) enlightened and well-connected men are 
recruited in all grades of the force, this general complaint against a department 
like the Police, which has to deal with the people day and night, will be 
removed. The Hamdard feels confident, indeed, that if the Indian Police force 
is organised on the model of.the London Police the unrest and misunderstanding 
prevalent in the country will become a thing of the past, while the Police offi- 
cers and the higher authorities will no longer have to complain that the people 
do not help in the investigation of crime. Next it goes into figures relating to 
thefts and recoveries with a view to showing that while the former have been 

ily on the increase, there has been a ‘corresponding falling off in the latter. 
For instance, it points out, while the value of the property stolen during the five 


~ 


ears ending 1895-96 exceeded the figure forthe preceding quinquennium 
4 ‘about ten lakhs, the Police succeeded in recovering only 38} per cent. 
of the stolen property. In 1900-01, however, only 28 per cent. of the entire 


stolen property, the value of which rose to Rs. 1,22,12,202, is reported to 
have been recovered. During the next five years the Police ought to have 
worked energetically and washed away this stain on their reputation. Asa 


matter of fact, however, the 


people were eased of property worth 


Rs 1,57,18,192, while the Police afforded still further proof of their weakness 
and incompetence, recovering only a quarter of the goods stolen. Human 
nature demanded that they should have made amends during the following 
quinquennium for their past remissness; but, to the misfortune of the country, 
this has not been the case. It shocks one to read the figures for the five years 
ending 1911-12, for at a time when the dearness of every necessary of 
life has involved Indians in trouble, when it has become very difficult to 
obtain: employment and when money is wanted daily to meet the political 
requirements of every (native) community, property worth Rs. 1,67,68,769 has 
been stolen from the people. After complaining that the Police recovered not 
more .than 23 per cent. of this property, the paper says that if the Police 


continue to behave in their present 
haps dwindle down to 1-per cent. 
to,,two crores of rupees, Next it refers to the rewards, etc., given to the 


» bong another decade, recoveries will per- 
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various Provincial Police forces, and ssys that it isa pity that, in spite of their 
indifference tn the. di of their duties, the Police of the United Provinces 
were given. rewards in. connection with the Cawnpore riot. After temarking 
that. the list in whieh the names of the reci steals of rewards, khillate, 
United” etc:, have:been shown is reli eotlining or.the predominance of. the 

nited Provinces Police officials among them, the paper says that while 
in the Bombay Presidency the number of Police officials receiving. rewards 
was 10,397 in 1907 and 9,418 in 1911, in the Punjab the number of the 
recipienta of such. rewarda never exceeded from. 4,284, and in. Baluchistan 
the number varied between 21 and 44. 


(¢)—Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


The Caloutta corporation and 82. The following’ is from: the Comrade 
mnhommntane. (Delhi) of the 1st November 1913-— 


* As:we noted some. time ago, the Government has under eonsidainilon some 
proposals for.effecting a change in the.eonstitation of the Calcutta Corporation and. for aii 
appreciable increase in the number. of its members. In setting forth these’ proposals the 
Government Circnlar lad specially invited suggestions with s view to secure’ sdeqtate 
representation of ‘the Miedo 400 community, * * *¢ # *# 


th @ © In a.recont. meeting of the. Corpo ration, when. the: proposal to give the 
Tepresentation was ay the Hindu members were all artayed iri 
[ussalman members, and the latter, though small in nanibers,. pleadéd’ courage 
for just and fair treatment. The Co may reject Mostem’ dbenassd, but‘ it: will 
only record once more in legible letters at Mussalmans should try to:fiud efféctive means 
for extricating themselves from the pasalysing dominance of'an inoonsiderste miajority? The 
peo merino Poa » Bandon its: attitude becaase- the Bengali Press: is 
—— dominated by, the Hindus opposed 
justice. The Hines cannot be the trae judges 
should they, be the sole faotor-in shaping the policy of the ‘Government: We need ‘not 
more on the subject just now as we propose td soon ‘with the-whole question of 
éslem representation with sppeisl reftrence to ‘Hinda attitude; We shall: swait: theidecision 


on to 


(d)—Zducation.. 
82. The Faeal (Qadian), ofthe. 29th October 1913; takes 


‘ exception to 
one.of the English courses. for the B: A. clases in 
the. Punjab University, anf says 2 Doogerd of ' 
eroes and Hero Wo 


insulting to. Islam. self-respecting Muhammadans reid, els fants h td 
It is true, . the’) ‘paper admits, 


part.of their course of. studies. 
posely to hurt 


“ 
’ af Mubammadans, but this fact.does not prevent it from: request- 
ing the, University. authorities to expunge. from the curriculum’ of studies 
that portion. of the. book in. which.the. name of Muhammad has been men- 
tioned and the pleasures of the taste of bacon have: been described 
at length.. The University, which is.composed not of the Government’ but of 
Tudiana, is reeponsible. for the.inclusion: of the book in the curriculum of* the 
B.. A, examination, The then reproves the Muhammadan menibets of 
the University. ye air apathy in such matters, and expresses a ho : 
that.on, the.facta.. known Government also will direct ‘the 


versity aattantion to the. matter,.. 


(9)-- Postal matters, 


38.. The Khalen Advocate (Asari), of tha’ 1st’ November ' 1918, 


the folidwing ‘under the’ heading” “Ah 
appeal to the, Postanaster-Genoral 7 he 


A complaint. 


999 . 


mation, while the majority are carelessly, or shall we say carefully, stowed away to find 
convenient lodgings among the heaps of rubbish and waste-paper piles of the office of 
despatch. Of those, however, that are fortunate enough to start on their journey, not a 
few receive rough handling at the hands of Railway Mail sorters, who happen to be, ignorant 
of Gurmukhi, and for want of wire gauze protection find a convenient outlet through the 
windows of the heavy-laden mail van where a bundle or two of unregistered letters could 
not be missed much. We are informed that Rai Bahadur Sardar Sadhu Singh, Chief Forest 
Officer, Bhadarwah—the gentleman himeelf’ having related to us the story the other day— 
sent a Gurmukhi addressed letter to the Post Office for registration but it was refused by the 
clerk with the remark that it should be addressed in Urdu or English and that otherwise he 
would not be responsible for misdelivery. The servant had to come back all the way to have 
the letter addressed in English before the clerk accepted it for registration. 


“ We appeal to the Postmaster-General and invite his earnest attention to this standing 
grievance, which not only causes serious inconvenience to the senders and loss to the addressees 
by non-receipt of their letters but also gives a bad name to the Department which is otherwise 
known to be the purest and most serviceable Department of the State. To remove this 
trouble it is imperative that a circular should be issued requiring all Postal clerks to pass a 
test in Gurmukhi, and we ‘hope the Postmaster-General will not be slow in doing the 
needful.” 


+ eat a C. STEAD, 
First Aesistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
The 8th VV soemney 1918. of Police, C. I, D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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No. | Name. Locality. Name of Editor. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
ENGLISH. 
Dal LY. 5 
| Tribune . | Lahore ». |S. Aiyanzar . | Bibari Lal 2,000 copies. 
TRI-wERKLY. 
2 | Panjabee — ... | Lahore oo | K. N. Roy »»- | Mul Chand ‘ 2,250 copies, 
Bi-wEsxty. | 
$ | Observer ». | Lahore ». | K.S. Abdal Aziz, B.A. | Nizameud-din 1,20) copies. 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ... | Jiwa Ram .| J. BR. Thapar se 300 ,, 
News. ‘ 
Waextyr. ; 
& | Arya Patrika oe» |} Lahore wi | Radha Kishen, B.A. ... | Selig Ram oe , 500 copies. 
6 | Comrade Delhi ... | Muhammad Ali » | Muhammad Ali 3,009 
7 | Harbinger e-- | Lahore Durga Parshad . | Feroze Din 0 
8 | Khalsa Advocate .» | Amritsar Khsla Advocate Com- 700» 
mittee. 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly ve: | Simla .. |S. H. Liddell ... | S. H. Liddell 500 ,, 
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10 | Jifnasu® soo | Ladino Buagst IsharDas ...! Ichar Das z 700 cofies. 
2 MontTHLY. 
11 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore .. | Ram Rattan, B.A. ... | Saraswati Nath 2,000 copies. 
12 Darbar .»- | Amritsar - ie Kasar Mal ee. 
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14 | Practical Medicine eee | Delhi . | Ram Narain . | Madho Ram Narain 1,000 copies. 
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‘° 9 . 
URDU. | 
Dalby. | 
23 | Akhbar-i-’Am ee | Lahore +. | Hari Kishen .. | Govind Sahai i 1,090 copies, 
24 | Desh on ... | Dina Nath .. | Dina Nath 2,000 ,, 
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82 | Ah)-i-Figqah® e- | Amritsar ee | Ghulam Ahmad + | thulam Ahmad - 400 ,, 
38 | Anl-i-Hadis «| Do. .-. | M. Sana-ulla » | Sanasulla ” 850 ,, 
84 | Ahlawalia Gazette « | Do. »». | Lehna Singh Lehna Singh a. 500 ,, 
85 | Akhbar-i’Am bd e+ | Lahore »-- | Hari Kishen + | Gopi Nath 2,000 ,, 
96 | Arjuna*® : e+» | Lahore »-. | Raj Narain Arman ... | Raj Narain Arman 8 1,000 _,, 
87 | Arorbans Gazette | Amritear ... | Narain Das .. | Narain Das = 500 » 
88 | Arya Gazette - | Lahore | Khushal Chand _... | Amin Chand 2,28) . 
39 | Badr o- | Qadian, Gurdaspar District Muhammad Sadiq Miraj-ud-din ses 1,200 ,, 
40 | Bharat --» | Jullandar .»- | Sham Lal --. | Thakur Sheoratan Singh 500 ,, 
41 Brahman | Lahore | eo | Pt. Charanjit Lal .. | Pt. Charanjit Lal wo | 1,000 ,, 
: | 42 | Chaudhwin Sadit ee Rawalpindi ve a Siraj-ud-Din | Qazi Siraj-ad-din Ahmad 600 _,, 
f 45 Civil and Military News ... Ludhiana »«. | Misba-ul-Haq, B.A. ...} Abdul Aziz ee ” 
: #4 | Curzon Gazette. os | Delhi ee | Umrao Mirza ... | Mirza Hairat ow $,000 _,, 
2 85 | Durbar Magazine --> | Lahore ; ».. | Karm Chand Hateshi ... | Karm Chand Hateshi_... | - 
4 46 | Fazal .«» | Qudian, Gurdasper District | Mirza Mabmad Ahmad | Mirza Mahmud Ahmad ... | vee 
; 47 Hakam® | ee Ditto . Yaqub Ali oes | Yakub Ali 00 | 80) copi 
3 48} Hag? oo | Delhi oe | Qasim Ali + | Qasim Ali oo | 600 » 
4 49 | Haq Pasand o- | Amritsar vee Labh.Singh I Ram Nath 0 750» 
a 60 | Himala .» | Lahore va. | Dina Nath w.. | Dina Nath at - 
q 61 | Hindu? | De. os ied teh Game  |\Metil@ieme =|  Gcddert 
F a 62 | Hindu Sehaik o. | Delhi oe | Bishen Sarup ... | Bishen Sarup oo | 
a. 53 | Hindusten wwe | Lahore ... | Ram Rachpal Singh ...| Karam Chand Hateshi ...| 15,000 copie 
2 ‘64 | Huntert | Do. oe. | Fajoed-din eo | Mulla Mubammad Bakhsh | seo 
: 65 | Indaf? | Delhi 
56 ‘Tona-i-Ashari 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED. BY THE SPECTAL BRANC § * 
3 STOOD ON THE lita NUVEMBEB 19138—continuzp. aie 


a eras | ————— 
No. Wame. Locality. Name of Editor. - f Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
{ 
-% — — | — mae —— SO ED | GSE 
URDU—conciupeD. 
--Warxir—concluded. | 
57 | Kam Dhenuft so» | Ludhiana eee Bishen Singh s+» | Daulat Ram 1,600 copies. 
58 | Kepurthala Akhbar _... | Kapurthala | M. Hamid Husain... | Hamid Husain mn 150 , 
59 + Kashmiri Magazine ... | Lahore ‘aes | Mabammad Din Fang... Muhammed Din Fauq nie 1,300 , 
60 | Loyal Gazette ve | Do. - | Amar Singh . | Amar Singh ve 2,700 »» 
61 | Millat “| Bae + 1M. Shuja Ulish —.«. | Shuja Ulla ae 
63 | Mukhbor v. | Amritsar ... | Takhmi Das wildiiatiee = x $00 . 
63 | Manicipal Gazette .-. | Lahore nee Din Muhammad Din Muhammad one | 700 
64 | Munir ... | Thang | M. Ghulam Hussain ...|M. Ghulam Hussain ..| 1900 » 
a ... | Amritsar ve | Im Din Im Din | ne a3 
66 | Nasim-i-Hind o. | Rawalpindi ee | Qalandar Khan Kishan Chand Mohan... | oe 
67 | Nur Afshan +. | Ludhians o. | Rev. Dr. E. M. Wherry | P. Wyllie oe 400 eopies. 
68 | Paisa Akhbar o> | Lahore ee | Mahbub Alam . | Muhammad Din ove | $000 . 
69 | Parkash Do. .. | Radba Krishen, B.A, ... | Radha Krishen - oe ee 
70 | Panjab Samachar w. | Do. ... | Hira Lal ... | Hira Lal. i 1,700 , 
71 | Rajput Gazette | Do. .- | Thakur Sakhram Das... {Thakur Sukhrem Des ...] 8,884 
72 Sadiq-ul-Akhber Bahawalpur M. Ata Ullah 000 ‘Bahawalpur State _ GO ,, 
73 Ditto* Rewari eo | S. Magbul Hussaimw ...| Sayed Maqbul Hussain 259 o 
Sadiq. ° 
74 | Sanatan Dharm Parcharak... | Amritsar - | P. Ralia Ram -. | P. Ralia Ram oe £60: 4. 
15 Shamsher-i-Qalam . | Lahore ee | Nur Ahmad » | Nur Ahmad coe fh ove 
76 | Shanti ew. | Rawalpindi + | Kishan Chand Mehan | Kishan Chand Mohan ,,. 1,200 copies. 
7 Sialkot Paper . | Siglkot -- | Todar Mal 1. | Todar Mal me ) 250 
78 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar .. | Jhelum - Manlvi Fakir Muham- | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 750 copies. 
79 | Sulahkul } »». | Shang eo | Raj Narain oo. | Raj Narain oe | = 
80 es .». | Lahore “- | Sayed Mumtaz Al's | Saiyid Mumtaz Ai. 2,000 copies 
81 | Uch-Jiwan ~ wi wa. | Dev Babtan .»- | Dev Rattan 7 
82 | Victoria Paper oo. | Sialkot eee Brij Lal i aig Chand and | 700 copies, 
-g3 | Watan -  o» | Lahore ose a Insha Muhammad Insha Ullah.. 6200 . 
a4 | Zemindar «| Do. .- | Zafar Ali, B.A. »». | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan | $900 . 
per ¥YoRTNIGHTLT. ! . a P | 
85 | Brahman GazetteT e- | Rawalpindi oo | Vidya Rattan Praksher | Bakhshi Dhera Mal 700 copies, 
96 | Jiwan Tat va. | Lahore ... | Dev Rattan ... | Dev Battan en 975 
87 we} Do. .-.{ Ali Bakhsh ». | Ali Bakhsh 7 100 , 
88 «| Kale, Jhelam Distriet ...| Mehta Sham Das _... | Mehta, Sham Das a 150 , 
‘go | War - see | Qadian, Gurdaspur Distric | Wuhammad Yusaf __... | Mchommad Yusf .. 1,000 » 


*Not received during the week. 
+Not received during the Sestnights 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS 1 ( 
STOOD ON THE STH NOVEMBER 1 1913—concLUDED. 


—_ 
a 
I 


Locality. 


Name of Editor. 


Name of Publisher. 


TN AT cri Nm R HTS aos a 
_—_- ~O= Matas 9 


= 


es 


PERSIAN. 


FortTNIGHTLY. 


| Sirej-ul-Akhbart 
, 


4... UBDU. 
Moray. 
A Wes 
Arye Mase 


Dejhi 
J allandur 
Lahore 


{ “ 
> 
eee 


HakSrai Social Reformert’.:. 
Wakhzan 

Martand 
Nitamat-ul-Mushaikh™* 
t 


. ; 
eee 


Gujrat. 
| oui 
Detht’ ai 


GURMUKHI. 
Wart. 
ie 
Khalsa Sanjachar 
Kinin ea 
Neorten | 
| Punjab Reporter} 


—_E~ 


Pindi Baha-nd-din, Didtrict 


7, eEeEV7"_: 


Muhammad Ishaq 
P. Vishnu Datt 
Rahim'Bakhsh 


‘| Dhatm' Pal, B.A. 
‘TGhulam Qadir ate 
‘4 Dr‘ Ghiragh Din, Jaubar 
- FRadl Din 

Abaul Qailir, B.A. 
Ganti ShAnkar Lal 


Hasean ‘** Nizami 
Muham 


and 
mad Irtaza. 


Suraj Narain i 
‘Mubammad Din, Awan 
ves | Fateh ‘Muhammad Khan 
‘Dr: B.BOMitra 


| 


a 


Mahtab Singh 
Bahadaor Singh 
. Jiwan Singh 


Teja Singh 
| Gands Singh 


Zo 


Abdul Khalik 


Mphammad Ishaq 
L.. Amar Nath ae 
4. Mubaimmed Firos-ud- 


‘Dharm Pal, B.A. 
Ghulam Qadir - 
Fazi Din me 
Ghalam Rasul 
Kanhaya: Lal 


° 
a 


M. Suraj Narain 


Dr. B. B. Mitra 
4 


4 


Mehtab Singh 
Bahadur Singh 
Jiwan Singh 

| Thora Singh 


Ganda Singh 


Dr. Chirhg Din, Jauhar...'|’ 


‘M. Muhammad Khalil”... 


"Muhammed Din, Awan’... 
Fateh Muhammad Khan.:. 


Circulation. 


600 copies. 
3,000 , 
1,000 , 
600 
400 


j 


, oie sani ihe fortnight. 
emporarily ceased 
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| T.—Porrtrcs. 
(b)— Home. 


1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 6th November 1313, has a para- 
aph headed “* Indian Extremists in Switzerland.” 
riting about the society of Indian extremists 

| which, according to the Englishman, has been estab- 

lished in Zurich in order to promote the cause of nationalism in India, the 

aper expresses its belief that the speeches of the British Consul at Geneva will 
have no effect in restraining Swarajists, inasmuch as no Anglo-Indian 
gentleman can claim to have thorough knowledge of the sentiments of an 

ndian and of all the aspects of his life. ‘‘ We ”’ once more declare, and con- 
tinue to declare, that,.if unrest can be extirpated in India, it can be effected not 
by speeches in Geneva, but by cultivating acquaintance with Ipdians generally. 

While this will not detract from the prestige of Englishmen, it will enhance the 

popularity of the Government. | 


Indian extremists in Switzer- 
land. 


2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 7th November 1913, publishes 
dsieianiihinn at adie from Khawaja Kamal-ud-din in London a con- 
7 iia las tribution headed ““An open letter to the Secretary 


of the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Lahore.’”’ Referring to the recent action of the 


Anjuman in prohibiting political speeches in certain local mosques, the writer 
says that it will be better for Khan Bashir Ali to define politics and to say 
what things can be discussed in mosques. That side of politics, he continues, 
which makes it lawful for a nation or kingdom to do its utmost to destroy 
another nation or kingdom, and to resort to every kind of trickery and 
deception in order to gain its ends, and to do all this in the guise of philan- 
thropy simply in order to deceive others, is of European origin, and is practised 
in Europe: perhaps also it has been introduced into India. Such politics, 
which are abominable and worthy of condemnation, are those which have been, 
are being, and will be, pursued in Europe to ruin Islam. It is a European 
curse and may God save Islam from it ! The writer declares that such polities 
are bound to result in rebellion, and goes on to condemn sedition and to say 
that every Muhammadan who takes part in seditious matters or does anything 
savouring of sedition is not a true Muhammadan, and is not a follower of the 
Quran, but of Europe. He then gives a brief definition of the word “ politics ”’ 
and refers Khan Sahib Bashir Ali Khan to the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore 
for its verification. Wlieh it is claimed by Muhammadans that the Quran is a re- 


pository and guide for all human requirements, is it conceivable that it does not ~ 


deal with matters relating to the rulers and the ruled, and to questions regard- 
ing the protection, sanitation, &c., of the people ? Do not all these questions 
pertain to politics? Indeed, the very profession of loyalty towards Govern- 
ment constitutes politics, and those who profess to have na connection with 
political matters ought not to make even such professions. In short, every 
action of “ours” is, directly or indirecily, a political one, If, however, 

olitics are taken by the Anjuman to mean that which is disliked by non- 

uslims, *“ we’”’ shall have to discontinue the recitation of the verses of the 
Quran which end with the words “ may God give us victory over the infidels.” 
In fact, “we” shall have to amend the Sura-i-Fatiha of the Quran (the 
opening or exordium of the Quran), because “‘ we” wish to avoid the practices 
of those nations which have incurred the displeasure (of God) and have gone 
astray, and among which our rulers also are included. The (Quranic) words, 
especially “ not among those who have been led astray,” should never be read 


in mosques. While “our” Prophet has enjoined “us” to be loyal to “our ’’ 


rulers, he has also characterised it.as ‘the greatest Jehad” to point out the 
mistakes of the rulers. The late Mirza Ghulam Ahmad has also differentiated 
between loyalty and representations for ones interests, and has not forbidden 
politics in the real sense of the word. It is most surprising that the boycott: 
movement, which, when preached in mosques against Hindus, is not treated 


as a political propaganda, should be condemned as political and unlawful when 
directed against Europeans. Leaving’ aside all else, the question of the spread 


e -—~—"* So eee er eg ee ain. os -—-_ ~- 
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of Islam is, truly. speaking, a question relating to Islam (and not a. political one), 
but Europe is at the present moment doing its utmost to stop the dissemination 
of Islam, while the annual concourse of Muhammadan pilgrims at Mecca is 
regarded as an old eyesore to Europe, and some are trying to put an end to it 
in order to avoid. cena political complications to. which it may give rise. 
Various devices are being invented day and night to prevent the spread of Islam 
in Africa. Even the prohibition of Indians frou entering the colonies can be 
yt to the same spirit of hostility to Islam, As an instance in point, 

he writer refers fo the ease of Australia and says that Muhammadans. were 
the chief emigrants to that continent, but that they have been effectually pre- 
vented from going there on the ridiculous plea that. Pathans bring European 
‘women from Australia and sell them in India. The writer then asks Khan 
Bashir Ali to say whether it is not his duty to secure the removal of the evils 
described above, even though they are questions of politics. In conclusion, 
he advises the Khan Sahib to follow in the footsteps of the late Khan Bahadur 
Barkat Ali Khai, who preferred religion to worldly things, and to say what 
political questions can be discussed in mosques, lest some one should carry the 
matter to a court of law and thereby cause a waste of money and energy. The 
writer also asks him to enquire from a.Maulvi whether the collection of arms, 
&c., in connection with the religious wars of the Prophet was not made in 
mosques, and to acquaint himself, with the difference between a guardian and an 
owner of a mosque, because his “ prohibitory order ” in question can be issued 
by an owner but not by a Mutwalls (guardian). 7 


8. The Hamdard (Delhi), on tp 8th N —s 1913, publishes from 
) mee its special correspondent an article on Sir Elliot 
pena hate: Colvin’s visit to the Darbar High School at Tonk 
on the 1st November, describing how Sir Elliot greatly emphasised the necessity 
of teaching loyalty in the school. The writer observes that no Agent has ever 
before laid such stress on loyalty asthe present Agent has done ; there was a 
time, he adds, when “ we ” used to begin every (piece of) work with “ our ” 
profession of loyalty and end it with ‘‘our ” gratitude to Government, The 
times, however, have now changed, and to-day Government (lé¢. they) is anxious 
to secure our loyalty. Itisa pity that, while “ our ” loyalty was not appreciated 
before {va then), it is now sought after when the (recent) events have made it 
difficult for “our” tongues to utter the word (loyalty). 


| 4. Writing on the = oo the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 6th 
ee ‘November 1913, says that every Muhammadan in 

snd Mie aoe ae M* the country will be rieved to as that a quarrel 
, has arisen between Messrs. Wazir Hassan and Mu- 
harnmad Ali on the one hand and Mr. Amir Ali and Sir Agha Khan on the 
other. ‘These four able and respected men are looked upon as the moving 
spirit of the Muhammadan community, and if their difference of opinion 
assumes the shape’ of opposition there is every apprehension of a split 
being caused among Indian Muhammadans, dividing them into two distinct 
camps. The Zamindar fully believes that this quarrel is likely to prove 

- significant and beneficial (to Muhammadans), for it has exposed a secret 
~ which “we” and most other Muhammadans were not cognisant, viz,, 


that the London I e was.an institution independent of the ‘ Central 
League” in India. The truth of this is apparent from Mr. Amir Ali's 


answer to Mr. Wazir Haesan’s letter, for the former has stated that the 
limitations which the latter wishes to impose on the discretion and judgment 
of the London League cannot be acceptable, and that as long as he is 
connected with the @ he will not allow any extraneous interference. The 
paper es special importance to Mr. Amir Ali’s opinion regarding matters 
affecting the M community, but nevertheless it cannot see ‘its 
way to approve of his present policy of independence, which is to the. 
object which “ we ” have in view, viz., that the All-India Muslim e shall 
be the centre of all “ our” efforts and zeal; no matter whether its headquarters 
_be‘in London or Incknow. Indeed, “we” should have only, one leader, 
» Whether he be Wasir Hassan, Amir Ali, or. the Agha Khan. The present 
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¢ritical condition of our national barque is due to the existence of a number 
of pilots wishing to steer in different directions. The paper then refers to 
Mr. Amir Ali's recent services in connection with the Tripolitan and the 
Balkan Wars, and says that it is to be regretted that, after once having ag 
ed the proposal that Sir Agha Khan should play the part of host, Mr. Amir Ali 
raised objections to the dinner on the ground that it might demonstrate the 
victory of Muhammadans in the Cawnpore affair, and that it might be an 
occasion for the delivery of political speeches. It then expresses its inability 
- to understand the policy adopted by Mr. Amir Ali and says that his conduct 
is likely to confirm the Anglo-Indians in their view that Lord Hardinge has_ by 
his settlement of the Cawnpore affair injured British prestige. The use of the 
word “ victory” by Mr, Amir Ali, it continues, is significant, especially as, truly 
speaking, Muhammadans had no dispute with Government, but, as a subject 
people, merely prayed that their grievance might be redressed. In fact, far 
from rejoicing over “our” success, ‘‘ we” are only giving expression to 
“our ”’ gratitude to His Excellency. The Right Hon’ble gentleman’s request 
for. the Lord:Ohancellor’s permission to take part in the dinner is another riddle, 
' though of course there could have been no objection to his doing so if he had 
asked. for similar permission in connection with the organisation of the Medical 
Mission to Turkey and other similar matters, But the question arises .whether 
such dangerous political speeches were to be delivered at the dinner as to make 
it necessary for Mr. Amir Ali to obtain special permission for his presence 
there. The Zamindar then remarks that although Messrs. Wazir Hassan and 
Muhammad Ali may have used harsh expressions about Mr. Amir Ali, yet it 
does not become the latter to sever his connection with the League, for by doing 
so he would sever his connection not only with the League, but also with the 
community itself. He ought to have had pity on his community and set an 
example to such of his co-religionists as are inclined to separatism by with- 
drawing his resignation in conformity with the requests of Mr. Wazir Hassan. 
* We” do not write this, the paper continues, in support of Messrs. Wazir 
Hassan and Muhammad Ali, but in order to advocate the principle of main- 
taining a single centre (for “ our” activities). Sir Agha Khan is also of opinion 
that the question of the position of the two Leagues cannot be settled by the 
opinions of either Wazir Hassan or Amir Ali, but by the office-bearers of both 
Leagues. Sir Agha Khan has acted with greater statesmanship in acknow- 
ledging the fact that it is no longer the time for “ us ” to follow our individual 
wishes in matters relating to the League, but to subordinate “ our ” opinions to 
those of the general Muhammadan community. 


Ina leader headed “Our political centre should be one, and that too in . 


India,” the same paper, in its issue of the 7th November 1913, says that the fact 
that the London Branch of the Muslim League desires to be independent’of the 


parent society is one ofthe wonders ofthe modern age, and adds that the only 


reason why “our ’’ communal forces are scattered is “ our ’’ desire for independence 
from all control. ‘The existing “ fatal civil war” among Muhammadans, it conti- 
nues, is mainly due to the division of the community into two parties, which 
are unfortunately: described by Muhammadans themselves as extremists and 
conservatives. Muhammadans are in fact now paying for the faults of their 
leaders, who are trying to draw a line of demarcation between religion and 
politics, though the Quran contains directions in regard to every difficult 
problem. The Cawnpore incident isa signal from God which has enabled 
“us” to distinguish between truth and falsehood, and to realise the import- 
ance of having one centre. Indeed, the solidarity of Muhammadans evoked 
by the event of the 8rd August scattered the clouds of their trials and tribu- 
lations. The question of the independence of the London League could not 
have assumed its present undesirable aspect if Messrs. Wazir Hassan and 
Muhammad Ali had been regarded as on a footing of equality with Amir 
Ali and the Agha Khan by (“our”) opponents. There can be no denying the 
fact that Mr. Amir Ali is a statesman of European fame, but that, nevertheless, 
it is impossible for “us” to maintain “our” communal organisation by 
having two centres for “our” activities or by working under two leaders. 
The Zamindar is of opinion that the centre should be in India, in order that 
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the requirements: of the sevén crores of Muhammadans in India may be 
effectively controlled from some (central) place in the country, and that after 
solving the question of a centre Muhammadans should select the Secretary and 
the President of the League from among Muhammadans, regardless of a can- 
didate’s wealth and other such considerations, since, according to Islam, con- 
duct is the sole critetion of ability and fitness. 
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In an article headed ‘“ Our existing condition,” in its issue of the 9th 
November 19:3, the paper says that recent events have caused a split among 
Muhammadans, dividing them, as-is natural in a progressive and awakened com- 
munity, into. two hostile camps, Conservatives and Liberals. In order to 
prove the awakening of Japan, Persia, Morocco and Turkey, the paper refers 
to the sanguinary conflict in which those countries have recently been 
engaged, remarking that such eonflicts exemplify an immutable law. The 
vicissitudes of the times, it continues, have also affacted the Muhamniadans, with 
the resulé-that the general Muhammadan community desired to cast off the 
fetters of slavish and blind faith in its leaders. This was not an easy task, 
however, and the Muhammadans had to resort to a desperate struggle. As 
the recent wars in Tripoliand the Balkans had opened their eyes, they acquitted. 
themselves well in their trial over the Cawnpore incident, for they have 
yealised that by their united power they can move even amountain. So 
far “ we”’ have not laid the foundation stone of “our” nationality, and it 
is therefore “our” duty to maintain the unity brought into existence by the 
recent events and to use it in such a way as to prove the reality of “our’”. 
awakening. The paper then remarks that the situation created by the recent 
resignations of Mr. Amir Ali and Sir Agha Khan is not so serious as it is. 
thought to be, nor is it any longer necessary to compel Nawab Muhammad 
ishaq Khan to resign his present office. It is a confession of inteliectual 
gnd moral weakness to think that the Muhammadan community is. dependent 
on a particular person; there are many persons among the Muhammadans 
of whom the community can be proud by reason of their love for Islam and. 
their intellectual qualifications, but they are leading their lives in obscurity, 
simply because they are not decorated with titles or in possession of 
jagire. They can of course become. “ our” true leaders if they are allowed 
an opportunity to come forward and assert themselves. The Conservatives 
are proud of a few leaders on whom the life.and death of the community is 
considered to be dependent. It is, however, “our” desire that every : enlighte 
ened and educated young man should be a volunteer for the service of his 
community, and that: “we” should always have a dozén Amir Ali’s and 
Mazhar-ul-Haq’s available for the,service of the community. The Zamindas 
is.convineed that: the interests of the community can best.be served by Mr. 
Amir Ali's withdrawal of his resignation, and by a. subsequent. settlement of 
the question of the independence or otherwise of the London League in: confor- 
mity with the opinions (of the two. Leagues). | | 
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Writing under the heading “How ill-omened are Mr. Wazir Hassan 
end Mr. Muhammad Ah,” the Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th November 
1913, says that while the entire Indian Press'“‘is taking exception to the ill- 
-omened (visit of) Mr. Wazir Hassan and Mr. Muhammad Ali’ (to England‘, 
and is. saying that they proceeded to England in pursuance of their imaginary, 
“communal mission ” without enquiring,’ or obtaming permission, from their 


, 


community, their friends..and’ partisans not only succeeded jin inducing’ their 


. 


em asthe leaders’ of the ] 


7 to attempt to “dey 
tiont.of the community of thie: patronage and’ 
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to the Indian Daily Telegraph's remarks on the subject, and publishes a trans- 
lation of the Hon'ble Mr. Raza Ali’s telegram in which the Hon’ble gentle- . 
man asks all political Anjumans of Muhammadans to urge Mr. Amir Ali 
to withdraw his resignation. The paper says that the Hon’ble Mr. Raza Ali 
was quite right in asking political Anjumans to take such a step, but Mukam- 
madans should also é indignation and abhorrence at the actions of 
Mr. Wazir Hassan, w wel prey such a sympathiser of the Muslim community 
as Mr, Amir Ali and ca him to resign his post. 


Under the heading “Im t changes,” the Vakil (Amritsar), of 
the Eth November 1913, also refers to the resignations of the Right Hon’ble 
Mr. Amir Ali and the Agha Khan, and says that the immense change which 
has come over the views of Indian Muhammadans cannot but create a storm 
in their political and educational movements, as is evident from the fact that, 
in addition to the above resignations, the rumour is rife that the Honorary 
Secretary of the Aligarh College is also about to resign his post. It is pre- 
matare, however, to say what effect these important changes will have on the 
future of the Muhammadans, but it is clear that Indian Muhammadans are about 
to pass through a great sea of anxiety, and extreme firmness, zeal and prudence 
on their part will be required to steer through it safely. 


The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 6th, 7th and 8th November 1913, in 
an article headed “The Muslim League wranglings,”’ says that those 
who. are in the know are of opinion that the present split was 
inevitable, that Amir Ali's desire for independence was its primary 
cause, and that the question of participation in a banquet was merely 
a pretext advanced by the Right Hon'ble gentleman to give practical 
shape to his real feelings (ls. difference) ; and the fact that Mr, Amir 
Ali had attended very many political dinners, as Mr. Kader Bhoy has pointed 
out, strengthens this supposition. But now, when “ we” have to consider “ our” 
present and future condition and formulate a programme for “our” future 
guidance, Mr. Amir Ali feels the necessity of obtaining the permission of the 
Lord Chancellor to participate in adinner. Even if the desirability of the 
Lord Chancellor’s consent be admitted, the question arises whether such a 

erson can be considered suitable for the presidency of a political society. 
e Hamdard observes that the Paisa Akhbar is one of those papers which 
characterise Mr. Amir Ali’s resignation as a national calamity, and which find 
fault with Messrs. Wazir Hassan and Muhammad Ali for causing his resigna- 
tion. The opposition of the Editor of this paper, however, is connected with 
the fact that he was not allowed to identify himself with the former’s work in 
England. The paper then asks whether those who dwell on the influence and 
titles of Sir Agha Khan desire to prevent the Muslim public from taking 
interest in the League in order to reduce it to the position of an instrument by 
means of which a few titles and influential personages:may secure additions to 
their titles and advance their position. “ We ” cannot forget, it adds, the suffer- 
ings ‘we ” had to undergo during the past few years in abolishing the principle 
of worship of particular individuals, and it would be a pity if “ we” were to 
return to that old practice. Again, one of the services of Mr. Amir Ali, which 
has led some igrenent persons to accuse of ingratitude those who are prepared 
to permit him to sever his connection with the League in view of his demand 
for absolute independence, was his connection with the British Red Crescent 
Mission to Turkey. But from the statistics collected by Dr. Ansari of the 
oo, medical mission it appears that, as compared with other missions, the 
work done by the British Mission was the most unsuccessful, for the death rate 
in the hospitals of that mission was about 18 per cent., as compared with less 
than 5 or 6 per cent. in others. In conclusion, the pee says that even 
although “ we ” attach more importance to Mr. Amir Ali and Sir Agha Khan 
than to others, yet “ we ” are pre to bid them farewell, since one of them 
parts company with the League simply because it cannot a yd with his 
semi-autocratic desires, and the other because he cannot allow the London 
League to be controlled by the parent institution, 
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-- ‘Im a leader under the heading “ Mr. Amir Ali's ee ” the 
Observer (Lahore), of the 8th November 1913, publishes the following :— 


“Mr, Amir Ali’e resignation is the topic of the day all over the country. On 
another page will be found selections from newspapets published in English, — their 
views on the Muslim League rupture. It will be seen that while Anglo-Indian and some 
‘Hindu journals rightly hold Mr. Wazir Hassan pe ge for the resignations of Mr. Amir 
Alfand His Highness ‘the Aga Khan, a majority. of Hindu papers are gratified at the helm of 
affairs having passed away from the hands of a seasoned pilot of the Muslim community. * * 


: “ Bat the views of some prominent Musalmans are also auoted elsewhere which show 
that the members of the so-called ‘ Young Mauglim party ” in Indiq: have heaved. a sigh © 
of relief at the rupture, as if Mr. Wazir Hasean’s mission in England was to secure the 
ne rer of Mr. Amir ee kil somehow or other. This is most regrettab e; but what is still 
meme A is the assertion of Mr. Kaderbhoy that Mr. Amir’ Ali is jealous of Mr. 
Wasi One absolutely fails to understand why‘ such pore oe the case. ao 
psstialing te itoch of the Sometary of the Gontrsl: Lecgesy ws to state that he 
cannot compare with Mr. Amir Ali:in his. services to Islam and, the Muhammadan of India, 
experience of political affairs and 1 with both officials and. non-officials, Mr. Amir 
Ali je not an is not and has never been a whit behind any other Indian Muhammadan in featléssness 
or other moral qualities, and it is a pity that jealousy of Mr. Wazir Hassan should have been 
imputed to the veteran soldier‘ of As for the Urdu press, no oné can view with satis- 
faction the divergence of views displayed on the question by the Musalman journals. * * *” 


The Tribune (Lahore), of the 8th November 1913, publishes the 
following : - 


“ss * The split is no‘ surprise to anyone who was watching the 
growth of interest of the middle class Muhammadans in the work of the League. Mr. 
Haque pointed out that at the last Council elections’ in the United Provinces all the’ répre- 
sentatives of the Muhammadans were chosen from amongst the members of the Bar and 
a great crusade was waged against title-holders, who were easily.‘ defeated at the poll. The 
present tendency is to exclude the old type of the aris and titled gentry from any 
active participation in Moslem politics. Apparently the middle class icminalion of the 
League was bound to come and that section of the Moslem leaders who are out of touch 
with their peop ple cannot wield much influence. The split introduces an important phase 
in the Moslem political activity, and if is hoped it would) ‘be wholly beneficial to both.” — 


5. Writing under the bepling Bn ns ” the Observer 
(Lahore), of the 8th November 1918, makes the 
The Timer " Indian .Muham- following temarks :-— 


‘* We published in our last the text of an article on Muhammadans and the Balkan 
war, contributed to the Zimes oe a correspondent in India,’ a summary of whieh had pre- 
viously been wired by Reuter. A perusal of the text of the article will clear! show that the 
writer’s mind was seriously affected by the excitement caused in Muslim India owing to the 
Balkan war and the Cawnpore incident. Many of his wild assertions are manifest, if not 
deliberate, tations, and were it not for the fact that they might be taken for 
gospel by sta stay-at-home Englishmen, the mare’s neste discovered by the correspondent would 
be worthy dismissed as the hallucinations of a maniac. We challenge any one 
to prove that has been {yrame, lesen: Salk, af: rating » mating, ited sed fam ring 

the Muhammadan troo be that ‘ emissaries and letters have also been to 
Neighbouring Mubaminadan es.” There isnot an iota of truth in these base and 
baseless remarks, which cannot but tend to wound the feelings of the Indian Musalmans to. 
the quick. The Government of Indis atid becal. Governnients have lately suppressed many 
which were calculated to ebegs Fn gaingee x oc wonteniyt.o olsen :0f His Majesty's 
subjects. We make bold to ss mary eee one of the forfeited printe was as mischievous 
ae dian Muhammadans. What is sauce for the 
a goows, and oo consis tency and justice demand thata treatment 
similar to that meted pars Justice of Mr Hyndman should be extended to the Times’ 
i in, in’ t icle on’ political assassinations in India, the Thundéver of the 
Printing-house Square refers’ to ‘the’ outcry raised against the removal of three rewly- 
appointed professors at Calcutta, whise - with sedition is incontestable.’ 
the sive ‘be Kio dites to this statement. way 
20. 


urnal would render it liable to criminal prosecution 


sors,’ s.¢., the lecturers at the Calcutta Gaiieeniee Law 
rawardy, Mr, Rasul and Mr. Jopaovl, and we ) shall see what. 


s* . . 
hy 


7 ‘ 


6, The, Hamdard. (Delhi «Of the . oth. November 1918, has a para- 
ea: |.» geeph headed. “Protection. of ancient. monuments 
ee _ a lhi.’” The Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi, it remarks, has de 


certain ancient ‘buildings at Delhi to be 
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protected monuments, but the mere fact that the authorities hold certain 
monuments to be spony Aa protection cannot remove the anxiety which has 
arisen in the minds of Hindus and Muhammadans regarding (the security of) 
their temples, mosques, grave-yards and burping ghate. New Delhi is now 
about to be built and old Delhi decorated, and ‘‘ we” would therefore request 
the Hon'ble the Chief Commissioner to enquire, by means of a press communi- 
qué, the names of those sacred buildings which are of any historical importance 
and require protection. If, however, he does not wish to act on this ion, 
he should announce (the names of) those buildings which are to be demolished 


in connection with the ornamentation of new. old Delhi, and should allow. 


sufficient time to the public to consider, and submit their objections inst, 
the announcement. -When these objections haye , been ennaidered (by the au- 


thorities) and the people have expressed their satisfaction and approval of. 


the proposal, an announcement may be made regarding protected monuments. 


This will maintain the confidence (of the people) in British sense of justice 


and no discontent will then arise to disturb the equanimity of the public. 


7. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the sth November 1913, makes the 


Government and publie opinion. following remarks :— 


* One of the most far-reaching changes that have taken place in the temper of the 
official mind during the last few years consists in its increasing recognition of the value 
and importance of popular co-operation. We donot remember a single important speech 
recently made by a Provifcial Ruler in which the need for popular co-operation was not 
emphasised, in one form or another. And no Provincial Ruler seems to hold stronger or 
more decided views on this subject than does Sir Michael O’Dwyer. In every one of the 
speeches made by His Honeur since his accession to his high office he has sought to make it 
perfectly clear that the Government cannot do without the assistance of the people and their 
leaders. * * * Asa general proposition nothing is truer than that the administration cannot 
cope adequately with any of its more important tasks without the assistance of the people 
themselves ; and the repeated insistence on this truth by the head of the Government is bound 
to have a wholesome effect upon the community. But there is one danger against which 
it is necessary for the administration to guard itself. Let not the officers of the Govern- 
ment and particularly the Police be permitted in every ease in which they fail to cope with 
2 situation to take shelter behind the plea that the people do not assist them. Popular 
co-operation must take time to grow, and it depends in no small measure upon the adminis- 
tration itself how speedily it should grow. In the meantime life and property have to be 
protected and order maintained. A strong and efficient Police is as necessary as.it ever was.” 


8. In a leader the Tribune ( Lahore), of 


ir M ) ublie : ‘nelende 
spicih Michael O'Dwyer om peble the Oth November 1913, publishes the following :— 


in * * ‘The Amritsar District Board made a frank statement 
ef the defects and disabilities of the people such as the litigiousness, crimes and 
ether offences. His Honour appreciated the candour with which they stated their 
position which, he said, ‘wae much more helpful than a picture from which all shades 


have been eliminated.” His Honour appreciated the martial qualities of the people and 


commended the public spirit which actuated some. of them. In encouraging this spirit, 
His Honour said: ‘One sometimes hears nowadays that there is little opportunity for 
men of influence and position to prove their loyalty to Government and their zeal for 
the welfare of their fellow-citizens, and that the surest avenue to distinction and 
success lies in the pursuit of high politics. The ae penoneine will show oe the 
eomplaint is absolutely groundless.’ Speaking broadly this rvation is. perfectly true. 
Fréan‘che end of India to the otber, we can observe the lack of public spirit of eaflicien 

genuine and fruitful character to be lasting. Though at the same time it is necessary to. 


point out that there is not sufficient : t anda spirit of generous tolerance on the 
part of the authorities to the early workers. In the field of local self-govermment people have _ 
to be encouraged and sympathetically guided, by giving them ample to exercise their 


public spirit and to emulate others in t é 
to be shown and on the whole the people, who never fail to display their generous natures, 
deserve en mom, There is no oR pl cad ger yon = nae of local 
self-government, the opportunities are unbound of capable workers is great. 
But the men-coming forward have to be eeeeerages and trained. We have few men who are 
fired with the smbitio n of studying problems 


tly 


field. Nobler examples of such public spirit have: 


local self-government in more progressive — 
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countries, Non-official presidents of municipalities should be a db api and deputed to study 
problems and to specialise themselves for the Similarly t the field of 
educataon and suppression of crimes, a Tinie soaks attitude and guidance vill do much to 
bring out the latent seal for public wo ple. We are glad that His Honoar has 
shown his sympathy in shes siatters and we are 6 sure of his further help during his régime, 
ape will boconns noted for stimulating the public spirit in the people and for 
establishing the ideal of better co-operation with Government.” 


9.. The Panjabee ‘ Lahore) of the Ith 
Government Cash Balences s2d November 1918, publishes the following : — 


“ According to a Finance Department Press communtqu¢é which has just been issued, 
the Government of India will be eo far as the demands on their own balances 
. Banks to a moderate extenton the 

Se “The step taken by the Government of india is 

Tight direction *. *® °®, SBnt (from) the fact that the 

has already affected the tradein certain parts of the country, 

and in Bombay, it seems to us that the Government of India 

wishes of the public if, while making loans to the Presidency 

stated in the communiqué, they will lay stress on the necessity of 

apart a substantial part of these sums to be advanced as loans on 

my —_ sound oa well-managed banks in the country as might be in 


Eo the [Government to take some snch definite step as 
blic declaration of its policy, becaure unscrupulous 
: sought to the mischievous impression that the Government 
ooks upon all indigenous banks in the same light, whether they are well-managed or 
that officials take a secret delight in the fact that the failure of some banks 
ving regard to the iples and methods they followed, could not but fail, 
to injurious other indigenous banks which follow quite different and 
principles. The impression is entirely unfound and an official 
of the Government, while it remove this impression, will 
Sakis effect upon the entire situation.” | 


10, Writing under bg tecy io —— ent a fw i wag = 

| in ” the Patsa Akhbar ore), of the 6 
aon of Indians by November 1918, says that the Vernacular and the 
py oy Presses have repeatedly invited the 
e anthorities to that unsympathetic and 
lo-Indians are in the habit of according 
te Tadians, and which eras the (feelings of the) educated Indians. 
n particular. An unpleasant incident of this description, it continues, some- 
times makes such an abiding impression on a person that he attributes it to 
the policy, of Government, and holds this yiew so tenaciously for the rest of 
he is driven to join “the class of irreconcilables.” After remark- 
ng that this most prove i sre the interests of both.Government and the 
re Pg ee it is necessary that those Englishmen who 
India in capacity s, merchants, teachers, travellers, etc., 
Thould consider the attitude which y adopt towards Indians, in order to afford 
no op for. the creation of. misynderstanding (in the! minds of the 
e) against the of Government. The paper pa satisfaction 
the mater has attention in important quarters of Great Britain, 
, se le ios arya “ aged pensioner.” to the 
até hatte aged penne by gin the corre- 
rie iving expression 
salt "of re “but has also 

¢ undesirable sepa 
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III.—Natrve Srarzs.. 


11. Writing about the communication which appeared in its issue dated 


on , the 4th October 1913, containing certain allegations 
nae eee. regarding the selling of beef and slaughtering 
of a bullock in Katuwa in the Jammu ilaka, the Rajput Gazette (Lahore), 
of the lst November 1013, says that enquiry has shown that the allegations are 
quite unfounded. It then deplores the conduct of its correspondent in misleading 
the public and creating mis-apprehension regarding local officials by publishing 
the above allegations without mee | any enquiry whatever, and says that its 
correspondents should keep the well-being of the public in view by sending 
authentic news for publication in the paper. 


| A correspondent calling himself‘ Kashmiri ’’ contributes the follow- 
ing to the Observer (Lahore) of the 8th November 1913 :— 


% id * . * * 


"I readily concede, as I have stated above, that compared with 30 years ago, the 
eondition of the Kashmiris is showing signs of improvement; but my contention is that in 
view of the high percentage of their population and the magnitude of the contribution they 
ate called upon to make to the State coffers on account of revenue, the improvement is merely 
nominal. The infinitésimal advantement made is due solely to the introduction of experts 
in the different departments of the State lent from time to time by and at the instance of the 
Imperial Government ; and the apologists of the State, who claim credit for the Maharaja’s 
Government for the slight improvement which has taken place in spite of the State authorities, 
overlook the main fact that one of the most important departments in the State, I mean the 
Education Department, which alone can promote the intellectual advancement of the_ people, 
is left entirely in the hands of a gentleman who knows about education as much as the man 
in the moon. Dr. E. Mitra, a Bengali gentleman, is at present Minister in charge of the 
Home Department, comprising Education and Police administration. But what credentials 
does he possess to hold such an onerous charge? He commenced,service in the State as, and 
has all his life been, a Medical man. He may be aclever physician and perhaps understands 
sanitation and other matters connected with the health of the city thoroughly, and may be an 
adept in cleaning the drains and editing the vital statistics ; but it is unfair to burden him 
with such momentous and complex problems as those relating to Education and Police 
administration, the solution of which is confronting the Imperial Government iteelf with so 
much difficulty. The only remedy is to translate this paragon of perfection to Eastern Bengal 
to hunt the Bhadralogs and entrust the educational work to expert European hands from 
India to be organized on thoroughly modern lines. The Kashmiris are an intellectual, sharp- 
witted race; and where Muhammadan teachers have been supplied the increase in the number 
of Muhammadan children attending schools has been simply astonishing. I am sure the 
Kashmiris under more favourable conditions than those obtaining at present will be able to 
render within a short time a very good account of themselves. 


“ Another fiction which is sometimes being trotted out, to judge from the correspond- 
ence going (on) in the 7rsbune, is that the Muhammadans from outside Kashmir have no right 
to evince so keen an interest in the affairs of their co-religionista in the Kashmir State. The 
Trsbune has characterised them as interlopers ; but what sobriquet is it going to bestow upon 
those Hindu gentlemen who undertook recently a journey to Bahawalpore to seek mercy for 
the Hindu strikers there, or upon the enormous number of the Samajists who occupy so many 
sinecures in the State to the exclusion and at the expense of the children of the soil, who 
have to toil day and night to allow these favoured ones to keep up their positions in such a 
grand style? His Highness’ Government is averse, on one pretext or other, to employ Indian 
Musalmans in the State schools ; but one fails to understand why the samé rule which allows 
the entire Civil Service of the State to be manned by outsider Hindus should not be applied 
to the Education Department as regards Muhammadans from India. - The fact is that so long 


as the outsiders imported are Samajists, Mahrattas and Bengalis, our critics are satisfied with 


the state of affairs; but the moment the demand is made that a certain number of these 
outsiders should be Muslims the suggestion is brushed aside with contempt. 


; “ There is one point, however, on’ which, I think, you have been unnecessarily severe 
on His Highness the Maharaja, I mean his aversion to look at the face of a -Musalman before 
his morning Psja.. For this course of action the Maharaja does not seem to be guilty of any 
innovation, as he is following in the footeteps of his forefathers and is observing the traditions 
of his family. His Highness is known to bea devout Hindu; but if he were free of the 
evil influence of his advisers, who belong to a class of fanatics responsible for the strained 
relations between the Hindus and Muhammadans in Indias, he would be more tolerant to his 

Muslim subjects than he is at present; and you will be surprised to hear that he is a vigorous 
advocate of free compulsory primary education. Indeed, 80 much so that he wanted Dr. Mitra 
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to introduce the principle of compdlsion at once, but. it appears that this Bengal paragon 
of perfection, who. one may well believe shouts Bande M ame ys the Nationalists when 
he visits his motherland, and criticises openly the educational policy of the Impetial Government 
in not very y eee terms, and. who presumes to understand the interests of the State 
better thant the Maharaja himeelf, refused to carry out this desire 8f His Highness. This 
point alone will show that His Highness who has the welfare of his people at heart is as keen 
to ‘spread education as certain other Indian poteritates, for example the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
the Maharajas of Travancore and Mysore... It is Dr. Mitra and not: the Maharaja whom 
we have to thank for this set-back to the intellectual improvement of the Kashmiris. 


« Some of your readers may remark that if the Maharaja i is 80 tolerant, why should a 
ary historical mosque in Srinagar, the Pathar Masjid, still remain reserved for the storage of 
tate grain and not be restored to the Muslims for the purpose for which its founder, the 
illustrious Empress Nurjahan, had it constructed. What would indeed our critics say, we 
are constantly asked, if in a parallel case a Hindu temple of. equal sanctity and historical 
importance was found i in s Muhammadan Native State to have been turned into a store room, 
and why should not, it is urged, the State rather imitate the exampleset only too recently by 
His Fxcellency the Viceroy in restoring a portion of a mosque, In this connection too the 
fault, let me say, will lie, if the matter is enquired into, at the door of His Highness’ advisers 
and not His Highness himéelf. J am informed that two reasons are being advanced by one 
of the most enlightened councillors of His Highness against ite restoration to the Musalmans ; 
one that the moeque built by a woman is not considered by the Muhammadans themselves to | 
be a fit place to eay their prayers in, and the other that as the mosque was used ‘by the Sikh 
Government as a granary and the yng oh acquired it in that. condition, no one has the right © 
to expect the Maharaja to forego a p ontive which has been employed by his family for 
generations back. These objections ws ‘a gt dish as they are insulting to commonsense; and 
we hope that His Highness the Maharaja will take the earliest opportunity of removing at 
once thi standing disgrace to the fair name of his faurily. * ¢« 


12. ‘Wiiting under the heading * The excesses of a Mdintaniadin Officer 
Poonch affairs 7 in the Poonch State: worthy of attention by the 
| Poonch Darbar,” the Rajput Gazette (Lahore a, a 
the let November 1918, says that it ‘has: received a letter signed by eatin 
persons asking it to: draw the attention of the Poonch Darbar to he conduct 
of a Muhammadan Police Officer in the State, who is alleged to ‘have induced 
two Hindus to embrace Islam by tempting them with the offer of appointments © 
and to have actually given them.appointments in the Police Department on 
their embracing Islam. 


. - Commenting on this, the paper expresses surprise that in a Hindu State, 
of which the ruler is a high class trs and the Prime Minister a Brahman, 
Muhammadans should be so bold as to tempt Hindus to embrace Islam by offering 
them employment in the State service, and says that it desires.that the rights of - 
both Hindus and Muhammadans (in the State) should be fully safeguarded and 
that ee unishment should be inflicted on all those mischievous persons 
who carry on their nefarious practices in secret. It also expresses the hope that 
the’ Poonch Darbar will turn its'immediate attention to the matter, and that 
if the allegations are found to be bead it will reassure Bindns by redressing © 
their groranses. | 


IV 1V-—Kims Kinkiwe.” 


18. Continuing its remarks th the re in ite fone eer) the 
) : ovem 1913, Vakil (Amritsar) says 
fhe Kige-killing cantyorengy. that no sensible man acquainted with history an 
admit, for. a moment that Muhammadans kill cows in order to offend the 
f of Hindus, It refers to the s “0g recently delivered by Dr. Satish — 
Chandar Bannerjea as ent of the last United Provinces Provincial 
Conférence, in which he ra Abed, that: Muhammadans resorted to 


<u Lies how teh tin Xilling’ has pening nd 
an eminent u ive ‘that 6- no to 
do with the Botan Dieete Hindus end Mah lans, and. that. Muham- 

-Qfend :. Hindus since the. sacrifice. 

| have every - 


. rand Ubety to math me nl 


) | that Hindus in: spite 
‘ still persist: fn holding that 


quedtion ¢f: Sabu: relations bobwoet~ 
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the two communities of India wholly depends on the question of kine-killing, 
and that some Hindu contemporaries (still) ask Muhammadans to refrain 
from killing cows out of regard for the feelings of Hindus. The Vakil 
heartily desires to see the two great communities of India united, but it is 
absurd on the part of Hindus to think that there can be unity between them « 
and Muhammadans on the basis of a settlement of religious differences, which | 
practically means that Muhammadans should: give up their religion, a thing 
they will never do. If, however, political unity be what: is desired, and 
if it be considered desirable to compose political differences between the two 
communities, it is improper to bring the question of kine-killing into the 
arena of discussion, since it is not a political but a religious question for Muham- 
madans. If P= ro unity is desired by Hindus, they should give up seifish 
_ demands, should cease from interfering with the religious affairs of Muham- 
madans, and should turn their attention to the solution of political complica- 
tions. As to Hindu sympathy towards. the Cawnpore affair, the paper asserts 
that it is an admitted fact that, with a few exceptions, the Hindu press describ- - 
ed the events in Cawnpore as a riot and held Muhammadans responsible for the 
whole affair. They cannot be justified in asking Muhammadans to give u 

kine-killing as compensation for their conduct, for in sympathising wit 

Muhammadans during the Cawnpore affair Hindus (merely) fulfilled a moral . 
obligation and do not deserve any gratitude from Muhammadans, much. less 
in the form of giving up kine-killing. It is doubtless true that Islam has rot 
made it obligatory on its followers to'sacrifice cows, for which other animals 
can be substituted; but can there be any pledge that Hindus will not next 
urge Muhammadans to give up meat-eating al er on the same ground, | 
since Islam has made the use of flesh lawful » not oe for Muham- 

madans? In conclusion, the paper acknowledges that each community must 
the religious sentiments of the other, but it does not mean to imply that 
one of them should be pre to renounce its religious interests and feelings 
for the sake of the oth s goodwill. Indeed, if the slaughter of kine offends . 
Hindus, does it not constitute a source of annoyance to the devotees of. 
unitarianism (Mahammadans) that their Hindu fellow-countrymen regard an | 
ordinary animal as worthy of worship in preference to God Almighty ? 


The Desh (Lahore), of the 6th Noveniber 19138, publishes from one Mir. 
Ahmad Ansari, B.A., of Meerut, an article headed “ Hindu-Muhammadan unity 
and the forthcoming Bakr “Id.” The writer remarks that the Hindu papers 
have been asking Muhammadans to give up kine-killing at the ‘Id, and that 
some of their Muhammadan contemporaries have expressed sympathy with - 
their request. It is now to be seen, he continues, how far the suppression of 
cow-killing is practicable. The question of kine-killing is not ceremonial, 
economical or social, but purely religious and a question of faith. Had this 
not been the case, why did God command the Israelities in unequivocal 
language to sacrifice kine as laid down in the Quran? This command appa- 
rently shows that cows used to be worshipped in those days, and that God, 
in order to maintain the unity of the Godhead, commanded the people to 
sacrifice kine, so that they might see that there was nothing worthy of wor- 
ship ina cow. The writer then assures his Hindu brethren that the sacri- 
fice of kine in India is not based on motives of religious bigotry, and adds 
that Hindus are not rightin making the question of cow-killing the basis 


of unity, for no Muhammadan is empowered to accede to their request. The 
only way by which Muhammadans can avoid wounding the feelings of Hindus 
is to carry on the practice of kine-sacrifice secretly and with great caution, and 
to see that no part of the slaughtered animal is exposed to the view of Hindus. 


Commenting on this, the Desh -observes that it is the question of cow- 
killing itself and not the manner in which kine should be killed which is 
at present agitating the people. If, therefore, the utmost favour which the 
writer. can show in making a concession to Hindus is to observe secrecy in the 
practice of kine-killing, such:a concession cannot be regarded as a favour at 
adi, and Hindus - will ignore.it._ ve | ; 
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. ‘he Puzal (Qadian) of the: 5th November 1913, publishes a leader 
headed ‘‘ The sacrifice of (the) cow,” in the course of which it aays that one of 
the means by which Hindu-Muhammadan unity can be brought ‘about is the 
giving up of cow-slaughter by Muhammadans, but that, as Islam has made it 
“mperative for Muhammadans to protect their faith even at the cost of 
all worldly possessions, they. can never give short shrift. to God’s command 
in order to conciliate their neighbours, for, if they: do so, it will mean 
that they regard their sacred em as useless and false. It is, however, 
a matter for surprise that some Muhammadans, ignorant of their religion, have 
begun to impress on their co-religionists the desirability of unity with the 
Hindus, and to urge them to = up cow-killing. These people are so anxious 
to strengthen their position that they are pressing even concocted traditions 
into requisition in order to help forward their cause, and are saying that the 
Prophet himself has condemned cow-killing, and that Muhammad has declared 
beef to be source of disease and the milk of cows to be conducive to health. 
As a matter of fact, however, such traditions are not to be found among the 
accepted traditions, and can be nothing more than an interpolation made by 
some worshipper of cows. The paper then refers to a Quranic verse in whic 
God “directed Muhammad not to give up for the sake of his wives the use of 
a thing made lawful for him, and says that when God has forbidden the giving 
up of a lawful thing in order to please anybody, how can it be possible for 

jiammadans to i up the use of beef (lit. cow) out of regard for the desires 
and wishes‘of the Hindus? In this connection it should be remembered that 
the Prophet not only did not disapprove of cow-sacrifice, but actually sacrificed 
(a) cow on behalf of his wives. these circumstances, it can never be proper 
to give up, out of regard for “‘ dur.” neighbours, a thing at once lawful and 
wholesome, especially when its use demolishes the doctrine of the plurality of 
God ard throws overboard the sanctity (lit. reality) of a false object of worship. 
The object of the late Mirza Ghulam Ahmad’s message of was not. to 
compromise with the Hindus, but:to bring them near to m. If Hindus 
had accepted the message and acknowledged the kalima, they would have had no 


difficulty in embracing Islam, for if’ they had acknowledged the Prophet they 
m. y 


would naturally ‘have been:led to accept Moreover, if the embrac- 
ed Islam, then, instead of making “us” give up the use of beef they would 
themselves have resorted to it, - The paper concludes by expressing the hope 
that the Muhammadans will not, in order to obtain an insignificant seoular 
benefit, insult their religion and be deceived by those who—for the sake of 
notoriety, and in spite of the fact that they have bitter experiences of the con- 
sequences of abandoning Islam—are inducing them to infringe Islamic laws. . 


| ‘Writing under the heading “ Hindu-Muhammadan unity and’ the ques- 
tion of cow-sacrifice,” the Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 8th November 1913, 
refers to the answers given by Maulana Abdul Bari, the Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk 
and Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq to a Hindu who addressed them on the subject of cow- 
killing, and says that while the two first-named gentleman have left the 
final settlement;of the matter to. the wlemas, Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq has ex- 
ressed a decided opinion on the subject, condemning the practice of kine- 
illing among. Muhammadans. The. paper criticises ‘him for expressing an 
opinion which, when read between the lines; means that Muhammadans 
practised kine-killing merely to offend Hindus, and that now, 
atd.to the exigencies of the times, they. should at once abandon 
yctice;.The position, however, which he has taken up is erroneous. It 
s his leadership of the (Indian National) Congress which has led Mr. Mazhar- 
ul-Haq:unhesitatingly to accuse his community (of being responsible for 
offending the Hindus), = = - 3 age ; 


| V.—Nativs Socterivs xp Raurgtovs Marrens. 

14. Phe Zomindar Cahors), of the 10th November 1918, publishes 
The Semrapore wnfioree. .. tothe’ effect. that His Highness the ‘Newalr of 
Rampur has announced the grant of subsistence allowance of three rupees per. 
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merisem to every survivor of the Cawnpore mis The Editor, on behalf 
of the entire Muhammadan community, thanks His Highness, and says that 
if Lord Hardinge be pleased to add at least Re. 5 to His Highness the 
Mawab’s allowance of Ks. 3, the gift will constitute a memorial in Islamic 
circles which will make an abiding impression om suceeeding generations (of 
the deceased persons) of (the) Cawnpore (riot). 


15. The Fazal (Kadian), of the 5th November 1913, says that a 
Sin oak Oiiasnaial section of the Muhammadans has fot some time 
past been very anxious to make common cause 
with the Hindus, and even sees no objection to asking Surendre Nath Banerji 
to preside over the deliberations of the Muslim League. This section, it 
continues, also desires to join Hindus in asking the authorities to pardon 
those Bairagis of Ajudhia who unreasonably practised gross oppression and 
rigour on Muhammadans, for which they were duly punished, It is also 
anxious to witness the abolition of the practice of kine sacrifice at the ’Id ul- 
Zuha. In spite of this, however, “our ’”’ neighbours, who are very astute and 
prudent, would not yield an inch of their ground. They will oppose separate 
electorates whether in Faizabad or Calcutta, and will prefer Hindus to 
Muhammadans in Government service. After remarking that Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad’s “message of peace”’ was the only way to effect a reconciliation 
between the two communitics, the paper says that if Hindus are really 
anxious to unite with Muhammadans they should accept his “message of 
peace.” 


Under the heading “ Mutual struggle between Hindus and Muham- 
madans,” the Desh (Lahore), of the 8th November 19.3, publishes a contri- 
bution in which the writer- Munshi Mushir Hussain, Barrister-at-Law - says 
that if Muhmamadans possess the least particle of gratitude they can never forget 
the services which magnificent nationalist papers such as the Bengalee and the 
Patrika rendered them over the Cawnpore affair. He then asks his co- 
religionists to pay regard to the religious sentiments of Hindus, and says 
that by making this suggestion he does not mean that Muhammadans should 
be so obsequious as to applaud everything done by Hindus; on the contrary, 
they should he obsequious neither to Hindus nor to Englishmen, but they 
should sacrifice as much for Hindus as their self-respect can allow. He 
further asks Muhammadans to renounce their right of kine-killing in Ajudhia. 
After referring to the religious importance of this place, the writer promises 
to bear the extra expense which the slaughter of goats and sheep would entail 
on the Ajudhia Muhammadans this year, urges Muhammadans to join the 
National Congress, and asks the Raja of Mahmudabad to invite the Congress 
to Lucknow in the sanie way as he invited the Mu-lim League. 


16. Writing under the heading “ ’Id-i-Qurban,” the Zamindar 
(Lahore), of the 10th November 1913, dwells on 
| the genesis, andon the religious importance and 
efic’cy of the Id-ul-Zuha, which, it says, is based on the doctrine of sacrifice. 
Sacrifice, however, it continues, does not merely mean the sacrifice of sheep, 
goats and camels. On occasions of ’Id-ul-Zuha “ we ” should “ inure our- 
selves ’’ to sacrifice, in order to protect and gain “ our ’’ Islamic and communal 
‘aims and objects in the same way as some great personages have sacrificed 
their lives and property. It then describes how, animated by thw spirit of 
sacrifice, some untrained and ill-armed Arabs of Tripoli recently perplexed . and 
confounded one of the great powers of Europe, viz, Italy, and how the same 
spirit tired the Turks to undergo material and physical sacrifice for the sake of 
sifeguarding their religion and country and to do deeds which will be written 
in red characters on the pages of history. If Indian Muhammadans, the 
Zamindar ubserves, are also anxious to reach the goal of their advancement, 
instead‘of making showy and artificial sacrifices they should accustom them- 
selves to endure real sacrifice. They should not hesitate to sacrifice their 
wealth, their riches, in short, everything, when their community or religion is 


Mtthamroadans and sacrifice. 
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confronted with a religious difficulty. (i. affair). If‘ we” realise the im- 
portance of sacrifice even in insignificant religious and communal affairs, 
no natien on the face of the earth can withstand “ us.” Sacrifice is synony- 
mous with life, and only that nation can live in the world: which fully com- 
prehends the value of sacrifice, | | 


VI,—Lxetszatioy, 


17. The Paisa wee Sr neve of a 7th November 1913, has a 

. | ba er headed “ What wouldst thou. give me if 
het Muhammad Ali qnd the Prose 7 deprive thee of thy’ former heauty? ” Thia 
Le : famous adage, abserves the paper, is truly appli- 

cable to the so-called * Oommunal Mission” of Mr. agir Hassan and 
Mr. Muhammad Ali to England. . The atest success which they achieved 
during their stay in Paris was to seoure ia pablinediae of: their views in a 
socialist organ of that city, and they also wished to cultivate friendly relations 
with those socialists in England who are characterised by many level headed 
statesmen of Kurope ag “ an element which disturbs the public peace,’ The 
peper, however, learns that Mr. Muhammad Ali is making efforts to cause a 
eputation to wait upon the Seorctary of State in order fo have the Press 

Act modified; but it could not be ascertained on what lines he wished to have 
an amendment effected in the Act. A simple and constitutional method 
(of bringing abeut the desired result) is the organisation of a joint and 
representative press association in India to supervise provincial associations 
and to consider all the provisions of the Act and submit a detailed and 
reasonable memorial to the Government of India, or to send a deputation 
to wait upon His Excellency the Viceroy and draw his attention, in a firm 
and moderate manner, to all the defects and rigours of the Press Act. This is 
the only way in which efforts made to secure modification of the Aot. can 
be crowned with success, for the Secretary of State will do nothing in 
the matter without the recommendation of the Government of India. The 
Paiea Akhbar then remarks that the magnificent work lately accomplished 
by the self-constituted ‘Communal Mission”? of Mr, Wazir Hassan and 
Mr. Muhammad Ali is that they have deprived the politicsl organization of 
- Indian Muhammadans of the patronage and guidance of powerful and 
influentjal leaders like His Highness Sir Agha Khan and the Right Hon’ble 
Mr. Amir Ali, and have theréby caused such serious injury to the influenca 
of the Muslim League that, if it be not forthwith remedied, there is apprehen- 
sion that it will become irreparable and that Government will lose all cons 


fidence in Muhammadans, 


VII.—GenzkaL ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)-——J udicial. 


18. Writing under the heading “Another case of spleen rupture ” 
ee wiideaiiabibieis: | ._ the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 8th November 
re eee 1913, make the following remarks :— 


. . {Phe Bengalee reporta a case of spleen rupture in which a European Engineer, attach; 
ed. ta the Alexandra Jute Mill near Barrackpur, was the accuséd, = * © _ hese. 


Taking all things into consideration the Magistrate gentenced the accused to pay a fine of 
Rg. 150. The sentence is go obviougly inadequate that we do not like to waste many words 
in commenting 'upan if. Phat the spleen of the m,n, ‘however enlarged, would not have 
been rpptared if it had not been for the assault made upon him, an agsault for which there 
was not the smallest justification, cannot possibly be disputed, and we see no reason why 


* 
. 


this aspect of the matter should be entirely. overlooked by a court of law in determining the 


sentence. ‘The case is one which deserves the immediate attention of the Jocal Goyern: 


me 


i 
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(d)—-Education. 


lat sas 19. Ina leader the Tribune (Lahore), of the 
Khalsa qo oe See November, gives the following :— 


la % * His Honour has paid a graceful compliment to the Sikhs for what 
they have been doing in this respect (the Sikh Educational Conference movement) for on the 
success of this movement depends the general awakening of the community, At the back 
of all this lies a sound collegiate education, but what militates against it at present is 
the disunion to which His Honour has madea pointed re ference. ‘Every great com- 
munity,’ said His Honour, ‘ must have some differe1.ces in views and aspirations. There are 
those who want to advance quickly and those who des re to stand fast on the old ideals. 
But surely the banner of the Khalea is wide enough to shelter both, The lofty ideals of 
your religion—the Fatherhood of one God and the brotherhood of man—are broad enouch 
to include both.’ It is just the steady light of this teaching which the great Sikh namie 
munity has allowed to be partially obscured by the blazing fire of factiousness. *® * # * 


* We trust that His Honour’s advice will be taken to heart and that the Khalsa 
Dewan and the Khalsa College will be made the rallying grounds for the not well organised 
units of the Khalsa force, 


‘In order to assist the Sikhs to do this the Government should make the Sikh control: 
over the Khalga College real and effective. The college is at present practically a Govern- 
ment institution in so far as control is concerned. But it does not enjoy the leistite of a 
Government College in so far as it is less efficient than one maintained wholly from public 
funds. If the Government is anxious, as we believe it is, that the Sikhs should not be torn 
by party dissensions, it must, by transferring real control to the Sikhs, assist the community 
to bring to the management the patriotic fervour which money cannot buy. At present 
it is the Principal and the Deputy Commissioner who rule the College rather than the com- 
munity, and during the continuance of the policy underlying the present constitution there 
ig not much hope of the Callege becoming more popular than it is. His Honour says that 
Government is now arranging to strengthen the staff and hopes to provide the services of 
two members of the educational department. Jf the Government brings in two members of 
the educational department and if, as annoynced by His Honour, it is also going to meet 
most of the pay of the Principal, it will doubtless say, as it has done on other occasions, that 
he who pays the piper has the right to call for the tune. We should be certainly glad if: 
improvement lay that way. But it seems to us that it is at best another experiment of the 
kind we have already had. Of course, the financial relief afforded to the college may set 
free some funds, and the present management may be enabled to offer better wages to the 
remaining staff. But the rigidity of official control brings the enthusiasm of the community 
to freezing pojnt and the success of the college cqmes to be judged by the length of the purse 
and standard of payment in salaries. No National College is conducted on these lineg and 
the management which agrees to work on these lines to some extent alienates the sympathies 
of the community. It must be possible for the Government to s0 remodel the constitution 
of the Cullege as to combine in it the requisite standard of efficiency and a liberal measure 
of popular enthusiasm by a careful grouping of the several intereste concerned. We believe 
the Sikhs themselves recegnise that the Government which assigts them with funde direcily 
and indirectly should have a reasonable share in the management. But we venture to ask 
that in the main the popular control should be less shadowy thay it is. That, in our opinion, 
ig one way of making the institution more popular and the community more contented.” 


(¢,—Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 


g 20. The Observer (Lahore), of the 8th Noy- 
sit Michsgl O'DTer on cope ember 1913, gives the following :— 


3 ** # ® Since Sir Michael assumed charge of the Punjab Provincial administra- 

tion, he has taken many an opportunity to take the public into his confidence and outline his 
future policy in more respects than one. His latest speeches are no exception to this and will 
amply repay perusal. What we here wish to invite attention to are His Honqur’s remarks on 
the Land Alienatian Act and the Sahukars. It will be seen that the Lieutenant-Governor is — 
a convinced supporter of the Act and, the too clever opposition of captious critics notwithstand- 
ing, firmly of opinion that ‘ the necessity and utility of that measure have by now been 
established beyond criticism or challenge’ As for the Sahukars, His Hongur asks the leaders 
of the co-operative movement to work it ‘ on broad lines, irrespective of class or greed, for the 
benefit of the raral society as a whole ’” and to ‘ use every endeayour to bring the money-lending 
classes into your movement so as to obtain and utilise a portion of their capital.’ The advice 
js most sound, but as Sir Michael O’Dwyer himeelf recognises, efforte have already been made 
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in this direction by co-operative societies utd some sucééss has also beet achieved, Co-operative 
societies are always ready to accept deposits and pay ittterest on money ftom whatever quarter 
it is deposited. - [f the Sahukars persist in their hostility to the movement and so far from 
putfing their capital in rural societies use every endeavout to diseredit them, the fault is 
evidently of thy monéy-lendets. * * *” 


ad rns . 21, The Tribune 
pat Mishael O'Dayer on thelaed November 1918, publishes t 


«% © © From an official point of view His Henour, no doubt, sueceeded it show-. 
ing that the zamindars of this Frovince were Jucky in beving escaped the mueh heavier rates 
id by their brethren in other parts of India, His experience ae # settlement officer in 
ifferent parts of Northern India ig unrivancd: We know for a fact that his acquaintance 
with the revenue systems of Upper India and of a part of the Deocan is close and intimate. 
* * © It goes without saying, therefore, that the considered opinion of so eminent an 
authority on revenue pokcy must command universal reepect. This will be conceded by all 
who have had opportunities of reading Hie Honour’s settlement repotts. Not long ago we 
had occasion to talk to an ex-official of the Bharatpur State on the effect of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s settlement. His opinion was that His Honour, while insisting that the general 
tax-payer was entitled to the fullest benefit from the rise in prices and the benefits accruing 
from imptoved communication, never subordinated the interests of the producer to consider- 
ations of revenue. He did not think that the Bharatpur zamindars had any reason to complain 
gainst the enhancements recommended by His Honour. Undoubtedly our own experience 
m8 points to the fact that His Honour is a friend of the cultivator. Butwhen His Honour 
gues to compate the Punjab rates with those of uhe Malwa tract of the Central India Agency 
we cannot help regarding the comparison as fallacious. In the Punjab colonies we have 
virgin, soil to deal with, and the Punjab is itself a young province as compared with Malwa. 
Here forest tracts have just been turned into cultivated fields; and as years pass by the 
barden on land must aleo be largely increased. In Malwa and other older ateas the existing 
te rate has been reached by successive periodical increments. * * * Rajputana, Central 
India and similar other parte of India are cot endowed with natural facilities such as 
those we have in the Punjab. The question is whether the people of this province should be 
allowed to enjoy the-fruits of nutwral advantages or be deprived of them and be redticed 
to the level of the people inhabiting less favourably situated parts of the country. * * * 
But if His Honour’s argument be pushed to its logical conclusion it follows that the 
zamindars of the Punjab with its excellent river system are entitled to retain no more 
than their brethren do in Rajputana or Central India” * * *# . 


(h)-— Miscellaneous. 


22. The Puisa Akhbar rey . _ vo November 1913, has a 

» | ragraph headed ‘‘ Admission of Muhammadans 

BR ig morn ny > naa " Eto Government of India offices.” ‘The Islamic 

| | press, says the paper, has repeatedly raised its 

voice against the paucity of Muhammadans in the Secretariat offices of the 
Government of India, and the attention of the Government of India has. 
been oceasionally invited to the injury which is likely to ensue to the interests. 
not only of Muhammadans, but also of the Government iteelf. But as 
Calcutta was the seat of the Governreent of India, matters did not improve, 
for the Bengalis continued to monopolise all appointments to the Government . 
offices. Now, however, that the seat has been transferred to Delhi, there is 
a likelihood of an improvement being effected in this undesirable state of affairs. 
The paper says that it has learnt from a reliable source-that the Government 
of India wishes to reserve for Muhammadans a specific number of its annual 
appointments. It remarks that this is just and expedient in every way, and 

_ expresses a hope that the number will: be: sufficient as compared with the 
_ existing monopoly of a particular community in all the offices of the Govern- | 
ment of India, and that Muhenmadans will be alowed to bs in the 
competitive: examinations, so that the present proportion of! Mubammadans 
in the Seeretariat offices may be adequately increased. 


ye 23. The Znidune (Lahore), of the 12th 


aber) of the 1°th 
e following :— 


Syne of Sates mem “November, gives:the following’: 
___. © We have seen on many occasions how difficult it is to induce the. Bxcise authoriti 
to close donna. Tiqhoe sop whats the, poeta suine olflentions to fie leeation da their asidet. 
We have always supp at the Gapar sak pooh nas afford to lose. the excise revenue, 
and hence it was unable to reapect the wishes of the people, 90 per cent. of whom are | 
drink. Jn his reply to th District Hi , 


oppesed 
I notice your appreciation of the action of Government. 


overnor of the Punjab recently baid : 


« SY an ra 


Cy Oe re aa 
SUN Bh 


re 4 ee 
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¥m closing the liquor shops at Tarn Taran and elsewhere on the occasion of the monthly 
Fairs. is will, I hope, make it clear that exoése revenue 62 a matter af small consideration 
to Gorernment as compared with the advantages of temperance and public order. With this 
authoritative statement, if one goes to close down drink shops wherever the people object, 
it is perfectly easy to reduce consumption of drink in the Punjab, which has increased 
frightfully during the past decade. It is only necessary to appoint local excise committees 
with men who are earnest in discouraging drinking habits and to give them full licensin 
powers and control over drink shops. The partial closing of a few shops at festivals, iheegk 
‘a welcome congession, does not establish the policy His Honour explained. We hope in his 
régime the principle, which has been long on paper, will be given effect to extensively.’’ 


24. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the Sth 


Sir Michael O'Dwyer on the 


Banking Situation. November 1913, publishes the following re- 
marks ;— 
. * * . . . # . 


“We are absolutely at one with Hie Honour ia thinking that there is no justification 
for a general panic. Undoubtedly the loss involved in the failure of some of the banks is 
very heavy, and as we have repeatedly pointed out it is of the greatest importance to find out 
the causes of these failures. But it is one thing for the public to and find out the causes 
of a disaster, so that the responsibility for it may be fixed and its recurrence prevented ; 
it is quite another for any section of the public to lose faith in banks generally or indi- 
— banks in particular. As His Honour pointed out, people should not aggravate the 

isaster by wildly withdrawing their deposits from sound and well-managed institutions, * * ”’ 


ai ' 25. Inaleaderthe Zribune (Lahore), of 
His Honoar Bir Michael O'Dwyer. the gth November 1913, gives the following :— 
s 


. . . s . . * 


“ The coming of a new Lientenant-Governor marks a stage in the progress of the 
people and the country, as by his personality and administrative capacity he can hasten or 
retard the advancement of the people. In the case of Sir Michael O'Dwyer we have hopes 
of many good things to come. For one thing he is a strong ruler and not given to wishy- 
washy methods. He comes here with the experience of several Indian provinces at different 
stages of enlightenment and progress, and a comparative view of peoples and popular require- 
mente is a matter of advantage in a ruler. He has already spoken of some of the principal 
requirements of the Punjab such as the suppression of dacoities and lawlessness, the dis- 
couragement of communal feuds and the increased harmony and co-operation between people 
and Government, These make for solid and sound lines of , and in their actual 
realisation there is contentment also. Sir Michael O’Dwyer has given us yet another hope by 


frequently showing us examples of work and progress from European countries. We cannot 
but rejoice in a who keeps before him the great ideals of progressive western countries in 


advancing the status and position of Indians. In his own country great events are now in pro- 
gress in every direction, industrial, educational and political, which are allikeenly watched by our 

ple here, and it is not unnatural that we should turn to him to help us to like achievements 
its far our ruler to guide us in a hopeful and proper manner, equipping us with necessary 
means of success. Punjab is yet a non-regulation province, and though newer provinces 


created have had better privileges as an executive council, a liberal grant of popular privileges, 
High Court, &., we are yet in a stage of humbler tute position which is keenly felt 


by vocal and intelligent classes. We look to our new ruler to help us in securing to the 
Punjab a place more befitting its natural position as the Gate of India, and consistent with 
the woh part it has always played in the history and in the shaping of the destiny of the 
country as a whole.” 


ae 26. The following is from the Observer 
«Sit Michael O'Dwyer’s pablic (Lahore) of the Sth November 1913 :— 


* His Honour the Lientenant-Governor makes his first public arrival in Lahore to- 
day; and speaking for the citizens of Lahore in general, and its Muslim section in particular, 
we beg to accord His Honour and Lady O’Dwyer the sincerest of welcomes on their. public 
entry in the capital of the Punjab. Sir Michael O’Dwyer won his first laurels in the 
Punjab; and now that he comes back to his Province with enhanced reputation, it is only 
natural that he should be enthusiastically welcomed. The task that lies before him is an 
arduous one and the changing needs of the administration have made his work a peculiarly 
difficult one. But all confidently hopes that he will come triumphantly successful 
out of the impending ordeal and joins in praying warmly for his success.” 


©. STEAD, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
of Police, C. I. D. and Pailways, Punjab. 
$96 SB—=173 —19-11-13—SGPP Lahore. 


LAHORE: 
The 15th November 1918. 
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I.—Poutrttics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. Writing under the heading “ Preserve the honour of patriot 
Dateme tn eats Adel Gokhale,”’ the Desk (Lahore}, of the 15th Novem- 
ber 1918, says that the coercive laws recently 
passed by the South African Government against Indians in Africa are without 
parallel in the world for umreasonableness and rigour. Indeed; no such 
oppression as that in South Africa has ever been practised on thousands of 
women and children of a community even in Rome or Russia. It is heart- 
rending to relate that the South African authorities not only attacked the 
chastity of Indian women in Africa, but reduced them to the position of ‘ kept- 
women ’ in the eye of the law, simply because their marriage was solemnised 
according to the Vedic and Islamic religions. Furthermore, by their oppres- 
sive laws they have declared illegitimate the sons of the oppressed Indians 
of South Africa “ who are legitimate in the eyes of the country and God,” 
and have thereby deprived them of their patrimony. They have also per- 
trated other acts which no one possessing a sense of shame can accept. 
conclusion, the paper appeals to the people of the Punjab to give pecuniary 
aid to the cause of their countrymen in South Africa. 


The same paper of the 18th November 1918 has a note headed ‘‘ Shower 

of bullets on the oppressed Indians in South Africa.” Referring to the tele- 

recently received by Mr. Gokhale from South Africa, the paper says that 

God knows how many oppressed Indians (Jit. persons) will be sacrificed before 

the British Lion and “ the contractors of civilisation,’ Europe and America, 

awaken to the need of realising their humane duties, and consider it neces- 
sary to put an end to the practice of such oppressions in South Africa. 


| Writing under the heading ‘A life and death struggle,’ the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 14th November 1913, publishes the following :— 


«# * * The injury done to our national pride and the insult heaped upon Indian 
womanhood have stirred the entire community. If one leader falls, if half a dozen of them 
are seized and imprisoned, a hundred others will and must rise and take these places vacated 
by them. Every one knows what we do in our little homes when the bread winner is 
suddenly snatched away. Does not the widow, a msre woman, come forward to guide the 
affaits of the family? What Ahalyabhai did at Indore years and years ago every Indian 
woman is capable of doing. The passive resistance movement will not fizzle out as long as 
our sisters out there are assisted by us to keep the wolf from the door. There is, of course, 
this presumption. ‘The bread winners are being arrested by the thousand, and the leaders 
have also been arrested and sent to prison. Bereft of their advice and guidance and unable 
to feed the hungry mouths, those who have hitherto faithfully followed their leaders may 
not be able to continue the campaign as effectively as before. But that is only a presunp- 
tion. Supply them with the sinews of war and each follower will be equal to two leaders. 
Oar duty, our imperative duty, is to help our sisters with ample funds to manage things for 
themselves and leave our brothers unhampered to pursue the course chalked out for them by 
the saintly worker. An earlier message from Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Gokhale’s latest state- 
ment to the Associated Press (which we publish in another column) make it abundantly clear 
that at the back of the movement there are several European workers. In India the better 
class of Englishmen are entirely with us and influential papers like the 7+mes of Indsa whole- 
heartedly support our cause. One of the respected releed officers of the Indian Army (a 
Lieutenant-Colonel) has written to us a most sympathetic letter urging the Punjab to send 
adequate financial aid. Above all we have the example of Sir Valentine Chirol, who, what- 
ever be his political difference with us, has, like a true statesman, shown us his practical 
sympatby by sending in his subscription in aid of passive resistance. * * We 
trust the response to Mr. Gokhale’s appeal will be liberal and adequate.” 


- Writing under the heading ‘The Lahore Demonstration,” the paper 
in its issue of the 16th November 1913 observes the following ;— 


‘The great domonstration which the citizens of Lahore made in the Bradlaugh Hall 
on Friday was one in every way worthy of the great and sacred cause of Indian honour and 
Indian dignity not only in South Africa but also in the eyes of the whole world. It was 
in an equal degree a tribute to the great and genuine admiration which every Indian pos- 


gesses for that saint-leader Mr. Gandhi, and to the respect which Mr. Gokhale deservedly 
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inspires in the minds of his countrymen.’ Tn-pointof numbers the meeting was a tremen- 
dous success, the vast hall being packed to its fullest capacity. But in numbers alone did 
not lie the success of the meeting. In point of unatimity, in point of enthusiasm for the 
cause, in point of the just and deep indignation entertained be those present against those 
who were persecuting their countrymen, the meeting was a real and veritable tribute to the 
§usticé and righteousness of the position taken up ty Mr. Gandhi and his co-workers. The 
tale of the iabusous treatment meted out to our countrymen went to the bearte. of those 
who heard it. . wduat tiie 


| ‘Writing under the heading ‘Horrors of South African cruelty,’ the 
paper in its issue dated the 20th November 1913 makes the following ‘re- 
sharks : —- : 


“Phe South African Union Government seems to be preparing itself pod outside the 
pale of. civilisation in its anxiety to break down the spirit of the Indians force them to 
dishonourable and oppressive conditions of life. The stories whieh are daily. reeeived 

in India from reliable correspondents read like middle age accounts of barbaric vengeance 
inflicted by hordes of Gauls, Visigoths and Vandals. Mr. Gokhale has received 
thé most harrowing news that not only are the strikers refused food and flogged, 
but even permission is denied to supply them food from outside by friends, This is a 
ition impossible to endure by any living being, not to say human beings. Even the 
wtharians of the most inaccessible parte of the world feed starving animals and are pained 
to let them die of compulsory starvation. Are the South African tyrants devoid of the 
elementary and natural virtues of pastorals ? Else why would they not allow the friends 
of starving Indians from outside to supply them with focd? It is apparently part of their 
brutal plan to leave no barbaric cruelty uninilicted in coercing Indians to accept slavery and 
be flogged to work where thev do not desire to work. The spirit of Wilberforce, whose body’ 
jies buried in the vaults of Westminster Abbey, would burst the coffin open and come out 
te chastise the ministry in office that allows all his work between 1789 and 1807 be undone 
and the 220,000,000 paid by the British nation for the entire abolition of slavery be a waste 
within a century after his death. The slavery sought to be perpetuated in South Africa 
to-day and the re-employment of the whip and the lash to drive not cattle but Indians to 
work is not so much an affront to those who suffer, but to England and to the British 
Empire. It is not for the voiceless people of India to protest strongly and. write severely 
against it, but it is for the Imperial Government to realise the degradation that an unworthy 
rt of the Empire is heaping on the British honour, but for the Imperial authorities to 
interfere and at least prevent sla and kindred barbarities. We know it is too much to 
expect fair play in certain parts of the Empire for the Indians. The concession of fair play 
involves avery heavy sacrifice to men of power and to vested interests. But let there be a 
fair fight and let the passive resistance campaign be conducted within civilised conditions. 
Well, as Mr. Gokhale says, we attach no im whatever to the official denials of slave 
starvation and flogging.. After shamefully breaking pledges and promises to Mr. Gan 
and after denying the assurance Gres to Mr, Gokhale, no Indian will attach any value to 
further denials. tests of the Union. authorities. There are incontestable proofs for 
barbaritiee. The Government of India and the Imperial authorities ought to interfere so far 
as barbarities are concerned, for their own sake, if not for the down-trodden Indian subjects 
of theirs. To-cay the heart of every , Indian will be wringing with pain for the sufferings 
of adh brothers an Lea me have ~ ae = - nts red in sebenting eeeeivae 
inst wrongs. All we can do is to a e British authorities, who, we earnestly hope, 
dak taaticne ts he spennand bor ane oie.” 7 ava J 7 
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goto is what do these Sonth Africans care for the sentiments and susceptibilities of the 
Indian people, or even for the rights and privileges solemnly accorded to them by the Crown ? 
The str Ne in the meantime continues ite terrible course as if the Indians in South Africa 
were not the subjects of-the British Empire and entitled to all the rights of British citizenship, 
and the Union Government and the South African peopie were not amenable to the authority. 
of the Imperial Parliament. Let alone justice and equity, the South Africans are proving 
themselves utterly devoid of the least shred of the sentiments of humanity or notidns of 
civilisation. It is a spectacle that makes humanity. shudder.” 


: The Observer (Lahore), of the 15th November 1913, publishes the 
following :—_ | eo po 


ce * © This is pre-eminently a movement ia which Hindus and Muhammadans 

should join hands and influential papers start subscription lists. As for the duty of the Gov- 
pore ten ‘Ind and still more of the Mibistry, India demands of them nothing’bat‘fair play 
no fgvour,”’. ‘ | s | 


The paper, in its issue dated the 19th November 1913, haa the follow- 
mg s+ eee | | 


_ © Details of the sufferings of Indians in South Africa which have been just received. 
by Mr. Gokhale will be perused with horror and indignation by all natives of India. * * # 
This is extremely terrible, but no energetic action has apparently been taken by the Ministry 
in England to:end the sufferings.of the Indians. We appeal to the Government of India 
not.only to make strong representetions, but to try to allay public discontent by announcing. 
the steps which it has already taken and the action which it proposes to take in the near 
future.. The condition of Indians has become well nigh intolerable in South Africa. They 
have only: the British Government to look to, and it is the Paz Brétannéca alone that: 
can protect, them.’” | 


-.... The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 20th November 1913, has a note 
headed “Sympathy of an English Military Officer.” The paper re- 
fers to the contribution of Colonel Walter F. Perry, of Dharamsala, in aid of : 
the Indians in South Africa, and to the letter which he has sent to the Editor 
of the Zridune, forwarding his contribution, and says that he is one of those 
‘Englishmen who place Indians under a deep debt of sarge by according 
generous treatment tothem in times of trouble. These are the people, i 
adds, who are true well-wishers of Englishmen in Indig and South Africa, 
and who strengthen the foundations of the British Government in India, 


Ball 2. ‘The Obsercer (Lahore), of the 15th’ 
Mr. Asquith on the Balan Wer, November 1918, has the following:-— _ ‘ 


‘The speech delivered by Mr. Asquith at the Guildhall banquet on Monday last was. 
3 most inomentous one. It would appear from Reuter’s telegraphic report that a lange por- 
tion of it dealt with the Balkan War and the future of Asiatic key, and we are glad to 
observe that so far from being calculated to wound Muslim susceptibilities, as was the case 
with many an utterance of his een War, itis a speech which, on the whole, it does 
one’s heart good to read. * * ile recalling wit ee that Sir Edward Grey has been | 
able to circumseribe the area of the conflict and prevent European conflagration, Mr. Asquith 
omits to mention the most important fact that before the outbreak of hostilities the Concert 
of Europe explicitly stated that war should make no difference in the boundaries of the Balkan. 
States and tae status quo ante bellum should be maintained, and that all these promises were 
forgotten when victory declared itself not in favour of the Turks but of the Balkan Allies, 
The Prime Minister now speaks of the heavy responsibilities of the Balkan States, some of 
which will henceforth rule large otf on populations. We wish ~ a ge — | 
yone emphatically on the subject.and been in a position to announce that the Great . Powers 
would nip it that the Musalmans got ‘their rights under the rale of the Bulgarian ‘and the 
Greek. When the Sultan is being called upon to administer his territories in- such a way as 
to do justice by the Christians, it is only ‘fair that similar. guarantees about the Muham- 
madans shonld be teqnitéd from Bulgari ies and Greece, and that ‘ schemes of reform” 
prepared by: Russia andothers should not limited to areas aduinistered. by the Turks. 
; alone,’ preg : Ss ; ' a : . ‘ fe: 8 ; 
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it the ‘Asiatic provinces of Turkey had not been involved in the conflict, * * * It will 
te seen that the British Prime Minister definitely undertakes to maintain the. integrity of 
7 Aniatic Turkey, recognises the essential loyalty of His Majesty’s Musalman subjects and 
eS offers help to the Porte in the administration of its Asiatic Provinces. We sincerely trust the 
E | ‘tititade now adopted by the British ape will be consistently followed and result in 
se strengthening the ties of Turkish friendship with England.” , . 


(6)—Home. 


: ee | 4. Inaleader the Panjabee (Lahore), of 
tele © 1 es bas S 18th November 1918, publishes the follow- 


_#, &. © The framers of the Bill, it would seem, had provided for an eppeal. only 
to te able to silence their critics and not because they wanted their decisions to be adjudicated 
upon by the High Court. , 


And if this is — law, what has been its me oe the ety 0 only to 
at &@ single issue of any Indian newspaper and compare it.with a gingle issye of any: 
: Br Ba, Gerace newspaper to see the substantial difference between the criticism 
4 its measures by the former and the criticism by the latter. In the Lng- 
and éven in the Anglo-Indian Press, criticism is very often real; unreality is the con- 
feature of criticiem in the Indian Press. Government which is everywhere regarded 

of mei g with motives and subject to human passions and weaknesses 
ine with which our only concern is that we are affected by its out- 
chance has had one particular sort of impulses implanted 
expreision is softened until it becomes absolutely colourless. The 
ight appear to have a personal, a. human bear- 
islative or executive, is qualified 
| 8 of the administrative 
inspired and noblest intentions—only his 
have the good or beneficent results which he inyariably has 
that.an Englishman like, say, Lord Curzon whose motives — 
litical sense—are being constantly questioped in England 
) he makes his voyage to India, but 
he must not refer to an g else 
the ascription of base motives, but of 
: practically forbidden. And after criti- 
ta reality and to some.extent of its sincerity, we congratulate 
Moderation tedlya very fine thing; to a people 
un to nationhood it is 

ything else than an evil, 
be liable to excesses, 
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who, from his “ fast-repenting statesmanship ”’, soon proclaimed to the world’ 


how far the demands of the so-called niischidf-makers and redition-mongers ' 


were justified. Asa matter of ‘fact, Muhammadans demanded six things, one 
of which has been conceded wholly. The demdlished portion of the mosque, 
which the Collectors and Lieutenant-Governors, with the help of ZImams and 
Khan Bahadurs, did their best to prove as neither sacred nor an integral part of 
the mosque, has been rebuilt through the prudence of Lord Hardinge. [If it be 
contended that Maulana Abdul Bari, by permitting the eonstruction of ‘a 
footpath under the bath-room, has saved Sir James Meston from disgrace 

(lit. saved the political nose of Sir James from being cut off), it should not 
be forgotten that His Excellency’s solution of ‘the affair (Jit. sympathy) has 
afforded an opportunity te Mubammadans to feel satisfied that, if ever an 
occasion arises for Sir James to take a walk (Jit. stand) on the footpath, the 
bath-room which he razed to the ground will be over his head. As to the 
second demand that the local officials connected with the Cawnpore affair 
should be brought to book, and that Government should express regret for 
their conduct, it should be borne in mind that it is no mean satisfaction for 

Muhammadans that the very Sir James Meston who did not listen to the 

rayer Of Raja Ali Muhammad Khan, and who put forward the bogey of 
British prestige as an obstacle that prevented his listening to the prayers 

of Muhammadans, had to.express his approval of the action of His ‘Excellency. 

Indeed, “we” congratulate Sir James on this political somersault. The 

writer then says that the withdrawal of the cases against the Cawnpore 

accused has confirmed “ our”’’ belief in their innocence. Again, those Hajis, 
Khan Bahadurs and Nawabs, he continues, who called “us” rebels for col- 
lecting funds in aid of the’Cawnpore sufferers, are now, at the mere bidding of 
a Commissioner, themselves paying money for the purpose. But the real 
Object of the true representatives of the community in creating the 
recent struggle was something far higher than these demands. lt was 
to make the powers that be acknowledge that, if the idea of British 
Imperialism is not a farce and a meaningless expression, Indians should 
be regarded as forming a factor in its constitution, and should also be 
allowed a voice in the management of the affairs of the Empire. Thank 
God that “our” efforts have not been fruitless, and that—in spite of the 
troubles to which “we” were subjected by the Press Act, which savours 
partly of Russian and partly of Spanish methods, through the instrumentality 
of “our” loyalist traitors to Islam—Lord Crewe recently told the newly 
appointed members of the Indian Civil Service that the Indians have intellec- 
tually and morally become the equals of the English, and advised them not to 
resent criticism by the former. This admission on the part of Lord Crewe, 
Observes Mr. Zafar Ali, is equivalent to the repeal or suspension of the t ress 
Act. The writer would point out that, but for the Cawnpore incident and 
the outspoken criticism of the conduct of some officials in India by the 
so-called mischief-makers, the Right Hon'ble the Secretary of State for 
India would have postponed his advice until some future occasion, In fact, 
this is the second. occasion on which:a Secretary of State has so advised the 
newly appointed members of the Indian Civil Service. On the first occasion 
the advico proferred to young civilians by Lord Morley was wasted on deaf 
‘ears, but it is to be hoped that: the advice of the present Secretary of State 
‘will prove more éffective, and that Indians will not find a single Tyler or 
‘Simm among the batch of civilians now coming out to India. 


Continuing his remarks in the paper’s issue dated the 18th November, 
(Mr. Zafar Ali says that “we” are prepared to give the members of the Indian 
‘Civil Service their due quota of praise, but ‘“ we” cannot approve of Lord 
-Crawe’s undue eulogy of them, forall of them do not deserve it. This opinion, 
the adds, is held:not only by “us” but also by their own intelligent -country- 
‘men. ‘He then publishes an extract from a recent article by Mr. Fielding Hall 
‘in the Nineteenth Century (and After), in which the writer says that . India--is 
‘passing away from the hands of the English and that the Anglo-Indian officers 
‘of the Indian Civil Service are responsible. for:this. Mr. Zafar Ali says that. -if 
Auord’ @rewe had carefully gone through::this article he would never have 
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. indulged in such exaggerated praise of the Indian Civil Service. Nevertheless, 
the Secretary of State truly says that, since Indians have made t progress 
in education and intellect, it has become difficult fo control them. In the 
course of his remarks His Lordship also dwelt on the administrative reforms 
in India, and advised the newly appointed members of the Indian Civil Service 
@ét. his agents) not to lose their tempers over the criticism indulged in by Indian 
members of the Legislative Council or by the newspapers. It would have been 
better, however, if His Lordship had tendered this advice to the members of the 
Indian Civil Service at the time when the Hamdard, Hilal, Tauhid, &c., were 
required to furnish securities under the all-embracing provisions of the Press 
Act—an Act which has marked the fair fame of British justice and right- 
eousness with “large and detestable blots.” ‘“ We” are, however, gladly 
prepared to put up with this (our present lot). If “by cutting our throats’ 
the safety of the “future rights” of India could be ensured and Indian 
newspapers could obtain those rights to which they are entitled under the British 
flag, ‘‘ we’’ should consider “‘our’’ bargain not very dear. But Lord Crewe 
has made one remark in the course of his speech which “we” never expected 
to be uttered by a statesman of his intelligence and ripe experience. hile 
admitting that all Indians were not such savages as to offer whiskey and 
cigars at the grave of Englishmen, and that some of them were the equals of 
the English people in educational attainments, etc., His Lordship went so far 
as to differentiate between criticism in India and criticism in England, and 
to say that criticism which is permissible in England cannot be permitted in 
India. In other words, His Lordship believes in the existence of “black” and 
‘ white” criticism. ‘‘ Black criticism” is not after all so dreadful an engine of’ 
ction as to cause injury to any one, and it was this very “ black criticism ”’ 
which enabled Lord Crewe to cable his congratulations to Lord Hardinge on 
the solution of the Cawnpore affair. “ We” would therefore ask His Lordship 
to zeconsider his views about the nature of “black” and “white”’ criticism. - 
But the line of demarcation which His Lordship promises to draw between 
entirely objectionable criticism and that which, though objectionable, can 
be permissible, is anxiously awaited by “us,’”’ It is, however, to be hoped that 
according to this line of demarcation a mere statement of fact: will not be 
treated as objectionable, as was done in the case of the Zamindar, which was 
find Rs. 12,000 simply because it had, under the heading ‘“ Another mosque 
has been pulled down,” published a communication jn which bare facts about 
the dismantling of 4 mosque were recorded which the authorities were not 
willing to hear, 


The paper, in its issue of the 20th November 1913, publishes a leader 
headed “The political error of the Ministers for India and England,” The 
paper begins with the following verse :— AT 


* God protect us} They put their hands on their ears, 
And do not listen (lif. give their ears) to our story.” 


It then observes that the ministers, statesmen and authorities of that 

Great Britam over whose Empire the sun never sets, which on account of its 
numerous mighty Dreadnoughts and iron-clads is called the “ Mistress of the 
Seas,’’ which is known all over the world for its might and power, and whose 
laws and administration are based on love of justice, equality, liberty and 
impartiality, have of late become so negligent and indifferent in the discharge 
of their duties that they do not like granting interviews to, or even to see the 
faces of, the representatives of seven crores of subjects of the British Crown. 
It then refers to the answer given by Mr. Asquith and Lord Crewe to Messrs. 
Wasir Hassan and Muhammad Ali, declining to grant them interviews, and 
says that verily the people whose destinies are placed in the hands of such 
careless statesmen is unfortunate, and the country in which the power to do 
good or evil is entrusted to such self-willed ministers is ill-fated. In his reply, 
the Zamindar continues, Lord Orewe has also emphatically declared that the 
pirat of the Indian Muhammadans deserve the full sympathy and 
ntion of His Majesty's Goyernment, and that no paing are spared to obtain 
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information about them from many reliable sources. The fact, however, 
cannot be denied that, whenever a question relating to India is asked in 
Parliament, the Secretaty of State, in ninety-five cases out of a hundred, is 
reported to have received no particular information on the subject, while in 
important matters the question is evaded by a promise to make full enquiries 
from India, or by saying that the matter is under consideration. Does Lord 
Crewe boast of such means and sources of information ? If these “ reliable 
sources of information’ have really any existence, he ought by their help to 
have been enabled to find out easily whether or not Messrs. Wazir Hassan and 
Muhammad Ali are the true representatives of Indian Muhammadans. It 
is surprising that, in spite of being equipped with these reliable sources of 
information,. His Lordship has so far failed to discover that Mr. Wazir Hassan 
is the Secretary of the All India Muslim League and has been selected for the 
office by the Muslim community, which likewise acknowledged Mr. 
Muhammad Ali also as its accredited representative ; and that on the departure 
of the former to England resolutions expressing confidence in him were passed 
in all parts of the country. _ the League is not Mr. Wazir Hassan’s 
private: organisation, but has been constituted by the Muslim community, 
which also appointed him as its Secretary. Can the Secretary of State elicit 
~~ information on the subject through his reliable sources of information 
and tell “us” the name of a single Muhammadan who does not acknowledge 
Wazir Hassan to be the Secretary of the League or who reposes no faith in 
his work ?. The fact that His Lordship did not grant the request of the Secre- 
tary of the League for an interview means that Lord Crewe does not care in 
the least for the-feelings and aspirations of seven crores of Indian Muham- 
madans who are disappointed and displeased at his refusal. It is interesting 
to note that the arrival of Mr. Wazir Hassan in London has had the effect 
of creating in the mind of Lord Crewe the impression that there were some 
Muhammadans who did not agree with Wazir Hassan’s views. There can, 
however, be no denying the fact that the step taken by His Lordship in con- 
demning Messrs. Wazir Hassan and Muhammad Alias unfit for an interview 
is.a serious political mistake, and that its effects will not be easily effaced from 
the minds of the seven crores of Muslims in India. The importance of the 
personality of Wazir Hassan and of his position as the true representative | 
of (his) community can be judged from the fact that a man of the position 
of Amir Ali had to bow before his views. What a surprise it is, therefore, 
that the reins of the administration of that Great Britain, which is well known 
throughout the world for its statesmanship and (good) administration, should 
happen to be in the hands of thoge who consider it an insult and disgrace for 
them to see the representatives of British subjects. In fact, such conduct 
on the part of those who are responsible for the administration of the Empire 
will assuredly create uarest among the bar It may, however, be borne 
in mind that the Secretary of State and the Prime Minister are not alone 
guilty of falling into error in finding out the true leaders of the people, 
for Collectors, Commissioners and even Governors-General invite to Darbars 
only such persons as are hypocritical, raw | and mischievous, and lack 
the courage to speak out the truth. In fact, only those persons are admitted 
into their bungalows who are in the habit of saying ditto to whatever falls 
from their lips, and who are adepts in the art of exterminating their (own) 
community. But a nationalist and a wellwisher of his community, 
however trusted he may be by his community, can never secyre admittance 
into their bungalows. Ihe paper then obseryes that, although Mr. Asquith 
and Lord Crewe have declined to grant an interview’ to Messrs. Wazir 
Hassan and Muhammad Ali, yet it is “our” belief that whatever the 
latter wished to say to the two statesmen will loudly resound in all 
political circles of England ‘and will reach every ear. In refusing to grant 
the interview, the Secretary of State for India and the Prime Minister have 
insulted the whole of “our” community. If the community is possessed of a 
genuine sense of self-respect, it is the duty of every intelligent member of it 
in all parts of the country to send telegrams at once to the Secretary of State 
saying that His Lordship’s refusal to grant an interview to the members 
of the Islamic deputation has been the means of wounding the feelings of 
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His Mnjesty’s: loyal and dévoted “‘stibjétts, ‘and flat “‘we” vartriot ‘view ‘this 
event ‘with ‘and ‘forbéarditte. ‘This uitiited ‘and ‘tnanitous expression 


of the ‘feelings of ‘Multiinriiadans ‘is bound ’to'create’a due impression on the 
minds of the British-Ministers’evOnér or biter. 


+ Under the heading “ The bepinning of ‘our difficulties ”, the paper, ‘in ‘its 
issue dated the 16th November 1913, says that the Tripdlitan'and the Balkan 
wars aud the Cawnpore-affair-have so ‘far only opened the:eyes of ‘the Indian 

madans, who have not. yet planted their feet on the valley of difficulties 
through which they must pass to reach their destination, and ‘who will never 
succeed in reaching their - ‘unless they gird up their loins ‘and move 
forward with firmness an ‘unflinching resolution. From a ‘éousideration 
of the present -state of affairs, -it continues, it appears that “the poisonous 
seeds,” which were sown -by “our” titled brethren ‘previously, ‘have 
not only germinated -but dove ‘essumed the heey of °a - mighty itree, ‘and 
it-is codec ebierthaa € ‘that these ‘“ seeds’’ have’ poisoned the minds of: rulers-and 
ruled, -If this “epidemic” -had-been -confined to India, probably Ao diffloulty 
frould have been -experienced in hg ing a remedy, but to-day “we ” see 
that the seeds” -have os aloes minds of Englishmen living ‘in the 
maguificent capital.of Great : stain. ‘Even. Anglo-Indian officers, ‘when they 
go to ‘England, -earry with them tjiegerms -of-the poison ‘anddissomiinate 
isonous ‘thoughts -ageiet Indians, and | ‘especially ‘against’ Muhammnmdans. 
support.of its : ‘eaeertion th e.paper refers to the-letters‘of Mr. \Mohamniad 
Ali onthe —* which: ‘APP in: the Comrade of:the 8th: November. 


Writing under the heading “The fresh splitin the- Muslim League ”; the 
Desh (Lahore ., of the 18th: Seaniber 1913, says that, as a rule, whenever ‘the 
éxtremist section of the Anglo-Indian press waxes eloquent over ‘an act ofan 
Indian patriot, “we” regard it as extremely detrimentel to “our” national 
interests. “The truth of this will appear from a recent-article in the Stateeman 
dondemning the politics of Islam and the spirit which has wrought a change 
ry ‘the views of Indian Muhammadans While “-we” condemn all the 
doings of Mr. Amir Ali on the ground that they were.injurious to.the interests 
of Indians, the Statesman and all other .Anglo-Indian pupers accord them 
their ‘while-hearted approval, whence it is clear that as long as the:politics of:a 
judge are in accordance with the likings of the Anglo-Indian :Press the. ‘latter 
does “not regard them as reprehensible. It is, however, ‘reason ‘for -con- 
gratulation that Mr. Amir Ali has -retired- from : public: life,:for:it will not 
only decide once for all.that no judge, even if he-be-an. Amir «Ali, ean justly 
take ‘part in any political ‘controversy, but will purge the minds of Indian 
Miihammadans of those old and rotten; political: sentiments which have. already 
a more than sufficient injury..(to the-country),-and will r ‘them by 
néw thoughts beneficial (to-India\, -The paper observes ‘that ‘the two . main 
stoma ‘to which the new ‘party of Mubhammadans is likely. to pay special 
tténtion are (1) their co-operation with Hindus and.Government in promoting 
the well-being of the country, and (2) their ‘adoption of the Congress ' ideal 
of colonial self-government. for -India. -Though Mr. Amir: Ali never opposed 
the first’ point, it continues, yet he never displayed any -enthusiasm over “it ; 
and’ during the whole of as blic: career he nevor devised any new: methods to 
: Ati practical shape to the-idea-of.co-ppération-with the Hindus. To the ideal 
¢ éalt-government ! for India-Mr.Amir PA ‘was opposed :-if possible :he would 
Héver allow. his co-religionists to.adopt the ideal as:their:goal. Stoaraj:cannot of 
course be attained in:a day, but Indians:should never lose sight: of the splendid 
ideal ‘of Swaraj: ; fa + hothuohe every éffert towards: its: realization, for:every 
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imag sa made. up their minds to wotk:side-by side:‘on.s common 


cher mission in the-East; it :is: to: be 
alping Hindu and. Shakmasteder ‘rill vwatk : sas ithe atin: 
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these selfish persons and to prefer. their. birth cights as: British 
citisene to special privileges 


Hamdard. (Delhi) of the 13th November 1913, publishes.fronr 
(Newph, > ras usa. Khan a. contribution «headed “The new’ 
generation of Mt sin hy ed the conservatives.” The writer first dé- 
scribes how the late Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan undoubtedly served Muham- 
madans and ‘Government, and how, when he saw that Muhammadans ‘had 
become experienced, enough (to look after their own interests), he not only 
withdrew his former advice that they should maintain an.isolated attitude in the 
political affairs of the country, but himself founded the Indian National Congress’ 
a the * ?. Association (for. his community). When: the new’ 
generation, of Muhammad ans, he continues, fully. eres 6p with education and © 
knowledge of the re ments of the times, ap gm in the arena (of’ polities)~ 
in India, jt realised daly the force, of Sir Saiyid's.exhortation to his co-religion- 
ists to remain. loyal to. Government, doing their duty in keeping- the: wor crt 
formed of the real feelings and aspirations of the Muhammadans, and in ot 
out its mistakea—for Government is not composed of infallible human. | 
in order to prevent the enemies of Government attacking it for such ‘ mintakon: | 
Again, ‘oe new generation. of .Muhammadans:..saw :that there: was «in tb sed 
community a class }of persona. of. the old. school.who: were. entirely: swAyed’ 
by selfish motives, and who did not properly interpret to Government the 
sentiments and f of their co-religionists. .As-:it considered’ the conduct 
of the latter. class to be unsatisfactory,.it tried to expose: them in their true’ 
colours before Government and the people, in order'to save both of them from 
being led astray. .As times and circumstances favoured the new generation, it - 
attained sucqess.in .all. its undertakings, in spite-of the opposition of the old: 
school. The writer then observes that the Anglo-Indian newspapers, headed by the. 
London Times, instead of bewailing the lot of the old school of Muhammadans, 
as they’ have been doing, should: have asked their protégés why, if they traly: 
claim to ba the leaders of Muhammadans, if they properly represent them, and — 
if they: are real’ well-wishers of ‘Muhammadans and Government, they are s0 
thoughtlessly: abandoning all connection with communal matters, with the 
Univ ‘Association, with the Muslim League, -&c.- The. writer positively | 
asserts that:the tiew generation, which: has. no desire ‘for ‘personal gain; is — 
anxious to work entirely in conformity with the wishes’ of the community, |. 
and to‘ keep Government informed of the true f of the people in order” 
that’ it “usty ‘be: able: to ‘ devise means. for (the - better) administration of | 
the::country, ‘so that: there may.be mutual. trust and: confidence between 
Government and the er ee But the — of bat _—— have 
of be BE ® ‘new, generation not to ‘Co-operate | 
ep them. ee een ae p. themselves aloof from the’ new generation. < 
The bar cma ‘iS of ainlon n that the latter, which has the confidence of 
the community,.and:has heen. entrusted... by. it with. most..of -its oe 
: mn beeerair yielding. to the: wishes. of the old. school, | ly . 
athe eareniiie whatever-connection it now-has’ with the G 
| siti ‘Scheme, the Educational Conference and: ether = 
| 2s mses ately ia iteell. » Eke — that! - 
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Paya) Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 20th November 1918, publishes an. 
erticle headed ‘' The achievements of the new party of Muhammadans. 
The writer his opinion that the new party which has arisen 
and which per considers iteelf capable of | 
ing the community, will cause misery to the Muhammadans to an extent 
which they have not réalised. He then asks the members of the new 
following questions :— 


(1) When the only material difference between the Con and the 
League ding their ; ive ideals has been removed by the latter 
re ea of the ideal of the former, what necessity is there to continue 


(2) ‘While appreciating the kindness of His Exeellency the Viceroy 
over the solution of the OGawnpore. affair, it may be observed that it is a fact 
that neither Government nor any just person can ety of the conduct 5. 

sers.. Tyler and Dodd in yong fire on a crowd of Muhammadans an 
illing a number’ of them. This being so, what has led the new party te 
organise dinners aad parties in honour of those officers? Was it the i 
party of the martyrs of Oawnpore? Muhammadans have blindfolded them- 
selves and do not see that the members of the new party have by this act 
- not only .posed.as the leaders of the Muhammadan community, but have also 
po ss | themselves to the officers of Cawnpore. It is surprising that the 
Muhammadan newspapers have allowed all this to take place without drawing 
attention to it, thereby acknowledging that Messrs. Tyler and Dodd acted 
within the law... The Muhammadan community should therefore look and 
see how far. the party has deviated from the path of moderation. | 


(8) Is it proper to compel Mr. Amir Ali and Sir Agha Khan to resign 
their offices in the 2 ta simply because they refused to organise a banquet 
in honour. of the self-styled representatives of the new party? it is t 
persons who blindly follow these representatives, and not they who seek self- 


Py OK eae by making others organise feasts in their honour, who are 
to be blamed for their conduct, : 


' * (4) The few papers which pose as advocates of ‘liberty’ and ‘freedom’ 
should define these expressions “We” do not, as a matter of fact, regard 
as independent those indulge in flattery, but at the same time “ we ”’ 
as enemies of the community those who act in such a way as to embitter the 
good relations which exist. between the Muhammadans and Government. 

uch persons are mad, not independent, and they are slaves of their seattered 
and unsteady thoughts. They are time-servers who, when caressed or threat- 
ened, leave their . In fact, ve A resemble those 
Congressmen, who ¢ ent from the ( 
_ but who gnfirely f 
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By drawing upon the fund-of reapest and goodwill in the community he wants to get his way 
and wreak spite. Thanks, however, to some lessons leatut by it in its recent Gevuibtes, 


the community ia not so easily gullible ‘as some of its old d maybe led to hope. The 
significant silence of the London League in the Cawnpore ue affair has not been wholly 
lost on the Mussalmans. The plea about the Lord Chancellor’s sanction will tell ite own tale. 
And though a few ——— pore by political mY or imbéciles at some places 
thay express pfofound regrets and appeal for the withdrawal of Mr. Amir Ali’s resignation, 
) the conffiunity has a clearer perception of the whole issue now before it, and it will certainly 


weigh bot before it votes for its own political death to ensure the resurrection of Mr. 


Nests Writing elsewhere, under the headin 
same paper has the following :— 


“@ & © The one feeling amongst the Indian Mussalmans will be that their 
aocredited representatives are being deliberately subjected to official boycott. Asa matter 
of fact all that had hitherto happened in regard to the efforts of Messrs. Muhammad Ali 
and Wazir Hasan to place the views of the Muslim community before the responsible and 
‘efficial English circles gave one a decided impression that the hand of the wirepuller was 

sy behind the scenes. To-day’s cablegram makes it abundantly clear that the ‘ most 
beral’ Ministry of Great Britain has been made the dupe of some petty intrigue which 
seems to have been set on foot against Messrs. Wazir Hasan and Muhammad Ali. The re- 
fusal of the Secretary of State for India and the Premier to give them a hearing will carry 
its own meaning. If those, however, who have succeeded in thwarting the efforts of 
Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Wazir Hasan to reach the ears of the British Ministers, 
imagine that they have thereby brought discredit on the Muslim representatives or their 


g ‘The Official Boycott,’ the 


mission, they are entirely mistaken. They have simply discredited themselves and the stand- 


offish and overbearing temper that seems to have gained ascendency at Whitehall. Lord 
Crewe thinks that by granting an interview he would be laying himself open to misunder- 
stan@ing by ‘those of your co-religioniste with whom you are not in accord, who claim 
equally with you to represent the political attitude and temper of the Musalman community 
in India.’ We do not know who these co-religionists of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Wazir 
Hasan are with whom they are said to be not in accord, and we are equally ata loss to 
imagine the grounds of the afleged difference. ° - e ° 


“As faras we know no difference has been known to exist amongst Muslim public 
men in regard to the essential aims and objects of Muslim policy. Lord Crewe had pro- 
bably Mr. Amir Ali in his mind when he urged this curious plea. It is, however, obvious 
that Mr. Amir Ali chose to quarrel with Mr. Wazir Hasan because he felt his amour propre 
was hurt and because he wanted to submit to no outside dictation. There was no question 
of difference of policy in the unfortunate dispute which is already being exploited to sow 
discord in the Muslim ranks. But even if the Indian Muslims were divided into two groups 
with different sets of alms and policies, it would be the duty of the Secretary of State for 
India to hear the representatives of each group. His action may have avoided a misunder- 
standing that would have never arisen, but it has certainly struck at the root ofthe Indian 
people’s faith that the highest authorities of the Crown are accessible to their appeals and 
that their grievances can be freely laid before responsible ministers by means of deputations. 
Political differences am Englishmen themselves aré numerous | great, and the number 
of political sects in England is legion. But has this ever prevented any representatives of 
the rival groups from laying their views freely before Government? Perhaps the novel 
discrimination is sought to be enforced against India and ‘particularly the Musalmans, Lord 
Crewe’s dictum virtually amounts toa public declaration that no representatives of India 
or of Musalmans would henceforth be allowed access to his Lordship’s audience-chamber, 
fer as long as differences of opinion, however trivial, exist.amongst Indians and Musalmans, 
Lord Crewe cannot see anyone without running the risk of being misunderstood. He has 
his own sources of intelligence and these he deems adequate for his purposes as a Minister 
responsible for the good government of India. The fact of the matter is that Muslim 
Mission to England was distasteful to official classes and efforts have been made to prejudice 
its aims and character in the eyes of the British Ministers. These efforts have been wonder- 
fully successful, and His Majesty’s Government has been pleased to shut itself up in official 
reserve leat it should be forced to hear the truth about the Musalmans of India from men 
who are most edmpetent to speak it. It is for the votaries of the latter-day English 
Liberalism: to measure the significance of the rigid iron wall that has thus been raised bet- 
ween the Musalmans and those who in the last resort. control their political destinies. For 


nus it ig enough to. remember that such petty exhibitions of intolerance in high quarters’ 
will not deter genuine Muslim workers from striving to make themselves heard. They can- | 
not be » sappesssed by threats and frowns. They may be turned away from the door to-day, but 


they will go back and knock at it again and again, and some day it shall be opened. * * * 


“Two representative Musalmans, whose views are shared by the whole community 
- and, whose lo ity -to'the Government and the Empire is free from the least breath of sus- 


: foun ils consideration for the feelings of the Indian Musalmans. The whole episode 


refused a hearing by responsible British Ministers and ina manner that - 
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carries ite own lesson. Lord Crewe ssid bin eleieen one under a serious yd if they 


Mea shave wong: the failure: of the adi; 


Moglim.: Mispionto. The Mission 
id. forces st-which the Md than 
er Seni ay deo nh. aak fo vt st npr peers 
wl ta 6 the ‘Bir. (Aititans) of: the tat November 1913, 


for, bat existenea,” _. * 
file * a 
| yey headed National ** A fterFemar 


fn dred 
silhcaiie sbathin satiens, th x ‘dvecribes how, a dion lost; thede 
power and abilities, Muha ns pone their beantifal’ wives, daughters 


and sisters or just,.ag a, & piers of mweat:from the 
' heihds of s / tém i ait made Pate ten, glaves,.and marred theif 
es daughters. a Bae have now come to such a pass, it continues, thatywhere- 
, eyer Muhammisdans are in power Hindus are, nat ‘allowed. even. t0..xide: Om any - 
| other animal but: an ass: Hindus‘ would surely. nev haye: consented toi ride: 
oii adses in eountfies |‘ like Kelst ‘if ‘they. had posse «those . qualities: which 
atone’ time sevured thém pre-eminence over other. nations, Gare: Gobind . 

Sin¢h'inade thé ‘Sikhs a power in order to crush tiie might of Islath (in India), 
bit. of late “we” (the Sikhs) have lost “ our sige with the result that “we”. 

— being maltréated evérywhere. At ons place “we”. are ,prohibited from 
drawing drinking-water from wells, while at another “ our.”; poor fellow-Sikhs’ 
ate forcibly separated from their families (Jif. wives). In America :the Silks. 

are confined’ in jails; while in India (Anglo-Indian) officers -offend ‘them’: 
abusive language. ‘Even in censys reports. the Sikhs are severely dealt With,, | 
while in some quarters their loyalty js impugned and in ey Geir feelings. 
are wounded by the sequestration of property belonging “to , their. ‘igen | 


- 


institutions.’ Such is the condition of that thty and. great nation, the y 
mention of whose name at one. time strack | a into the: hearts ‘of the re, 


dente of Kabul and Kandahar. ait i 8 ot! 
“ IT —Areianrerax AND ‘Taaxe-Faormme, 


9, The Fasal (Qudian of the 19th mag 1918, ‘complains that 
it bas practi me imposible fon .Ahmadis: 
Abmedis on the'freaiee, 1. live in } eka ywhere outside British -jurisdici.” 
tion. Two of “ our.” brethren, it declares, a > buiie? -dlive. in: mei ager ; 
“ our ” books have been repest ly proscribed in the Ottoman: territoty,... aiid, . 
* as.& further misfortune, tio i ¢an, under any circumstances, make so bold... 
\ as topreach his religion in Turkey, A , ete. . Thede incidenta draw: “nei”. 
9 nearer to: Government, 'to which “ ‘we.’ feel that, ‘‘we” are under.adesp debt’ 
| | ofigratitude. - The-Ahmadis on the: Frontier, it coptinues, are. nowadays: placed 
Es in-an'unenviable position, for they. are heing severcly harassed, their “lives ‘are: 
& ' beset with danger, their property is. insecure and their honpur is “unsafe... 
therefore urges the Frontier authorities to look into ‘the matter and..to..tal 
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Government.” Referring to the t m' recently sent from London by Mr. 
‘Wazir Hassan, Mr. Muhammad Ali: and Mr. Zafar Ali, ng Indian 
Mutammadans: to abstain from kine-killing on the occasion of the Bakr ’Id, 
the paper says tliat it is a well-known fact that these three gentlémen 
went to England on a political mission, and that they have therefore no right to 


rr ey . (lit. orders) to Indian Muhammadans in matters affecting 
their religious affair. Cow killing is religions question whieh has nothing t 


do with politics. 


Writing under the heading “’Id Qurban and Hindus and Muham- 
madans,” thé Watan (Lahore), of the 7th November 19138, says that, though 
it opposes the‘attempt to deprive Muhammadans of facilities for cow-sacrifice, 
it entirely with those’ Hindu contem ies. which desire that 
Mithammadans should give up sacrificing cows at the sacred places of Hindus, 
espécially where this practice-has never been: in vogue before.. In Ajudhia, it 
observés, where Muhammadans constitute only four per cent. of the population, 
they should not be allowed to persist in sacrificing cows in opposition to the 
wi 7 taphnn Tigre owe ot poem Not only should the Muhammadans 
pay due regard to the feelings of their fellow-countrymen in Ajudhia, but: th 

shah ‘gleo give up comenteliion at all other Hindu sacred plnows, provided the 
Hindus'do’ not in‘ any way object to Muhammadans sacrificing cows at places 
other than those considered sacred by Hindus in. India, and. provided also that 
they’'do not raise objections’ to Muhammadans sacrificing eows secretly at a 
distance of a mile or two from ‘such sacred places. 


The Munir (Shang), of the 16th November 1913, publishes from one 
“ Asi” a contribution headed “ Let the fame-seeking champions of cow-protec- 
tion considér.’”’* The writer takes exception to the conduct of those Muhammadans 
who urge their co-religionists to aw up kine-killing, and says that the reasons 
which they advance in support of their demand are wholly absurd and not based 
on principle. God and his ee he continues, have granted. Muhammadans 
ermission to eat beef and sac cows, and the Government also has con- 
ed this by allowing Muhammadans to act accordingly. In view of this 
no Hon’ble Member, -han .Bahadur, Barrister or Mister has any right to 
force Mahammadans to give up kine-killng. Muhammadans will on no ac- 
count consent to unite with Hindus by trampling down their legitimate religious 
rights, and the more the controversy over cow-protection is allowed te be 
ventilated: in the Press the more they will persist {in adhering 
of kine-killing). The writer concludes by lamenting 
poor Muhammadans were formerly afraid of the snares set. (for them) by 
non-Muhammadans, they are now anxious to protect themselves from those 
set by their co-religionists. | 


Commenting on this, the editor deplores the conduct of those Muham- 
madans who display more zeal in the suppression of kine-killing in the country 
than Hindus themselves, and who mislead Hindus by referring to mistaken. 
uthorities on the subject. —- 


_ Writing under the heading “Cow-sacrifice in Ajudhia,” the Afghan 
(Peshawar), of the 5th November 1913, finds fault with an article which 
appeared in the Musafir (Agra), wherein the Editor of the says that 
Ajudhia is a sacred place of Hindu pilgrimage, and that therefore the religious 
feelings of the Hindus will naturally be severely wounded if the cow is allowed 
to be sacrificed there; he also expresses a hope that the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Fyzabad. will adopt: measures to save the religious susceptibilities 
of the Hiddus from injury. | 


- Commenting on this, the Afghan likens the religion of the Hindus to a 
shishmahal re to ed which cannot bear the least’ shock, and says 
that, as the Muhammadans have proved by documentary evidence that. cows 
have alwaye buen Waorificed in Ajadhis, there is no reason why the Deputy 
‘Commissioner of Fyzabed should, by prohibiting | in) 


to their practice. 
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ntibilities of Muhammadans, which: have alread been grossly injured b 
es Ww ve y erin . ot 


recent ocourrences. Moreover, if kine-killing. is sto 


‘Hindus. will next demand that: it should also be stopped in other sacred places 


-such as Allahabad, Benares, Hardwar and Amritsar—a demand watch ‘Muham- 
_madans will never be prepared to concede, 


The Zamiader. Cahore’, of the 19th November 1913, publishes a leader 
headed ‘Sacrifice in Aj iudhia.” Referring to the Collector of Ajudhia’s order 
prohibiting the en into that city of any cattle intended for sacrifice between 
~ certain’ dates, and fo the precautions taken by him to enforce his order, the paper 

resses surprise that, whereas last year the Mahammadans were helped by the 
authorities in the performance of sacrifice, the Hindus are now — pare. on 
‘the back, and this in spite of the fact that'neither the Government of the United 
. Provinces, nor the Indian Penal:Code and the Criminal Procedure Code have 
—es any alteration. The Muhammadans are forcibly deprived of 
their yust rights; and the same laws which were last year brought into requisi- 
“tiow to overawe the Hindus are this year used as a weapon to display wrath 
vagainst the Muhammadans. The = per then enquires why some authorities 
‘are proving by their conduct that ernment, in spite of its avowed repug- 
Fy secin: sad og oa mo! ary ot licy of “ divide and rule” in India. 
as int neteee Genes spite of the fact that His Imperial Majesty 
the King: Empero Ben leering Inuia, expressed a hope that Indians 
minuhd Ueedacoen anal only siheheane Secbepiaslionn 208 inte “ie soars 
on the stage of India in o seociilandeaeeh. other “ap means Of some invisible 


‘wire which is probably x being pulle from behind the screen,” and are not 


‘allowed 'to quite evident that love and affection between 
the two: tir reco ainie promoted only if they are allowed freedom in the 
‘settlement of their religious and communal affairs by mutual: effort, without 
‘the intervention of a third cémmunity. As a matter of fact, it is ‘the duty 
of the administration to safeguard the e interests of all the communi- 
‘ties in the'country without interfering in them, and to feel happy (Jit. express 
tay. if one community is’ prepared to forego its rights in the cause of 
“It is not, however, the duty ofa Government to trample upon the 

gel Was community in order to teach it to seek unity with another. 

After remarking that: it is well known that, in view of the attitude of the 


, Hindus cobandi’ the Cawnpore'affair, the Muhammadan leaders. were prepared 


to deal fairly with the religious feelings of the former, the paper says that in 


‘various’ places ‘in the Punjab and the United Provinces cows were not sacrificed 


‘on the: ootasion ‘of the last *Id,:ani it was’ possible that. the Muhammadans of 
‘A also might gradually have re:inquished of their own accord the sacrifice 
‘Cows in‘that place. Ifthishad happened:the unity between Hindys and 
Muhammadans effected by it would have been laid on 4 solid foundation. The 
Collector oye ‘ Reltne however, could not bear to see Muhammadans so 
ser of love ‘for Hindus as to give up their just. right of 
‘aad once pre hic to-compel them to forego this right. Did he do 
a in: onder to:eause the Mubammadans to.inflame. the passions of the Hindus 
against themselves by raising an outcry over the maintenance of their rights, 
and thereby to ore revent any feelings of love (for each other) and unity from find- 
ing a place in ees ee ee eens if not, why did ‘he do it? 
Does not. sacrifice ‘ constitute: & ke t - : a which’ the 
Muhammagans have been shedding their: oir blood for years past,. and which has 
been ‘acknowledged éven - by: Generate Bi Does the Collector of Ajudhia 
desire ‘to make the Muhammadans give up this right at the point of the bayonet ? 
Does''he wish to see’ the 'Muhammadans: at ‘lo eads. with . — Hindy 
brothers” over ‘this matters, inspite: ofthe: fact that they “prep 
voluntarily to abandon their rights on certain occasions & Will nos $ thie or 
the Collector of ate ps create misunderstan in the minds os crores of 
Muhaminedans ? - The 
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tactics ? ..The desire of. Hindus and Muhammadans, it concludes, can only be 


fulfilled if the authorities allow the feelings of. love and unity betweak, the . 


two communities to grow — from within, and if they do not place 
obstacles to check this growth. ose officials who create such obstacles by 
their imprudent conduct S undoubted elligent 1 the wishes of His Majesty and 


cannot command the zeapect of inte nt Hindus and Muhammadans. 


The Paiea ‘Akhbar (Lahore), of the 18th November 1918, has a-note 
headed “ Prohibition of cow-killing in Ajudhia and the protests of 
Muhammadans.” The paper says that it has been extremely grieved to learn 
that, while-no settlement on the basis. of a mutual understanding has been. 
arrived at (in the question of kine sacrifice at Ajudhia during the “Id), the 
Muhammadans have been forcibly deprived by the authorities this year -of 
their admitted right (of f sncrifive); with the result that their feelings have been 
so deeply wounded tl tog | could not celebrate their greatest festival,’ the 
*Id-ul-Zuha, and. d prayers in the ‘Idgah. It is the duty’ of the 
Ulemaa to decide’ how og sus. conduct on the partof the Muhammadans of 
Ajudhia and Fyzabad is lawful according to the teneta of Islam, but there’ can 
be no denying the fact that by Asan sre the celebrations of their festival the 
Muhammadans protested in a lawyabiding manner against the injustice which 
has, been done them. .The paper then expresses its surprise that the Fyzabad 
the tnattes should have diaplayed | such undue ‘partiality (towards Hindus) in 
- the matter. . 


Writing on the same subject under the heading “ The effect .of the 
Ajudhis incident on the un'ty of Hindus and Muhammadans,” the. Hamdard 
(Delhi), of the 18th Ndvember 1913, remarks that sacrifice is a Muhammadan 
— ous duty, and that the sacrifice of cows is a legal right which Muham- 

ns have enjoyed since ancient times, and says that it does. not’ -under- 
stand why the officials, who represent a Government which professes neutrality 
in religious matters, should interfere with the performance of. sacrifice by 
Muhammadans, It ‘then charges the Ajudhia authorities with ren gage = 
taking a step this year in direct apptaltina | to the measures adopted by t 
last year, and says that this state of affairs is attributable to the efforts of ies 
persons who consider the growing mutual regard and respect between Hindus 
and Muhammadans ‘as detrimental to their interests, that it is to be 
regretted that the Collector of Ajudhia also took a prominent part in the matter. 
It then tells its Hindu countrymen that it is beyond their power to coerce the- 
Muhammadans in any ‘matter in’ which their consent has not been won ona 
basis of compromise and mutual understanding. In conelusion, it: says that 
it is also desirable that Government should not act in such a way as to afford 


an opportunity to the people to accuse it of partiality, 


The following i is from the Comrade (Delhi) of the 15th November 1913. 


“*® # © We have no desire to start a controversy and make the cow question like 
others a perpetual text for edifying sermons. But it is impossible to ignore what has happened 
at Ajudhya. Even at places which had no pretensions to sanctity like Ajudhya Hinda 
sentiment has been much more PAs ar than ever before and local authorities have been 
unusually busy i in preserving peace by prohibitive orders. If this is the way in which the 
cow question is likely to be solved in the near future, we may be pretty sure the Mussalmans 
will have little ie hs to thank their neighbours for their love yes goodwill or the Govern- 
ment for its eagerness to preserve peace and order. We will not say more just now, as we 
propose te deal at length with the question m its new aspects, and see if there is any ‘possible 
ielation of it in thé bight of the new citcumstances.”’ 


ee a leader the Observer (Lahore), of the 15th November, err the 
following:— | 


: “The U. P. Government ¢ suneees to be trying to hlow hot and cold tie 6 same 

breath. Havitig been finde to 8, though partially only, 'to thé Muhammadan request 

ee mosque, the U. P. Government seems to be stiffening its back against 
dod ray foetal ne po supposition .can one understand the inexplicable. .orders 

bed fi biddi se on the occasion of the recent Bakr-i-Id..# * © 
canltneii, ee 


bye ad yee | agreed to abandon cow-sacrifice this 
year, we ‘woald! not tiave, ‘Wiccan: ‘ 


Bat when the abandonment is a forted one and the. 
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willing td set the (unfortunate) persons at liberty and was waiting for a 
‘opportunity to'do so, As regards ‘the other demand, that which 
relates to the uncanditional restoration of the demolished portion of the 
, Government: has paid no to the wishes of the’ uhsinvaiins. 

In ,; not only have the wishes of the Muhanimadans been disregarded, 
but:they have also bee ‘made to accept far less liberal terms than those which 
the local authorities were prepared to.offer them in the'‘beginning. Moreover, 
the fact th t the site in question will be considered to be the property of-the 
egw —or | and not.that of the mosque, as the Muhammadans believed it to 
be, has er rendered the solution of the question unsatisfactory. The other 
demands of the Muhammadans in to the fe yg of an indepen- 
dent commission of enquiry and the grant of relief to the survivors of those 


killed in ‘the riot havé not been considered worthy of passing notice by the 

Vi in his speech. Such a solution can in no way be worthy of acceptance 

by Mubasimbdans . Again, the massacre of the 8rd of August was not an: 
ordinary affair. If the case had not been withdrawn by the Government, 

and if events had followed their natural course, the accused persons would 
have been discharged and the site in disppte would probably have been: 
restored to the Muhammadans. Besides, (further) light would have been thrown. 
on the undesirable conduct of the local authorities and the police, and the 
Government would haye been compelled to overhaul the whole affair 

thoroughly. The statesmanship and prudence displayed by His Excellency. 
in settling the affair, however, precluded all such possibilities and radically, 
changed the whole aspect of events. As for ieianedenn: none of them, : 
with the exception of a few persons, properly served the cause of the com-: 
munity, and even these few had eventually to bow before the decision of the ; 
Viceroy willy-nilly. Thus by their weakness | they have proved themselves 

instrumental in frustrating an important object (of .the community). 

Mr. Mazhar-ul-Hag, for instance, in pursuance of the wishes of the Muham-. 
madan democracy, was at first in favour of proving the mistakes of. the local 
authorities, but subsequently ‘changed his attitude at the time of the solution 
and contented himself with the release of the prisoners. There can be no 
denying the fact that the non-appointment of'a commission of the kind 
lonauiel by Muhammadans has, in the words of the Hon’ble Khwaja Ghulam- 
us-Saqlain, served to ignore an important point of law and justice and to lose. 
an opportunity of teaching magistrates a lesson in taking greater care in 
opening fire on mobs in future. Government has‘so far done nothing in the 
matter ; and. in the existing state of affairs nothing can be expected from 
Government even in future, since Muhammadans:and their leaders have 
accepted the present solution and have even organized dinners in honour of 
the very officials who took part a prominent part in the event of the 3rd 
August. But if nothing is done in regard to the conduct of the officials 
concerned, an extremely unpleasant. precedent will have been formed which 
inay on some future occasion lead other officials to follow the example of the 


Cawnpore authorities. : 
._» ,EAsewhere the paper publishes an article from the Hon’ble Khawaja 
Ghulam-us-Saqlain, describing how -he advised the Raja of Mahmudabad to 
raise the question of the justification of the conduct of the authorities in 
opening on the 8rd of A , and how he proposed to: introduce a 
resolution on the subject in the United Provinces Legislative Council The 
defence set. up by the accused on the grounds of alibi, he continues, was not 
y and showed that they had not the makings of martyrs in them. The 
ocal..Government. was probably from the very. beginning prepared to release 
them in such 9 way that no blame might attach to the local officials. In fact, 

e Government wanted the accused to express. ¢, for their conduct, and 


is was why bail ‘was refused. Mr. Mazhar-ul-Hag, on the other hand, 
wished to » the local officials. It is satisfactory, however, that the accused 


Ravé ‘boon releised; and “our” thanks are due to’ Mr. Mazhay-ul-Haq, 
Hi Excellenicy’'the Viceroy, the’ Government of the United Provinces and 


_ the comp Governor of the United Provinces, who told the writer at 
Ne Je! a at ! 


that’ bé' ‘was. prepared: to release the accnsed whenever he found s 


10. Unie thetsating “he As juithia pelecnoes should be ¥ 
tat ‘voibe of # dait-minded Mubarhmadas,” 


The Ajudhia prisoners. . (Iahore), of we em Ra ovember 1918, ria 
+s contribution from Avena Maen, kat,, (of. bees iyer 
that if ‘the’ Aj Por taller = were gay of marti the inflame 


-gons (in the Cawnpore Tiot case) were not inndcent of the ‘sam 
while. bome of ‘the’ latter were also accused of suditons Ue'former cll cots 
mitted. murder -urider religious provocation. In these o j’ Justice 
‘demands that the Ajuihia prisoners‘should also be released. ‘The writer, considers 
ite that'a: deputation, consisting of both Hindu and Muhammadan Ulemas, 
should wait on His Excellency the Viceroy in order to make- such Tepresenta- 
tions on ‘the subject. He suggests the establishment in. eran En province of 
committees co of Hoth Hindus and Muhammadans in order to suppress 
‘kine-kilting, and‘adds that the members of these committees should be sensible 
god im Hindu : aid Muhammadan raiees. If neéd be, he observes, 
Government will gladly render help, since it is aware that it will remove from 
the two communities internecine feuds which are placing difficulties in its way, 
and will enable it to free itself from the charge (of partiality) which is, and 
ever will be, constantly laid at its door. The writer concludes by asking 
the — pers ‘to abstain from writing mischievous and offensive articles on 
subject. 


| Under the heading “ The Punjab or Kumbah Karn,”* the Hindustan 
Cabore), of the 19th November 1913, =) the a of the 


the rest of Indi for B peaesny This uae on the — of the Punjab, 
it observes, will ever remain.an indelible blot on its fair fame,: but- even 
now it is not too late for the Hindus of the Punjab to hold mectings all over 
the country requesting His Excellency the Viceroy to exercise his preroga- 
tive of mercy in respect of the Ajudhia prisoners. 


11. The Poigham-i-Sulah (Lahore), of the 9th Movenshes 1 1913, pub- 

Hin Page URE ARS . ‘lishes an article headed “ Hinda-Mubammadan 
_ * unity.” The editor refers to the confiscation of 

the securi deposited by the Rifah i-’Am Press and says that it is 4 matter, 
for (to God) that Government has admitted that the doctrine ts 
niyog, which has been explained in detail in the sacred book of the 
obscene and its mention " Ciieaaive. The Aryas may admit this or not, but the 
authorities have held the doctrine to be “to civilisation.” He then 
says that the true: for the existing ment between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans ‘in their uniting in of religion’ (Jét, religious 
colour). He remarks that those who ‘wish to effoct & rapproc between. 
~the Hindus and the Muhammadans for political purposes or with the o object of 
constituting a united power’ against: Goverument—which ‘is’a héhyénly ‘bleess- 
_ ing—camnot succeed in gaining their ends, and expresses his opittion ‘tha bow 
ian people 


root cause of the disunion between the different: sections ‘of 'the Ini 
loth St te Seer abeine Seema eee aie, ae Carey on can 

pds. > lillie sna cute eat meee ae ee 
/ Comaiunitics. : 
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now. ‘Al » says + , the security of the press in.which the 
Paigham-+>Sulsh was printed has been ‘confiscated, yet the paper does not 
abstain from: insulting :@émands from Hindus and wounding the 
feblings ef Azyas.:. Itthen' ‘refers to the above article and says that the 
~ “qnost. mischievous part of the writing is that ‘in which the Raighanr+-Suiah tries 

to:show thatthe security: has been ‘confiscated because ‘Government regen 
the doctrine. .of: nigog -as obscene and oppdsed to civilisation. It is mdeed 
neesssary, it adds, that; Governmenit ‘take notice of this mischievous 
writing of the Potgham-+Sulah, — Siuancta ae 


- i. In itedesue datedthe 16th November 1928, the Paiyhalh-i-Sutah (Lahore) 
takes the: Arya Gazette to task for ‘the above ‘remarks, and as#ares the paper 
that it never publishes any article with the imtention of wounding the re- 
ligious feelings of the Aryas or of falling foul of any one. It is true that it endea- 
yours to give in‘é reasonable manner‘a rejoinder to any attack (on its religion) 
in the course ofa religious controversy, but if anybody cannot tolerate this, “‘ we ” 
have ‘no remedy. Moreover, if there is any (Arya) doctrine (the paper ‘alludes 
to the doctrine of #tyog) the very mention of which irritates the Aryas, * we” 
would ask them to expunge it from their religious: books. If they. do s0, 
“we ”’ will never allow it to appear in any of “our” articles. But “we” 
are not prepared to admit that “we” published articles in the Paigham-@ Sulah 


though,” says 


. 


in order to wound the feelings of the Aryas. 


The “Desh (Lahore), of the 16th November 1913, publishes a poem 
éntitled “ Hindu-Muhammsdan unity,” in which the writer—Lala Bhagirat 
Lal, Ajas, of Lahore—urges Hindus and Muhammadans to unite and irrigate 
the garden of their nation with.the blood of their hearts (Jit. livers), so that it 
may ‘again be in a flourishing (7. verdant) condition. There is no reason, he 
adds, why Indians should not suffer the pangs of hunger (Jit. play with empty 
» naa when grain (from this country) is being exported (li¢. drawn) to 

jurope. 


In the course of an article on the Moharram celebrations, the Zena 
Ashari (Delhi), of the 8th November 1913, says that deplorable is the con- 
duct of those Muhammadans who, while oe ge gy adhering to the tenets of 
Islam, do not hesitate to eat with great relish the wed but impure articles 

repared by the hands of polytheists: Worse than this, with the same impure 
‘and unwashed hands they fill the jug which is kept in the mosque for the pur- 
ose of washing their hands and feet, and sit down with the intention of wazu 
ceremonial cleansing before prayer), ey: thereby every vessel and eve 
place'in the mosque which they touch. If the matter be carefully conside 
ftom the standpoint of religion it will assuredly be found that such conduct 
is equivalent to idol-worship, and it does not become those who eat juicy 
ae from the hands of idolators to observe mourning during the days of 
oharram. | 


‘13. Writing under the heading “ The thermometer of the Zamindar 

pee ER newspaper's circulation,” the Desh (Lahore), of. 

Mabon tegen. the 18th November 1918, says that the circulation 

ug ; of the Zamindar must be considered to be increas- 

ing: by leaps and bounds if it ‘is found abusing Christians. and the European 

Powors, styling the Pope as “ the great infidel,” and publishing’ poems similar 
to the following couplet in: order to inflame the minds of its readers :— 


We shall hear the cry of * God-is great in Ronte, - 
a (You will) ave the Bible replaced by the Quran.” 
‘.: , Tf, however, it finds that its cireulation is increasing without ‘abusing 
' the Hindus, it-will at once begin to sing poems: of praise for Hindu-Muham- 


madan unity, to declare the Hindus to be the elder brother of the Muhammadahs, 
apd to, aveid:publishing any expression calculated to wound the feelings of 


1080 


thé Hindus. © ee ee ee enes reventi it: from’ dttac 


t the Cheaiiona he B Powers, ut. 
es 40 the termination of th Trtpaliain and cp = 


Gaarueste cigbsion it at once begins: a nie tue serving) the: Hindus. a 
rh evistnacn i mast e_ undone, Zaniadar ‘has ceased: to be 


en subseribing to 
a acenley ry egy it has: feund:it insipid, iehnrmalan omy aw ro to. retrieve it 
lace pt, eaitiegy, bgaind the Hines, ‘It. is owing to this that. 


the Zamindar as having no principles at all)‘and that “ we-’’ . tees: tor 
include it in the lig of such national papers as the Hilal, the Musligs Gazette 
and the: Urdu-i-i \&e.': is. writings. betray the hitter: tr | that ite 
efewabetige, 90. en dvoqeenn, for until yesterday it. used to: sing. songs of: 
Hindu-Muhammadan . ra hement, but to-day: it does not allow any of 
ite. issues to he. pabli which does not contain abuse; of the Hindus. 
more its oi decreases the more vigorously does it. abuse the Hindus, 

“ poor fellow ” helieves. that there is only one remedy for the 

doreee of i of ite ao and. that is to write for the tation. of ite readers 
those, articles against, the Hindus — ‘it. ane heen against 
Chrnsons ond and the European Rywaes, | 


13: . Writing under ‘the- “ Converti Hindus to ‘Islam sama 

Nite oid Minden the p of reconciliation,” the Hindustan 
(Lahore), of the 12th November. 1918, remarks 

that’ sometime ago the Faeal de that Muhammadans would give up the. 
use of beef provided Hindts recited the Muhamimadan religious formula. 
‘* Phere ‘is but ‘one God and Muhammad is His Prophet’: (vsde paragraph 
11 of'Seléctions: No. 44). This, it continues, is in. reality the message which 
Mirza Ghulatn” ‘Ahmad sent to the Hindus shortly before his death. When, 
however, Hindus objected’ that this moeage Pre practically meant that Hindus 
should embriice Islan, the followers of Ghulain “replied that they 
too ed Ram, Krishna. and Guru Nanak as Foon 2 But in a recent 
issue the Fazal lifted. the veil. off the face of hypocrisy and openly declared 
that, in " Glteringg the above suggestion as a basis of mutual understanding 
between ‘the two communities, it was meant to bring Hindus near to Islam, 
for if Hindus recited the falima they would experience no difficulty in. 
embracing Islam, and’ if they embraced Islam they would eat beef moaned 
of annie it (vide paragraph 13. of Selections No. 46). bes 


- The Hindustan describes the Fasal's suggestion as mean and shominable 
tection, and says that it isa pity that the learned editor of the Foggl did not | 
consider’ it in what colour this exposure presented the’ leader and the Messiah 
of the Ahmadis whas oy ithet. iD md persons would apply. to these tactics, 
and what o gptition, Sh 7 = a ing (the late) Mirza (GLalam 
Alimad). Be that'as the us have at least’ ascertairied that the 
terms which the lhe, Ca are offering for effecting Ae gp -od 
between the two communities. Maas nig tery they thoes oi be ,an the 
qrncenie, for. fest csc wderile and objoote are boys 


int, The Hindw Sohaib i of the 11th Kov ro 1018, publishes 

ef e “Nie &B Pandit. Ganeshi. hasta, offering 

Mehgmsapany tnd eal ein nl-Zphs, greetings to: and urging. 
" _ them. to learn how to serve the nation. The writer 
af the la) of: their bours, and: 

the *Id). They should think, he 

‘killing’ of ‘cows ‘is :likely) to lead 


by ling. snimaly, sad 
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“We” have to live together in amity. 


converted -imto : | = moune. 
Tinie’ ind’ Ueneaiies che therefore learn to move in the right 


path ; otherwise both communities will be teduced to poverty and helplessness. 


The Arye Garette (Lahore), of the 18th November 1913, hasa para- . 
t headed: “Abstain from this murder and bloodshed,” The Bakr ’Id 

y, says the paper, is also a bloody day, for then the sewers of towns 
and cities are seen filled with blood. After referring to the origin of sacrifice 
among Muhaarmadans, it says that this shedding of the blood of animals 
commenced at a very early date, its origin being a dream which was dreamt 
by Abraham. It then asks Muhammadans to abstain from kine-killing, since. 
this oT far from being proved meritorious, is likely to cause them 
trouble. 


15. The Akhbar-i-’ Am “gy sug of «hr ag re xed 1918, pub- — 
lishes m one n, 0 npur, a m._ 
Stemmaatens headed “Elegy of Islam.” fadizen, bak be 
writer, were utter strangers to poverty in days gone by, when cholera, plague. 
and other epidemics were unknown. All people in those days were hale and 
hearty, and no one was sad, sick or emaciated. All were prosperous and 
_ engaged in work, and no one was out of employment. Moreover, Hindus and 
Muhammadans were so united that the one did not hesitate to sacrifice his 
life for the other. The writer then deplores the existing estrangement between 
the two communities, and says that, unlike the past ages, which were singu- 
larly free from a plethora of leaders, hundreds of leaders have s 
up in modern times in the Muhammadan community. He then asks what 
has created misunderstanding in the mind of Government against Muham- 
madans, and declares that the present outbreak of commotion and unrest 
(among Muhammadans) owes its origin to (the writings of) the Zamindar. 
Previous to the agitation in Bengal over the Partition measure, he adds, Indian 
newspapers were all moderate and were well-wishers of the ple. But the 
Partition agitation produced extremists and men with disloyal sentiments. 
Two.or three Panjabis also made common cause with these extremists, but 
they were brought to indescribable grief. Truly the Press Act is a whip for 
those (journalists) who are not loyal, and it has proved instrumental in 
mending the ways of the agitators. After ridiculing the recent doings of a 
Panjabi (Zafar Ali Khan), the writer refers to the Cawnpore Mosque affair, 
and says that, even if it be accepted that the actions of Government were not 
justifiable, it may be asked why Muhammadans did not resort to a legitimate 
struggle in the matter ; for if their grievances could not be redressed in India 
they could have sought redress in the court of the King Emperor. He then 
criticises the Zamindar, the Hamdard, the Comrade and the Hilal for sng | 
@ mountain out of a molehill in this affair, and contends that these papers and 
the Cawnpore meeting were responsible for the agitation. 


16. The Nar (Qadian), of the 17th November 1913, says that the 
| : Sikhs have endeavoured to create misunderstand- 


Preaching of Islam. ing in the minds of the people by translating the 
Quran.into Garmukhi. “We” (Ahmadis) should therefore try to make a 
‘gorrect translation of the .sacred' scripture into Gurmukhi in to remove 


‘this misunderstanding and also illumine the public with the light of heaven- 
ly teachings. Meanwhile the. Salvation Army and the Shaddhi Sabha of the 
Arya Samaj are-carrying on their propaganda silently (/#. inwardly), with the 
result--that some Muhammadans are, for one reason or another, falling into: 
an abyss by: embracing their regpeetye faiths. In these. circumstances, “ we”’ 
head tes to render their efforts abortive by distributing pamphlets, etc., 
embodying the:excellences.and virtuesef islam. 

_ Writing under the. heading “The. spread of Islam and the of 
Muhammadan. newspapers,” "the Paigham-i-Sulab (Lahore), of the 18th 
November 1918, dwells: on.tho successes which Khawaja (Kamal-ud-Din) 
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has achieved in spreading Islam iin the Occident ‘and*praises him for his 
achievements. It says that the time, has now come when all’ Muhammadans 
should hely the Khawaja in® preaching Islam. How “welcome ‘will be the 
time, it adds, when the wise men of Europe will flock to embrace Islam, and 
when the western nations, after discarding the ‘worship of the cross, 
will."join Mahammadans in worshipping one God! After remarking 
that Muhammadans can speedily gain their objects if they employ their 
hearts and souls in disseminating Islam and increasing the circulation of the 
Quran in Europe—a task which is by no means easy and which requires 
no small monetary help—the paper says that this invaluable end cannot 
be gained unless Muhammadans liberally contribute their mite for its 
attainment. , | 


17, Under the heading “ Oppression practised by (lit. of) a Christian 
bP A oahs missionary, ” the Shamshir-i-Qalm (Lahore), of 
PBs: sed Missionaries snd Mur the 14th November 1913, refers to the case in 
a | | which a Muslim girl, who is said to be of Madras 
or Bangalore, is alleged to have been kidnapped by a missionary lady, who 
detained her “in her oppressive grip” by forcing her to admit having em- 
braced Christianity. The paper reports that the girl appeared before the 
District Magistrate (Karnal) and represented her grievances to him, where- 
upon he was just and sympathetic enough to keep her under his guardianship 
until the arrival of her relatives: As the girl was intelligent and of age, it 
observes, it would have been better if she had been placed, if she so desired, in 
the custody of a God-fearing Muslim family of excellent character until the 
arrival of her relations. . It then requests the District Magistrate to consider 
this, and says that he should keep an effective supervision over the doings of 
those officers who have been entrusted with the work of finding out the rela- 
tives of the girl, since it is quite possible that they may be in collusion with 
the missionaries. 


_ Under the heading “ A painful story ” the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 
15th November 1913, publishes a note in which it says that the Christians, who 
ascribe the spread of Islam to violence and the sword, themselves have revourse 
to the vilest methods for the dissemination of their faith, and sometimes bring 
money and force into requisition for the fulfilment of their object. It then 
refers to the alleged kidnapping by Christians of a Muhammadan girl from 
the Madras Presidency, and says that the girl’s story is very painful indeed, 
hut that-still more painful is the fact that the missionaries tried to prevent. 
her from speaking the truth. Jn spite, however, of the attempts to prevent 
the girl from making a statement before the Magistrate concerned, she 
remained firm and told him the whole story. After remarking that it cannot 
be said how-many more upfortunate Muslims are still in the hands of the 
Christian missionaries and are anxious and impatient to be restored to (tit. to 
see) their kith and kin, the — enquires whether the time has not yet 
come when Muhammadans should make: united efforts to save Muslim boys 
and girls from falling into the snares spread by missionaries in all directions 
to catch them. It then refers to another “ shameful event,” in which 
Ohristian missionaries: tried forcibly to convert a Hindu woman and her son, 
and says that this case furnishes proof regarding the improper steps taken 

by Christian missionaries to ot their religion. It finally observes that 
these events show how extensive and abominable are the endeavours of the 
porn on ~ convert pogo and ay A al and Ase whether Gov- 
ernment can be expected to put a sti such incidents without any joint re- 
presentations on the subject from Tations. 1a * 


18. The Hamdard (Delhi),*‘of the ‘14th November 1928, publishes-an 
} Oh 66 ' | " 


émphasising the desirability of obi 
¢ ‘wicdqued in jafls, says’ that” 
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deciding cases in pursuance of a set of rules on the strength of a few true or 
false witnesses, with the result that a number of innocent persons.are sent to jail 
évery day. He remarks that such persons have not only to undergo the hard- 
ships of prison life but have also to give up their religious duties, and that 
this is also true of civil prisoners, and argues that if effect be given to his 
proposal it will not only place the prisoners concerned under an obligation, but 


will also bring about better relations between Government and Muhammadans 
besides helping in the reclamation of criminals. 


19. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 16th November 1913, publishes a 
| : communication headed ‘“‘ How should I have treated 
_ ak ow ere Be imaginery statue of the Prophet of God? ”’ 
The writer—Shah Muhammad Khan, Hasanpuri, 
now of Delhi—says that in the course of a conversation with Khawaja Hasan 
Nizami, who nowadays dees not write for the Press and reads newspapers very 
little, he mentiongd that Munshi Mahbub Alam, Editor of the Patsa Akhbar, 
writing to the Zamindar recently, remarked that, while paying a visit to 
a certain museum in England, he saw an imaginary statue of the Prophet 
of Arabia bearing a tuft of hair on his head. Hearing this, he adds, the 
Khawaja became exasperated, and said that if he had been Munshi Mahbub 
Alam he would have flung the statue tothe ground. Thereupon the writer 
said “That is not wise ; what would have been the consequence?” The 
Khawaja replied “I donot care a fig for the consequences. By so doing I 
should have succeeded in giving vent to my sense of shame and my heated 
feelings. Moreover, it would have led to some (useful result). Probably I 
should have been arrested and made to state my defence before the court. In 


that case (lif. at that time) I should have explained in detail why (lié, that) - 


the statue was false and imaginary, and in what points it differed from the 
Prophet’s appearance In accordance with European custom, my statements 
would have been published in all European newspapers, and all the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, great and small, would have ascertained the real state of 
affairs. Noone would (afterwards) have dared to do such an improper deed, 
and many misunderstandings about the Prophet would also have been removed. 
It would not have mattered much if I had been sentenced to pay a fine or 
to a few day’s imprisonment.” 


20. The Arya Gasette (Lahore), of the 138th November 1913, in a 

The Neini Tal Arya Samaj note headed “The Naini Tal district and the 
bein , Arya Samaj,” expresses its inability to understand 
what is being done in Naini Tal, and why every now and then steps are being 
taken against the local Samaj. According to the Rahbar (? Moradabad), 
it observes, an order has been issued (? by the Deputy Commissioner of Naini 
Tal) prohibiting all Government servants from taking part in the Samaj: 
if ak an order has really been issued, it is clear that an oppression has been 


a 


committed on the Aryas. 


21. Writing under the heading ‘“‘ How far will the Arya Samaj fall ?”, 

a oe | 7 the Parkash (Lahore), of the 9th November 1913, 

, esp hee publishes a communication in which the writer— 
“ An Arya "—says that at a meeting of the Arya Samaj held at Dera Ghazi 
Khan on the 2nd November the assembled Aryas prayed God that the “ good 
and kind king of the district ” might long rule the afflicted citizens of Dera 


Ghazi Khan, and that the Deputy Commissioner might continue to enjoy | 


health in the performance of his legitimate duties. 


.The Parkash says that this communication: shows how far the Arya 
Samaj has nowadays fallen. There can be some sense (/é¢. meaning), it 
observes, in praying for, the long life of the King Emperor, but the holding: of 
a special meeting in order to invoke God.to grant long life to a Deputy Com- 
missioner who is suffering from an ordinary ailment shows how by “our” 
weakness “we” provide means for the degradation of the Arya Samaj. After 
this, it will not be surprising if Aryas pray for the long life of the Tahsildar 
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3 fytbes nash. But * we” forget, that the prayers of - the 
probably ally meant to be used for Englishmen only. The 
baa my Cop fact that. a brilliant religious body such es the Arya 

the above purpose, and says. it is quite ghey ow that 
e. local Anyas. may havo. cormed the meeting in order 


22. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 12th November 1913, publishes 
The Hindu Conference. a leader headed “Go to Ambala,” in which it 
a7 urges Hindus to shake off. their a ate 

alect theix ‘representatives to, attend the forthcoming meeting of the 
Sabha at, Ambala. But for their indolence and . nee, ut observes, 
et pee like Mubammadans, would by this time have secured redress for most of 
evances, Jt then exhorts Hindus to have no faith in the titled mem- 
mot tau community, who are unable to take care of themselves and cannot, 
eanveg fear of losing their position, dabble in polities, and who have for 
pool axclided politics from the programme. of fe Hindu Sabha. 


The igns of life, it continues, which are visible among “our” Muhammadan 
na are due to their having given short shrift to their title-hunting and 


Being rete leaders,’ Only unse persons who have no desire for titles, &c., 
can become the true leaders of a community. Hindus should accordingly 


elect as their representatives only those who have no personal desires to 

tify, and who can give practical effect to the resolutions passed at the 
ference and can command some ym with their countrymen. They 
ahould also, bear in mind that they can instil life into their community and 
keep pace with their neighbours in the race for progress only if they unite and 
merge their differences in iF the teirtherane of their communal interests. Referr- 

ing 1a the. solidarity and unanimity among Muhammadans over the Cawnpore 


o 


pecan joo, the. im, gays that the existing want of unity among Hindus is 


the, absence of Hindu Sabhas in the mufassal towns, and to the 

shetionn of any bond between the Hindu Sabha and the Hindu public. The 
Sabha should be made a livin i J representative body of Hindus, and its branches 
should be established in all cities, towns and villages. The. paper urges 
Hindus to follow in tha footsteps of the Muhammadans and elect representatives 
on the Sabha: from among Hindus, irrespective of caste or religious persuasion, 
and observes that when real sae Sabhas are established in the different 
rovinces. it will become. easy for “us” to have a central organisation of 
Find , like: that of Muhammadai . oe the whole country. Until 
this is done, it adds, there can_he- 5 é corps among Hindus, their 
er will be trampled and they had command the respect. of 

thar or even. so themselves. — 


VIt.;~Gawsnaz ADMINISTRATION. 


(e)—Judicial. 
» Under the heading ‘A charge of kicking ia ie inter to 
Be va ; ne earmgee an Englishman,” the Dard 
te 4 Kicking cave. j,, af the: 7th November 1933; Ceserbn 
‘how Mr, Bobert Q'Brien, ia engineer of the Jute Factory, 


kicked an Indian peintar to death, and how on a complaint. 
gates Ga mainte, nthe rt of ha : 


against the engineer. As thesa: 
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Hot Boberl N gi. .It-appeara,.it remarks, thet the nourt has fixed the price of 
he life of an In an at Bs 150, and all justige-loying persons may now judge 
hether such news is likely to prodyce a good 


| __ he following’ is from the Zridune (Lahore) of the 15th Nov- 
mber 1913 :— owing (Lahore) of th ov 


_ “We think that it is unneces to make long comments on the unfortunate occur- 
rence at Barackpore In which a poor Indian servant died as a result of a ‘kick. Cases of this 
kind have occurred often and doubtless they have all ended in a manner not giving satisfac- 
tien 'to the people at large. On this matter, the best thmg is to prevent eooarvences of this 
type. Indian servants pare sometames provocative in their ways, not intentionally we are sure, 
but by their clumsy behaviour. When two men of dissimilar tempers meet, conflicts and 
t ies are not uncommon. The Luglishmanx, commenting on this case, writes: ‘It can- 
not be too strongly urged upon new arrivals in this country that on no account must they 
strike their servants or subordinates, for blows which would have no serious consequences 
where the more solid European is concerned cannot without the greatest risk be administered 
to people of poor physique.’ All that we can say is that sufficient warning should be given 
to prevent such unfortunate display of temper on the part of Europeans in India. We hope 
instances like this will in a fey yéars not occur at all.” 


24. Under the heading “ The dearness of ghi, fraud, deception and 
Dearness of ghi. crime : worthy of consideration by Government,”’ 


the Ahl-i-Hadis (Amritsar), of the 14th Novem- 
ber 1913, alleges that in many places, especially in Benares and Ajudhia, the 
fat of pigs is sold instead of ght, and adds that this crime, like many other 
crimes of a similar nature, is attributable to the dearness of ghi. Until steps 
are taken to ensure the cheapness of ghi, it continues, it will be difficult to 
suppress such crimes. There are many ways of arresting the increasingly high 


rices of ghi—e.g., the stoppage of the exportation of ghi, &c., from the country— | 


ut the best way to secure this result is to increase the number of cattle, and this 
ean easily be done by converting the greater part of the lands on the hills, 
which are best suited for producing grass, into pasturage, by making over 


these lands to the people for the purpose of increasing the number of cattle, | 


and by affording them facilities such as are granted to the colonists. 


95. Writing under the heading “Security of two thousand: from the 


ee ; Shanti,” the Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 15th 
i hace November 1913, refers to the demand of a further 


security of Rs. 1,500 from it, and says that the articles which appeared in it. 


from time to time in the month of September and for which the security has 
been demanded were written in good faith. It then dwells on its financial 
difficulties and requests its old and beloved readers to contribute their mite 
in order to keep the paper alive. Its faith in God and trustin its readers 
gives it confidence that it will be able to keep going; in fact, the Editor is 
determined that it shall. After remarking that it isan act of mercy on the 
part of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor that the security already fur- 
nished has not been confiscated, the paper says that it isa loyal well-wisher 
ef Government. The Shants then appeals to its readers to collect the 
required amount of security within fifteen days in order that it may be 
deposited within the prescribed time, and assures its readers and those who 
know its' Editor that the paper is not an evil wisher of Government. 


26. The Zumindar (Lahore), of the 21st November 19138, has a note 
headed “‘ Starvation of the Multan bakers.” (The 
Longue word here used refers to Muhammadans who sell 

cooked meat, ially beef). The paper has learnt that the Multan authorities 
have ina ¢ wish to bind the local bakers with the endless chain of 


| — Jicenses. It is said that the bakers have consequently closed their shops, with 


the result that those who newly arrive in the city, as well as some of the 
-_Joeal inhabitants, are being put to great trouble for want of bread. The 


impression on the minds of. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 29th November 1913. 


a 


CONTENTS. 
Page. | 
I.—Poxirics. VI.—Luaistation. 
(a) Foreiga— | _ 
1. The late Kiamil Pasha (Vakil) wes 1063 


2. Indians in South Africa (Desh, Zemiader, 
pe vr Akhbar, Observer, Tribune, and ins 
del $b. 


bee) —s wee 
3. Undies | in Canada (Desh) eee eee 1067 
(3) Home— 


4. England and India (Zamindar) we | CO 
5. The — of India (. Shamsher-i-Qalam) --. 1069 
6. The Sikhs and their grievances (Khalsa Sewak) $b. 


II.—AvGHaNisTaN AND Trans-FRonTiER. 
Nil. 
III.—Nativs StarTszs. 


¥Y. Kine-killing in the Kashmir State (Rajput 
Gazette)  .. eee son «» 1070 


IV.—KINE-KILLING. 


§. The cow-killing controversy (Hindu Sahask, 
Wakil and Paisa Akhbar) eee rae |p| 


V.—NaTivze SocigTizs aND Reticiovus Matrzrs. 


The Ca affair (Loyal Gasette) we 1073 

Hix vty 0 Mhammadan “Lomindar and. 

Lam ad Chiinity (1 ity (Vabil) = 
! the Prophet (Hindu wat 


The tith —— as traitors to their Conmaiby 
(Zams eee * 
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Sultan Babe's ) Hotel at Port Said (Zamindar) si $b. 


VII.—Guwerat ADMINISTRATION, 
(a) Judicial— 


Nil. 


(6) Police— 
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(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs — 
Ni. 

(4) Education 
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| (e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land=> 


Nil. 
(f) Railways and Communications— 
Ni. 
(9) Postal matter?— 
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(h) Micedlennap~ 


17. Miss Maud Allen in Calcutta (Desh) 
18. Security from the Shants (Desh) .. 
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STOOD ON THE 29rs NOVEMBER 19138. 


, i 


Name of Editor. 


Name of Publisher. 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS IT 


ENGLISH. 


Dalty. 


Tribune 


TRI-wWERKLY. 


 Panjabee 
Bi-wEBx Ly. 
Observer eee 


Punjab Times and Frontier 
News. 


Wauaxty. 
Arya Patrika 
| Comrade 
Harbinger 
Khalsa Advocate 


| Liddell’s Weekly 


FortTxvicgHTLy. 


D. A.-V. College Magazine... 
Formav Christian 
Notes.t 

Practical Medicine eee 
Punjab Educational Journal 
Punjab Mission News | 

Ravi ; 


Review of Religions 


College 


Science Grounded Religion... 
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Union 
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Qadian (Gurdaspur) 
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Khalsa Advocate Com- 
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1.—Potr 108. 
(a) — Foreign. 
1. In a note headed “The death of Kiamal Pasha,” the Vakil 
‘Phe late Kiamil Pasha. (Amritsar), of the 22nd November 1913, says that | 


| death has removed from the earth in the person cf 
Kiamil Pasha a man who as a traitor to his community has no equal. It 
remarks that the English Py 20 are justified in characterising him as a 
‘second Gladstone ” and “the venerable elder’ of Turkey, especially as, like 
Mr. Gladstone, the late Kiamil Pasha had gratuitous enmity with Turkey, 
and, in spite of having eaten the salt of that country for a long time, did not 
hesitate to injure her interests, Although the deceased statesman did not 
command any respect in Turkey, yet from the standpoint of England he 
was really a personage worthy of respect. This has n proved by the 
conduct of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor George V, who, in receiving 
a Turkish deputation in Egypt while on his way to India, conferred on the 
deceased the honour of sitting near Her Majesty the Queen, and allowed a 
photo to be taken of them in this position, with His Majesty, the Khedive 
and Lord Kitchener standing behind them. This great honour enabled the 
deceased once more to rise in power in Turkey. Another charge preferred 
against the deceased, the article continues, is that he had entered into a secret 
compact with Great Britain regarding Egypt, and it will be in no way sur- 
rising if this charge turns out to be based on facts, especially as the refusal (on 
the part of the Egyptian Government) to allow the Turkish Army to pass 
through Egypt at the time of the Italian invasion of Tripoli, which was 
unjustifiable in all conscience, could not but be the result of this secret com- 
pact. In conclusion, the Vakil remarks that, having been born of a Christian 
mother, the late Kiamil Pasha was throughout his career more inclined towards 
Christian than Muhammadan kingdoms. ios 


2. The Desh (Lahore), of the 23rd November 1913, publishes an 
ea a ae a article headed “ The oppressed Indians in South 
: Africa. A refutation of the contradiction by the 

yp tees officials. How daring is the thief who holds a lamp in his hand”’. 
After publishing an extract from Mr. Gokhale’s recent statement regarding 
the official contradiction of the barbarities alleged to have been practised on 
Indians in South Africa, the paper refers to a cablegram purporting to have 
been received from Mr. West in South Africa,. who, by testifying to such 
hardships on the strength of affidavits, clearly proves that the denials of the 


oppressive South African authorities are not based on facts, and that their guilty: 


conscience has compelled them to tell these lies. The pees then refers to a 
cablegram from South Africa intimating the arrest of the six workers of the 
Indian Association apparently in order to cut off the food supply of the strikers, 


and asks whether there can be anything more satanic than starving those who 


are helpless, and whether the workers of the Indign Association have been 
a because they did not allow the tyrannical authorities of South Africa 
to carry out their diabolical intention (of starving Indians into submission). 


Elsewhere the paper refers to the conversion of the compounds of 
mines, &c , into gaols, and says that the Act which empowers the South African 
authorities to compel the prisoners to do the heaviest kind of work without any 
remuneration whatever is a piece of trickery and faithlessness which, not only 
in the civilised but even in the uncivilised world, has never before been adopt- 
ed. . It has never been resorted to in the case of strikers in Europe or America, 
and the unprincipled officials of South Africa were destined to claim the dis- 

ce of inventing this instrument of high-handedness. It is therefore highly 
Sesirable that the Government of India should atleast emphatically protest 
against this unjust measure adopted by the oppressive authorities of South 
Africa, and rescue the Indian strikers from the tyrannical acts of their Zohaq * 
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‘The Peien ABAtor (Labore), of the 25th Novesnber 1918, lias: @ 
+ héadod “ Severe on. Indians in South. Africa.” It has 
| ‘that the Goverment of flouthy Aftiens in ordee’ ts 


S- — _a 


the fry te it fbi Of thérr rai hertand ind rit 
rie ni ‘hank afd Phd dad “Pied and rice in Whatséter part d 
world, 1 pnetatiag thes own émpiré, tndh things may We deém ita duty 


Rt ishitiion, ad e€pedialy those ‘teipdindible for the imtérisince ‘&nd tvation of fii 
gaty Britich Erhipirs, of their grive duties in the wiitter afid of the stakes iivolved in 
tileht déq tiiedtitice in a of pétiechtidhs in “Afriéa. 
 @ HE a fii bi _ élapesd whén the Grand Old Man of Englatid foated 

England’s futy and | diounting the so-calléd atrocities of the Turks Turks fn Ariénia ; 


yet to-day, av ony. et té ‘would Have it, the gralidson of the very sathé Mr. Gladstone 
is the Governor-Géneral of South Africa and tlie head of the Union Governiient which is 
cfuell wicrme * His Majesty’s 16 7 Indian min while the members of the Ministiy, 
including Mr. Sa ateourt son of thé famous Liberal ‘statesman, Sir William Harcourt, are 
silently vitnoting a struggle, in Whith all the forces of rightéoutness and human s 
are ranged in combatitig thé uigodly iiion of the Séuth Africariders, whode eS 


have become Rare est and whose’ eoreety, for misrépresentation of facts is surpatsed dily 
by their hatred of Indian claims. * 


“ In addition to thé pecuniary help that we can. render, we should enlist on our side 
the active sympathy of the’ Government of India, and if the Imperiat Government is not 
going to listen‘ te our representations; let us see to it that our Indian Government takes 
sach retaliatory measures in its power as might open the eyes of thé Africander and make 
him realise-tle blunder he is committing. | cas cai hit at South Africa in various ways: 


India‘ can. refuse to recruit in: ite great dnd well-paying service the descendants of the white 
African settlers; it-can impose similar dieabilities upon South African visitors to her historic 
shores, it can- refuse te receive South African goods anil manufactures and thus deal’ sn 
éffective blow at the prospetity arid wealth that has apparently turned the heats of self- 


governing South Africa. The Government of India cannot: 2 ger to carry out the united 
wishes of het: subjécte-of- all races anit creeds.” 


-Writimg. under the heading “ Official Despatches on Boer barbarities ” 


the: Tribune (Laliove); of the 26th Noveniber 1926, publishes thé followitig :-— 


«bord ariges Goveriinetit' hit agtin Inid” thié‘country under s debt of obligation 


by’ its’ pronipt and ds atitn aginst the' Boor batbarities. It will be seen from the _ 
telepra sorte te Soaieadbene publisted i in’ énother Soltis that a Union 4 rovernnient admits 
te. 


| Pie official’ déniat’ of ti traeapet even i in: thi 


Bevin the’ pudriéd’ stxténietit’ that: ‘ presama 
Shia eltttitiistahots His Extellensy Lord’ Hatiinge 
explanation; and we’st' plid’ that His Exvéfléncy | the’ Secretary of State 
ae ‘ the. importande ae a thotough and: neice iny ion'by a strong committee 

hich Indians should. be-fully. represented.’ The. Government has heen known 
to have exten its-own’ words ini respett-to the £3 tax. It ig' not: unnatural therefore that its 
cat adsertions: unsu hy wa wd testimony should be distrusted: The 
lieved ag euch in-thid . ‘Phe British 
8 vanresioananaal ” 
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which is no Tato at all without India | 
| of £3 a year after attaining a cer- 
iguitous tax works a dao 

h brutal and. relentless 


ses # A 

y of mi ian ad ote te ek work, were a. ik 
their masters with wild throats if they did not resume work and with alluring promises if 
they. did. But Sy stoutly refused to work unless their leaders were released and their 
The fee. flogged, and whipped, and starved in order to coerce them 
v7, sood firm ss do the Himalayas of their beloved Hind. The lash has 
| when he has to defend sad f secure the honour of his womenfolk. The 
trae son of India vill" gladly offer his broad back to the whip of his utor rather than 
surrender. his birth-right. Starvation has no power to frighten the Indian into submission 
when the only other alternative is a life of disgrace and degradation. And the white whose 
power of endurance consists in tea, butter, and whisky, is sadly mistaken if he thinks that 
the flesh which has derived its sustenance ‘from the sacred sands of the Ganges and of the 

Godavari will either flinch or fail under his lash or starvation. * 


« While it cannot. be gaineaid that the Home Government has the fallest sympathy with us 
in our suffering, and that according to its own light it has done its level best for us, it is 
_— true that to the South African Indian who sufters the actual pains and penalties of 
uion laws, and who has’ appealed in vain to it so repeatedly, it would appear more a 
ge symbol of impotency than a mighty er for governing an extensive Empire. 
‘It may be conceded that shone are great constitutiona ties. It may further be granted 
that the sentiments of self-governing colonies cannot +" lightly rded. But it must 
also be: that the subject races have their rights no less hea 4 eir obligations, and 
the I Government cannot in fairness be allowed to take the ther and reject the 
burdens of the Empire. The Indians in South Africa want justice, nothing but the barest 
justice. The Home Government admits the justice of their claim, but says it cannot inter- 
ng ‘That in plain words means that Britain exacts the dues of sovereignty from ite South 
African Indian subjects, but cannot afford them protection. Allegiance with all that it 
implies on the part of the subjects, but no protection on the part of the Government | 
What. does it mean, in logic, or in justice, or in conscience? The attitude of the Home 
Goverment makes the position of the Indian Government very awkward iadeed. The 
Government of India is a subordinate organisation, and cannot take any effective steps on 
its own initiative. But if the Home Government mean to deal justly by ie Indians it must 
leave the -Indian Government as free: as it possibly can in the matter of any retaliatory 
that the Governor-General in Council may deem it proper to take. Just as. in: the 
case of the representations of Indians it takes shelter behind the screen of constitutional 
difficulties, in the case of any representations which the Union Government may make 
ing measures of retaliation in India, it may interpose the screen of the depth of feel- 
ing in India. _We ask for no more than. pertst neutrality, and that being granted we can 
‘deal with the Africans, Ths der ate equal terms, and then can see who comes out 
second best. in the struggle. The clear daty of the Indian ‘Government is to secure from 
the Home Government as much liberty of action i in the matter.as it can. 


“The Indian Governnent has-a serious responsibility in this matter. It must 
recognise that any supineness on its j in thir Gane 6f the industeots tatatanent meted oak: te to 
our : fellow-countrymen in South Africs is very likely to be misunderstood for reluctance. 
The inhuman brutalities of which Indiaris ars ‘the victims have roused the’ deepest i 
tion of all classes of the community here, and if strong action is not taken by our Govern- 
ment, the discontent of the people msy® sssume alarming proportions. 1¢ cannot be too 
scl lg Derm llbe that. Indians never fl hie psiton ts snbject rc wo Kemly a thy 
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t' “Writixig tinder the heading’ “South African Struggle and ' English 


sympathy in India,” the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 25th November 1913, 
‘makes the following remarks:— — T , 


“It would be absolutely unjustifiable for ‘any man to infer from the comments on 

the South African struggle in thé extremist Anplé-Indian Press that Englishmen in India 
_are devoid gf sympathy with our countrymen in th®’ life-and-death’ struggle they have been 
‘waging in South Africa, not only for their own hdneur, but for that of their Mother-country 
.and the Empire. Not only are these journals a tminority even among Anglo-Indian journals, 
but all the signs go to show that they represent none but themselves. The leading Anglo- 
Indian journal in the Bombay Presidency has always been with us in this matter. The 
leading Anglo-Indjan journal in Madras has subscribed to the South African fund. In 
Calcutta the Indtan Daily News is altogether on’ our side, while the Statesman has ina 
recent issue’ accorded at least a qualified support to the cause of Indians in South Africa. 
‘But this journalistic support isthe least part of the matter. Three English members of the 
Public Service Commission, as our readers are aware, have subscribed to the South African 
Fund ; and if officials generally have not followed their example, the reason probably is 
that the Government of Indis have not yet had an opportunity of defining their policy in 
this matter. Outside the purely official circle, two of the truest Englishmen in India—the 
Metropolitan and Bishop Whitehead—men who represent the better mind of the European 
community in India far more truly than any journalist—are not only in complete sympathy 
with our countrymen, but have given practical proof of their sympathy.”’ 


* e * * s * # 


3. Writing under the heading “The oppressed Indians in Canada 
Siehits ts Ciena and America,’ the Desh (Lahore), of the 2&th 
eee November 1913, publishes a translation of an article 
which appeared in the Sansar, Victoria, Canada, reporting the arrival of 56 
Indians in Canada. According to this paper the emigrants had to remain in 
‘Hong Kong for a considerable period, as European shipping companies 
declined to accommodate them, with the result that they had to travel by 
Japanese ships, which charged each of them 100 dollars for food — in 
addition to passage money, When the ship carrying them anchored in the 
Canadian port (to which.they were bound), the local authorities not only did 
‘not allow their relatives to receive them, but even shut the harbour gates 
against them, although Japanese, Chinese and all the whites were granted full 
permission to land. The port authorities also posted police officials who 
prevented the Indians from entering the harbour, and even their legal advisers 
‘were not allowed to see them. . When, however, the ship which had brought 
them to the harbour prepared to sail, the Indian passengers were sent to 
jail under the surveillance of the police, and in the course of their inspection 
were subjected to gross oppression by the immigration authorities. The paper 
then regrets that the Hindus in Victoria are nct allowed to have a burning 
ghdt for their dead, although they are enjoined by their religion to consign 
their dead to the flames. It says that the Victoria authorities should show no 
religious bigotry in the matter, especially as the British authorities have 
repeatedly promised that they will not interfere in the religious affairs of the 
Indian people. In almost all countries, it observes, the human rights of Indians 
are being ee down, simply because their complexions are black as 
compared with those of Europeans and Americans. ‘Lhe Sansar concludes by 
asking Indian leaders and papers to show by means of speeches ‘and writings 
that Indians are unanimous in the preservation of their communal self-respect. 


(b)— Home. 


4&, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 2]st November 1913, publishes 
$e ~ from the pen 6f Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, in London, 

England aad India. a, letter headed “ Rays.” The writer begins with 
the following verse :— 


“ Four things are the gift of London : 

i" Liquor, pork, newspapers and women,” 

'* * fe then says that those things which are regarded as “ the mother of all 
‘wickedness ’? by Muhammadans are looked upon‘as the “ sister of all virtues ”’ 
‘in England, and refers to Sir George Birdwoods’ recent article in the Times 
criticising Lord Crewe for uttering something against liquor in his recent 
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England has become nthed (lit. an extensive. and secret: chamber) 
of venereal diseases, the extent of which can be judged:from the fact that even 
Gove! t has felt it necessary to appoint a commission to enquire into 
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5. The Skhameher i-Qalam (Lahore), of the 7 ee 1913, pubr 
ust i, & poem headed P we comin 
prem |. from: (6. 0f) the--heart.” The writer deploeed 
the present fallen and abject condition of Indians, and says that, while raw 
cotton is exported to England at the rate of so ‘pany seers per rupee, it is sold 
ae manufactured. in India at the rate of 4 few tolas per rapes. In this 
way Indians are being robbed and ate dying, but: they are entirely indifferent 
to their condition. | | also are every day exported to England, where 
: ) hey) use’ them in the manufacture of boots and 
this country for sale they take con- 
siderable same of: mo i gold) in veturfi. 
&ithough Indians have 
tion, the writer says that a pair of shoes which Indians could formerly have 
purchased fer twelve annas is now not obtainable for five rupees. Truly appli- 
ssying “ Our shoes are meant for (beating) our 


heads.” 
_ Elsewhere the paper deplores the poresty: of India and attributes to 


it: the unrest at present prevailing in the 'y. .It asserts that when 
people begin to die of. starvation some of them who are educated take to | 
writing articles against the Government, thereby adding to the disquiet of 
the people. This state of things it ascribes to the fact that “we.” are 
not represented in Parliament, whose ears “our” voice very seldom (lit. 
less) reaches. It then refers to the prevailing scarcity, and to the low salaries 
of certain officials, observing that the salaries of Munshis and Muharrirs 
{in courts) are so small that it is difficult for them to maintain their 
families. The same isthe case with Chaprasis,and Government can judge 
for itself whether the salaries they draw can help them in maintaining 
their: wives and children. Indeed, it is simply owing to tLeir inability to main- 
tain their familiesthat these people resort to taking bribes. The paper then goes 
on to deplore the increase of litigation in the country, which, it says, is a cause 
of the ‘a ruination. But as long as the rulers and the ruled, it con- 
cludes, do not intermingle freely so long stramed feelings will continue to 

| them. The people do not like their rulers to keep themselves aloof 
from them, and it: is therefore the duty of the ruling race to maintain friendly 
relations with the people. 


_ .6 The Khalsa Sewak (Amritenr), of : 19th (received on the 24th) 

| Bi as November 1913, deplores the conduct of the Sikh 

eee ee ester leaders in. making no mention of the grievances of 

the Sikhs in their address to the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, and ° 

enumerates the following grievances of the Sikh community for the considera- 
tious both of the: Sikhs and of tlie authorities :—~ 


_ (%) The Sikh. leaders are well aware that.the new agrarian laws have 
proved highly injurious to the. worldly progress of their community. Indeed, 
-when His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab has admitted in his 
reply. te their address that. the Sikhs constitute a brave agricultural com- 
munity, there is no reason why they should not be permitted by law to 
purchase and sell land freely in the Punjab. Moreover, why are Sikhs not 
enlisted in the army without distinction of caste restrictions ? 

- - (%) Unlike the Hindus, the Sikhs do not’ observe the system of caste ; 
why ther are’ they forced in the courts to state their caste ? 


| (8), The. jhatke. controversy and the question of keeping the kirpan 
have. injured the: feelings of the Sikhs considerably. Nevertheless His Honour 


_has.takem: no.step to: reassure the Sikhs in this connection. It is true that in 


some permission has been granted for the opening of, shatka shops, but 
these, permissions. ave.so. hedged in by restrictions that. it is better not to open 


(4) The‘late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir Louis Dane, 
ridicgled the demands made bythe Siths for certain concessions, but 
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‘galt on their wounced hearts b 
Lieutenant-Governor, however, admits ) 
them to:make use of the concéésions y gre 
further cntenem phat aiiy ‘hag » greenies Vali: Me ell) oY 
ae 2 bak . . » RG jin es 
om . _* _ . + (5) His Honour a the Sikhs to raise subscri ptions for the 
a improvement of the Khalsa But until the defeots of the _ Dotiege ¢ 1s 
R the causes which have given rise to them are ‘removed, it is: im 
& evoke the 7 thy of the Sikhs for the institution. Attempts should be cake 
a to im n the minds of the 8} ha that the Khalsa College. . ualonge to them 
sohneideradion, is aid to their feelings institution. If 
done, the Sixhs will devote (lit. sacrifice) themselves to “y* interests of 
: (6) His His Honour has enumerated the various concessions (lit. help) which 
: | have been given to the Sikhs, but:he’has not apparently considered what conces- 
Be sions, as compared with the cases of other communities, have been given to the 
i Sikh community, which is “ the very life of British ‘rule:”:». Even in- Amritsar 
.. . itsélf, while Government has granted valuable landed property to Muhamma- 
| Os and Hindu educational institutions, the local Municipality has - forcibly 
* re Akaliwals of the land attatched to the Sikh: Gurdaere which*is called 
4 rT «the roe” ©: 
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% | ) 7. The Raj put Gaselte (Lahore), ofthe 22nd November 1913, pub- 


me, sl) ge ial a .... shes from “An afflicted Hindu” a communica~- 
: , ee aoe headed * Kine-killing in the Jammu State,” 
‘alleging that. cow-killing iy sampatt in certain parts of the Jammu State, 
. and that as those parts are. populated by Muhammadans the secret 
The writer un erstands that.steps are being taken in 
to incite Mubammadans by sermons to sacrifice cows.on the 
oe occasion of the Bakr ’Id, and says that-it is ecrmecol that. in :certain) ‘Villages 
a ‘inhabited by Muhammadans alone these sermons are being acted on in prac- 
- tee. Th no: t are taken-to nip the evilin the bud, he adds, it 
oe : will become t to arrest the. of the “ waves of those (insidious) 
which, thanks to the efforts of certain Muhammadan papers and 
ous persons, are sweeping over the Muslim. community ‘in the? State.’’ 
a : ly way to remedy the evil.is te punish the offenders found guilty. by 
aa ) — courts in an | exem manner, and to proscribe the entry of mischievous 


ig nee on this, the. ‘editor. ‘eays | that. the: prese 
between the ate and the. BS 1a ns is attributable. to the 
potry of cert papers and officers who ‘are inflaming the minds 
. He asserts that religious excitement 
non the increase, pede due to the’ wire- 
1 British territory ; sdys that mattére have 
yare being killed im the State: to. offend the 
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fimate grievances. Tho! Hindus uf Ajudhin ‘have: 
‘which eh oy committed uhdér grave ptovocation, 
ben cows ter spatalled f in the city before being savrificed and were slanghiter- 
ed in a place where they uever before were killed. Now, therefore, 
as loyal and devoted ‘subjects of His Majesty, ‘they claim equal treatment 
with others at the hands of His Excellency, and pray that the slaugitrter 
‘cows in Ajudhia and other ‘sacred mitty ‘be authoritatively crprew 
Bisowhere the ‘publishes from one Narain Singh Nigam, of Dethi, an 
article criti the Hinduston ‘for having’'expressed its willingness. to 
aagure, on be of the Hindu Sabha, the'pxyment to Wolammadens of 
money in order to enable them to'replace’ cows’ ‘goats and sheep for sacrifice 
in Ajudfiia. The‘ writer remarks that ‘neither ‘any Muhanim: _— 
nor even the Hiniustan ever protested fhe ‘eonduet of the 
hammadans of Dedband Di in sevording to Hindus 
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“command, are invading the homes of Muhammadans and are nyo ing 
away theit wonten anid ohildren. Numerous instances of this kind that have 
of: fate been’ taking ‘place in this country glearly show that, in spite of their 
ae to — the ey — of religion, ae last day s of thefr 
fa e come, . In spite of their abi te.! rt in the. against 
the demolition of the wall of a whan Fa dans ie, agitatio to aun 
the spiritaal walls of their religion. Do not feel t the m necessity for adopting 
energé‘ic measures Pe safeguard their religion ? It is high time that the Mu- 
hammadans shook off their Totha and came into the arena. The paper then | 
‘says that the ‘Muhammadans should see what ‘various st-ps are being adopted 
by “our” powerful date oct e nents (the Christians) in Persia to lead 
astray “ our ” brothers, and children from “our” sacred religion. It 
arena P otns the Christidns have established ‘schools, &c., in Persia for the 

gaining their ends, and says that the missionaries have so weakeneil 
the faith of the Persians thaf the latter feel :no scruples in reading in schools 
where even Friday is not observed as a holidey, and where they have to read 
the Bible under compulsion. moet by Muha@mmadans deny that their children 
ate the ‘property of Christ,” their conduct they are proving the 
accu the saying, for they ire aihesitatingly placing their offspring > 
the midst of influences and circumstances which are calculated eventuall 
make those offspring the “property of Ohrist.” Blessed, indeed, are t ae 
who adopt precautionary measures for ting themselves from the approach- 
ing dangers. In conclusion, the a9 says that Europe is determined to 
convert crores of Mthammadans to Christi in a few years, and that it 
now rests with the Muhatmadans themselves to see whether they will gird up 
their loins and come forward to safeguard their religion, or whether they will 
_ yield to (Jit. throw their arms before) the continued exertions of Christian 
missionaries for their conversion. 


12. The Hindu Sahaik (Delhi), of the 18th November 1913, publishes 
oo totem ofthe Pants ueen_ one dai Narain Seth, Bibi Gaubar Street, 
a Ae me Fe Delhi, a contribution headed “ Had Muhammad 
a tuft of hair (on his head) ?”’ Referring to the statue of the Prophet recent- 
‘Jy placed in the Anglo-German Exhibition, London, the writer says that it 
. hors that in days gone by there was no difference (lit. secret) between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, and that Muhammad had a tuft of hair like the 
Madrasis. Indeed, it never struck Muhammad that the Mubammadans (iié. 
we) should not wear such a tuft of hair, and therefore he never spoke a word 
‘against it. This shows that in reality Muhammad was only a reformer. The 
‘writer then observes tat the editor of the Paisa <Akhbor, who has seen thé 
statue, is displeased with it on the ground that Muhammad wore no tuft of 
‘hair, but the editor named eannot prove that the Prophet did not wear 
‘one, The writer finally expresses the wish that the Prophet’s followers would 
tegard Muhammad as ten y) a reformer, for if they were to do so the present 
~od estrangement between the Hindus and the Muhammadans would cease to exist, 


13. Writing under the heading “ Excelsior,” the Paigham-i-Sulah, 
(Lahore), of the 20th November 1913, says that 
MR ceric | Mubamisedans ate undoubtedly to be counted 
among the greatest nations of the world at the present moment. Although 
rh ms Saad of her ancient civilisation, still there are seven crores of 
jans) in it who ‘are intoxicated with the following song (lit. 

“tye saith r¢ 


“ China, Arabia and India are ours : 

** We are Muslims and the entire world is our native land. 

"We carry in our bosom the trust of the Unity of tle Godhead : 
‘ead : It.is sing to eines our name and traces (from off the face of the 
° Writing on Chiristianity, the pe paper says that the Christians are so 
er of their’ present (it. new) civilisation that they not pal regard it as 
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trouble at his hands. Ho asserts that one Ali, an employé in the office of 
the British consul at Port Said, who is related to Sultan Baba, is alleged to 
be responsible for this stats of affairs. He’ further contends that, except as 3 
means of raising money, the quarantine at Port Said is quite useless, since the 
clothes of Indians are disinfectsd before they set foot on board ship. In con-— 
clusion, he asks the paper to bring the matter’'to the notice of the British | 
Government and request it to enquire into the same, suggesting that Govern- 
ment should give the contract for hotels, &c., to those whom it finds, after 
enquiries, to be reljable, 


VIIL—GeEenEeRAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(4) —HMiscellaneous. 


17. Under the heading “ The extensive tour of Miss Maud All-n,”’ 
the Desh (Lahore), of the 25tn November 19.3, 
a ee referring to the arrival of Miss Maud Allen in 
Calcuita, and to her proposed three months’ tour in India, says that if the 
fondniss of the poor starving infatuated lovers of India for (witnessing) the 
coquetry of Miss Allen can be estimated from what happened in Bombay, it is 
difficuit to say ‘lit. God knows) how much money she will succeed in drawing 
out from the poverty-stricken country of India in three months. At any rate, 
there is reason to fear that she will take away from this country lakhs of 
rupees. 


18. Under the heading “ Damand of further security of Rs. 1,500 
eciiae Gein thes Sitnalt from the Shanti,” the Desh (Lahore), of the 20th 
. ‘ November 1913, regrets to say that the abcve 
security has been demanded by Government at a time when the Shanti Press 
is confronted with finaneial difficulties. 


C: STEAD, 


LAHORE: 
| First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
The 29th November 1912. of Polioe, 9, I. D. and Railways, Punjad. 
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1.—Potrrres. 
(a)—Foreign. | 


1. Under the —s shonsh, of ti South Africa,” the Akhbar-i-’ Am 
oe Lahore), of the 26th November 1913, lishes 
Indians in South Africa. the followin g:— pub , 


“ The.swords are, busy and the spears are being brought into play (lit. 
thrust). The cannons are showering shells with loud report. The travellers 
moving on the road are being destroyed with bullets from guns. (The people 
are) being assaulted, (are being subjected to) violence on all sides, and are 
being looted consistently. The oppressed are being so cruelly attacked with 
knives by (their). oppressors that one cannot repress a sigh. Whoso comes 
under the blow falls flat on the. ground. If anyone offers some resistance, he, 
the innocent, is killed. . Repression is practised and is borne with patience. 
The (South African) Government is bent upon crushing down the starving 
and helpless people. On.one side there is the army armed with , cannons, 
swords, spears and lances, and on ‘the other side are the poor, helpless 
foreigners. who are combating them with deep (Jit. cold) sighs. * * * If is 
surprising and. regrettable that in these days of civilisation the tyrannical, 
cruel and heartless Boers, who are drunk with the wine of authority, ard 
not called upon even to explain why they are practising oppression and why 
they are subjecting helpless people to such rigours and severities. * * * 
Oh heavens! Break down and fall. Oh sun! Set and fill the world at 
‘once with impenetrable gloom so that we may not see such oppression 
and rigour with our own eyes. Oh civilised people! Do you uot tremble at 
the sight of this misrule? Oh trumpeter of civilisation ! Open your eyes and 
see what is happening in South Africa. You take pride in making the world 
civilised. You also feel proud that you have liberated a part of the world, and 
day by day you are trying to liberate the remainder. But come and see how 
the lives of the oppressed Indians are becoming worse than those of slaves; 
never were such heartless oppressions practised even on slaves purchased with 
money. * * (But) how isit that to-day, when there is agitation in every 
nook and corner of India, and justice-loving Europeans also are lamenting the 
misfortunes of the oppressed Indians, the British Government does not pay 
the least heed? (While) the Imperial Government is locked in deep sleep, 
land is being reddened with the blood of Indians. * * The streets and 
the bazaars of South Africa have been converted into slaughter-houses. * * 
But there is no one tohear the lamentations of the oppressed Indians. * * 
There is no one to reassure (the Indians) that all their oppressors will 
be punished for their deed. Innocent people have been killed and hundreds 
of helpless persons have been slain by the sword. * * * We will 
weep over the lives of these heartless people. who have filled the mind 
of every child in India with disquietude, and have given proof of the fact 
that South Africa is the home of savages, and that the people residing 
in that part of the world are not human beings. but are worse than savages, 
since they are leaving no-stoné unturned to harass the creatures of God. * * 
It appears that Indians in South Africa are about to be overtaken by 
still more affliction. Appearances show that the African authorities will 
try by every possible means to crush the Indians.” | 


| The paper then refers to all the steps which the South African authorities. 
are taking to punish the Indian passive resisters, and ‘says that the police have 
everywhere practised oppression on Indians. The. poor Indians, it adds, are 
dying of starvation, and appearances show that the bi authorities of South 
Africa are determined to put an end to the existence of the Indian nattonalists. 
there altogether: It is therefore “our” duty thatevery Indian child should 
emphatically protest against these oppressive doings,. and try to bring them to 
the notice of the Imperial Government. Itis “our” duty to unite to carry on 
en. agitation and to help the oppressed Indians by: every possible means. 


s2a7. eee 
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Writing under the heading “ Which is the innocent victim of murder 
that its blood appears before the world in the shape of twilight?’, the same 
paper of the 80th November says that twilight — before dawn 


after sunset, but for some days pasta bloody twilight has been seen 
F itpwards the south at all times of the- day and night, and the redness of this 
4 _ twilight ig every moment becoming deeper. The paper remarks that this 
a redness must be due to the blood of innocent victims, and declares that, as a 
ae matter of fact, itis due to the blood of the one-and-a-half lakhs of “our ” 
a brethren who, in: order-to preserve the honour of their community, have con- 
ae. verted the desert land of South Africa into a smiling field by sprinkling 


thereon the blood of their hearts (lit. livers). The sky, it observes, is blue, 
_ Sincé it is composed of the sighs of those opp (Indians) who offered, 


prayers for those of their opponents. who inflicted the lash upon them. It 
_ then asks the British Government to hear the grievances of its loyal subjects 
who are being subjected to gross oppression by the Boers, and says that it is 

— & fresh act of high-handedness that even the. sighs of the oppressed are re- 
garded ‘as fore-runners of rebellion, and that the weakest note of their weep- 
ing is gonsidered a complaint. (It is distressing), it adds, that the shops of 
- Indians aré being converted into jails where 4 can obtain nothing in the 
..way of food or clothing, save lashes which they receive to appease tlieir 
_ hunger, and the blood of their hearts which they are ar to drink. After 
. expressing regret and abhorrence at the conduct of General Botha, who 
- characterised the painful wailings of the oppressed Indians as complaints, the 
asks the Almighty and All-merciful God to see how many innocent and 

helpless Indians are falling victims to the oppression of the cruel whites, and 
how many of them (lit. pieces of the hearts of Indians) are writhing in the 
South African desert. tn conclusion, it says that it is regrettable that “ our” 

_ Government does not help “‘us”’ so much as the Union Government helps 
its tyrannical and blood-thirsty subjects. ‘“ We” have been and shall ever 
remain loyal to Government, but it is a pity that it has taken no step to 


devise means to protect “ our” brethren, 


| Writing on the same subject, the Hindustan (Lahore), of the 26th 
November 1913, says that the prosecution of the members of the Indian Asgso- 
ciation, who manage to supply the strikers in South Africa with food and 
. look after their children, clearly shows that the authorities wish to starve the 
strikers to death. Indeed, the main motive which prompted the South African 
authorities to send Messrs. Gandhi and Polak oak other Indian leaders to jail 
was to deprive the Indian strikers of all guidance. The paper then reports the 
opening of “ The South African Indians’ Relief Fund,’’ and says that the 
2 money subscribed to this fund will be weekly remitted to Mr. Gokhale. Ht 
s concludes by remarking that the “ present is a special opportunity ” in the 
ee history of India, and as such it is highly desirable that every Indian should dis- 
be play his love and affection for his community. : 


Elsewhere the paper publishes an appeal in which the writer, Lala 
Lajpat Rai, expresses his conviction that the Imperial Government will inter- 
fere in the matter at the right moment, provided “ we’’ remain sincere in 
affording “ our ” best herp bo “our ’’ fellow-countrymen in the southern part 
of the Dark Continent. He then appeals to men, women and children of the 
Punjab, jn the name of (Indian) women and children in South Africa, to give 
monetary help to those brave and noble (Indian) women and their children 
who are starving in South Africa and are suffering various tribulations in that 
distant, sguntry in order to protect “your” national honour; also to those 
strong-minded Indians, (lif. persons) who preferred death to a life of 
ho ayaa aes RD ee res oe tee. Re 
_. . Bilsewhere it’ publishes.a letter from.a-person whom. it characterises as 
 newspaper-killer.” ' The -writer says that Mr. Gokhale’s manser, of: raising 
money is cowardly way of helping’ Indians in-South Africa, In his opinion, 
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the. best way. to help them is to ask Governm“nt to allow “ us ” to reach South 
Africa and teach the Boers a lesson. ‘“ We’ will teach them such a lesson, 
he says, as was taught to the frontier Afghans by Rajas Man Singh and Todar 
Mal. | 


Commenting on this suggestion, the editor says that if he were to encour- 
age and support such escapades his paper would soon cease to exist. 
. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 30th November 1913, publishes a 
leader headed “‘ The Government of India and the support of the oppressed in 
Seuth Africa.” The paper mentions the various kinds of tyranny prac- 
tised on Indians of all classes in South Africa, and asks why, in spite of oft- 
repeated protests from the poor Indians, no one has come forward to relieve 
them. Are not poor Indians the loyal subjects of the British Crown, and 
are there no Governments in existence in England and India which can secure 
their well-being ? Does the story of tyranny and oppression in South Africa 
make no impression on those civilised nations which loudly proclaim their 
humanitarian feelings? Are those educated whites of the new light, who 
are always desirous of spreading civilisation over the whole world, unable to 
discriminate between a man and an animal? Is England, which is called the 
standard-bearer of sympathy, justice and ge unable to prevent this 
oppression ? Cannot the Government of Indi 
crores of Indians, prevent this terrible storm of tyranny by adopting wise 
measures and by bringing its statesmanship to bear on the matter? The paper 
however is sure that Government is as keenly watching the welfare of its 
Indian subjects as an alert and enlightened King and his representatives 
should do. But the difficulty is that untilan oppressed person cries himself 
‘hoarse his voice cannot reach the ears of Englishmen. hen, however, his 
plaintive cry reaches their ears, their hearts are at once filled with sympathy, 
and with the axe of wisdom and statesmanship they become ready to cut away 
the roots of the tree of tyranny and oppression. But the question arises 
whether the British people and the Government of India were not before 
apprised of the oppression which the Boers continually practised on Indians 
for several years. If they were actually informed, why did they not take 
steps to remedy the evil? It can be said by way of reply that formerly the 
oppression practised on Indians had not assumed its present gigantic propor- 
tions, and that tyranny was employed in individual cases only. Now, however, 
when the volcano of oppression has suddenly burst on the heads of Indians, 
a commotion -has been produced in England and India. The Z.mindar then 
reproduces the remarks of “the well-known London Times, a bigoted news- 

paper which considers Indians as degraded beings,” and says that even the 


Times and other English ich pg are advocating the cause of Indians, ° 


and are inviting the attention of the Imperial Government to the gravity 
of the situation and suggesting immediate interference. The paper then repro- 
duces the telegrams recently sent by His Excellency the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State for India and General Botha, and says that the white in- 
habitants of South Africa, who are bent on practising oppression, will now 
come to their senses and will be bereft of their haughtiness and pride. The 
‘fat of foolishness in their eyes will now melt away by the acid of policy, and 
they will begin to discriminate between a man and an animal. The threats 
of the Imperial and Indian Governments will set General Botha right, and 
“we” believe that the dark and deep clouds of tyranny will now be scattered, 
and the sun of peace begin to shine in all its glory. | 


fae Writing under the heading “ A Reign of Terror in. South Africa,” 
the Tribune (Lahore), of the 28th November 1918, publishes the following :— 


« The Boer Government has completely lost its head and is now resorting to desperate 
* # Sjamboking Indian strikers in the presence of their women in order to 
‘force them to submission may be to the Boers a common method of treating working men, but 
- the civilized world revolts at the idea ; ‘and it is the duty of Indians in India to show to the 
: givilized world-and to the Imperial Government that they would never allow their countrymen 


- measures. * 


, which rules over thirty-two _ 
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to be oppressed ii this manner under a flag which is. supposed to protect them. More practi- 
cal and'mare effective steps: should’ be talten immediately than: recording. verbal protests 
and se monetary aid to South Afri¢a: Wa hope the matter will not fail to engage the: 
attention of our leaders. Public feeling is most intense in every part of the country and we. 
are sure the instructions of responsible leaders will be implicitly obeyed.” mr 


Writing under the bh i , e Truth. about South Africa’. the same 
papér of the 30th November ublishes the following : — | rie 


| “ Tt is apparent that’ while the reports sent.by the Natal- Indian Association and other 
friends of Indians are not yey Boot by Englishmen, those sent by Reuter.and coming 
from official channels ate not beliéved’ by Indians, If the: one is exaggerated, the other-is 
minimising the seriousness. of the situation and: shielding: official transgtessors. Conse- 
quently: the desire to know the actual,trath has been expressed ‘by those Europeans in India 
who really sympathise with:the Indians in distress and wish to support the redress of their 
rongs, The mission. on which the Bev..Mr. Andrews and another missionary gentleman 
have gone to South Africa is not to assist Indians in their passive resistance campaign but 
to report on the situation. It is to be greatly regretted’ that while Indians are being shot 
in in farms and declared'as riotors.and agreséors in Official’ versions, there is nobody 
in the Indian version, especially when the passive resistance is expressly. intended to 
_ be free from all aggressive features.” — pe | 


Whiting under the heading ‘A Day of National. Mourning for India,” 
the paper, in its issue of the 2nd December 1913, observes the following :— — 


« * * % Jn South Africa, on’ the.12th November when Mr. Gandhi was. sent to. 
the prison, the entire Indian community throughout the sub-continent went into mourning. 
* © Jt appears to us an appeal should be made to our countrymen to organise a similar 
national mourning on a fixed day throughout the length and breadth of this holy. land. of: ours, 
Indians in every nook and corner should on the appointed day. suspend business of every 
description and even abstgin from travelling. by rail: or road: and booking goods by rail or 
. Even officials should, except for the transaction of urgent work, prevail upon their 
superiors to allow them to observe-the deyof national humiliation. We. think an: may | 
be made to Indians in the name of the country and the nation to make this sacrifice and to. 
show to the heroic men and women who are bearing the brunt that we appreciate their efforts. 
to uphold our national self-respect, _The matter requires consideration ; and it is for the respon- 
sible leaders to advise their countrymen on the desirability and feasibility of such a demonstra-. 
tion. * * * We have not the least doubt that the Indian working men: on strike, bereft 
ef the advice and guidance of their leaders, do not, in their ignotance, know where passive re-. 
sistance stops:and lawlessness hegins. If is just this.that has happened in South Africa and our 
political opponents in thia country suppress this fact and accuse us of encouraging lawlessness. 
and making solution more difficult. these esa amiable critics, the ‘p ns of political’ virtues 
had hetter consider what an army of white men on strike would do if they were compelled 
to return to their work by the application ofthe ‘ gentle stimulus of: cowhide.’’ The Nation 
says that ‘in thie last resort no court and: no law can: physically compel even indentured 
miners to work, But 'we-have the spectacle of weak and timid Indians being driven: to. work. 
by:a free useof. the sjamboks; Placed in ench a position which illiterate crowd of white men, 
we ask; would furego the right-of self-defence; espevially when_.it.is deprived, of the advice and. 
guidance of ite trusted leaders? * * *” . re : 


| ‘Writin ; under the heading “Magisterial inquiry into. the cases of: 
‘treatment,’ the same paper, in its issue of the th December, makes the. 
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heading" "Phe South African Situation,” 
"soth N oremnber iol, publishes the following :— 


The. anshis the Br ppo 
one more rigs ea of. this trath. “But the Sonth African authorities are too shrewd not 
to know that once they suc in goading the he poweeee resister into violence and in manu- 
facturing one or two affrays, ‘this would changed, and the natural regard of the civilised 
man for law and order weed fight desperately with his equally nataral abhorrence of injustice 
. gr sy perchance Qvargome it. There was oneand only. one difficulty which 
is consummation 2, the leaders of South ‘Africa Indians, whether Indians 
old birds to be caught ix a trap of this..kind, and. so long as they 
@ ‘movement. there. was little likelihood of the men playing into the 
ns, to remove the leaders, and as Mr. Gokhale 
ication to the Press, ‘most.of the. leaders who could exercise 
nffu ee cman and ome by one ite trusted European 
the scene.’ ‘We can only hope this ignoble method will not 
I Spverye, ead the mewn on: old and tried lines, 
jority + In L not forsake the eelf-restraint which is the heritage of 
public guinfon both in England and elsewhere will fix the responsibility 


men. who have been deliberatel seeking to manufacture 
vlc ond & saz out fe . saseitel movement.’’ 4 


se" Wetting des the hoading “The Deputation to Lord Orewe," the same 
paper, in if ifs iasue of the 4th December, publishes the following :— | 


e# .*% .. After the reception which has been accorded in England to Lord Har- 
dinge’s recent, er at, Madras, no Secretary of State, unless’ he was either exceptionally 
‘courageous, would have dared to use any but guarded language ; 
and : Lard: Crows ver ‘been. particular! y distinguiehed either for an excess of sympathy 
or an excess of cot “Bill he said enough to leave upon the minds of his hearers the 
impression that he fally realised the justice of the Indian case. He paid a tribute to the 
idéals of Mir: Gandii, and he admitted that grounds existed for serious disquiet and also 
for a clove and independent : enquiry into the occurrences of the’ ‘last. few. weeks. He advocates 
a modification of the ation Act on the ground that it leaves too much to the disoretion 
of individual officers: He aleo assured the deputation that the eventa. in South Africa were. 
thé eubjéct::of: the ‘Impérial Government’s deep concern. At the same time, he referred to 
the gman oot ‘of ‘the case, difficulties, the magnitude of which, it is our deliberate opinion, 
Fags and on the only point on which he, as a responsible member of 
is. Majest Ay sed: Goveehaaiie” ‘could’ have thrown light, namely, the question of intervention 
or tlie part of the os pry Government, he said little or nothing.” 
NES BQe Hao. - 
Beery. 9. The following ‘is from the Panjabee 
— oh on the South _ Cahore) « of’ the 27th November 1913 : — 
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‘aid the perbonal interest which Hie Pronour Ste Mickael O’Dw 

iom, our leaders hore swe advisomg the Canadian Si 
await the result of the Governmesit;.of Jwdik intervention. But for Lord 
statement Indians in Canada should have by this time taken more active stepe to 


test the iniquitous continuous journey haa in. of their wives and children. Now 
that the Chief Justice has solatel ot out the i the Dominion Government’s action it 
remains to to what extent His tre sna the lot of Indiang in that 


. ? oo 
a FT . e 


of the Prince of Wied as the ruler 


vassd that at esthagpediensis one 
ernment in ‘Abbants: sebuethp-wavnninty of 
Mesdim Prince would be appokated rater of the 


5, The Zomindar Souany of the 2nd December 1913, publishes from 
t Oniro & commiuitication dated ot Oe 


sicnahe its the hokes’of Maubyi ee: pergretry 

mettitig, sys tite writer, declared that the Perini Minister of England 

err. & Bim? ‘she-eame! (in ‘his with Enstern affairs), 
to say that politicians were no 

thatthe y edintititresion of the Expire hed 

Misters and Sirs, who had abandoned that former attitude which had 

land on the pinnacle of fame, and had given up the frien 


td make friends ‘with Russia. The Foreign tienda ot 


Freakin Coatiiined was perkaje thinking’ thet the Muhammedanp had become 
weak atid’ had wothing left to give; but he showld lift the veil of negligence 
froin bis‘ eyes‘ and see that Russia-could never forget the will made by Peter 


Greet) roperding Indi In order to ‘strengthen British rule friendship 
= See Muhammadans wae arog ne ; and in seeurmg such og ms | 


awe in the minds of 
«- Rat Bn Fale that neo 

: . . History told that 
ways been aroused in the hearts of those who had 


g Indien: m England to various 
ea exorbitant securities from n im India, 

‘their editors ont'o ‘cities were incidents. whieh made “ our” minds 

“wee unfortunate: thet “we” were being accorded the kind of 

‘reatitent ot gosount of which we” used to call Rassin a tyrant and an 

’ Bhe then advised the Mubemimdans to take interest in the 


Beings ee Gee ceeditry. After several other spevohes the foHewing resolutions 
ery ee at the me 


fy reequenta Great Buitain to secure the friendshi 
instond 42 tiat-of Russia. P 


should oeall her Indien. officials, ‘.c., Sir James Meston 


her prestige. She should 
the mosque (at Cawnpore) 
: lamation that 


Been mbjeoted to nm, and that such men‘had proved a serious source of . 
cd duecctectsl anitant } 


This will add tp the doee which Muhammadans 
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river a". ea the tomaehe that), “th = estimation in ‘which that 
Ratiglty nation was was fuined ( } wer was its 
mame and traced Sis ee ee ee 
destroyed, yet it sovild not suppress voice of truth nor destroy 


the freeiom of Isla Ld is © is 20m and yotts alone, to convey to 
all bw snarl Brg lt ot Tatas, ty, and : should not Sidhe due 
atep from the h clogs of 


and hardship have 

surrounded thent on all Te : not even for a moment 
hegre ar pera oy wages + bebause of eas Weakness and infirmity, since that 
6 vengeance of dn afflicted community upon a powerful nation 

of oh Sag leuaned the Bu yap who had (1é#, haa) destroyed even before that 
time those eres ity nations which had extended their op ve 
and Prec: (upon) weak les, yes; that God is alive.. 
His i mcliable’ powers have tot yet perish putida tas powerful uation of the 
world withstand. His ited powers. That eh God is still ready to 
help the afflicted aid weak Muhammadane provided they call sincerely and 
humbly; and provided their feet do not tremble in the path of truth, and they. 
d6 no "despair of His gifte like infidels. Yes, that eternal and ever- 
living God is still powerful enough to punish those haughty nations which, 
through their tyrannical and savage conduct, were deadavne of suppressing the 
Muhammadans and exterminating islam. He sage ory the fall power of sup- 
os refractory and saleal nations the way He did on the 
nks of the Euphrates in those countries whose raitag nations, losing 
all sense of justice and equity, wished to cut (down’ Muhammadans with 
the sword of oppression and to = off ‘the branches) of the tree of 
islam with the axe oftyranny. Yes, O Hilal of the Muharram! just as 
- you will convey to Milanvmnedane this hopeful méseage of Islam, so you should 
also convey to the tyrannical and oppressive nations of the world the. terrible 
commandment of God that, if they desire to press the voice of truth and 
to exterminate the rights and feelings of the devotees of truth, they will 
theinselves be destroyed in the effort and the struggle, and atl signs of their 


splendour and dignity will be wiped out « existence. 


8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 30th. November 1913, publishes 
ek ie ac: ae Habib ur-Rahman Khan, of Bombay, & com- 
é 7 munication headed “ The dates of the anniversaries 
of the Conference and the League.” The writer says that the sittings of the 
Congress will take place from the 26th to the 28th December 1913, and it is 
therefore advisable that the anniversary meeting of the Muslim League should 
talce place on the Bist December 1913 and lat coeney 1914, and that of the - 
Educational Conference from the 28th to the 36th December. ‘We’ should 
not, he observes, regard the National Congress with as much nartow-mindedness 
now a8 we used, to ‘before. Hitherto the dates of the anniversaries of tho 
League and the Congress wore so fixed as not to allow any Mubammadan to 
attend the former if he had taken part in the sittings of the Congress, But there 
ate certain able and freedom-loving Mutammadans. who are anxious to take 
part in the p of the Oo +a If they join the Congress, they will 
not be able . attend the.sittings o 4he Educational Conference, 
and the conservative Muhammadans wil i hte advantage of this fact. It is 
therefore desirable that the Muslim public should eunsider the matter and i 
the diembers of the Managing Committees of the League and the Conference; 
to side me ate as above suggested. 


Writing under the heading “The so-called. Nationalists and the chain 
ob tials’ wicked dann the Millet (Lahore), 
_— and their new ofthe Bist November 2 O18, expresses its high 
esteem for, and nses (London) 
- which it has piven to’ ~ Indian Muhammadans 
‘ings of the political trait®rs (the members of the 
). who have of late emétged from utter obscurity 
ollowers of Islam in indig, Under the magic spol of 

ng have forsaken their teligion and subordinated it 
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countrymen aa despoile liberties of ie nations and wants no self-respecting member 
of the oshijent-rmoce b 1 hie ~ ything to do with them. Mr. Amir Ali is as different - 
opinion :‘he desires th! t of good relationd between Muhammadans and English- 


men; while not afraid of bg-out against the buyesucracy when it injures the interests 
of his community. or. admitting his mistake when in the wrong, he rightly perseveres in his 
endesvours to secure mutual Eaton and support, He more extra territorial : 
Le than many members of the new school and has, in fact, taken the most pro-ninent 
| ‘The writer, however, hits the nail on the mark when he - 
rst the orisis had been Newing for a time. Attacks on the British Red Crescent 
in Mr, Myhamniad Ali’s paper, the omission of all reference to Mr. Amir Ali on the. 

of the two telf-constituted ‘delegated of Muslim India on the eve of their departure.to 
agland and cértain other matters were énough to rénder them unwelcome guests to Amir 
Ali. .Can: there be then any wonder. that the reprehensible tone of Mr. Wazir Hasan’s 
letters proved.the. poser eg straw that broke the camel’s back ? Mr. Hasan has no doubt 
a but si spology ogy is couched in termg which tend further to irritate rather than. 
n community, we think, has not become so ungrateful under the stress 
pinecaet Minh as to be altogether rey Med to discriminate between genuine leaders .and irres- | 
ponsible demagogues. A distinguished member of the community who has rendered yeoman’’ _- 
setvice to its cause in the mtter of the highly prized boon of se electorates deserves a 
better fate than a sucked orange which is thrown away after use. The London League with 
‘Mr. Amir Ali at ite bead has within a few years of its existence done far more for the Indian 
 Musalmans than the London Congress Committee for Congressmen. Every effort should, 
therefore, be made to revive it under the same leadership and to induce Mr. Amir Ali to with- 
daw his ‘resignation.” ° 


Iil.— Native STATES. 


11. Under the heading “‘ An undivulged (lit. sealed) secret,’ the Millat 
“SHyderabed afta - (Lahore , of the 21st November 1913, refers to an 
7 alleged order of the Police authorities of Hyderabad, 
Deccan, forbidding Bengalis, Punjabis and Cawnpore Muhammadans to enter 
State territory, and says that it is surprising that, though the State authorities 
do not wish the Cawnpore Muhammadans to enter the State, yet they have 
at-once increased by Ks. 200 a month the stipend allowed to Maulvi Shibli 
Nomani, who made a mountain out of a mole-hill over the Cawnpore affair. 
This man excited ignorant Muhammadans, who, under the protection of the 
nationali.ts, are openly disseminating —ao ideas among Muhammadans, 
and is to a great extent responsible for the deplorable Cawnpore affair. It is 
surprising that the real criminal is being hoodie with rewards and the innocont 
are being made to bear the blame. The paper then enquires what are 
the special services for which Shibli had been granted a monthly allowance of 
Rs. 100 which has been raised to Rs. 300, and remarks that the grant of 
allowances to mén like Shibli is a direct incitement to them to insult their elders. 
The Millat then reproduces the following verses from a poem composed by 
Shibli* and published i in the Zamindar :— 


24 When His Honour (the Lieutenant-Governor) issued commands from 
Allahabad, 


‘Somebody (the reference is probably to Nawab Ishaq Khan of Aligarh) 
in & state of Guiry cries out from Aligarh ‘ His Honour has come.’ 


The juggler went out of Koel (Aligarh) and came to Rampur 


“Tn order (to display the feat of) causing the mustard plant of loyalty 
to. grow on the palm of his hand. 
. & May God make Sir James Meston the Pope of Rome, 


* (For). it is his (Jit. whose Mesgiah- like miraculous powers which have 
Justre co Muslims’ eyes.” 


that i in these few versea the writer has insulted all 
as). It asks how it is that, while a man who taunts 
should be granted allowances by the Hyderabad and 


Sa wrongly ascrided to Shibli it was composed by Zafar Ali 
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month's figorous imprisonment. 

the part of the State authoritic s the wees | is a direct instilt te the late 
ueen's Proclamation, and it ernment to interfere in the 
matter in order to save insult. : 

ablishes from a‘ correspondent a bombiunica- 
stopping sacrifice.” The writer .complains 
ir are not allowed to sacrifice animals on 
with the ’Idulzuha, on account of certain 
fortune, even on many Hindu, Jain ank 
1 to slaughter goats or to 
prosecution. When 
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in its inet ol ei November 1913, publishes a communi-. 
cation headed “ The door of the locked,’’ in which the writer. 
how thi Garh, iJaka Mewar, locked up the door 
ba) 04 the groand thatthe calls to 
to. pollute the idol of a cal eos “in ‘en 
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cts lia Lemindar (Lahore), of the 27th November 1918, publishes 
a communication headed “ Prohibition of Mhe call 
to prayer and the forfeiture of & niosqnue.” The 

rts that there is: an old mosque in vi Nainwan, Bundi State, 
in, ri pth have hitherto prayed and sounded the calls to prayers 
without opposition from the. ty ut, as ill luck would have it, a Jaini 
Mahajan has been appointed Secretary to the State Darbar, with the result 
that. the followers of the Jain faith have not only succeeded in bringing about 
the prohibition of the call.to prayers, but have also caused the forfeiture of 
the mosque, and although the Muhammadans have submitted several appeals 
to the Durbar, yet the: Secretary has not allowed. (the Darbar) to pay any 
heed to them. The Muhammadans have reported the matter to the Muslim 
Leagues at Lucknow and Ajmer, but it is regrettable that these bodies seem 
80: far to have taken no notice of their representations. | 


Beendi affire: 


me —Kine-Kninre. 


14. The Detter (Lahore), of the 28th November 1913, publishes a leader 

‘The cow-killing cont headed “ India is entirely Rages 3 sr on the cow; 
sta the well-being of Hindus and Muhammadans is 

centred’ in _cow-protection alone.” The paper endeavours to prove that the ferti- 
lity of the Indian soil is entirely due to the cow, and that the people who live: or 
wish: to live-in India wilt have to: protect the cow, since otherwise they will dic 
for want of grain. It is owing to the preaching of bigoted Muhammadans and 
the Muslim ‘Press; #t declares; that- the: number “ cattle has so amazingly 
decreased in India. : | 


_' Elsewhere the paper publishes:a cartoon in: which acow is represvrited as 
holding Endia on her head. ‘It also publishes'from Munshi Kanahya Lal Varma 
®& poem in which'a cow complains to Krishna of the oppression practised on her 
and Bessechivs him to'make the people act: up to the teachings of the’ Giéa. 


Whe aeme } also contains #: contribution from: a Hindu of Chakwal. 
headed “ ce (A You: alse sliould make some sacrifice for cow-protection.” 
The: writer’ that nothing is achieved in this world: without sacrifice, and 
appeals to all Hindus who wish to to’ protect the caw to cease vay Magee meat ie 
mutton, Liptan @schounamey boays tibeveiy Hinks family o. = 
cheap tate: is also: néceseary ,. he says, ty ee u y to 
pi cow ;: the Muhammadans will then have no cows: possession, and 
therefore be unable to Kil! kine. If Hindus:caxinot-do this, they | they have:no: right 


to raise thei voive against: kine- killing. 
¥. ~Nasrve Socreraas: ann Rewiaious Marrans. 


1B. The Somindse (Lahore) ofthe. 80th. November 1913, has a note 
headed “ The Ulemas of Nudwa do not COnOUF 
__ with this fatwa.” The 
, ' Rashid Alimad,. of. 


of in f fous inip: . This conduct on 
the part of the State aut! sage the writer, is a direct -instlt te the lat 
Queen's Proclamation, and it therefore behoyes Government to interfere in the 
matter in order to save that document ftom further i 
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18. The Seitindar (Lahore), of the 27th November 191%, publishes 
a. communication headed “ Prohibition of ne call 
to prayer and the forfeiture of & mosque.” The 

rts. that there is.an-old mosque in village Nainwan, Bundi State, 
in. rin t,t have hitherto prayed and sounded the calls to prayers 
without opposition from the Hindus. ut, as ill luck would have it, 4 Jaini 
Mahajan has been appointed Secretary to the State Darbar, with the result 
that. the followers of the Jain faith have not only succeeded in bringing about 
the prohibition of the call. to prayers, but have also caused the- forfeiture of 
the mosque, and although the Muhammadans have submitted several appeals 
to the Durbar, yet.the: Secretary has not. allowed. (the Darbar) to pay any 
heed to them. The Muhammadans have reported the matter to the Muslim 
Leagues at Lucknow and Ajmer, but it is regrettable that these bodies seem 
80: far to have taken no notice of their representations. | 


Beendi affiiire 


“TY —Kine-Kiue. 


14, The Darbar (Lahore), of the 28th November 1913, publishes a leader 

The cow-killing _ headed “ India is entirely inankand on the cow; 
acta the well-being of Hindus and Muhammadans is 

centred’ in _cow-protection alone.” The paper endéavours to prove that the fertir 
‘of the Indinn soil is entirely due to the cow, and that the people who live: or 

‘to live-in: India will have to protect the cow, since otherwise they will dic 

for waxit of grain. It is owing to the preaching of bigoted Muhammadans and 


decreased in India. 


' “Elsewhere the paper publishes:a cartoon in: which acow is represbrited as 
holding Fadia on’ her head: It also publishes‘from Munshi Kanahya Lal Varma 
®& poem in which'a cow complains to Krishnwof.the oppression eens o on her 
and Besseches him to: make the people act: up to the teachings 


he same 1 also contains a contribution from a Hindu of Chakwal. 


headed ‘< Findus | You: alse should make some'sacrifice for cow-protection.” 


apperls to all Hindus who wish to protect the caw to cease a, meat hse 
mutton, etc:)}so that: Muliammadaus may riot use: beef if meat can be 

at & ¢ pate, It is also necessar'y,. te thou. _— family 79 ae 
p cow ;:the Muhammadans will then have no cows: possession, and 
thenpfore-be' unable to kill kine. Tf Hindus casinot.do ‘this, they | have :no: right 


to raiee their voive against kine- killing. 
¥. —Namtve Socrerims: ayn Reryaious Martens. 


“15. The Soeindar (Lahore) ofthe 80th. November 1913, has a note 
Mufti Abdulla’ fe | headed ‘The Ulemas of Nudwa do not conour 
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The’ write? seve that nothing ‘is achieved in this world: without sacrifice, and 
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on the same, subject the Paighamt-Butah ck ae), Sth 


the Muslim Press; it declares, that: the: number of cattle has so amazingly 


juman pro to be sable, it hegre 
; the Anjuman with the writer's on that a deputation of 
uest the to secute assurance 


% : "Poware that e freedom of the Kaabé will not be interfered 
oe with, but the paper cannot help asking the following questions : — | 


(2) Did not Europe in the Berlin conference promise to keep Turkey 
intact? How did it keep this promise ? 


(2) Did not European, and especially British, Ministers announce at 
| the beginning of the Balkan War that, whichever of the baili- 
- : gerents was eventually successful, annexation of the territory 
Bs of the vanquished would not be permitted? Was. this an~ 
st nouncement adhered to ? 


. 2 Be (83) Have the promises to evacuate which have been made 
ee ‘fromthe time of Mr. ale alae: | 


, * Just as local Mubammadans, the. paper resymes, look after the require- 
ag ments of the mosqu Sagal bi diecle chasks oc the Muheaenaiiane of the wand. 

should | proted the Kaaba, which isthe gresiet ofall the moague inthe world 
ee ) Tt then suggests that the members of ea any pins whee, 
er tance ard dress afd make them, similar to those of simple M 
It ‘ also rr thatthe Anjuman has left the work of 
Islam out 0 the list of its aims and objects. | 


is 24: Writing under the h . diore), of the B0th Ni wok dng gham- 
Litas See | ‘¢-Sulah (Lahore), e 30th November 1913, 
a The Muharram celebrations. mys that it is most unfortunate that a - gacred. 
Ba a gps me that of Muharram 


for some time 
t heism, and that the schism in 


if is ace t Y by y.- Not only § 

Be responsible : for this state of affairs. It is 

De | should'hold ‘meetings during the first. few days of the month, when 
a. they recite elegics in ‘honour of| the . victims. of the Karbel.. 
| These clegics are full of hyperbole, and ‘men and women attend the 
to hear the recital, Khe inevitable, result of this. Procainenow 
beth painebirel In this. way 


ae tions, but their respect : and, honour are also injured. The } 
oe _ the conduct of those} is who take” part in 


of tasies and other innovations 


ons 0 tee aces fos 
tegive up the evil 
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dress ‘of the Punjab Chiefs’ Association on the 15th November, in which 
is Hononr asked ‘the ‘Punjab Chiefs to help him in removing. the religious 
bigotry whith certdif' mischievous Hindu, Muslim and Sikh newspapers were . 
fast spreading in ‘tlie ‘ate of religion: Pie Editor observes that “we” are . 


smed to find that: His “Honour ew whammiadans alao' as authors of | 
the ief.  Thie fact, however, is the: Muhammadans ruled Iniia for . 


about 4 thousand years, but now that they: 4ré¢ no longer the. rulers of the 
country the non-Muslim papers molest aaa ee the:result that some of the 
Muhammadan papers are obliged to pay back the former in their own coin. 
As ‘& matter of fact, the Muhammadans did hot throw the first stowe, although 
certain —— of the ‘other (? Hindu} comnmnity have made it a matter of 
principle to harass the Muhammadans and to indulge in captious criticisms 
opatding them, with the sole object of offending their feelings: “We” are 
confident, however, the editor adds, that-Government: must have realised by this - 
‘time that Hindus wreak vengence on the ;Muhammadans because the latter | 
once ruled over them. He then asks Muhammadans to pay no heed to the: 
attacks of Hindu newspapers, but to put up with them patiertly and silently ; 
if they had made no attempt to retort to the writings of the Hindu newspapers, 
His Honour would never have included them in the same category with | 
those who spread mischievous religious intolerance among the people. He sug-. 
rests that a committee should be established in order to expunge such passages. 
from text-books as are distasteful to Muhammadans, since text-books should 
contain no passages likely to offend the feelings of the followers of any religion. 
The Editor complains that the Punjab University has included certain books 
in the curriculum of study for the B.A. class in which extremely gross attacks. 
have been made.on the Prophet. As an instance in point he refers to Carlyle’s. 
‘“‘Hero-worship”, in which the author compares the Prophet with Shakespeare 
and has the boldness to remark that, while the teachings of the Prophet have 
become rotten even in Arabia, those of Shakespeare’s will remain a source of 
inspiration for the whole world for ever. When text-books, the Editor obser- 
_ yes, contain such offensive remarks, it is natural that the non-Muhammadan 
(Git. other) communities should indulge im foul-mouthed abuse of the Muham-: 
madans because they find that the latter are powerless to do anything against 
the objectionable passages in the text-books. In conclusion, he asks His 
- Honour to have the passages to which exception is taken expunged, and ex- 
- presses the hope that when this is done His Honour will have nothing to com- 
_ plain of (regarding the spreading of religious intolerance by the Muhammadan 

papers). 

19. Writing under the heading ‘ Indian Feelings and English Exhibi- 

ey ee ee eee tions’, the Observer (Lahore), of the 8rd Decoem- . 
a tahintion of (8 Siva nitnal mar- ber 1913, makes the following remarks :— _ : 
of the Prophet at the Crystal Palace. 

: “ Sir George Birdwood presided at a meeting the other night arranged by the London 
Hindu Sabha and moved a resoiution of protest against the exhibition of a Siva ritual murder 
in the Indian pageant at Earl’s Court, being of opinion that it would be most painful to 
Hindu aud other Indian residents in London and likely to create ill-feeling among His 
- Majesty’s loyal Indian subjects. He said that while human sacrifice had been practised by 
- Hindys in common with all historic peoples of the old world, excepting Zoroastrian Persians, 
it was moet undesirable, incorrect, and fanciful that a representation of the sacrifice on a 
somewhat wholesale scale should be shown in London. So far so good. But surely Sir 
George Birdwood cannot have been ignorant of the exhibition in Crystal Palace of what 
purports to be a statue of the Prophet.of Arabia, which is creating the greatest disgust among 
the: millions of His’ Majesty’s Musalman pope. Islam is in the first place emphatically 
against idolatry and a statue of the Prophet who demolished idols cannot but deeply injure 
the feelings of his followers. And when it is considéred that the statue represents the. 
Master ag. hideous being, with the'sacred knot of hair peculiar to the Hindus, the senti- 


18 aroused aitiong the Musalmans can well be conceived by Europeans who have visited 
ndia’ of ‘any 6tHer land of Islam. ‘Descriptions, of this statue have been published in the 


Vernacular ‘inthis country and are causing great excitement. Will not the Musalmans 
gf Lonilon ‘move ito: get' the monstrosity removed ? ”’ 

‘“" . °90. ‘The Yamindar (Lahore), of the 26th November 1913, publishes — 
eye plain! Tees." Cominunication headed “A temple and Sadhus, 
ees bat in a mosque.” The writer—a Muhamma- 
dan~ describes how a dilapidated mosque néar Aurangabad, Sitapur District, 
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ia essential for the Sikhs, who cannot give it up in any circumstances. Cow- 
killing has nothing to do with jhatka, nor have ‘the Muhammadans : ever 
expressed a desire for the suppression of jhatka in return for the suppression 
‘of kine-killing. ‘ In these circumstances, if Hindus are prepared to give up 
the use of jhatka meat let: them do so, but they or their debased papers have 
ne right to give, any decision in the matter. 


28.- In a leader, the Panj abee (Lahore), of 
ee eee the 29th November 1913, publishes the following :— 
es | 2 _ ae * | . ae 


“ For the Hindu community, indeed, it is no longer a question of choice whether 
they should organise themselves to protect.and promote their communal interests. The 
general consideration which ought long‘ago to have led them to form organisations for this 
purpose has now received an irresistible impetus from the fact that another community has 
already organised itself for a similar purpose. This is not the place to consider if the aims 
and objects of the All-India Moslem League are wholly compatible with the conception of 
an. Indian nationality, if the League has not, in fact, been aiming at certain objects the 
realisation of which must place serious difficulties in the way of the formation of a nation in 
India. ‘ In any case the fact is clear that when one of the two principal communities has set 
itself to‘increasing its efficiency a8 a community, the other must, not only in the interests of 
the wider lifé of the country as a whole, but in immediate self-interest set about the same 
work, Not that the Hindus need have any aggressive element in their propaganda. They 
clearly have none. So far as they believe the All-India Moslem League to be pursuing an 
aggressive propagacda, their own activities are confined to combating this propaganda and 
protecting their own interests. But they seek no special advantages for themselves—no 
advantages which they are not ready to share with their brethren of other communities. 
The Hindu ‘movement, as Mr. Shadi Lal pointed out'in his Presidential speech at the Hindu 
Corference last year, asks for no privilege, no prescriptive right. It does not believe in the 
special importance of particular communities, either by reason of their past. history or their 
present services, whether as gate-keepers of India or otherwise. It believes in no test except 
that of efficiency, and the only part of its propaganda which has reference to other commun-. 
ties ig that directed to securing that Hindus, where efficient, should not give place to others, 
merély because they are Hindus, or because other communities are not above trying to secure 
an unfair adyantage over them.” * ° ® 


V1I.—LEGISLATION. 


24. Under the heading “A special concession to the Christians of 

ot, Pee Oe Gujranwala and Lyallpur,” the Hindu (Lahore), 
gaa” land Act and of the 27th November 1913, says that the Hindus 

rugs of the Punjab will rue the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act as long as it exists to trample down their rights. After remarking 
that since the passing of the Act many Hindu families have been ruined, the 
paper says that by a notification recently published by the Punjab Government 
the: Christians of the Gujranwala and Lyallpur districts have become statutory 
agriculturists under the above Act. This, it observes, apparently means that 
the Hindus, who could not purchase land before this notification, can do so now 
if they embrace Christianity. The paper is not anxious to display hostility to- 
wards Christians, but it cannot but say that itis intolerable that, while Muham- 
madans and Christians should be benefitted by the Act, the poor Hindus alone 
should be injured by it. In conclusion, it’ says that the Local- Government 


\ 


should grant a similar concession to the Hindus also. | 


Writing on the same subject the Hindustan (Lahore), of the 26th 
November 1913, congratulates its Christian brethren on the kindness 
shown. to them by Government, and says that it seems necessary. to point 
out that it is not so much the aim and object'of the Act to determine agricul- 
tural tribes in respect of their religion as to safeguard their rights, no matter 
what may be their religion. The policy, however, which the authorities are 
at present pursuing seems to indicate that religion is the only qualificatiou 


which invests one with the right.of buying land. No fair-minded person can | 


desire that such rights should not be conferred on: native Christians, but the 
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ia essential for the Sikhs, who cannot give it'up in any circumstances. Cow- 
killing has nothing to do with jhatka, nor have :the Muhammadans = ever 
rp tar? a desire for the suppression of jhatka in return for the suppression 
ef kine-killing. ‘ In these circumstances, if Hindus are prepared to give up 
the use of jhatka meat let-them do so, but they or their debased papers have 
ne right to give, any decision in the matter. 


, 23.:- In 8 leader, the Panijabes (Lahore), of 
a ah se the 29th November 1913, publishes the following :— 
- é . 2 Ee: . | ° ae 


“For the Hindu community, indeed, it is no longer a question of choice whether 
they should organise themselves to protect .and promote their communal interests. The 
general considération which ought long‘ago to have led them to form organisations for this 
purpose has now received an irresistible impetus from the fact that another community has 
already organised itself for a similar purpose. This is not the place to consider if the aims 
and objects of the All-India Moslem League are wholly compatible with the conception of 
an. Indian nationality, if the League has not, in fact, been aiming at certain objects the 
realisation of which must place serious difficulties in the way of the formation of a nation im 
India. - In any case the fact is clear that when one of the two principal communities has set 
itself to‘increasing its efficiency as a community, the other must, not only in the interests of 
the wider lifé of the country as a whole, but in immediate self-interest set about the same 
work, Not that the Hindus need have any aggressive element in their propaganda. They 
elearly have none. So far as they believe the All-India Moslem League to be pursuing an 
aggressive propagarda, their own activities are confined to combating this propaganda and 
protecting their own interests. But they seek no special advantages for themselves—no 
advantages which they are not ready to share with their brethren of other communities. 
The Hindu ‘movement, as Mr. Shadi Lal pointed out in his Presidential speech at the Hindu 
Corference last year, asks for no privilege, no prescriptive right. It does not believe in the 
special importance of particular communities, either by reason of their past. history or their 
present services, whether as gate-keepers of India or otherwise. It believes in no test except 
that of efficiency, and the only part of its propaganda which has reference to other commun-. 
ties ig that directed to securing that Hindus, where efficient, should not give place to others, 
merély because they are Hindus, or because other communities are not above trying to secure 
an unfair adyantage over them.” * ° ® 


V1I.—LEGISLATION. 


24. Under the heading “A special concession to the Christians of 
pote ee | Gujranwala and Lyallpur,” the Hindu (Lahore), 
gun land Act and Of the 27th November 1913, says that the Hindus 

| of the Punjab will rue the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act as long as it exists to trample down their rights. After remarking 
that since the passing of the Act many Hindu families have been ruined, the 
paper says that by a notification recently published by the Punjab Government 
the: Christians of the Gujranwala and Lyallpur districts have become statutory 
agriculturists under the above Act. This, it observes, apparently means that 
the Hindus, who could not purchase land before this notification, can do so now 
if they embrace Christianity. The paper is not anxious to display hostility to- 
wards Christians, but it cannot but say that it is intolerable that, while Muham- 
madans and Christians should be benefitted by the Act, the poor Hindus alone 
should be injured by it. In conclusion, it says that the Local- Government 
should grant a similar concession to the Hindus also. 


Writing on the same subject the Hindustan (Lahore), of the 26tk 
November 1913, congratulates its Christian brethren on the kindness 
shown to them by Government, and says that it seems necessary to point 
out that it is not so much the aim and object'of the Act to determine agricul- 
tural tribes in respect of their religion as to safeguard their rights, no matter 
what may be their religion. The policy, however, which the authorities are 
at present pursuing seems to indicate that -religion is the only qualificatiou 
which invests one with the right.of buying land. No fair-minded person can 
desire that such rights should not be conferred on: native Christians, but the 
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ia essential for the Sikhs, who cannot give it'up in any circumstances. Cow- 
killing has nothing to do with jyhatka, nor have :the Muhammadans ever 
mp RET a desire for the suppression of jhatka in return for the suppression 
ef kine-killing. ‘ In-these circumstances, if Hindus are prepared to give up 
the use of jhatka meat let-them do so, but they or their debased papers have 
ne right to give, any decision in the matter. 


| 93... In a leader, the Panj abes (Lahore), of 
yal oan aah meen the 29th November 1913, publishes the following :—_ 
: af ee ° uk * | . 1 a | 


““ For the Hindu community, indeed, it is no: longer a question of choice whether 
they should organise themselves to protect .and promote their communal interests. The 
general consideration which ought long‘ago to have led them to form organisations for this 
purpose has now received an irresistible impetus from the fact that another community has 
already organised itself for a similar purpose. This is not the place to consider if the aims 
and objects of the All-India Moslem League are wholly compatible with the conception of 
an. Indian nationality, if the League has not, in fact, been aiming at certain objects the 
realisation of which must place serious difficulties in the way of the formation of a nation im 
India. ‘ In any case the fact is clear that when one of the two principal communities has set 
itself to‘increasing its efficiency as a community, the other must, not only in the interests of 
the wider lifé of the country as a whole, but in immediate self-interest set about the same 
work, Not that the Hindus need have any aggressive element in their propaganda. They 
clearly have none. .So far as they believe the All-India Moslem League to be pursuing an 
aggressive propagarda, their own activities are confined to combating this propaganda and 
protecting their own interests. But they seek no special advantages for themselves—no 
advantages which they are not ready to share with their brethren of other communities. 
The Hindu ‘movement, as Mr. Shadi Lal pointed out in his Presidential speech at the Hindu 
Corference last year, asks for no privilege, no prescriptive right. It does not believe in the 
special importance of particular communities, either by reason of their past history or their 
present services, whether as gate-keepers of India or otherwise. It believes in no test except 
that of efficiency, and the only part of its propaganda which has reference to other commun-. 
ties ig that directed to securing that Hindus, where efficient, should not give place to others, 
merély because they are Hindus, or because other communities are not above trying to secure 
an unfair advantage over them.” * ° ® 


V1I.—LEGISLATION. 


| 24. Under the heading “A special concession to the Christians of 
HOE ce Fe Gr ae Gujranwala and Lyallpur,’ the Hindu (Lahore), 
guns ten land Act and of the 27th November 1913, says that the Hindus 
oe! of the Punjab will rue the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act as long as it exists to trample down their rights. After remarking 
that since the passing of the Act many Hindu families have been ruined, the 
paper says that by a notification recently published by the Punjab Government 
the: Christians of the Gujranwala and Lyallpur districts have become statutory 
agriculturists under the above Act. This, it observes, apparently means that 
the Hindus, who could not purchase land before this notification, can do so now 
if they embrace Christianity. The paper is not anxious to display hostility to- 
wards Christians, but it cannot but say that itis intolerable that, while Muham- 
madans and Christians should be benefitted by the Act, the poor Hindus alone 
should be injured by it. In conclusion, it: says that the Local- Government 
should grant a similar concession to the Hindus also. ’ 


Writing on the same subject the Hindustan (Lahore), of the 26tk 
November 1913, congratulates its Christian brethren on the kindness 
shown. to’ them by. Governiment, and says that it seems necessary. to point 
out that it is not so much the aim and object'of the Act to determine agricul- 
tural tribes in respect of their religion as to safeguard their rights, no matter 
what may be their religion. The policy, however, which the authorities are 
at present pursuing seems to indicate that -religion is the only qualification 
which ‘invests one with the right.of buying land. No fair-minded person can 
desire that such rights should not be conferred on: native Christians, but the 
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that it is religion: which confers on one the right of ‘buying land is 
aoe In the existing circumstances, if a istian embraces the 
ern aetion. wil esurely be deprived of these rights, while a Hindu 
convert to Christianity them even although he does not belong to 
sn agricultural tribe. ed tribe.” The notification, therefore, stands in need of revision 


"The Darbar (Lahore), of the 28th November 1913, writes to a similar 
éffect, and fhat the notification issued by the Punjab Government virtu- 
Ally mens that an ‘én Indian Christian holding even a cubit of land in any part 


f "the Punjab (sic) enjoys all the rights vested in members of the statutory 
‘ ce, ho 5d vevviaious ef the Alienation of Land Act, and that 


if he’ lives in the viesomnde or Lyallpur Districts he will also be in the 
enjoyment of those vighta: In other words, if a Khatri, Brahmin or Vaish 
enibraces Christianity, he will secure all the rights under the Alienation of 
— Act which asa high class Hindn he is not entitled to Is this 
eigen concession to the Christians? If so, what will be the ‘result 

cencession? The most begfeons 30 — will be the’ impetus 
which it will give to the. spread All low class Hindus 


fe by ped ag mee Chris- 
will receive a check 3 


ently, Christianity ne A be be theca 
the interests of tie country and thé 
| As Queen Victoria’s Pro- 


a 


tianity, for their economic progress 
of ¢ ue to fémain Hindus. Co 


$6 thé detriment of Indians, a 


— has been co times out of number by her august successors, 
can the Punjab Government so openly give a concession to the Christians, 


especially when many Hindus are more deserving of it? If, prompted by 
avarice, all the untouchables embrace Christianity, discontent is sure to arise 
in the country. It will, therefore, be wise on the part ofthe Punjab Gov- 
ernment to withdraw the notification. — 


Writing on the same subject the Zamindar (Lahore), of the’ doth 
November 1913, ‘says that Hindu, Muslim and Sikh newspapers are generally 
charged. with writing articles calculated to embitter the relations existing 
between the various communities in the country. If this be so, is not the 
help rendered to Christians by the Ohtistian authorities a precursor of sach 
(racial) bitterness? Indeed, whereas under the above notification low class 
Indians such as sweepers and chamars will secure the rights of agrieilturiste 
by embracing Christianity, Indians other than Christians will not possess any 
such rights before their conversion to that : Teligion. Furthermoté, the ques- 
tion arises whether they will remain turiste if they give up Christi- 
anity for somé other réligion. The paper, however, thinks they will lose 
all rights as statutory agriculturists if 4.03 give up Christianity. If this con- 
jecture be correct, is it wrong; it asks, to that Government officially induces 
people to embrace in the jab, and is not p to give 
si concessions to Hindus, uhammadans of Sikhs if they attemp av 
converts from. other faiths? But Government should pursue a poli 
equal treatment to the followers of all religions in the couitey., If i: b tails to 
of doncessions to those who follow 
the faith which it itedlf professes, and deprives the followers of other faiths 
~ those. concessidns, it cannot justifiably charge: Hindu, Muslim and Sikh 

ti with hatred between the: different communities, . for 
ni myeenee that they do so in writing, Government does the same in 


“26. The Loyat Gaseite (lahore), of the 80th Novernber 1918, pub- 
: Mest and Aa wt lidhés 8 leader headed “The Land Alienation ‘Act 
and the Sikhs: ee attention by the Punjab 
Sah 0) Government.” rata oro mom says the paper, 
of caste. among its: 1 therein from 


Hindu religion: ‘Dat nihely ola deci any: bensfit ‘tren the Land ABeme: 


tion Act unless he declares that he belongs to a cular castd. This is 
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obstacles in the way of preaching the universality of the Sikh religion and its 


freedom from caste restriction. When embracing Sikhism lakhs of people 
promise to throw overboard all ties of caste, but owing to the Act they not 
only find it difficult, but in some cases impossible, to follow their magnificent 
religious principle. It-is true that the Act has vastly improved the condition 
of Sikh Jats, but that cannot make amends for the loss which it is causing the 


Sikh religion, and it is extremely necessary that the Act should be so amended 
as to suit Sikh conditions. | 


The paper then refers to the Punjab Government's notification declaring 
the inclusion of Christians in the Gujranwala and Lyallpur Districts among 
the agricultural tribes, and says that it is manifest from this notification that 
Government has declared them to be such without considering whether they are 
descendants of an agricultural tribe. They have been granted the privilege out 
of regard for their religion, and there is no reason why the same treatment 
should not be accorded to the Sikhs, who were the rulers of the Punjab some 
sixty years ago and own half of the land in the Punjab at the present moment. 
In the Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Attock, Shahpur and Montgomery Districts the Sikhs 
own large tracts of land, and almost all the Sikhs in these districts are agri- 
culturists, but as they form the minority of the population they are not 
declared to belong to the agricultural classes. The paper considers that it is 
high time that they should be treated as such, and concludes by urging 


Government not to deprive the followers of the Gurus of the concessions 
granted to Christians. 


Tapcnn: C. STEAD, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-Generat 


The 6th December 1918. of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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€ Vol. XXVI. } [ No. 50. } 
SELECTIONS 
FROM THE 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 
Examined up to 13th December 1913. 
P age. Pp age: 
I.—Poxr?ics. 15. Muhammadans and their mosques (Vakil vee «= 8 
16. The Mubhammadan community ( Zomindor) i 1119 f\ 
(se) Foreign— 17. The Ah)-i-Hadis sect and Dharmpal (Faeal) o06 46. sy | 
1. Alleged anarchist societice in the Far East VI.—Luorstariox. fi 
8 The Wax? Deputment in Egypt (Zamindor} i. 1 
ent in mindar sb. 
8. Freedom of speech in England and in India Wit. i 
(Zamindar) ‘ai one eee $b. : 
4. Indians in South Africa and Canada (Khalea | VII.—Gawanat ADMINIs?RATION. ‘) 
5. Indlene in South Africa /Hinduston, Akhbar-i- (a) Judicial— 4 
*Am, Zamindar, Hindu Sahatk and Hamdard) $b. , 
Nil. 
(6) Home— 
(6) Poliee— 
6. Sir James Meston and his Government (Zasmine Nil. 
, ns po ae 
8. Muhammadans and tics an a DB. (e) Municipal and Cantonment affairs ~ 
- 9, Muhammadans and the Congress (Watan) _... $b. 
10. Mr. Amir Aliand the Muslim League (Zamin- Nii. 
dar) eee TT) eee eee 1116 
(a) Education — 
II.—AVGHANIGTAR AND Taans-FRONTIEE. 18, Mohammadan Inspectors of Muslim education 
; : : : (Zamindar) ee as a. ae 
11. Ahmadis on the Frontier (Paigham-i-Sulah) ». 1117 | 19. The Islamia College, Peshawar (Vakil ) a : 
IlI.—Nativs StatT3s. (e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— t | 
Nii. 20. Zamindars and Government (Zamindar) oe §=—s..1 20 
IV.—K1mNR-K1LLING. (1) Railways and Communications— 
Nil. 21. The Railway Department and mosques (AA/-ie 


V.—Nativzg Socrstizs anp Raiiaciovs Matrzss. 


$. Muabammadans and infidels (Hamdard vp 
i: Siohammodens and + oe lec Veoniltien 
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$b. 


Hadis) eee PTY) 


(9) Postal matters— 


(h) Miseellaneous— 


o0e ee 1121 


Niu. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS IT 
STOOD ON THE 18ra DECEMBER 19138. 


No. Name. Locality. Name of Editor. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
} 
a oxy 4 — ieuncnieni ceeiieas — _— es 
ENGLISH. 
Daity. 
1 | Tribune . | Lahore S. Aiyangar Bihari Lal eee 2,000 copies. 
TRI-WEREKLY. 
2 | Panjabee Lahore o. | K. N. Roy, oo» | Mul Chand eee 2,250 copies, 
BI-WEEKLY. | 
3 | Observer »». | Lahore K.§. Abdul Aziz, B.A. | Nizameud-din 1,209 copies, 
> Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi Jiwa Ram J. RK. Thapar bee 300 ,, 
News. 
WEEKLY. 
5 | Arya Patrika ve» | Lahore Radha Kishen, B.A. ,.. | Salig Ram eee 500 copies. 
6 | Comrade Delhi Muhammad Ali «- | Muhammad Ali eee 3,000 14 
7 | Harbinger »» | Lahore Durga Parshad Feroze Din _  -_ 
8 | Khalsa Advocate Amritsar eee Khalsa Advocate Com- 700 
mittee. 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly eee | Simla ». | 8S. H. Liddell 8. H. Liddell 500, 
FoRrxicHTLy. 
10 | Jijnasu* »+ | Lahore ... | Bhagat IsharDas _.. ! Ishar Das wa 700 copies. 
MonrTHLY. 
11 | D, A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore ». | Ram Rattan, B.A. Saraswati Nath a00 2,000 copies. 
12 | Darbar . | Amritsar vee - Kasar Mal io $00 
18 |.forman Christian College | Lahore a = on 
Notes.t 
14 | Practical Medicine eo | Delhi Ram Narain . | Madho Ram Narain __..., 1,000 copies. 
15 | Punjab Educational Journal ' Lahore ... | E. Tydeman ee | R. B. Mohan Lal 000 600 ,, 
16 | Punjab Mission News Do. .. | H. EB. Clark .. | Mr. H. E. Clark as 
17 | Ravi | on .. | R. M. Jones, B.A... | Mr. 8. Robson al 500 ,, 
18 Review of Religions eee | Qadian (Gurdaspur) ins = Ali, M.A., Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia.., 800 _,, 
19 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore oe | Dev Rattan eee | Dev Rattan 200 600 , 
20 | Teacher vee | Dinga (Gujrat) «> |} Kalyan Singh ... | Kalyan Singh on 600 ,, 
31 |; Union ». | Lahore oe | P. J. Richards, B.A. ... | P. J. Richards, BiA. see 400 ,, 
22 | Vedic Mugazine and Gurukul} Do. eee | Ram Dev, B.A. »». | Devi Chand eee 500 ,, 
Samachar. | 
38 ve | Lahore w« | Hari Kishen we Govind Sabai i 1,000 copies, 
a ool 10. »- | Dina Nath ee. | Dina Nath oe 2,000 ,, 
% ss. | Delhi | Muhammad Ali... | Muhammad Ali a = 
ne 26 | ee | Lahore eo. | Mahbab Alam eo | Muhammad Din vee 8,000 copies. 


*Not received during the f ight. — 
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Lis? OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS IT 
STOOD ON THE 18rx DECEMBER 1913—oontinvugp. 


iio ama Le 
Ne. tie. i ‘Locality. _‘ Name of Editor. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
ee -- —_—_— |-—————— oa ES | ee 
| URDU—conTinvuzD. 
Datty—concluded. 
‘a7 | Rafiq? c | Dethi e. | Sajjad Husain .. | Mirza Asdulla Beg __.. 1,000 copies. 
28 | Zamindar oo. | Lahore ». | Zafar Ali, B.A. .-» | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 15000 , 
TRI-WEEKLY 
| Kamal-ud-din eee : 
28 | Paigham-i-Salah ... | Lahove | ran - } aebradin ili ™ 
Ba-wesxty. 
90 Vakil | ... | Amritear | Maulvi Abdalla —... | Ali Bakhsh and Mussam- 2,000 copies; 
mat Fazal-an- Nisa. 
| Wrex ty. | 
$1 | Afghan ... | Peshawar .. |S. Abdalla Shah -—... | Saiyid Abdalla Shah... 984 copies. 
9 Ab}-i-Figah* vs | Amritear . |Ghulam Ahmad __... | Ghulam Ahmad ” 00 ,, 
$8 | Abl-i-Hadis ~t oo ... | M.Sema-ulla .. | Sana-ulla a 850 ,, 
$4 | Ablawalis Gasette ot 2 ». | Lehna Singh | Lebna Singh ws 500 ., 
85 | Akhbar-i’Am yee | Lahore ... | Hari Kishen .«- | Gopi Nath i 2,000 ,, 
$6 | Arjuna ost .. | Raj Narain Arman ...| Raj NarainArman ... 1,000 , 
37 | Arorbans Gazette oo | Amritear ..> Narain Das ». | Narain Das on 600 » 
88 | Arya Gazette ee» | Lahore ee. | Khushal Chand ... | Amin Chand vee 2,280 4» 
80 | Badr ow» | Qadian, Gardaspar District | Muhammad Sadiq... | Mirsj-ud-din si 1,200 , 
40 | Bharat -- | Jullendar - se | Sham Lal ... | Thakur Sheoratan Singh 500 , 
@1 | Brahman ... | Lahore .. | Pt. Charanjit Lal _... | Pt. Charanjit Lal a 1,000 ,, 
43 | Chaudhwin Sadit oe | Rawalpindi ray Siraj-ud-din | Qasi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad 600 ,, 
43 | Civil and Military News a Ludhians . | Misba-ul-Haq, B.A. ... | Abdul Aziz ss 900 , 
4 Oarsea Gazette® oe» | Delhi vee | Umrao Mirza »». | Mirza Hairat ove 3,000 ,, 
45 | Durbar ... | Lahore ... | Karm Chand Hateshi ... | Karm Chand Hateshi ... 600 , 
46 | Fazal ~ v1 | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Mirza Mahmud Ahmad | Mirza Mahmud Ahmad ... i 
47 | Hakam® i Ditto | Yegub ali we | Yakub Ali si 800 odpies. 
48 | Hag® on | Delhi we Qasim Ali w- | Qasim Ali os 600 » 
40 | ‘Haq Pasand oo | Amiritear ws | Labh Singh ... | Ram Nath “ 750» 
60 | Himala .-- | Lahore .». | Dina Nath oe | Dina. Nath - oe 
61 | Hindu =e ve | Hari Lal Sharma ...| Hari lel Sharma =—..|,_-=— (00 copies. 
52 | Hindu Sabaik ese | Delhi wo. | Bishen Sarup .». | Bishen Sarup sale oe 
53 | Hindustan .- | Lahore ... | Bam Rachpal Singh ... | Karam Chand Hateshi ... 15,000 copies. 
64 |Huntert ws| Do. vee | Taj-ud-din vee | Mulla Muhammad Bakhsh a: 
55 | Insaf*® ee | Delhi a — Muhammad Nawab Mirza | | —" 
7) Inme-pha® Do. . | Sag Seghir Husain |, 880, copes 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS IT 
: STOOD ON THE 13ra DECEMBER 1913—continvep. 


— — — = 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Editor. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
URDU—contTINUED. 
WrRrxkLy—concluded. 
67 | Kam Dhenut »». | Ludhiana .-. | Bishen Singh Daulat Ram 1,500 copies. 
68 | Kapurthala Akhbar Kapurthala ... | M. Hamid Husain... | Hamid Husain ove 160 . 
59 | Kashmiri Magazine® Lahore Muhammad Din Fauq...| Muhammad Din Fanq ... 1,300 , 
60 . Loyal Gazette | Do. ... | Amar Singh .| Amar Singh 2,700 » 
61 | Millat Do. ..|M. Shuja Ullah —... | Shuja Ulla 2 
63 | Makhbar Amritsar Lakhmi Das va. | akhmi Das 300 , 
63 | Manicipal Gazette Lahore ... | Din Muhammad Din Muhammad eee 700 . 
64 | Munir J hang M. Ghulam Hussain ... | M. Ghulam Hussain _eg,., | 1200 , 
65 | Musalman* ,.. | Amritsar .». | Im Din Iim Din “a 425 ,. 
66 | Nasim-i-Hind* -. | Rawalpindi e-. | Qalandar Khan Kishan Chand Mohan ... | 
67 | Nur ...| Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Muhammad Yusaf ...| Muhammad Yusaf _ «.. 1,000 . 
68 | Nur Afshan ». | Ludhiang . | Rev. Dr. E. M. Wherry | P. Wyllie oan 400 copies. 
69 | Paisa Akhbar .«. | Lahore ... | Mahbab Alam , | Muhammad Din - 9,000 4» 
70 | Parkash Do. ...| Radha Krishen, B.A. ... | Radha Krishen - 3,500 , 
71 | Punjab Samachar «- | Do. ... | Hira Lal Hira Lal ove 1,700 , 
2 Rajput Gazette ee. | Do. ... | Thakur Sukhram Das... | Thakur Sukhram Das... 3,284 4, 
73 | Sadiq-ul-Akhbar Bahawalpur M. Ata Ullah .. | Bahawalpur State ‘an 450 ,, 
74 Ditto* Rewari ve. | S. Magbal Hussain .. "aie. Maqbul Hussain 250 . 
75 | Sanatan Dharm Parcharak... | Amritsar ». | P. Ralia Ram .. | P. Ralia Ram coe 750 . 
76 | Shamsher-i-Qalam . | Lahore .- | Nur Ahmad ». | Nur Ahmad os ne 
77 | Shanti .. | Rawalpindi ... | Kishan Chand Moban | Kishan Chand Mohan ...| 1,900 copies. 
78 | Sharif Bibi . | Lahore ee | Fatima eo. | Muhammad Din oon 500_—Cé*=», 
79 | Sialkot Paper Sialkot .«. | Todar Mal »». | Todar Mal eee 250 i, 
80 | Siraj-al-Akhber --- | Jhelam on eeor'y Fakir Muham- | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
81 ' Sulahkul® Jhang > | Raj Narain .-. | Raj Narain 
82 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan »»- | Lahore mine ay a Ali's | Saiyid Mumtaz Ali oe 2,0) copies. 
83 | Uch-Jiwan ol we .. | Dev »»- | Dev Rattan sash oe 
84 | Victoria Paper .«. | Sialkot ... | Brij Lal B. 8.1 Lele Gian Chand and 700 copies. 
85 | Watan ee. | Lahore Muhammad Insha/ Mubammad Insha Ullad... 6,200 , 
86 | Zamindar nk Be - eater J Ali, B.A. ... | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 . 
FoRTNIGHTLY. : 
87 | Brahman GazetteT eo. | Rawalpindi ses | Vidya Rattan Praksher | Bakhshi Dhera Mal 700 copies, 
88 | Jiwan Tat ... | Lahore Dev Rattan . | Dev Rattan re oe 
89 | Mister Gazettet is Do. .| Ali Bakhsh »- | Ali Bakhsh sai 100 ,, 
*Not received during the week. is 
Not received during the fortnight. 


nat 
Na es 


}Temporarily ceased to exist. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS IT 


SPOOD ON THE 18tx DECEMBER 19138—concuiupep. 


——————— —— 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Editor. Name of Publisher. 
—— eae nn ~~ oom —— ae Gg 
URDU —conciupep. 
FortrricHTix—concluded. 
90 | Mohyal Gazette® -| Kala, Jhelum District. ... Mehta Sham Das .s| Mehta Sham Das 
: 91 | Mobyal Mittar ee: | Lahore «+ | Mehta Dhera Mal Mehta Dhera Mal 
92) Nihang +»: | Amritear | Bawa Ram Jaitli Bawa Ram Jaitli 
| 
} MontTasLY. 
98 | Aj-Waz ees | Delhi e+ | Muhammad Ishaq__... | Muhammad Ishaq 
94 | Anwar-ul-Sufia Lahore Hafiz Zafar Ali Hisam-ud-Din 
95 Arya Musafir ees | Jullundur | P. Vishnu Datt L. Amar Nath 
96 Fasanat eee Lahore Rahim Bakhsh eee _ Muhammad F irozead- 
Q. 
Indeart at Dharm Pal, B.A. _.. | Dharm Pal, B.A. 
98 Insanf «. | Amritsar eee Ghulam Qadir eee Ghulam Qadir 
99 | Jauhar ~ | Do. +» | Dx,Chiragh Din, Jaubar | Dr. Chiragh Din, Jauhar 
1(O | Kakezai Social Reformert ... | Lahore eo | Fazl Din ee» | Faz] Din 
101 | Makhzan et »| Abdul Qadir, BA.  ,.. | Ghulam Rasul 
103 | Martand dis ...| Gauri Shankar Lal... | Kanhaya Lal 
108 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh e+ | Delhi | Hassan Nizami and | M. Muhammad Khalil ... 
a Muhammad Irtaza. 
1C4 | gedho ook eee | Suraj Narain ee | M. Suraj Narain 
105 | sufit ee» | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District Muhammad Din, Awan | Muhammad Din, Awan ... 
Gujrat. | | 
106 | Urdu -+» | Lahore ve. | Fateh Muhammad Khan| Fateh Muhammad Khan... 
107 | Zabant eee | Delhi +. | Dr. B. B. Mitra - | Dr. B. B. Mitra 
| GURMUKHI. 
WEEKLY. 
108 | Bir Amritsar .»» | Mahtab Singh ... | Mahtab Singh 
109 | Khalsa Samachar of at Babadar Sin gh eo | Bahadur Singh 
110 | Khalsa Sewak ~ Do. »»- | Jiwan Singh »-. | Jiwan Singh 
111 | Nauratan occ Do. o-. | Teja Singh ee» | Lahora Singh 
112 | Punjab Reportert no .. | Ganda Singh + | Gands Singh 


Circulation. 


* Not reeeived: during the fortnight, 
Not received during the month. 
{Temporarily ceased to exist. 
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I,—Poxrrics. 


(a)—Foreign. 


1. Under the — és Is there in the Far East any possibility 

. oP of the organization of an anarchist’s union ?,’’ 

Ra og anarchist societies inthe +h» Disa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 2nd Decem- 
ber 1913, refers to an article which recently 

appeared in the Jabh Pasa (?) (Pekin), in which the objects of an anarchist 
organisation have been disclosed, and says that it is difficult to say (lit. God 
knows) how authentic and reliable are the observations of the Chinese néws- 


paper that there are anarchist’s associations all over the world in communi- © 


cation with ong another. These observations, it remarks, apparently seem 
to be conjectures on the part of some writer, but if, which forbid, the 
turn out to be true even toa small extent, it will be the hearty desire of the 
patriots of India that at least India should have no connection with such anar- 
chist associations; for, in existing circumstances, nothing could be more 
unfortunate for India than to be deprived of the guardianship of the British 
Government. 


2. Writing under = Bn, ; yo arrangement for the Wagf 
. | epartment o t,” the Zamindar (Lahore), 
| The Wagf Department in Egypt. —¢ the Ist feeaaleall’ Ges the 4th) Teeemaber rf 
(weekly edition), gives a -histo ofthe administration of Wagf property in 
Egypt, and says that in spite of the fact that Lord Oromer and Sir Eldon Gorst 
tried their best to bring the Wagf administration under the control of the 
British Political Agent in Egypt, it remained under the direct management of 
the Khedive. But Lord Kitchener, the famous victor of Khartoum and 
Omdurman, who gained sufficient fame by exhuming and burning the corpse of 
the Mehdi of Soudan, has been successful in the matter and has assumed control 
of Wagf administration. Since Lord Kitchener became the Poltical Agent of 
Egypt the history of that countiy has completely changed. The nationalist party 
of the late Mustafa Kamil Fasha has been practically broken up and its 
members have been expelled from Egypt. The leader of this party, Farid Bek, 
has long been at Geneva, and has been obliged to cut off all connection with 
Egypt. (Demands for) liberty and firmness (by the people) have been 
declared criminal. The Egyptian Press Act of 1881, which was repealed by 
Lord Cromer, has been resuscitated by Lord Kitchener, with the result that 
newspapers of such eminence as the Siva and the Alam have been authorita- 
tively suppressed. And now the assumption of the administration of the Wagf 
Department is the last arrow from the quiver. It is true that the Wagf 
administration will be under an Islamic Department, but when the Egyptian 
ministers, though Muhammadans, are still slaves of the Egyptian Government, 
what guarantee is there that the income from Wagf property of Egyptian 
Muhammadans will not be spent on non-Islamic works, as is done in Algiers 
by the French Government, where income from Muslim Wag/f property is 
spent on the religious and national needs of Christians? In his telegram 
uter says that the Egyptian Muhammadans are satisfied and pleased at the 
establishment of a Minister for Wi aA property in Egypt. If this is true, 
observes the Zamindar, it would not surprising if the Egyptian Muham- 
madans were to express their delight at the attempt to establish a purely 
European Government (which God forbid!) by obliterating the Government of 
the Khedive. 


8. Ina note headed “The dispute about Home Rule for Ireland,” 

the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 3rd December 

A gag of speech in Englandand 1918, reproduces the speeches delivered by Mr. 
Bonar Law on the 28th November and by Colonel 

Hickman at Dudley, and says that if a single sentence of these speeches in 
support of the Ulstermen had been used in India it would have been held to 
be inflammatory, fiery, and calculated to incite the people to rebellion and 
sedition; and the whole machinery of laws such as the Press Act and the 
Seditious Meetings Act.would have beem instantly set in motion against the 
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persons using them. In England, however, nothing practical was done in 
the matter. Indeed, such is the difference between the freedom enjoyed by 


the ple in India and that enjoyed by the British people that, whereas in 
‘Brgland such a state of affairs prevails (with impunity), in India the authori- 


tiés guspect newspapers and throttle them in every way, regard them 
as the main cause of even ordinary crimes committed in the country, and take 
‘advantage of every- opportunity to threaten them in their hes, even 
although there exist in India neither disturbances nor bloodshed, nor any 
breach of the public peace, nor conspiracy against the Government, nor any 


4. The Khalea Sewak (Amritsar), of the 26th November 1913, publishes 
a leader headed “‘ What should we do?’ It first 
on in South Afria end yomarks that, whereas not only Europeans but also 
Asiatics (except Indians) aré respected ev here, 

“ our ” brethren ‘the Sikhs) are being expelled from all quarters and fi ( Uéé. 
are flayed by flogging). It then compares the £3 tax demanded from the poor 
Indians by the South African authorities with the Jazia levied from the Hindus 
by tyrannical Muhammadan kings, and complains that Indians are neither allow- 
ed to travel with Europeans oy train or tramway (in the same com ent) 
nor to. live in quarters occupied by Europeans, that their marriages have been 
held illegal and: their children illegitimate, that their thumb impressions are 
secured on registers like those obtained from ‘No. 10 badmashes,’ and that 
they are phok hed like thieves and are treated even worse than animals. 
It then praises the Indians for resorting to passive resistance, and says that 
it is to be regretted that the Europeans of modern light try to secure the 
death of human beings by starvation, although even savages feel reluctant 
to kill animals in that manner. Matters have come to such a pass in Canada, 
it continues, that Sikhs are being confined in prisons and are being made to eat 
food forbidden by their religion. Moreover, their hips are even belaboured 
with and their sons are not allowed to attend colleges in foreign 


c 


countries wearing turbans. The paper then remarks that, while other nations 
are devoting their energies to advancing in the field of science and are maki 


marvellous inventions, “our” country is so unfortunate that it is re 
all over the world as the land of coolies, aud its inhabitants are not allowed 
access to any part of the world. Can such a country as “ours,” it asks, 
whose condition is so miserable, make any progress and further its cause ? 
It then goes on to show that Indians have still some life in them, but that if 
this life is not preserved they will be reduced to the condition of a skeleton. 
Referring in conclusion to the efforts which Mr. Gokhale is making to collect 
subscriptions in aid of the Indians in South Africa, it appeals to the Sikhs to 
pay their subscriptions to the Khalsa Diwan with a view té enabling it to 


remit money in aid of their countrymen in South Africa. 


5. Writing under the heading “Preparations are being made to 
Indians in South Africa. expel Indians from South Africa,” the Hindustan 
Sai (Lahore), of the 3rd December 1913, publishes a 
translation of Reuter’s telegram received from Durban on the 24th November 


regarding the proposed expulsion of Indians from South Africa, and says 
that: it now. ars that.a dependency of the Imperial Government is 
anxious to e Indians, who are subjects of the British Government like the 


people of South Africa, by subjecting them to humiliation and disgrace. It 

then urges the Governm >nt of Tadia to tell all the inhabitants of South Africa 

ery ig in. India, even those among them who may be in the Civil] Service, 
On: 


the day on which a ship carrying op Indians kisses the coasts 
of India (2é¢. Bharat) they will have to leave this country, hag and baggage, 
because justioe demands that it should be so, . 
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of atrdcities practised by Boers on Indians in South Africa lacerates. “ our” 
hearts, and it is a pity that “we” cannot even get salve (to apply) thereto. 
“The nation of asses” has devised the treatment of “our’’ wounds accord- 
ing to its own inclination. Consequently, instead of washing our wounds 
with the mercuric lotion of mercy, the acid of oppression is being sprinkled 
on them, and ‘“‘we” are offered this consolation in “our” agonies, that any 
one among “us” making any attempt to raise his voice a little louder and to 
‘communicate (the cause of) his pain and grief to the ears of the Union 
Government is sent to jail. There is no one to rebuke our oppressors ; 
the poor labourers are flogged continually, are forced to work in mines, and 
are starved and subjected to various hardships. No sooner does an Indian 
make the least attempt (to defend bimself) than he is sent to jail and so 
flogged with the hunting-crop that his skin is flayed, while the offenders are 
regarded as innocent. The Police is vested with full powers to do anything 
. likes, and the ministefs of (the Union) Government refuag to protect the 
n 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 1st (received on the 4th) December 1913 
(weekly edition), says that the Indians who are being oppressed in South Africa 
are the same loyal Indians who fought in the Traevea! ar against the Boers 
on behalf of the English. But when the English maintained their prestige in 
South Africa, it continues, and subsequently waived their nights in that 
country by granting self-government, no one thought of protecting Indians 
at the time. When, however, the Indians were oppressed, laws and regula- 
tions prevented the Imperial Government from helping them. Now that the 
British Government cannot protect the life and property of its subjects in 
countries which are under its influence, the question arises as to how it can 
be prepared on the strength of a particular incident to interfere in the affairs 
of countries beyond the sphere of its influence. If it has always been pre- 
pared to interfere legitimately in the policy of foreign countries, cannot the 
oppressed (Indians) in South Africa wish that they had been aliens, or that 
South Africa had belonged to the aliens? Again, if Indians do not possess 
the right of earning their livelihood by maintaining their honour in British 
possessions, can justice permit that Europeans in India should be allowed 

the enjoyment of those rights of which they are insisting on depriving Indians 
in foreign countries? It is evident that it is owing to their weakness that 
Indians cannot retaliate when they are oppressed in South Africa. If Gov- 
ernment can neither avenge the oppression practised on Indians in South 
Africa nor supply them with means of strength for the purpose, they, in order 
to maintain their self-respect, should rely on their own strength or be prepared 
to defend themselves. 


: The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 8th December 1913, refers in a note to 
the reply of the Secretary of State to the deputation which waited on him on be- 
half of the South African Indians, and says that Asiatics think that in the case 
of Europeans versus Asiatics the European Powers display partiality to the 
former, If this idea of the Asiatics be groundless, it continues, it is to be hoped 
that the members of the British Government will not tolerate the trampling 
under foot of the oppressed Indians in South Africa, but that they will be pre- 
faa emphatically to demand an explanation from the Government “ which 
under their influence.” Indians are very anxiously waiting to see whether 
this — of the Asiatics turns out to be true or false in the light of future 
events. | 


The Hindu Sahaik (Delhi), of the 2nd December 1913, publishes from one 
Bhagwan Das, of Delhi, a contribution headed “ O King, the protection of the 
world, hear the cries and lamentations of Indians.” Although, says the writer, 
their religious ping Ape not interfered with in the British Empire, yet oppres- 
sion is practised on Sis Majesty’s (Indian) subjects in foreign countries. But as 
Gt is the duty of the gw to preserve the honour of his ward, he continues, 
‘ (it is desirable) that the British Gitesinant (U6. he) should put an end to 
‘their troubles, which ean be done by calling upon those savages who are 
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Indians (in South Africa) to in why they r “ws” as 
friendless and helpless. The ve ao of the = Ba oo Bi which 
“our” brothers and sisters (in th Africa) are suffering makes “ us 
shudder (Jé¢. makes the heart come up to the mouth). Things have come » to 
such: a in South Africa that Indians are being imprisoned in the mines, 
iaeel a jails, for no fault of their own. They are shot for the offence of 
‘tering to cries and lamentations. To tell the truth, they are suffering not 
from one but many troubles. “Oh! We are excited, but our hands are 
empty. Our excitement Patt down. yes into the. blood and reduces it to ashes. 
r It: is very probable that in our hands we should have 
: resolved upon wreaking vengance, But our hearts become cold when we find 
that we hare no other poliees 6 n to us but to bear our hardships patiently and 
to knock at His Majesty’s door (of justice).”” The writer then says that ho. 
is sure that the grievances of his countrymen will be fully euitdintel, ~ 
j that their opponents ‘will receive such retribution that no country or 
4 will ever dare to practise oppression on “ our” brothers and sisters, an sa 
& cludes by expressing. his conviction that “our” ‘painful cry will not go in 
| vain. 


oppressing 


: The Hamdard (Delhi), of the 8rd December 1913, reports that 
the te who decided the recent case (in South Africa) against 
Sir D. Mackenzie complimented the shandien fa for his excellent handling of 
the case. The paper expresses its inability to understand how far the compliment 
was justifiable, and enquires whether it does not mean that if the pleader had 
; not adduced a powerful legal plea Sir D. Mackenzie would have been prosecuted 
"7 for whipping helpless and homeless Indians. “ We”’ are, however, constrained 
to say that, even if Sir D. Mackenzie had been incarcerated, no “salve of 
Jesus” would have been applied to the wounds inflicted by stripes on the 
bodies of Muhammadans, especially when “we’’ see that the just and proud 

inflicted no puntahaadest on Sir D. Mackenzie even on the third 
count, which the complimented pleader could not refute. 


(b)—Home. 


6.' The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 8th December 1913, has a note 
sf headed. ‘‘ Sir James. Meston’s mode of Govern- 
4 ere itmes Moston and hisGov- ment.” After describing how Sir James Meston 
3 refused to allow some of the non-official members 
. of the -L tive Couneil of the United Provinces to put any questions 
regarding the spendin Indians in South Africa, the paper says that once 
before also there were certain matters affecting the people which the aforesaid 
members desired to bring to the notice of His Honour’s Council, but they were 
either not allowed to be put before the Council, or no. satisfactory answer 
was returned to them even when they were allowed to be brought to Seales by 
int terpellation. Moreover, not a few resolutions. which were in strict con- 
form! ty with the wishes of Indians were also rejected by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of ‘the United Provinces. Matters, »i indeed, have come to such a pags 
that even if the existing Council of the United Provinces is broken up no 
change will take place’ in the' present: system of Government in that Province, 
since Sir James” n is: still. governing the Province just as though there 
existed no Council: % the United Frowinees consisting of the representatives of 
Hindus and Muhammadans whose voices could carry any weight with the 
pee cre The conduct. of His Excellency the Viceroy, however, is highly 
| ; for by hie’ emphatjo’ uttefances on behi of the op “Soren 

oath Atrios he has touted the ‘Imperial and the Union as z 
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7. The Zamindar vem, the Re ( sihion} 7 ed 4th) Decem- 

| 8 er (week ition), publishes a poem in 

peta ~ osothenmbconsans Persian from (A dileh)-nl-Tmadi. ahi mle Sealer 

Ali Khan to request His Majesty the ae ernggy tan to command (Mr.) 

Asquith and (Lord) Orewe not to keep the (brilliant) diamond (viz. India) in 

a wretched condition, to pay attention to the miserable plight of Indians, 

for if mischief prevails weapons will be useless, The poet also asks Zafar 

Ali Khan to start a journal with a view to discussing questions relating 

to the East, not to be afraid of cunning statesmanship, and to open his lips 
and pay no heed to the unauspicious (/s¢. bitter) times. 


8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the lst (received on the 4th) December 

Mei dans and politioa: 1913 (weekly edition), remarks that Western poli- 

| tics can in no way prove a remedy for the ailments 

of Muhammadans, and can never help them in the attainment of their ends. 
Muhammadans, it continues, believe in the Quran, and if it be right that 
politics are an essential aid in leading an honourable communal life, how can 
it be. ible that the Quran should have nothing to say on the subject ? 
The Gaian plainly tells them that the Muhammadans will have to bear 
loss of life and property, that non-Muslims will harass them in various ways 
and that no power of “‘ Government and justice” will be able to save them 
from this oppression, that they will have to hear from the lips of Christians 
and other “ e ige of the Book”’ especially, and from the lips of polytheists, 
many painful and damaging remarks, and that, notwithstanding all this, if 
they remain firm and steadfast and maintain a noble character the clouds of 
trouble which lower upon them will disperse of their own accord. India is 
in these days confronted with calamities and is suffering from various tribula- 
tions, but present day politics have taught the Muhammadans to suffer 
in silence aud not to open their lips, no matter if they are oppressed in South 
Africa, if there is trouble in Northern Arabia, if the poor people are subjected 
to the troubles of the last day of Judgment, or if those who have been put 
to'trouble for the sake of their candour are reduced to helplessness (lit. find 
no shelter). This is the policy which is guiding the Muhammadans at the 
present moment. The paper then quotes an extract from the Quran which 
says that Muhammadans should obey the order of God, no matter what pres- 
sure the powers of the world bring to bear on them, whatever may be the 
trend of the times and however they may be threatened by guns and cannon 
for obeying it; and they should obey this order not in theory alone, but 
also in practice. It is the unmistakable order of God that it is the greatest 
sin to witness strife and oppression silently, and to take no step to protest 
ainst the practice of oppression to the best of one’s power, while those 


who do not protest against oppression are deaf, dumb, fools, idiots and worse 
than animals. 


9. Referring to the arrival of His Highness Sir Agha Khan in India, 

and to the departure of the Right Hon’ble Saiyid 

annem and the Con- Amir Ali from Europe, the Watan (Lahore), of 
| the 5th December 1913, praises these personages 

for the services they have rendered to their community, and says that it is de- 
sirable that earnest efforts should be made to induce Sir Agha Khan and 
Mr. Amir Ali to take part in the meeting of the Muslim League which will 
shortly be held at Agra, and to give their useful opinions in certain political 
matters relating to India. Certain members of the Muslim League, it con- 
tinues, have already wrought a great changein the working of the League 
on its old lines, and if this state of affairs be allowed to continue, the League 
will become a useless institution, for Muhammadan leaders of modern light 


will join the Congress, and the Muslim League will consequently be subordinated | 


+6 the Congress. Ifthis be the end in view, there is no reason why “we” 
should not openly join the Congress inorder to put anend tothe disunion 
existing in the country. It is necessary for Muhammadans, however, to have 
a separate political body, and to enjoy such rights as separate electorates ; 
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but if these considerations be not keptin view, the Mubammadens joini 
the Oo will one day hare to return ;to by Muslim fold for their self- 


pre on. 


10. The Sominter (Lahore), ofthe Sri December 1038, a ‘that a 
\eorrespondent ‘from ‘Lucknow re a 
spies AR eal te Munalien is prevailing there that Mr. Aer Ali intends 


pay a visit to ‘India in order to sow (the seeds af) 
disunion among the members of ‘the Muslim | Mr. Amir Ali probably 


desires.either to transform:the | to the wishes of Government 
and have the ideal of self-government for India struck out from the League’s 


aims and objects, or to establish a new League whose members 


be 
Taluqdars and couslnaumess 


the Zamindar says that if this‘be ‘true the 
gis), or what Dill of i ai ghey 


ig nt 
is 9 true Alte diel for of .the Eo ay ‘t t is 
"a Iain e ‘Muhammadans to go fully prepared at the next 
ia Muslim League, lest gor ree holdi Fase 
fail to achieve their endin the critical moment, and tbe orga- 
Veation of the Muslim 


| Teagno aboald ‘be. broken to pico, with iho. smal 
that the hopes of the Muhammadans would be dashed the ground, or th 


would be forced to bow their heads before the new 6, which :may do 
olitical work, not from the t of view of the Muslim community, but 
that. of Government. the, per attaches no: rtance to such rumours, 
but it does not consider it inexpe ient to give publication to them ; for if pus: | 
turn out to be true, the community will be forewarned .and fore- 


d able to devise means to protect itself from any danger hidden in the 
Yonib of futurity. 


Tn its issue -dated the 4th December 1918, the paper continues ‘its 
remarks by —s @ poem in which the writer asks how those who com-: 
mand r t by or to Government, who can see the pioheme of hese, 


the ruby 
therefore the 
of the 


their pote or cannot 1 ing 
of Islam, it continues, a that Stheemedem a neither be overawei 
by the eae hie if Lis'w a pa A pee individual nor abstain from -o 
eriticis words or d are injurious to their interests or -detri-. 
mental to to their freedom. The same teachings demand that they should re- 
that he alone is their leader who serves them with courage -and truth- 
ness, although his visible personality may not he very high. If Mr. Amir 
Ali does not stand this test, there is no reason why Muhammadans ‘should 
accept him as their leader and be filled with awe by lofty personality. A 
perusal of Islamic history will show that there have § 4 times in Asia when 
the criterion of leadership of a community was neither wealth nor. .appoint- 
ments held under Government, but the service done by the leader to the 
community. As ‘history repeats itself, so surely those times will reappear in 
Asia. The Muslim community. should in the ° place judge the necessary 
qualifications of ‘leaders for its different nafional movements, and, after 
having carefully. examined the ssme, Boar sea appoin point as leaders of partiou- 


lar movements "uae men who are for them, instead :of 
appointing them as leaders of a 1 movement ‘Atis, indeed, a dangerous, policy 
to set an author on the | lona 
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part not to es gan Ahe erudition of Mr. Amir Ali, but this is no reason 
why they.should recognise them 4s their political leaders, for by their inter- 
course with highly-placed Government icials they have begun to share the 
views of the latter.” oom Highness the Agha Khan and Mr. Amir Ali, owing 
to their present positions, are mye not: to pagrene the true coy feelings of 

Muharnredans Sith bo ess and singleness. of pe ated do not possess 
those qualifications which should necessarily found hy political leaders. 
It will therefore be a fatal mistake on the neal of a living f ose Ne (such 
as that of the Muhammadans) to recognise them as their political leaders. 


TI.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F RONTIEB. 


11. The Paigham-i-Sulah (Lahore), of the 4th December 1913, pub- 

Abmedis on the frontier. ‘lishes a communication headed .‘ Concerning the 

Frontier Ahmadis,” in which the writer—Salim, of 

Khattak, prams New ee of the Khattak Nawab—says that some of the remarks in the 

ons which recently appeared in the Fasal and the Paigham-i-Sulah 

about the Ahmadis on the frontier (vide paragraph 7 of Selections No. 47) 

are not’ free from hate country and proceeds to quote the cases of certain 

Ahmadis in the Khatta 

without suffering from any fore of interference or oppression. 


Commenting on this, the Paigham-i-Sulah says that there is no reason 
why this statement should be doubted, but, novedhdiet, there must be some 
grievance, for the Ahmadis have been complaining for the last two years. 


‘V.—Nativs Soorstizs axp Rariaious Marrsps. 


12. The Hamdard oe ts the 2nd aor 1913, publishes from 
one Abdur Razzaq, of Bahawalpur, a contribution 
SER ST Ne. headed ‘“ The reality of ida.” Certain ignorant 
Ohristians, says the writer, are in the habit of raising the question that Islam 
orders its followers not to love Christians and other non-Muhammadans. 
“We” admit, he observes, that Islam forbids its followers to love non-Muham- 
madans, but Islam clearly ordains that the latter should be treated with 
. ympathy, mercy and justice. Love in the true sense of the word cannot be 
caberhelined for infidels ; loving infidels and liars means sharing heathenism 
_ and lying. Ignorant, he declares, is the man who teaches Muhammadans to 
love the enemies of Islam a Muhammadan will never love an infidel. 


18. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 5th December 1913, publishes 
from one Muhammad Akhtar Ali Khan, Akhtar, 


_Msdanmadaas pa thelr preent of Rampur State,a poem headed (The) drunk- 
ard’s cry,” in the course of which the writer 
says :— 


“ When the madness of freedom produced a flood in my mind, 
wT snapped the chain and broke it and escaped from the Prison. 


all « * * * . * 


** Cease harassing (us), O heavens; for, otherwise, with my sighs I 
will burn-thee to ashes, and will make thee forget practising oppression. 


‘ When my penetrating sighé let off (a) spiritual arrow, 


« (It) tore the liver to pieces and a torrent of blood flowed down from 
(my) eyes. 
** There is a disquietude born i in my mind like a burning lightning ; 
“© From (my) blood-stained heart also the colour of the ruby is manifest. 


“ (We) will eatroy the. house of the enemy by fire with the spark of 
(ont) burning sighs, 


are ae * 


, MESES SRO aLET AEE ys pce ——————— “ee OC URORIERE 
z te et wh hae el Cl were “< 


who are following their religion freely and 
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“ (And) the inundation of my tears will drown the ocean. 
“ My lamentation will assuredly shake the vault (Jit. roof) of the sky ; 
“ It will go on penetrating (the heavens) and reach the seat of God.” 


14. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 1st (received on the 4th) December 
: 1918 (weekly edition), ‘publishes an article headed 
plea for the edabliahment * “The need of a Sheikh-ul-Islam for Islam,"’ The 
Hi na paper says that in the very beginning of Muslim 
nquest the conquerors guaranteed religious free- 
jects. Furthermore, self-government, which 
cannot be obtained even in éhaee days of civilisation, was, in those times 
which are characterised as the dark ages, mn iY every creed and com- 
munity : under the sway of Islam. To-day uslim countries where 
Islamic ings are however scantily” observed, Jews; Christians, and 
Mahajans are governed through their Tespective priests. The paper then 
mentions Russia, and says that the Russian Government is so t 
it does not recognise the rights of citizenship of those of its subjects who do 
not profess: the State religion, but, nevertheless , its (non-Christian) polyec 
3 laws, and not those o 
Russians, are applied ‘to their religious affairs and disputes. In this way her 
(non-Christian) Russian subjects not only enjoy reliyious m but'(also) 8 semi- 
independence. The Zamindar. then. refers to the 0 Sheikh-ul-Islam who yee 
appointed during Muhammadan rule, and says that the Mughal Em : 
AK sihesdaaintt abolished the post because he himself carina the and 
and services y performed by a Sheikh-ul-Islam. = the British 
Government succeeded the Mughals—following the xeunpte of its 
predecessor—it' did not consider it necessary to appoint a Shei -ul-Islam 
or separate religious courts for Indian Muhammadans. In doing so, however, 
it completely forgot that the Mughals had broken up the religious courts, nat 
because they were in any way defective, but because they wished to dispose of both 
ordinary and religious disputes by means of laws hp pe were already based on 
Islam. It isa pity that while, in order to dispose a oe affairs, Sheikhs- 
ul-Islam have been appointed and religious — ve been established 
even in ical countries such as Russia and France, yet in a magnificent 
Empire like that of Great Britain no such institutions ee The existing 
laws of the British Government are at the same time very defective from a 
pe point of view. Government officials also make mistakes in dealing 
religious questions, with the result that the relations between the rulers 
and the ruled are strained. It is true that in its letter, dated the 13th Novem- 
ber 1913, the Government of India ‘has warned its officials in the mattér, but 
no good can be expected therefrom, since the warnings given in 1847, 1858 
and 1877 have proved of no avail. No order saedine the religious affairs 
of the Muhammadans can be binding on them unless it be e by a Mu- 
hammadan Qazi. According to Muhammadan law, laws me "undoubtedly 
be respected, but when British laws endanger heavenly law they can- 
not be respected. _Musiim D age Opinion, therefore, is fee oth necessity 
of a law to ensure respect for religion. Although such laws y exist in 
principle, yet. when ‘unheard-of’ and unknown incidents happén i in spite of 
their existence, there can be no tee that in the event of a new law being 
enacted the conduct of officials will not injure religion. In these circum- 
stances, it is advisable to lay stinen on the sugg esting for the establishment of a_ 
ro Religious Department, and a strong and a respectful public opinion on 
e subject hoeld be formed in all parts of the country. 


(15. Writing under the benlig - os t Seheeiatasn’’ the religi ious 
con ent of M the 

* indie af ofthe WE RE (Amnriear), of the Sri December 1918, saya that 

. sumopt rds; mosques is daily increasing, 

pilities Rg become so rotten, Pe 

> Almighty bythe 
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unclean feet and dung of horses and asses belonging to non-Muslims. Their 
religious sense is never roused by such happenings, and they do not try to 
benefit themselves by British liberality and bounty in such matters, nor dé 
they take any step to have an end put to this unpleasant series (of insults 
offered to mosques) by using the weapon of law. ‘ In support of its contention 
‘the paper refers to the wretched and pitiable condition of the mosques situated 
at Lunda Bazaar, Lahore, Begu (District Mandatgarh, Mewar), Aurangabad 
(District Sitapur), Nainuan (Bundi State), Naurangabad (Tahsil ‘Tarn Taran, 
Amritsar District) and Jaleti (Mewar), which are either in the possession of. 


non-Muslims, or have been forcibly: taken into possession by them, or in which . 


Muhammadans are forbidden to perform their religious duties. The Vakél 
draws from this the conclusion that the religious life of the Muhammadans is 
much endangered, and that the Hindus and the Sikhs care nothing for their 
religious susceptibilities. But the question is whether this unpleasant state of 
_ affairs should be allowed to continue, and whether Muhammadans can bear 
to see the conversion of mosques into temples, the location of idols in places 
of worship, and the imprisonment of their co-religionists for offering prayers. 
It should be the duty of Government to pay prompt attention to these insulting 
incidents which are seriously injuring the religious feelings of the Muham- 
madans, and to compel the Hindus, whether they belong to any State or not, 
to respect the Proclamation of 1858. The paper suggests that the Muhammadans 
should endeavour to persuade Government to pass a law for the protection of 
their places of worship, so that all mosques now in the possession of non-Mus- 
lims may be given to the Muhammadans and no non-Muslim may in future 
be allowed to hold them in possession. A law of this nature is probably 
being contemplated by Government, it concludes, and if the Muhanmadans 
try to secure its passing into law their united efforts will assuredly not be 
wasted. 


16. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 4th December 19138, publishes 

‘The Mel iia poem in which the writer—Maulvi Muhammad 
' Abdulla, Niaz, of Leiah, Muzaffargarh District— 

makes a Muhammadan say that the whole world is thinking of his ruination 
because he is guilty of the sin of devotion to truth. The Muslim complains 
that he has lost all prestige and has been rendered helpless, but says that if 
God wills he will regain his position, for although he isa fallen being still 
he is a Sowar, and he will show his grandeur to the world one day: if he 
is now rolling in dust, he is yet a brilliant jewel. He is not afraid of the 


asks, has the power to ruin him when he is a Muslim and an ornament in the 
garden of the world ? 


17. The Fazal (Kadian), of the 8rd December 1913, criticises the Ahl-i- 
gene Hadis sect for instigating Dharmpal to abuse the 
Pe Abld-Halis cost end Dharm: Aryas, and refers to the speech which was recently 


delivered by Dharmpal at the conference of the 
Ahl-i-Hadis sect held at Delhi. It characterises the speech as absurd, and 


asks what need a true Muhammadan has to induce an irreligious person (like: 


Dharmpal) to attack the religion of others. This practice, it observes, is 
beneath the dignity of Islam, and is displeasing to Muhammadans. 


VIL—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(d)— Education. : 
18. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 4th December 1913, has a note 


headed ‘“‘ Muhammadans inspecting the education. 


1, Mabemmadan Inspectors of Mus- 4 ¢ Wuhammadans.’”’ In the course of his evidence 


before the Public Services Commission, it. remarks, 


the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Shah Din suggested the appointment of a special 
Muslim officer, paid by the Muhammadan community, to inspect the education 


attacks of. his enemies, for he is a relic of the heroes of Islam. Who, ho . | 


of.the Muhammadans, and this suggestion was also seconded by Sahibzada 


4120 
Aft® Abniaéd: han. -The' Zamiddar thinks. the. onpeintnen! would: be most 
nm a 


benefitial, buticapnot agree that. the- Mm should pay the salary of 

the | Maslim. Ty. 6inge: aig os “men is & pressing 

and.it is: the duty of Goyernment Pax the 0 cer’s salary from the 

: Government: exchequer. Government, if continues, can return no reply 
. _ . whet gsked why it spends’ less money on. education than other civilised 
- countries. FOE eae ey ene ee ee 


eapynent of self-government at the | tf moment, education would haye 
* anid; free, and a . part of the revenues of the country 


would have heen ypeat an if, eapeealiy iti» On education alone that ress 
of every kind depends, -— 


19, The- Vakil naer¥ vi of ae ard. Deventer 1918, cory oe Reitan 
“A. wells er ubammadans,” of Peshawar, 
Th arrose deerreten _ & communication headed “The Islamia Oollege, 
Poshiawar.” The., writer saya that’ the Executive Committee which has been. 
minating element of 
e existence of non-official 
heminal, since out of the fourteen members of the Com- 
six ard’ ee uropean officers, and of the eight. Mubammadan members 
four are Governmient.. servants, in, it is generally known that Nawab 
¥ Colonel Sir: Muhammad Aslam Khan, being a title-holder and a jazvirdar, 
.- cannot express his opinion with freedom, The existence or non-existence of 
a the -three remaining non-official members is of no importance and weight, 
since no one dares te open his mouth against six, or rather eleven, men. The 
writer. then’: discusses the position of Nawab Muhammad Aslam Khan as Pre- 
sident of the College Committee, and says that, as he has passed most of. his 
life in rendering military services, he neither has, nor can have, any’ interest 
in educational matters, and it is open to question how far he will be able to 
discuss’ éducational: niatters: and protegt communal rights: Neither can the 
Position of Sahibrada Abdul Qayyum as Secretary in any way be useful, for 
when’ the: tment’ of' s Glee. Judge and his attempt to suppress 
communal spitit in ithe Aligarh College'is ad in. that College losing the 
y ak ‘the’ Muhammadans, how can the Islamia College of Peshawar. 
a win. rr ie oe y of Muhammadans if 9. political officer. be sg pon as its 
The. writer then. says that the community will rised: to 
—— nar tt She fey 3 Mant question of the.expenditure of six or seven lakhs of 
en b tel og and the education and the training of hundreds 
of Mul 1 ebidiien,. have been degided by Sahibzada Abdul Qayyum and 
Maulvi Saad-ud-din,. Pleader,, without: consulting the community. 


(¢:— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


formed: in connéctien with. this institution: has a  opeer 
local E Officera ‘and Government servants,. 
member being 

mittee, 


ei 90. Writing under the ne Scshacery hay hana iliatindi” the 
Zamindar (Lahore), of the December 1918, 
Masiindas oat Government. | says that it is regrettable that a zamindar who 


supplice onpital for the payment: of fat salaries’ to highly-placed revenue 
cers. dose; not: dommand even: 80. much. respect: x Bk chaprasi. This 
Sees: ‘conilition-of the zamindam is attributable simply to ignoranoo and and 
If Government: fprpishes: educational facilities for dars,. 
both they and the Government are likely to derive no small benefit thereby. 
The paper then referg:nm the: digging of canals and their introduction into 
several waste tracts of ‘land, also to the labour spent and the hard and 
strenuous work performed by coldniststo.improve the condition of such land, 
and says that, in addition to the various other trials, the abolition of the 
paymentof Kkarabe dues By ‘Goverhment, has: great! greatly sided ‘t® thé’ difficulties 
ami troubles! of te poor’ sainindarsi: The latter; however, did their best to 
suriidunt ee ae ‘but they ‘had’ hardly enj + ede Mo e. 
réspite: wien’ big! heibih the forth of imareased:révénue fell upon their devoted 
vere wey meg résinted:": Tha‘eblonists were: ‘not' mértibera of 

end: they’ went: to: ST open taal wee hopes anid pleasant 
apelin. Dy dint epaent cous! strenuous. work: they ‘sueceeited, 
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in converting waste.land into smiling gardens. But the story of South 
Africa is being repeated here also, but with this difference, that, while in 
South Africa the rule is an alien one, in India the sympathetic and well- 
wishing Government is tightening the screw of rigour and severity by 
enhancing land revenue. After reproducing the question asked by the 
ifon’ble Malik Muhammad Amin in the Punjab Legislative Council on the 
subject and Mr. Fenton’s reply thereto on behalf of the Punjab Government, 
the paper says that it is true that, during his tour, His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor could not find any sign of unrest and dissatisfaction among the 
gamindars of Lyallpur over the enhancement of land revenue, but this is 
because they are so simple and innocent that they do not know how to cry 
aloud and make mountains out of mole-hills like the educated. They think 
that their well-being and prosperity depends on the good treatment of Govern- 
- ment and patiently bear every rigour to which they are nowadays subjected. 
The idea, however, that Government officials should pay heed to the grievances 
and demands of a class of people only when signs of unrest and discontent are 
visible among them is not very praiseworthy. If Sir James Meston had 
granted the demands of Muhammadans at the very beginning, the incidents 


of the 3rd August would never have occurred, and matters would never have 


assumed their present proportions. The Punjab zamindars have so far been 
silent. It should not, however, be concluded from this that they have gladly 
acquiesced in the enhancement of land revenue; for it is a fact that they 
are feeling its destructive effect and have begun to regard their future 
oe as dark. It is high time that the poor and helpless zamindars were 

elped and steps taken to put an end to their silent discontent. (To be con- 
tinued.) . 


(t)—Rutlways and Communications. 


21. Writing under the heading “ Railway mosques: worthy of atten- 
: : tion by Government,” the Ahl-i-Hadis (Amritsar), 
Pe si Department and of the 5th December 1913, says that it is ramoured 
that (the Railway authorities) are issuing orders 
for dismantling those platforms on the railway stations on which Muham- 
madans used to say their prayers, and are keeping a strict watch in order to 
prevent Muhammadans from erecting new platforms for the purpose. It is 
true, it adds, that Muhammadans cannot build mosques on land belonging to the 
Railway Department or Government, but it is binding on the latter to set 
apart a plot of land in order to enable Muhammadans to read their prayers, 
just as the Railway authorities provide refreshment rooms, waiting-rooms, 
&c., for the convenience and use of passengers, If, however, the Government 
or the Railway authorities are afraid lest, asin the case of the Cawnpore 
mosque affair, Muhammadans may create difficulties over the possession of the 
latforms, the paper would suggest that, to obviate the difficulty, the Railway 
epartment or the Government should let out the platforms on hire to 
Muhammadans for a nominal consideration. 


LAHORE : | C. STEAD, | 
) First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 


The 13th December 1918. of Police, OC. I. D. and Ratlways, Punjab. 
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STOOD ON THE 30ra DECEMBER 1918. 


2) 


—— 


—— 


Name of Rditon 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPEOtAL BRANCH AS If. 


Name of Publisher. 


Circulation. 


ENGLISH. 
Dairy. 
1 | Tribune waa | Lahote ... |S. Aiyahgar Bihati Lal ‘i 2,000 copies. 
| TRI-WRExLy. 
2 | Panjabee | Lahore ». | K. N. Roy eo. | Mul Chad sii 2,260 copies, 
BI-WkERxkLy. 
8 | Observer »». | Lahore K. 8. Abdul Aziz, B.A. | Nizameud-din 1,200 copies, 
* — and Frontier | Ratwalpitdi Jiwa Ram .| J. R. Thapur os 300 » 
WEEKLY. 
5 | Arya Patrika »»» | Lahore ... | Radha Kishen, B.A. ... | Salig Ram - 500 copies 
6 | Conitade Delhi Muhammad Ali «os | Muhammad Ali 3,000 ,, 
¥ | Harbinger ». | Lahote Durga Parshad Feroze Din 250 
8 | Khalsa Advocate Amritsar v0 Khalsa Advocate Com- jae. 
mittee. 
9 | Liddell’s Weekly | Simla §. H. Liddell S. H. Liddell 600 ,, 
ForRTNIGHTLY. 
10 | Jijnasu* Lahore Bhagat Ishar Das __... ' Ishar Das ne 700 copiés. 
| MonrTaLY. 
11 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore ..; | Ram Rattan, B.A. Saraswati Nath 2,000 copies. 
12 | Durbar eo. | Amritetr ee 208 Kasar Mal 300. 
18 5s ~~ College | Lahore ae we oe 
14 | Practical Medicine eee | Delhi Ram Nardin . | Madho Ram Narain __.. 1,000 copies;. 
15 | Punjab Educational Journal ' Lahore ». | E. Tydeman eee | R. B. Mohan [al sii 500 ,, 
16 | Punjab Mission News oo | - Do. .. | Hi E. Clark eee Mr. H. E. Clark oe 500 4. 
17 | Ravi oo | Be. .. |B. M. Jones, B.A... | Mr. S. Robson i 600 
18 | Review of Religions we | Qadian (Gurdaspur) _,.. Mshonmed Ali, M.A,, | Sadr Anjuman Ahmadis... 800 ,, 
1D | Scietice Grounded Religion... | Lahore .» | Dev Rattan .- | Dev Rattan + 600 ,, 
20 | Teacher | Dinga (Gujrat) we | Kalyan Singh ui: | Kalyan Singh “i 600 , 
21 | Uniet »+ | Lahore | P. J. Richards, B.A. ... | P. J. Richards, BA. a. 400 » 
23 | Vedic Mugasine and Gurukul| Do. »: | Ram Dev, B.A. .: | Devi Chand ve 500 ,, 
: URDU. 
Dalty. 
28 ! Akhbar-i-’Am ice | Lahore vo» | Hari Kishen «» ) Govind Sahai see 1,000 copies, 
24 | Desh we} Do. | Dina Nath ». | Dina Nath ‘ 2,000 4, 
26 | Hamdard vee | Delhi ee | Muhammad Ali ee | Muhammad Ali she 06 
"96 | Prion Aichbar use | Lahore | Mahbob Alam | Muhammad Din | 8,000 copies. 
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LisT OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMENED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS IT 


STOOD ON THE 20mm DECEMBER 1913—cowrinvgp. 


, = 


| | 
No. | Name. Locality. Name of Editor. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
ES SS , ee a ee rr ee _— 
URDU—contixvEp. 
Dartye-concbuded. | 
37 | Rafiq* eve » Delhi »-. | Sajjad Husain »-+ | Mirza Asdulla Beg ee 1,000 copies, 
28 | Zamindar oe» | Lahore ... | Zafar Ali, B.A. .-» | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 15,000 , 
x TRI-WEEKLY 
: Kamal-ud-din - 
2 } Paigham-i-Sulah .-» | Lahore a Fer en Pe } Rajab-od-din ses 
. Bie-wuexty. a 
$0 | Vakil .. | Amritsar .. |Maulvi Abdalla —... | Ali Bakhsh and Mussam- 2,009 copies, 
mat Fazal-un-Nisa. ) 
Waex tyr. 
$1 | Afghan ... | Peshawar ...| 8. Abdulia Shah —.._ | Saiyid Abdulla Shah... 984 copies 
$2 | Ahl-i-Fiqah® ». | Amritear » | Ghulam Ahmad +. | Ghulam Ahmad os - 
gn | Abl-i-Hadis To | M. Sana-ulla ve. | Sana-ulls a: 850: ,, 
84 | Ablawalia Gazette —— aE »». | Lehna Singh ... | Lehna Singh 00 ia 
$5 Akbber-i’ Am we | Lahore ' ,.. | Hari Kishen ve | Gopi Nath re . 
86 | Arjuna , moe ... | aj Narain Arman... | Raj Narain Arman i ie 
87 } Arorbans Gazette ee | Amritsar see | Narain Das | Narain Das +0 . 
88 | Arya Gazette eee | Lahore .. | Khushal Chand ... | Amin Chand ne ‘ 
89 | Badr oe | Qadian, Gurdaspur District , Muhammad Sadiq ... | Miraj-ud-din — ‘a 
40 | Bharat ..» | Sullandar ... | Sham Lal ... | Thakar Sheoratan Singh 
41 | Brahmao® ... | Lahore a» | Pt. Charanjit Lal ...| Pt. CharanjitIal° —... “s 
43 | Chaudhwin Sadit .«. | Rawalpindi we [Qazi Siraj-ud-din | Quai Siraj-ud-din Ahmad . 
48 | Civil and Military News... | Ludhiana .. | Misba-ul-Haq, B.A. ... | Abdel Aziz Pe 
44°] Curzon Gazette aes Delhi ... | Umrao Mirza ... | Mirza Hairat - . 
45 \ Durbar | Lahore ... | Karm Chand Hateshi ... | Karm Chand Hateshi eee ve 
46 | Fazal ... | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Mirza Mahmud Ahmad | Mirza Mahmud Ahmad ... 
47 | Hakam® a Ditto Yaqub Ali .. | Yakub Ali ‘a 800 copies. 
48 | Hag? 1» | Delhi - | ve | Qasim Ali «| Qasim Ali io 600. , 
49 | Hag: Pasand ... | Amritear ww. | Labh Singh ... | Ram Nath je 560. « 
60 | Himala ... | Lahore ... | Dina Nath ». | Dina Nath | Di oe. eas 
61 | Hindu ~~ ... | Hari lal Sharma _... | Hari Lal Sharma die 2,000 copies. 
62 | Hindu Sahaile » | Delhi ae | Bishen Sarap ...| Bishen Sarup as 
68 | Hindustan 1+. | Lahore ... | Bam Raéhpal Singh ... | Karam Chand Hateshi ...{ 15,000 copies 
ss | Huntert | Do. w. | Taj-ud-din’ ... | Mulla Mubammad Bakhsh] 
55 1 Insaf® vee | Dellii ee a oe, Muhammad Nawab Mirza. pa ae 
ee ee aa 7) ae 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BR , 
STOOD ON THE 201s DECEMBER 19138—conrtinuzp. sella 


No. 


Name. 


URDU—contTINUgED. 
Wrrxty—concluded. 
Kam Dhenuf 

Kapurthala Akhbar 
Kashmiri Magazine 
Loyal Gazette 

Millat® 

Mukhbar 

Municipal Gazette 


| Munir 


Musalman* 

Nasim-i-Hind* 

Nur 

Nur Afshan 

Paisa Akhbar 

Parkash 

Punjab Samachar 

Rajput Gazette 

Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Ditto*® 


Shamsher-i-Qalam 
Shanti 

Sharif Bibi 

Sialkot Paper 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
Sulabkul® 
‘Tahzib-ul-Niswan 
Uch-Jiwan 
Victoria Paper 
Watan 

Zamindar 

| FoRTHIGHTLY. 
Brahman GazetteT: 


Jiwan Tat 
Mister Gazettef 


Sanatan Dharm Parcharak... 


Locality. 


A 


SL 


SS 


Nathe of Editor. 


——--— 


Name of Publisher. Circulation, 
Ludhiana -- | Bishen Singh + | Daulat Ram 1,500 copies. 
Kapurthala -- | M. Hamid Husain _... | Hamid Husain eee 150 , 
Lahore + |! Mubammad Din Faug...| Muhammad Din Fanq ... | 1,300 , 
Do. »» | Amar Singh Amar Singh si ea 
Do. »|M.Shuja Ullah —.... | Shuja Ulla a Ws 
Amritsar Lakhmi Das ee» | Lakhmi Das 300 ,, 
Lahore «+ } Din Muhammai Din Muhammad - 700 . 
Jhang M. Ghulam Hussain ... | M. Ghulam Hussain... | ime 
Amritsar ee | Ilm Din Ilm Din oe. 425. 
Rawalpindi -- | Qalandar Khan Kishan Chand Mohan... 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Muhammad Yusaf_ ... | Muhammad Yusaf eee 1,000 ,, 
Ludhiana ». | Rev. Dr. E. M. Wherry | P. Wyllie eee 400 copies. 
Lahore Mahbub Alam Muhammad Din ove 9;000 , 
Do. »».-| Radha Krishen, B.A. ... | Radha Krishen a 8,500 , 
Do. .. | Hira Lal Hira Lal oes 1,700 ,, 
Do. eo» | Lhakur Sukhram Das... | Thakur Sukhram Das ... $281 ,, 
Bahawalpur ... | M. Ata Ullah .». | Bahawalpur State ome 450° ,, 
Rewari »» |S. Maqbal Hussain Sayed Magbul Hussain 25) 
: Sadiq. of 
Amritsar »- | P. Ralia Ram ‘P. Ralia Ram 00s 750 ,, 
Lahcre eee | Nur Ahmad «| Nur Ahmad | eee 
Rawalpindi _. ee |, Kishan.Chand Mohan | Kishan Chand Mohan. ... 1,200 copies. 
Lahore ee | Fatima ee. | Muhammad Din oe oe 
Sialkot -e- | Todar Mal ». | Todar Mal “ | 950 
Jhelum c Manlvi Fakir Mubam-| Maalvi Fakir a ane oe 
Thang wo» | Raj Narain Raj Narain 
a ee 
‘Sialkot o | Brij, Lal R. 8. Zale Sion Chand and | 700 copies. 
‘Lahore: ; eee Ins-haj| Muhammad Insha Ullah 6,200 , 
| Do. oe Zafar Ali, B.A. »- | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan. |. 3,90) ,, 
Rawalpindi vee Vidya Rattan Preksher Bakhsbi Dhera Mal 700 ‘copies. 
; Lahore Dev Rattan Dev Rattan 375. ,, 
Do. .| Ali Bakhsh | Ali Bakhsh }00 ,, 


*Not received during the week. 


tNot received during the fortnight. 
tDamporari 


ly ceased to exist.. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL BRANCH AS IT 


STOOD ON THE 209TH DECEMBER 1918—concLuDED. 


*? 


Ro. Name. 4° Mame of Editor. Name of Publisher. 
ESE LO A ORL oe - (lilieniaicasinmity sitions cacammnianin 
URDU—conorvpen. 
| Foxtmrontit—conoluded. | 
ad Mobyal Gazette* oe} Kale, Jhelum District Mehta Sham Das _,..| Melita Sham Das 200 
O1 | Mobysl Mittar oo | Lahore vo} Mehta Dhera Mal _... | Mehta Dhers Mal see 
93 | Nihang o. | Amritaar | Bawa Ram Jaitli ... | Bawa Ram Jaitli ‘ai 
Monratt. | 
OiA-Wa .» | Delhi | Muhammad Ishaq ... | Muhammad Ishaq. 
04 | Anwar-ul-Snifis s+ | Lahore 1+ | Hafiz Zafar Ali ... | Hisameud-Din ee 
05 | Arya Musafir ove Jullundar | P. Vishnu Datt ... | L. Amar Nath es 
06 j. eo» | Lahore .»» | Rahim Bakhsh - 2 eeaeeee Firoz-ud- 
07 ini De «| Dharm Pal, B.A. _... | Dharm Pal, B.A. is 
res? | "oe | Amritear eee | Ghulam Qadir »». | Ghulam Qadir eee 
99 > | Do. | eee | De. Chiragh Din, Jaubar | Dr. Chiragh Din, Jauhar 
LO | Kakexai Social Reformert ... | Lahore ain we. | Faz] Din mn 
101 | Mskhzan 1 ie | Abdul Qadir, BA. ,., | Ghulam Rawal vi 
403 | Mertand == ww | “~“Do. | Gauri Shankar Lal... | Kanhaya Lal + 
408 | Mizamateul-Mushaikh ... | Delhi v. |: Hasean. Nizami and | M. Muhammad Khalil ... | 
Muhammad Irtaza. 
104 Sedhua | eee Do. a) Suraj Narain pee M. Suraj Narain ", @@0 
105 | sof wm | Pind Bahavnd-din, District] Mahsmmad Din, Awan | Muhammad Din, Awan ... 
206 | Urdu .. | Lahore vw. |-Fateh Muhammad Khgn| Fateh Muhammad Khan... 
107 | Zebant = tts | Delhi. [Dr B. B. Mitra... | Dr. B. B, Mitra ov 
| @UBMUKHI. | | 
Wusxtv. : 
+ eee’ 
Bir .. | Amritsar «4 | Mahtab Singh 1 | Mabtab Sirigh i 
as | oy Nee 
Khalsa Samachar 200 .. ; Babadar Singh ee. | Bahadur Singh 08 


FT TTD Ap 


Circulation. 


150 sopies, 
250 . 
700 _,, 
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I.— Poraticos. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. Writing on Lord Crewe’s reply to the Indian deputation, the Desh 
soliteed 0s Gell anti (Lahore), of the 5th December 1913, says that 
| .._ _ although Lord Crewe admitted that all the griev- 
ances of the oppressed Indians in South Africa were legitimate and proper, . yet 
he did not consider it necessary te do anything which would be eyewash to them, 
for he directed them to repose confidence in Mr. Smuts, whom he described 
as a responsible minister. The paper then remarks that Mr. Smuts has even 
refused to grant an interview to the woll-wishers of the oppressed Indians in 
South Africa. Even admitting that the tyrannical Government of South 
Africa does not desire to associate with the representatives of the oppressed 
Indians in the work of investigation, is it not, it asks, the duty of the British 
Government as a responsible guardian of Indians to force the South African 
Government to appoint representatives of the Government of India and of 
the British Government as members of the Investigation Committee? As 
rezards His Lordship’s remarks that some people do not wish Indians to enter 
their country freely, justice demands that thése same people in their turn should 
also be forbidden to enter India, 


Writing on the same subject the Paisa Akhbar ‘Lahore), of tha 
5th December 1913, characterises Lord Crewe’s reply as sympathetic and kind. 
It is most hopeful for Indians, it says, and will be read by them with the ut- 
most pleasure and thankfulness. 


The Shamsher-i-Qalam (Lahore), of the 5th December 1913, has 
a note headed ‘“ Will Indians be put to death m South Africa?’ After 
enquiring whether Lord Hardinge will move from his place only. when the 


Indians are put to death, the paper urges His Excelleney to go to South Africa . 


and do justice (to them). It is not meet and proper, it adds, that the white 
people of South Africa should beat the dark-skinned Indians to death in that 
part of the world. The police (of South Africa) also are devoid of all pity, for 
they are hunting down Indians im the Dark Continent with bullets. 


The Miilat (Lahore’, of the 5th (received on the 10th) December 
19138, reproduces General Botha’s speech, and says that the demands of the sub< 


ject people can be accepted only in so far as they do not injure the interests of 


their rulers. If the rights of the rulers themselves are in danger, they will 
assuredly crush those whose seditious conduct has endangered them. It should 
not be forgotten, it continues, that.the progress which Indians have so fur made 
is attributable to the peace which is reigning in the country, and to the wise and. 
statesmanlike guidance of their rulers, [ndeed, there can be no denying the fact 
tht they are still in need of the sympathetic guidance of the British Government. 
They should therefore conduct themselves carefully and wisely. But the con- 
duct of the ignoraat Indians in South Africa in blindly following Mr. Gandhi in 
order tv safeguard their rights is fraught with danger, and is likely to canse them 
serious injury; and it is apprehended that if they persist in their presen 
attitude they, will be driven out:from South Africa and their entry’ into other 


‘edlonies also will be prohibited. No matter how strong and persistent their 


agitation may be, Indians cannot overawe the Government of South Africa or 
that of any other country by their threats, and the Government of Fndia will 
never for the sake of thousands go to war and shed the blood of lakhs of people 
and spend hundreds of millions of money. It should also be remambered that. 
on being expelled from South Africa the colonists will return to India and 


spread the plague of agitation among theic co-workers. But Mr. Gandhi and 


his compatriots: perhaps think thas. their political ambitions would bs realised 


if agitation were to sprea lamong the coolies als». The agitation of the coolies, 


however, will be directed against eapitalists, and not against Government, 


and Government will then obtain.an opportunity of supporting the demands of 


the coolies against the capitalists, Im these circumstances, it is better to think 


= 4 


resort to agitation. 


_owar the consequences. before’ encouraging illiterate and ignorant people to 
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Elsewhere the paper says that, truly speaking, Indian coolies are gener- 
gily illiterate, and their mode of living is totally different from that of the 
Feranghis in South Africa. As, however, the rights demanded by these coolies 
are not enjoyed by them even in Indis, and the wealthy classes do not treat them 
well, the whites in Seuth Africa do not consider them justified in demanding 
those rights. 


Writing “under the heading * The Natal Committee of enquiry > the 
Tribune (Lahore', of the ]4th December 1913 publishes the following :— 


“ Reuter has made the announcement that the Union Goyernment haye at last 
determined to appoint a Committee of Enquiry to look into the grave allegations made oY 
the Indians in Sonth Africa. After the emphatic and pointed demand made by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Lord Crewe, no other alternative was left to the Ministers of the 
South African Union. But the.persanwel of the Committee is most disappointing. The 
seope of the inquiry ig also extremely narrow. For these two reasons we fear the inquiry 
will not odthinand the confidence of Indians.”¢ * .# 

Writing under the heading “The futility of ‘white-washing,’” the 
sam? ptper of the 16th Docsembder 1913 ~makes the following remarks:— 


1 . * ee oe : + 


‘If the verdict of the Commission is that there was no illegality, no cruelty and 
no justifiable cause for strikes, will the present struggle come to an end and the Indian com- 
munity live in quite and peace? If the flogging and other illegalities, which the authorities 
gre dense with; be the normal course of action that the Union Government can 
adopt under the circumstances disclosed, whether they be finally declared blameworthy 
or not, the fact remains that no enquiry, executive or judicial, is of any value, until it goes 
to the root of the complaint and recommends , how: they can be redregsed. If not, there may 
be a repetition of similar occurrences followed by similar troubles, which neither the 
Indians nor:the Union Government can wieh for. We therefore think that a white-washing 
enquiry is as little availing to the Government as it is harmful to those who have suffered so 
much wrong. Under these circumstances we cannot help deploring the absence of an 
Indian or an Englishman friendly to Indians on the Committee now appointed. The 
responsibliity of the Government is all the more onerous, because it has none the less to see 
the troubles finally ended which it knows can only be done by completely conciliating the- 
Indians. - It had several opportunities ere this to do this so, but having neglected all, 
whether deliberately or by force of circumstances, it is now confronted with the same pro- 
blem jn a more difficult form. There is the Imperial Government to gatisfy, though 
. placed in an awkward position, unwille. to. coerce but: equally regolved to see Indiang- 
- gontented and in the fullest enjoyment of their promised rights of equal citizenship. Under 
these circumstances we cannot see how any statesman, legal and true, can evade the true 
solution of the problem and resort to white-washing a very ugly blot. We repeat that there 
is no escape from the tight corner to which the - Union Governmeut has got itself. It would 
be madness to think of repatriating Indigne on inducing them to think that diplomacy is 
justice. The problem of Indigns in South Africa must be solved, and we are sure there can 
be no more favourable settlement than that which Messrs Gokhale and: Gandhi decided 
upon last year, by foregoing for the present the full insistence of the rights cf Indians tq 

enter the colonies. The Hon’ble Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta, speaking at the Bombay meeting 
last week, blamed Mr. Gandhi for not insisting on the full and ‘complete rights of British 
Indian subjects. Mr. Botha and his colleagues need not have to wait.long before this opinion 
ins strength in India and South Africa, and as a result of their tardy and clumsy diplomacy 
they will find Indians regqrting fo a more hitter war,’ ) | | 


1913 Tho following is from the Panjadee (Lahore) of the 18th December | 


_ 2? commission if not purely official, contains no representative either of Indign. 
or of Imperial interests. It is impossible’ to believe that the finding of such a Commission 
will command any confidence whether in India or England.’’ Pee eS : Zz 


2. ‘The Desh aaa} - ~ rome Deeember 1913, has a note headed 
Moe ee fé door .of- earning ‘a living in Canada | 
Taitene ta Behigh Colymbin, = boom shut las theifane of Indians.” ‘Phis paves a 
icarnt that the authorities in British Gélumbia have prohibited the telentervation 
of labourers and: artisans into that country until: the 30th March next,. 
Although, it adds, this order is applicable withant ‘exception to all foreigners, 
yet it is evident that it will affect the helpless:[odians alone, ‘since Japan and 
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China, being independent countries, can avenge themselves on the colonies for 
their excesses, and no one can have the courage to oppose them. The poor 
Indians, however, do not possess the courage even to ask those concerned the 
cause of the most gross oppression and the most palpable injustice done to 
them. It is for this reason that these poor fellows are obliged patiently to 
bear every excess practised on them by the haughty whites. 


Indie and the Empire and th 8. Ina leader, the Pribune (Lahore), of the 
position of Indians in the Colonies. 12th December 1913, publishes the following :— 


** © “ When it is stated that the Imperial Government is helpless in the matter tle 
uestion which arises # not merely what India thinks of tha: attitude. It also involves a 
urther question what will Europe and America, and the rest of the civilized world, think of 

the fetish of non-intervention. In India itself the attitude of helplessness exhibited so long by 
the Imperial Government has quite unsettled the minds ofthe people. A number of gloomy 
and despondent conjectures are made by the people. But no one believes that it is not 
intended by the Imperial Government to act up to the pledges repeatedly given to us. Every 
one hopes it is not intended to create a permanent.colour ‘bar in the Empire so as to exclude 
Indians permanently from certain areas or to confine Indians within certain areas as undesir- 
ables and political pariahs. It may not be the lot of Indians to bear and grin when ind gni- 
ties are heaped upon us by the colonies. We hardly think that this is the lot which British 
gtatesmanship has prepared for India. 


“ Tf colonial self-government is sacrcsanct it may be so consistently with the constitu- 
tional rights of the Crown to maintain the unity of the Empire. We do not believe that the 
Imperial Government has no weapon in its armoury more effective than ‘ suasion’ to bring a 
refractory member to a reasonable frame of mind. The necessity for the employment of such 
weapons is the disturbed condition of India, It goes without saying that the articulate 
section of the population in the country have been wholly moved by the events of the last 
few months:‘in South Africa, Not only the articulate section, but even the inarticulate 
section have been deeply stirred in certain industrial centres. For instance, we have the 
example of the scavengers of the Bombay Municipality and the mill hands of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad holding meetings and raising funds for the relief of the Indian strikers in South 
Africa. If the existing tension continues it will not be long before the working classes in the | 
mills and factories and plantations learn to follow the example of their brethren in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. It is a question which vitally affects the working classes themselves and 
the sufferings of the working men in South Africa will never go in vain. There can therefore 
be no mistake about the volume and intensity of feeling in the country. It is not the 
result of an opinion or sentiment. Nor is it the result of an agitation to be felt only when 
the fit ison. We fervently hope that British statesmen will not lightly set aside the mature 


and considered opinion of His Excellency the Viceroy than whom no one is more qualified to - 


feel the pulse of Indians.”’ 


4. The Zimindar (Lahore\, of the 11th December 19138, publishes a 
ee oe translation of a telegraphic communication which 
eS eee appeared from a correspondent in the Russian 
newspaper Wovoe Vremya, and which has been reproduced in a recent issue of 
the Shaxb (? Cairo). In this communication the writer sa¥s that the agitation 
and unrest which prevailed among Indian Muhammadans some time ago 
created a stir in the English political world. In 1897, he continues, when the 
Turks gained'a victory over the Greeks, Indian Muhammadans manifested 
excitement, but their excitement, however, was not due to any love and heart- 


felt sympathy on their part for the Turks, being attributable to Amir Abdur ' 


Rahman Khan, who wished to make his political influence felt in order to 
coerce the English into increasing his subsidy. Abdur Rahman Khan, however, 
is now dead, and Amir Habib Ullah Khan does not occupy the same position 
in the hearts of Muhammadans as his father. Besides, he is busily engaged in 
suppressing internal unrest in his own country. The Amir of Afghanistan, there- 
fore, is not the author of the unrest and agitation which are prevailing among 
Indian Muhammadans at the present moment. . As a matter of fact, they are 
attributable to the zeal of those Mukammadans who write articles and deliver 
speeches on pan-Islamism. Muslim journalists and correspondents have 


5 mare femarked that England is (not) only bent upon expelling the 


rks from Europe, but is also anxious that the Turkish possessions in Asia 

should pass away from the hands of the Ottoman Empire. Moreover, she is 

intriguing with other European Powers with a view to bringing about the 
uination of the sacred places of Muhammadans, such as Mecca and Medina. 


? 
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its rule. But a few daysago Mr, Justice Coleridge, while, sdigaine Ghee 
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Commenting on this, the editor of the Shaab remarks that the corres- 
pondent’s statement is full of exaggeration. He says that a sagacious Govern- 
ment like that of Great Britain can on no account entertain the idea of 
depriving the Turks of their Asiatic territories or, let alone ruining them, of 
even unfurling its banner over Mecca and Medina. No wise Muhamma- 
dan, even if he be the bitterest enemy of England. can impute such a motive to 
her. The unrest among Indian Muhammadans, he continues, is not directed 
against England, since Indian Muhammadans strongly desire that England 
should help Turkey. Indeed, when they find certain European Powers 
commencing hostilities against Turkey they expect Great Britain not to support 
the Powe, The Rasen} per’s idea that the Amir ofjCabul was the author of 
excitement among the Muha mmadans on the occasion of the Turko-Grecian war 
is unfounded. 4 a matter of fact, the Muhammadans of the world are obliged 
by their religion to express deep and sincere s sympathy with their co-religionists 
in any country which is overtaken by a mity. In these circumstances, 
God, and not Abdur Rahman, is the cause of the unrest among the Indian 
Muham madans, for he has ordained that Muhammadans should love one 
another. It is regrettable, however, that the European nations are ignorant of 
the real condition and the feelings of the Muhammadans. 


5. The Nur Afshan (Ludhiana), of the 5th (received on the 8th) De- 
cember 1913, publishes from “ Waiz ” a contribu- 
tion in which the writer asks whether the sort of 
treatment which the British Government is ac- 


Muhammadans and . Christian 
rulers. 


' cording to Muhammadans in India has ever been meted out to Christians or 


Jews in Turkey. Has the British Government, he asks, ever deprived Muham- 
madans of their religious freedom and confiscated their mosques or mauso- 
leums? Has an Islamic kingdom followed the policy of the British Govern- 
ment in the matter? When the Muhammadans conquered Constantinople they 
converted the Church of St. Sophia inta a mosque, and have not released it to 
this day. But every one knows what happened in Cawnpore, where only a 
bath room was pulled down (/ié. fell down). If Muhammadans expect 
Christians to grant them concessions, they should themselves grant Christians 
,such concessions. But their religion does not allow Muhammadans to grant 
concessions to Christians. The Christians, on theother hand, are so generous 
that, notwithstanding the fact that so much blood was s ilt in the Balkans, 
the Christian ruler of Rumania accords such treatment to his Muslim subjects 
as is never to be found m any Islamic country. Maulyi Mahbub Alam has 
said much about the oppression practised by Bulgarians, but he is silent over 
the tyrannical treatment which Muhammadans have for centuries been ac- 
cording to their Christian subjects. 


6, . The Zamindar Lahore’, of the 14th December 1913, publishes 
ee . from Zafar Ali Khan, London, a letter headed 
a tian religions in Eg: « Hotch-poteh.” The writer says that Great Britain 
(may God save her from the mMuence of an evil 
eye !) is holding aloft in her La possessions the proud banner of liberty and 
impartiality with such brilliant effect that no other power in the world can 
vie with her. British policy, he continues, has always viewed with affection 
and impartiality the religious beliefs of the various nationalities under 
udgment in 
a case in which Thomas William Stuart was charged with ridic hristianity, 
made @ speech which filled the minds of the ee Ohitian ool subjects of. His 
Majesty The King-Emperor with great amazement. The said Judge, while hold- 
ing the Asatte guilty, admitted the offensive reality that while, under the Eng- 
lish law & person may not insult Christianity, he may with impunity abuse in 
any way he i likes religions other than Christianity. “May " Bac sas thee the writer, 
on, behalf of seven crores of epee and thirty crores of Hindus, 
Sard Upntings foe ae ak RG Ieee mone be egy 
Q ge O t w ma e y 
= hacky itis insulting in th, ao sacrilegious uae to the Holy teachings 
phet Jesus Christ who never said in the Holy Bible that faiths ae 
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--than Christianity are worthy of abuse? In conclusion, the paper expresses 
. the hope that this strange law will be apres and that all religions under 
. the aegie of British Imperialism will 

bigotry. (To be continued). 


; Continuing in: the issue dated the 15th December 1918, the writer 

(Zafar Ali Khan) says that when Kiamil Pasha died the British Press pub- 
- lished many excellent obituary notices (lé¢. elegies) and illustrated aceounts of 
his life, and declared him to be the most sincere friend of England. There 
can be no denying the fact that he was a great friend of England, but it must 
‘at the same time be admitted that he was a foolish friend, and it was 
owing to this foolish friendship that he not ye Fe per his country, but failed 
- to gain for England that lofty pedestal (in Turkish politics) which the German 
Emperor contrived to occupy during the régime of the ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid. 
Even the Manchester Guardian in its issue of the the 17th November was con- 
strained to admit that Kiamil Pasha’s friendship with England was so novel in 
its character that it could not open of the slightest advantage to the latter. 
_ The writer then refers to Mr. Kipling’s oft-repeated lines, “ East is East and 
“West is West and the twain shall never meet,” and says that it is undoubtedly 
true that England is England, and India is India, and that the laws of the two 
countries cannot be the same. He then dwells on the Dublin strike, and says 
that in spite of the facts that Mr. Larkin violated the law, incited his country- 
men to pay no taxes, and announced that he would throw the command of 
His Majesty into the fire, and that he regarded His Majesty as a coniemptible 
being, the great ecclesiastics, traders and labour leaders in Great Britain 
held meetings immediately after his imprisonment and demanded his ree 
Tease. It was impossible for Government not to yield to thisdemand, and 
it accordingly released Larkin and threw a veil over its omnipotence (impot- 
ence ?) by declaring that it took this step in exercise of its prerogative of mercy. 
Mr. Larkin, however, gave expression to his sense of appreciation of 


_. this mercy by boldly abusing His Majesty before a crowded assembly, 


and by taunting the Government with having perpetrated a blunder in 
imprisoniag him, but a greater blunder in releasing him from jail. Even 
Miss Asquith, probably in conformity with her father’s injunction, 
declared at a meeting that it was a gross mistake to have had Mr. Larkin 
imprisoned, and that the charge of sedition which was brought against him 


“was an antediluvian charge which might have been brought into requisition 


with some show of justification by a Government several centuries ago, but is. 
quite out of date in the present day of constitutional and civilised adminis- 
‘tration. But “ we,’ says the writer, who possess obtuse intellect and are in 
the habit of regarding the King Emperor as the shadow of God, cannot but 
eonclude from Miss Asquith’s speech that, instead of condemning that Satanic 
" being (Larkin) for heaping abuse on His Majesty the King-Emperor, the 
Prime Minister praises him for his conduct. And this is the selfsame Prime 
Minister who only the other day wounded the feelings of Muhammadans. In 
these circumstances, indeed, it would not be surprising if Mr. Asquith, through 
his daughter, were to extol Mr. Larkin who abused the King-Emperor. The 
question, however, is whether this sort of thing can be held lawful in India. 
also. .A reply to this question should be given by those Imperialists who are. 
‘accustomed to say that India isan indissoluble part of the British Empire, 
‘that no other country enjoys so much freedom as India, and that the same law 
‘ebtains both in India and England. The writer then remarks that it is due to 
_Mr. Amir Ali that the highly placed authorities in England refused to grant 
an interview to the members of the Islamic deputation from India, and that. 
-the British Press and Government officials have boycotted them. But 
_. although those, he continues, who are in the habit of looking only on the: 
‘surface of things and do not dive beneath it will not see any substantial good. 
‘resulting from the journey of the Islamic deputation to England, yet it cannot 
‘be gainsaid that its members are leaving behind them a permanent impression, 
0 much so-that even their enemies have been constrained to admit that they 
traly represent. a great community whose strength will surely be recognised. 
‘sooner or later. The-writer proceeds by saying that the tyranny and _ oppres-. 
“sion practised on Endians:in South: Africa, which is. the result. of the savage: 
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dike Tort Gladstone and General Botha, tans 


yell li ; . Indeed, if Indians had not unde 
varbran Kiseds of torture’ in pero robert e British 


public would never 
paid any heed. The moral condition of England, *y nt oe ern which tadhes 
on, &., 


and 
tole 80 mo at elaes “fo 
inch. Fauve ann be ne metnnet St dekh teat tt 


she does not A pes 

senporiel Gorerament dope 
mot promp dy intesfore and put an ond to the heartlon. 0 conduct of the savage 
Government of Bouth Afric, the fat of being » Brith subject will beoome 
a bumiljation rather than pride. Ia eonelusion, the writer aeys 
veiling in India owing to the oppression practised en 
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7. ‘The Millet (Lahore), of the 5th (repeived on the 10th) fieiiiniies 


| 1913, says that from the day His Honour §ir 
fiz Michael ©’ Dwyer in the Panjab. Miche O’Dwyer assumed of his duties a 


ief-making 1 in the Punjab has evident! pd and the tone 

moderate Although this o in tone has not 
the fatal effecte of foul-mouthed news- 
Honour will not allow the. agencies fot 
of time, will not tolerate 


Tbbsion, by adopting promgt means to a ‘end ¢ to every mischief will 
of progress and - in the province fo be 
a Pho Mallat tinen'rersarks that the Punjab is fortunate in securin 
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he would happen, and India would become a source of 


weakness and of ruin to the Empire within a limited number of years.” What then is 
the remedy ? Here happily all three speakers, approaching the question as they did from 


widely di 7 standpoints, seemed to speak with one voice though all of them did 
mot seem to lay the same emphasis on the right solution of the problem. ‘If they wished 


to retain the loyalty and affection of Indians,’ gaid Mr. Lemass, ‘ they must endeavour 


to treat them as equals and citizens of a common Empire. At present there was discontent, 
to some extent justifiable, with the rule in India, Bat tens was no reason why with 
careful adaptation to modern conditions, British Government in India should not be as good 
as any system which a national India could set up.’ If the speaker had only realised that 
the adaptation to be adequate would have to be more thorough-going than he imagined, that 
in fact the Government of India must be a national Government and no mere substitute 
for it, ‘his solution would have been perfect. ‘I believe, said Lord Killanin, ‘ that it is 
the ultimate belief and hope of British statesmen that the time is approaching when India 
will reagh that fell-grown life gnd freedom and independence that is enjoyad by the other 
parts of the British Empire’ ‘We share this belief of Lord Killanin, but he evidently does 
not realise that if the hope of British statesmen to which he refers is to be realised, it will 
mot do to treat the bureaycracy in India as the only perfect thing in an imperfect world. 
‘The only sane and safe policy for England to adopt,’ said Mr. Dillon, ‘ was that now 
when there was yet time she should address herself to the great task of obtaining 
_ the confidence and the friendship of the multitudinous races which inhabit India. ’ 
Mr. Dillon expressed the hope that this task the Government would now seriously 
face. We share this hope. We may go further and say that it is in this direction 
that British policy in India has been changing during the last few years. It 
ie because this is so that we wholly differ from the view expressed by a writer in 
the Nineteenth Century, whom Mr. Dillon quoted, as having said that India was only 
waiting for her opportunity and given that opportunity she would depart from England. 
‘The separatist movement in India has never had more than a handful of advocates, and if the 
policy associated with the Royal visit and the annulment of the partition of Bengal will be 
persisted in and developed on right lines, it will have none in the future.” 


9. The Paice 6 Lowe s. oe SS December 1913, publishes 
i from one Mir i, Pleader, Agra, a contri« 
eeEnES oe pe. bution headed “Indian Muhammadans and Gov- 
ernment,” in which the writer says that the Muhammadans are at the present 
moment confronted with those difficulties which unfortunately surrounded 
them for a considerable period after the mutiny of 1857. The same misunder- 
atandings have in these days been created between the rulers and the ruled 
which an days gone by brought about the ruin of the best of Muhammadans, 
which caused the confiscation of their estates, and which kept them far from 
Government and far from western knowledge. The writer then describes 
“how the Aligarh College beeame the centre of loyalty in the country, how 
Muhammadans remained steadfastly loyal and gave expression to loyal feelings 
on all .eocasions, and how they incu the displeasure of their countrymen (i 
thereby and suffered various injuries. For some time past, he continues, 
India has been engaged in a political struggle, a struggle which began in | 
Bengal and spread like a plague into the Punjab. Indeed, there can be no 
denying the fact that for a long time past the country has been enveloped in f 
the mist of difficulties. Matters have come to such a pass that, if the well- i 
-wishers of the country pay no attention to this state of affairs, the result, it is to 
‘be feared, will be a dire and stormy one. The writer then remarks that the , 
British Government is a constitutional Government, and that it is therefore 
that its legislation and policy should be complicated at every turn, 
while the inhabitants of this country should at one time be favourably disposed 
towards them, and (Jit. or; at another oppose them. But the science of politics 
is so difficult that every person cannot thoroughly understand it, with the 
result that while the people at one time are so misguided as to feel displeased 
with Government without any cause, at another time unpleasantness is created 
{the various sections of) the se people. In these circumstanc:s, 
the present situation in India deman consideration of the following 


matters among others :— 
(1) The treatment accorded by the Muscovite Government to its r 

Muslim subjects. i 
(2) The treatment accorded by the French Government to Muham- 
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(8) The treatment accorded by Holland and Germany to Muham- 


ns, 

(4) Details of the considerate treatment accorded by the British Gov- 
ernment to its subjects ; the religious liberty granted by it and 
the peace enjoyed. by the subject people under it. 

(5) Separate electorates, ,’, oe 

(6) The Anjuman-i-Khudam-i-Kaaba and what it can do to. protect 
the centre of Islam. 


(7) Self-government for India and what it can do for the Muham- 


(8) The treatment accorded by Native States in India to their 
subjects. ee | | | 


(9) The condition of the Turkish Government and its treatment of 


the Arabians. 


10. Writing under the heading ‘‘ Islam shall never be suppressed : this is 

: te the promise of God: even the united force of the whole 
Muhammadans ard their leaders. world can do no injury to Islam,” the Curzon Gazette 
ae (Delhi), of the 1st (received on the 6th) December 
1913, says that, notwithstanding the fact thatin the Near East Muhammadans 


‘are subjected to oppression and are forced to embrace Christianity, that the 


Christian States im the severest restrictions on them, and that their religious 
freedom is Jestooyel, wivetientie in short all these dust-storms and heavy 
clouds, the sun of Islam is shining with the same splendour as ever and its light is 
increasing day by day. The paper then refers to the cow-killing question and 
says that the “ nihilist’’ party among the Muhammadans, consisting as it does 
of old, newly educated, rich and poor Muhammadans, and of Muslim legal 
practitioners, has made cow-sacrifice an unnecessary element in the social life of 
Islam. Accordingly, innocent Muhammadans think that these people are in 
the right because in return for the abandonment by the Muhammadans of 
kine-killing the Hindus will not‘:charge interest on lakhs of rupees advanced 
to Muhammadans, will give up the Urdu-Hindi controversy, will not 
oppose the system of separate electorates, and will help them in obtaining 
employment: in public offices. But they are being duped. As a matter 
of fact, this is an attempt on the part of the “ nihilist” party. to entrap 
‘Muhammadans, so that when they. are caught in the trap their other reli- 


gious tenets will be assailed, and the diabolical community of * nihilists” will 


then be successful in securing its ‘object. It is really. a wonder how certain 
“ nihilists”” have sent Hindus heart-rending writings against Muslim beliefs 
(the reference is to the letters of certain Muhammadan leaders who say 
that cow-killing is not necessary for Muhammadans).. The paper then refers. 
to the recent events in Ajudhia, and says that it was the (new) leaders among 
the Muhammadans who started the question regarding the desirability of the 
abandonment of cow-killing by the’ Muhammadans, and not Government 
officials. The latter are not responsible for the troubles which have befallen the 
Muhammadans of Ajudhia, who were even obliged to give up saying their ‘Id 
hay It then expresses a hopé that Government officials will very soon 
ise their mistake and will give complete religious freedom to the Muhamma- 
i a ona | tina 
Young Muhammadans and certain : iis ; The Zeamendar . (Lahore), of the lith 
‘Decémber 1913, publishes the following poem: 


“(A) youthful Muslim's address to (his) leaders. 
“OQ leaders! If I break the‘law, lét (me) alone. =. 
. “If cross and cord are meant for mp, lot them alone. 


ss 


_- “If you get your thirst quenched at (lié. from) the fountain “ef loyalty 


« 
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“TE my lips are stranger ta (Jé¢. thirsty of) that water, let.me alone. 
“If you alone are the well wishers of the country, it is well ; 
“If my mind is devoid of patriotism, let me alone, 
“ Tf you are laxury personified, you are welcome ; 
“ If I am destined to grieve, let me alone. 
“Tf you gain success by obsequiousness, well and good 
“T do not want to learn this art from you, (so) let me alone. 
- Everything will be fully known to Government ; 
“If my conduct is seditious, let me alone. 
“There is no need for you to intercede with Government on my behalf ; 
“If I do not know how to speak, let me alone. i 
“T do not want your friendship in the least ; 
“Tf your lips bear the smile of luxury, let them do so, 


” — if there are wrinkles of indignation on my forehead, let them 
remain, 
Te. ed should ‘keep yourselves at a distance from the gloom of misfor- 


a» 


tune ; cee | 
“If I do not see the ray of felicity, let me alone. 
“ Tf the road of politics is difficult (to tread), 
* Who asks you to shed blood on its path ? 


: “Tf you are not ready to sacrifice your life for the sake of dein, well 
and good ; 
“Tf I have tied the winding-sheet round my neck, let (it) remain. 


a “Tf you have escaped from the labour of jail, may you remain pro- 
| “Tf I cannot have a walk in the flower-garden, let me alone, 
Who asks you to waste your life in this (sphere of) work ? 

“ Tf I am absorbed in (my) love for the community, let me alone. 
“If you pray for your own safety, continue to do so ; 

“Tf I have a pricking in my heart for my community, let me alone. 
“ Tf you know the method of hoarding money, well and good ; 
If I do not know this art, let me alone. 

“If you are anxious to seek respect, go find it out ; 

“Tf my degradation 1 is notorious in the world, let me alone. 


you) ; 
“fft love my own mission; let me alone,” 


The same paper, in its issue of the 16th December 1913, publishes 
: the following: poem from “ A Liberal Muhammadan ” :— 
er “ Complaint ascinet young (Muhammadans) before the authorities. 
“ When the youths draw the pen of the sword, oa opponents 
as Write their names among rebels. 
_ “ (They) tell the authorities, ‘ The community is bent upon mischief ; 
we It is we who prevent this mischief from ons committed, 


“Tet the aim which you have designed for yourselves be welcome (to | 
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ni ve © Aa’ you r should extend the hand. of your’ wrath “towards thé eee 
(Muhammadatss} ;: 
, | “* (For) we gpealioal bontbs from ébéna, : he : ie 
“¢ At one time: they faise'an outcry over the demolition of @ mosque, . 7 


“* (And) at : another they hold meetings: of ¢ he —— 
Kaaba. as 7 ! 
“«¢ At one , time 0 they incite feelings of patriotism, | i 
6 ¢ (And) at another they mingle religion with politics. . : 
¢ ¢ They intimidate every leader with threats , 
nr + Who pays less regard to ‘their sentiments. , 
“© We are loyal and stall steadfast (in raed loyalty), but 
«¢ The youths of the community. are going astray from this path. 


ae ~~ 


** (Whether), you move on a. (straight) path or may. sometimes ge 


ae bWe always fol flow in’ ‘your footsteps. 
“*The- reins of the youths have passed away from their (leaders’) 


“* (And) all the leaders deplore this. 


_ &*Tf they ( young men) are rebels to (their leaders), they are also rebelg . 
to the. authorities ; 


‘They nowhere bow ‘their heads in submission.’ 
feiiites These (youths) practise such-invantation on Muhariiddans © 
« «That.we find everyone among the latter professing love for them. 
sc «They incite the general public to seditious acts 
«6 (And) practise this outrage on their life for nothing. , 


a m “* AfAd whén (sonie of): the latter“ are-‘punished> with imprisonment or 
1 dea P i Seine eee Es | 


“4 Phese (young: men) ostelisibly express grief and SOFrow for them. 
| “* We teach theng thie’ leasoif of worthipping-the authorities, 
q 2 Se « (But) they raise theif ‘batiner of fréedom:’ | 
= | « <“TE we plant the tree of loyalty at one place, 

“They turn rebellious and out it down forthwith. 

“** Tn short, by their agitation and misconduct j 
‘ :  ” # «They always greatly! worty the Government: : 
} ' “* Why should we not betray the secret of your evil sien i 
i woe (Since) you show kindness and generosity towards us.’ 


12, Writing under’ thé netbelinig «. Arrival’ of thé yepresettatives Of the 


ekbeinet* muni the Peeters | (Delhi), . of the 7th 
Wel Hae mail" “Ali anid / 1 seman of a tele- 


grani TRceLy from: any Muhamed Ali -announc- 


ing that “ we’  (p he = Sofyid Wazir the 19th 
December, and Delhi on a the oll Mr gery Ais ea Soe a tae ys, ~ in- 
ve : ¥ at Ali is tn: working aa 
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~ contmunal dignity to place‘ the halter‘of his 'bondagé round their necks'and bow 


‘madans), and asks whether 


‘madans would 
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“18° Writing undef the heading “ The sec-et machinations of Mr. Amir 
tes AR,” the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 12th December 
_voate ‘Mubhumadens ‘and Mr’ 4973. says that itis surprising that, while on the 
Se ee eee aaa Ty 

oe eS one hard ‘Mr. Amir .Ali is announcing in the newsy 
papers his intention Of ‘resigning ‘the Presidentship of the London League, 
‘oh | the other e'is sécréetly trying, under. the’ pretext that his friends insist that 
he shall do s0,' to rétéin as usudl“the xeins of (management of)- the London 
baud’ in’ his owii Karids,“and to securé‘the independencé of that League from 


‘thé All-India‘ "Muslim: League.’ Mr. Amir ‘Ali, it continues, also expresses | 


~-, * ~ 


ft at the difficulties which have arisén ‘in fhe way of the progress and - the 
| Stteriient' of’ the Muslim community, but does not see his way to admit that 
those diffictiltiés were’ created by him‘aloné by“his improper treatment: of : the 
‘Islamic’ deptitation from India.: Mr. Amir :Ali should bear in mind that 
‘pulitics do not'tonstitite ar‘eternal code of laws; the rules and regulations. of 
which havé Been’ laid ‘down ‘for ‘alt time to-come (lit. have been sealed), and 
to effect. an alterdtion in which’ tonstitutes-a ‘réal sin. As a.matter of fact, 
‘politics ars ‘always depéndent upon circumstances, antl with a change in cir- 
‘cumstances thé methods of pdlitics‘also'undergo'a change. If Mr. Amir Ali 
were to study English -‘history“he would ‘find:that British policy has always 
agen changing in accordance with the altered times and circumstances, and 
‘that politically the British people do not treat different countries and commun- 
‘ities all in the same way. Since the day of the: establishment of the All- 
‘India Muslim League the Zamindar always held the opinion that the Muham- 
‘madans will obtarn: all their rights without effort on their part - if they 
only repose implicit confidence in Government. But circumstances have 
‘proved that this policy is a mistaken one. The Muhammadans have discovered 
that Government has ‘always generously granted rights te the community 
‘which has made practical efforts to secure them, and that the rights of a com- 
munity which is contented and silent will always be treated with indifference, 
as compared with other communities. If, in the present circumstances, 


‘Mr. Amir Ali believes that it is proper for the Muslim League to maintain a 


silent and contented attitude, he is ‘seriously mistaken. When the very. con- 
stitution of Government is based on the principle that no desire or demand of 
a people, however reasonable or legitimate it may be, can be fulfilled or realised 
ithout effort, how can it be poallils that the people and the:authorities should 
co-operate with each other and no dispute arise between them? If this had 
been possible (lit. so), there would have been no necessity either for the Muslim 
League or the Indian Natidnal ‘Congress. The paper then refers to Mr. Amir 
Ali’s remarks on the imp: a hasty and violent doings (of certain Muham- 
2 | whether Mr. Amir Ali means to say thereby that, if the pre- 
sent-day Muslim leaders were to adopt any proposal like that of the anarchists 
or to express appre of thé same by their silence, the’progress of the Muham- 
: einjured. Does ‘hot Mr: Amir Ali intend to impugn the loyalty 


of Muhammadan youths by his remarks? The boldness of Mr. Amir Ali is:in- 


ang? 


as an insult totheir sense of freedom, and‘ will .consider it as opposed to their 


ars 


machinations, and to 


The paper then asks Messrs. Amir Lu 
claim to be leaders like them tosay whether the Muhammadans have estab- 


' anxiety. If, however, the attempt on the part of the young 


. . the. 
: Muhammadapa, towards.Govyernment do not tally with those of Mr. 
vthe present Government. from India and are secretly scheming to 
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to his commands ‘without the least hesitation. Ifthe London League has 
gained influence, is it not due to the fact that the Government regarded it as 
the exponent of the feelings of several crores of Muhammadans and ‘as repre- 
sentative of the Indian League ? This question cannot be answered in the 
negative, since it represents a fact which cannot be denied. If, however, it be 
now supposed that the London League is not d ent upon the Indian 
League, and that the former, far from representing the feelings of the Indian 


_ Muhammadans, merely represents those of Mr. Amir Ali alone, what influence 


can it exercise in Great Britain, and to what respect will Mr. Amir Ali reason- 
ably lay claim? ‘The paper is of ae that in these circumstances, and not 
in those pointed out by Mr. Amir Ali, the influence of the London League will 


‘be. destroyed, and that if Mr. Amir Ali were to become independent his posi- 


tion would dwindle down to that of an ordinary Muhammadan, and his opinion 


would be regaded as personal, and as such would not command the same 


kind of respect which it now commands when he is regarded as a representative 
of the Indian Muhammadans. The Muhainmadan community, it continues, has 
ome to realise fully that a a highly-placed Government servant, Mr. Amir 
Ali cannot represent the true feelings of the Muhammadans, and is therefore 
unfit to render any political service to his communifty.. 


- - Jn these circumstances it will be a fatal mistake (on the part of the Mu- 
hammadan community) to put the reins of the London League into his hands 
and to give him an opportunity of allowing the rights of the Muhammadans 
‘to be trampled down, and their - feelings crushed, by his independent attitude. 
Mr. Amir Ali is at present secretly scheming to win over to his side certain 
official-worshipping leaders like himself, in order that they may pass a vote of 
‘confidence in him and place the London League in his independent charge, se 
‘enabling him to delude Government into the belief that his personal views 
are the views of the whole community, and that the young Muhammadans whe 
differ from him are not the real representatives of their community, but are 
rebels and seditionaries and worthy of the wrath cf Government. This being 
the case, it is the _ of the Muhammadans to beware of these secret 
e vigarous efforts to destroy their evil consequences. 


The paper then goes on to criticise Mr. Muhammad Shafi’s cir- 
cular letter, and says that in it Mr. Muhammad Shafi has made an effort te 
‘accentuate the bitterness of Mr. Amir Ali’s attack on the loyalty of the Muham- 


‘madans. What Mr. Shafi means to say, it remarks, is that the Muhammadans 


in general are at present steeped in seditious views, and that they are scheming 


‘to create agitation and rebellion in the country. This is the unholy charge 
which has been brought againstthe whole community, and it constitutes a 


dangerous calumny against the loyalty of seven crores of Muhammadans. — 
or f liand Muhammad Shafi and those who 


lished any secret societies and bomb factories: If, it adds, they cannot tfeply to 


. the question in the affirmative—and assuredly they cannot do so—they should 
‘ tell Muhammadans why they are so bold as to claim to be their leaders 
and well wishers. Mr. Muhammad Shafi characterises the attitude of Muham- 


madan youths towards Government as dangerous and as giving cause for 
uhammadans to 
rouse their community and to teach it to demand its rights is dangerous, there 


. can be no doubt that Mr. Muhammad Shafi and. those who share his views 
_ have not understood what a Government really 
the foundations‘of the existing Government have been laid upon constitu- 
- tional principles, and that no commnnity under its rule can secure its rights if 
"it does not carry on constitutional agitation zealously and earnestly. If Mr. 


is. They do not know that 


Shafi and ‘other leaders hold contrary views, they are, in the opinion of 
per, insulting. Government and do not sufficiently > its 


blessings. If the paper's views regarding the attitude of the young 


and if he holds madans are bent upon expelling 
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seoure this jend, it is -his-duty..to | substantiate: this-unholy charge. by: proof ; 
otherwise he will lose the respect of the Muhammadans generally, 'as also that 
of the young Muhammadans, who will neve ise him as the leader and 
well-wisher of ‘the comnmnity. ‘The Zamindar then-says that Mr. Muhammad 
ie seas In Sk a EL Ee ee ee ee 
o secure the reins of communal politics ig proof positive of the fact that the 
Muhammadans néver put those reins into thai? harids, that they’ had- cca 
them at a time when’ the.conmmunity wasicareless of them, and that; in order 
to secure. honour from, and increase Influence, with, Government, they, repre- 
sented themselves to be the leaders of the Muhammadans. The Mahammadan 
community, however, has now awakened, and has come to understand thoroughly 
that. those. rs have always destroyed its rights in order to secure a name 
and influence for themselves, and it is now determined not to allow them to 
retain ‘the reins. of its: political affairs in their own ‘hands,’ After reriarking 
that Mr. Muhammad Shafi has concluded by asking those who claim to’ be 
leaders,to attend.tha annyal.mypeting.of tha Muslin League without fail, and to 
bring their friends with them also, in order to endeavour to preserve the dignity 
of their leadership, the paper says that the letters (of Mr. Amir Ali and 
Mr. Shafi; which recently appeared in-oné of its last issues), should rouse the 
Muhammadan community, so that it may now understand that in the next 
session of the Muslim League at Agra there will be a contest between the 
community on the one hand and its self-constituted leaders onthe other. If 
therefore the community does not desire the fame-hunters to hold the 
reins of its political affairs in their hands, its real representatives should go to 
the meeting of. the League fully prepared ; otherwise the self-constituted leaders 
will again: put the halter of their bondage round the necks of the Muhammadans, 
and will compel them to bow their heads before their commands, whether 
reasonable; or unreagonable, with the result that the political progress of the 
Muhammadan community will be put back by several generations, and. the 
present-day awakening and enlightenment which haye come over the whole 
community will be utterly destroyed. , 


14. Under the heading “ Good heavens! What fickleness! What 


_ were you a little while ago—what are you now ?” 
dewey vf the ‘iadon ace pes’ the. Zamindar (Lahore), of the 15th December 
= 1918,. refers to the reasons advanced by His 
Highness Sir Agha Khan when resigning the Presidency of the All-India 
Muslim League, and says that: it is surprising that after a lapse of one month 
and seven days. His Highness:should send a telegram tothe London Muslim 
_ League, intimating. to that body that he is prepared to become the President 
of the League, provided the old office-béarers continue to hold their original 
posts. The Zamindar says that the question now arises whether those 
—- fy circumstanees which. forced His Highness to: resign his aqpeininent 
as President of the League do not still exist. Such conduct on his part, it 
emarks, affords palpable proof of the fickleness of His Highness Sir Agha 
Khan and is unbecoming of the position of a true Muslim leader. aa 


bee °16. -The Zaminddr (Lahore),.of the,14th December 1913, publishes 

; : from ‘fA Liberal -Muhammadan”’ a poem headed. 

a. —” of the London «<The President of the London League,”-in - whieh 

fis ad eeu, ct ...., the writer. makes the President speak as fol- 
| ae oti eee eho a 

ee “Why ‘are: the ‘youthful ‘Mphammadans «in India raising an outcry 


‘ ‘ ¥ % 


oo .° | Tf Beawere:to:give’s hint'to-the ‘London: newspapers, 
” \o28SThey soulbat nee aim sheinigpears.against them. 
n ree UE L.wwaret bcp. shen rebl, Landis leaned also would ‘become 


x n'a ao ta, the, tit, T hold their Lives in the palm of my hand. 
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_* “J -will not allow them to have an interview with the mairtisters and 
nobids (in' England), 
Fiven if they wander about for years together in London.. 
* What injury can their entry do to my League ? 
Can. mountain crags be blown away with puffs from the mouth ? 
“Tam a scholar of Law, and am expert 1 in politics ; - 
"Whee youthful Muhammadan amare these hiilliant attributes ?: 
e ee « @ 
— The authorities rej i me as the Linde of the (Muslim) community, 


+ § No matter whether the individuals of that community acknowledge. 
mé or » not AB SU 


i The writer then asks him to say why he has raised these spears against 
the young Muhammadans, and contiiities as follows :— 


os. Tf there be no youth (in the community), the old. folk are useless | 
‘limbs (thereof) ; ’ 


~~ © Bows are useless without arrows ; 
** Of what use is the whetstone if there be no sword ? 
“Tf the youths be swords, the old are whetstones. 


“It is owing to the labour of the youths that spring makes its 
appearance ; 
_ , “Tf they do not exist in the world, it is my to be overtaken by 

autumn. 
oe The community obtains its valour and courage from them alone ; 
ad They _— motion to the spear of politics. | 


. 9 


- «But if you do not bow your head belice the voice of the community, 
cr ‘How can we regard you as its wellewishers? - a a 


_ How can we regard those people as the leaders of the community, 
and why should not the youths sharpen their tongues against those 


Who do not give pe pruccon to the feelings of the comarunity and 
who (always) sing the sqng of supporting Government ? © 


‘These (youths) are rebelliously disposed towards Government in the 
eyes of such leaders; 


an om not the community hold the latter ag rebelliously | dis- 
posed mite i 


* 16. Ina leader the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 18th December 1913, 
The Flo _ obaerves the following :-— 


es i From ite very constitution nd the nature of the task that lies before it, the Con- 
ught to be a thoroughly representative body, ting not only all classes and 

eras es of the people of India, but. men of al} shades political views who believe in 
constitutional agitation and ‘have faith in the future of their a For three years the 

- Congress had laboured under the disad 

it from qutside, Seeuiehie ea a section i ty the Cal to 

advantage was to a con the | 

ipa 
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pledged to it. Bat no one who knows the actual circumstances of the case will say that any 
other course was in reality open to the Congtess than the course which the Congress actually 
took A freely elected Congress might, for aught one knows to the contrary, have contained a 
considerable number of delegates who differed from the Conventionists on the most vital and 
the most crucial of all points, that of the necessity of being absolutely committed to oon- 
stitational methods. No one who remembered the days immediately preceding the Surat 
disaster could regard such a contingency either as tapoasiile or as one to be lightly thought of. 
And if this contingency had arisen, the result would ae have been a second Surat ; and 
in any case the risk involved was so great that no responsible Congressman and no practical 
‘ politician could possibly face it, merely to make the constitution of the Congress free from 

theoretical objections. We are at liberty, if we like, to regard the wong: Congress as a 
different body from the Congress before Surat and to count its birth from the date of the 
first session of the Congress held under the Convention constitution. We ate at liberty, if we 
like, to join the Congress by accepting its constitution tentatively and then to seek to 
obtain an amendment of the constitution, if we can. But there is one thing which can- 
not, which ought not to be done, and that is for anyone to stand aloof from the Congress, 
because of its constitution. The only result of such a policy can be to cut the dissentients 
off from the main currents of the country’s public life and so injure both them and the 


Let no one imagine that we say this without ample ground. Experience has con- 
clusively shown that it is impossible to have any other platform than that of the Congress 
for doing the work that the Congress does. Every attempt that has been made since Surat 
to establish such a platform has proved a failure and no one who knows either the mood of 
the country or the circumstances in which she is now placed can fer a moment doubt that the 
future will not be unlike the past in this respect.’’"* * * 


The same paper, in its issue dated the 16th December 1913, publishes 
the following :— 


<« # © — * The experience of the All India Moslem League ought to be at 
once a lesson anda warning both to the Muhammadan community and to others. The 
‘ League, it cannot be denied, began as a oy! with aims and objects which many of its leaders 
believed to be antagonistic to those of the Congress. It had been in existence for only a 
couple of years when it had to declare through the mouth of its President that the only 
possible goal of its activities was the evolution of a United India. Within the past twelve 
months a further stage has been reached and the League has now definitely placed before 
itself the goal of the Congress and has partially adopted the Congress programme. That 
this is no sudden departure, as the Anglo-Indian Press would have it, but is the ontcome 
of the forces that have always been at work, cannot possibly be denied by any one who has 
been watching the trend of events and of feeling both in the country generally and among 
Moslems themselves. There never was a body less in sympathy with the Congress than the 
Moslem deputation which waited upon Lord Minto at Simla some years ago. And yet 
almost every demand which it made was either identical with some demand made by the 
Congress in the name of the whole country, or could be satisfied only if the ideal of the 
Congress was realised. And what is true of the demands made by this deputation is equally 
true of the demands that have since been made by successive sessions of the All-India Moslem 
League or-by other political and semi-political bodies representing other communities. In a 
country in the situation of India there is, indeed, one and but one fundamental political 
question, and that is to transform the existing form and system of government into a system 
of national self-government, so that the King’s Indian subjects may have the same oppor- 
tunities of development, the same rights and duties, that the King’s subjects in 
other parts of the Empire have, and may command the same respect both at home and abroad. 
The only other question is that of securing equal justice and equal treatment to members 
of all communities, and this question is necessarily part and parcel of the larger question, 
because no one who has the least intelligence can fail to see that on no other basis is national 
life and national self-government possible at the present day and in the present conditions. 
And if these are the only ultimate questions, in what sense can the aspirations of one com- 
munity be said to differ from those of another, and with what propriety can any one say that 
though a nation is impossible in India, it is possible for the communities to work out their 
. salvation? Who that is not absolutely blind can fail to see that the salvation of India as a 
whole is the only possible salvation of the communities themselves—that it is only in the 
life national that each individual in the country and each class and community can have their 
ultimate self-fulfilment ? To despair of the national movement is to despair of the com- 
munities themselves and even of the individuals composing them, and to write with our own 
harids the doom not only of the present generation, but of those who are coming after us.”* * * 


IlI.—NattvE StTatss. 


"12. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 12th December 1913, publishes | 


wali: Mis from @ “Reporter” a communication headed 
_ ae ape (A) mosque demolished and a mandir erected 
(im ite-place).” The writer reports that there was an old mosque in Bansi, 


‘ 


eee & 


F142. 


a email town in’ the Garww District of Mewar. In ‘this mosque. the: local 
aps and the visitors to the towh’ used: to say’ their ' ‘But 
following the 


of their co-religionists'in ‘the “Mandalgarh: ilaka ‘of the 
Date tity Hindus cf Banai also to harass the “Muhammadans, with ‘the 
temilt, that the-latter were. obli h fear. to .submit-.a memorial on the 
stibject’ b fiener nea who forwarded. the same. to the State. (authorities. for 
nedessary ‘attion): “The loeal- Muhammadans also. sent communications on 
subject to the ‘Wodltn sof Lucknow and Ajmere. In ‘the »mear- 
time, the Hindus pulled down ‘the mosque and have ‘begun ‘to construct a 
mandir: in its a ‘It now remains to be seen, the writer . adds, whether or . 
pe not the.Iacknow amd Ajmere Muslim Leagues will ‘seek and obtain redress 
for the ‘Mahttmmadans of »‘Bansi.. .The .. writer also .enquires : whether .these 
ou rad whelice draw the -attention of the: Government. of India to 
) mA ‘Wwhethe? they’ would like to hear similar news: (from: elsewhere ) 
of the dismantling of mosques. 
18. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 12th December 1913, publishes 
| tel ba & communication headed “ Tlluminations in the 
Pagosa affaive Muharram,” in which the correspondent ‘deplores 
6 ‘weakness of the authorities of. the Bahawalpur. State in according a re- 
ception to the’ Political Agent, who arrrived at. ny siggy: on the .8rd Mohar- 
ram (2ud December), in ® “manner contrary to ir religion. On an 
occasion on which Muhammadans should: observe mourning, he reports, the 
entire city. was decorated with flags and flowers and :illuminated with lamps 
placed on trees on both sides of the roads. In other words,a dewals was 
chouvel in. honour of the Political Agent's arrival during the days of Muha: 
ram. .Even.the students of the School and the College in’ the State arranged 
a. procession, -and gave cheers and shouted with joy on seeing the Agent. The 
event: is'All: the more regrettable in that, on account of the death of the late 
Nawab: Bahawal ‘Khan‘on the:2nd. Muharram, mourning was being observed 
in the at'a time when rejoicings were being: held in the oi city. Thus 
no heed was paid “either to'‘the Muharram or to the desirability ef observing 
mourning in honour of the late ‘Nawab on the occasion. 


- © .19.¢ Inve leader, the Tribune (Lahore), of the 16th December 1913, pub- 
Hashes the‘followimg :— 
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f*The new and revised a, of M sags wd with the British ‘Government will be: welcomed 
all Indi It is a further indication of: the desire 
. The Mysore Treaty. a | thie Guventens to conform their: acts:to: the. decision 


J ? announced by Lord Mintoin 1909-at Udaipar that the Govern- 
Be : ment of India. had decided to’ follow in their relationship with the States: ‘a more sympathetic 
3 and thesefore more elastic policy.” ‘It goes without saying that ander Lord-Hardinge that 
policy has been fully maintained and further extended with regard to s number of. 
and enlightened States. ‘The revision of the Treaty of Mysore is an. edditiowal indication 
that when necessity for a began 0 is shown, the Government of India will by no: means: 
the anomaly of an existin arrangement | as sacrosanct.’’: The: princes “in: : Central 
india Gujrat.and. the Doocan all feel the’ irksomeness of one or:other.of theeoudlitions imposed 
pon them in a dark age ; and they are ‘nevertheless not :prepared'to movethée Government of 
Teas to reconsider She wihdletn of enforcing in an age of progress ‘and :enlightanent ‘conditions 
‘to them. “‘The‘reason is” ‘ebvlonas ‘They: are: -‘eoptinnally: ‘reminded of 
vf #: or wrongly they.’ think «thata any «proposal : to 
| ir ‘as inthe: case’ ‘Boras, -owitlea/ocanter proposs} 
‘miist Salen dp tiamie-eitaane anbeeosdolennion ofthe -whole 
joni in ‘that'd fitthier sttempt may be made:td lower the status of: the 
pain to’ the° Biitish a whith ; the 
de.” Thiut is vhe teuson:why-no India prince kias approached 
ek oré ‘fora vecuisideration oft: -uportion of 
paberous treatment: wow uccorded: to may 
fly deserving of cueltevataieht:’ dts fe. 
nee tothe principte cee 


t rhe apo ve 4k 


‘ palivion *'; tho 4 fghan.(Pesha- 
e 5th Beoember 1913, referring to .th 
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raided his house and not only arrested him but had the sacrificed, animal buried 
in an i place near the ire Muhammadans, he says, regard the con- 
duct.of the police in the matter as an insult to Islam, for when any animal is 
slaughtered pars yy Pg is considered to be wakf property, and every Muham- 
madan is enjoined b teligion to regard such ‘be with due respect. The 
burial of a sacrificed animal in an impure place is therefore. a. dangerous 
blunder (on the part of the police), and it is dificult to say what effect this 
insult to Islam will have on "the religious feelings of the ideale world. . 


V.—Nattve SocretTies AND ReEnicious MATTERS. 


21. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 16th December 1913, publishes a 
p ph headed “The entrance of — 
of rroreans and the sacred places into sacred places with boots on.” Adostiog 
the question on the subject recently asked b bythe 
Hon’ble Khawaja Ghulam apteaiiie in the ( ive) Council of the 
United Provinces, the paper: says that the reply which has heen —T to the 
first question is reasonable, and there is no reason why. e”’ should 
throw any blame for it on the Lieutenant-Governor of the Tinited Provinces. 
If any one is to blame in the matter it is the Mutavcallis and those 
who are the guardians of “our” sacred places. But these people are too 
obsequious to act in accordance with the tenets of Islam, and to request 
Europeans visiting these sacred places to take off their shoes or put on cov- 
erings over their boots before entering. These guardians and Mutawallis are 
assuredly punishable in the eyes of God and His Prophet, and the (Muslim) 
community has a right seriously to take them to task if they are found 
negligent in the discharge of their duties, and to force them to resign their 
osts. The Zamindar then refers to the second question put by the Hon’ble 
esten and says that the order to which His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor alluded. i in his reply is wholly unjustifiable and likely to 
rove offensive to the oe ne aa Moreover, the order causes serious 
injury to their religious feelings, (for) there is no sacred place belong- 
ing to Muhammadans, whether it possesses historical interest or not, 
into which one is permitted to enter with boots on. It is true that 
Europeans show respect by taking off their hats, but the question here is 
not one of showing respect to, but of pclluting, sacred places. Muhammadans 
hold the dalan and all the interior parts of these buildings as sacred, and 
they do not approach them with boots on because the filth of the soles of their 
shoes would pollute those places which are intended for them to bow their 
heads before God. There is no reason why they should tolerate non-Muham- 
madans freely entering with boots on those places which they themselves 
do not wish to pollute with their shoes, and if there is any Muhammadan 
sacred place which has been protected by Government because of its historical 
interest, it does not follow that it should enjoy immunity from restrictions 
which are enforced in ordinary places of worship, and that the religious feelings 
(of Muhammadans) would not be outraged by an attempt to enter it with 
boots on. Muhammadans belisve that all their sacred places have the same 
status, and that the Islamic injunction that the dalan and floors of these 
laces shall not be polluted by shoes is applicable equally to all. After asking 
overnment and its uuthorities to realise their mistake in the matter, the 
paper says that if Europeans cannot be prevented from entering with boots on, 
an order should be issued requiring them to put coverings over their boots 
when entering the sacred places of Muhammadans. 


uae aed ) the paper publishes a communication headed “ Donkeys wero 


better than in which the writer—one Rafiq Ahmad Khan—reports 
that on the 8 (aR id a visit to the tomb of Nur Jahan, and saw 
some European military officers standing there with boots on, He then says 


oe ue this tomb was in a idated condition, the asses of Shahdara 

| se (to protect _—— from) sun and rain. tig 4 however, 

the the dog of Ba pean soldiers take day in place of those asses. After 
Ubest the ip ty 


Le eee 


is considered to be an impure animal, and that some 


"Che diaeD 


3144. 
+ lings | of the Mthammadans, the 

ge 4s well known for’ its 
people it i Shs to be f 


ped that His Excellency 
“is mavetarre' pomead'ta cede io an end to | complaints, so that no 
Englishman’ 


take his 'dog wit him. 78 


99.- he Mer Afehon (adhians of the Habe Ee on the 8th) 
1913, pu es from “ Waiz’”’ a contri- 
te falam conversiqn of Lord: Headley | bution in which e writer refers to the conversion 
of Lord Headley to Islam, and says that the da - 
resurrection avertodk Islam on the day when the Balkan States declared 


enter minal ty places of Muhaimmadans with boots on, or 


(against Turkey). Every one. knows, he observes, the dignified manner ~f 
which (fu aadan were driven into Asia..' After denying that there is 
any Lord Headley ‘who has emb Islam, the writer says that when Messrs. 
Webb and Q ‘embraced Muhammadanism a heavy earthquake shook 
7 land of islam. ‘But now nothing is known about them. There are hundreds 

| Bur and it is no wonderful if one of them embraces 


Ret the Paigham-i-Sulah’s remark that Muhammadans 
should r ta debure tlie conversion of those wordly people whose exterior is 
ing bist Whee interior is rotten, the paper says that the interior of the 
Ahmadis thetiiselves ‘has in these days become rotten, as will appear from a 
perusal of the. mF hiet entitled ‘ Ishar-ud-Hagq No. 2, the heading of which 
rans as follows :—‘It'is meant for the perusal of Ahmadis alone and should not 
be shown to’ non-Ahmadis.’ 


28. “Writing under the aa th 2 “ tas) pg: «s ag female 
impostor,” the Badr n), of the 4th Decem- 
> Migdanneg tien eet Selene. toe 1918, says that while Muhammadans are 
‘unjustly charged with having pro vated their faith with the help of the 
sword, a glance at the history of ianity will show that from beginning to 
end it is full of stories of the slaughter of innocent people, of unjustifiable 
murders esd of forcible conversion to Christianity. As a matter of fact, it 
continues, the whole of Europe was made to embrace Christiani _—" the sword, 
and those who refused were slaughtered by thousands. Although this is quite 
in accordance with the teachings of Christ, who declared that he had come iado 
this world to strike with the sword, yet it cannot but be admitted that the 
of Christianity i is an ugly blot on human morality, Leaving aside these 
' tnischief f which (Christian) women and spinsters have 
wing is most serious. These women manage to separate their 
their homes and relatives under the pretext of 


‘go to their dispensaries to obtain medicine, for these Siesenuasien 
s which haye been placed in their way to drown them. They 
that the body should suffer than that the 


of its allegation the r reprints from the 

adhiana) an article about a lady missio who is 

i one Taj-un-Nissa | , wife of Yaqub, tailor 
adds that this Paj-un-Nisea, who is ee to have been 


of concealment, has now managed , and is 
st nt ot ee ane a 


o4. The Zamindor ih meg , of the 12th December 1918, publishes 

ai. | from one Abu Urfan Muhammad Abdu] Hinan 
pole ss a _, Gilani, of Azimabad, a ‘communication headed 
A Muslim yeti Abd of Delhi, 
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of God in mosques (lit. House of God), or who is bent upon effecting the 
ruin of such mosques. This, he observes, clearly shows that the desecration 
of a sacred place such as a mosque, which is held in t respect by God 
Himself, is not proper. He then quotes certain traditions in support of his 
contention, and says that all these show that a mosque is specially the House 
of God, that the destruction (? of a part of a mosque) is virtually the 
destruction of the mosque itself, and that the inclusion of any demolished 
arta of a mosque in a road or a moat is an insult to, and a humi- 


lation for, Islam, which is in no circumstances permissibie by the laws 
of Islam. 


25. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 11th December 1913, publishes 
from one Ayyub Ahmad, of Shahbaznagar, an, 
admirer of the Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i-Kaaba, a 
contribution asking Muhammadans whether it is 
not shameful that they look after the furniture of their drawing-rooms but 
pay no heed to the thought of protecting the Kaaba. “Should we not drown 
ourselves,”’ he says, “since threats to pull down the House of God (which 
God forbid !) are uttered in our very presence? O that we should be alive 
to see such thoughts expressed regarding the resting-place of the Prophet.” 
He urges his co-religionists to join the Anjuman, which he says is purely 
religious and not political. 


The Anjaman-i-Khuddam - i - 
aaba. 


26. Writing under the heading “ Unity,” the Akhbar-i-Am (Lahore), 
of the 9th December 1913, regrets that certain 
eT Muhammadans do not make the least attempt to 
effect a rapprochement between the two communities. It is true that the 
(Muslim leaders do nothing by word or deed to wound the feelings of the Hin- 
dus, and ‘ we ”’ are grateful to them for having assumed a peaceful attitude, but 
nevertheless it is desirable that they should make it their duty to infuse their 
own spirit into their followers, in order to free them from a gross sin such as kine- 
killing, and make them the true well-wishers of the Hindus. If this is done, the 
Muhammadans will unite heart and soul with “ us,” and ‘“‘ we”’ shall succeed in 
putting an end to those troubles and sufferings which “ we’ are now enduring 
at the hands of foreign nations. Indeed, if Hindus and Muhammadans live in 
union, no secular power can overcome “us.” The injury which is being caused 
to “our” country by disunion between the Hindus and the Muhammadsns, 
and which “ we” cannot feel, is that in order to injure “ our brethren” “ we ” 
are in the habit of flattering unduly “our” highly-placed authorities and 
giving them bribes and presents. The paper affirms that this is the cause of 
* our’ weakness, and asks Hindus and Muhammadans to pray God to preserve 
the shadow of the British Government over their heads till the last day. 


27. The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 6th (received on the 10th) Decem- 
Sain tie ber 1913, says that those who truly love their 
5 a country, and who feel pain at the sight of a single 
countryman in trouble, have fully realised that the nobility of character, 
the ability, union, virtues, capacity and knowledge of Indians have been lost in 
that most desolate jungle where the simoon of hatred and the autumnal wind 
of envy are blowing, and where the black stream of enmity and disunion 
flows by. If the Muhammadans long to swallow up the Arya Samaj, the 
latter (in its turn) is destroying the former along with all other communities. 
The Islamic world is anxious to demolish the temples of the Hindus, to prove 
‘the falsity of the Vedas, and to uproot the Hindu community, while the Arya 
Samaj is deeply agitated (with a desire) to see its banner hoisted on Mecca and 
Medina. In these circumstances, can any one deny that the Indians themselves 


‘are bent upon destroying their own countrymen ? No country, no community, 
and no family can ever be prosperous if its individual members are organising 
conspiracies to destroy one another, and if every one openly abuses his neigh- 


bour. In conclusion, the Shanti urges Indians to try to escape from the evil of 
@imanion and also save their brethren. | 
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-28. The Desh haloes i ys 12th la nd 1018, pabiches bene 
i | ’ = | “ A cursory glance a indu Confer- 
a a rt: waht sre ence, -Ambala.”’ The paper says that as far as 
outward éclaé and zeal are concerned the Conference was a most unsuccessful 
—, It denies that the Conference was attended by 200 delegates, as is 
alleged by certain newspapers, and says that, as a matter of fact, only 83 
delegates took part in the pronncding®. It then deplores the decrease in the 
zeal and love which the Punjab used hitherto to display over the Hindu Con- 
ference, and asks the Hindu leaders to say how many of them considered it 
necessary to attend the session this year. Indeed, it is regrettable, it adds, 
that a dozen of the Joint Presidents of the Hindu Sabha were suddenl 
attacked with fever on the very day on which the meeting was to be held, 


and sent telegrams expressing their inability to take part. All the past 
Presidents of the Conference, it observes, were also absent as usual, yet in spite 


of these facts this year’s Conference was highly successful, for it has taken a 
beneficial step which is likely to rescue the Punjab Hindu Sabhas from tha 
clutches of the self-constituted leaders of the Hindu community, and will 
place it in the hands of the real representatives of the Hindus. — 


In a leader, the Tribune (Lahore), of the 17th December 1913, 
observes as follows :-— 


** * “The great disappeintment of the session was the supreme indifference of mof- 
fussil delegates who failed to attend It is pointed out and not without come bitterness, that 
in this damping process of abstention from the Conference, Lahore, the centre of the Punjab 
Hindu Sabha, led the way. None of the ex-Presidents of the Conference was presént 
to support the President or to lend the Conference Ab» weight of his influence or to benefit 
discussion by his wisdom and experience, None of the office-bearers of the Punjab Hindu 
Sabha, neither the President, nor its half-a-dozon Vice-Presidsnts, nor even its several 
Secretaries, barring a solitary excep‘ion, attended the Conference. It can hardly be denied 
that if the other towns of the province did not send a stronger contingent of delegates 
and visitors, Lahore or the Punjab Hinda Sabha can have no reason tocomplain. It is not 

very creditable that no more than 83 delegates from outside Ambala should respond to the 
: call of the Reception Committee which had issued as many as 3,000 personal + g individual 
letters to leading Hindus all over the province, and which had itself furnished about 130 
members of Reception Committee and. delegates. The conclusion is irresistible that the 
movement has to contend against ay | interest and stolid apathy for which responsibility 
rests as Mach with the Punjab Hindu Sabha as with the Hindus of the province generally. 
One explanation ofthis collapse is said’ to be the lower ideal of the. movement as compared 
with the‘Congress. But this explanation has not even the merit of novelty. The Hindus, 
whether in the Congress or outside, have always stood up for a fair field and no favour. While 
protesting against. disabilities gree p oagy roe whether their own or those of any other 
class or community, they have r to cater for special privileges for the community or 
its members. In so far, therefore, as this isthe case, the Congress ideal holds; and the 
Hindu Sabha has only served to go over’ the same. ground, albeit hitherto deprived of : the 
prestige and dignity of an All-India movement of the traditions, services and resources of the 


Congress. 


* Another cause brought out at this session by the representative of the Punjab Hindu 
Sabha was the lack of work to do. It was complained that the various religious and socjal 
bodies like the Arya Samaj, the Sanatan- Dharm Sabha. the Sikhs, etc, were engaged m 

‘educational work - work which should be left tobe done by a common organization 
like the Punjab Hindu Sabha and ite ‘branches in the moffussil. Such acommon_ platform 
of education and other work of uplift would, it was urged, draw the various sections of the 
community closer together and weld them into one united whole. .There may be, and pro-_ 
bably there is, considerable force in this complaint, but the President himself felt constrained 
to point out that such’ s tnillenium: was a little too much to expect to bring about. Novieties 

the ‘Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, and others, which were ranning’ successfally larg 
edaeational and other institutions, could mot: be expected to abandon them to provide work for 


> 
some one ' * 
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29: Under the heading “ Widow remarriage’ tho Brahman (Lahore 
ae oe of the let (received on the 10th) ‘December 1913, 
ae _ --deplores the fact that not only educated ‘Indians, 
but even their very leaders, blindly follow western habits and customs and 
look down ogg eng A upon their: ancient customs and ceremonies. After 
remarking. that if has become the fashion nowadays to deprecate and decry 
‘aucient customs which are in reality based on most scientific principles, the 
sr dwells on the dévotion and love of.a Hindt wife towards her . husband, 
‘and says that while ‘this is so in India, Mr, Darwin and other learned:men 6f 
the West hold ‘thatthe intercourse of a man with a. woman is meant only to 
satiafy carrial lusts, and that the main object for which human beings marry 
‘is not the reproduction of the species but the satisfaction of lustful cravings. 
(This is why) not afew married and unmarried women in several European 
‘countries believy that the birth of children is an obstacle in’ the way of the 
gratification of their lustful passions, and therefore resort to abortion and 
other practices‘of a similar nature—a fact which is not unknown to the re- 
formets of the present day. Again, among non-Hindus marriage is believed to 
be the means of obtaining riches, This'is why the members of‘the non-Hindt: 
communities, instead of wedding.poor girls, become ready to marry. widows, 
and theit many great and respectable men do not feel inclined to marry chaste 
and high-born virgins, although they do not consider it shameful to imai 
theatrical actresses bearing bad characters in order to satisfy their lusts. The 
paper then quotes certain extracts from the Shastras witha view to showing 
‘that widow remarriage is not allowed by the Vedic religion, and regrets 
to say that certain Hindus who have received western education contend that 
‘it is allowed by their religion. These Hindus, however, it adds, are utter 
strangers to Sanskrit, and it is in no way surprising if their practice and 
precept clash with the teachings of the Shastras. The introduction of widow 
‘remarriage, it continues, cannot put an end to cases of abortion and other 
evils, for such practices exist even among communities in which widow re- 
marriage is permitted. In these circumstances, the attempt to introduce the 
practice of widow remarriage among Hindus betrays colossal ignorance on the 
part of those who do so, for. it is likely to prove disastrous in the in- 
terests of the communal greatness of the Hindus. These people should bear 
in mind that the morality of Hindus does not allow widow remarriage, and 
4f other nations of the world regard the practice as permissible “we” have 
nothing to do with them. There can be no denying the fact that the manners 
and morals of the ruling race affect the ruled to a great extent, but it is not 
beneficial for the latter to lose their morals and personality by contact with 
advefse circumstances. The civilisation of every nation is the history of its 
morals, and that history bears the stamp of the nation’s individuality. To lose 
its virtues, therefore, is equivalent to its embracing death. | 


80. Writing under the heading “A dangerous wave in the Samaj: a 

sii spectacle of strife in a temple of peace: worthy 

the Saye Sonal. of the prompt attention of the (Arya) public and 
their leaders,” the Darbar (Lahore), of the 5th December 1913, deplores the 
existence of spirit in the Arya Samaj, and says that this spirit owes ite 
existence to show and craftiness, as is apparent from the fact that the members 
of both parties in the Samaj are resorting to every artifice, fair or foul, to 
humiliate thei? opponents. This state of affairs, it adds, has degraded the Samaj 

- to such an extent that it feels no hesitation in sacrificing its principles for the 
sake of preserving “the various party institutions” connected with it. 


Consequently; no Samajic institution is free from show, and no member of the 
menace free from deceit. Even the recitation of the Sandhya (Arya prayer) 


has become a matter of show. The Darbar then dwells on the magnificent 
‘work which the Samaj has so far done, but says that it must nevertheless be 
admitted that it is money and not the spirit of Swami Dayanand which is the 
means of cfeating life in the Samaj. 1t then refers to certain cases which 
Arya Samajists have from time to time instituted in the courts against one 
pitother; and says that owing to the weakness of the leaders of the Samaj they 
knock at the tloors of courts even over trivial mafters. “The paper then asks 
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Lala: Munshi- Ram, -who .declares. himself to. be trathfal and truth-wvein, 
‘te saywhether he regards this state of affairs.with approval. If not, he should 
‘consider it his duty to suppress the spirit.of litigation in the Samaj. _ 


a. ° ~VI.—LeeIsiation. 


_ $1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 14th December. 1913, has a note 

| _ headed “ Another fatal stroke. of the Press Act,” 

| ihe Prose Act and the 4M It says that Hakim Miraj-ud-din of Amritsar writes 
Oe ad Hee . _ to report that the Ahl-i-Hadie has been required 
to furnish security of Re. 2,000. ‘Ihe pecuniary condition of the paper is 
oor, it continues, and it cannot afford to have even its own press, but thé 
Mintnd of security is a veritable message of death to it. The Press Act, hy 
fatal blows, has brought about the destruction of the Muslim newspapers 
particularly. It is therefore high time thatthe whole Press raised a unani- 
mous protest against the rigour of the Act, and began a regular agitation. If 
this is not done, every Pree and every newspaper will be at the mercy of the 
district officers, and will haye to pass their days in that condition. 


33. ~The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 15th December 1918, has a note 
\: Siteeiteais heb headed “The Press Act in the Council.’’ The 

Bae s | Piyneer, says the paper, reports that the 
Hon’ble Babu 8. N. Bannerji will present a resolution in the next sitting of 
the Imperial Council requesting the Government of India to repeal. the 
‘Press Act. Commenting on this, the Zamindar says that liberty of speech 

and writing is a ynique characteristic of the British Government, and that no 
other Government can afford a parallel thereto. Owing to the short-sightedy 
mess of certain authorities, it adds, and to: the misfortune of the country, 
~ * this brilliant pearl is losing its. qplendour.’ The hour, it continues, in which 

e bill which subsequently assumed the form of the Press Act was placed 

yefore Lord Minto’s Council was inauspicious. The introduction of the Act 

thas wholly deprived the Press of its liberty, and has pons journalists at the 
mercy of district officers. No newspaper can now freely and honestly comment 
on any affair, and if one-makes bold to do 20, it is galled upon to furnish 
security, with the result that it is gagged tightly and dies of suffocation. 
The paper then laments that inspite of the fact that every section of the 
population ig considered to be loyal, the atthorities are passing laws which are 
‘more suited for rebels and séditionaries than for a loyal people. After 
‘remarking that a Government which has been ruling this (lif. a) country for 
the last hyndred years cannot’ be praised for passing laws like the Press Act, 
the paper concludes by asking the Muslim League and the Congress to adop 
strong resolutions in apport of that’ which is to be presented in the Imperial 
Council by the Hon’ble Babu 8. N. Bannerji, : , 


© '* jhe ‘Panjabee (Lahore), ‘of the 16th December 1918, makes the 
following remarks:— : san set eels tig 


‘ok *# ® ©. “The Press Act.is one of. those restrictive measures which, it is our deliberat® 
opinion, were bora of panic, which the better mi nd, whether of England. or India, has never 
approved of, and which have done. Jot of harm both directly as well as by exercising its 
demoralising effect upon the public mind, Our own epinion is that, no special measure was 
led for by the circumstances of ‘the eountry, but only an- amendment ofthe ordinary Jaw 
the land with a view ta the removal of such shortcomings in it as. experience may “aed 
discovered.” This, indebd, was the suggestion made at the time. There is nota really 
‘ngerous or objectionable publication which’ hasbeen suppressed with the help of the 
Press Act that could not have been equally effectively suppressed if this suggestio pe he: hens 
given effect to.* On the. other hand, the country would have been spared some.of the worst, 
een that have been, committed. in the adminigtration of the Press Act, if the Act itself 


ad pat heen bron into existence, or had been less comprehensive than-it is.- ‘We: hear 
enter bore: Conde pharm debra ema char ae aes ley oe 


deal.of prestige in these days. But the only true prestige of the Govyernment.of 


Press and elsewhere. — 
a rye pvp «Bp Goby 


» 9 * 
s* 
*, 


et poyld got haye been dwelt upop with greater emphasig than it was, by the Chief Inetice 


? 


«tha, eximaseingty cbamolec of the papers sonfered, upon the, Riacative $y sat 
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_ f- Bengal. in; a jadg nent which has become. historian ‘It is -difficalt to say,? said 

Sir, Lawrence Jenkins, ‘to what lengths its operation cannot be carried by an ingenious 
‘mind.’ It can certainly extend, his lordship added, to publications that may even command 
‘approval. An Act of which this can be said by eo high an anthority stands condemned in 
‘the eyes of all reasonable men. Its very existence isa blow to the prestige of the Govern- 
ment and the legislature, We can only hope that the non-official members will vote solid 
in favour of Mr. Banerjea’s resolution, just as they did in the case of his resolution on the 
separation of judicial and executive functions, and thatthe Government of India will readily 
avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by the: discussion to abandon a position which 
has now been rendered wholly untenable and to make a promise of early repeal of the Act. 
Tf they will do-so, the Indian Press and the Indian’ public, in their turn, will undertake to. 
‘support any reasonable amendment of the ordinary law, such as may be demanded by the 


present circumstances or to meet any contingency that may arise.” - 
VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(b)—Police. 


83. The Zamindar (Lahore); of the 15th December 1913, publishes 
Ths Aili Cctadhinee from a Muhammadan of Agra a communication 
, et ee. headed ‘A> serious. disturbance in Agra.” The 
writer says that some 20 years ago Mr. Finlay, the Collector of Agra, made it 
# rule that during the ten days of Muharram no non-Muslim (? Hindu) pro- 
cession should be paraded in the bazaars. This rule, he adds, is still to be found 
in the record-room, and all wise Collectors have been enforcing it. He then 
gives a detailed account of the recent disturbances at Agra, and endeavours to 
shew that Hindus were the aggressors in the affray. It has been discovered, he 
continues, that a conspiracy had been hatched long before the Muharram by 
the leading bigoted b2nias and three or four Hindu Pleaders and Barristers. 
They are secretly encouraging the Hindus, and are anxious to secure the 
cancellation of Mr. Finlay’s rule. After asking who is responsible for this dis- 
turbance, the writer says that there can be no doubt that those who are in the 
habit of singing poems on unity in public are conducting this kind of mischief 
7 mm private. roe | ; pes 
- 84. Ina note headed ‘“‘ How Indian women are abducted,” the Shanti 
peers : (Rawalpindi’!, of the 6th (received on the 10th) 
‘ December 1913, says that girls, married and 
urmarried, are taken to Jamaica under the pretext of employment as _ coolies. 
Some days ago, it reports, news was received at evening in the Arwari bazaar, 
Calcutta, that two women and one girl had been sent to the coolie depét by 
the coolie agents, ‘who had deceived the women. The news was found to be 
true, andthe women were found jn dep3t, No. .20.. They were subsequently 
raleased on payment.of Rs. 60. There were 690 m2n and 400 women in the 
depdt, and many of the women and children cried out begging to be released also, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the depdt authorities had prohibited the 
coolies to spesk to any one, fourteen men and women had their names noted and 
said that they were brought there by deceit. Where were the police and the 
magistrate, asks the paper, who should have arrested the coolie agents and had 
them punished for deceitfully enticing away the men and women? “ We,” it 
adds, shall be pleased only when the culprits are severely punished. As matters 
at present stand, Indian men and women are driven away like cattle, and there 
is no one to help them in their distress. It is therefore to be hoped that the 
culprits will be punished, 


(d)--Education. 


85. ‘Writing under the heading ‘ As you have sown so shall you reap,” 
the Shamsher-i-Qalam (Lahore), of the 65th 
December 1913, says that if Government had given 
| ‘us’? religious education along with secular edu- 
eation in schools it would have no ground for complaint against “us.’”’ But 
.as it has kept “us” whoily ignorant of religious education, the more dis- 
courteous, impertinent and uncivilised “we’’ are the better. It is an admitted 
fact that religious education improves the moral condition of a man, but if 


_ The present system of education 
in the couniry. 


“we” et ie 


es oe ee 
a present e 

%. seek. education,. but nmerer- 
which makes one deny the existence 
inefsme ane et: all, It. is the result ef-thip 
sin in the recent wars in Europe. If 
te ‘Wonlkd-never have come to such ® Pass 
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s holidays there will be no seus 
- ending 27th | ber 1913. 


